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DAIiUL. 

D. TbijEu:;!: -]! letter has lettora with cor- 
responding po we rd, in the A rr.bic, Persian, 
Hiodotttaui, Sanskrit, Hindi, Maiiruthi, Guze- 
itttH Beogiai, Uiya, Telugu, Konuits, Ttaiil 
Mid ildiajalam. In all ttisM tongue how- 
f'yer, there is aliio a softer soundmor £) • 
The English compound Dh, also, thu Tamil 
t<uigne excepted, has oorreeponding letters, 
iiniplet modmed, or compounded, with both 
!©ft and hard sounds : d, and r, in several of 
tbe Indian tongties, are moreover, so pro- 
BOnnced as to bo difhcult for a European ear 
to eatdi their niceties and d and r are th«e* 
fore frequently confounded, d and r are not 
u*ed by tho Chinese. Wilson. W. W. Ilunter. 

DAB OB KOOSHAII, Uind Poa cyno- 
nrotdie^ the eaored graas of the hindoos, is 
generallf a|lpiied ei3y to the first ghoots of 
the Koos grass, it is called Dubaa, in Roliii- 
cund and is made into rope in North \Ves« 
ten India. 

DAB. Iliud. of Kuhat, a moist soiL 

DAB. Hind ol Delhi, Anatheriom mnri- 
catun). 

Dab. Pol. Quercus. Oak. 

DAB or D0O& Bno. Zyris indtoa.— 
Linn' Sec Qraminacese. 

DARAR a river of Gwalior. 

DABBA OHETIU, Tel Citrus medica, L. 

DABCHICK see Colymbidie. 

DABEE BiKo. also Doobee, Bbko. Xjrris 
lodica. 

DABI A Prince of Junagurh. 
DABLING pa&s leads irum Chinese Tar- 
tary to KunawsT. 

DAB )U, a snell weight of Masnlipatam, 

e<]nal to ID I gminfi. 

DABUL OR DEBUL. A sea-port town on 
the Malabar Coast, eight miles south of 6e- 
Tenxdruog. This port was burned about 1508, 
tj thu Portuguese viceroy Alnieyda. He 
came to India, in 150'), the successor of 
Bias, Vasco-do Gama and Cabrul. On his 
ttrivJ. he caaiiliided a defeasive treaty with 
K n^' of Vijiaouggur, but the Vene- 
Uau^Klio lip to that timo had monopolized 
the Lrado with India, jealous of the growing 
power of the Portuguost*, instigated theldng 
of Egypt to oppose their progress. He ac- 
crdingly sent a flpot under Mir Hukum, 
vho in oooj unction with the fleet of Guze- 
ra^ bore down upon Lorenzo, son of Al- 
and defeated him hi 1008, Lofeose 
ftffing in Iho fight Almeyda, to avenge his 
»n'a death burnt the port of Dabul, and 
drftated the enemy ia the harbour of DiU| 



DACCA. 

DACCA, there are two towns of this name, 
one Dacca Jelalpur to the North of Ballargunj 
and Dacca proper between Dacca Jalalpur 
and die Megaa Biver. Dacca yielde rico, 
pulso, millet, maize, cotton, safflower, in- 
digo, sugar, ginger, cotfoe and capsicum, but 
only cotton and salUower may be considered 
as staples pecqliar to the district The 
indigenous cotton of Dacca has long been 
celebrated for its superior quality. I* is 
cultivated along the banks ol the Megua 
from F^ingy bazar to Edilpore in Backer- 
gQoj, a distuiee of about forty miles; on the 
banlDB of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient 
channel of the river of the leamc name) and 
' along the Luokia and Banar. It presents 
difforent shades of quahty, tJie finest of 
which is named phoiee, and is the matoial 
of which the delicate muslins are made. It 
is described by Roxburgh as ditierins; from 
the common herbaceous cotton plant of 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly ia 
having a longer, finer and softer fibre than it. 
Safflower (Cartljamus tinetoiius) now so ex- 
tensively used iur dyeing siiks in England 
sad Fiance, is one of the most yalnable agri- 
cultural products of the district. Next to 
fine muslins, and embroidered fabriqs, silver- 
filigree work is Uiat for which Dacca is most 
edebfated. This art is also practised in great 
pwfeolion at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and 
China. The articles usuully made at Dacca 
are ladies' ornaments, such as bracelets, ear- 
rings, brooches, chains, necklaces. &c. and 
AUar-dam and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for displaying tho 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf. 
The apparatus used iu the art is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small craeibtes, a pieoe of bamboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the " 
wire, and sets of forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The drawing of Btlrer and gold (t«. 
silver covered with gold) wire, used a^ thread 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on 
here. Benares is also celebrated for this 
art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold-thread {haHa) laade at Dacca, as k§Uh 
batoon for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; </oshoo (ov c'lps and covering the hand- 
les of chowries ; mlmah for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah-snakes ; and 6oo^ for goid ItM 
and brocades. Some of it is drawn almost aa 
line h8 a hair. In the time of Aurungzebe 
a quantity of this articlo was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cover- 
ed with it, and plain gold, and savertedfot» 
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DACUYDIUM CUPRESSINUM. 

tlie amount of £2,UuO in value, appear among 
the items oompoaiiiK the Mtdboot Kkt» NuWt 
whidk was amraaUy sent to tha emperor. 
The manufacture of the exceedingly fine Dac- 
ca muslins, is slowly djring out. There is now 
no demand for those of the finest quality— 
the ab rounm and tkuhnam* The native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, and 
there U no market for them elsewhere. 
About the year 1S50, there wae osdftkiingU 
family of weavers in Daooa whOMlud manu- 
facture the very finest quality ; and it took 
them six-months to make up one piece, but 
even for that piece they got no orders. Be- 
sides, the particular kind of cotton, kapa*, 
annpoiedto be finer than the fineet new 
Oneana itaple, from which alone the thread 
was spun, is now never grown, Amougst 
mahomedaus, the name of Daccawas Jehancir- 
nuggur See India ; Inseriptions.— /Tv. Aywr. 

DACCA Jelalpur and and Daooa Proper 
two districts in Bengul, their chief towns Fo- 
ridpoor 1 1 5 milos and Dacca 160 miles, dis- 
taut from Calcutta. 

DACHR A a river in the Monghyr district 
near Hy batga uj. 
DACHZuSGEL. On. TOm. 

BAGOITY. An Anglo-Hindi lagal term 

for a system of robbery by gangs of people 
of the countiy. It is derived from the hin- 
dustauitarm " daka," the verb being " da« 
Icapama" to plunder. In India, Thuga or 
Daooitswho have been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murder- 
ers or dacoits, but who, having made a full 
confession of their crimes (in some individual 
caB0B amounting to the murders of as many 
as eighty persons) nnd having denounced 
their associates, receive a couditional par- 
don. Originally iu the criminal Code of Idp 
dia, '* Daeoity*' was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term 
Thug are now ap])lif'd to several well-defined 
dasaee. Amongst these are the Bhuduk oi the 
Nepal Tend, the Dasadh of Behav who make 
frequent predatory excursions into Lower Ben- 
gal. In, the North West, are tlio Bind of 
Ghazepore the Nuth or gypsey, the Ahir, 
Boria, Kurmi and a host of low oaatee. In 
the Bftojab, dacoity generally aasumea the 
form of cAttle-liftin^. The Meena aro the 
most active and energetic and are concerned 
in most of the dacoities of Northern India. 
And ia the 8. W. the Sonthal with his dub, 
long bamboo spear and terrible Sonthal bat- 
tle-axe, often sweeps down on the plains of 
Bheerbhoom, Hazarce bagh and adjacent 
diatricti, and the flare of their tordhea or light 
of the burning huts, givo the first warning. 

DAORYDXUM QUSMSSmUVi if ^ 



. DAD*HU PAMT'HI. 

Bimu or Red Fine timber tree of New Zeal- 
ttd. 

DACSHA. See Daksha. YaTaaa. 
DAGTYLIS. A grass that ooeupias banren 

soil. See Graminaceie. 

DACTYLOPTERUS ORISNTAUB Cvw. 
a fish of the Indian seas of the oidsr Attat- 

thopterygii and family Loricati. 

DAD. Per. Hind, Literally a gift ; a 
postfix and prefix much in use, as Khudadad 
given byOod, the Theodotua of the Greeks; 
and Dev-Dutt of the hindua, Dad-klkah a 
plaintiff for justice. 

DADA. Hind. Grandfather. 

DADA. H. Osdroa deodara, deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, see Diar. 

DADAP trees. See Coffee. 

DADAB, a vaUey and town separated 
from the great plain Outdi Oaadava, by a 
line of jabbal or low hills. Dadar ia exces- 
sively hot and a Persian couplet runs " Ai 
Allah ! dozakh ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti. 
Oh Lord ! why did jom make hell, when you 
have Dadar ? 

DADDA, H. of SaltBaage, Aeaoiaeburnea. 

DADI. It. Dice. 

DADIMA. TiiL. Sans, or DADIMA 
PANDIT. Tel. Funica graaatum. Pome- 
granate. 

DAD-MABEE BsMO. Ammaanla Teaica- 

toria. 

DAD MURDAN. HiHD. Bna. Oaasia 

alata. — Linn. 

DADOS. Sp. Dice. 

DADRUGNA. Sans. Cassia r^lata. 

DADRU HiKD. of Uazara ;iud Murree ; 
Rhaninus Tiigatns. B. peimoa. 

DADU a Vaishnava ascetic teacher who 
instituted a Byragi sect. According to Wil- 
son, Dadu was a cotton cleaner of Ahmedabad 
who lived in the beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury and established a monotheistical wor- 
ship, see Dadu Panlhi, Hindu, Vairagi. 

D ADUQA TaL, also Betta ganapa and Pa- 
supu kadimi. Nauclea o<ndifoiia| Ji, u 
514 ; a large tree common in the nunmtaiaoua 
parts of the Coromandel coast. Tho wood is ex- 
tremely beautiful resembling that of tho Box- 
tree but lighter .—^tjis^^c's Mai. Med. p. 213. 

DADUNGAWa, atntelary spirit of the 
Java hillmon. 

DADU PANT'HI. A Vainhnava sect of 
hindus, whose tenets are derived from Bam- 
anand after whom its founder is ssid to be 
the fifth spritual guide. Their worship is 
restricted to the " Japa" or repetition of the 
name of Raraa, as tlie doity negatively des- 
cribed in the Vedanta theology. They have 
no temples or imagM. Daan was bom ac 
Ahmedabad. They carry a rosary, have no 
fro&tfamukAorJMbbat nwtk rouador 
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DAO. 

hat Thtf avft taid to be B1^ | 
in M&rwar and Ajmir. Their chief 
pljM* is 'Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur. 
They axe cUaed as («) Virakta, who go bare- 
headed and have but one garmeot and one 
vitac pot The (6) Naga who oarry anus 
andaare hindti princes niaking good sol- 
diers. Tae (c)B/ii%iH Bhari who follow tho 
aTueatious of ordinary life. They burn their 
dtadat dawn — Wibon SeaDadu. Hindu; 
DaJu Panthi ; Vaira^^i. 

6->s Dd££ JUNNACE. Hum. Anac- 
coaaheuse : a midwifei 

D.iER. A mahomedan seot who reflide at 
Qti«t Mekran, Kej and Torbo^ formed out 
rfaeveral Brahiil tribeg. They arc a Scytbic 
tribe aoMciated with the Massage Ue. See 
Kelat. 

DABJA. Liinally lamp-holders ; the ienn 
applied to the handmaids who invariably 
hrm a part of the Rajpoot Jkufa, §r Jkwer 

Tod't Hajasthan Vol- I, p. 628. 
D^lilA EXTENSA Brown, 
Syn, 

rrii%Ge>iTrB extenaam. JAOq I Cynaacham bicolor, And. 
CjBuekDm cordifoliam Bktz ] Aaclepi«secluaata Uoxb 
rtipl-fcaati Bei^.^ Vela ptrti 

TJbrm Dok Utimaai 
Hiad- Jataga 

plaat is used medicinadly. Its fibre is 
kaown commercially as Ootrum fibre and is a 
promising substituto for flax. It is soft, 
vhite, Bilky, and strong ; it can be procured 
ia eoBsidonblB qaantniee in Southern In- 
dia, the Dacmia extensa bein<^ a cominoik 
creeper belonging to the AadepiadaceOi— 
M. E, Jxtr. Rep. 

DAENDELS, Herman William, bom at 
HMm in QuSderlaad Slat Oefeober 1768 
tied at New Guinea 1818. He was Cover- 
nor-Qeneral of Dutch India, and formed tho 
great military road of Java. — Max Havelar. 

DAENY OR DANTE, in hit. 24 «=> 57^' N. 
63 ^ 35' B., an island 1| miles Ion?, on 
th» south «de of the Persiaa Gulf.— ir«r«- 
hzrgh. 

DACZAJEE. a silver coin of Persia of value 
8a. l|w Simmmdi. 

OAF HiN'o. A hriDiI drum, a tambourine. 

UtdFFADAi:, Vv.v.<. IIixD. An o£aoer in 
ftilttive irregular cavalry. 

DAPIX.V ACUTA, Linn. Pin tails. 

DAFTAJt Pbbs. a record book : Daflar- 
Dtr also Baftari ; a record keeper. 

DlGrGEli, ono of a particular shape is the 
ofibcial weapon in modem Indian courts. 
A dmriBip of Ihe dagger of minietcy ia 
given in the last volume of DuS's History 
of the Mtkiattas. iTtatf. TluaU YoL II. p. 
349. 

DA0. HuR) of Kuhal, land cultivated only 



DAI. 

DAGH, ToBSi. A hO], a noimtaifl, Ala- 
jah Dagh or variegated monntain, near Ara- 
rat. 

DAG'HA. Guz. DHAGA. IImd. Thread. 
DAQHESTAN, see Persia. 
DAQING, Malay, Fleeh meat 

DAGOBA OP DHATUQARBHA. Sansc. 
A buddhist bono or relic receptacle. Tho an- 
cient edifices of Chichen in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblanoe to the Topes <^ 
India. The term is from Datula relic, Gar- 
bhan a shrine. Those of Ceylon end in a ter- 
minal Tee, in the form of a oube supporting a 
pointed &pire,. 

DAGON. BuBMsas, A corruption of the 
Tabin name, Ta-l^ng, the Shooay Dagon 
buddhist temple of Bangoon, which risea 

raagnificontly from the summit of a scarped 
hill to a great height. ISke Jiaugoon ; i3hooay 
Dagon, 

DAGOOTHA, Bubm.1 Crooked timber, 
in Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and 
usedfor building boats, for planks of houses, 
ladders, Ac, but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot — CcyIsM Henee. 

DAQ3HAI, dO'SS' 1, ir^% a mflitaiy 

station S. S. W, of Simla. The cantoomeDt 
is 6,025 feet above the sea. G. T. S. 

DAH, Psas. Hind. Ten. Dah'm, the 
tenth : in the Panjab, Dah-mahi-dar, Hind, 
farm aervaats hired for 10 numthi. 

DAH. HiiTD in the N. W. Himalaya, a 
clod crusher, a flat beam of wood dragged 
over tho fields to smooth dods. It is the 
Sohaga of the pkim. — ^JPowril. 

C60 DAH. a heavy weapon made use' 
of by the Bhot and Burmese races, is a 
sword in war, and in peaeefor felling trees 

or cutting up firowood ; consequently the 
friction on the handle is very great. Not- 
withstanding, the gum which fastens it 
adheres for years, except on the edge or end 
of the handle, where the wnrd itsplf becomes 
le<is or more worn. — Konyngt, America, 
158. 

DAHAK. EoTPT. Coloeynth. 

DAHIR Soe Acre. 

DAHIR, Desput or lord of Dobeil, from 
Des, * a country,' and Put, • the head* 

DA HIST AN a country separated by 
mount Taurus from Chorasan : Sec Euh. 

DAHTJ.4, nn oruamcntal ilowcrin;:^ plant 
orii^innlly from Muidco, now lai*gely cultiTa- 
ted iu India. 

DAHNAJ Abab, a stone alluded to bj 
Abu Zaid as resembling an emerald. 

DAHU, HiNo Artocarpus integrifolia, jak* 
tree. 

DAHTA, Hind Trophis aspera. 

DAI, Pma. Hind, a wet 
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DAKAB. 

«cooalidu£«» a midwife : the Soglilli in India | 
use tbaword Aminah. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassador sent by . 
Seleucus or by Li^ sou Antiochus Soter to 
Bimbasara soa of Cliandragupta. He was 
regarded by Strabo aa the most lying of all 
the Greek hiatoriaoa of India. See Yindn- 
sara. 

DAIMIO a hereditary priuoe of Japan. 

DAIN. HniD. PntB. Debt. 

PAIN. Btjbka. league, 2, milea and 2 far- 
longs. — Sim rnonds. 

DAIK, a town north-west of Basorah, re- 
markable fur a colossal tower of beautiful 
atructore. Ibn-nl-Wardi in the Khaewla-nl- 
Ajaib says, that sfrango sounds aro occasi- 
onally heard to procoed from its interior. 
Great antiquity is attributed to this mina- 
ret by all the natives of the oonntry. — M ij 
nan's Travels P. 239. 

DAIRI, until 18G0, amongst the Japanese, 
the ecclesiastical head of the goveriuuent, 
who resided at Miako. See. Kio. Kobo. 

(3094) DAISY, tho little perennial plant 
called BelUs permnin by botanists. In India, 
this plant and its vurie!i«s are cultivated as 
a ** s ouven ir" of home. — Ja§rty. 

DAITYA, an ancient hindn term need in 
various ways but generally to designate a 
different and hostile race. In the Maha- 
bharataj they are spoken of as aborigines ; 
also others of them as having power on the 
sea coasts : In other places, the term ia 
applicable to the buddhists ; and the wars of 
the Daitya against the Devata, are supposed 
to bo their hostile operations against the 
. Aryan race. The wars, between the immi- 
grant Aryan and tho Daitya, wero changed 
in tho oDurse of years into mytliical wars 
between gods and demons. Wh. II. of I. 

DAITYii. HiKD. a demon, a g^blm, See 
Viswakarma. 

DAIVA, llrxD. holy. See Hindu. 

DAI\VUZE£,oa the borders of Bi^our. 
See Kush. 

DAJJAI^ Araa. Hind. Pibs. Antiehrist. 
Tbe mahomedans believe in Antiohriat whom 

they term Al Dajjal. 

DAJIL| a town in Cutch Gandava. see 
Kelat. 

DAJKAB, Hind. FlacourUa lepiaria. 

DAK. VTiN'n. Tawal, Tam. the post, mail: 
tq travel by dak meaning as fast as the 
poat, and is performed in palankins or in 
earriagei, or on horeebaek. Also the mail 
or postal arrangements of India, where 
railroads, carts, horses, and men-ronners, 
are employed to carry the mails. 

DAK At a town of Jolalabad. 

DAKAR HiMD. of Oil Satlej, tow-lying 
attffclii land. 



DAKSHA. 

DAKAXJT Auo DAKAUrrTA, Hiiro. 

hindus born of, or descen^od from, a brah- 
man father and goalin motlior. They subsist 
ou alms ooUected on a Saturday and are as- 
trologers. 

DAKH. HiiiD. Vitia vinifera, Grapes, es- 
pecially the wild vine ; also raisins. 
DAKK.VBIJ HiMD. also D. papri HiNO. 

Butea froudusa. 
DAKHAN SHABAZ-FUR an idandat 

tho mouth of tho Mogna. 

DAKHILAH. Ak. Peii. Hind. In ac- 
counts, an entry, also a receipt for money, 

DAKINI. Hind a witch, a female goblia. 
DAKOOA, a small town inside the Straits 
of Babel-mandel, See Okelis. 

DARK A. A poisonous root of Nepal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 

poison elephants. 

DAKSHA. lu hindu mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth, 
in a human shape. He was the Either of 
Sati, the consort of Siva ; whose sod, Yira 
Badra (produced from the jatfa or locks of 
Siva), cut oil his head for treating his father 
with iudignity and causing the death of 
Sati (See Fanrati.) On the intercession o£ 
the gods, Dalt^a was restored to lifo ; bu.t 
his head having, during the battle, fallen 
into the fire and been bornt, it was replaced 
by that of a ha-goat, in whidi form he ia 
pourtrayed.'— This ia ihe account of Coleman 
and another account makes him father of 
Aditi, wife of Kasyapa but Wilson says 
Dakaha was the son of Brahma and father oi 
Sati, whom at the reoommeadation of the Ri- 
shisor sages, he esponsod to Siva, but he wai 
never wholly reconciled to tlio uncouth figure 
and practices of his son-in-law. Having on. 
dertaken to celebrate a aolemii saorifiee, hi 
invited all the gods except Siva, which sc 
offended Sati, that she throw herself into th< 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Sivi 
created Yirabhadra aud other furmidabh 
beings, and sent them to the soene of aoUon 
where tlioy disturbed the rite?, beat ant 
mutilated the assistants, aud eveu maltreat 
ed the gods, till Siva was appeased, aud ar 
tested thehr esoesses. Daksha, who Ium 
been decapitated in the 8eaffle» was restorec 
to life, but the head of a ram was substitutec 
for his own. Sati was born again as th« 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya, an< 
was again married to Siva. From this, aeeoni 
birth, she i?' called Parvati the mountalneei 
or Girija tho niotintain-boni, The distiii 
bance of Daksha's sacriiiue was a favourit 
legend with the hindns. CMman Hin 
Myth. p. G Eind. Theat Vol. J I i^ 26; 
Brahmadims. Ohandra. Suryayanft 
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DAKSHINA, Sansc. the right hand. 
DAKSHINA OU BHAKTA. See Bight 
and l^ft Hand Castes. BhaktA, 
Chfldukya. Hiadoo. India. 

BAK8BINACHABI.8. Onewlio follows 
ih« oba«rvanees (aohArik) of the right btnd 
tribe or caste-practisers of tho purer forms 
of tbe ritual, as opposed to Vdiuachari. — 
W*bm Ohm, 

DAKSHINAPATHA. The Suucrit name 

for the Dekhan. — Pri"». Ind. Ant. 

DAK.UNI. Tho witch of India. Aftor a 
battle iu which Ihigtea, a Halitore chief 
charged through Abbjo k^ingh's army, the 
Bajpot poets sang of his deed, is it ths bat- 
tl* cry of Kali, the hissing of iihesnag, the 
denunciation of Kalispur or the war-shout of 
Hsnowaota } is it the incarnation of Nur- 
■og» or the dartiog beam of Snrja f or the 
death-glance of the Dakuni 1 or that from 
the central orb of Xriaetra I— i2(i^«<A<m VoL 
Up 111. 

DAL. UiSD, any split pulse, henco Tnr- 
ka-Dai, Mung ka Dal Phascolus radiatus 
Cjtisiis csjao. It is greatly nsed as food by 
ail the better classes of natives, and uany 
Europeans ako like it, geaeraUy mixed with 
rice. 

DAL. HiKD, a bough : a baskot of leather 
er twi^s. 

DALA RiN-D ? Valeriana Wallithiaua. 

DALADA. Singh., tho sacred tooth of 
Baddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The oh- 
l^nal was destroyed by the Portngoeie in A* 
D, 1560. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but the object now shown, is a picroof 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than am ia diameter and lesembles tho tooth 
of m cioeodile lather than that of aman. — 



DALKEBOIA LANCEOLABIA. 

pevis of the Tounghoo district The timber 

seldom attains a very large size and is gene- 
rally found of a pirth of throo or four feet. 
Wood, {)\ack.~{JJcCltllaml.) One of thegenus 
Dalbergia, is known iu Tenasserini as tho 
Cbisel'Handle Tree. It is a common forest 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained wco<'. which 
the Karens call the egg-tree,and the I'.urmeso 
the ohisel-bandle tree, its wood being much 
used for chisel handles. Mr.Hsson hss not 
seen tin* Bowor, but the fruit identifies it 
with r.'.xburgli's genus. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia 
found throughout the ProTinosf, sometimes 
wrought into canoes, which he thinks is a 
specios of d:ilber;riH, but lie has never poon it 
in flower. It is the tree of which, according 
to l^urman geography, there is an immense 
specunen growing on the Great Eastern 
Island.— jtfwos. MeCldkmd, 

DALBEliaiA ACUAIINATA.^iH«. 



Sitaa. Cam. 

Sissn tree. AKOto-Htiti) 



SiMO. HiKD. 



DAIfAKI, a town of Persia near Abu* 

Shahr. See Iran. 

DALAMBANG. 8ee Glugi. 

DALAN. Hind. P£ks, a spacious and 
lsA>yb^ with sa open firont used byma- 
komedans of rank as a reception room.— > 

OmseUy's TVaro/s.— Vol. II p. II. 

(309.5) DAL6£EQIA, a ffenus of I'lants 
Mongiug to the natural orMr Ftbaeecg Dr. 
Wljght gifes Dslbergia frondosa, 
ls<ifoU»» ; marginata, ; Ooixoinensis 
reniformis^ ; rimosa, ; robust a, 
tcandeoB, ; stipulata, and tamariudifolia ; 
Oiu MoCMoiyaBd msntions that in Teaasserim 
Asare are four kinds of Dalbergia all Blach 
w»od$, YinJike, //tirm, all yielding a lioavy 
timber which will not iloat, aimiiar to Sisiioi). 
Tkm tmmu% veiy plsotiialia the Thara- 

vvUy nASaine disUietBi sho in the h>weri 



Dr. Aiiislio describes this a.s crowing in 
Oude, Bahar and Canara, as lurnishiug a 
valaable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships. — Mat Med, p. 210. 

DALBERGIA A LATA ^ 

Tsouk-yon. lUriisi. 
A tree of Moulmein. Usedlortoe4 hsn- 
(llee.— Coi. CaL Ex. lt^62. 

DALBERGIA ARBOnE.\. Willd. Bob- 
EDS. Syn. of Pon^amia trlabra. Vent. 

DALBERGIA AKBOREA. IJjBYira, Syn. 
Dalbergia frondoea. Roib. 

DALUi:BaiA FB02iD08A, Awl. ; IF. ^ 
A, t W. It. 

Dalbergia arborea, Hetfne. 
Erni pachelHtti. Tst. ) Pedda sopura. Tbl. 

In Ceylon, not nncommon iu tlio central 
provinces aud elsewhere up to an elevation 
of 8, 000 liBet. Grows in the Godavory for> 
estsand in tho Circars ; also in Pegu where 
it attains a girth (;f four feet and upwsidsi 
is taller and straighter than the Sissoo, 
aud furnishes a strong useful timber. — FL 
Andh , Captam Mime, Dr.Me CUkaid^p. 
10, Th». 

DALBERGIA LANC'EOLArvIA.Xwa-jK. 
NedoD. 8iK0. I NcndooB. 8iso. 

Described as growing in the western and 

sotithcrn provinces of Ceylon, and its 
wood as employed iu buildings aud for furni- 
ture. A cubio fiiot weighs 56 lbs., and it 
hurts Itom 60 to 80 yeais.— JTcin^m. 
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DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. 

DALBEEQIA LATIFOLIA, W.<L'A. Roxh, 

Shwet Sal. Bbng. 
Sit Sal* n 
Yendike? Btaii. 
Bitti. Uan. 
Todigate ., ? 
Vriksha* t, t 
Sweta slula. Dok. P? 
Uosewood Tree. SllO. 
Blackirood Tree. 
Mabbir Blaekwood Bsio. 
8iL Hun). 

This tree grows in the peninsula and nor- 
thern parts of India, in mare or less abuutl- 
aacej in tbo Godavery forests, the Circar 
moantwin, in Coimhatore, Malabar, Oaaara 
and Sunda, the 3. Konkau, on the banks of 
the Kali Naddi river, in the Sotitlicrn Mah- 
ratta Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Ben- 
gal, the Khaasia hills, and in Asaam : and, 
on the CloTomand«l and Bfalabar Coaste. It 
grows to an immense si^e, the trunk some- 
times measuring 15 feet in circumference, ex- 
clusive of the bark. In Coimbatore, it is 
lev abundant than tbo eattj maram, pcr- 
bApt litom being more sought after as yield- 
ing more valuable timber ; it is, there, a 
very dark, heavy and strong wood, Bustain- 
ing a weight of 515 lbs. Everywhere, in 
Southern India, this valttablc wood has risen 
much in price, the two indents from tlio 
Madras and Bombay Gun Carriajje Manvi- 
factories amounting, in 1S58, to 5,000 cubic 
feot In Caaaia, tms troo was formerly given 
to applicants at 3 Rupees each ; but that 
practice has bcon disallowed. There is not 
much blackwood remaining in the Anamallai 
Forest, bat thero is a considerable quantity 
in the escheated forest of Channat Nair, and 
it is abundant in Wynaad and Coorg. In 
consequence of its increasing value instruc- 
tions were given, in 1858, for an experi- 
mental sowing at Nellumboor, with what 
result is not known. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is rtbundant and large at the north end of 
Dandeieo forest ; scanty elsewhere. It is 
xatber common in most of tbo Bombay eoast 
ibrests, particularly in ravines of the hills 
and under thr* Ghatg, also on the ghats ; but, 
there, it never reaches the great size which 
It attains in MaUbar. It is ako often crooked. 
The wood is extensively nsed for cabinet 
work, knees of vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, &c. It appears, in density of 
grain and endurance, to be much superior to 
tboSissoo of Hindoostan: Tho wood of the 
oontre of the trunk and large branches, is 
greenish or greenish black, often mottled, or 
with light coloiired veins running in varioos 
dixeetions. It is dose grained, admitting of 
the ifaieat polish, and is employed for furni- 
ture of every description, and, in the Mndras 
Qun Caniage Manufactory, fur light held 



DALBERGIA PANICULATA. 

beams, cheeks, axle cases, braces, perch- 
es, poles, splinter-bars, waggon perches 
and framing* light field spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable that large 

plantations have boon formed in waste places 
of the is or th- western provincesof ilindoostan. 
In Malabar, it is the magutfioent tree frona 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, and planks 4 feet broad arc uftea. 
procurable, after all the external while wood 
has been removed ; it is heavy and dose- 
grained, admitting of fine polish and is very 
much used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras Presidency. — 
Drs. Roxburgh, Wight, Gibson and Cleghom^ 
Voigt, Flor. Anikr., Captam BMme. 

DALBBBGIA H0019IAKA, Tk». : Mwfft 
Cat,p* 51 ; folios 5-8, 

D. Lanccolaria, Jj'nn. fiL 
NadooD^gau. Sin on. 
A great tree, whiob grows in the eouthem 
and central parts of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation. — Thwaites' Enumeratio Plnntarum 
Zeylaniees, Part II. p. 93. See D. Lakceolaria. 
DALBERGIA OOATAf? 

Tsonk yo. Burm. 
A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
u&ed for tool handles.^a/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBEfiQIA.OOJEIN]5NSI8, iM. IT. 
[c. 

Tcv-ii<;. Mamr. 
Tenuis. ,. 
i'linnui 

Ati muktatnu. Tel. 

A tree 30 feet high, grows in the valleyB 
of the Himalayas, the Kheree jungle, Dehi»- 

Dboon, Kaoiaon, Sirmorc, in Oude and tbo 
Godavery forests. Found both in the K on - 
kan and inland Bombay forests, especially 
common in some parts of Kolwan, EJurn. 
deish, and the Satpoora Hills. It is a wood 
of great strength and touj^hnoss, especially 
applicable for cart-building, ploughs, &c., 
seldom reaches a size sufficient to give « 
plank of 9 inches. The wood of that which 
grow3 on the Godavery is valuable, but the 
tree is rather rare there. — Voigt, Fl. Andh.^ 
Useful Fiants, Dr. Gibson, Captain JJcddont^. 
(Nom^Ia this the ** Thevue^' of Nagpore t 
See aboTo). 

DALBEBGIA. PANICULATA, Moxi. ; 

W. <£; A. 



^laoJa motuku. Tbu 
Nommi chettu. 
Tdtei 



Porilla. aapara Tsu 
Telia pachciiari. 
TdkBetNTM. „ 



Pat eh slay wood. Anqlo-TAM. 
Phassic Mahb. 
Putcbalai maram. Tut» 

Pachchari. Tlx.. 

This troe grows in Moulmein, A.'ssain, 
Oude, in the Nothem Circars, iu the Goda- 
very Foiesta, Coimbatore, at Courtallttm, in 
the Mawul districts, and above the Ghata. 

In Coimbatore, it attains acon-'idcrable sis'.f?, 
and the timber is said to be strong, and fit 
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DALBERGIA 8ISS0IDBS. 



DALBlROIik SISSOO. 



fot many purpose. It is rather commou in 
aottoCllktt'BmBlMijforwtikboth of the coast 
nd inlltw^i The wood there is light yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes 
in house building, agriculture, &c. But, 
Captain Beddome teUs ns of jPorilla sopara. 
(Qodavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) Tel. Dal- 
heigia paniculata, that the wood is perfectly 
useless — it is arranged in riogs with softer 
sobstsnce in between the layers. Voigt tells 
m that it is white and firm bat less nsefiil 
than some of the other species. Tho churacter 
of the wood would thus seem to vary accord- 
iig to locality — I>r«. Wight and Gibson, 
Toigi, Cafftmn BeUomt. 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA, Roxb. ; W,Ic. 
Dalbergia Krowoe, lioxb. 
„ latifolia, Gibson. 

Hub tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegs, -whera it it very ahundaatf and attains 

a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tall- 
er and straigbtor than SiMOO. — Voigt, Lr, Mc 

CUlhnd, p. 10. 

DALBERGIA SISS01DE8, 6rah. 

m ntnin. Tax. 

Bbdc wood. ,. 
Iittr manm. Tam. 



Vittj maram. 
jKu--itti y, 
Wic^t lays that this is perhaps the 
best known* in the Coimbature jungles, of 
the trees yielding blackwood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps better. It 
aboanda in the Palgbant fbrwts, bnt, in 
IfliO^ was rarely to be met with of great 
saw/when it and its congener Dalbergia 
lattfolia are carried to ^ifadras it becomes one 
of the rosewoods of the furniture shops. It 
iiftMMlIertmtiiaaD. latifinlia, bntnere 
comoD in the ton^ Both yield a black 
voodf and in Madras are indiscriminately 
eaUed Bosewood." The wood contains 
maA wSk, mbklk unfits it for leoelTing paint. 
Mr. Bohde says that this, the Uaokiirood or 
East India Rosewood, is ono of onr best 
woods for plain furniture, though at Madras 
it is said to cast aboot a good deal ; by ex- 
ftdttim^ he foimd it to be ono of the strong- 
irt timbers we have in the Circars, ho is in- 
ftiaed to believe that tho wood imported 
from the Western Coast is not equal in 
aksngUi to the smaller but doser grained 
wood of the Circars, and the appearance of 
flatter is more veined and he thinks closer 
is the grain than that of the Western Coast — 
the wood ooBtaios moeh oil which iMiden it 
wait for rsceiviiigtpai n l i l ogs are almost in- 
vsriably faulty in the centre .• as a tough 
strong wood it will be fonnd useful whether 
or straight. Dr. Gibson does not re- 
a spem distiaefe from 

f MIAw-ri^' mmh Mr. 




and Dr. WigH in Cat. of Ex. of 1851, iJr. 
QUf^wmin Mai/ra* E. J. R. 

DALBERGIA Slb^SOO, Roxh. 
Pterooarpus siesu, Roxb. 
Sissoo wood. Emo. lYerra SImoo. TsJk 

Sissu. Bind |Sinowa.Uau? 

This tree grows in Bengal, Nagpore,Qiiie' 

rat, in the hills about Nagotnah, and Kennery 
jungles. Itis a native of Bengal aud the ad- 
joining provinces to the northward whero 
the timber is much posed. Sissoo is scarce 
in the hills of Ajmeer, but more abundant in 
Kntah. There is a large forest of SisHoo and 
olive about ten miles from Kohat, on the 
Han gu andMeransai road, which might yield 
a considerable supply of timber, though not 
of large size. It is the most valuable hard 
wood in the Punjab, lu ^tagpore, logs of 
it aro procurable from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and 3 to 2^ feet in girth at 6 annaa the 
cubic foot. But it is said to attain a great 
size in Chandah. It is there employed in 
ornamental work, domes of gharries, dl:c. It 
was introdnoed into the Madraa FMdenoj 
from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. 
Wallich, and lias been planted on the banks 
of the Toomboodra, where it is said to be 
thriving wonderfully ; it is growing eiten- 
civeiyin the cantonment of Masulipatsm, as 
an avenue tree, and has been pluiited in 
some places on the banks of the Kistnah 
anient Hie trees thrire well at Masuli- 
patsm, and from their appearance, Mr. Hohde 
thinks it would thrive well in the Madraa 
provinces. Its rapid growth recommends it 
for avenues, for the tree attains perfection lu 
28 years, it is propagated and rsarsd with 
facility, and early attains a good worldng- 
condition of timber. Tho wood is greyish 
brown with darker coloured veins, very 
strong, but said to be not very durable. It 
is lued in Bengal for gun carrisges, and fur- 
nishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkable 
strong, but not so durable as could be wish- 
ed : it answers well for Tsrions other eoono- 
mical purposes. Captain Macdonald tells US 
that, in (ianjam and Clumsur, it has a cir- 
cumference of 4^ feet, with height from the 
ground to the intaiaeotion of the first braaflh 
of 15 feet, andfnmishesthematerialofwhidi 
tables, chairs, couches, book-stands and other 
artiolca of furniture are usually made in 
that pert of tiie ooontiy. It la not so plenti- 
ful as it was, being in great request. In 
the Dekhan, the wood is used principally, 
from its strength and natural bend, for 
native hackeries ; when it can be procured 
long and straight, it makea good soalta for 
bnggiM. Tht woodef tha ^jiBMr trtt is 
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DALHOUSIE. 

very dark and beautifully veined, like rose- 
wood. Upon the whole there is scarcely 
a tree which deserves more attentioo ; for, 
when its rapiil growth in almoet every soil, 
[t i beauty and uses, are taken into account, 
fow trees can be compared with it. Major 
Campbell's estimate of the value in practice, 
of thia wood, is 96, being higher than that 
of the best speciiiieiis of teak. Wood har<l, 
strong, tenacious, and compact, Mliilst its 
great durability combines to render it one 
of the most valuable timbers known. Dr. 
Wallich and others have recommended it for 
plantations, showing the probable return. 
Flowering time, the beginning of the hot 
season : tho seed ripens ab-)Ut the close of 
tiie year. — Voi^t, Captmn Maedontdd^ Mr, 
RoKde*» MSS. Dr. Irvine s Gen Med: Top. of 
Ajm^er, P. 203. Drs liiddell, Ci^S^m, CMd 
Roxburgh, Captain Sankey. 

DAL BULLOO GEEiiA. C^n. A tree of 
Oanara and Sttoda, on the elevated plateau 
between Gungawalee and Black river, does 
not reach a groat size. Wood very strong 
and tough, aud sought after for agricultural 
implemeuls.— i?r. Gibton. 

DALCHIKARA. Hotd. See Dal-Shikara. 

DALCIilNL Pers. Cinnamon. 

DALCFIINI B^aaiKd. Anqlo-Uikd. 
Cassia Derries. 

DaL-DAL, the name of the horse of Ali, 
sou in law of Mahomed. 

DAL-DaL Hind, Bog, quagmire. 

DALECIIAMPIA : of this genus of plants 
Wight gives Capensis, 1881 ; Indica, 1882 ; 
yelutina, 1881. 

DALCCUAMPIA BIDENTATA, Blume. 
D, Indica Wight, D. ve!utin:i,, Wi;^-ht, (irows 
at Qouagama, oa the Lower Bud ulla road 
from Koody ; but is not common. — TMp, 
En. pi. zfii/L p. 270 

DALECU A M I' I A rOM I F E RA. 

Doulcya-iuad. R». 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Yalloy, partienlstly in 

tho Pommah Choa"Qg. The trees are from 
threo to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark bruwo, aud adapted for cubinct-makiug 
— Z>r. Mm CUttaiuL 

DAMATJN, a town on the Concan coast. 

DALHOUSIE, James Andrew Broun Il;im- 
say, tenth Earl and first Marquis of, w<is boru 
on the33nd April 1812. His father was a ge- 
neral in the army, employed in the Peninsular 
war and at Waterloo, was for a time gover- 
nor of Canada, and commander of the forces 
in India from 1828 to 1832. James was 
the third son by the heiress of the Bronns 
of Oolstoun in Haddingtou.shire. He fNtf 
educated at Harrow, aud subsequently at 
(Jhdstchuroh, O&foid, wliere ho was fourth 



DALHOUSIS. 

class in classics (1833), and graduated ^f. A. 
I iu 18.58. By the deaths of his cider 
brothcrii he became Lord liamsay in 1832, 
and in 18S4 he strove for a seat in the 
House of Commons, contesting Edinburgh 
against Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord 
CampboUi aud James Abercrombia after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Dunfermline. He was unsuccess- 
ful then, but in 1837 he was returned for 
the county of Haddington. In 1838 on liia 
father's death, he was called to the House of 
Lords, where he showed great attention to 
busincHs detail'^, but did n it distinguish 
himself as ;i speaker. He firs': eutered offi- 
cial life iu 1843, during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom his business habits 
had recommended him. Ho was appointed 
Vice-Prosidout of the Board of Tra Ic, and 
in 1844 became President of the same do- 
partmeot. In these ofl&csa he aetivelyxn- 
vesti^ted all the details of the nulway sy8> 
toni. made himself acquainted with tho 
finiiucial and practical management of rail- 
ways, and framed regulations for the con- 
duet of the numerous bills that were pressed 
upon Parliament during the Railway mania 
of 1844-4.5. His reforms and improvements 
in the Board of Trade had been ho extensive 
and so judicious, that on the aooeenon of 
Lord John Russell to Office in 1846, Lord 
Dalhousie was requested to retain his posi- 
tion, with which request he complied. 

Towards the close of 1817, L jrd Ilard- 
inge was re called from India, and the 
governor-genersl-ship of that country wan 
offered to Lord Dalhousie. He went to 
India with a plan of action already 
formed on cortaiu principles, aud to those 
principles he firmly adlured during the 
eight years of his government. He felt 
that the pacific policy of his predecessor.'? 
had not succeeded, and that situat<>d as 
India waSi it required to be ruled by a 
firm and uncompromising hand. When 
he entered on the government of that 
<'ounfry, peace prevailed. On rpachinj* 
Calcuvta, Lord Ualhousio lost uo tinio 
in proclaiming his policy : *' We are lords 
paramount m India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dominion over the ter- 
ritories in possession of tlie native priucei. as 
we slready hold over die other half of In- 
dia." Soon after his artival, news was brought 
that British officers were murdered at Mool- 
tan, and that Moolraj was in in revolt ; Lord 
Dalhousie marched a force into tiie North 
Weetem provinces, defeated the Sikhs and 
wmexod the Punjab to the British do- 
minions in tho Kast. When little more than 
two years wore passed, the govemmout 
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DALHOUSIE. 

oTlAdia found Itself involved in hostilities 

with Buimab, whore British tniders had been 
insulted by the ofticera of the king of Ava. 
Kemoualraiices proving Jiseless, Lord Dal- 
hou^edMpatchedan expedition against Fogu, 
and ia a few weeks the entire coast of Bur- 
mah WIS in his hands. Finding that tho 
kin^ of .4 T a still refused thoir just demands, 
he uTiiered the Brititih troops to occupy -i'egu 
and iMwpormte it with their donunions. 
310 was effected at tho closo of 1652; from 
tiattime to the end of his administration tho 
Ifidian empire enjoyed comparative peace. The 
Bth diifericts of Nagpore, Sattara, Tanjore, 
thaOaxnatiCy Behar, and Onde were several- 
ly annexed to British possesions by Lord 
Dalhousie. either in consequence of failure of 
rightful heird among the native dynasties, for 
tM payment oS Continganta, orelsa to put an 
eod to tli0 ernelty aad oppression which 
those princes exercised towards their own sub- 
jects. It is almost needless to add that tho 
aedal oondition of aaeh of the annexed pro- 
vinceabaa propoftionably improved. 

Baring this time, great changea were effect- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie in tho government and 
cirilization of India, and in the development 
of its lefoarces. A yearly deficiency in the 
rsfSBOe was converted into a surplus until 
the years 18-53-5I nnd 1 85 1-5.5, when, chiefly 
in couseqiieivjo of tiio vast public improve- 
ments unuertakea, there was a duliciency of 
aearij balf » million. The shipping of India 
doabled its tonnage, a Legislative Graaeil waa 
organized, the civil service was thrown open 
to competition, the annual accounta were 
expedited,and prifon-discipline waa improved. 
A liystem of uniform and cheap postage 
was also introduced l)y Lord D;ilIionsie ; a 
portion of tho peninsula intersected by 
r&ilway, aud all the large towns brought into 
iasMOdiaf conneotion hy mem of the eleetric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. O'Shaughnessy, 
4,000 miles havinj^ been constructed and 
plaead in workiog order between November 
1 809 and Febroary 1 856. The manufacture 
of salt, the production of cotton, tea, and 
flftT, the breeding; of sheep, and tho improve- 
ment of agricultural implementa all received 
Locd Dalhouste's attention. The develop. 
immA of tbe reaoarose of the eonatoy in ixon» 
coal, and other minerals was a matter on 
which ho bestowed peculiar care ; and mea- 
tana vcero also taken for the preservation of 
thalbreets, and for making their produce 
svailaUes. At the same time a new and 
aniform survey of the districts wa<? com- 
menced, aLtl the limits of subject statos 
accurately defined. Lrrigation on a large 
soale was attended to k^ind, Madras, and 
IpliifS tii9fl|ifig»«i«i^tiiiaaoge«, Indus, 



DAIrLA. 

Nerbndda and Bnrmmpooter was im- 
proved, grand trunk roads were oarriedto 

LX Uii, through tho Pun j ib, and to Patna, and 
others made in I'egu and Sind. A roud waa 
also constructed from Hindustan to the 
frontiers of Thibet commeDciog from the 
plains of the Suthj aud another put in pro- 
pjress from Arracau over tho Youraah ridge 
to Pegu. The most stupendous work however 
whieh eignaliaed hia government was the 
Ganges canal carried out by the skill and 
energy of iSir Proby T. Cantly, Uiidir his 
vigilaut authority also the department of pub- 
lic works was reformed throughout aud 
colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil eugincering. Schools and lollpgesj 
were established and placed under govern- 
ment inspection. The most strenuous ef- 
forte were at the same tame made for the 
eradication of tho systems of auttee and 
thuggee, and tho practice of infanticide. 
The condition of tho European soldiers was 
likewise greatly improved. Provision waa 
also made for both Flrotestant aad Roman 
Catholic worship, on oqunl terms and ex- 
tensive changes wore made in matters of 
criminal aud civil justice. Lord DaIhou.sie also 
required the government of each PresideiKiyy 
each Lieutenant-governor, and the chief offi- 
cer of every province to send in to the go- 
vernor-general AQ annual report of the chief 
evento that oeenned within their several 
jurisdictions, in order to test tbe progreaa 
mado by the nation at lar^o. For his Pticccsa 
in the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie was raised to 
a marquieate in 1849 : and on his return to 
England in May 1856t with ahattered health 
atul a broken constitution, the East India 
^Ccrni piny settled on him a pension of .^OoO/. 
a yt-ar. He had previously been appointed to 
the wardenship of theC^qne Forte on the 
death of tho late Duke of Wellington. He 
died on the 19th 186 ? 

DALI Hind, basket of fruit or vegetables, 
DALIAH. Hind, a branch of a tree. 

DALIM OR DA RIM. Beng. Hind. 
Puuica grunatum. — Linn, pomegranate tree. 

DALIMBA, A hard granulated coarse 
stone, of Cuttack, very common, and worked 
into utensils of vaiious kinds— Cot. £xMb, 
1802. 

DALKISSOPvE, atribu'nry to thoHooghly 
running through the i'aciiote district, in L, 
2&^(f N. L. 86''34\ E. running a E-^ 8. 
E.,— into Hooghly at Diamond Harbour, 
after a course of 1 70m. it can be crosbod at 
ISancoorn, 50 M. from source, and at Jah< 
anabad by means of fords. 

DAL-LA, or Giant's Peak, in Bhutan, N. 
Of Tanong in Lst. 37^ 50, N. and L. 9r 
9 d2 
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34 R The top of the peak is 22,495 Ft. 
above the sea as Trigonometrically measur- 
ed firam Gdiatti. Tlus peak is tM piomi' 
nent feature in the Himalaya panoruna of 
Central Assam Schla/^. 

DALLAli XHAFAK Hind. Skiaa. 

DALLAL HUT), a procurer, ahone-ooii* 
per. Wilson. 

DALLAL AH, Him) a oourtesaii, The 
Dalilah of the Bible. 

DALMY, an island in lat 24** 28* N. long. 
52"* 27' £ , on the south side of the Persian 
Gulf. — ITorsh urgh . 

DALMEKATTEA, Sivcir. Wood-Motli. 

DALOSINGHA on TALOOSINGHEE, 
Ubu ? A tree of Oaojam and Gomsnr, bnnit 
for firewood and charcoal but ploughshares 
are sometimes made of it. Captain Macdonahl. 

DALrSHIKARA, A crystallized salt, 
brought to Ajmere from Bombay ; it 
is wmte and transparent, in small grains : it 
ia very poisonous : is sometimes used in 
medicine ; but, chiefly in " rasan" or trans- 
mutation of metals : is true bichloride of 
nmoniyi or oonosive sublimate: costs one 
rupee per tola. — Cm, Med. Top. p. 134. 

DALUKaAH£H-£I&£. 6i«Gii. £a- 
phorbium. 

DAL-TJBUB. Bmr. Osjanus Indlcus, 
Sjpreng. 
PALU-WANG. See Glnga. 

DALYELL, N. A. and A. Gibmi, joint 
authors of Dalyell's Bombay Flora. 

DAM, ENGLian, Anicut, Tamil, literally 
dim-boilti anamegiTenin Sontihem India 
toadam or weir drown aoroas a river to 
dam up the water. The grandest is that 
across the Godavery river, about seven miles 
long, hnt others cam up the waters of the 
Kistnah, the Palar, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
boodra and the Pennar. See Canal. 

DARL Hind. This coin in the Ayeen-i-Ak' 
beree, and consequently iu most revenue 
aoeoonts, is considered to be the 40th part of 
a rupee. 

DAM. Pers. Pric^ Ooat: Be*dam; un- 
priced, priceless. 

DAiiA. Sansc, a house. It is domos; 
Or. dmua^ Lat. dlMNtf; 8Ia? : dmmah, 
Celt Maim>% iHtmm p. 834. 

DAMAHAN Hind Fagonia Cretica. 

DAMAKA. Sans. Coriandrum sativum. 

DAMALOHERRY a pass about 30 miles 
N. of Amboor leading from Mysore to the 
Carnatic. On the 20th May 1740, nabob 
Dost Alii fell, herOi in-aotiou tgabist the 
Mahrattas. Orme. 

^ DAMAN HiMD. of KahoD, Qrewia opposi- 
tifrUitt 

DAMAK-I-KOa Pcnian alio Hiadi, is 
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the name given to the low hills that form 
the basis of the higher ranges of the Him- 
alaya and in which soeh hiU'States as Kola- 
hah, and others are situated. It is also th(3 
skirt of the hills, of the region of low 
hills at the base of the Punjab Himalaya. 
The soil is indurated clay which beoomes 
prolific when subjected to cultivation. The 
Derajat, the line next the Indus, is fertile 
and populous. Ritchie Vol. II p. 13' TM 
BriHth taorld in the east. Ses Fowell, Hand' 
hook. Earn. JPtoi, FmiftA P. 202. See 
Afghan. Indus. 

DAMAN, See Damaun. Kol. 

DAMABA. WilsDu'b History of Kashmir 
describee this people as a fieroe intractable 
rsce, murderers of king Ohakra Verma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his adTanoe to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAlfABA, OR DAMKU, supposed to be a 
small hand-drum, or rattli^ usoslly seen ia 
the hands of 81 va or his avatars. Thia 
definitiou ul' tho emblem is however doubtful, 
as it has more the appearance of an hour* 
glass, though rattlea off this form axe sold in 
all the bazaars of India, and used by religions 
devotees and others to attract attention.-* 
Cole Myth. Hind, p. 377. 

OAMABGAYA. Bam. Cnounis aeutan- 
gulus. 

DAMARLOUT— ? A brown coloured wood 
of Penang used for building and general 
purposes. — Col. Frith. 

D AMMABA AUSTRALIS is the kauri or 
yellow pine timber tree of New Zealand. 

DAMAK MATA KOOCHING, Daraar 
Dagiug ; and Damar Batoo, are gum-producta 
of the if alay Peninsula and of the Archi- 
pelago. Damar- matapkooehil^ when mixed, 
with the miniak-kayoo^ ov wood oil, makes 
a durable varnish. 

DAMAR PUTBH. Malay. White dam- 
mer. 

DAMAE SFXO. Dammor. 

DAM A SAH. a priuce whose name is 
engraved on the Giroar rook, containing 
the edicts of Aaoka. See Hoseriptions, Juna- 

gurh. 

DAM MAD AT?, called also Dhummuh is a 
popular oeremony with the agricultural 
and lower classes in India. It consists in 
jumping into a fire, and treading it out, 
with the exclamation of " Dum Mudar, Dum 
Mudar !" that is, " by the breath of 
Mudar, by the breath of Mudar." It is de- 
voutly believed that not a hair theee 
devotees getssinged, and that those who have 
practised the ceremony are secure against 
the venom of snakes and scorpions, Budee- 
ood^deen Shah Mudar, in honor of whom 
iUi oeiwnony aimuatty ttkw plaM, waf| m- 
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DAlCiSCDS. 

eofdiag to the Mimt-i-Mui&reat a oonverted 

Jew. He is said to have beta born at Aler)po 
in 1050 A. D., and to have conte to India in 
the reign of Sultan JbraJieem 6kurUe ; and 
bftring taktu up his abode between Ccwnpore 
and Fumciabadf and expelled therefrom an 
evil gerxias called Mnkmt Deo, who infested 
the plAte, he gave the nam«^ of Miikunpoor to 
lu8 reaidenoe, and waii buried there in 1433 
A.J), at the good old age ofnaarly ibor 
bimijTd years ! The toml^ wbioh is a hand- 
mm9 structure, was raised over him by Sul- 
tnh Ihrahcom. He iis believed still to be alive, 
M'heneeis frvqnmtly stjled Zbda Shah 
liMkr. The prophet Mahomed gave him the 
^wn o( hubs i' dum, or retention of breath 
and hence arose hie longevity, as the number 
of big reepiratioof waa dlminiBhed at plea- 
nra. There is a dais of JUbewv callad Mu- 
darea, after his name. They generally wear 
black cloth and are much addicted to the 
of intoxicating drugs. £UioU SupP' 
€0^9. Set Mudarm. 

DiOi ASCna Tbis city is aboat two miles 
in length, is surrounded by a fortified in- 
cloeure ia very bad repair, dating back to the 
time of Selim I., and which waa built on the 
nte of the old mJla raised by tbe Arabs in 
€50. It has eighteen gates, the most curious 
of them being that called bab-i-PauIous, or 
the gate of St. Paul. The streets are narrow 
aod windiiig, but an provided wiih a foot- 
pavement ou each sida. The bouses* built 
of earth and brick, are simple externally, 
but fitted up within with great magnificence. 
Dainaacna ^ntains GO places of worship ; 
tbo largest and finest is that dsdioatsd to 
St. John the Baptist, and whishis always 
closed in moments of danger or on a sign of 
alarm. It is one of the finest buildings 
•rsctad bj the nhristiaiiSi and its noble pro- 
portions, handsome doms, and elegant min- 
arets, are oljects of general admiration. This 
rehgioos monument was thoroughly repaired 
bjtho oalqihWalid in the year ^)Guf the 
H^pn ; its doon, contrary to oriantal ens- 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought. 
A mahomedan tradition says that at the end 
of tbo world i^t John the Baptist will descend 
iBto thia building, while Jesns Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem, 
and Mahomed, the prophet of God, to the 
teoif le at Mecca. The other monuments of 
OseilyMe, the great basaar destined to re- 
oeire the cara?sas» and in which from 1,200 
to 1,500 cameb may assemble ; the seraglio, 
or ^lace of the pacha; the khan in 1860 
possessed by Azad Pacha ; and that of bula- 
MAflMha. The comBierce of the d.tj also 
possesses thirty one khans and "large entrs- 

^ JS^ ^i»&^hoiiMB of 



DAMASCUS SWORDS. 

DtmascQs form one of its curiosities j they 
are 150 in number, and are regarded as the 

finest in the cast. Damascus is the genersl 
rende/vou3 of from 40,000 to 50,000 pilgrims 
who aasemble there from all points of Otto- 
man Europe and Asia, and even from Persia 
and Tnrlustan, in order to go with a oaravan 
to Mecca. The sacred caravans encamp on a 
piece of ground to the east of the city, at 
abont fire bnndred yards from the christian 
buriai ground. Near the spot may be seen 
the remains of the eanctuaiy built in memory 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Independently 
of the great caravan which leaves at the end 
of the month Ramadan, there are tbree 
others ; one which goes three times a year 
to Bagdad, another every fortnight to 
Aleppo, and the third every three months 
to Cairo. Damaseos waa formerly cele- 
brated for its mann&ctnre of sword 
blades; but its industry now consists in mak- 
ing soaps, stuffs of cotton, and silk, to- 
baooo, saddlery, and cabinet work. There 
are in the eity 750 dealers in st^ sailed 
damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles ; 98 fringe-makers ; 70 printers on 
stuffs ; 186 dyers ; 72 saddlers' shops ; 78 to- 
baoeo manulkolorieB, and 48 for pipes. 19ie 
population of Damasou amounts to 180,000, 
130,000 mahomodans. 30,000 Christians, 
Greeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
isbismatie Greeks have a church of their 
own, Imt the catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three 
Latin monasteries, viz. tho Holy Monastery, 
that of the Lazzarists, the successors of the 
Jesuitmissionariss, and that (tf the Capuchins. 
The Armenians and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and tho Jews have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a pach^ie of that name, the rssidenoeofa 
first class mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 4 2 arch-bishops and bis- 
hops under him. The pacha of Daniasou.s 
bears the title of Prinoe of the Pilgrimage, 
because he was formerly charged to accom- 
pany the caravan to Mecca. The plain of 
Damascus is covered with magnificent gar- 
dens, planted with orange and lemon trees, 
cedars, fig and apricot trees and shrabo of all 
kinds. The Baradi, aptire and limpid river, 
divides itself into sovon branches, and 
waters the town and its fine gardens. The 
two points by which Damaseos is placed in 
communication with the sea are the ports of 
Beyrout and Saida." — Ladies^ Journal. See 
Jews. KaUia. Khhalif. Nicolo-di-Conti. Semi- 
tic races. 

DAMABCtrS SWORDS present on thsir 

surfaco a variegated appearance of water- 
ing. The blade is focmsd by miitue in 
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nearly equal proportions of the celebrated 
wootc and toft iron which being welded to- 
gether and repeatedly doubled gives the de- 
sired appearance. Daggers aud sword blades 
thus formed are common among the retainers 
of the hiU-semindara in the Kortheni Cir- 
cars of the Peninsula of India, the handlea 
of which, formed of ixoo, are frequently 
damascened in silver. 

The famous Damascos blades, so renowned 
in the time of the crusaders, nre made in 
I>:imascu3 no longer. The art has been lost 
for three or four centuries. Old swords, of 
the true steel, are however occasionally to bo 
fraud there. They are readily ^atingnkihed 
from modem imitations by their el^r and 
ail very ring when struck. 

Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia pp. 120 
and 121) says that C9oloael Andeofi^at Zlata- 
vust haaeucccededin manufiusturing valuable 
Dnniapcns blades, weapons combining edge 
and elasticity* Tho water was a succession 
seemingly email bundles of almost parallel 
lines, occupying the -whole breadth of the 
bhule : the ends of tlie bimdles crossing 
and nuni:ling :it the point of jimction. They 
are however, a series of minute curves, form- 
ing together lines disposed in bundles arti- 
culated together and dividing the length of 
t!io weapon into many sections. They have 
not the regular ariiculatiun of the orti- 
eulated Khorassanio blade, their lines are 
infinitely finer. T. W. Atkinson Oriental 
Western, Siberia V. 120-1 EiMt M. S. S. 
Taylor Saracen T. 130. 

D.\MASK, 
Teladamaadiina. It. 

Damaskwerkf DUT. 
Veaite, Fa. 

DasHutoa TafidMog. Gib 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with 

figures of flowers or other ohjocts. T}ie art 
is said to have been brought irum Damascus 
hence the name. It is largely manufactured 
at Dumlbrline in Scotland and at Breokin in 
Wales. 

DAMASKWERK. Duk. Damask. 

(666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM, a 
pretty flowering plant of Macassar ; the petals 
are of delicate white, and the long caly has 
its comers ornamented with fringes gathered 
into a kind of flounce or furbelow. It is 
common in some of the floods and pools. 

DAMAS EN TAFELZENG. Obb. Da- 
inaak> 

DAMATHAT. Bumi. The book contain- 
ing tlio Burman code of laws. 

DAMBADIMNA, a place of buddhist 
celebrity in Ceylon. — Piin. Jnd. Ant, 

DAMBOOL. A buddhist temple and rock, 
nearMatellttin Geylooi ia wiuchia a rude 



Ksmttelutattt. Salftid, 
Tela adamu cad», Sf. 



caye with carvings. The Makara, a mons 
trous idol, with the trunk of an elephant, tli< 

feet of alien, the teeth of a ciDcodile rirn 
tlio ears of a pig, is a prominent figure tlier<3 
Somo of the statues of Buddha are upwarde 
of 40 feet in length. The Danbool tempi « 
contains an admixture of emblems of brali- 
manical and buddliiist -worship. It was first 
endowed btJ B. (J. — Tennant, 

DAUBU TAGH, mountains of tho pro- 
vince of Iran, have the topaa, beiyl, siuiorl 
and gold. kSeo Irnn. 

DA.M-DUM, A venomous fly in the Phan- 
gau pass the bite of wludk causes severe irri- 
tation. 

DAMGIIAN, n town in Khorassan, dos- 
cribed by modern travellers a.s a mass of de- 
solate ruins, in a vast gravelly plain, with a 
wretched Tanlted lane ^mud*built kuts for 
a bazaar. — Mariham^t Bmbmjf P. lOS. 

DAMMAJI GAEKWAR, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur tho first of tho Gaekwar family, 
who founded the dynasty in A. D. 1720. Ho 
waa an offioer under Kbandi Bao Holkar. 
Tho Gaekwara ruled until the treat v witii. 
the British of 1802. ISee Maharatta Oovern* 
ments in India. 

DAM^APADAN,awork, in Pali, contain- 
ing mond preoepjta* — Ryi«r'* MatUm Mo^ 
nachtsin p. 435. 

DAMINNE. Singh. A tree of the captern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 41 
feet and it is oalculated to last 40 years. Ita 
wood is used for gun-stocka and common, 
house buildings. — Mendis. 

DAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 
See India. 

DAUMAR Abab. Hdid, Haiat. Boain, 

Re.sins. 

DAM.MAR BATU. Malay. Dammar. 
DAMMAKGUQQELAM.Til. Dammer. 
DAMMAR 

Btnunar, Arab. Quz. 

Hiud. Hal 
YakthailaplM, Saks. 
DnnuBida. Siaen. 

A reain in very general use throughout 
Eastern and Southern Asia, a»id tho soveral 
sources from which it is obtained may be 
noticed : 

Tho •* Jkmmers'' of the Madra.s Presi- 
dency arc obtained from frors of tho irpuf^a 
Vateria, Canarium, and Shoroa or Vatica. 
The two former m Vateria and Oinariiim, 
yield by far the lai^st part if not the whole 
of the dammora produced on the Western 
coast of the peniusula, whilst the Shorca 
or Vatica genus yield the greater part of 
that coIIectM in tho northern and eastam 
districts. 

They may be briefly anaoged aa follows;-- 



Coongiliatn, Tax. 
Googhilum, Tel. 
Tala^tso, Uria. 
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If^immer of the Wutern C^tul is the Black 
IlumiMr,OuiMiim ilrietniii, the ourpoo ooon- 
^iiianiof Aiaslle, Dammara nigra I e;:,!- 
tima o£ Rumphius and the Canari of tho 
Malayala. This occnrs in large stalactitic- 
hli^ped aaHW, of a bright shining blaek 
ealor when viewed from a distance, but 
tnin«sluceQt and of a deep reddinh brown 
vhen held in thin laiuinfo between the 
eje ud tbo light. It is perfectly homo- 
gmm, mad hu • TitieoQt fraetaxe. Its 
shape appears to be due to the fact of the 
bakam having exuded in a very lluid state 
aad tiicided down the trunk of the tree, 
vhmitgtttiaally hardens by exposure to 
tht son, the fresh resin continuing to flow 
oxer that already hardened, gives rise to tho 
mlixctitic appearance of the huge lumps of 
tesia, the outside of which much resembles 
thegattflricg <^ wax oaiised by plaeing a 
hgkted candle in a draught. It is insoluble 
in cold» but partially Btdublo in boiling 
alcohol on tho addition of camphor : when 
~ it is readily solnUe in oQ of tur- 
IVmdered and burnt on the fire it 
emtta a more reainons smell and burns with 
more smoke than white dammer. The size 
of the lumps of this resin* together with its 
erior and tbe peeoliuity of shape already 
Mentioned, soffioe to distingaish it from other 
Indiaa resins. 

WlkUe Dammer is the Fiaey rcsiu of the 
Talsria iikUisa and allied qpeciee of linnmis 
asd Wight. Cholorozylon Daupada of Bnoh- 
aoan and Ainslic, tho Doopada resin of 
JUsore, and the Payauee or f iney of the 
■alalwir people. 

Variety L Compaet Pinegr lesin or fir^t 
isrt white dammer. Thi*? occurs in largo 
lamps of all shapes and varying in color on 
tite oataide from a bright orange to a dull 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having 
adhered to the bark of the tree. It has a 
shining vitreous, fracture, is very hard and 
beaia a great resemblance to amber. Its 
eolor^temally), is of ell ehadeefroma light 
froen to a light yellow, the green tint predo- 
miaatingin the generality of specimens. It 
is mora soluble in alcohol than black dam- 
ram and burns with leas smoke and a 
misa ag ff ss a ble odour. Ik ie easily dis- 
tioigaishable from all other Indian resins by 
its superior hardness, its oolour and amber- 
hka app^urance. 

Wmmty No. S Oallnlar Piney resin, or 
aeeoad aort white dammer. This oeours 
either in snnall lumps or in large masses, 
paerally of a shming appearance and 
^^ilsaai'ff smell. Has a very cellular 
MMbm^ whioh is attributable partly to 
tti Md* «f ODUeotei nd pvtly to 



the age of the tree. Notches being cut in 
tiie trunk of the tree eloping inws^ and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavitj 
and is either permitted to dry on the spot, or 
is collected and dried by the application of 
heat. It is of all shadee fkum light green to 
light yellow or white and is usually translu- 
cent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which 
from the dessication having been improperly 
conducted tho resiu is more opaque, of a dull 
green eolor and fell of air>bubbles,prefeatinfl[ 
the appearance of having undergone apartiu 
fermentation. This resin may be recognised 
by its oellnlar appearuuce and balsamio 
smell—but the balsamie smeU, whieh is 
due to the volatile oil it oontaans, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposuro to 
the air. On splitting open old and decayed 
trees, portions of a dark-colored resiu are 
often found having the solid consisteaee of 
first variety, but tiie inferior quality of the 
second. 

Dammtri of the northern and eastsrn 
Diitrieii* Yariety No. 3. Saul tree dammer, 
Shorea robusta and other epeeies. This 

occurs in sticks much resembling in sliape 
the black dammer, but dilfering widely iu 
colour and consistency. In oolonr it varies 
from a light yellow to a dark brown, the 
two colours being very frequently blended 
in the same lump and giving it the appear- 
ance of having a regular grain". It is 
fHable and diffefs from the white dammer 
of the western coast iu its inferior hardness 
its opacity and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its color. There are 
exten^vetraots of Chwgulam (Vaiica) jun- 
gles in the Coomsur and Cut tack provinces. 
The Khond and Uria races living in and near 
these jungles, wound trees in several places. 
The resin issues and is collected when suiii- 
ciently eolid* The dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, 
the tree iscalled " Quggilam" in Telugu and 
"tala gotso" in L'rya. The Khoond and 
Urya races make flie leavee into the platee 
from whioh they eat their food, and also roll 
up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. 
In time of famine the above tribes live on a 
soup made from the fruit of this tree. 

The Vatiea tumbugaJa grows also to a 
liraite 1 extent on tho west ooast, but yields 
little if any of the dammer collected there. 

As will have been been frg;u the above, 
dammar is a eommeroial term* and ie the 
resins of various trees, in difierent localities. 
Shorea robusta ; Shorea tumbugaia of India, 
exudes an amber-colored resin. The Piney 
dammar of the Yateria Indica, is also am- 
ber<x>lored, and known as the white dam- 

mov of MalabaTi and as Indiaa oopal. The 
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black dammar of Malabar is from Canarium 
etrictuin. The white dammar of Si!ip:apore 
is the product of Daminara orientalia and 
the AiifttnUuui dammir, or Kaq^ or oowdie 
gam, or Australian copifJ, is obtained from 
the Dammara Australis. Dammar in the 
Hhio Lingga Archipelago is obtained from 
the ICwranti {dummar Vatu), tho M«nuuui 
(Dammar-Krayong) and Balni troea (Dam- 
mar-marakuchiug.) 

In Borneo aUo, dammar is produced bj 
many kinds of trees qnitedifi^nt froml^urs- 
dan'a Dammara orientalia; the white Dam- 
mar is used for the eame purposes as ^m- 
copal, * Dammar mata kuching,' or the cat's 
eye Dammar ; is the least common, and most 
▼slttable^ being beantifoUy transparent 
' The Dammar dagiog/ or fleah-Iike dammar, 
takes its name from its veined appearance, 
wliioh causes it to resemble some kinds 
of agate. Jf anden tella us that in Sn- 
matra some of the trees producing dam- 
mar, yield valuable timber. The dammar 
laut tree not mentioned by Kumphius, 
Is employed at Fenang for the frame tim- 
bers of ships, beams, and knees. Kamu- 
ning (Camunium, Roxb, Chalcas paniculata. 
Lour.) is a light coloured wood, c'oso, and 
fiuely graiued, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used f <Hr the sheathe of krises. There ie 
also a red-grained sort, in less estimation. 
The appearance of the tree is very beautiful, 
resembling in its leaves the larger myrtle, 
with awhite flower. The 'laiigaani' like- 
wise a handsomely veined wood ia em- 
ployed for cabinet and carved work. 
Besides these the kinds of wood most in use 
are . the madang, ballam, maranti, labon, 
and marakolL The variety ia mneh greater, 
but many, from their porous nature and 
proneness to decay, are of very little value, 
and scarcely admit of seasoning Leiure they 
beeome rotten. 

The Dammara Australis or Eaurie tree of 
New Zealand al^o yields Dasuoai'. MortdoCi 
Hist, of Sumatra. P- 162, 

DAMM AKA AUSTBALIS the Kawrie or 
eowtie tree of Mew Zealand. Its wood eon- 
tains a considerable quantity of resin and ap- 
pears to shrink little. The mean girth of the 
tree is from 3 to 6 feet and it is from 90 
to 100 fset high. It ia aeloee OTen and fine 
grained wood of a very uniform texture, its 
colour is a light yellowish brown, the lustre 
silky, the annual rings marked by a line of 
deeper tmts of the same colonr ; It ia need 
for masts and yards of ships, and aeems 
admirably adapted for internal joiners work. 
It unites with glue. Tredgold 1853, p. 284. 

DAMME, OK DAMM A, in the Arafura 
Sa^iiAbig^ large li]Md70BiUii lf..M. 



DAMWAST. 

W. from Sermattan ; the island is 15 miles 
long N. & 8. and at its N. E. cxtrBmo liaa 
a volcano, with hot. springs. — Uorsburyh^ 

DAMO, Sn Damon and Fythiaa. 

DAMON aud PTTHIAS, the two fol- 
lowers of Anazagoras, are supposed by ISCa- 
jor Cunningham, to be the Sanscrit Dh&rxn- 
ma, yirtae or praotioal morality, and B uddh is, 
wisdom. Even the word Fythagorsa a »e mn 
derived from irwfla?, or Buddha, and ayopevot 
to expound or annouuoe. He is said to liave 
married Theano (sanaorit Dhyana, dewout 
contemplation) and by her had a dauglltart 
whom he nnmed Damo (sanecrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality,) and who becamo 
a most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Ubu. arewiatili»fb]ia;vMd 
for fishinn^ rods : abundant at Falicondah. 

D^AlOODAir, a river, tributary to the 
Hoogbly. Kises in the Bamghur district ia 
L. 23°55' N. L. 84'58' E. and mna & B., 
to Burdwan; S., to Diamond Harbour. — Its 
length, is 350 ni. The Damoodnli ha^ often 
burst its banks and devastated all round. It 
runs through a rich country, which haa aaf- 
fered aince many yeara with a terrible f erar 
epidemic that spread in 1868 into Beer- 
bhoom. The Uamodah valley ; is rich in 
coal, which is very largely extracted. Seo 
Coal. 

DAM-UL-AKHWAIN. Aeab; Dragon's 

Blood gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICUM. See Hydro- 
eh £Lr i d ftOGflB • 

DAM PARA. Til. alao Gnmpena ohelta ; 
Odina wodier. — Eoxb. 

DAMPEL. Beng. Hind. Tel. Stalagmites 
pictoria. Xanthoohymus pictoritts. Roxb. 

DAMPIBB STRAIT, called Gamen or 
Qemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battanta 
island on the south and that of Waypiou on 
the north side, and is about 72 mik& long 
tnm Obpe Mabo, to Point Piget. It 
affords a good channel for Teasels pas- 
sing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and 
is vory generally selected. Ronhurgh ; Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Ar^Jtme 1858 P. 308. 

DAMRA 8HAHA. Beng. Opliamsnna 
frumentaceus. 

DAMRI. Hind a small copper coin. 
DAMiil MASJID A pretty little mosque, 
near the fort of Ahmednnggor. It is said 
to be a miniature copy of one at the cele- 
brated Tajmahal which Shahjehan, erected 
over the remains of Noor Jehan, at Agra. 

DAMULor Oabwa river near Shibam 

Gwalior. 

DAM UN. Mar. Grewia tilisefoUa. 
DAMUNI. HiMD. the churning rod. 
DAMWAST. Horn. Aaiafeiioc tribe of 
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rajputs in the £euAres District — WiUotCt 

— 

DAK. HiKDi. " An-Dan-Khan" is an ex- 
prtssi' n, which comprehends tho sum of bo- 
▼ereign rights in Rajasthan, being allegi- 
ance, commercial duties, mines, (Ssc 

0All,8un- FAS. Qift. Knowing, or Stend- 
in^ • fMatfiz and prefix to many compound 
words in India: Dan-pun, Charity : Kalm- 
dm, inkstand* Na-dan, ignorant. 

DABTA. Sure. Artemisia Indioa. 

DAKA, Pans- from da, to givo. See Veda. 

DAIfA Hind. Wipe. Damii wisdom : Dow- 
Iit-i-Hindo, Danai-O-Fering, is a Persian 
pbitM meaning give me India for wealth, 
tal Emopa for knowledge. 

DANA Hind, prain, a grain weight. 

DANAiEACEiE. See Ferns. 

DANADHOL, Hind Folynisia viscosa 

DANAQA. K^a■, A eow-herd, aahepherd. 

DAHAKIL tribes occupying the low lying 
viteHeM region between Abyssinia and the 
BM, traddeea and uncultiTated. See Semitic 



DAH&SHANDA, San. from dana, a 

gift and kanda, a piece. 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the hindu 
iyt^ l<ycal Moont Mera. See Avataram. 

DANOINO, in India and S. Eaatem 
Ana, i* not practised by the Arian races. 
The Non- Arian peoples, the Bhil, Ho and 
ethers often dance. 

DANCING GIBLa TIdi, amongst the 
British in India, is a term in general use to 
isdicate the hindu women devoted to the 
lerrioe of the hmdu idols in the temples 
m flloelihe baadBof lundvandmehomedaii 
women, who practise singing and danomglbr 
hire. Exodosxxxii. 19. alludes to the danc- 
ing, and dancing before the hinda idol 
tsfcaa piM at slmoitomjr hbidoo feast. It 
is also notieed 2 Samuel vi. 14 where David 
is said to have danced, and dancing is con- 
fidered a reUgions ceremony among the 
Hindoos. When the Bev. Mr. Ward asked a 
what, of a religions aatnre, there 
be indanoing 1 he replied it was an act 
derotion to the god. As observed by the 
Abba Dubois, the temple dancing girls, are 
ka0M to tba piUie ft mvoh ooaner name. 
IWir profsmion, requires of thsm to bo open 
to the embraces of all castes ; and, although 
Qc^nally they appetu* to have been intended 
fm the gratifieation of the brahmans only, 
mf, in aoBO parts of India obliged to 
their favours to all who solicit them, 
though consecrated in a special manner 
to the worship of the gods of India, 
temple, mBnHw|taftariw, oatsrlaiBS 
~ ' n to th» waaim of oight. 



twelve, or more. Tho service they perform 
eoosists of dancing and singing, ^e first 
they execute with grace, though with lasei- 
vious attitudes nnd motions. Their chaunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other 
of the lioentioiia lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day — morning and 
evening. They are al&q obligeid to assist at al 
the pabHo oeremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and song. They are reared to 
this life from their infancy. They are taken 
from any caste, and are not unfrcquently of 
respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hesr of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tond to their happy delivery, making 
a vow, with the consent of their husband, to 
devote the child then in the womb, if it 
should turn ont a girl, to the sernee of the 
pagoda. And in doing so, th^ imagine they 
are performing a meritonous duty. The in- 
famous life to whicli the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family. These 
women were, until very recently, the only 
hindu females in India who might learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Sucli accomplish- 
ments belonged to them exclusively ; and 
wflie for that reason, held by the rest of the 
SSK in soeh abhomnce, that every virtuous 
woman would have considered the mention of 
them as an affront. These performers are sup- 
ported ont of the revennes of the temple, of 
whieh they receive a oonsiderable share. They 
are now vory generally retained as kept- 
women by the wealthier hindu men. Thero 
are however temples in some solitary places, 
where tiie idol requires to be honoured with 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and there 
are towns filled with them. {Dubois' India^ 
^ted in CoU, MytK Rind, ^, 378.) 

Hindu girls of certsin eastes are dediealed 
to some of the temples, ami brought opto the 
profession of dancing. They do not marry 
but are permitted to live in professional 
concubinage ; suchpractice in no way degrades 
them f^rom the right to caste-privileges, pro* 
vided they do not form intimacies, or coha- 
bit, with out-castes. Bad dancing girls, aro 
either the daughters of such, among whom, 
like other hlnda oastes, ^ pfofessioa de- 
scends by hereditary succession ; or, should 
these women have no children, which is more 
frequently the case, they adopt girls of a 
tender age. All girls intended for the pro- 
fession of dancing are connected with some, 
hindu temple, to which they dedicato their 
persons ; and, in confirmation of tho eamo 
a nominal marriage ceremony is carried out 
fbr the marriage of the to the presiding 
deity of tho tampls. 
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DAKOma QIRLS. 

Somatimet hindns vow in siokness or other 
affliction, to give one of their daughters to 
some particular temple to be brought up as 
a dauuiug girl and the vow in scrupulously 
kept at the pruportime. In the selection of 
girls for adoption in this profession, good- 
looking, "well-niaile girls are chosen, and they 
are taught to duuco at the early age of five. 
Older girls, nvhen they adopt the profession, 
are also taught to danoA, The lessons in 
dancing are given daily, two hours before 
daylight in the morning, one of which is de- 
yoted to singing and the other to duuuiug. 
In the eveaiiig after 4 p. u., the same niim- 
ber of hours are devoted, so that each girl 
ban to practise for four hours daily, and in 
about three years she is supposed to have 
mastsnd the arts of tinging and dancing. 

There are genersUy ^seokoned six chief 
kinds of dancing : — 

L Audo girathoo. 2. Ananecum. 3. 
Lenehenee ITateom* 4. Uoodeiydoo Cirathoo. 
5. Hereacoothoo. 6. Oola Anteuni ; and the 
art of dancing or Ahlmayam is s iid to be 
exhibited in six different ways during those 
performances 1. By the movements of the 
eyes aod 3. aetion of the features, and 3. 
attitude of the breast and chest, and 4. posi- 
tion of the hands, and 5. action of tlio feet, 
and 6, by tumbling, performing somersaults. 

By oommenoiDg their studies at the early 

age of five, these girls aro able to miike their 
appearance at about seven or eight years of 
age, very rarely earlier than that, and they 
continue pvaetising dancing till they attain 
thirty or forty years of age, if not previously 
rendered unfit by disease ur ptcniaturc old 
age. When attached to pagodas, they re- 
ceive oertaiu sums as wages the amount of 
which is dependent on the worth, sauctity 
and popularity of the particular temple which 
they have joined. The money salary they 
receive is nominal, seldom exceeding a &w 
anoas, and sometimes a rupee or two a month. 
Tho chief ubj"' t in being paid this sum as a 
salary is to ludicato that they are servants 
id the temple ; in addition to this, one or 
more of them reoeiTe a meal a day,con8isting 
merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled into 
a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day, at the temple, before the deity, while 
the priests are offidating, but ISus duty is 
performed by turns. Dancing girls attached 
to pjgodas are generally wealthy, and 
when thoy appear before the public are well 
covered with the usual gold ornaments— if 
poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones are bor- 
rowed from others. Their toilettes are costly 
and tawdry, whilst their heads, oars, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, finger^, uuklea aud toos 



DANCING GIRLS. 

are overdecked with jewels, and their lisk 

frequently with flowers. The hair is divide 
in front along tho centre, combed back txn 
plaited iuto a single pl iit, resting loose oix th 
back like a tail, avera;^Mng from two to tm 
and a half feet in kugtb, and always onis 
mented with jewels and flowers. Their c3ii.n 
ciug dress comprises usually the short jac:lc€ 
or ChoUt, a pair of lavake or siring drawer 
tied at the waist, termed pj;;ama — or pavada; 
and both these are generally of silk — and i 
white or coloured muslin wrapper ot. sarec -• — 
One end of the saree is wound round the waist 
and two, three* or more fbet^ according to the 
length, is gathered and inserted into the 
portion oncirrling tho waist, and permitting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the clotij 
in front, while the other end, taken after ibie 
usual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
descends towards the waist wherro the end, or 
moonthoMef is opened out and allowed to drop 
in front, one end of it being inserted in the 
waist on the side and the other left firea» This 
portion of the snrce is usually highly orna- 
mented with golden thread, tmsel, &C ; — tho 
free end descends to the middle or lower part 
of the thighs, the other ftea end of flie $aree 
hanging down towards the legs is now caught 
hold of, passed between the legs and fastened 
to the tie around the waist at the back, aud 
the whole enciroled by a gold or silver waist 
belt. By tills mode ol dress a fold of the 
muslin sarff forms a loop round each leg, 
and descends nearly down to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hangs in the front be- 
tween the legs free. At home they wear tho 
cJioke and sarea with a petticoat or pavaday — 
this, in fact, istiieir usual dress, except when 
about performing they exchange the pacaday 
for the psifmnaot ihmtL ThefNmMlajrismade 
of chintz or silk, according to the means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
known by the name of ihuUungay or jedjum 
is tied around each leg inunediately beneath 
the ankles. The dancing girl-caste have 
peculiar laws for adoption and inheritance, 
a dancing girl can adopt a daughter with tho 
permission of the authorities of the pagoda 
to which aha belongs, but she cannot adopt a 
sou for the transmission of property, it being 
immaterial whether she have a son or not. Tho 
adopted girl cannot share her uicther's pro- 
perty during her life-time, and althongh she 
may be the heiress she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brother's widow. 
Among dancing girls property desceads ia 
the female line fint, and wen to mslei as in 
other castes. In the failure of issud the pro- 
perty of a dancing girl goes to the pagoda to 
which she belongs. A simple rocotjuition on 
the pai't of a dancing girl of a child as hei 
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DANCING GIRLS. 

(cr, in tlie preseoce of one or more in« 
Itamt to ooBBtitato lier claim 
iBOillg girls ore respected by 
the eeTeral castes or sects of hindus, and are 
eliotied to sit iu the assembly of ihe most 
respectable men, such honour not being ac* 
eoiilal to their own wives and danghten. As 
»TQle.f! is seldom that these women have 
chiMrai of their own, unless, jxjrhaps, they 
haiimdin oontinoal concubinage with some 
iidMliialt conse^oent^ fhey aie 
ri^i enxioiu to adopt girls, not only to 
ksrae their aucceaaors in the temple, but 
tM they may inherit their property likewise- 
AoMdy a large tfado WM eained on by 
IMmpfimg good-looking girls tnm large 
towns and remote viHages who were sold to 
tb*?e women. The practice of Belling miuor 
£iu gtiii obtains laxgely under suppression, 
the reoeai funine in Ganjam, OvisBa and 
Bengal, was . taken advantage of, not 
only by abandoned characters, but also by 
native princes, for the basest pur- 
Dwring a xeoent Orimiaal SeesUm in 
ktwo women were sentenced to seven 
years' imprisonment each, for having pur- 
dused a girl under sixteen years of age, for 
•ae rupee ten annas. In some stations there 
are said to exist two kinds of danoing girls — 
^daaein? women differing from the pagoda 
dancers. The latter are said to live in cou- 
cabinage as a rule ; they are a privileged 
fliMB wader the Afhh Se m i aM m, oraesoent by 
Ae daughter's children, or in the female lino, 
sod the law of Dht/a applies to them, Dhtja 
JMiys B(iga, or division by favour, Merasi 
la^Bfe of right to official; emoluments, 
epscates as an inducement. These women are 
recf^nised as • * DasV ' an d ' ' De va Dasi ."The 
Dan or dancing women belong for the most 
part to itinerant bauds, and are frequently 
made wp of women of low oeita^ who pmotise 
their professional accomplishments and prefer 
living in concvibinage. The Siva" temple 
of the Hoouniamooicie (Kalastiy) a zemindary 
m 4a North Aieot district, meintaina a large 
fillblishment of what is termed aUm ibm or 
la dancers, forming a distinct community 

, 09MtUu) who exclusively live iu 

ibflMge. iMr eons iriw know no ikther, 
hj the appellation of Nagari Kimarada^ 
or sons of tlie country and are slaves to the 
zemindar. Uf the daughters, after supplying 
the yacancies in the pagoda staff, the re- 
**ti*-^— ' ate brought in the list of drodgee of 
the palace. The dancing master or teacher 
receivM from fifty to five hundred rupees with 
other presents, for teaching a girl the usual 
deaeoa. TkSm goneEany forma a oontraot 
ahieh is greatly dependent on tlie wealth and 
oftiMptfUM. The daiwuig gills 
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when about to perform are accompanied by 
two men singers, termed " NuAwmf* and 
Padown** who while singingt also play the 
cymbals — tlioso instruments are of two kinds 
aud sizes. While the cymbal is played with 
the rlL'lit hand, the left hand open, is 
generally applied to the left ear while they 
sing, bowing their bodies forward as well as 
from side to side, cDiitortinr; their faces iu 
like manner and making gniuaces. lu sing- 
ing they scream as loud as their yoioe and 
lungs will admit ; one or more old woraoa 
join in the song, and frequently clap their 
hands during the performance, and are ge- 
nerally dancing girls who have given up me 
profession from age or otlier causes. Some oi 
these girls are very good looking, handsome, 
with open countenances, large sparkling eyes, 
regular features, and intelligent pleasing ap- 
peaiaooe. They ace pexf eetty lelf-posseMed 
in manner, verging on assurance, staring at 
one with their large intelligent looking eyes. 
Notwithstanding, they possess a vast deal of 
courtesy and polish, tempered with languid 
grace and Mnne scdf-poesefisicn, whikt their 
manners are courteous and their bearing 
unembarrassed, possessing all the teaching 
which experienee of the worse side of human 
nature gives, and they know bat one form of 
pleasure, vice, in which their lives are ^pent : 
— frequently their lives are truly vicious, 
when their couuteuauocs assume a sodden, 
pale, and unwholesome aspeofe. Hie majority 
possess some natural gifts. As to converse* 
tional powers, they seldom possess any beyond 
the usual laugh and giggle, and mouosyllabic 
replies given to common plaoe questions. 
Somo of the Telugu gids are veiy handsome; 
of a light pale colour, somewhat yellowish 
in tinge, witli softness of face and feature, a 
gentleness of manner, with a peculiar g^ace 
and ease, which one would little expect to 
find among them. A l.idy-like manner, 
modesty and gentleness, such beautiful small 
hands and little taper lingers, the ankles so 
neatly turned, as to meet the admiiatioa of 
tlio greatest co n noisteur. They can generally 
read and writo their own language pretty 
correctly, some two iaaguages, one girl at 
Oonjeveram wrote tiuee : the thud was 
English, in which she wrote her name in % 
fair round hand, and spoko the lauguago 
with some fluency. Tamil and Telugu were 
the other two languages, which she wrote to- 
lerably wdl. She was sMd to have recced 
her education in a Mission School at Madras ; 
notwithstanding all this she did not appear 
ashamed of the profession she had adopted. 
The ^Is leem either Tamil or Telugu, 
one or more verses of some of their songs, 
they wrote on tha ^pot with the giealeit 
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readinees. Their songs generally comprise 
jnSam in honour of tnuBir (Wfwal idob, filled 
witfi npttitioiii and unmeaning expletives. 
These songs are often vulg:ar and lewd, and 
Bung before aaaemblies of men, and be- 
fore the deities, bat theytuM tfie quality of 
their songs to suit the plaoe and mndienee 
before which they have to appear. These 
nautches are given on all occasions of marriage 
oeremooies, feasts, and other public occasi- 
ons Among rajahs, Mmindara, and oth«n» 
they are almost things of daily occorfanoei 
A few of these girls can play the native 
guitar or violin tolerably well, and some of 
their songih«v« a moonftil and meUmeholy 
tune, the harsh grating of the songa of the at- 
tendants and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms are however too much for 
European ears, though they ohann tboaa <tf Ilia 
natives. When their awvioes aia demanded 
outside the temple, larger sums of money have 
to be paid for them, the charge br lnsj; incroas- 
ed according to the renown and pumtiou of 
the giri, as acme few will not giTa their aer- 
idces, to any ono unless a Bajah, or some 
big person. Some travel to other districts 
when their services are needed by petty 
rajahs or semindMn, and thejaieeonttaotod 
for as many days as they have to perform in 
addition to being well paid. Should they 
please the master of ceremonies, they fre- 
quently receive valuable presents, in money, 
Miawls, gold bangles or rings wldoli are l»a- 
etowed on them during tho performance. Every 
village of importance lias a temple vfith a 
few of these women attached to it and in 
aome of the large towns, possessing temples 
of repute for sanctity, these are filled with 
them. Instead of looking on this profession 
as an evU, the natives generally consider it 
an aoqnisltioa ; it forms tiia ehief magnet of 
bindoo society, ^a appearance of these 
■women draws all eyes on them, to the utter 
distraction of every thing else for the time 
being, whilst they Uiemselves are under the 
impreesion that they have taken to a vexy 
honorable profession, by following which they 
are honoring their deities and are appreciated 
by them* It is perhaps cue of the worst 
iaatitBitiona eonneetad with hindaiam, from 
tlie recognition and support it receives from 
all cIeisscs of idol-worshipping devotees, 
the women being the victims of such a 
aystem rsoogdsaa and pationiasd in every 
part of India, whaia hinduism predominates. 
These poor creatures are taught to read and 
write their own and other laaguages, with a 
view to be better able to master the lewd 
immoral aonga; wbUst thrown wives the 
mothers of tho children are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kind, and are carefully shut out 
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from society, not even allowed to appear iix 
public bafoia any asasmbly of msn, and sure 

allowed further to grow up in the greatest 
ignorance and superstition. This is canried 
to such an extent, that the few enlightened, 
educated heads of families are unable to cope 
with such supetatition and bigotry on tbe 
part of their women, and the little light they 
themselves have imbibed is rapidly quenclied 
in cousequenoe. To some extent female ed u - 
cation and enlightenment are now penetra' 
ting the masses, and the natives themselves 
are seeking enlightenment and intolligence 
from which their own mothers, wives, aud 
daughteis have hitherto been aedlnded— 
Memoir Jy Dr. Short, read before the 
AnthropohgiecU Society of London. Vol TIT. 
1867-68. ArUcUXIlL quoted from Madras 
Maa 0/ Afro, 1870. 

DAND, Hdo). a rod, an oar, astafforwaad. 
Hence, Dandi, nn oarsman, Wilson. 

DANDA.. Sans. Originally imports a stafT, 
and amongst the hindu ascetics it figura* 
tively signSSea mofal reatraint, axstoiaed aa* 
pecially in three ways in the control of 
speech, body and mind, or in word, deed and 
thought. A joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sanae of tha term has given rise to 
the religious distinction termed Danda Ora- 
hanum, the taking up of the Staff, or adopt- 
ing the exercise of the moral restraints above 
mentioned, and canying as emblematic of 
such a purpose either one, or as in tho 
Tridandi, three small wands or staves. 
Tridandi designates both these charaoteriatios 
of the order. — WiU<m» 

DANDAGA describsd in tha Rami^n 
as a forest anciently covering the south of 
the Peninsula of India and ocoupied by 
Kakshasha. It is now the territory of the 
Msiava and KoUari, whose Mnrssara oAmi 
like those of the baboon, hence the origin 
of Valmiki's monkey army. See India 
DAND OKAUANUAf, See Oanda. 
DAND AN 1>ANA Hnm. seeds of Bicinus 
communis. 

DANDASA Hmr. Astringent barks of 
Juglans regia and other trees. 

DANDA SIN A, a Sowrah chief of Kimedy. 
DAKDASULU. TkL. Yilkge walohflcat 
DANDAWAT. Sans. DANDAM. A bin- , 
du salutation, l>ow, (^boisance, prostration, j 
performed amongst hind us to each other, aud 
is daily aeon fh>m a hindu of inlbrior mate 
to a brahmin or higher casto. It consists in 
joining the hands with tho tips of tho fingers 
pointed upwards, and raising tho hands so 
joined, to the forehead. It seems the 
aame as the Anjali (Saaao.) htndu 
form of respectful obeisance. The head 
is slightly bowed, the palms of the 
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hands tr« brought together and raised later- 
ally to the Diiddle of the forehead, so that 
the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it.— Jlind. Theat. Vol. it v. 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 
DANDELION. See Coffee. 
DANDH, or " Kolab," in Sind, a tract 
of lov land flooded by the inundation, parti- 
ally or totally dry during the cold season, 
and at all timeu a hot-bed of miasma. — £ur- 
toi, SmdA, p. 377. 

DANDI, Hind, a boatman, from Dand, 
to oar, a wand ; a staff. 

DANDL Hind. A hindu sect who wor- 
ikipSira and represent the fourth, Asrama, 
et mendicant life, into which the hindu is 
to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. 
He shaves his hair and beard, wears only a 
doth round his loins and subsists on food 
obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
brahmans, once a day only. Any hindu of 
the first three classes, of student, householder 
and hermit, may become Sanyasi or Dandi. 
Indeed, in these days, a hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of this order. 
These constitute the Dandi, simply so term- 
ed, and are regarded as distinct from the 
primitiTe members of the order, to whom the 
appellation of Dasnami, is also applied, and 
who admit none but brahmsns into their fra- 
ternity. But the brahman can pass from 
any one of the first orders to the last at 
(ace. He becomes a Sanyasi, abandoning 
lU aensual affection. The Dandi is distin- 
guished by carrying a small dand or wand 
with several knots on it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre in which the Brahmini- 
eal cord is supposed to be enshrined and at- 
tached to it. The original ascetic mendicants 
Tere classed according to the pupils, with ten 
tribes, hence the term Damami or the ten 
named, but now-a-days, there are only three 
md part of a fourth who are still regarded 
as Sankari's Dandi, these are sufBciently 
nmerons in and about Bonares. The other 
l| members of the Dasnami class, are called 
Atit. They have abandoned the staff, the 
lae of clothes, money, and ornaments, pre- 
pare their own food and admit members from 
ay Older of hindoos: they are often col- 
leetod in Maths as well as the Dandis, but 
tkvjr mix freely in the business of the world, 
cany on trade and often accumulate property, 
and they frequently officiate as priests at the 
Ai4m>t of some of the deities. Some of them 
•MB mftrry and are then styled Sam*yogi. 

Dandi are to the Saiva sect, what the 
ioUovors of Raman uja are to those of the 
Vaiihaava faith. — Wil*on, See Hindoo. San> 



DANT-JATHI. 

DANDUMART, See Hindu. 

DANG, A hill, or precipice ; the summit 
of a monntain, as Lai-Dang. In Dehli, and 
generally in Upper India, the word is used 
to signify the high bank of a river. It is 
provincially corrupted into Dhang and 
Dhayung, the forest or Jungle tracts in 
the Syhadri range are so called. Elliot, 

DANQA — ) See Curcuma longa. 

DANGA-GURGUR, Beno. Coix gigantea. 

DANGaH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
eveu the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, which are further sub-divided into 
two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, char-danghehf and the other two 
parts do-dangheh. 

DANGAH Hind. Pers. rebellion, 

DANQAE, See Dhangar. Hindoo : Mah- 
ratha Government in India, 

DANGaREE, a coarse cotton cloth in use 
in India for coarse common towels. 

DANGEREB a river near Ramgurh in tho 
Sabathoo district. 

DANG-KAR, a town in the Spiti valley. 

DANRI H. of Gujrat, Cajanus flavua, 

DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was 
preserved amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a 
valley of the Bakhtiyari mountains. We have 
no other mention of its existence at Babylon. 
The Arabs made no opposition to Baron da 
Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin 
of Daniel is said to be deposited, on learning 
that Christians, as well as Mahomedans ac- 
knowledge him to have been a prophet. 
Baron C. A. De. Bode's TraveU in Luriatan 
and Arabistan Vol. II. p. 190. Layard 
Nineveh. Vol. I. P. 252 See Susa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAR, a name of Susan or 
Sushan on the Karan river. See Luristan. 

DANIMASHA. Sanso. Phaseolus mungo. 

DANIMMA CHETTU: Dadima, 8. Dalimba 
chettu, Punica granatum, Z. — B. ii. 499. — 

DANISHMUND Hind. Pees, a wise man, 

DANKALU, Guz. Branch of a tree. 

DANKI BURA Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Willd. A doubtful name, resting on Roxb's 
authority only. 

DAN KOTTI. Jav. Phyllanthus nirori. 

DANCORA, Bkkg.— Sapindus dauura. 

DANTI Hind. A sickle ; from dant, a 
tooth ; or perhaps a corruption of Durantee, 
Elliot' 

DANTI CHETTU. Tbl. Celastrufl monta- 
na, R. i. 620. 501 ; Ic. 382. 
DANTI. Hind. Croton tiglium. 
DANTI. See Varma, Inscriptions p. 390. 
DANT-JATHI. Hind. Combretum. 
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.DAOSE. 

DANT SAGO oa SAGO NAR— ? San- 
aeyiera Ztylaoiog. 

DANT-TINKA Him holding a straw in 
the mouth and steiidiiig on one l«g, to donoto 
sabraission. 

DANUK, a low tribo is Bahar and the 
upper provioeea of India, hnntani, alao pre- 
dial slavos. Wils. 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th 
axticlo produced by charuiug the oceau. 
See Kunna. 

DANUSHA, See Kurma. 

DANXA. Malbal. Syn. of Coiiandram 
aativum. — Linn. 

DAO MURDEN ; Hnm. CaaaiA alata. 

DAONA MUSTARU, alao Marwa, Gns. 

Hind. Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTI^A. A mahomodan tribe 
who trace their clescGiit to the kaliph Ab- 
bass. It is however supposed to be from 
Daood, the firat of the family who acquired 
a name. They arc, also taiJ to be Sindian 
Bcluchi changed by a long residcnco in Sind. 
They moved from Bahawulpora and seized 
land on the Sutlig Todnoing the retnaina of the 
ancient Lungga and Johia, and introducing 
tho Sind system of canals of irn<?ation, Da- 
ooLlp;itra is, however, a namoappUed both to 
the country and to its poasosaora, the ohfldren 
of DaWd, " Daood EJiaa ia aaid to have been 
a native of Shikarpoor, west of tho Indus, 
who drew upon himself the anns of Can- 
dahar. Unablo to cope with his opponent 
he abandoned hia native ptaoOi paaaed his 
family and efiiectd across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert. Tho royal 
forces pursued, and coining up with him at 
SootiaUob, Daood deatroyed hia families who 
impeded his flight, and faced his foes ; 
They, appalled at this desperate act, deemed 
it unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daood 
Khau, with his adherents, then settled in 
the kutcbee, or flats of Sindh, and gradually 
extended his authority into the /Aw/, Ho was 
succeeded by Mobarik Khan, who deprived 
the Bhatti of the district called Xhadal, and 
tattled in their ehiaf town Derrawal % founded 
liy lawul Dooraj in the eighth century ; Der- 
rawal was at that time inhabited by a branch 
of the Bbatti, broken off at a very early 
period, its chief holding the title of 
lawnl, and whose family since their expulsion 
have resided at Gurialab, belonging to 
Bikan6r ; The Daood Putra are to bo met 
with in various parts o£ Sindh. Tod^t EajiU- 
ihtm, VoL II. p. from 831 to 584. See Bha- 
wulpore. Jut. 
DAORA. Mab. Ooaocaipus latifolia. 

DAOS£ « river SMur Mwiglea Sarai in 
Puneah, 

90 



DAPHNE CANNABINA: 

DAiE PATE LUTA, Hxnp. IpomcBa-pes- 
Capra. Swtd, 

Daphne a genus of plants several species 
of which grow in ludia. They nro of the 
natural order. Thymalacese, A Daphne grows 
in the Oaahmerian monataina allied to Daphne 
gnidium and Daphne oleoldea* It is tfssenti* 
ally different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a jasper is manufactured^ 
according to the Chineee manner. B^gt^ 
Dup. p» 631,'^Honu/herger. p. 2G8. So* 
Da()hnn rannabina. Thymelaj, Evergreens. 
Edgcwortiiia chrysantha. fidgeworthiaGac- 
dneri. 

DAPHNK BHOLUA. See Daphne oni- 
■abisa. Tbyaalaoaca. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wafl. 
D. Papyracea. Wall. 

Niggi Hind, Mahader ka phul. Hind. 
A small evergreen perennial shrub, somO'i 
what like a maxtti, whieh bean poiao- 
nous berries. It grows, in Nepaul, in Sik< 
kirn, in Kamaon at 5000 to 9000 feet 
the N. W, Himalaya generally, at from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet, Cleghom mentions 
that paper ia made from ita bark in 
Kuniaon, &c., large quantities are manu- 
factured from t!ic purple flowered variety. 

But it is with this shrub that the Nipal 
paper ia made. The bark ia boiled ia 
a metallic pot, with oak-ashes, which 
are highly alkaline. The softened baik 
is theu pounded with a mnllet in a stouo 
mortar, till redneed to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a Tory 
thin paste, until it lose all trace of fibre, and 
will diffuse and settle amoothi^. in thia 
state it is poured into a ooaraa aie?e plaoed 
over a frame, with a doth bottom floatmg oia 
water. The sieve stops tho coarse pieces, 
allows the fine emulsion to pass through, and. 
then by agitation this is smoothly deposited 
over m doth. Bamoving the firame» the 
water Alters away and the pulp driea lapidlj 
by placing the frame before a fire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by fric- 
tion, with a shell or piece of hard wood, 
sheeta have been mada many yards square 
it may be purchaaed at Katnumdhu at 17 
annas sicca for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp 
are sold from 8 to 10 annas for 3 seers. Tho 
greater part of the paper is madeby cis-IIim- 
malayan Bhoteeah, east of the Kali river. 
The manufacture seems to liave been intra* 
duoed from China, about 600 years ago — 
This unsightly paper is much over rated. But 
it ia tough whsn kept diy, can be vaad like 
cloth, for wrapping up dry substances in ; 
and it can be used after having been saturate 
with wataTi pcovidod it be oacefully dried 
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DAB. 

uttlim a reasonalib time after it hm been 

w^ted. Tho dried bark, may be substituted 
for D. Mezereum. The bazar mezereon is 
iJaaott always inert from age. — In Cliumba, 
thft flovoB appear to be hung up as of- 
fwingv ia temples. J. L. Stewart if. (f 
Sliau^hnmy, p. nSl. Beng, Phar. -page 279. 
fceebiplme. Daphne cannabina. Thymlae, 
BifhBB nexerexim. Nepal Taper Plant. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. Hooigberger says 
(hit l ark of the Spurge-Flax introduced 
ixito lie ears produces a aeroua discharge j 
iD«£«rated ( steeped ) ia vinegar for about an 
bMrbefare vunng itaad afterwaidB implied 
(iciKving it in winter onoe, in sommer twioe 
a day) is said to produce a local serous exuda- 
tioa vithout excessive irritation or blistering 
and k reoomxnendsd chiefly in chronic 
ihwiaatiem gouty afifeotions, paralysis, &c. 
Tq France mi l Russia it is used in opthal- 
oia. Ma3- not Suimcrkat from Oiflhiuere 
haTe similar properties ? 

DAPnNE MEZEEEUM, 



Mezereon, Eno, 
Sparge, Olive. ,i 

MuoKD, Pias. 



Ae berries are brisk batumafeMUiiriios. 

TrtAk bark is counter-irritant and external 
Btimulant ; the dried bark is a stimulant 
aiterative in sypbiiitic« rheumatic, and 
MrafaloQfl maladlei. Itia freqoently com- 
bined with sarsaparillai aa in toe Lisbon diet 
drink. O' Skavghnettif ptgi 690, See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymela). 
DAPHNE ODOEA, See Daphne cauua- 

Tbymelaa. 
I>APHNB OLEIOIDES. Sdueb. 

D. Mucronata Boyle, 
Fapcr ^mb. Eng. Katal Iliad of Hazara, Kaghan. 

CtrowB in tho Panjftb and is used medici- 
aailj and said to be used in paper making, is in 
neat abundaaee ftom a little above Kawai to 
Sai^aB. The pretty red berries are not nnfre- 

quently caton, but are said to be apt to cause 
BCkneas. J. L. Stewart, M. D. Clrgftorn. 
DAPHNE PAPYEACEA. Ckghorn I 
Plsftf Shah, EoB. | Jeku PuqabL 

Dds ia ftynnd hi the flntlej valley between 
SMupor and Sungnamalan Ovation of 5000 
to 8000 feet. Paper prepared from the hark. 
CUghorn Punjab Alport p. 67. 

DAPOO. Bsso. Polypodium prolif crura. 
DAB. FSB> Hnn». in the Persian, from 
tehtan* to hold, a poanvor, a plaoe of abode. 
Qted as a prefix and postfix to many com- 
poand nouns, as dar-ul-fana the perishable 
abode, i e. the world j dar-ul-baka, the 
abodc^ I 0. itnmily : Amildar, a 
x.Ahasr, iPHlny.Aimter-eooler. 



DARD* 

DAB Ftea. a door, hence in hindi, dar- 

wan, a door-keoper, dar-waza a door, a gate- 
\v;u'. Most cities in India have their gates 
uained irom the chief town to which they lead. 
Thua the Delhi gate : The Meceah gate. 

DABA, a Imig of Persia son of king 
Darab, overcome by Alexander the Great. 

DAKAB, king of Persia son of Kai Bahman 
Ardaahir Daraz-Dast, Artaxerxes lougimanus. 

DARABJIBD, one of the five ancient divi< 
sions, circles or departments of ancient Fars. 

DARAKH. Giz. also MOWAGK Quz aud 
liiND. Kaisius. Grapes. 

DABAKHT, Fkae. Tree. 

DAKAEHI-I-AZAD. Fte Aiadliaohta 
ludica, 

DARAKHT I-MUQUL. Piias. tree pro- 
ducing Bdellium. 
DiJtA H AZAR, Dara Nor and Dara Peeb, 

towns occupied by the kafir race. See Kafir, 
DARA a town near the valley of Qabool 

with many sepulchral topes. 
DABANA HzMD. a eoareoroir, from dama 

Hind, to fear. 

DABAQ. Arabic. Shields. 

DABAUN Hi^D. buciiwheat ; Fagopyrum 
polygonum, 

BARBHA Hnn>. Foa cjnosnroidee, Sefu 
jB* 1* 833. 

DAEBAR, Hind. Pebs. a general reception 
by a ruler in Britiah India* or by any fler> 

vant. 

DARBOJI, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus.— 
Linn. 

DABCHIL HoTD. Ghamba, Pinna exeelM j 

lofty pino. 

DARCHIKNAHiND. Corrosive sublimate. 

DAB-OHINI. HiKD. barks of Casaia 
lignea. Gianamomum: iuete. Bimi. and 
Laurus oumamomum : Cinnamomnm albif- 
lorum. 

DARD. A race lying along the Indus, to 
the westward of Ladal^ who speak three 

distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha- 
racter iu writing I);u\iu, tlio three dialects of 
which are called iSIiiuu,Khujuuah aud Arniya. 
The Shina dialect Ja apoken by the people 
of Aster, Qilget, and lower down iu Ohelaa 
Darel, Bohli and Palas on both banks of tho 
Indus. The Kh^juna, by the people of 
Hunaa and Nager and the Arniya in xaaan 
and OhitraL Astor hbs au area of 1,600 
square mil«^s, on tho left bank of the ludus. 
Gilgit, iu Thibetan Gyilgyid, lias an area of 
2,5U0 scpiare miles on the rij^ht bank of the 
Indus. The Dard or Durd are suppoaed 
by Vigno to he the Dadicoo (AaCt^aO of Hero- 
dotus, aud the pooplo wlio now occupy tho 
country called Dardu. The Kashmiri has 
decided affiidties with the Dard tongue. Dr. 
Xo^Aoai Vign$. 
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DARJILING. 

DAREQA, The round shield used by 
the fair red-haired TonareDg raoe iu nor- 
thern Africa. See Semitic imm. Toiuumig. 

DaR?:NGEI Hnn>, an Mfedngwit leaf 
used ill Kashinere in dyeing, 

DAK-FILFIL. AjiAB. Pepper. Long 
pepper, Piper longamor Ohaviea BoKbiugliii. 

I>ABGAU Fna. a mahoiiiedui saint's 
shrine, 

DAHIiALD Hind. Berberia Ijoium, B. 
Aeiatiea. B. arittata. 

DARI. See Ervum Icna. 

DAllIA-I-RAZA. Tho Arian Palus of the 
ancients, a lake formed by tho accumu- 
lation of the waters of the Helmund at 
the flouthem extremity of its oonne and oiled 
the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. This is a 
contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient capital, 
and this again reproMnts the Zaraagi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Peniaa books 
•* it is called Daria-Keza or little Sea," the 
present inhabitants of Seistan call it Meshila 
-I-Bustum, also Meakila-I-Soistan. Meshila 
merely means, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinaiy name of the lake is Hamdn or 
the expanse.~iEa: JRirrMr'e Jmm. See 
Helmund, p. 428-9. 

DAIU UUMMADI, Tkl. Pueraria tube- 
zosa, D. 0. W and A 642, HedTssram tnbe- 
rosum Tl. iii. 363. 

DA RIM, Hind. Darimba, Sans. Punica 

Srantum. DarimesaTi Hind, its seedn ; 
srimpatra, Horn. ItsbaTes ; Darim-push- 
poo, its flowers. 

DARIUS, Persian kin^ of the Kyanian 
dynasty, are so designated but doubts 
as to their era exist. The first seems to have 
been Darius Hystaspes, wliose name is said 
to be derived from hysna to heigh and aspa 
a horse. His pcrsian name was Qushtasp, 
his admiral Scylax reported so favourably 
of the wealth of Indift, that Darios idvaded 
India, and annexed Ibe provinces border- 
ing on the Indus. His Indian possessions 
were the most valuable of his twenty satra- 
pies, and are supposed to hare indnded the 
]Pnnjab, bnt there is no testimony to this be- 
yond the authority of Herodotus, (Lib iii, 
100) and tho doubtful voyage of Scylax 
down the Indus. The nations subject to 
him are engraved on the inscription at 
Naksh-I-Rustiim. Bunsen gives the foUow- 
iog dates of the reigns of the kings Darius : 
Darius son of Hystaspes, B. C. it'll to 48G. 
Dsthii Nothns B. 0. 483 to 406. 
Darius iii sumamed Codomannus B. 0. 
335 to 332 mst, of Panjai VU, p. 45. See 
India, Susa, Zoroaster. 

DABJILINO, in L. 87* S'. 0 ; N. aadli. 
88^ 15'3 E. in Sikkim, is a large station 
and sanitarium. The top of the obesrva- 



DAIUILING. 

tory hill is 7, 108 foet above the sea. 
This hill Darjiliug-ridge, however, varies 
in heig^ from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea ; 8,000 feet being 
the elevation at which the mean tem- 
perature most nearly coiuoides with that 
of London, 60*. To the north-wwt, 
towards Nepal, tiM snovy peaks of 
Kubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder 
of {^ingalelah; whilst eastward the snowj 
monntuns sppesr to form an nnbraksn laiige^ 
trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) aud thence south-east 
by the fingered peaks of Tunkola and tho 
stiver eons of Ohoia, (17,380 UtA) gradnally 
sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,500 feet.)— Darjeling has amixed 

Sjpulation of the bikim, NepauiandDharma 
hoteah also Lepoha M Pahsri. D& A. 
CSampbell tells us of the enormous in« 
crease of populu^ion that had taken place 
under British rule, from a few scattered 
tribes in l8o3 to upwards of 60,000 «t 
the present time. Braihmins and Rajpoots, 
few in number, with a sanskritic tongue, 
and an Indo-European physiognomy, are 
confined to NepaU The iiho, ili^jar and 
Qootvong, a miztoio of hindoos nii Mon- 
golians, with featnitss of a type belong- 
ing to the latter, comparatively free 
from caste-prejudicee and speaking the Far- 
butta dialect. They are short and sqnat 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 
Bhooteah Lepcha, and Moormi are Buddhists, 
and speak the Thibetan language. They are 
strong and active aud incline strongly to the 
Mongolian raee. The Limboo^ Bnnvir and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian typo, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language 
is referable to either the Thibetan or Indian 
standard. The Hechi, Dhinsl and Qharoir 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian phy- 
siognomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhists 
nor mahomedans. The Tharvo and Dhunwar 
are buddhists or mahomedans with fsir end 
barely Mongolian features. The Bahir, 
Kebsnt, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook andDom 
are not Mongolian, but a dark race speak- 
ing Hindee or Bengalee. The K,och or Bij- 
bungsi an a xaoo of dark hindooa in* 
habiting the Teiai of Nepal aud Sikhim, 
but who have spread into British terri- 
tory. Darjeling is the dampest of all the 
Himalayan regions. In the plains belosr, 
the usual features of a tropical TOgetation 
are observed, especially in the Terai or bands 
of jungle which skirt the base of the moun- 
tains, where however plants from the high 
land begin to appear. Aboat 2,000 feet of 
ela?rtioa fi«eeU w gigmtio tiesaof Msg n o li % 
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DARL. 



DAEUKA. 



cedrela, subtropical oaks, mingled with 
Acanthaceso.Melaetomaceee, &c., occur. Here. 
Dr. Hooker says, ''the giillies are choked 
with vegetatioD, and bridged by fallen trees, 
whose trunks are richly clothed with 
Dendiobium Pierardi, and other epiphytical 
orchids, with pendiUoua Lycopodia, and 
many feru, Hoya, Scitamineee, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates." 
GoofD^rali and Vixi are very common, and 
thov rope-like plants, which form a remark - 
abb&fttore in the forests of the Indies, are 
iuie observed in ^eat abundance, throwing 
tiar cable-like stems from branch to branch ; 
Abj belong chiefly to the genera Bauhinia 
lid fiobinia, among the Leguminosse. The 
direnity of this aspect of the Flora is in- 
oeued by scandent trumpet flowered Big- 
DoniacsB, and slender Araliacete (Ivies) and 
DioscoresB nearly allied to the SmilacenaceiB, 
Ptppers, wild plantains and many species 
of bamboo are common, the latter a useful 
article to the ingenious Lepcha. There are 
diabiog palms of the genera calamus and 
pleetooomia, along with the Phoenix acaulis. 
The other palms of the Sikkim mountains 
are Wallichia oblongifolia, Areca gi-acilis, 
Ckryota urens, and Licuala poltata. Here 
too grows the tree fero, Alsophila gigantea, 
extending from 2,000 to in some cases 6,500 
feet of elevation on the mountains near 
Daijeeling, and probably indicating here, 
ss it£ congener in the Andes does, the upper 
liflsitB to which the cultivation of Cinchona 
might be caried with success. To these may 
be added the Cinchona gratissima and C. 
Pinceana of Wallich, now made by some 
botanists a separate genus, under the name 
of Lacoala, true natives of these mountains, 
vImim forests are enUvened by tbe gorgeous 
oolon of their flowers. Above Parjeeling, 
mka and chesnuts occur abundantly, with 
rhododendrons, and the English yew ; pines 
bowever, from the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, are rare on the outer range. English 
fridtv, grains and potatoes are cultivated near 
Darjeeling ; and, in the valleys below, many 
varietiefl of rice, with Indian corn. The 
fsological structure of the mountains of 
Sikkim is very uniform, the rocks being 
{aincipally varieties of micaceous shale and 
.-i*s. The soil is generally formed by the 
diauUf^pration of these rocks, and is covered 
in some places with vegetable mould. — Indi. 
Awauu iledi. Scimu^page 264. Hooker^ Him. 
Jomru. Dr, Thomson in Eth. Soe. Joum. 

DARKHASTAN Pebs. to request : hence 
Darkbast Hind. Psrs. a request, a petition. 

D.%R"L. tliND or darli, Hind. This name is 
CKVm on the Sutlej and Beas, to the Cedrela 
toona, for. serrata, also called hill toon. 



DARMA a race occupying the Darma pass, 
leading into Gurhwal. They are said to be 
the dcscendents of a body of Mongols, whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
the warm liver of tbe sacrificed sheep. 
They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time and then, in the 
month Kirtik, they exhume and burn them. 
Cunningham* t Ladak. Latham^s Ethnology. 

(3118) DARNING (rfl/«^ar*) is a branch 
of the sewing art which, though in Europe 
applied to the most homely purjwses, re- 
quires the greatest skill in the East, whore 
a defect in a costly shawl is to be made good, 
or a coarse thread is to bo picked out of a 
piece of a muslin into which it has been 
acci'Jentally introduced. So skilful are some 
of the rafugar, that thoy can extract a thread 
twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the fiuest 
quality. They are principally employed in 
repairing the muslins and calicoes that are 
injured during bleaching, in removing knots 
and joining broken threads ; also in forming 
the gold and silver headings on cloths.*' — 
Taylor. Royh Arts d'c of India, page 505. 

DAROGHAH Hind, a superintendent, 

DAROO. Hind. The general term for 
ardent spirits and equivalent to the 
Araq of the Arab and Persian. Daroo 
distilled from the Mawa flower is produc- 
ed in great quantities in all the jungles 
of the upper Godavery. But the distillation 
is carried on, from rice and various other 
substances, and from sugar. 

DAROO R a fortress in Nagpore surren- 
dered 4th February 1851. 

DARRAH Abab. Pers. Hind, a valley. 

DARSANA, a school of philosophy 
amongst the hindus. Of their schools of 
ancient philosophy, the hiudoos have olas* 
sified six, — including amongst them the Mim- 
ansa of Jaimini which is little more than a 
Vedical essay, SeeTeda. 

DARSUISHAN. Arab. Kiliurum Bark. 

DARSINI. Arab. Cinnamon. 

DARU. Quz. Hind. Ardent Spirits. 
Gunpowder. See Daroo. 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pkbs, Benediction : 
one who repeats benedictions at a tomb or 
public bnildiog. 

DARUKA, in hindu mythology, a female 
Asura, who according to Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, was the leader of a host of Amazonian 
Asura, with whom the gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of 
incurring tho sin of feminicide. They in 
consequence applied to Siva, on whose soli- 
citation Parvati produced irom herself the 
form of Kali, having in her hands a trident 
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DARWAZ. 

and a skull. On beholding her, the afii-ight- 
ed gods KMi away: Eaii aume attawed 
Daruka and her hosts, and deatxoyed thesb. 

—Cole. Mylh. Hind, p 378. 

DAR-UL-KARAli, a rhythmical addition 
to Candahar. The words mean the abode 
of quiet or City of stability. Throughout 
tlie cast, mahomcdans often employ this 
kind of alliteration. To Choki, a chair, they 
will add Choki-oki. To Bachah a child, 
18 added Badi-kach. To Hydeiabad, Faiidi- 
oondah bauiad. 

DAR-UL-KARAR or city of permanence 
is allegorically applied to the future world, as 
opposed to tms, the I>anya*i'f!uii, the tnu- 
sitory world. 

DAKUN. Bbto. Ejsd, Punioa graoa. 
turn. — Linn. 

DAEUN-AJ-AKAR6L Doronicum scor- 

{>oides a kind of fem, the not and 
eavee of which como to ^jmeer from 
Arabia vi4 Bombay : considered as a tonic : 
four to six massa aie a dose : one tola costs 
two rapeee.— Jlt«d,Top,p. 133. . 

DMSVSSE, bom Dar a door and Yibtan 
to bc^, is tho persiau term synonimous with 
the Arabic and Indian Fakir, a mahomodau 
religious meodioaat. Originally there were 
12 ordei8,Tis. 

Pafai Maulavi Jalwati 

Sadi K«liri Khalwati 

NvkditModi Bcdairi 
Taiil 



There have been many branches and at 
present, there are said to be GO orders. 
Jalal-ud-Din, Bumi, the author of the Maa- 
MTi-i'Shari^ founded the Mawlavi order. 
In European Turkey, the Danresh have 
formed somewhat prominent communities, 
and about sixty ditfercut orders each named 
after its founder are supposed to exist 
there. The Bataslu, of OonstantiBople, are 
said to be quite atheistic, not attached 
to the principles of tho Koran, nor firm 
believers iu mahomed as a prophet. They 
are generally of the sect of Ali, therefore 
Sufi, or mahomedan sjdritualists. The 
Bafai darvesh, so common in Tinkey, in- 
flict on themselves great self-torture. Some of 
the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a 
santon, Gul-baba, and travel into Tenasse- 
rim and Burmah. One whom we recently 
met near Hingoleo, in the Dekhau, was a 
naliTe of tho Punjab, bnt had been to Cey- 
lon, Mergui, Tavoy, Ran:;oon and Moulmein. 

DARWAZ, a chieftaincy in tbe valley of 
the OxuB, the chief claims a Grecian des- 
eent, like tbe mir of Bsdalrshap, and the 
chiefs of Chitral, Qitgi^ Itkttdo HAd OthsiS. 

Sea Kabul, £ii8h. 



DASA. 

DABWAZAH, HinD. F£R8. a door, tho 
gate of a town or f ortrass. All great maho- 
medan cities name their gate-ways, generally, 
as leading to other cities, audi as Meocah'dar- 
wazah, Dihli-darwassa. 

DAKWAZAH-I-IRAK, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. The enhnrbs 
extend a great distance beyond that. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, 
the chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARY& Hnr». Fibs, the 8e% Daiya i- 
Kulzum, tho Caspian sea. 

D A&YA £A Sa£KU&A. Duk. Whiting 
Fish. 

DABTAM-NAUEL Hm. Iiodoioea Sey- 
chellarum. 

DASA Hixd. Sansc a slave, uinally 
writteu by the British, Dass, or l)oss, is a 
common termination to hiudu names of mou, 
espeoially among the Bania tribe, Narsyaa 
Doss, Bhagavan Dasa, Krishen Doss, for 
instance, signify the slave of Namyan, Bha- 
gavan, or Crishua; similarly bo A bid Ullahf 
the sittfe of Ood, among tiie maKoiMdaiis. 
Ramdasis, ia like manner, the slave of 
Rama. Dewa Dasa are hindu temple 
women, common women. There are vast 
numbers and varieties of slaTes in British 
India, and in BsiterDy and Southern Asia. 
The illegitimate sons of the Rana of 
Mowar are called das, literally * slave' they 
have no rank, though they are liberally pro- 
vided fm. Bmmm Bignifles aoq^nired slavery 
in contradistinction to gota a hereditary 
slave". The gola can only marry a golee ; 
the lowest Rajpoot would refuse his daugh- 
ter to a son <rf the Rana <tf this kind, nie 
Boflsee can redeem his Hberty : the gola baa 
no wish to do so, because he could mit im* 
prove his condition nor overcome his natural 
defects. To the bussoe nothing dishonour- 
able attaohes : thedass retain their employ- 
ments and caste, and are confined to no occu- 
pation, but it must be excrci<?ed with tho 
chief's sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
captivity, have in gratitude given up their 
liberty : communities, when this or greater 
evils threatened, have dono the same for 
protection of their livesi reUgion, and honour, 
Inttanees ezitt of the population of 
towns being in this situation. The greater 
part of the inhabitants of the estate of 
BijoUi are the bussee of its chief, who ia 
of the Framara tribe: they are his subjects. 
The only badge denoting the basse* 
is a small tuft of hair of the crown of the 
head. The term interpreted has nothing 
harsh in it, meaning 'oocupant, dwel- 
ler, or settler.' The numerous towns in 
India called Bussee have this origin. Famine 

in tho xegifloi of Aiyasthan is the great oaaae 
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tifiusi oi' hbeny : tJjouaaud:i were flolil in one 
^wl ftmine. The pndtMarj tjvttm of the 
FSidBn and roonDtain tribes aided to keep it 
np. The mahomedan slave girl is called 
Boodi, Loodj, but wiieu ashociatiiig witli their 
MMerisooe of the Harm^Toiti Hajas^ 
Umn. iSee Uaram ; Hareem. 

DASAGKIVA, or tlie " Ten-necked" a 
luck- 0/ Havana. See Havana. 

DliiUABA or Ten Renioviog,'*aiiaine 

tmGufL See Crfll 

DlSillARA, or DASHARA, Sans. 
IV irtiili of Jet Ii Sliukhl Puksii, which is 
jfejfft^daj of G^uJiga : also described as 
ir teeth of Asin Shnkl Peksb, Asoj or 
Jbkwm thody on whicb^ after the worship aud 
.'n'zioM ceremonies performed during nine 
li^hu. the hindus throw the images of Devi 
ttio the river. On this day, Rama marched 
The day is celebrated with 
by the mahrattas and hindas of 
t-'irtljtm and western India. The festival 
mn. about the fii-st clays of October. It is 
sppoeed to relate to the aotamnal equinox or 
^kniUng up of the S. W. monsoou. The 
'ir^i: .lay- pre<^ing the T^:i>arn are the Nno- 
nrri. or "nvne-nights" during which n brah- 
UiSQ i» engaged to read tlie praises of Durga, 
Mi, n ilie tenth, perfbrm the home or fire- 
letTifice, in which rice and ghee are poured 
into the tiro. Uania women keep up a dance 
«8f«l ( iarbha. See Duasera. 

DASALATHAN, the Pali pronunciation 
tftheitame of Daaaratba, who lived about 
tJje time of Agathocles in Hactria and of 
Malia Sewa 8uratiasa iu Ceyloo. Seelo- 
teriptioQs. 

DASANA also Japa pushpam, Til. 

Hibiseas rosa-sinensis. — L. 

DAS-ANNA, a class of the Garo tribe. 

DASARAT'IIA, according to Wilson, the 
■a of Aja and fiitlier of Buna, a distin- 
pahed prince of the solar dyDasty. Buch- 
loan eupposrs him to have lived in the 
fifteenth centurj' before the christian era. 
According to Wilsoa the sons of Dasaratha 
were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and 8a- 
trughna. At the time that Sita was married 
to KaniM. Urmila, the other daup^hter of 
Jaoaka, was given to Lakshmana, aud the 
two odMT brothers were married to Maudavi 
and BnitakirUi, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, 
the sovereinm of Sankasya, or, according to 
the Agui Puniua, of Kusi or lienare?, aud 
brother of Jaaaka, Hindoo Thealrey Vol. I, 
f, 288-299. See ATataram, Inscription.^, p. 
882. Poly^^amv. 

DASAKATHA KUMABA. See Inscrip- 
tioas, p. 377. 

DASA, an order of Vaishnara dcTotees. 

IMLSAWBI, Hiin>. Barley. 



DASHRI of i'aui ub, Ficua glomerata, 

DASHT-I-BE-DAULAT is an elevated 
valley or plain, situated to the N. E. of Mo(.>^- 
tung, at the head of the Bolan pass. Its 
diameter is ftom 15 to 20 miles, and of its 
boundaries some approach the Bolan pass. It 
has no towns or villages, but is ocojisiniialiy 
dotted with the toman ^of the Kurd tribe. 
Some portions of it are cuitivutetl in the 
spruig and summer mouths ; but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, desti- 
tute of trees, or any shelter ; the snow lies 
deep ou it aud cold winds whistle over its 
frnten surface. It is subject to the depreda- 
tions of the Kaka tribe of Affglians, and cara- 
vans are frequently pliindorci! by them. In 
the summer it is clotli) .1 witli tiie fragrani 
Terk plant, and it.-, surUicc diversifieil by 
fields of waving grain. It has no streams, 
but one or two wells have been dug aud water 
obtained with some dilHcnlty ; the cidtivators 
are dependent on rain and heavj' dews, for the 
success of their labours. See Kabul, pp. 487, 
491 and 493. 

DASHT.I-GURAN,a plain south of Chap- 
par, inhabited by the Sim.'iri, a branch of 
the Jehri tribe of dhalawan. It was once 
occupied by the Zigger Miughal, but their 
increasing numbers compelled them to mi- 
grate. See Kelat, p. 49 1 . 

DASUT-l-KAPCHAK. Kapchak is a 
Turkish woi-d, and Dasht means a wide un- 
cultivated plain. Markkam JSmbatsy, p. 
XXXIV. 

DASI, Beno. Barleria crerulea. 

DAS-NAMAU. A hindu sect, worship- 
pers of Siva, also called Daodi. Sankara 
Achayra was their founder. They take this 
name from tlio words " Das" ten, and " na- 
mah," a class, because tliere were ten orders 
amongst them. SeeDandi, Hiudoo, Saukara, 
Sanyasi. 

DAS PADSHAH-Kl-(iRANTH. This 
and the A<li-Granth I'orni the religious writ- 
ings of tlie Sikh sect. See Sikhs. 

DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chau- 
dra. See Rama. 

DASRE, Tkl. Cucumis utilissimus. 

DASSERA, or Navaratri. See Dussera, 
Hindu, Kalasa. 

DASTA, Nkp. Speller. 

DA ST A H, a kali iyon, a small hand-hookah, 
from Dast, flio band. 

DASTANE, DASTE, Hind. Gloves. 

DASTUR, a high priest of the Zotoas- 
triaus. 

DASTUR, Pkrs. Hind. Cu^^tom ; liencp, 
dasturi, a customary i'ee, perquisites paid by 
a dealer to servants when their muster makes 
purchases. 
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DATE PALM. 

DASTUR-UL-AMAL, a revenue work 

prcpMieil iu the time of Akbar. — H^ils. 

DASYA, a nanit^ mctitioneil in the Hansciit 
writiugs to indicate a luce or races who, along 
witli the M'lilccba, opposed the advauciug 
Arian race. It is proliable that tbey were 
the prior occupants of the new countries, and 
were all reduced to suhjection or slavery, the 
word beiog either from Des a country or 
from ** Daaa** a sbive. The Aitareya Brah- 
mana aajra most of tlie Dasya, are spniug 
fWun Visvaniitra, and Sanscrit writers applied 
the ferjii Dasya to all the aUorigines (Vom the 
Naga of iSorth Easteru Bengal, tliiuughout 
all India, to the indigenoas castes of Ceylon, 
to wit, the Koli-Sarpa, Serpent Kol or snake 



DATBS. 

denuded, a tiiangular incision is made with a 

knife, about an inch dee|), >o as to penetrate 

through the cditfx and divide the sap vessel.*, 
one point of the triangle downwards, int»> 
wlticli la inserlcii a piece of grooved bundioo, 
in order to du'ect the sap into an earthen pot 
suspended underneath it by a String. The 
pots are Ktispended in the evcjiing, and, when 
sugar has to be made, are removed very early 
the following morning, ere the son haa 
.sufficient heat to wai in the juice, which would 
cause it ituiiiediatvly to ft-rnicnt, aiul destroy 
its quality of crystalli^.iug into sugar. The 
cutting being made iu the afternoon, in Bengal 
next morning the pot is found to contain, from 
a full-growu tree, lOw.'ers of juice, theseoom] 



races. — IV. W, Hunter. See India ; M'hieehn. | morning 4 seer.", and the thinl morning 2 



DASYAULUS, Thwaites. Several species 
of this genus of trees occur in Ceylou, all 
middle-sized trees, Yiz.,D. fulvus, at Hewessec 
iu the Pasdoon Corle : D. microphyllus, in the 
south, but rave : D. moonii, at Caltura near 
Ratnapoora : and D. ueriifolia, " Gaug mee," 
Singh., common on the banks of riven and 
streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The laf^t is tlie Bassia neriifolia of Moon's 
Cat.— Thwaites. 

DASYLOMA BENGALENSE and D. 
glaucum, D C. planta of Bengal. 

DASYLOPUS, a genus of birds of the 
Phoinicophaina!, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 19 sp., viz., 
1 Dasylophus supcrciliosus, Cuv. 3 Phceui- 
cophaos ; 6 Zanelostomus : 1 Rmortha : 4 
Taccorua : 5 Ccntrophus. See Birds, p. 475. 
DATA, a mode of a(hli-ess among fuqoers. 
DATA, Sans., a giver, from du, to give. 
DATCHANA. See Hindu. 
DATE PALM, Eho. The date tree is 
met with in ahnost every part of the South 
of Asia : in the peninsula of India, it shoof.s up 
iu every dip of ground, and it is common iu 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensing and 8under- 
bund districts. Wlien not stunted in its 
growth by tlic extraction of its sap, it is a 
very handsome tree, risiug to 30 or 40 I'eet 
in height, with a dense crown of leaves spread- 
ing in a hemispherical form on its summit. 
The leaves are from 10 to 1.) feet long, and, 
composed of numerous leaflets or pinnies about 
18 iuches long, tlie fruit is only about one- 
fourth the sise of the Arabian variety, no 
doubt to be attributed to the neglect < f Ii- 
improvement. In Tn<lia, it is u-c d soli ly lor 
the palm juice extracted from it. The pro- 
cess of tapping and extracting the juice goes 
on all the year round, but in Bengal it is con- 
tiuQOUs from the Ist Novemltcr to the l.ltli of 
February. Some days previf.u-ly, tlie lower 
leaves of the crown arc eiripped olf all rouud, 
and a few extra leaves fivm the side of the 
tree intended to be tapped. On the part thus 
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seers of juice ; the quantity exuding after- 
wards is so small that no pot is suspended for 
the next four days. The boiling apparatus 
consists of a hole of about 3 feet in diameter, 
sunk about 2 I'ect in the grojin<i, ovei- which 
are supported by mud arches four tiiin eartheu 
pans of a semi-globular shape, and four inches 
in diameter ; ^e hole itself is the furnace, 
and has two aperttires on opposite sides for 
feeding in the fuel aud for the escape of tiie 
smoke. The fire is lit so soon as the juice is 
collected and poured into the four pans, wbich 
are kept con«tnntly supplietl with fre.sh juice 
as the water evaporat^'s, until the whole 
produce of the morning is lioiled down to tlio 
required density. As the contents of each 
pan become sufficiently boiled, they are 
ladleil out into otlujr earthen pots or jars, 
of various sizes, from 5 to 2U seers of con- 
tents, according to the local custom, and iu 
these th(^ lM)iled extract eool», crystallizes 
into a hard com{)Ound of granulated sugar 
anil molasses, and is lirouglit to niark<'t tor 
sale as goor. By subsequent processes the 
gow is deprived more or less of its molasses 
and impurities. A Persian poem celebrates 
the date psdm and its 3(30 uses. A recent 
writer has supjwsed the dale to be the couicnl 
figure, on the top of die thyrsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated 
to the worship of almost every hrMtlicn divi- 
nity, and the <late palm is the sculptural enddeni 
of all that is digniiied, lH.'auut ul aud good, aud 
entered lars^ly into the ornamentation of 
temples. See IXites : Phmnix. 
DA riC-PLUM OF CfiiNA. Diospyros kaka. 
DATES.. 

Dattet, Fr. ' Khnmm, Guz., HmD., 

Datteln, Gkk. Malay, Peks. 

Datcri, It. Khnjur, Hi.\?)., Pi i'.s. 

lJ:itilf.s Sr. 

The best dates are the fruit of the Ph<enix 
dactylifera, dried iu the sun. Tiiey have a 
shrivelled appearance, and a pleasant sub- 
acid taste. They are brought to Bombay 
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DATUNI. • 

from the Arabian Gull'. The districto of 
UMm^ Dsn Oiiazi-Khan and Mosaflargarh, 

pi^Juce Jate«> in lai^e qaautitic.<> from the P. 
?jive>iri^, but of an inierior kiml to lliosc ot 
Arat'ta: they are, however, pretserved, either 
bjf btiog dried or else by being boiled in oil and 
«sier,uKi theu dried : when about to ripen, a 
pitTt '>f matting is put over the cluster to 
prefeiii the niva;^es of bii*d6, &c. A gum Ih 
oUuaeil from the P. sylvestris paliu-trce, 
oW '*baeluiiehil.*' The date trees on the 
em I'f Oman form a continuous grove to 
lirakiio. a ilist-stnce of one hundred and 
iuroiles, luid the Arabs liave a sayiug that 
I nveUer may proceed the whole distance 
r.tkKit ever loaio^ their shade. Dates form 
it priccip.ii export from Oman, large (]uan- 
ttUes \n:in>^ taken to India, wheix; a con- 
•iilatblc islmrc is consumed in making ariuck. 
The Mddle claaaew of the mahom^n aud 
tUa population are very partial to tluim. 
TVbeistare brougflit froni Hasrah and Bah- 
reia, tltosH; from Omau being classed next 
iisifleHence. There are several methods of 
pmerving them ; some are simply dried and 
Aen stranj; on lines : others;, which is the 
•Mial plan, are packed in baskets. Notwith- 
atodiug their great number, every tree has 
iii«e|Nurate owner, and disputes between the 
ivlitioiis of (hone who die inte.<tjite, arc, 
in e(«j>K?fpieruM-, very fre<pipnt. — H't llstttrs 
TiaceU^ I oi. p. 1 S8. Frasers Jouruei/, 
p.74Mmrton*s pilgrimage lo Mteca, VoiIII.<, 
]\nceirs Uaud-book of the Punjab. 
DA.TUA.LWON,BoKM. Moringa ptery. 

DATILES, Sr. Dates. 

DATIBA, Mahb. Ficus i'siehs Roxb. 

DATISC A 'CANNABIN A, 

Ik'I bir, HiXD. 

Grows io Casinnere, Kauawur, Nepal and 
<l» Himalaya : its baric and the woodj por- 
tKxts of the root arc much esteemed in tlie 

Punjab for dyeing .silk of a yellow colour. 
The bark als^o contains a bitter juinciple, 
likt: quassia. liool exported to Auiritsir as 
» dye stuff. — Dr§, J, L, Stewari, MM, 

CUgkorn, Punjab Report, Kullu aud Kan- 
gra, p. SO. rV//. Cat. Ex. 1862. See Dyes. 

DATulvti — ? Grislea tomentosa. 

DATOO, a petty chief in Sumatra. 

t>ATTA, Tam. Dun^'aree. 

DATTA J AY AN TI, a hindu festival held 
io bouour of a deity named Datla. 

DATTELN, Gek. Datteri, It. Dattes, 
Fa. Dttes. 

T>ATTUR, Hind. Datura stramonium. 

bATUS, Malax. A governor under a 

DATUNI. The root of the Croton tig- 
bron^t to Ajnerc from Delhi and 
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DATYA. 

Pali : it is a very i>owerlul purge, much used 
in prescriptions : mie seer costs four rupees. 
— Gen. Med. Top^ p. 133. 

DATUKA, a genus of plants common in 
India, both wild aud cultivated, the colours 
of the flowers are white, yellow, purple and 
blue. Wight figures D. fiwtuoaa, D. metel 
and D. stramonium. 

DATURA ALBA, Rumph. 

D. mctcl, Rvxh., Rhtede. 
Jt)i!/. ni i/il, Ahau. Daldir, PaNJAB. 

Dliatuni, Hf.n»j.. Eno. Tattur ,, 

Pa-daing-phoo, BURM. Velle umate, Tam. 

Sada Diwtui», UlMO. DuUunun ummotto, TSL. 

(luuiata,Hi»iistu,HAUAl.. Telia iitlMii« „ 
D. alba (sada dliatura) and D, fastuova 
(kala datura) similarly to D. stramoninm, arc 
used to stupity a person where robbery is 
intended. Bishop Heber thus notices this 
plant in his " Walk in Bengal," 

" While to the oooler oar oonfeit 
The braid datura bare* \usr hr«Mt 
Of fragraut Bccnt and virgin wliite, 
A pearl around thu locks of uight." 

DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill, Ror. 
Datura metcl, W. 



■Tou/mazil. Akab. 
]>ad -daing-phu, BURU. 
Kala dhaiuiu, Bnto. 
Purple thorn apple. Emo. 

Metlicl seed. 

tt 



KotiknbttDg, Mai.at. 
Kachu-bong, „ 
Nell* ttOMta, Maleai.. 
Uman* nelln timnta, „ 
Gaoz-giab, Peuh. 
Aohcuta, SiN'uH. 
Karu aniato, Tam. 
NoUa un;mei(a, TsL. 
Kalv nttana, „ 



liowny tboru apple, , 

Lai dhataxa, flaro. 

Kala „ „ 
Dhatura, ,, 
Kriithna dhatura, ,, 

This is very common over botli of the 
peninsubu of India. The seeds are given 
with sweetmeats to stupify, and the effects 
have been known to continue for two day,*;, 
and still recovery take place ; cold allusion 
aud strong stimulant emetics constitute the 
most eflfoctual treatmmii. The vision often 
coutiuucs obscured loug after the general 
recovery takes place. This state is best 
remedied by blisters to the temples or uapo of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given 
while the stonuu h is empty a much smaller 
dose may induce all the preceding symptoms 
ami prove fatal. This is well known to tlu! 
ludiau poisouers, who suit tlte time of udiui- 
nistration according to the purpose they mean 
to serve. Both the single and doublc-flowefed 
varieties of tins species may be often seen 
near Burmau houses, and children not knowing 
its poisonous chanoter, som^^imes eat the 
fruit, with very serious e^cts. Its largo 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Maha- 

I deva. — O' Sbauij/uicssi/, Gen. Med. Top.^ p* 

i 133. Cat. Exh.'l862.'Mason. 

DATTA, In hindu mythology, brahmins 
who were slain by the gods. Brahminicide, is 
the sin of killing a brahmin. The Datya, ac- 
cording to tlic liiudu mythology, were brah- 
mins, and were slain by the gods : but were 
resttscitaied by Sukra, their guru, and nttack- 
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DAUP-YAT. 



DAWA-I-AT8HAK. 



rd the gods in Swerga, from which the gods split. The leaveB are used u • dye.-~'CapUim 

til i] in Tariotts disguises ; India as a peacock, j Dance. 

Yamuna as a crow, Kuvcra n lizaid, Af,'ni u| DAL'lilAN, a Tungus race dwelling on 



pigeon, Nnirat a parrot, Vanmn a partridge, 
Vayu a dove, &c. ludra thus ioat his heaveu : 
bat he afterwards slew Vitn, the datja, and 
commit ted the crime of brahminieide, for 



the Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
wonieu. The secretaries of the mandarins 
who are sent to this part, are privileged by 
a letter from the klian to select any women 



which he had again to leave heaven and do or young girls whom they may fancy, when 
peuoncc. This myth seems to be aa occouut i ever love prompts them. Mr. Raveusteiu saye 
of one of the ancient wars between liie Arian | that be frequently was present when the best^ 
brahmins anda raoe m^lh whom they came in looking were taken away in a cart. Some men 
contact, or a relation of the suppression of the whose wives had been selected in this manner 
vedic natinali^ni.- r^^M iV^M. //«/!(/., />. 376. consider it a special favor to have such 
DAUlil'^MOMA rUNICEA, llowering 1 fine gentlemen as brothers-iu-law. Others, 
plants brought fh>m South America, grow though discontented are compelled to conceal 



well in a sandv loam. 

DAUCL'S C AKOTA, Lhm. 



Mor-muj, Panjabi. 
Bal „ 
Kach ,» „ 
Canjara. SaNS. 
Gcinjuna, 

Oajjara keUngu, Tah. 

Carrot kelangu, ,, 
Gajjora gadda, Tel. 



iHtafliii-jezi, Ak. 
■Tn/ar ul lioatani, „ 
Ciajur, DUK. 
GMTOt, Bko. 
Jasr, Bonr. 
RtaphuUnoa, Ga. 

'lajra, ( Injur, .Iiigur, UUfD. 
Zirduk, Peiis. 

Cultivated all over India % C^Sk. page 3 

DAUOIITl.R, from duhitri,SAN?., milkii.f:. 
DAUD-KHANI, Hind. A white wheat. 
DAULA, lIiNU. White sugar-cane, the best 
kind. 

J)AULATABAD. See Dowlatabad. 
DAULI : at Dauli, in Cuttack, are two 
separate local edicts, the remaining edicts 
corresponding with those at Girnar in Guja- 
rat. They are in the old Lat character, in 
old Pali, of the third or fourth century l)efore 
Christ, probably i\. c. 306 ? Dcvanampiya, 
Uie young prince of Ougciu is named "the 
beloved of the gods the king is probably the 
father of Asoka, who was regent at Ong&n. 
Both edicts appoint two tn|)lia, or colleges 
for meditation and the jiropitiatiou of heaven. 
The question of utlieism in ancient buddhism 
is set at rest by these edtets, which repeatedly 
speak of thh world and the world hereafter ; 
ami llu; jx'ojdc are expressly commanded to 
propitiate heaven, and to confess and believe 
in God, who is the worthy obj ect of obedimce," 
or more literally. Him, The Eternal, ye shldl 
propitiate by prayer. — Vol. iv, p. 442. 

DAI:NDAN-1-F1CL, Pers. Ivory of ele- 
phant teeth : properly, Daudun, Pers., a tooth. 

DAUNICHA. SeeDhnnchi. 

D AUNKISTS JI L.— Cajaputi. 

1)AI:NLACCA, Malay. Lawsonia alba, 
Lawsonia inermiij. — Henna. 

DAUPHINE DU GANGE, Cue. Plaia^ 
nista gangetica. Sec Mammalia. 

n \UP-YAN, a Tavoy wood, used for 
iiuildin*;. — Coi. Frith. 

DAUP-YAT. In Amhcr.'-I, a timber em- 
ployed for rafters ; it is a beautiful yellowish- 
white compact wood, but has a tendency to 
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their cliagrin for fear of punishment ami 
disgmcc. — Ravenstein's Russians, p. 365. 

DAUSS, in lat. 25 9 N., long. 53° 1' E., 
one and a half mile long, is a bare volcanic 
island on the N. side of the Persian Gulf. — 

Horshn r(}h. 

DAVAHDARUM, Eiythroxylon ajrcola- 
tum. Sethia Indica. 
DAVA-DATSI, Tel. Vitis vinifera. 
DAVALLIA, an elegant fern, very plen- 
tiful in the neighbourhood of Maulmain, 
characterised by the fructili cations beujg in 
roundish separate spots near the margin. — 
Mason. 

DAV'ANAMr, Tf.l., also Naga-davana 
Artemisia vulgaris — L. i?.. iii, 420. 

DAVARADANGI CllLTTL, Tel. Acacia 
speeioSB. 

DAVARA.TPCTNAM, a lable-land bound- 
ing the Neiigherries to the oorUi. See Ko- 
ram bar. 

DAVERSOLABETTA, a Peak, in L. 1 1" 

27" N., L. 76" 43' E. in the Neiigherries, two 
niik's north of Ootakamund is 8,380 ft. above 

the sea. 

DAVETTK, SiNOH. Camllia zeylanica, 
WigMt ni. 
DAVID ELLIAS. Sec Kanind. 
DAVID, king of flu- Jews, B. c. 1028, 
reigned 41 year.s. — Bunscn. 

DAVIE, Major, commandant at Eandy of 
the British forces that were desti'oyedon 24tri, 
25tli and 26ih Juno ISO;?, he was taken 
prisoner and kept a prisoner till liis death iu 
1810. 

DAVOLIA, Hind. EmgrosUs cynosu- 

roide.«. 

DAVOU, Sans. W(kh1 or Timber. 
DAWA, Ar., HiNi>., Pjsiis. A claim. La- 
dawa, no demands. Madda*a, a claimant. Mad- 
da-alei, a defendant. 

DAWA, Piwa., }liinii. Medicine r^properly 
dowa. 

DAWADAB, Di K. EryU»ro.\ylon a icola- 
(um. 

DAWA-I-ATSUAK, Uinp. Genlian ro(»t. 
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DAT. 



DAY. 



DAWA.I-MUBARAK, Hind. Cleroden. 
drai KpiNRMiillniflu 
DAWA-I.PECHISH, HiKD. Ophelia de- 

{ID5. 

DAWALEA&AlfDA, Sihoh. Cassia bark. 

CicnansorL 

DAWANIYAy SiKGH. Grewia Uliffifolia* 

Vaki 

DaWANCM, Tkl. Southern wooil. 

DiHAR, known iu old times as the 
"BM-dawar,** and by the modern in- 

UchttBas Zamii)-i-i1awnr. A lurgc province, 
<«%Doa«! to Riikhkhaj, Bust and Ghor, and 
A(<|)eDii}g of the latter to Sijistan. £I]>hitt- 
Mk sajs CD the right bank nf the river 
flrlnujid lies the rich country of Zamindawar, 
•iich has the Pai-apomijinu mountains on the 
•aitli,aQdsomc hills connected with that range 
tn found withia its limits. This fiuc country 
czteadi for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
tie Helmand. — ElphwHovf 's Cnbul, Ato., p. 
122. liiinaiid, Mem. sur Vlitdc, p. 173. 

DAWAKICA. Sic Dwarka; Kattynwnr. 

DAWATA GAUA, Sdtqh. Carallia Iu- 
cids, Roxb. 
DAWI, Hind. Grialea tomcntosa. 
DAW.NEE, Bumf. Eriohraa, Species. 

DAWODIIAR.— See Torcupine. 
DAWOL KUBCEMDA, ISimoh. Cassia 

ciDiKiiiKiniurn. 

DAWTDZYK, a tribe of Af-lians 
DAWU-GAS, SiNCiU.,Couocarpus latifolia, 

DAWUL-KURUlfDU, Sihqh., Litsaa 
vjkaiakt Neest 

DAWURA, Manii. Conocarpus ktifolia.— 

DAWI'T, invitation ; also Kxoixisni, prac- 
tttJ l»y malioniedaus iu India to conunand the 
pretoce ofgeuii aud demons, — for the protec- 
tiai from evil, castiDg out of devib, to create 
«)naitiet» firieocbhips or love between people, 
to 'i(-«troy or injure enemies, detect crimes, 
Tlicse are efl'ectcd by philters, pulectalis or 
lanp-dianns, smoke-chums^ amulets. — fferkl. 

DAT, Mr., a servant of the English East 
ludia Company, who founded lladitis in 

1639. 

DAY. Dr. Francis, a Madras medical 
tftcer, who wrote on the Fishes of India. In 
1^ he publislicd his fishes of Malabar, the 
ntoeteeo uew epeeies Ascribed in which were 
lodged in the Bntish Hasenro. 
DAY. 



The names of the days of the week are 



Vr>m, APAf 

1Kb, Hast. 
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i sssst«« 

From the reiuotcst times, amoii<^st the 
Chaldeniis, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, 
Greeks and the natimis of nortiiem Europe, 
there has been a liehdomadary divwion of the 
month. In general, the day.s arc commenced by 
the day ol" the sun, followed by the moon, and 
the five planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter. 
Venns and Saturn. 
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DAY. 



The foUowiog origin of the ancieDi names 

has been suggested ia conucxioa with astro- 



iiotinoal sen 

ru)leiny was tiius :— Saturu ; 2, Jupiter ; 3, 
Mars ; 4, tlie Suu ; 5, Veous ; 6, Mereary ; 
7, the If OOD ; eeeh of these planets was 
supposcil to preside, successively, over each 
hour of the 24 of eneh day, iu tlie order 
above givcu. lu tliib way Saturn would 
preside oyer the first hoar of the first day, 
Jupiter over the second hour, Murs over 
the third, tln^ Suti over the fourth, aud so 
on* Thus the sun presiding over the fourth, 
eleventh and eigliteenth hours of the first 
da^, would preside over the first hour of t^e 
second day, and carrying on tlie scries, the 
Moon would preside over the first hour of 
the third day, Mars over the first hour of the 
fourth day, Mercury over the first hour of the 
fifth day, Jupiter over the first hour of the 
sixth day, and Venus over the first hour of 
t!io seventh day. Hence, the names of the 
days yel used iu tlie learned professions 
throughout Europe. 

The present Engliisli names are derived 
from the Saxon : — Tiw, Wooden, Thor, and 
Friya, were deities of the pagan Saxons. 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the 
ancient Jove^ and Frija was a goddess, the 
wife of Woden. 



DAY. 

partly adopted their names from the more 
civilized nationa of antiquity. The eivil daj 



1 science : the planetary arrangement of I of liritain now commences at 12 o'clock at 



midnight, and, lasts till the same hour of the 
following night. The civil day is distiu- 
guished from the astronomical day, which 
begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
terminatiuj,' at the succeeding noon. This 
mode of reckouiug the day, is that used iu 
the NaoUeal Almanac, and it sometimes kada 
to mistakes with persons not familiar with 
this manner of computation : a little consi- 
deration will obviate the ditlieulty. Tims 
January 10, fifteen hours, iu astrononiical 
time, is January 11, 8 iu the morning civil 
time. In France and most of the States of 
EurojMi, as with the British, the hours are 
counted up to 12, from niiduight till noon, 
and from noon till midnight. In parts of 
Italy, and of Germany, the day is held to 
commence about sunset, aud the hours are 
counted on till the lu xt sunset. This mode 
is very iucouveuieut travellers, as thouooo 
of the '* Italian hours*' at the summer solstice 
is 16 o'doek, and 19 o'clock at the winter 
solstice. 

The division of the day among mahome- 
dan» is chiefly subservient to the stated limo 
of performing their devotions, and is not 

j generally very accurate. They hegiu thefar 

The hitulus, liowever, reckon ijy the light ' aecount at sunset, reekoning twelve hours 



and dark halves of Uie moon which tliey 
designate kista (or krishna) and sakla pak- 
sham, though they, too, have a weekly ar- 
rangement. The Rajput names of the day. 



from thence to sunrise, whether the night be 
long or short, from sunrise to sunset tbe^ 

also reckon twelve houra, and consequeutlj a 

night hour is longer in the winter than an 



the Sooraj-war, or Adit-war, is Sunday, and j hour oi the tlay, aiul in summer the hours of 
the days of the week are from the other i the day are longer than those ol the night, 
planets, Mangala is one of the oldest names At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of 

of the hiinhi Mars, Kumara, to whom the ] equal length, and then they coincide with 
Wodens-day of the North-men, the Mardi of those adopted hv ihf British, French auj 
the Freuch, aud tlie dies martis of the Ko- Gennans, iu eommeucement and duration, 
mans, are alike sacred, if ctnigrala also means differing, of course 6 hours in enumeration, 
happy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol so that six o'clock of Britain is Iheir twelve* 
said to mean * sa«l.' I risliut-patCy is he who seven is their one, &c. At other periods of 
rides on the bull ; the stectl or valiau of the the year, also, their six o'clock coincides \\ '\{\\ 



Kajpoot god of war, and Sucra is u Cyclop, 
rerat of the phmet Venus. 

The manner of reckoning the days bj the 
ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst 
tliat people at the present time, is, to com- 
mence the day at a certain hour of the even« 
ing, and to finish it on the next evening at 
the same hour. Thus their sabbath begins 
on the afternoon of Friihiy, and i^ completed 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The Eoroan 
Catholic church also commences its festivals 
in the evening i and this custom is retained 
in Jiriuiin in some of the popular observances, 
such as the eve of St. John and Christmas 



our twelve, but every other hour diflers more 
or less from those of Britain. The time of 

sunrise, and, consequently, the length of the 
day, being known, the length of each hour 
will be easily found by division, and the period 
of any given hour determined. Thus, if the 
sun rise at 7 o'clock, the length of the day 
will bo 10 hours (of 60 minutes each) and 
that of each hour 50 minutes. One o'clock, 
mahomedau reckouiug, will then be at oO 
minutes after 7, two o'cloek 40 minutes after 
8, and three o'clock will be half-past 9, and 
so on of the others. When the sun rises at 
.5 o'clock, the first three lunirs of the day will 



eve. Tlie English names of U»e days of the , be completed, severally, at ten minutes after 
week are derived from the Faxons, who had ' six, twenty minutes after seven, and half-past 
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DEAD. 



DKALH. 



tight. In every case six o'cicx^k aiTive« 
exaccij at mid-dftj, which, in India, is called 
" do paJiar or the second watch/' Mahonie- 
•ian- iu lutlia, also, reckon j)?n t of a <Iiiy for 
tlje whole ; thus what they mean by three 
days, in the day ou which au eveut hap- 
ftm and the two following. The maho- 
medans reckon the sidereal day, in tlieir time, 
from «u^i^et to sunsef, difforing tiius from the 
Eoropcaa civil day, midnight tu midnight, or, 
mIv iMf, middnj to midday. 

Tli^^theGothicandSamdinnvian nations 
b^re. :v. rhe cases of Tuesday, Weihiesdny, 
Tiiir.-jay and Friday, given the iianu's of 
Scuiiinavian deities, Tuisco, Woileu, Tiiur, 
to four days of the wedc, — most of the 
Mitione faeve pfeeerred the Latin 
cfmes as in 

FrtHeA — Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi. 
^poauA — Martes, Bffiereoles, JueneSyViemes. 
UQlian — MaitedijMercoledijGiovedljVenerdi, 
while for Saturday they have taken the Sab- 
hatittd wor«l. — T'od's Rajast/inn, Vol* 1.^ pp, 
'1Z2 and o9'j. Jiowring^s Siam. 

DAYAK is the name given to all the wild 
tribes of Snmatni and Glebes, but is parti- 
cdsriy applied to those of Borneo where they 
Siemo^t numerous, some are wild savnges but 
others have fixed habitations. ]tiy<^f bnn ack- 
iike hut:^, containing many lam i lies. They 
are igDorant of any written character, ra 
dkor wan they clothe in prepared skins, their 
anu arf* tlie sword and S|jear and blowpijM'. 
The Kay an Dayak are idol worshippers, ke<^p 
Uieir dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
Mie of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DATA L BUW. See Robin. 

BAYAMl'H, a mairriifl<"ent peak in tlie 
Boa Laclta or Western Ilimulaya, visible 
%m RamDsgar in the Punjab. 

BATO, a large, or Dayg-cha, a small 
sppper caldron ; from the Arabic degb and 
feprh-cha. 

DAY' -LILIES, the genus Hemcrocallis. 
HBAD. The remains of the several races in 
8ndl Eastern A<»ia are variously disposed of. 
One of the most ancient of the races, the 
Farsee or Guebre, the followers of Zertusht or 
ftn—ti I, cx pose their dead bodies on inm bars 
over a deep well enclosed in a circular tower. 
The buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to be 
dragpntl in an unseemly manner to a distjinoc 
aad iheu exposed. The dead of the buddhist 
of rank, particularly of the religioas 
is laid in honey for a year, and then 
O0Bveyed,«eemingly with much rejoicing, to the 
homing place and burned amidst fire*works. 
Ab Chinese revere the dead and make pil- 
plwei^ui to their ancestors' graves. Their 
dead are placed in cofTins made of great logs of 
aad lodged iu chambers above ground 



in the manner of the ancient Jews. Some of 
these log coffins are valuable, and it is usual for 
the rich Chinese to. keep their coffins ready for 
their own use. The Saiva liiiulii, the Jangam 
or Liugadari, the pariah or out<*a.st races and 
the five artisan classes of India, all inter their 
dead with their ihoes to the north. The 
artizan dead are seated facing the north* The 
vaishnava hindu who die of ordinary diseases 
are burned on a funeral pyre, and it was 
not unusual amongst the burning classes of the 
Rajputs and hindns of the Mahratta country 
and northern India, for their widows to place 
themselves alive .ilongsitle the l>odies of their 
deceoiied husbands. Amongst the BaUuese, 
the widow and skives of the deceased great are 
burned along witii the deceased. But with the 
vai>hnava hindu, unmarried pei*sons or such 
as have died of small-pox or cholera are 
burned, and their ashes thrown into water. 
The mahomedan dead are all buried, and visits 
are paid to their graves. Dr. T-ivingstone 
describes the prartire of the Balonda of S. 
Africa to be, to abandon the spot where a 
favorite wife has died. — Lhnngatone Travel*, 
See Bin ial. 

DEAD SKA .called now T5alir-nl-I.ot, or the 
SeaofLot,ib the largest hike in Palestine, being 
40 miles long with tm average breadth ol" 9 
miles and at places 200 fathoms deep. It occu- 
pies the valley of Siddim, iu which were the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admar, Zeboira 
and Zoar, which sunk by some convulsion of 
nature. The Dead Sea has been known by 
several names. It is called the Sea of 
the Plain, Deut, ili. 17; the Salt Sea, in 
Deut., iii. 17 ; Josh., xv. 5 ; from the ex- 
tremely salt and bitter taste of its walera, 
which hold two lbs. of salt in a gallon, and 
the East Sea in Esek., xlvii. 18 ; Joel, ii. 20, 
from its position witli re?pect to the Judopan 
mouutuius. Josephus and the Roman writei s 
call it the Lake Asphaltites, from the abuncl- 
ance of the bitumen found in it. The more 
familiar name, the Dead Sea, is in allusion to 
the ancient tradition, erroneously but gener- 
ally received, that no animal could exist in its 
salt and hydroeulphnric waters. It is 1,800 
feet below the general sea level, and 4,000 feet 
below Jerusalem, but the general slojic of the 
intervening dihtrict is so regular that iVom the 
spires of the city and tlic Mount of Olives, 
one can look down directly upon its waters. — 
Taylor Saracerij p. 63 ; Maury's Physical 
Geograp/iy, p. 186; Robertson's Travel*, 
Palestine and Syria, Vol. i, pp.iil,6H, 

DEALS. 



Dalcr. Dan. 
Doelcn. DuT. 
Deal boards. BVO. 
Sawn wood. „ 
PUndMs aUaoM. Fa. 
Di«l». Gbe. 



Tavole. It. 

Piane. „ 
Tarcicc. POL. 
Doaki. Sira. 
Tiljor. SW. 
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DBBKl. 



DBCCAK. 



Thin fir planks much used iu carpentry, their movements uic more active ; they stamp 
formed by sawiog the trunk of a fir tree longi- 1 widi their feet, yell their war cry, and jump 



t II ( 1 i n a 1 1 V. — Fau Ikner, Mc Cu I loch . 

DEEARA, OK DEWARA, Hind. Allu- 
vial 8oil| or an island formed iu the bed of a 
river,— iF</M»#. 

DEA PHUL, Bnio. Artocarpoa lakoo- 
cha. — Roxb. 

I)EAR-KA-TEL, Hixn. Cedar tree oil. 

DEATH'S HEAD MOTH, the Acheron- 
tia satanas of Ceylon. See Acherontia. Ineecta. 

DEB, BsN., Urta.. a cognomen appro- 
priate to brahman?, as Chandradeb. 

DEBAL, a partof Sind, famous in ancient 
times, but site now unknown : 8upi)osed by 
Bnrnes and Burton,^ to be the modem Tatta. 
Tatta is still styled Debal or Dewal (temple), 
by the Arabs and Tersians. Mr. E I pb in- 
stone and M. Reiuaud poiut to Karachi, and 
Dr. Barnes and Mr. Crow indicate a site 
between Karachi and Tatta. Mr. Thomas 
frivcs Karachi as the ancient Debal. The 



as they hurry roand the musicians. The 
motions* of tlie women arc not without grace ; 
but, as they wrap themselves iu their coarse 
cloaks before they join in the dance, their 
forms, which the simple Arab shirt so well 
displays, are entirely concealed. — T.nyfird 
Nineveh, pp. 119, 120;, Baron de Mode'* 
Travels. 

DE BODE. See Baron de Bode. 

DEB-R.\JAH, the temporal ruler of the 

Bhot, from Dec the deity. 

DEBRA TABOR, a' town iu Amhara iu 
Abyssinia, formerly a small village. It wa? 
afterwards a place of oonsiderable sixe, sod 

the residence of the emperor Theodore. 

DEHUL. Sec Dalinl. Dcbal. 

DEBURAU, Heb. In the Scriptures, ai'C 
several Hebrew words which in l»e Engliah 

version liave been translated, fly, viz., Oreb, 
Zebub, Debunnh,Tsini, Sarabim, Bak,Cinniirj. 



temple was probably on the promontory now ; The Orov or Orob, Heb., a swarm or nssem- 



occupied by Fort Manora, and was occupied 
by a pirate tribe called Tangamura. — ElUof9 
Hist, of India. 

t)EBANSHAB, Pers. Ocymnm basilicnm. 

DE BARROS and DE CONTO, two 
Portuguese writers who, iu concert, gave a 
history of the PortnguMe hi Asia. Joao de 

Barros held at Lisbon the oflice of Custodian 
of the records of Iiidin. He was a contem- 
porary of Alljuquerqiio and died iu lo70. He 
published three decades, his fourth being 
posthamons, but In these he celebrated the 
achievements of Albuquerque, to wliom he 
stood in the same relation as Ornio, the En<;- 



blage, is translated iu Ps. cv. 31, swarms of 
flies, but Ezod. viiL 31, also Ps. IxxvHi. 45, 

is supposed to allude tOthe musquifo. The 
Hebrew Zcnon, of Ecc. x- 1 and Is. viii. 
18, is uot known. Flies are nudoubtedly veiy 
troublesome at some seasons in tropical Ahia, 
but an infusion of quassia sweetened with 
supar, on a plate destroys them. See Fly. 

DECALSNE. Messrs. CaiulKssedes and 
Dccaisne, issued a volume on some of the 
plants of Jai quemoDt's voyage. 

DECAISNEA, a very remarkable plants 

which Dr. Hooker saw in flower in the Lachen 

valley and is called " Loodoorrni" by the Bho- 



lish historiau does to the English contjueror , teea, and "Nomorchi" by tiie Lcpeha. It grew 



Clive. His companion writer was Diego de 
Conto, and their book was entitled Da Aria 

dos Feitos que as Portuguezcs fozcram no 
de.«5cnbrimento e conquista das terras e mares 
doOriente, Lisbou, 1778. DeBarros was born 
in A.D. 1496 and died in 1570. The first 
decMide of his work was published in 1552 ; 
the second in 1S.j3 ; the third in 1563, and 
the fourth after his death in 1777-8.— Tcn- 
ncntf Bikmore. 

pEBDABEE, Bbno., Hind. Guatteria 
longifolia. Ma.st tree. 

DEB-DHANYA— Sorghum vulgorc. 

DEBKI, the dance of the Arabs, resem- 
Ues in aome respects that of the Albtoiaos, 
and those who perform in it are scarcely less 
vehement in their gesture-^, or loss extrava- 
gant in their excitement, than those wild 
mountaineers. They form circle, holding one 
another by the hand, and moTiufi;' slowly 
round at first, go through a shuffling step 
"with their feet, twisting their bodies into 
various attitudes. As the music quickens 
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on the ridge near Tonlooogand the Byotml- 
ley at 7,000 feet ; it l>ears a yellow fruit like 

short cucumbers, full of a soft, sweet, milky 
pulp, and large black seeds ; it bolonss to a 
new genus, allied to SlaunloniOy of which two 
Himalayan kinds produce similar, but lesa 
agreeable edible fruits the " Kole-pot** of the 
Lepcha. — Hooker Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 198. 

DkCANDOLLE, author of Prodromus 
Systematis Natur. V^tabilium. 

DECAPODA HACBOURA, a divisioaor 
the Crustacea. See Crangooidn, Cmstaceas. 
Shrimps. 

DECASCHISTIA CROTONIFOLIA, 
syn. Girardinia leschenauHiana, rahibited 
by Mr. Jaffirey at the l^ladras Ezhibitiou or 

1855, appears to yield a good fibre. 

DECCAN, a great table land, south of the 
Nerbuddah river. Tlie name is derived from 
a Sanscrit word, meaning the right hand, and, 
metaphorically, the south, beeauae a hindu 
when facing the east, has this region on his 
The boundaries of the Deccau terri- 
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uxj biv« never been ^ed authoritaliTely, j great ▼oleaoie oaibnnl of graea-etone rock 

which covers all Berar from the Nerbuddah to 
Bombay and southwaids through Nirmul to 
Nttldroog through many thousand square miles. 
Between Naldroog aud Beder aud for a 
hondred miiee to ite north end eoatfa ere great 
hiUe fif laterite. The area covered by Deccan 
trap, in the peninf?ula of hidia cauuot be 
little leiis tliau 200,000 square miles. Ex- 
cept the hoUow of the Loooar lake there 
is no tiMB of anj enter in thia TolGeme 
region : twenty miles to the cast of Nirmal» 
and a few miles south of the mountains, 
horubleude slate occurs, restiug ou grauite 
and quarts roek. The eounmes trough 
which the OntpurlM and the Malpurba nui» 
and the lower course of the Kistuah, Bheema 
and Tumbudra aud aU about Kalladgee, 
Kurnool aud Cuddi^pah (u*e formed of strata 
of limeetoa# and elay slate, the granitic 
platform of the Deccan, which intervenes 
between the Kistnah aud the Godavery, inter- 
sected by numerous green-stoue dykes (some- 
timee of green-ftone porphyry), having for 
the greater part a direction from S. by £. to 
N. by W., aud not veiy different from that of 
several of the ranges of basaltic mountains to 
the north. The seaward face of the table-land 
tewarde tho W., though abmpt, js not preci- 
pitous, but consists of a succession of terraces 
or steps. On the Coromandel side the slope to 
the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial depo- 
sits home down from the higher portions of 
tlie table-land. The inhabitants of this grant 
region are nations speaking Gondi, Mahratta, 
Telngu and Canarese, and for 120 miles north 
west from the town of Sadasheepet running on 
through Beder and Dangapura theee Uiree 
Unguages join, end the villages are styled si- 
bhasha-bosti, three-tongue-towns. The British 
rule over the Ceded Districts of Bellary, Cud- 
dapah, Kurnool, the southern Mahratta coun- 
try, and part of aacient Dowlatabed, thej 
have assigned to them all Berar, and theh* 
officers rule over Mysore : the Nizam holds 
Hyderabad aud a few small chiefs rule near 
the Kietudi river. It was not till a. d. 147 1 , 
that the mahomedans of the Deoean e?ttended 
their arms to the Northern Circars. At this 
time the Oria rnjah of what is now the Ganjam 
country, died without issue, au,d his adopted 
son Mnngnl Boy, and his eonsin Hnmner (P) 
became oompetitoi'sfcH* the succession. During 
Mahmoud's time (in 1512), the Bahminee 
dynasty was dismembered, and five Decoanee 
kingdooiB set np. The country now known 
as The Northern Circars," M under the 
dominion of the Kutub Shahee state, whose 
capital was Golcondah near Hyderabad. That 
portion south of the Godavery became tribu- 
tacywitiieQtdii&enltr. Wistna Doe or Giui- 



twt the eoutttries in the Peninsula have been 
distinguished by tJiis name from the earliest 
times. The term signifies the south ; as 
Poorub does the ea^t, when applied to Beugal 
lei in dependencies. Bot» at the pveaent 
the temi is generally applied to the Hyder- 
abad ud Do tvlatabad provinces lying between 
Bear tad the Kistuah, and from the Syhadri 
«riNiln ghautsy eastwards to Telingaaah. 
UnBotidi in northern India, however, make 
tkDeecin more extensive and regard it as 
inciuiti: all the southern table-Iaiul, sup- 
}aM &> it were by a triangle lurmed by 
Ai&sipoon or 8sl>-Vindhya on llie N., 
Aififhedhi or weetem giiants ou the west 
uxi tbe eastern ghauts on tlie E. ; the Saut- 
fMi noge constituting the base of the 
ttogie. The leagth,from the Sautpoora range 
ioSiiMi,is ■boutroOmUei; bnidtli Hm 
MibSaleshwar to Sirgoojah about 700 QUke. 
Hat 11 Choota-Nagpore be considered as part 
c'f this great table-laud, it may be said to 
tHarf neaily 2<0.aiileB ftrther in a north- 
«*rterly direetion, or abont 960 miles in all. 
h^ highest part? are those nearest the W. 
iitiMts, and ill the centre of Mysore. Maha- 
Uesbwar in L. 18° N., aud L. 73" 4o east 
iiiTOO (L The source of Kistnah, 4,500 
ft> Smfcc of Godavery, 3,000 ft. Poena, 
1.923 fu Source r>f Manjera, 3,019 ft., 
^ lite rivers ri^iing in ravines between spurs 
of the W. ghauts, wind their way through 
ghauts across the Deccan, the slope being 
direction. Plains of Nafrpore, 1,000 
ft. slope to S. E. drained by Wciiu-Gunga, 
»iud fiailb into the Godavery. Hyderabad, 
" W ft. Secnnderabad, in L. 17* 26', 
S.L 78' 33 ; E. is 1,837 ft. Beder, in L. 
IT* .).3. L. 77- 36' ; E. is 2,359 ft. From 
•i* Wein-Gunga the surface rises towards 
where Rypoor, 2V 12', 81' 40 , is 
U47a. Sonrce of Bfahannddy, S,lil ft. ; 
^ Kookar, 20* 16', 81* 33', 1,953 ft. 
N'judydroog, highest in Mysore, 4,856 ft. ; 
'•upe trom hence ou all sides, S. to Bangalore, 
^ft. ; E. to plains of Camatie-Chfttoor, 
MOO ft. ; N. to pUins of Gooty, 1,182 ft. ; 
»'»d those of Bellary plain^=, 1 ,600 ft. Gooty 
piwus 1,182 ft. ; Cuddapah town, 507 ft. ; 
^ £. (lart of Cuddapah district 450 ft. 
HypoieBe edusts, penetrated aod broken up 
^ prodigioos oalrbursts of plutonic and trap- 
l*aD rocks, occupy by far the g;roater portion 
tbe superficies of Southern India. The 
Mri part of the Deccan is composed of 
downs, whieh, at one time, pieeent 
"'■fltltsheot of green harvests, but in the 
B, bear the appearance of a desert, 
>a tree or shrub to relieve ita gloomy 
ftilBttd l^kca baa dMribed tin 
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putty, ft powerfal prince of Orism, who ruled | oeeasionilly from right to left to preseiTe their 
in Kajahmondry and Chicacole, withheld sub- { health. — Milner'* Severn Churchet of Ativ^ 

mission, and it was not till a. d. loTJ, that 
his pi'eteusious were lowered. The liurtbera 
Circara was occupied by the British In 1766. 
The central outburst of granitic rocks in the 
peninsula can be traced from north of the 
Godavcrv. in latitude 19^ north, tlirougli 
Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceyloo, these rocks and the greeD-stooe form 
the prominent parts of the Dekhau, clay, slate, 
mien, clilorite and hornblende s<;hibts, Band- 
stones and limestoucs with fossils of a post- 
oolite age beiug the stratified rodts. The 
grerastooe is supposed l>y some observers to 
decompose into n deep black earfli, light 
when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun 
iu the hot reason, but formiug a tough, deep, 
tenaeioas soil ia tiie rains, renderiBg marching 
ahnust, if not wholly itnpi-acticabie. It is 
called "regur" in the Dekhan, and is the 
"cotton soil" of Europeans, by many of whom 
it is regarded a& indicating an unhealthy 
locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
rocks, on the otlier liand, decompose into 
a red sandy soil, which is genei'ally hard, 
and as it allows a rapid percolation of water 
and qniekly dries* it is less fertile^ but is 
considered more favorable to healdii It may 
be doubled, Innvevor, if there bp nny facts 
to prove that the one soil is more favorable 
to health than the other. — Elliott AnnL Ind, 
Adm.^ Vol. xi, p, 248. BetMelPt Memoir. 
Sec liulin, Sykes. 

DECIUS. Kphesus, the chief town of 
Ionia, iu AsiaMinor, 45 miles soutli of Smyrna, 
was ikmous for its templeof Diuaand amongst 
the mahomedans of the east, ils stoiy of the 
seven sleopers is contiiincd, tlirougb the Koran. 
When the emperor Dccius persecuted the 
christians, seven noble youths conoealed them- 
selves iu a cavern, which was theu blocked 
up with stones. They immediately fell into 
a dec]) shnnbcr, which l;i«ted for 187 years. 



171. Salens Koran, p. 219. 
DECKANl HEMP, Ehq. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. See Ambari. 

D£COrrS are gaugH associated for the 
purpose of plunder, who asseniI)lo by night, 
fall on an unsuspecting village, ami kill those 
who offer resistance. — Elphinstotie' * History 
of India f p. 377. 

DE CONTO. Diego De Conto^ who died 
at Goa ill 1 6 Hi, brought »lo\vn to his nw?) 
time, tite histoiy of the PortugueKe in India, 
commenced by De Barros. See De fiarros. 
DEDES, Jav. Civet. Musk. 
DEDHAN or Devdhan, Brno. Audropo- 
gon saccharatum. 

DEDH, a race iu Cutch, who are taunera, 
and whospeakadialeetof theCntehu The 
word seems a modification of the term ** dher." 
Sec Kach. 

DEEB-KANCUUM, Beko. Baubinia 
purpurea. 

DEECHIT, Hind. A brahman tribe, also 
a raj put tribe io Benares, Aaimghar and 

Gazipur. 

DEED, Pkrs. a muhomedan sufi wor» 
ship, the viewing or beholding of the deity, 
pointed out by the moorshid ur teacher. 

DEEGA, a foiin of niiuniige amongst the 
polyandrist Kandyansin Ceylon, in which the 
wife dwells in her husbaud s house. 

DEEH, Hino. of Benares, a deserted vil- 
lage 

DK1:LEN. Drr. Deals. 
DLEMliOUT, HiNi>. A Pal of thoMewati 
race, who have twelve sections or Pal. 

DEEN, Akab , Hind., Pans., is applied by 
mahomoduns (o their own Tnahomedan reli- 
gion. They sometimes call it Din-i<lslaiu. 
the Faith of Salvation. The arabic tern: 
mazhab relates to the sectarian part of the 
Deeu. Thus a niabotnodan is of the l)iii-i- 
Islam, but of the sliiali or suiini tr)nzlial> 
At lai^t the slaves of Adoiiu^, removed ^^ome of i Deeu is everywhere used us the malionicdui 
the stones for building materials, on which the war-cry, Deen ! Deeu I for the faith I for th< 



seven sleepers were aroused, and despatched 

Janbiichuf, one of tlieir number, to the city, 
tot^rocure food, on which the altered appear- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the cmn he 
presented to the baker, and his long beard 
led to a discovery of tho marvellous adventure. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magis- 
trates visited the cavern, and after conversing 
witfi the Bomnambttlists, they quietly expired. 
James, a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, 
devotes a homily to its praise ; and the seven 
sleepers ure found in the Roman, Abyssinian 
and Russian calendars. ■ Mahomed introduoed 
tJie tale in his Koran, as the companions of the 
cav^ and sAys God caused them to tarn over 
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faitli ! The principles of the korau generally 

but iu particular the text in chapter 
which inculcates war against uon-maho 
medaus, and death in the contest as tlit 
surest passport to heaven, Imve eetabU&bef 

amongst mahomedans an intimate connexioi 
between the spiritual aspiration an<l polili(*a 
couvictious. Hami-ud-Din, Defeuder of th" 
Fkith. 

DEEXAR, a Persian coin, in Hindooatai 
equivalent in value to two and a half rupees 

DEEP, Pkrs. A U'ar. 

DEEPDAN on DIPDAN, Hind. Iq E 
Ondh and Benares is hmd assigned to brahmin 
on the banks of rivers to deprecate rive 
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CQcroaciimcnt. The word ic derived from 
** Deefs** Hiod^ an taUuul, and Dan^ Hiu a 
pU— Elliot. 

DKKP-DAX, IIixD., ilerivod from (lee]m, a 
luup, is applied lo a liiiuiu curuuiouy obi»erv« 
fd fbr l«o daja after the decease of a re- 
ktiTf. It eouaiata in suspending from a 
fipoV or some other, tree, a lamp, for the 
purpose ui' lighting the cle(ttirtc'd spirit on the 
(itii rahi to Juiupooree or Yamapuii, tlie 
iMetf Tama. Thin place is deelared iu the 
aoei books to be the geoeral reodezvoiiR of 
ifeJefiirted from all parts of the world fVuin 
wUc^ thejr proceed in a bod^' wiUi a pro|ier 
gwii, composed of the fervantt of Yama 
(Siuto) to Dlumnapuri. — A»* Beg,, Fo/. x, 
f. u:^- Elliot. 
DKF.IMKA, Sans. A lijrht. 
DELi^ L.NU. A general term used by the 
Boiiah in India to designate sereral bovine 
MasI?, distiuguisning them ss the barking- 
<fecr, hog-deer, rib-facoi -deor, pambur and 
spotted deer. There are, however, frequent 
nogUogs of uames, as there are a variety of 
Mimlifie and rernaenkr ajnoiijms. These 
■MBsb are all eagerljr pursued as game by 
Earopean-: who often rcier u> scientific men 
6r their true names. 

fiisae of Tibet, NepanI and Sanl forests, 

istbeCervus Wallidiiiof Cuvier. 

Barah-Sinha, or Buraiya of Bengal, Eastern 
and Northern skirt!^ of India, is the Rucer- 
TU9 Duvauceili of Cuvier. 

hmf^ or SuMffraee, of Manipore and Makj 
PeaiiiHuIa, in the Panolia acuticornis and 
P. Eldii of Gray ; the Cervus or Rusa 
froatalii) of McClelhind, and the Cervus 
Bdiiof the Ca). Jour. Nat. HUt. 

Infarof theMahrattas ; Sambaraj Sanscrit, 
m inhabitant of the Deccan, Southern 
Mahrat fa country, t»f Sumatra, Borneo and 
JSaaka, the Rusa equina, of Cuvier and 
Gfaj ; the Cenrns eqninos of Cuvier, the 
Gsrrm or Ru^a hipi)elaphus of Elliot, 
Rusa etam or Ru^a Kumhang of the inhabi- 
tiots of Sumatra. 

SmUr of lIodgeoD, a (tweller in the forests 
sT (northern) Indiia» ia the Rasa hippela- 
phits of Cuvier and Graj* the Cervus 
hippc-lapliiis of Gray. 

J(uai or Jerrow of tiie great forests of ludia 
sad of Ceylon is the Rnsa aristotelis of 
Cavier and Gmj, the Cervos aristotelis of 
Cuvier 

The Spotted deer Chitra, Sanscrit; and Chit- 
talfUindi, of Continental India and Southern 
MAnHa e o nn tr y and of the Malayan penin- 
lris» is the Axis maculata of Gray, the 
Csrvmaxi-s of ErxleUcn and Elliot. 



"Para," "Khar," '* Laghuna," and " Sugo- 
ria," is the Hyelaphus {lorcinusof Sundeval ; 
the Cervus porcinus Zimnu rm and the Axis 
(Cervus) nifxer, Dr. Ihu h. llam. 

The Muutjak of the Suudauese, Kidaug of 
the Javanese and Kijaug of Ae Mahqra of 
Sumatra whidi is found in Banka, Borneo, 
Java and Sumatra, is the Ccrvulus vaginalis 
Bodd. niid Gray, Cervus muutjak of 
Zimmerman. 

Tht Barkmg deer of Europeans, which is the 
Rib-faced deer of Pennant, and which dwells 
in the plains of India, is the " IJaiker'or 
" Bekra" of the Mahratta^ according to 
Sykes and Elliot : the Batwa" and 
" Kaker" of the Indian Continent of 
llotlgpon, Cervus muutjak of Sykes, S^lo- 
cerus Rutwa of Ilodjison. 

Faddy-Field deer of Ceylon is Axis oiyzus 
of Kelaart. 

DEER6A KABAVALLI, Sahs. Momor- 

dica cliarntitin. 

DEEKGAVARTAKA, Sans. Briiyal. 

DEER-SKINS. Sec Leather. 

DEES and 60EY are riven near Sindwah 
in Ilolkar's territory, 

DEKSA, a town and military station in 
Guzerat ; about 350 feet iu height above the 
sea : its rainfall is 12 and 14 inches, and the 
thermometer ranges from 50' to 110*. It is 
surrounded by a desert of Fand. 

DEEWARGIKI, Hini>. Tapestry, or cloth 
for adorning a wall. . 

DEEYAPABA, SufOB. Wormia trique- 
tra, Rottl. 

DEG, IIiND. A lar^jo copper cauldron or 
globular vessel, a cooking poU Deg-dia, a 
small pot. 

DEGAR, Hind. Ficus oppositifolia. 

1)E(;C1IA, Hind. A pot. 

i;E( ;U'i' : Snmla : shitkaja, Rus- Tar. 

DEIi, Pku. A village : hence Dchgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a 
village. — Wilx, 

DEHA, Sams.* from dib, to collect or 
increase. 

DEUAR, a river near Tootagoug in Gow- 
hatty. 

DeIIAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Fiott 
dellavillaud, eldest son of Sir Peter dcHavil- 
land of Guernsey, was born iu 1776 ; ho 
received a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Macbras Engineers at the age of 16 ; was 
present at the taking of Seringapatara and 
received 5,000 Rupees prize money ; was 
taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released ; joined and remained with his 
corps till 1812 ; then retired to Guernsey and 



built Jerbourg barracks ; returned to Madras, 
I'll iiio^defrof Continental India and Assam where he planned and constructed the Mouut 
~ is called by the vernacular names Road, built St. George's Church now the 
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DBHBA OSAZI.KHAN. 

• « « 

Catiiedral ; also 8t Aadraw^s Ghureli, or Ihe 

Scotch Kirk, which WM long considered the 
perfection of m cliitecture in Madras, and of 
which the steeple is still the tallest piece of 
masomy and its dome the finest in Madras, 



DBBAJAT. 

ftminble of all Hie towns on Ihe lodaa^ 

Mittuncote ; viz. at the confluence of the Indas> 

with tlif! five rivers of the Punjab, about 
two miles from the Indus on an elevated spot, 
but the country around is flooded by the 



When the sAktra of the If iUtarj Fond were | innndation, and eilher under water or a marsh 

in confusion, he was called upon to set them 
riglit, which he did very satisfactorily. He 



retired from India finally in 1825, and up to 
within 10 years of his death, lived nmost 
active and nsefol life in his native islud, he 

died at his seat, DeBeauvoir the Raequettes. 
By his first wife Martha deSaumarez, Col. 
deHaviiland had three sous and two daughters. 
His first wife's body was Iheilrst tobehiterred 
in St. George's Church horial gronnd. 

DEHGOPA, a corruption of Sanpcrit words 
signifying relic-receptacle, and by some sup- 
posed to be the source of the word Pagoda. 
It is also known by the Senserit word 
** chaitya." Dehgopa is a buddhist shrine 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic, but 
by some they are supposed to be shrines built 
over the remains of persons of the haddhist fkith 
and consecr ited to their saints. — Prmtef^* 
Jntiquifies by Thomas, p. 164. 

DKHl, Sing. Limes. 

DEll KANI, Prrs. A villager or cultivator. 

DEHLA, Hind. Oappsris aphylla ; also 
Vitis Indica. 

DEHRA, Iliwn. A tent, nnfl, amongst the 
Afghan, an encampment ; also a town as Dehra- 
Ismael Khan, I>ehra fktteh Khan. 

DEHRA DOON, is situated in latitude 
30° 18' north, and in longitude 78° oast ; it is 
about 60 miles in length from east to west ; 
and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It is 
boanded <ni the soadi bj the Seindik range 
.of hills, and on the north by the Himalaya 
proper, which are here nearly 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the west it is open to 
the river Jnmna, and on the east to the 
Gsnges, ihe distance between these rivers 
being almut 60 miles. Its average height is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
cut off from the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jnmna by the Sewalik hills. It has been 
largely occnpled with tea plantations, and 
many Eiiropean*^ reside in the town of Dehra. 
Dehra, used here, seems a corruption of Dan ab 
or Tarrai, a valley, or amongst the Maharattas 
** therri** as Bheema therri, Seena thcrri. 

DEHRA GHAZI-KHAN. The town of 
Dehra (rhazee-Khan on the Upper Indus is 
a manufacturing place, and it leads to the com- 
mercial towns of Mooltan and Bhawulporc, 
which adjoin it, and now furnish many articles 
for the Cabul market It is about equidistant 
from rnuitsur and the opulent town of 
Shikarpoor in Sind. There is, near, another 
poeitioD, which at first sight appears the most 
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for half the year, when it is both hot and 
<3ickly. Mittun is a small town with S popula- 
tion of about 4,000 souls. 
DHBRA-tSllAEL KHAN, has an advan. 

tageous position, and is, besides the market 

town of the Lohanee merchants. It is a .«mall 
place and subject to alteration from the inunda- 
tions of the river, which a few years ago swept 
away the entire town. It is nearer to tiie greet 
commercial eity of Umritsur than any of dm 
other places on the Indu.e, and lie? on the road 
between it and Ca)>ul. This tract, however, 
is not much frequented, except in the extensive 
export of ^e native ikbrics of Jnng and 
Meengana, which consist of coanscwhite cloth, 
European goods are not in general ?ent by 
this road ; for the merchant besides avoiding 
the desert tract between the Jelnm and 
Indus, derives the sapply of goods for Cabnl 
and Toorkistnn from marts below Umritsur. 
Dehra-Ismael Khan covers the road from that 
city and must yet be considered one of the 
most eligible sites on the Indus. Benffnl Am. 
Trans., Vol. viii., p. 250. — 



East 

India, Cabul and AffghamiUmt pp, 103» 

104, 105. 

DERAJAT, Ababic, plural of Dehra, the 

country on the i^t bank of the lodns, below 

the Salt Range and to the point whei'e that 
river is joined by the waters of the I'uujab. 
It is so designated from the two pnncipal 
towns, Dehra Ohasee-Khan and ]>ehra-Tsniael 
Khan. The lower part bears the local name 
of Sin<l from Ijordcviiif:; on the Indus, niul the 
upper that of Daman from its bordering on tlie 
Suliman nountaius. The country Is flat and 
in many places fertile, but to the westwai*d of 
the river there are no wells. The Dernjat is " 
about two-thirds of the narrow strip of lantl, 
which lies between the Indus and the Sulimau 
mountains, and extends fVom the hHls and 
valleys of the Kohat district to the Sind 
frontier. A thin frinp;c of {-ultivation and 
junj^le extends alontj^ the bank of the great 
river, and teiminates as you advance into the 
interior, in a fliit desert country wliere a pre- 
carions supply of waiter from the hills affords 
a poor cultivation in flie vieinity of the thinly- 
scattered villages. Lower down, the bill 
strems become smtaller, and the aspect of 
desolation still greater, so that fbr miles not a 
human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be pror in-od to quench the thirst pro- 
duced by these scorching plains. Tiie PaUian 
and Bakch tribes who inlAibit the hllisy have 
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DKIAJAT. 

the same attachmeuts to their chiefs, iuternal 
bereditarjr feuds, dislike to combination and 
fHiatarj habits, whieh dittingsish so many 
moanttin races, bot have withal a martial 
bwing and love of independence. The 
sorcitj of water limits cultivation, and their 
««Ak eoasisis m their herds which find a 
KMty pasturage at the foM of the hills ; 
amcfC2?t the raoontains oceur a few fertile 
patcbe? : the country being traversed by 
foofpuin iiuown only to tbemBelTes, the hill 
tie em eeenstoiiied to issue horn it in 
nidi OB their wealthier neighbours in the 



DBRAJA'a. 

man they had slain in their forays 125 Rupees 
were paid, and 50 Rupees for evoy wounded 

man, this being the rsgolar price of blood in 
the hills." A few mouths afterwards, they 
furnished a contingent to protect the frontier, 
when the troops were sent to quell the 
mutiny. This Belueb tribe ooenpj ^ nonnr 
tains and the low country, and hmye the 
following sections, Sehami, Snwarni, Gula- 
maoni, Jelalani, Chaudiah and Shahani. From 
the Kusranee limits the hills of the Bozdar 
tribe extend along the British Fkmitier ftr 
about 15 or 20 miles. The range Is Inteiv 



pknn, burrring their cattle and retreating in j sectcd by some nine passes leading into the 



dS>tj to their impracticable mountains. To 
eip this, m the beginning of 1867, after one 
ifiseh iwoa^ tibe Punjab Government sent 
a eipedition to reduce the Bozdars, from 
tmongr^t the troops of the Punjnl) Irrefjular 
Furce, and names known to fame, lu the In- 
&B aratmies, Chmnberlain, Coke, NSehokoo, 
Btdm, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, 
WW all trained in this school of warfare, in- 
Tolriog severe marches^ incessant fights and 
ttpofiore to all the seesone of 1m year, 
ne hills are inhabited by predatory Pathan 
uidBelooch tribes, who culti%'ate little fertile 
patches, called kuc/iee, lying within thenioun- 
iaios. The tribes, from north to south, of 
lb Dmgat frontier eoeie in the ibUowing 



lUhaTribM. 



plains, the chief which is the 8ungurh PaaSf 
iiiroQgh which there Is oonsiderable tndBe 

with Candahar and the Punjab. Opposite 
these hills lies the Sungurh low-land (form- 
ing the upper portion of the Dehra-Gli&zee 
Khan district and cultivated by several 
peeeefbl tribes) end very nneh «t ihe mercy 
of the Bozdar. There is only one Bozdar 
village in the j)lains, but there is much Bcat- 
tered cultivation belonging to the tribe. 
Ahnoet the whole tribe end their chiefs lire 
in the hills. They can nmster S,000 or 4,000 
fighting men, some portion of whom nre 
horsemen. They were probably the most 
fomidable robbers in this part of the fron- 
tier. Under the Sikh regime they repeatedly 
carried fire nnd sword into the Dehra-Ghazeo 
Khan district. The Dehra Ismail Khan district 
formed one of the governments of the Doora- 
nee rulera. When Elphinstone passed through 
the town in 1 80S, within a hundred yards of 
the Indus, it was enclosed by a larj^e wood of 
date trees. It had a ruinous wall of unbum- 
ed bricks, about a mile and a half in circtun- 
ftcence. The inhabitants were chiefly Be- 
loochee, with some Afghans and Hindoos : 
but the country people were Beloche and 
Jot, resembling those on the opposite bank 
of the Indus. The Dehra-Ismael district is 
divided into two halves bymrai^ of hills 
running nt nearly right angles horn theSoloe- 
manee range to the Indus. The passage from 
one part of the district to the otlier is through 
the Peynoo and Mulezye passes which in- 
lersecttiM range. Above tbo passes there 
is the valley of Bunnoo ocrnpifd bv the 
Bunnoo Wuzeereo. The Bunnoochec i hem- 
selves were a vicious race. They cultivate 
with some fnduatry ; and are well affeeted 
to the government Below the vall^, and 
immediately above the range is Miirwut. The 
Murwufee are afine race of striking appear- 
ance, loyal to the British, and both willing 
warlike tribe, join the British, one | and able to check the depredations of ibeir 
wwning the Ho/dnr obiefs rode into the Bri- ' hi!! neiglibours. In Murwut stands Ac fbrt 
lisb camp and sued for peace. They were of Lukkeo. In the hills near the Peyzoo pass 
•■■Tsd m solemn Durbar, and " for every i dwell the Buttanee : they were, once, a rob- 
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Akmcdtyc. 
Ofchm«.nze, 
Mubaood, 
Battan«e. 

Uiteraoali or 
Kataeranee. 
Khttran, 
Bosdar. 
Looad. 
Khoaah. 
Laghar«a. 
Goorchanee* 
Muxurea. 



The Mahflood Waziri have three large divi- 
*><oi A Behieh contingent was maintained 
fwthe defence of the Derajat frontier and the 
chiefs were held responsible for its 
P^aes. {Medley'* yearns Campaigning, pp. 
1 tiSI.) The Boedar are a bonier tribe 
*t&Bboot 8,MX) fighting men, west of the 
Doajat. They dwell in the hills opposite 
MBOgrota. about 60 miles north of Dehra 
ttasi Khan, and were given to malie trou- 
biw»e inroeda on the plains. After aseriee 
of 6Qch, a force was sent against them in 
March 18.57 through the Mahvi and Mun- 
grou passes, and, after seeing their green 
Vips dsstroyed, and see ing the Ocsterani, a 
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ber tribe, but hare reformed liDoe annexatton. 
Their co-operation against the Muhaood Wu- 

zeoree could l>e reckoned upon. Below these, 
is the Delira-Tsumcl Klian district, are two 
importaut lutnilics, oamel^) the Guudapoor of 
Kolalefaee,aad thechieftofTaok. These two 
traets are exposed to attack from the Sheora- 
nee and Wuzeeree. The revenues ofKolatchee 
amount to between liupees 8,000 and 1 0,000. 
Of this the Guudapoor receive 25 per cent, 
on oonditioii of good serf ice in defending the 
tract. The Tank chief holds a lease of the 
revenues of that tract ; he makes the collec- 
tions, which aiuouut to Rupees 66,000 per 
anamn, and receiTW one-third for himself 
and the establishment he maintain;*. This 
lease is cotiditional on pood service in defence 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of pood 
family. The uawab of Dehra-Ismael Khan, 
belongs to the firincely raee of Snddoozye. 
South of Dehra-IsmacI Khan lies the large 
tract of Dehra Ghazee-Khnn, which extends 
as far west as the mountains und aloug tlie 
Indus to Siad. Its principal chieia have 
usually behaved well, even, at times when 
their brethren of the hills were in a state of 
hostility against British subjects. The plain 
tribes are the Nootkauee, Looud and Dreshuk, 
all of them well condnctiBd ; thej had a cer- 
tain number of fighting men, but they were 
victimized by such tribes as the Bozdar and 
Goorchanee. The Delira Ghazee-Khau dis- 
trict has the Dreshuk, and Mnzaree. 

Adjmmng the frontier of Dehra Gkazee 
Khan district are the Khutran, Kosah, Lng- 
haree, Goorchan, Murree and Boogtce. 

Dehra Jsmael Khan district — Buunoocliee, 
Murwntee, Bntanee Chioft of Tank, Chtefe 
of Kolache, Chiefs of Pehia-Iffliaol Khan, 
Nootkanee, Looml. 

Adjoining frontier of JDehra-Istnael 
Khan district are Sheoranee, Oshteranee, 
Kusrane^ Bozdar. 

A^trininff frontier of Kohat district. — 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukajre, Zjmooeht Aff- 
ghans, Tooree. 

Adjoining fronHer of Xokttt and Dehra' 
Ismnel Khan districts — Wuzeeree. 

y'he Dernjat or Hist, of the Panjab, Vol. 
i, p. 24. Aitcheson's Treaties. See India, p. 
336 ; Khyber, pp. 512 to ^l^.—Fapers, East 
India (Cabut amd Affgkamttan) 1859» p, 
22. E/phinstone*s Kingdom of CtAul, p. 
29. Sec India, p. 336. Khyber, pp. 612» 
614, 518. Kelat, Tajik. 

DEHVEHSjUlfANr,TimK. Hedysaram 
alhaji 



tobe descendants of Tajik from Balkb. They 

are au agricultural, hard-workiug, poor people^ 

who dwell in villages and do not nii<rratc. 
Their hmguage is nearly pure Persian. — Dr. 
Cooke in Bombat/f Medical Transadiou, 
Ao. Ti, Newl?eries, 1860. 

DCHWARjabo written Dcwar orDeohwar 
in nortiieni India, the villaL'c deity, the deity 
under whose care the village is placed — the 
" geuins loci** to whom, at each harvest, a por- 
tion of grain is set apart. The corresponding 
term in the North- West is T'hanaputee (the 
lonl of the place.) In Hundlecund, "Gram 
Deoift" or " Gramma-deVa. * In baugor he 
is styled Miroyea, from the fact of his being 
the guardian of boundaries. The Dee war 
is very comnionly, — and even wher^; these 
local names prevail, styled HhooniiH tVoui 
Bhoom, land. The occupation of the Deewar 
is very much like that of the Roman Lares 
Buralea 

"qui compita «ervi\nt, 
" £t vigilant ucwtra aemper iu urbe Lare«." 

TheDehwardMtieB have ▼arionenames,such as 
Kntesuree, Burnaiehu, Ilunwut, Bhoom Sen, 

Chanwur, Casheenath, Munsa Kain, Ilunlour, 
Rutnoo, Huree Ham, Jharkhund Eesoor, 
Kali Sen, Bisharee : oft-times they arc the 
spirits of good men, of brahmins or ▼illage 
heroes, bntwho, when they become objects of 
worship, come to be generally considered very 
malicious devils ; aud oft-times they are 
nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 
In some places their images are of male ; in 
others of female, figures, lu many places the 
villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 
Gramma Deota, erect a stone without form or 
feature ; like the si Deo si Dess of the BomanH, 
which ambiguous expression was addressed 
to their tutelnry pods, to obviate all chance of 
mistake. The worship of these village gods 
is fixed to no stated day. In some places, it 
occurs on the 14th of er^ month ; in oth«rs» 
on the full moon of Cheyt ; at otJiers on tbe 
full moon of Katik, atid so on. The UTjshapen 
stone or log of wood is a common form of the 
village deity of the peninsula, but Hanuman 
is a fretjucnt form between theNerhudda aud 
the Kistnah rivers, and to the south is the Ai» 
the Amman or Annnaor some hero. It has Y^Qcn 
supposed by Doctor iStevensou of Bombay, 
that these Deewar, or Onuna Deota, are the 
remnants of the anIe-linthminioBi reli|^oii ; 
but the supposition cannot be received as cor- 
rect regarding the N. W. Provinces, though 
it may be conceded witfi respect to the gods 
of the South of India that th«e are many 



DKIIWAR, Pfrs. a villager, a farmer, circumstances of their worship which are not 
The Tajik race on the northern borders ofiof hindoo origin. — Elliot, quoting Bombay 
Aifghanistan are called Dehgan. The Dchwar /.itorary Transactions, Journal R. A. 6'., 
residing with the Babi, at Kelat, are supposed 1 No$* ix and x. Buchanan*$ EaUem India^ 
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r«/. il ffp. 138, 352, 478 ; Wthtm** Hindu 

Theatre. Vol. i, p. 21, find Vol. ii, p. 64. 

DtLFIED WAKR1<)K8, -avv larj^ely wor- 
thipped iu the peuiusulu ot Indiii. Kama, 
OMof lhe:»e, w&a the leader of oue iuvasiuu 
«f ihe loailieni part of the peninsola of India 
ud of Ceylou. Ou tliat occasion he advanced 
into the fore? ta of Danda Camnya, scatt^^rintj 
ibe piot uihabitauLs, aa lie advaaced, whum 
iNfacM as Rakdiaiha and demons, driv- 
iBf owofthem Into the foreetti and monn- 
uin ryfreatjs, where they still reside in a 
biiitrfU' freedom, and reducing others to 
(k tutti of predial slavery, iu which the 
JM, the Pallar, Cbermnar and other 
Mhd races are now dwelling ifi the plains. 
Dp adi invaaions is owinp; tlie circunistniice 
(bltteb province iu India' has its own pecu- 
far habt race ; and each range of moun- 
nin lod each forest tracts its own tribes 
nf wild savages eitlier wholly independent 
c r«rtially subject to their more civilized 
Kcighbours iu the opeu couutry. We may 
iMinee the Pahari of the Bajmahal hills on 
ibe btuks of tlie Ganges, and from their 
locality westwards through all i\fc races in 
tlte Vindhya hills, the Meena, the Mliair, 
tlie Bheel, the Koli, southwards through 
ncM in Bostar and Gondwana. Amongst 
SAntlial. the Ciond, the Koud, Cheoch- 
*«r, Sc>uriali, tlu- Yaii.'idy, the Irular, the 
KanuDtjar, ilie Bederi Kaiiai-y to the Maluy- 
•fi sr moootaineers in tfie south, an iufi- 
lili nrcestiion of races and tribes with cus- 
toottMiJ jp^ikiiif^ lanfjuagcs, difTct ing greatly 
the inhabitants in the plains; boiiies 
v^tre uuineroub roigralory ruee», as the 
l^s, Wadawar, Yerkalwar and Pardi. 
^ nieicnt 8anserit writers give other names 
''iBcien tracer with whom the Ariaiis came 
acntactin their advance to the Gauges, some 
ifiliefa etunot now be traced. 

^KIG, a town and fortress In Uindoslan. 
AUitlf was fought and won, here, by the E. I. 
wmpiay's troops untler Lord Lake, on the 
liA November 1804, and on the 23rd De- 
«>bW 1804, the fortress of Deig was taken. 
See Rattb-w. 

DKl(;\VrR, a town in Ilazareebsgh. • 

I)iuiK, a town of Mesopotamia. 

Deo ; Deva. lliudoo. 
. I>E K0KO8, Alexander Csoma, a Honga- 
^.who travelled on foot fromHungaiy to 
*'i»t. See Cfomn. 

, Ulnd. Oryzauativa. 

filKHANI BBOWN HEMP, Bombay. 
VMslaria yanemu'^Lum, 

^£L, SiNGtT. Artornrpus hirsuts, also A. 
P"»*»owtt,— ffi/We, Lam. 

] ^« A, Hixo. Jasmiuum birsutum. 

VUSHA, iSbB repoted tooth of Buddha, 



In the Mal^wa temple at Kandy, is the most 

devoutly worBhip|)ed relic of their religiou, 
which is possessed by tlic btiddhist nations of 
the East. Long before the christian era it was 
adored by tlie buddliist sovereigns of Orissa, 
and was originally deposited In the great 
temple of Jaggauatb, then a huddhist fonada* 
tion. Ft.s first deposition in C«*yl<»n was In 
tiie fourth ceutury of Christianity. The bud- 
dhists of Ceylon have a ttaditiou, that who- 
ever cau succeed in retaining it must of ne- 
cessity become the sovereign of the country. 
The Chinese truvellei, Ka-IIynn, mentions 
amongst tlie precious relics worshipped iu thQ 
fifth oentnry by the bnddhists of Ladak a 
vote IN which Buddha had spat, and one 
of his teeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by the king of J^akia, in AtT- 
ghanistan, eastward of Ghusni. Iu au adjoin- 
ing monastery die monks preserved the cut- 
tings of his hair and nails. Fa-IIyan also 
describes a shadow of Buddha, which was 
showu to him at Nakia, butadmits his iuability 
to describe the process of its preservation. — 
Tenneut's Ckrittianity iu Ceylout p. 239. 
Sec Buddha. 

DEL1:MI, the Atnir Azaii, Dek-mi, built 
the dam calle«l Baiul-i-Aniii-, the Beud-Amir 
of Europeans. See Bendamir. 

DEL-GAHA, Sinor. also Del-gass, Simob. 
Artocarpus nobilis. — Thtp. 

DELA KURA, also Doggali knra, also 
Erra Doggali kura. Tel. Amarautus poly- 
gamus.-— Ztiin, Rmcb. 

DELAY-LAMA, dwells amongst the Ton- 
gut Tartar nation, to the south of the Mongol. 
See Knlkas. 

DELE, lliNi)., and Dela, the fruit of tlie 
Capparis plant. 

DELFS, DuT. Delft. 

DKLI'T, Kxc. 

Delfs : porcelyn, Di T. j Fayence, OSR. 

Faience, Fr. CmirM pocMlain ware, 

Uiittchtes PorcellJin, Qkb. i JaF. 

Course porcelain. 

DEilLi. About lo centuries before the 
ehrisdan era, tbe town of Indra{Nrestha was 

in existence on the Jumua, iu the vicinity 
of the site occupied by the modern Dehli. 
At present, the only i-emnants of Indra- 
prestha, are the Negumbodgbaut and the 
Puranah Killa or Indrapat, but it was one 
of the five " pat" or " prastha," viz., Panipat, 
Sonpat, Indrapat, Tilpat and Baghpat, which 
Dhritorashtra gave to the Paudu. Is'ow, how- 
ever, Pufana Killa and the Negumbodgbautini 
the Jumna are the only places which cau be 
pointed to as probably connected with the 
ancient Indraprostlia, and the ghaut seems to 
have been a saci^ place of. pUffrimage, even 
before the Ptodu family settffldf thereb The 
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p6(^le still call Puraoah Killah, Indrapat, 
thoufrh Hamnyun new named it Din-Panah 
and tSher shah, btjied it Sliergliur. In Puraoah 
Bjllah is the Keelar Kona mosque, which was 
commenced by Ilamayoou and finished hj 
Sher shall. It has five horse-shoe arches, 
decorated witii blue tiles and niarble. Indra- 
prostha was about live nules frum aucieot 
DehlL Thirty princes of the line of Tndiah- 
thira succeeded ham on the throne, but onlj 
their names are known, and the last of them 
was Kashemtdka, who was murdered by hib 
minister, Viserwa, whose liae of foui'teen 
princes held sway for five hundred years. The 
Goutamah line of fifteen princes succeeded, it 
is said, by Mahraj murdering the ia^t of the 
Kashemaka, the last of them being Uitiua, 
aad were succeeded bj Ae Haniya* In the 
times of BaddlM, of AleiandMr, of Seleucus, 
no allusion occurs to the existence of Indra- 
prestha. The last of the Maurya was slaiu 
by the rajah Kemayoun utyled Saka-ditya, or, 
chief of the 8aka, who sobsequeBtly ftll 
before Vikramaditya, and Avanti or Oflgein 
became the capital. Dehli was then in ex- 
istence, because V^ikramaditya was described 
as possessiug it, — **Dilli-pat-kahayo*' became 
king of Dehli. 

The origin of the name of Dehli is obscure. 
Ancient Dehli was five miles distant from 
ludiaprestha on a rocky hill, to the S. W. iu 
fhe interior, and the ^te is eleven miles from 
the modern Dehli. It is surmised that on the 
removal of the capital to Oujein, the cities iu 
that locality lay waste aud desolate for eight 
centuries. Fa-Hiaug ▲.D. 400 and Hwen 
Thsang, who travelled in the eighth centuiy 
(a.Di,750)» make no mention of Dehli, nor is 
it mentioned iu the time of Mahmoud who 
sacked and plundered bodi Muttra and Thane- 
iur. In 1052, however, Anangpal re-bniltit 

The oldest of all the monuments in Dehli 
is the edict column of Asoca. The Lat of 
Ferozshah, in the Kotila, is an edict column 
of Asoca. It is supposed to have been brought 
from Shroghna, in a.d. 1656 by Ferai SiMh, 
to have been brought on a track to Khizrabad 
and thence by water to Dehli, then called 
Feroaabad, and set up iu the court-yard of the 
palMe of Feros. Its bead is now bare, bat 
aolate asA-D. 1611, when William Finch 
was there, it had a golden pinnacle, which 
gave it the name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden 
minaret. It is a single simft of pale pink saud- 
itoiM^ tad like ell Aeoeas pillars is 42 ftet 
7 inches high, of which the uj^ier 35 feet are 
very highly polished. The next in point of 
antiquity is a solid shaii of mixed metal 
upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and aboot 
^IbetinlfiDgth. The greater part of it is 
uAergnNiiid, ttd that which ia abovie is 22 



feet high. The ground about it has marks 

of a recent excavation, said to have been 
carried dowu to 26 feet without reachiug the 
foundation <m wluch the pillar rests, and with- 
out looseniog it in any degree. The pillar 
contains about 80 cubic feet of metal and 
woulil weigh upwards of 17 tons. 

The irou pillar suiudiug nearly in the 
middle of m grand square, reccrda its owa 
history in a deeply-cnt Sanscrit inscription ct 
six lines on its western face. Antiquaries 
have read the chaiactei's and the pillar has 
been made out to be ' the arm of fame (£irt- 
tibhiga)of rajaDava.' He isstatedto hftve 
been a worshipper of Vishnu, and a monarch 
who subdued a people on the Siudhu, called 
Vahlika, probably the Bahika of the Fuojaby 
and that he obteined with hie own am mi 
undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
period ! The age iu which he flourished is, 
therefore, concluded to have been about the 
year b.c. 319, the initial point of the Balabhi 
or Ottpta era. The moat widely prevalenfe 
tradition attributes the iron pillar to the 
Pandoos, of whose heroic age it is believed to 
be a token. Major Archer heard tliat * as 
long as the pillar stood, so long would Hin- 
doostan flourish.* Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, 
that ' as long as this pillar stands, the raj or 
kiugdorn has not finally departed from the 
Hindoos.' The Kuiub Miuar is at present 
288 foet, 1 inch high above the ground, but 
tradition mjB it was OttCC 800 feet, and in 
1794 the measurement was 250 feet 11 in. 
The base of this minar is a polygon of twenty- 
fonr sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The 
shaft is of a circular form and tapers regu- 
larly from the base to the summit. It is 
divided into five stories, round each of which 
runs a bold projecting balcony, supported 
upon laj*ge and richlj«carved stOM bnicketa 
having balustrades that give to the pillar a 
most ornamental effeet. The ext< ' ior of the 
basement story is fluted altt-ruateiy into 
twenty-seven angular and semi-circular faces. 
Up to the third story the Minar is bnilt of 
fine red sandstone. From the third balcony 
to the fifth, the building is composed chiefly 
of white Jeypore marble. The hindoo archi- 
tect has not fiuled to reoord his undertaking 
without the usual hindoo invocation, Sri 
Visvirakurma prasade rachita ' built under the 
auspices of Viswakurma,' the celestial archi- 
tect of tke hiudoos. The object is at once 
apparent to theepoetator thatof a MasuMk for 
the Muezzin tooall the foithfol to piajers. 
The Kootub seems to have been commenced 
in about a.d. 1200, and finished in 1220. 
The mausoleum iaaSb of Hami^un, with 
its white marble dome is a ooospicnous ob- 
ject for miles around. It cost 15 Iaob of 
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rtpees tod wm erected by hia widow Ilamida i The heavy sicgo guns arriTed in September 



Bauu begum, who is also iuU;ri-ed uear. 

Bhoot Khamt. Ill Pii thiiaj's capital, were 
twt iiiv-seveii liindoo temples, of which several 
iiuuviii'iis of ricbiy>carved pillars still reiuaiu 
10 tttest both the taste and the wealth of 
the Ittt hindoo rulers of Delhi. The Bhoot 
Khana is a colconaUed court-yard, the mate- 
mia(^ vhich were obtaiued frooi the demoli- 
liaarfthi bindoo temples. 
Hm Alia DuTwaza, built by Ala-ud-Diu, 

kM. 'HO, A.D. 1310, is a beautiful specimen 

ofhtko architecture, 
it die S. VV. eoruer of Siri or Shahpur is 

itlooihan Charagh built by Feroa Shah as 
f drine to the memory of a famous saint 

Tlie fortificatious of Toghalaqabad form a 
aupeiidoos structure. 

hiflide Delhi is the Jumma Musjid close to 
tteChindni Chonk. 

The Sbalimar gardens were made by the 
eoperor Shah Jehan at a coat of a crore of 
npees. 

HieZinat Maqld called also the Kumari 

Xuijid, was built by Ziuat-uu-Nissa, the 
ifuittter daughter of Aurungzeb. 

Darinsj the i-ebellion of 1857, the Delhi mas- 
acre occurred ou the UthMay i8o7. Delhi 
mtsMnlted on the 14th September 1857. 

From the 14th to the 17th of September, 



wheu five batteries were constructed and 
some fifty pieces of artillery opened their fire 
upon the doomed city. The 1 4th uf Septem- 
ber was the great day for tlicstormiug oi the 
city of Delhi, and the attacking force waa 
divided into four columns, with a reserre. 
The gallant party fixed upon to blow open 
the Cashmere gate couslhted of Lituteimuis 
Salkeld and Home, Serjeauta Carmiclmel, 
BuigOBS and Smith, Bugler Hawthorne who 
accompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the trate was hluwn in, and eif^lit native 
sappers under iiaviidar Aladhoo to carry ihe 
bags of powder. 

The inscriptions ou the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and ou the Tirhut pillars at 
■Muthiya, Delhi and Kadhiya, have long ago 
been deciphered and translated by the remark- 
able ingenuity of Mr. James Prinsep. The 
inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, 
audut Dhauli in Kuttack, were also interpret- 
ed by him. A supposed third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Aiiano-Pali 
character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
uear Poshawur, has been carefully collated 
with the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
short inscriptions from Gaya, Sauchi and 
Birat, aa well as fi-om the cave tanples of 
Southern India, have also been published at 



tb»j Church, the Kutcherry, the College, the dlHereut times, but, with the single exception 



Koiwallee, the Magazine, and the Delhi Bank 
were one after the other carried and 
neovered. On the 18tfa the line of comrauni- 
cttion between the magazine and the Ciibnl 
|ite was completed. Ou the 19th the Burn 
Wiion, near the Lahore gate,was taken posses- 
in «f bj a snrpriae. Thb bastion is so called 
inCalOBelBara, who with a handful of men 
•fcJe a most memorable defence of Delhi in 
1^ against aii overwhelming anny of llolkar 
iiitbe cannonade of a hundred and thirty 
IM. Sir D. Ochterlony, then Besideut, 
*n>te of this defence that it cannot but reflect 

^greatest honour on the discipline, courage which, from pre-historic time?, much of India 



of the edicts iu the Bock Inscriptions, which 
contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antlgonus and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
able work of Major Cunningham are of 
greater interest, and of much higher import- 
ance, tbuu ail that had before been published. 

The highest population of Delhi was two 
millions in the time of Aurungzebe that of 
liome having been three millions, and that of 
London being now somewhere between the two 
numbers. Three years before the mutiny tlie 
number returned was upwarda of 150,000. 
Delhi is a city of great antiquity, from 



itd fortitude of British troops iu the eyes of 
ift^idooetan to observe that with a small 
force they anatained a siege of nine days, 
itpelled au a-snnult, and defended a city ten 
•iiei io circumference, which had ever before 
■■I given up at the first appearance of an 
mmf at ita gates.' The 20th of September 
the day of the final capture of Delhi. On 
tb»t day the imperial palace was entered and 
ftoad deserted. The main picket of the 
lbi«ea was at Hindoo Kao^ on the top 
of the ridge that is to the north-west of the 
City. The chief efforts of the rebels were 
tolled against this post of the besiefiers. 



has continued to bo rided. One dynasty, tlie 
Pandava, ruled there from b. c. 1120 to 

li. c. 6 1 0. Delhi is in L. 28° 38' 9^", N. L. IT 
13 TE. and 82o or 827 feet above the sea. 
It is on the ri-ht bank of the Jumna, 120miles 
above Agra, which is also on the right bank. 
The river washes the east face of the city, 
forming the chord of an arc of which the rest 
of the city wall is the perimeter. The length 
from north to south is about two miles, the 
extreme breadth from east to west, about 
three miles: the area enclosed within the 
walls probably four square miles. The walls 



are built of stone and lime, entirely surround 
'Mb thebth of June i8o7, until tlie fall of j the place, and consist of long curtains with 
M^HhidM to mitriii twenty-six attacks. I baatiooB at different intervals, the whole 
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defended by a ditch and a good glacU. The 
bastions were of modern conatrnetion and 

capable of mounting twelve to ei;_,'litct'n guns 
each. Tliere was, liowever, only a musketry 
parapet along the counectiug walls, there 
being no terreplein behind Ihe curtains for 
guns. The king^s palace was on the river 
side, and was a native fort of" considerable 
size, witli high walls of red sandstone, tiatikcd 
bj round towers and defended by a ditch. 
Close to the palace and connected with it by 
a bridge over an arm of the river, was an old 
native fort the Selim-ghur. From the centre 
of the city rises the JuiuaiaMusjid, and prior 
to the mathies of 1857, the Churdi, the Delhi 
Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, were all 
within the walls. The breadth of the Jumna 
at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river there 
is very winding and siialiow, with numerous 
sand bank*, the deep channel being very nar- 
row. Of the famed budd*hist antiquities of 
India, there is a column at Delhi, anothei- 
at Allahabad, one at IlJuitiah and one at 
Badhiah. The inscriptious are the same on 
alt the columns. No Images of Buddha, no 
temples or relics, are mentioned. But Dharma 
(the doctrine) is to be taught under the sacred 
tree. The chief object is the inteidict of the 
slaughter or destmction of any living creature, 
of the abolishtnent of torture in punis-Iuncnts, 
of tlif piiiii'^bnicnt of (b aths for criminals, and 
eien-itting animals from work on 8th, 14th 
and 15th of the moon, which days do not 
quite accord with modem Budd*hist practices. 
The nameof Buddha, Gotama,or Sakya Muni, 
is not mentioned ; but the exprefii*ion, Siika- 
tam Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep su|>pof>es is 
intended 'for Sngatam 6achhat<^ or Sugato, 
(wdcome) a name of Buddha; and the inscrip- 
tions have frequent references to the acts to 
be done under the holy fig-tre?, Buddha's Kicus 
iudica. The inscription opena in the twenty- 



oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 

successive ages, excepting the new or addi- 
tional Sanskrit letters. The religion men- 
tioned is buddhist, of this there can be no 
doubt, from the inj unctions to teach **Dhar- 
ma" under the sacred tree, and turning the 
wheel of the law, the mention of the ascetic 
disciples ; certain dogmas, and the observance 
of the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Fa4iian, preachings, Jbc, and Biabhana (brah- 
mans) are to be converted, and kindness and 
condescension shown to brahmans and sra- 
maus. The king mentioned is Piyadasi, or 
Asoka, emperor of all India, identified as 
Asoka by tfie Hon. Mr. Turnour, 'fivm the 
Pali Di[mwanso, which states that he wns the 
grandson of Chaudaguttc^ and viceroy of 
Ougein. 

The Iron Pillar tu Delhi has an inserijttion 

in Sanskrit, no date, but scarcely earlier than 
A. n. 800, the character looking more modern 
than Kauouj Nagari. Of the character useU iu 
the inscription, many letters agree with the 
Kaoouj Nagari,' but the general'ispeet is more 
motlern. The religion mentioned is theVaish- 
nava, bnt no invocation or names of gods. The 
king mentioned is prince Dhava. an usurper, at 
Uastinpura. This inscription is punched upou 
the iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is flic mention of the Ractrians, called 
Vellakha, being still in Scinde. From the com- 
pound letters used, the inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. 

The Stone Pillar at Delhi lia<^ an inscription 
in vSanskrit of date, Samvat 1220, or a. i>. 
1 163. The character used is almost modern 
Dova Nagari and the religion imotloned tn 
hindoo. The king mentioned is Vesala Deva. 
This inscription wa-s cut upon one of the olci 
lat, or buddhist columns, to record Vesars 
victories, but not against the budd'hist.*". 



seventh year of the king, Devanarapiya because they were gone. 



Pijradasi's anointment. Asoka distinctly wyf, 
the objc<;t of his doctrines i>< to in^i-case the 
mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the 
kindness and honesty, of the worid. The 
king, says he, prays for thwe of eveiy creed 
that they, with him, may attain eternal salva- 
tion. 

The language of « he inscriptions is Pali, but 
of an old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
possibly t!i( original of both. By the Maha- 
wanso, the fourteenth year of Asoka's reign 
coiresponds to the 232nd year after the death 
of Buddha, and therefore to B. c. 311 and the 
inscription being in the 27th year of his reign, 
the date is b. c. 298. The Dipawanso says, 
Asoka was inaugurated 218 years after the 
death of Sakya, therefore a. c. 325. The 
character used in the inscriptions hi the Lat, or 
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In A. D. 1191, Prithiraj, a heroic king of 
Delhi, utt<>rly routed Mahomed (iori, at Tiruri, 
14 miles from Thaneshur, and compelled him 
to recross the Indus. But in 1 198 Mahotned 
re-entered Hindoostnn with a mixed Turk, 
Tai tarand Affghan army, defeated the hindoo 
chiefs, innrdpred the king of Delhi, took Ajniir 
and returned to Ghazni. He left his geue> 
ral, Kutub-ud-din, his slave, in command, 
who conquered Merut, Ccel and Delhi, 
which Inst now became the scat of tlie 
mahomedan government in India. In 1 195, 
Mahomed returned with a large force, and 
between Canouj and Etawah defeated and 
slew Jye Chandar, a Rajput king of Canouj, 
and the oldest hindoo monarchy was then ovei-- 
thrown. Bakhtiar, a Ghilji, one of Kutub- 
nd*din*8 generals conqacred Bdiar, and li^^- 
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wwdi ovemn and conquered Bengal, and 
from this tune for five 'craturies aud a half, 
Beng*] was under mahomedaii rule. Delhi, 
wii conquered by Shahab-ud-diu a. i>. 1200. 
lu A. D. 1219 the dominion >vas ext^^uded 
kj Kitab-ad-din Afbek, whose raccessore 
imt Anin Ehah and Altamsh. Altamsh 
fOoqneredMuItaii, and died a. d. 123.). From 
tha till A. D. 1246, there were live 
tMeesNn, viz., Feroz Shah, Rukn-nd-din ; 
the priiKCH Razziah-ud-din ; Bahnun Sfaah ; 
MtfQd Shah Ala-ud-din and Mahomed Shah 
Na?fiM3«j-<iin ; the last mado great coiiqiici^ts 
iiiiaiia,and was succeeded Uy Ala-ud-din, 
vbwiialiTe in a. d. 1817. In a, d. 1398, 
ivltu Mahmnd was reigning, ud it wag 
tiij emperor whom Tininr roTiquered in that 
jar. Froin that time till the revolt of lb57, 
the Timor djoasty continued to be coDDected 
with India. Bnt firom Timur until Babei^s 
tiw^ the conneetioii was not close. Baber 
tni-D. 1526 conquered sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
i&d died four jears afterwards a. d. 1530. 
Hoi^ro tnceeeded and died a. d. 1556. 
AkW ruled till a. d. 1605, and of all the 
le*«n'3autsof Timur he was the most illiisfri- 
ll'iA three guccs.-^ors, Jcliaii'jhir, diiHl 



1627, ^1 Jehan died 1658, aud Auruiig- 
xhe who died 1707, retained i^at power, but 
it mi bought at the price of endless 
triaes, and from the death of AiiriiTi«rzcl>o 
ialTO? the Great Moguls tell into in^ignifi- 
(MKc, escaping by subroissiveneHs, the wiiirl- 
viod* of Nadir Shah, of Ahmed Shah, and of 
^«Mahrattas. Bahadoor Shah died at Lahore 
ffl February 1712, Jahandar Shah and Far- 
niutr ruled until A.d. 1719 ; Iiafii-ud-Durjat, 
KM-Dowlah and Mahomed Shah till 1789, 
vheo Tamas Kuli Khan took and sacked Dehli 
retired to Persia. 

Tfce defeat of the Delhi sovereifjns and 
AAi'i entry into the capital, took place on 
Udi Pebmary and early in Hareh 1789 
n»f*rtiv. !y, but wcre not known in London 
«it 1 th« 1 n of October. The emperor shah 
'^esk'reil Delhi with theMahrattas OD22Dd 
Dienber 177 1. He «ontinned a mere state 
[TiK)oer in the hands of the Mahrattas till 
1^. whf n he wn« released by Lord Lake, 
•••dbroughi under the protection of the Britit^h 
G**V]UDent, All the territories and retsources 
*Nped ftr his support by the Mahrattas 
▼en ccminfld to him, and a pecuniaiy pro- 
*inon was frranted in addition, fixed at Rupees 
^VXX), but afterwards inereased to Rupees 
MKMXX) a mouth. Shah Alam died on the 
IMi Korember 1806, and was succeeded by 
AkW Shah, who was succeeded in 1 837 by 
hii eldest son Bahadoor Shah. ITo was 
'^'^'icted to the neighbourhood of Delhi, he 
^milMwitocoiiftr titlMor to issue a 
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cuiTency„but ho had the control of Civil 
and Criminal Justice within the palace. 

When the mutiny of 1S57 broke out, the 
mutineers in Delhi took po-ssc-^sion of the town, 
fort aud stores aud applied to the kiug. Balia- 
doorShah put himself at the head of we move- 
ment. At first hisconduct was most vacillating, 
but he subsequently identified himself with the 
rebel cause. After the fall of Delhi on the 
20th September 1857, he was captui-ed and 
tried on the chaises of, Ist, aiding and abet> 
ting the mutiny of British Troops ; 2nd, 
cucouragin<^ and assisting divers persons in 
wagiut; ^^t' against the British Government ; 
3rd, assnming the soTereignty of India ; 4th, 
causiiitr and Ix'itig accessory to the murder of 
('liristian>. He was convicted on each 
charfre on the 9tli Decrniber 1858, and sent 
to Rangoon, where he died in 1 862, aud this, 
affeer nearly five oenturies of sovereign power, 
the Timnrides ceased to reign. Of all the 
counfrie." over which the members of this 
family once ruled, India alone has made any 
advance in material prosperity, since the days 
of their power. Samarcand, the capital of 
Timur, is a desolate heap of ruins ; Andeean, 
the beloved home of Baber, is in the possession 
of Uzbek savages. The once rich and opulent 
Herat, the abode of learning, the brilliant 
capital of Sliah Rokh and Hosein Mirza, the 
native land of poets and historians, is now the 
ruinous fortress of an AJTghau. Shiraz, the 
beautiful city,. made immortal by the songs of 
Sadi and HidSs, where All of Tesd wrote the 
life of the mighty Timur, is reduced to the 
condition of an impoverished provincial town, 
in the kingdom of tlie Kajar kings of Persia. 
Lahore and Delhi are noted for their gold, 
woven fabrics and light silk muslin fabrics 
interwoven with gold threads, as well as for 
all kinds of work in tinsel or kalaV)atun.— 
Markam*s Embassy^ p. 1, Vol. iv. Cuit* 
ninghamft SUdUf RemteiPs Ifem&irt, p. 
1, Vol. vi EtpkhuHm^M HtMtory of India, 
p. 37, Vol. ii. Count Bjornstema's British 
Empire^ p. 98. Aitchison's Treatites^ Vol, 
pp. \ to A and 285. «/. A, S, Vol, iii, p. 
494. Vol. vi, pp. 576, 79J . Vol. vii, p. 629. 
Tr. of Hind., Vol ii, ;>. 371. 

DEL HOSTE,Captain an officer of the Bom- 
bay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde. On 
the Nerbudda river. Journal of a mardi ftom 
Ahmedabad to Sakkur, Upper Scinde. Notes 
on the meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut.— 
Dr. Buist's Catalogue. Bom. Quo. Trans,, 
Vol, i, p. 22. 

DELIGHT OF THE WCM>DS, Evo. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

DKLIMA, Malay. Punioa granatum. 

DKLLMA IlEBECARPA, a creeper of 
Penang and Java.— F<0t^/, p. 18. 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Linn. A 
slirnh with small white flowers in panicles, 
grows in the southein parts of Ceylon up to I 
fto eleTfttion of 1,000 feet— ThwdUe^ En, 
PL Zeyl^p,2\.Ridd€lL I 

DELPHI, a natural cave io the earth at 

the town ofDelphos in Greece, where was an 
ancient oracle and pinoo of \v(ir<liip. Delphi is 
pynonymrms with the liiiiduo Voni. 

i>LLi'in2siD^E, u lumily of manunuls of 
the order Cetacee, or the whale tribe, whieh 
live in the ocean. Amongst them are the 
whales, the largest of creatures now exist- 
ing ; also the dolphins, the porpoiseb, and 
the dugoug. They have fin-like anterior 
extremitiee, the posterior eztremitiee being 
absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
large horizoutal caudal tin or tail. They have 
no hair ou their »kiu, have no outer ear, and 
the bones of the nedt we so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appesrsnce of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
phagous ; Kome arc zoophagous, or animal- 
eaters. Seven new species of cetaceans have 
been described from the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphinids, the seventh 
belonging to the sj>erm whales, Phy- 
seteridse, to bo called Phy<eter (Euphysetes) 
simun The order of the Cetacen or whale 
tribe, consists of 2 Families, 8 genera and 
21 species, 

Fam. DBLraiKlDA PorprnMs, 5 Gen., 14 bi>. 



j)etphhiu% 8 
Steno, 9 sp. 
MconiMu, I Bp« 

Fam. Baubhida. 



I'latauista, 2 Bp. 
UlubiocephaluB, 1 sp. 



r.n1;rM'i]itera, 1 sp. 
Balsena, 4 ap. 



WhaliM, 4 Oen., 7 ap. 

I Physt. r, 1 Kp 
I Phocaena, 1 ap. 

Bub-Order Sirbxia Hnsivosevs cstacca. 

Gen. Holioere, S sp. 

Dblphinje. 
Neomerit Pkocenoide».—Gray, 
Delphinaa mdaa, Ttna. 
A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Pkoeana eommunU. 

Del p h i n 1 1 R phocaena, Linn. 



PhttoanalUnideletii, Wil 

loilffft htj. 

Couiinon I'orpoii'o. 



Pori>osHo. 



Grampus Sakamnla. — Schlegel. 
Sakam Kuzira. Japan. 
Found off the Coast of Japan. 

Grampus i>ieboldii. 

Naiio G»ta. Japav. 

A native of the Coast.** of «Japan. 

Grampus macrorhynchus.^WhxQk fi.^h of 
the south sea whalers. It inliabits the south 
seas. 
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Right whale Porpoise of whal«n> 
It is found on the Brazil bank, off tlie Coasts 
of New Guiuea and the higher southern lati- 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its flesh 
i.s esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and underpart of the 
body are white. 

Delphinus. Sea-faring people call the 
.species of this genus» bottle-nose, bottle-head^ 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpess^, 
or porpus, sometimes even whale, and give 
the name of dolphin to the Coryphaena, a 
scomberoid fish which cbauges colour whea 
dying. There are several species of Delphinns 
recognized. 

Delphinus defphis. The Dolphin, attains - 
a length of 9 to 10 feet. Greek legends mako 
it the friend and companion of man. 

Delphinus phocana. The porpoise, nttune 
a height of 5 or 6 feot. — Hartwig. 

Delphinus Orca. The Grampus, measures 
25 feet in length, and is 12 or 13 feet round. 
It is the most voracious of all the Dolphin tribe. 

Delphinus Heavisidii. The Hastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sea and Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphimm obteMTUB, The Dosky Dolphin. 
Inhabits the southern ocean andCape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus AbusaloM, Inhabits tlio Red 
Sea. 

Delpkhtmi EtUropia. Inhabits the Pacific 

Ocean and Chili. 

Delphinus Notice Zealandidp. New 
Zealand Dolphiu. Inhabits New Zealand 
and Cape Gabie. 

Delphinus Forsteri. Forster's dolphin, 
inhabits the Pacific Ocean between New 
Caledonia and Nortblk IsIhikI. 

Delphinus Sao. iuhubitn Madagai^oar. 

Delphinm hngirosirh, the Cspe Dolphin 
inhabits the seas a1)oiit the Ckpe of Good 
Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

SIfcnn Malat/anus. 



Dolpliiiius pluuiboiui DuK- 



DelphiuiUi Malayanui, 

I^Mon apud Cut: 
Dolphin Ventre Rouz of 
Paria Museum. 



18 pli 

sumur. Cur. 
Param puan, Haut, Ma- 
la;. 

luhabits the Malabar Coast and roasts of 
Pcnang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 

its movements, but is rarely captured, cxeept 
by chance in the sf.akc iu'i«. It eat.** small fishes, 
Clupea and Gl^phiftiUou coelestinus. — Cuv. 

Steno frontanus, inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

Pla/anista Gangrfica. — Gray. 



Delphinus .Sbawensis of 

Blain%'ine. 
PlRt^mistn cif I'liny. 
Dauphiiie ilu Gange. F. 
C-iv. 



D. GaageticoB, itoxi. 



Sou-Ron of India. 
Sua of ilutfon. 
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liifial its the Indian seas, the Ganges and 
IrawaJdj. — Cat. Mam, Mus, E. I. C\ Mart- 
wig. 

DELPHINIUM, a genofl of phuits of the 

natural order Rauunciilaceie, of which seve- 
ral species!, D. njacis, D. Brunnnianum, D. 
coodoUda, D. glaciuleaud D. oliveriauum occur 
mlv^tDd the south of AfntL—O^Shaugh- 
mttsy, Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM AJACIS. 

l*rk»pur. Eng. i Na-furman, Hint). 

wcshnated in gardens in India during the 
cnM NMD. The firoperties of the seeds 
vhh those of the Ktave.<iacre kind. — 
Jki. f/Shaughn, p. 169. Roxb,Royle, Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM BRUNONIANUM. 
Matk plMit, £ko. I Ne|>ari, PuMJAai. 

Grows in the Sutlej vallej between Ram- 
par and Sdtogiuun at an elevation of 14,000 
feet. Smells powerfully of mvalkm—^Cleg- 
horn's Punjab Report, p. 67. 

DELPHINIUM GLACIALE, of East 
Kepnil, is one of the most alpine plants 
in the world, f^rowing at an elevation of 
17,000 feet. It is abundant in the valley 
01 the Chonoiochoo near Tungu, in Thibet, 
nd exhales a rank smell of musk ; it very 
dosdy resembles D. Brunomaimm of the 
western Himalaya. The latter plant smells 
powerfoHy of musk, but not no disagrcenbly 
u this does. — Hooker's liim. Jour.^ Vol. ii, 
fp. 95 and 269. 

DELPHINIUM PAUCIFLOR^^r. 
ladwar. Hind, of Boaibay ? 1 Nirbin, Hind, of Hima- 

I hkja. 

A taberoas root in 8innoor, without poi- 
•oaous properties. The best comes from Ljj- 
\trrf-. — (f Shouqhnessij, pp. 167 aufi 168. 
DtLPHINlUM STAPIHSAGUIA, the 



DEMETKIUS. 

DEMATUR. See Yavana. 
DEMAVEND, a high road leads from 
Teheran by tlie town ol Demaveud to Ask, 
the capital of the district of Laurijaa. The 
hot baths of Demavend, are situated In this 
locality. They are two in number : one, the 
tepid bath, is situated within J 00 yards of the 
town of Ask, on tlie right bank of the river. 
It rises in an oval basin, meamiring about 30 
feet by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed 
by de|K>sit from the sprinjj, which gushes up 
with great force in the centre of the basin, 
together with a considerable amount of gas. 
The water b composed of sulphur, iron, soda, 
and magnesia. The other spring, which is 
situateil about 2 miles further down the 
valley, and on the mduutaiu of Demavend, is 
so iatenselj hot that the water has to be con- 
ducted through canals foi' some distance 
before it is eolJeoted in an artiticial basin, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is also 
composed of magnesia, iron, and sulphur ; but 
the latter is in much larger proportions, and 
naphtJia in great quantities, also forms one of 
the ingredients. Near Ask there is also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated 
with iron. From Ask a road leads down to 
the town of Amil, but it is extremely danger- 
ous, lives being lost annually from mules and 
their riders falling over the i)ie(tipice, along 
the fiiee of which it runs. Demaveud bears 
N. 65* E. of Teheran, about 40 miles distant, 
and its pale lofty summit forms a magnificent 
pyramid as it shooti* up from the high range 
ol El-burz. The cone of Demavend is doubt- 
less of volcan!e origin, and appears to have 
been formed {ini tially by having been forced 
up above I he level of the mountain by some 
subterranean agenev, but more by the debris 



or Loose-wort, a biennial plant, and lava thrown out from the summit when 
of the levant, Teneriffe and Asia ' the volcano was still in activity. From a 

The imwder taken infernally acts as a ; distance it appears to be nearly smooth, and to 



rioleat cathartic and emetic ; it is made into an 
MBOaent xx^ai for destroying vermin in the 
hair. The seeds intoxicate iish. — C^Shaugh- 
messy. p 16S. 

DELI'llINUS MALAY ANUS, Lesson 
spud, Cuv.f syn. of Steno-malayanus. 

DELPHINUS MELAS, Terns, syn., of 
Jlewnt ris phoecnoidcs. — -Gray. 

DELPHIXrS PHOC/EXA, Linn., syn. 
of Phoc3Pna communis. See I)elphinida\ 



slope evenly nt nii jini:le of about 45' from 
top to bottom. On a nearer approach, how- 
ever, it becomes evident that the cone consists 
of a number of ridges, which run from the 
summit to the i>ase, leaving between them 
deep rnvities tilbd in general with snow and 
ice, beneath which lies a mass of debris fallen 
from the upper part of the mountain. By 
observations of the height of the mountain it 
was asccrtiiined to reach the enormous height 



DELPHOS, a town iu Greece where was I of 21,520 feet. The cone of Demavend 
■Mamt orade and pUue of worship in a | terminates in a crater about 8o yards in 



cave of the earth called Delphi, the word 
I>*^!p!)i l>oing synonymous with Toni. 
Delphi, Yavana ; Yoni. 

DELTA of the Ganges and of thclrawaddy. 
See Ganges, Lrawaddy. 

DELUGE, tradition of the. See Avatar. 

DfiLU^GHIDI, 8iifO. Pomegranate. 
45 



diameter, which is nearly surrounded hjr 

See jagged voiV^.— Chesney, p. 15. See Anuat. 
DEMER-HINDI, Turk. Tamarind. 
DEMETRIUS, Grecian kings, successors 
of Alexander, rulen in Syria, there were three 
of this name : 

I Demetriu? I, sumamed Soter, b. c. 16S. 
D 45 
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Demetrius II, surnamed Nicator, b. c 147. 1 his jouth. At the close of that year, en oot- 

Dcmetrius III, stiruamcd Eucjerus, v,. c. 94. ! break of cholera occurred iu that neighbour- 



DEMOCRITUS. There is authority foi 
believing that Democritus went to Egypt and 
Babylon, but his more distant travels to 
India arc legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of the Sali- 
gtniua. bee >Salagrama. 

DEMOLE, a light wood, which is made 
into plaoka and employed where dnrabiiity is 
not much required. 

DEiMON-WORSIIIP is ovc rywhere ob- 
served amongst the non-Anuu ruce;& in India, 
but is perhaps carried out to its fullest extent 
and most o|)enly amongst the Shanar people 
ill the soutli of the ]*eriin«uhi. This wor- 
Fhip has little or no .similarity to the hindoo 
cuitu.'<, being mostly directed to appease 
the malignauey of evil spirits, the siiadet<, 
or as they ara called " say a**, of pei'sons 
who have recently died. In some parts of 
India there is a mixing up of some parts of 
demon and spirit-worship with that of the 
hindoo deities. In the Dekhan, the dejfied 
sage Vithoba and hi* early ('xpnijtider."« are 
Jargelv worshipp»Ml a.s local *livinitie.s. liy- 
roba, the local deity of lierdsuicn, is largely 
worditpped in the Dekhan, as also is Kan- 
doba, the deified hero of shepherds. Outc>ide 
almost every hindoo village in the Dckhaii, 
is a circle of large stoneB, sacred to V'etal, the 
demon -god of the uon-Arian races. Amongst 
the evil genii of all India, is a being called 
Gakshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 



hood, which the people attril)uted to the 
.spirit of VVanparty, and they made a clay 
image of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay imafje of a Briujari and 
worshipped all with the Maha Bali sacrifice. 
In India the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian night.«, 
is only known amongst the mahomedans. Iu 
Scinde, the Jan resembles the Pwccea or 
Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch hilla 
is wayward and often morose, but not neces- 
sarily malignant. He is described as dwarfiiih 
with large eyes, and covered with long hairs, 
and often changes to the form of a camel, goat 
or other animal. On raeetinj,' a Jan, it is essen- 
tial not to be alarmed, to use civil langua<;««. 
The Jan can become the servant of man aud 
work hard. 

The Cobra or hoodeJ-snake, is often per» 

sonitied in Indian story. In many part.s of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the nou- 
Arian races give it all the honors of a crema- 
tion, assuring it with many protestations that 
they are f^mltlc.-^s of its blood ; that they slew 
it by ordnoJ thfir master, or that they had no 
other way to prevent its biting the chicken or 
the chickens. 

In Ceylon is a class of demi-gods, who^ 
under the name of Yakshyo are Fnppo!<cd 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides 
of Mount Mem, and who are distinguished 
not only for gentleness and benevolence, bnt 
even by a veneration for Buddha, who, in 



feasts on dead bodicp. The bhoot, acknow- ; one of his earlier trausmigratious, was him.'olf 



lodged all over India, more resembles the ghost 
of Europe. The Bev. Dr. Caldwell in bis 
work on the Devil-worship of the Shanar, 

has shown how continuously the people 
of India are making new deities or demons. 
On tlie left bank of the stream at the village 
of A«8aye at which Sclndiah's artillery was 
posted during that battle, is a tree, beneath 
which is the tomb of an officer who f<'ll during 
the battle, and his spirit is punctually wor- 
shipped by all the people of Assaye and the 
neighbourhood. Sir Bartle Frere mentions 
tliat he accidentally found an order in cxistenee 
at Government House, Dapoorie, handed down 
by each uon-coramissioued officer, for the 
active sentry <m guard, to prasoat arms if a 
cat or do^ jackal or goat* entered or left the 
house or cro.ssed near his beat during certain 
hours of the night, because it was a ghost of 
a former governor who was still remjembered 
iu one of the best and kindest of rulers. The 
rqah of Wanparty, one of the Reddi race, 
who have founded small pi incipalities along 
the banks of the Kistuah river, died in 1866 
at Hyderabad. He had led a tnrbnlfint life 
and retahg«d to ih» laM Biieh of the spirit of 
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born under tl»e form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon are the Takka, 
who are the authors of indefinite evil, and the 

Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for each 
form of disease, who is .supposed to be its 
direct agent aud inflicter, and who is accord- 
ingly invoked for its removal ; and othen» 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to 
be propitiated before the arrival of any event 
over which their peruicious iuliuencc might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic 
occurrence, as well as in every domestae 
calami ry, the services of thfe Kattadia or 
devil-priests are to be sought, and their cere- 
monies performed, generally witii observancea 
so hai'hanms as to be the most ravoltins 
evidence still extant of the unciviUaed habits 
of the Singhalese. Especially in cases of sick- 
ness aud danger, the .issistancc of the deviU 
dancer is implicitly relied on : an altar, deco- 
rated with garlands, is erected within sight of 
the patient, and on this an animal, freqnently^ 
a cock, is to he sacrificed for his recovery . 
Another kind of demon-worship iu Ceylou is 
a debased form of hindnism, where the priest 
or Eapnais * 
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Mr. Forbes in the Bas Mala (p. 378) says the 
ttMtnd pret reride, il is said, in tiie place 
when funeral piles are erected, in trees irhich 

ire DOt used for eacrificial purpose?, such as the 
tanarind and the acacia, in desert places, at the 
1^ wfcere • d«ith haa oeenrred, w at eross- 
nadft, — for which reason people set at these 
pbce$ food for tin- u'^e of the l)hoot. lie is 
iDo»t at a loss for water to drink. The pi{)e 
of throat it is said, the size of the eye of 
amfc, and he 10 eootimiany thirstf enoagh 
todnnk twelTe gallons of water. The watch- 
TBec of Wuroon Dev, however, are stationed 
vkrerer there is water, to prevent the bhoot 
tm drink ing, and thirst is therefbre as 
cMSboal aii it is intense- The bhout feed upoa 
i/iiiads of refuw. The gohliii of the best 
cks&j he, that is to pay, whose funcml cere- 
Bonies have beeu duly perfonned, but who 
kii been debarred from Itlieratiott by his own 
aflfeetioD for earthly objecta, is called a 



and reticles iu hU own house 



they please ; sometimes they afflict him witli 
fever, or Tarious oilier diseases ; sometimes 

they assume the forms of aninml>% and frighten 
people by suddenly vanisliiii<^ in a flash of fire ; 
sometimes, remaiuiugiuvifiibie, they speak iu 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuff8 with a mau, and to carry a man oft' 
and set liiin down iu a distant place. It is 
even said that women are sometimes found 
with child by bhoots. 

The Jain sfaftstras teaeh a diflerent doelrine 
in regard to spirits from that which is tanght 
l)y the Pooraua. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vynntnr Dar, ^ho* reside below the 
earth. Each of tbese has two Indra, or 
suvereigns, rulinp; respectively the northern 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
W&n-Vynntnr Dev appear upon earth, 
where diey possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
themselves in various shapes, and perform 



oriua hacred fig-tree. The^ Poorwuj Dev, < uiauy airauge feats, wheucetheircommon name 



tte the Etruscan Lar, or the Grecian hero, 
ii i t gsr d ad aa hovering about his former 

ai-oiif, averting dangers from the inhabitants 

iod Kc^towitijx blessings upon them. lie 

frequtatiy appears in the character ol ust rpeut, 

aid is then treated with great respect by the 

IsBSBmof the house near which he resides. 

Iti! a common belirfin Goozeraf that serpents 

sre always to be found wherever a hoard is 

baried, and that these are the bbook of the 

deceased owners who have remained upon 

«rth from affectiou to their wealth. The 

Ambian Jiu al^'O fre<|uents cro.^s-roads : and 

the fairies of the Scottish luvv-lands carry 

bows made of the ribs of aman baried whwe 

UirK> laird's lands meet, as in A Midsummer 

Night's Dream, {Act iii. sc. 2 ) 

(Umned tuirita all, 
** Vkaft ia «Ma-«aj> mad floods have bnriaL** 

•* Desert places," in Goo/.crat, correspond 
Otictly with the "dry places," {airl^pav rovav) 
asKigiK'd to the evil-spirits iu Matthcw,xii. 43 ; 
Lake, xi. 24. The custom of placing food 
tat tfpirfts is very general throughout the 
*for'd. In the dialogue of Dives and Pau- 
p-^-r, printed by Rirhnrd Vyii«on, in 1493, 
aaaoog the superstitious then iu use at the 
of the year, the following is men- 
>-*Alle that take hede to dysmaldayes, 
OTTOC nyce observnures in the newe moono, or 



of Kootohnlea (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
again are the Nurkiua or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
kinds of Devs of splendour" reside ^— Ifte 
sun, moon, stars and others. Above them, 
in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev uho ride in 
chariots dwell ; these, sometimes drawn by 
their own desire, or compelled fay duums, 
appear in the worid ; but they do harm to no 
one. Above them are nine chjsses of Grivek. 
and five of Unootur Veeuiani. They me 
of great power and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a iiib of aasterUy and 
rigfateonsness are born agaio in those classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the sinner is not 
\h>yu in them. Of old, a moa who had per- 
formed the rite of ** Ulbum" by fastiag for 
three days, acquired ^e power of calling 
the Dev to him, but now, it is said, thesO'Dev 
never visit the earth at any one's call. 

Trees. — It is customary iu Guzerat, where 
people wish to prevent tiie removal of a j uugle 
tree, that they should paint a trident upon it 
with vermilliou, or, if that be iiu-ovcnient, that 
they should collect a number of stones and 
throw them down' at the root of the tree. 
Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to add 
u stone or two to the heap, bilieving the 



ia the new yeere, a* setting of mete or drynke \ place to be the residence of a Hliuot. JSome, 
migku on the beneke to fede aiAo/c^e or i however,tlirowwiihouttakingheedtowhatthey 
The powers which thabhoofaad are doing. IfthaphMMbe one trhere siiones 

are not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and evely 
one who passes by follows the example once 
set. They eaUtfae spot the ** Bag-uncle's.'* 
Inplaties Where trees are searoe these ondes 
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pret exoxise are the following : — They take 
iwwession of a corpse, and speak through 
its Booth ; they ejthibit themselves in the form 
•bifik they poneind when living ; they enter 
iMitmf maD» «ad cmm Um ti^sptek as 
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are very common, and people are mach an> being from the Greek dendron, a tree, and 
aoyed with the drend of touch in;^' tliem. ophis, a serpent. They are very uumet-ous in 
The name ** uncle" is given to tlie Ijlioot by I India, where they are calleil wliip-suakes, D. 

rhodopleuron, Schlegel, is a »uake of Am- 
boyua, and D. pictus of Gmelin is fouud all 
over India.— >JfaM»ii. See DendropliidK, Kep- 
tiles. 

DENDROnirM, a penns of air-plaut*, of 
the uatuial order Orchiacea:, which occur in 
sooth-eastern Asia and Australia. Dr. Wight 
in his Icouea, gives thirteen, Dr. Voigt nameti 
twenty-five species, and on the Teoasieriai 
coast there are 15 or more species. 

Their names will sufhcc here : — 



uncle' 

women as a term of res^pect. Men iii e less 
superstitious. Similarly, whenever in uuy 
plaee there is a hillock or mound upon which 
a few stones have been piled one above the 
other, every passer-hy considers himself bound 
to add a sloue to the heap, considering that 
the spot is the residence of some Dev, and that 
if any one rai^^e u little temple Aere,his house 
will flourish. Such monuments are also hct 
up in places where a person has been slain or 
wounded. " Cairns" of this kind are fre- 
quently connected with the dead— > 

" On many a coirn'a grey pyramid, 
*' 'NVhere uras of mighty chiefs lie hid " 

— Has Mdla Hindoo Annals^ Vol. ii, pp. 379, 
380, 386-87. Brandt Hindoo Annals, Vol, 
ii, p. 378. 

DEMPO OR GUNUNGDEMPO, a peak 
of a high mountain, in the interior oi" Sututi- 
tra, which was ascended in IblT, by Mr. 
PresgraTe, other two peaks are named Lumot | ohrywathnnu 
and Berapi. 

DEMITKII, a very brave, ancient and inde- 
})eudent race of Arab origin ; considered as 
the militia of tlie district of Peiiiia through 
which Ouseley travelled.^ OaiMlcy** TraveU, 
Vol. i, p. 2oo. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish Arabia. It is 



albiiai. 

alpettre. 
aureum. 
barbfttulatu. 
bicameratum. 
•MabridgeAoain. 
eutdtdmn. 
calceolut. 
cwnilesceun. 
cl.ivatum. 
crumentatuin. 



i dennfloruat. 

I denudans. 
1 filiforme. 

formosuni. 
! llavuni. 
' gibsonii. 
j omDUiifolittai. 
I neteroMVpuiB. 

heyneaniun. 

humilii- 

jenkiaaii. 



paxtonii. 
pendulum, 
pierardi. 
pulcheUun. 
pnmihuD. 
purpiueaiB. 
nmodMlimmi. 
•ecundum. 
Btupostini. 
Hulcatuin. 
ter^tifolum. 



the ''denarius ;" of the liomans: dirhem is 
the drachma, tnd filu* (in the singular) iv the 
follis of the Romans.— OaMe/^« Travelsy 

Vol. ii, p. 490. 

DENDKXG. The Malay name for the 
jerked beef of commerce, that is, oi aaimal 
muscular fibre, presenred by drying in the 
sun, nearly the only mode of curing flesh in 
the Archipelago. Dendcug is made of the 
flesh of deer, oxen and bufialoes, and by the 
Chinese of timt of the wild bog. It is a 
considerable article of native trade.— Cratr- 
furd's Diet., page 1 20. 

DENDLU. fiiNi). lly|ieri( um perforatum. 

DENDiiAClTTA, a genus of birds of the 
section A. Magpies, in which are 4 gen., 9 sp., 
viz., 3 Pica ; 4 Dendracitta ; 1 Crypserina ; 
1 Temnoruf. 

DENDROCALAMUS, a genus of bam- 
boos. D. balcooa prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the 
peninsula is used for spear sliafts, and D. 
tulda is the common bamboo of Bengal. Sec 
Bambusa. 

DENDROCTGNA, a genus of water-fowl, 

known in India to spflstsmmi as the " whist- 
ling duck." They are common to the northern 
and southern hemispheres. See Aves, Birds. 

DENDROPHIS, a genus of reptiles, com- 
monly known as " TraMmkesi" the name 
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I jerdoniaaum. : 
' UMiigiMnm. I 

Of the air plants on the Tcuasserim Coar^t, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium," tlui 
flowers of which are white, witli a yellow lip, 
three or four inches iu diameter, and exqui- 
sitely ftagmnt. The plant blossoms in Mareby 
but it flowers to the close of October, aud may 
be seen whitening under the emerald foliage 
of the groves ueai'ly six months of the year. 
The Burmese call it the ** silver flower.** — . 
Mason. 

DENDROCALAMUS BALCOOA,K<»iy£, 
syn. of lianibnsa balcooa, Roxb. 

DE^sDKOCALAxM US STIUCXUS, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa stricU, Roci. 

DENDROCALAMUS TULDA, Voigi, 
syn. of Bambusa tnlda, Roxb. 

DENDBOCITTA RUFA, the pleasingly 
coloured rufous tree-magpie, Dendroeitta nifa. 

DENDROPHID^, a family of harmleas 
snakes ; consisting of the following genera ; 

Qooyosonu osjoephalum, /? 't>, AndamsDa, Aaaam^ 

Pegu, MtTgui. 

„ gnnuMum, O'unth., Khamjm. 

„ nenatum, Gray, Khasq^ 

Dendrophia pictus, (7mel., Bengal, AiMin, AndamsiUiy 

Arabi.i, Fi«gii, Mslsoea. 
Rhodopleuron, SdU., Amboyna. 
Chryaoptoak* oniats, 8htt», SlungfaM, Mslsoos. 
See Beptiliak 

DENDROPHILA, a genus of biida of the 

Family Cei thiadae, viz. 

SuJh/am. Certhinse, 1 gen., 8 n>., vix., S Certhia. 
Atfr/ow. SHtton, 2 g«n. 1 •Qb-g«n., 6 via,, 1 

Trichoidroma; 4 SittA, 1 Dendrupliil.-i. See Biida. 

DENDROSAURA. See Chameleons. 
DENDBU, UiKD. Lonicera quioquelo- 
cularis. 

DENGIamdPUNSUL The Dengt Is Ui» 
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coauaoa passage and ferry-boat ou the river 
GmgBt, It k ft com fo tt io o rieketty-lookiug 
kMland dan^econ to travel in. Caught by the 

bore even in the middle of theriver,if crowded, 
the Jengies are swamped. The "Punsui" is a 
iigkt and iast boat, l<Miger, broader and 
AwpM tfaan the Oaleatta Dengi and more 
oomfortaHIc. 

DEyGOO YA-KH ARA, BsNO. Ama- 
xwm Uvidus. 

WII80M, Sir WUIitm, an offieer of 
Ii^TwerB, of the Biitiih Armjr, Governor 
«f M«dns for five years and tempoiwily Vice- 
roT of India, after Lord Elgin's sudden death; 
ha ekirt rule was mainly remarkable for 
HdUiaeetioDy obt Jao. 1971. -^TkurMs 
Cmpany mnd M« Crovfi, p. 9. 
DENKEXACOTTA, a forest, the finest 
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DEODAR or Shomanufliu oil is nn empy- 
renmatic mcdioinul oil fiom the Erythroxylon 
araeolatum.— Pio.ifer, M. E. J. li.— Cleg horn's 
Punjab Reportf p. 137. See Cedar, Cedus 
deodara, Capresitts torulon« Diar ; Juniperns 
excclsa. Kclon. 

DEODARA of Kuln nnd the Ben?, Cupres- 
io tbe Salem coUectorate of the Madras j.rt;,!- ' ^"S, torulosa^twistcd^ Cypress.^ DuK. ^Sethia 
iksey. It contains taudal wood and achu ' 



wood."— CtfiM. 

DEKMABK, on tbo S2iid Feb. 1845, for 
£l2o,000 sterlhig, ceded, by treaty, all its 
laiiaa possessions, at Balasore, Trnnqaebar 
and Frederick's Nagore, or Serampore. 

DENTELLE, Fa. Lace. 

DBKTHAR, Hiro. CiUioirpa iacaiie, JL 
DEKTURU, UiHD. BjOKjtmuM nigv, 

Phytolacca decandra. 

DENWAB, a name given by Mr. Hodg- 
Ma to a border tribe between Nepaul and the 
Shot eoontry. See Chepeag» Haiyii. 

DBO» l>0va, Dewa, 8airs. A god, a deity 



ludica, DC» HtiTD., Erythrozyloii areolatmn. 

DEO-DHl'NGA, a peak north-east of 
Kathmandu, in L. 87" E., upwards of 29,000 
feet high, and consequently the loftiest yet 
known peak of the Uimaluyn. Its namc,Dcva- 
dhiingi, means holy hilL D^odhiingi and 
Mount Everest are both "about 100 miles N. 
E. of Kathmandu both are midway between 
Grosainthdn and Kangcbuu. — Benff. As. Soc. 
Jotir.f No, T. of 1856. 

DEOGARH, was once ruled hy n Gond 
dynasty, and was described by Sir R. Jenkins,in 
his report on the Nagpur province, wliich con- 
tains an outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obteure hill traets before they 



I>0Walai or dewal, a house of idols, a were annexed by the Mahrattas. 



tarple, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Den, are 
OTaoDymoQs with Deva. It is the zeus of tlie 
Gredks and dent of the Bomans, and is poosibly 
Aa eti gin el of tfie seme of Siva, often called 
Sec or Shco or Shev, or Sheb ; Devi is a god- 
ies4. Deo, is also used to desijrnate a demon, an 
tdoi, genii giant, a spirit or shade or gliost and 
• bobgoUhu See Deva. 
DEODAR^ HnvD. Cedrus deodara, JCondL, 
the Cnpre«sus torulosa ; Juniperu;* ex- 
erisa, and Cbickrassia tabularis. The word is 
9ko gpelled Dewdar, also Derfdar, and is 
aost osoallj api^ied to the Cedrus deodara. 
The Conservator of Forests, in his report 
•f IS64 on the Deodar forests in the Jummoo 
sad Kashmir territory, allowing 5,000 tirst 
dhaa tieea fbr the Liawaand 0j diriaions, 
wrimatfd the amount on the Chenab with the 
Bhacna at :\r,.0O0, the Marru Wardwan at 
18^000, the dhelum, below Baramula, at 5,000, 
■d ftr tlie Kishen-guDga nearly 40,000, an 
of 117,000 line trees, almost as 
as the whole number at present avail- 
I in the Punjah forests in British territory, 
ee leased elsewhere hj the Punjab Govern- 
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DEOGHUR or Byjnath, a small town in 
the zillah of Bheerbhoom. It is famous for 
its temples which are annual! j ^ited 
thousands of pilgrims from the N. W. of 
India. Copper, lend and iron-OTOB aie found 
near. See Bheerbhomn. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad is about 
12 miles from Anrungabad, in the Bekhan, 
is a scarped rock of considerable height with 
a road-way leading up through the rock. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the 
most ancient tiroes been a atronghold of the 
rulers in that part of India. The name seema 
to have been sometimes writteii Denf^hur. 
It was the capital of lium Deo, a prince of 
so great power that the mabomedaus looked 
on him as king of the Dekhan. AHa^nd-DIn, 
nephew and general of Feroz, in a. d. 1294 
swept across the Nerbuddali and captured 
Deoghur, and l}esides money and jewels 
obtained the oesiion of EUk&poor and ita 
dcpendeneiea, and the raja was rardier to pej 
tribute annually. On his return, he was met 
by his uncle Feroz, whom he assassinated, as 
he patted him ou the cheek, and then ascend- 
ed the thraue. Snbaequently he inTtded 
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and conquered Guserat end took ite beentiful 

queen, Komalu Devi, into his houseliold. 
About A. D. 1300, he rcpiilpod an invasiou 
ol' the Moghuls uuder KataJlogh Khan. lu 
A. D. 180S he eaptared the fort of Chit- 
tore but was immediately recalled to check 
an iuvasiou of the Moghuls whom he repulsed 
a third and fourth time in 1305 and 1306. 
In 1306 he sent Muiik Kafur, his general, a 
eanadi,and who had been the ekiye of a mer- 
chant at Cambay, to chastise the rajah of 
Deoghur which Kafur ertected aud also sub- 
dued the MahrattaH. In a. D. 1309^ Malik 
Kafor captured W&rangil, then the capital of 
Teliogana. In 1310, he reduced Belal-Deo, 
the rajah of the Carnatic, with whom the 
lielnl dynasty ended. He over-iiui the whole 
of the eastern proviuced, as fm us Kamisse- 
ram, oppoaite Ceyl<Mi, where he ereeted a 
inoaque to commemorate his victories ; and in 
A. D. 1311 he returned to Delhi, laden with 
plunder. In 1312 he «iespat^'hed Kafur a 
aecond time to puui&h Kam Devay king of 
Deoghur and eon of the former Bam Deo^ who 
was put to death, and the kingdom annexed. 
He next carried his anns over all the Mah- 
ratta territory aud the Carnatic, aud soon 
after died. ^Brigg** Nwun. See Dowlatehad. 

DEOGUR, known for its copper mines, 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. 

DEO KANCHAKAMU, Tjsl. Bauhioia 
acumiuata. 

DEO KANCHANAM, Tel.? Batatas 

paniculata. — Choisy. ? 

DEOKH ADlli, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis. , 

DEO KORA, the household gud of the 
Garrow race. It is a small belUmelal dish 
with embossed figures, hung up in the house 
and worshipped and sacrifice offered. 

DEO MUNNI ? Sacred beads of A.H«am. 

DEOOA oil DEri'HUL, Beng. Arto- 
carpuB lacooeha. 

DEOOLA TEMPLES, sacred to Jugun- 
nat'IjH, the Ironi the foundation in a gradual 
slope like a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of 
Gurooru on the pinnacle. These temples 
made of brick, are ascttided by a flight of 
steps, and contain only one room. 

DEO PATTAN, u district in the S. \V. of 
India, in which was the teiuple of bomauatli 
taken by Mahmood of Ghaznt, in 1024. See 
India, p. 334. 

DEOIvA, is the tribe of the Sarohi princes, 
cliicfs of Aboo and Sirohi. It is a branch of 
the Cliohan r^poots whose cradle is said to 
boon the summit of Aboo» whence they spread 
over the regions skirting the Aravalli to Aj> 
mir, establisbing many minor priuciimHties, 
as Madu), Jhalor, and others, long before < 
tho Bahtor of Jodpoor had set foot in Maroo, | 
but were yei enjoying all tlie pomp of royalfy I 
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in the splendid city of Bjuiooj. Sarohi, Aboo 

and Chandravati, then appertained to the Pra- 
mara race, nor was it until the thirteenth 
century that the uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
Jhalore, treacherously obtained poasenkn of 
the former with its dependencies, by the 
slaughter of the Praroara race. The city, now 
the residence of the Deora princes, is com- 
pai-atively of modern date, the ancient Sarohi 
lying bmind a second range of mountains. 
The Rahtor and Deora are the bravest of the 
rajput races. Achilgurh, or the immovable 
castle, is the name oi tbe fortress of the Deoi-a. 
—Toits Travels, p. 61, BajasthaH^ Vol. ii, 
pp. 39 and 57- AnnaU of Memoit, p» 834. 
See Khengni-, Sidraj. 

DEORHI, Hind. A threshold, a house- 
hold ; the houseliold of a persou of iiuik, 
generally of a mahomedan noble. 
DEOSHI, the sacrificial priest of the Kboeh. 
DEOTA, Hind. A deity. 
DKO TSA, a small plateau or table-land 
adjoining that of Balti. It and the Baiti table- 
land, ffNrm a territory 60 miles long and 86 
broad, aud are part of the temtory of BaltL 
It is a plateau between Kashmir and Tibet, 
13,000 feet above the sea level. It is high 
above the forest line or bMi region, and 
tenanted only by the marmol» with a few 
dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 
plants. It is a thinly-inhabited steppe be- 
tween Skardo aud Kashmir, belonging to 
Buitistan.-»Fi7«M. 

DEPALPO'OR, a town of the Panjab. 
Di:paTTY NUSANTABA. SeeBaocA 
Islands. 

DEPHAL, Bbno. Artocarpus lacooeha.— 

Boxb. 

DEPHAL DAMPEJUBxve. Xanthochy- 

mns pictorius. 

DEU, IIiND. of Chmiabaud Chota lAliaul, 
Cedrela toona, var. serrata ; Hill toon. 

DER.\. See Dhera. 

DEKA HULLU, a small teiritory in the 
Kuon-lueu valley, in Turkistan, the valley of 
the Yarkand river, near this, is 16,^33 feet 
above the sea. In U d5''49'N., 4k L. 77"* 81 ' £. 

DERABAND, a British diatriot* near the 
Khyber. 

DERBEND-I-BAZIAN, a pass near the 
Karadagh mountain. 
DEB of Chenab, Paiyab. Cednia toona* 

var. serrata. — Royle. 

DERBENT, a town in the province of 
Shirwan, in Lat. 41° 51 ' N., on the shore of 
the Caspian. Its walls are carried into tMs 
feet depth of water, to prevent any one's pass- 
ing that way : its length, from east to west, 
is nearly five wcrsts ; but its breadth is not 
proportionable. The town is divided into three 
distinct quarters : tho castle, on the top of the 
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■HBtiiu, the fool of the mouutam and the 
Imnt towB. Hie Dar of the irordt Derial 
m4 Dvboit^ means a gate, door, or narrow 
^'i.— Porter's Travels, Vol. i, p. 72. Mai- 
tolm'i History of Persia, Vol. ii, p. .5, 

D£R£ACHT£ aud liukluegao (also called 
Kris) mH lakes in the neighboarhood of 
8him. See Fars. 

DEREAH, Hind. Bhcra, MxriK. A 
wood oi the Nagpore forests : though of 
put itreDgtb, it cannot, from the small eize 
ihitiiittidiw, mk as a bailding material : 
theiTBige logs are from 6^ to 10( fbet long 
saihm 2 to 3 feet in girth. It has a wind- 
iBgU(i,as it were, netted grain, from which, 
• at the extraordinary toughneaa of ita 
&>ni, butchers invariably use it tar ehopptng 
blocks ; the sharp oA^e of the knive apparent- 
iyhaFingno effect on it. — Captain Sankey. 

DERI, the modem Persian tongue. It is 
Mad ftem the Pani, whidi dlaplaeed the 
raagber PefaleTi, though Pebtovi is still used 
ii the sacred writinpjs at Sherwnn. See Iran. 
DEIKISANA, Tel. Acacia serinsa. 
DER8ANA, a hindoo school of philosophy. 
DSBVISH, the darvesh of the Persians, 
Tuiis, and Egyptians, and fakir of India, 
reiigious mendicants, notorious for idleness 
aad Tioe. The Nakshbaudi Dervish or paint- 
fllottrate their theology with pictares. 
Darvesh. 

DES, Hind., Pkrs., literally coiintrj', is a 
term applied in Rohilciind to cleared villages 
• tbe borders of the Taraee. In the Deccan 
itiiaied to aignify a efaampaign country. Of 
111 words derived from it audits oUier appli- 
wtioof, "Dpx," is a native rnnntry. Des- 
mUi and Despande, are Mahratta revenue 
^Mn. Desai, a auperinloidentof adiBirlet ; 
IMmS, a fereigner. 

B!:s (a Jouer). Fr. Diee. 

DRSA, a name of Orissa. 

DESARATUA, king of Ayodhya, of the 
■hi lauu, a potent aorereign in anoieot India, 
>») &ther of Bma. See Daianlha, Maba- 
^Bila, Vishnu. 

DESATIR, or sacred writings of the anci- 
■IFniaii prophets, published by mulla Feroz 
bin Kaus at Bombay in 1818, in 2 Tola., 8vo. 
^Dr. Bnisfs Catalogue. 

DESAVALI PENDALAM, Tel. Dios- 
corwpurpurea. — Roxb. 

BnaiE^ES, a genva of beetles in the 
E. Archipelago. 

DESCENSUS AB UTERO. See Aka 
Padwal. Aoandraver. 

DE 8CH U ? Jnniperus recurva. 

IS8BBir 99 KHABAZM, or REO AN, 
fnm June to September, is liable to dostruc- 
tiai hot winds in which man and beast perish, 
the haidj camel perishing miserably. 
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The Beluchi oull it Jiilut or *Iulo, the tlame, 
aiaoBad-i-Simoom, or the poison wind. There 
is great heat of skin quickly ending in death. 
The approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of heat 
that atfects the eyes ; the precaution then 
adopted by travellers, is to cover themselves 
over, and lie prostrate on the earth. A curions 
fact is established by this custom, that any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate the dele- 
terious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on the 
human body.— >Polfte^*« Trtneh m Beloo^ 
chistan and Sinde, pp. 136-7. 

DESEKT OF GOBI. The great highway 
between Pekiu aud Euroi)e, from lime imme- 
morial, has been the caravan traet from the 
western end of the great wall aeroas this 
desert. The route issues from the Avestem 
end of the great wall, and moving through 
the Kiayu Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 
milea, of a deaohile sand traet to reaeh the 
city of Khamli, At this town the road 
bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
Barkul, Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzun* 
garia; the lower through Pijao, Turfan, 
Karashar, and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern 
Turkistan. While Chinese rule prevailed, 
Dzungariaand Eastern Turkistan fonned the 
province of Ili. The belief that wilder- 
nesaea are hamsted places, is a very old and 
general one^ Oor blessed Lord himself in a 
very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopts 
the Jewish phraseology as to this belief. 
Pliuy says (vii. 2), that in the deserts of 
Africa phantoma in human shape appear to 
travellers and immediately vanish again. But 
the belief is especially prevalent among the 
nations of Central Asia. By them " deserts 

.and the like, where natani thumu hendf 

in vast forms and in all the terrora of her in- 
fluences, are held to be the especial head- 
quarters and rendezvous of malignant spirits... 
hence the wildernesses of Turan, and parti- 
enhrly the great sand-waate of Gohl have from 
hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks 
have a saying that evil spirits play at ball in 
desert places ; both Fa Hian and Marco Polo 
allude to the evil genii of the deserts of Cen- 
tral Asia, and Bubrnqnia tella of a frightful 
defile, where the demons were said to snatch 
travellers off their horses. The Affghans 
believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 
mountains and deserts of their conntnr to he 
inhabited by a lonety demon, whom they Call 
the Ghol-i-Biabnn, or spirit of the waste, a 
gigantic and frightful spectre which de- 
vours passengers. — Schmidt, p. 352 ; Yule's 
Caihay,, Vol, i, p, 157. 

DESERT OF CENTRAL ASIA, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. A strip 
of rich vegetation occurs in its centre, where 
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DBBKBV OF INDIA. 

tli« Tigrii and Euphntes and their •fluents 
eoriefa the country. To the ireetward of it 

are the seas of saod of the Arabian and African 
wastes, seldom raised above, often 6iukin<r 
below the level of the ocean. To the eastwaid 
of the rich trust in Perne, Kennan, Seistan, 
Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, the desert con- 
sists of series of plateaux, having from 3,000 
to neai ly 10,000 feet of elevation. — RavoliMon, 
Vol* i, 0. 1. 

DESERT or INDIA. Water is at an 
immense distance from the surface throughout 
the Indian desert, which, in this respect, as well 
as many others, difl'ers very materially from 
that pordon the great African desert in 
tlie same latitudes. Water at twenty feet, 
as found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is, 
in the Indian desert, unheard of. At Dais- 
mok'h, near the capital, the wella are more 
than tiro hondrsd enbits, or three hundred 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that water 
fit for man is found at a less distance from 
the surface than six^ feet, in the tracts de- 
cidedly termed t'hul or 'desert,' though 
some of tiie flati^ er aa«tf» each as that of 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abuodance of 
brackish water fit for cattle, is found through- 
out at half this depth, or about thirty feet 
All the wells are lined with bMkeMrerk made 
ef jfhoh twigs, aud the water is generally 
drawn up by hand-lines. Water is sold, iu all 
the large towns, by the inalli race, or gardeners, 
who have the monopoly of this article. Most 
&mUiee haTe large cisterns or rssenroirs, 
called tanka^ which are filled in the i-ainy 
season. They are of masonry, with a saaall 
trap>door at the top, made to exclude the 
exlamalair, and hav i ng a lock and kej aflxed. 
Some large ianka are established ibr the 
community, and this water keeps sweet for 
eight and twelve mouths' cousumption. — Tod's 
Rajaathant Vol. ii, p. 202. The Bikaueer 
region ia but little known to £aropean% 
bj whcm it has hitherto been supposed to 
be a perfect desert, unworthy of examina- 
tion. Aud its deterioration, within three 
ceuturi^ since the Bigpoot supplanted die 
Jit^ ahnoet warrants our belief of the asser- 
tion that these deserts were once fertile 
and populous. Tlie princes of Bikaneer used 
to take the field at the head of ten thousand 
of their kindred retainers ; to other caosea 
than positive sterility must be attributed 
tlie wretched condition of this state. The 
commercial towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, 
and Einue, aa erUrepotSf supplied the coun- 
try with the prodnetiena of Seinde and the 
provinces to the westward, or thase of Gau- 
getic India ; the same caupe affectedJessulmeer, 
Bikaneer, aud tlte more eastern principalities, 
4he Maldote of Jessuhneer and the Latkhaai 
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of Jeypoor, were asnetoriooa aa the Beedawnt 

of Bikaneer ; and to these may be added the 
Sahra, Khosa and Rajur, in the more western 
desert, who, iu their habits and principles. 
Tod describes as demoralized as the bedouins 
of Arabia. The Ihie of greatest breadth of 
Bikaneer extmds from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
and measures about 180 miles, while the 
length from north to south, between Bhutnair 
and Mahajin, is about 160 miles : the area 
may not exoeed twentj'two thonsand wilee. 
Formerly they reckoned two thonsand seven 
hundred towns, villages and hamlets scattered 
over this space, one-half of which are no longer 
in existence. The tract to the nortlfwaBt of 
Jaetpoor in Cdcnel Tod'e tune wna perlbetly 
desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
was but scanty, which observation also applies 
to the parts from the insridiaB of Bikaneer to 
the Jessnlmeo* frontier i whiles intsnally, 
from these points, it is more uniform and 
equals the northern pai'ts of Marwar. A 
census of the twelve principal towns, may 
furnish a tokrsblj aeonrateappnudmalion on 
this point :- 



Chief Towns. Houses. 
Bikaneer ...12,000 



Nohnr 2,500 Jaelpoer 1,000 



Bahaderan... 2,500 

Rinno 1,500 

Rajgurh ... 3,000 
Choorfi 3,000 



Chief Toums, Bouses, 
Mahajin ... 800 



Beedasir ... 50O 
Ruttuugurh . 1,000 
Daismookh... 1,000 
Seuthal 50 



It waa estimated that there were 1,200 ▼ilia* 

ges and 107,856 houses witli a total of 
539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five 
to the square mile. Three-fourths of the 
people are Jit ;die rest are dieir conquerors, 
descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsuis 
brahmins, Charuns, Bards, and a few of the 
del tnscd classes, whose numbers are not one- 
tenth of the Rajpoots. 

The JU are the most wealdiy as well aa 
the roost numerous portion of the comnittttitur. 
Many of the old Bhomia land-lords, represen- 
tatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of snbstaaoe. 

Sar$otef properly Sarasvati, brahmins are 
found ill (considerable numbera throughout 
this tract. They aver that they weremapters 
of the country prior to tliC J it colonists. They 
are a peaceable, industrieos raoe, and without 
a bin<j;ly prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoke toltacco, cultivate the Boil, and ttade 
even in the sacred kine. 

The Charan are the sacred order of theee 
regions ; the warlike tribes esteem the hsvoic 
lays of the bard more than the homily of tiw 
brahmin. The Charan are throughout rever- 
enced by the Biahtore, aud hold lands, litttr- 
allj, on the team ef * m eldaoBg.' 
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MaUi and Not, gardeners and barbers, are | of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 

more tbau probable tliat the Jit race who 
retiited llie adTmieeof Makmood of GliScBi in 
a naval warfai c on the Indus, had long before 
that period established themselves in the 
desert as well as in the Punjab ; and as we 
find them occupying a place amougst the 
thirtf-^ rojal tribes we may inftr that thej 
had political power many centuries befiwe 
that conqueror. In a. d. 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shahab- 
•d-din, his nicoessor, Kootab^ m» eoni|»eUed 
to conduct the war in penOB against the Jit 
of the northern desert, to prevent their wrest- 
ing the impoi-tant post of Hansi from the 
empire ; and when the unfortunate and 
intrepid queen Baasia, die wortfaj heiress of 
tlie great Feroz, was compelled to abandon 
her throne to an usurper, she sought and 
found protection amougst the Jit, who, with 
their Soytfaiehvethren, the Ghiker, assembled 
all Ikmr forces and marched, with their 
qneen at their head, like Tomyris of old, to 
meet her foee. She was not destined to enjoy 
the same revenge, but gained a glorious death 
in the attempt to oirertam the Balic law of 
India. Again, in a. d. 1897, when Timoor 
invjided India, Bhutnair was attacked for 
" having distressed him exceedingly on his 
nivasioa of If ooltan," when he * in person 
scoured tlie country, and cut off a tribe of 
banditti called Jit." In short, the Bhutti 
and Jit were so intermingled, that distinc- 
tion was impossible. Shortly after Timoor's 
invaaion, a colony of Bhatti migrated ftom 
Marote and Phooira, under their leader Bdrsf, 
aud as.saulted and captured Bhutnair from a 
mahomedan chief. 

The Desert of India is Imown on its 
borders as Maroost'hali, the region of ditLib 
from mri, Sans., to <lie ; and st'hali, arid or 
dry laud, but is also known as the desert of 
Eajpootanah. Maroost'hali is bounded on the 
north by the flat skirting tiie Garah ; on the 
south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and 
KoHwarra ; on the east by the Aravulli ; and 
on the west by the valley of Scinde. It covers 
an area of 70,000 square miles. B ut for the 
Aravulli, which run N. E. A S. W., dividing 
Rnjpootanah into two eqtml parts, Central 
India would be submerged in sand ; nay, 
lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
almeet from the sea to Dehli, wheferer then 
are passages or depressions, there floating 
sand-clouds are wafted through or over, and 
form a little ^hul even in the bosom of 
fertility. Whoerflr lias crossed the Bunas 
near Tbnk, whese the sand fdr amne miles 
resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
this remark. Its western boundary is alike 
defined, and will recall to the Kngliati traveller, 
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iapormnt members of every Kajpoot family, 
eml 10 be i6md fas all the villages, of which 
ihcy ace invariably the cooks. 

Ckoora and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod's 
time, actually castes of robbers : the former, 
from the Lakhi jangle, the latter, from 
Most of the cfeieiftains had » few in 
entertained for the most desperate 
aerricw. The Bahaderan chief had expelled 
sUbiaB^poote, and retained only Choora and 
~ Th* Caioora lore highly esteemed for 
hm barriers and portals through- 
set r} 's tract were in their custody. They 
tcjoj % very siugular perquisite, which would 
fo £11- to prove their being the aborigines of 
i» eontsy ; aanelj, m fee of torn e^fiper 
coias on every dead salge6l» when the flnmral 
ceremonies are over. 

The Rahtore of Bikaneer are unchanged 
ii Ihsir nartia] qualiflsations, bearing as high 
t repelaiioD as any other class in India. The 
EaLtore of the desert have fewer prejudices 
chao their more easteru brethren ; they will 
eat food, without inquiring by whom it was 
a»d vrill drink einer wine or wal^, 
:ing to whom the cup belonged. 
Thev woubi make the best soldiers in the 
world if they would submit to discipline, as 
IbijeBV Vrave, hard|y, easily saitisfied, and 
VBj patient ; but in the inordinate use of 
epimn, and smoking intoxicating herbs, are 
said to exceed all the Chatees rajcula, the 
litiTty-aix royal tribes of India. The pkUd, 
er ' e«p^' is a fkvorite with every ngpoot 



who can afford it, and is, as 



well 



as opinm, a 



fMutacen for ennui, arising from the absence of 
aii mental stimulants, in which they are more 
dMsieat, ftem the nature of the coimtty-, than 
mast of their warlike countrymen.* SFWt 
Mt^asikan, Vol. ii, pp. 196, 202. 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integral 
part of Bikaneer, was anciently tlie chief abode 
sf aaother Jit eomnnnity, so powerlbl as at 
eae time to provoke the vengeance of kings, 
and at othfrs to succour them when in distress. 
The Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
hssaassBaaed withonfteospicion, thai to a eolony 
eftins raoe^ Bhetnair owes its name, though 
Bot its existence. T!ie whole of tlin northern 
part is called Nair in the ancient geographical 
aomeoclature of Mai oost'hali ; aud when some 
ef tike Mwtti elana became proeslytes to 
■lahomedans they changed the vowel a to u, 
to dijtinguish them from the parent stock, 
vie, Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probability the 
Tsls-Bhnlti & the erteiua TntI colony 
ftnn CsDtral Asia i and the Jit prinee «f 
Ss^poor, was the predecessor of these very 
nces. Bhutnair bas attained great historical 
tdtbrity from its position, being in the route 
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who may be destined to journey up ihp valley 
of Scinde, the words of Kapoleou on the 
Lybian desert : NothiDg so much resembles 
the sea as the desert, or a coast, as die 
Tallejr of the Nile." This desert has small 
scattered spots of fertility with great ari(! por- 
tionfl called t'hul, denotin*; tracts particularly 
sterile, and therefore the converse of the Oasis 
of tiie Greeks and each with a distinct name 
as the t^ul of Kawur, the t'hul of Goga and 
others. A tradition exists to the effect that 
in remote ages, it was ruled by Powar or 
Pramara raj poet princes, from nine forti'esses, 
▼is., Poognl, Mundore, Maroo^ Aboo^ Kho> 
r&loo, Parkur, Chotun, Oomarkot, Arore and 
Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the Looni, 
throughout the whole of Dhat and Oomra-i- 
Soomra, the western portion of Jessnlm^r, and 
a broad strip between the southern limits of 
Daodpotra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude 
and desolntion. But from the Sutlej to tho Rin, 
a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal 
dbtance^ and varying in breadth firom fifltj to 
one hundred miles, numerous oases are Ibnnd, 
where the shepherds from the valley of the 
Indus and the T'hul pasture their flocks. 
The springs of water in these places haTo 
▼arions appellations, ter, par, nur, dur, all 
expressive of the element, round which 
assemble tho Rnjur, Soda, Manp[ulia and 
Sehrai, inhabiting tiiu desert. A traveller pro- 
ceeding from the ** Khnchee" or flats of Sdnde 
to the east, sees the line of the desert distinctly 
marked, with its elevated teeba, or sand 
ridges, under which flows tlie Sankrn which 
is generally dry except at periodical inunda- 
tions. These sand-hills are of eoosyerable 
eloTation, and may be considered the limit of 
the inundation of the * Sweot-rivcr,' the 
Meeta Murau, a Scythic or Tartar name for 
river, and by wUch alone the Indus is known 
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from the Pniynttd to the ocean. The whole 
of Bikaneer and that part of Shekhavat, north 
of the Ai-avuUi, are comprehended in the 
desert. Jessolmeor is nearly in the centre of 
what may be termed entire desert, is in &ei 
an oasis, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
<7(tf4/, some of which are forty miles in bi^eadtb. 
The nek on which the castle is hnilt has 
three peaks, or tri-cuta. Westward from this, 
from 400 or 500 railes^with one or two hundred 
miles in breadth, are little scattered oasis, on 
which the shepherds of the desert have their 
hats. 

The whole of the Bikaneer principality, with 
the exception of a few isolated spot?, or oases^ 
scattered here and there, consists more or less 
of sand. From the eastern to the w este i' tt 
boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it 
is one continuous plain of sand, though the 
teeba, or sand liilln, commence in the centre 
of the country, the principal chain runuiug 
in tfie direction of JessofancMr, and shooting 
forth subordinate bvandMs in every directi<»i ; 
or it might be more correct to designate this 
main ridge, as originating iu the tracts boi-der- 
ing the eastern valley of the Indus, and 
tei-minating its elevations abont the heart of 
Bikan^r. On the north-east quarter, from 
Rajc^urh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is 
good, being black earth, slightly mixed with 
sand, and having water near eoongfa to the 
surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, 
gram, and even rice, iu considerable qnantities. 
The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilia 
tract is a fertile oastt ; the fsete jnot teniin- 
ating their extreme offsets on its norihem 
limit : beinp flooded in the periodical rains, 
wheat is abundantly produced. — Twi's Hqjct- 
sthan. Vol. i, ^. 19 ft ii, pp, 199, 21 1-12, 29a 

€ Fiefs of Bikaneer. 



Names of 
Cliiaftains. 



BsrfSal 



Abh« Sing .. 

An(5p Sing 
Paim Sing 
Chyn Sing 
Hirnmtit Sing.. 
Seo Sing 
Omed Sag ) 
JactSias j 

Bahader Sing 

SoonjMuU 

GoaunmSing 



Clsae. 



BMkoo 



Becko 

Do 
Benirote 

Ract 
Benirote 

Bedawut 



Places of 
abode. 



Naaote 



Mahajia 



Bookarita 

Jesnnoh 

Baie 

Sawoh 

Raotair 

Chooru 

Beda«ir 

Saoadwa 

Maynair 
i Teandesir 
Rattnr 



Ravaane. 



85,000 

6,000 
6,0<t0 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 

50,000 



40,»00 



Bttainwra. 


Foot. 


Home. 


6,000 


leo 


5,000 


200 


400 


40 


400 


25 t 


2,000 


300 j 


2,000 


300 1 


2,000 


200 


10,000 


2,000 




500 



REMARKa 



One hiindred and forty villages at- 
tache<l t'> tbis iief, settled on the 
heir of llaja Noonkum, who con- 
Mquentlj forfeited the gndL 



Um, lit ClumkKnli «f thiacUa* 
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hamd 




Place of 


BsfoniM. 


Ketainera. 




abode. 




Foot 


Bora*. 


Sklt&Dg ... 
TV,,, c: , % 


NAiaota ... 
Narnote < 
Cutekwalu... 


Neembaje ... 
Seeamook i 
Kurripoora ( 

Nynawm ... 


5,000 
20,000 
4,000 


500 
6,000 
150 


125 
400 

30 


PtiddiiDSiig... 
KaiM&f ... 
... 


Powar 
Beeko 
Bluitti 


JaetHiflir 
Hjadeair ... 
Fbogid 


5,000 
5,000 
6,000 


200 
200 
1,500 


100 

50 
40 


Pi^Sn; ... 

l^httrSioj^ ... 

j£««&ig ... 


Do 

Do 
Do 

Do ... 


Rajanr 
Ranair 
Sutaair 
Chuekuna ... 


1,S00 

2,000 
1.100 
1,500 


200 

400 
200 
60 


50 

75 

\ 


|4CKftatiM,Tu: 












II nftoaniSing .. 
3 8WiT Sng 


BLatti 
Do 
Do 
Do 

KumuiMMit. 


Beetchnok . . . 
QurriaUb ... 
Soorjerab .. 
Rondinr ... 
HoUm ... 


1,600 
1,100 
800 
600 
11,000 


60 
40 
SO 
82 
1,600 


6 
4 

2 

a 

600 


•WDM ... 

tixa 8bg ... 

pBddumSiQg ... 
bKufimg ... 


Koopftwvt 

Bhatti 

IJO ... 

Mundilah .. 

Bhaiti 
Do 


Badilah ... 

Jangloo 
.lauuiiair ... 
SaroomUlM. 
Koodaoo ... 
Naineah 


6,000 

2,r>oo 

11,000 
1,500 
1,000 


200 
400 

600 
2,000 
60 
40 


25 

9 

150 
150 
4 
2 




..M. •••••• ••*. 


MM.... 


881,400 


43,572i 6.402 



ltBMAliKfl> 



Tlipse two fiefs are held by foreign 
nobles of ih£ houae of Amber, aud 
(«iif]r.Pomr.} 



The fief of Poogol was rMtod from 
the Bhattia of JflMialnoer. 



Twenty-eeven Tfllagea dflipeodeot 

thia fiunily from JodpoOTf • 
•ettkd here II year*. 



Twenty-eevea villages. 



Oe Jkmhre tract is one of the noet 

oportant divii<ioiis of Marwar. It is sepft> 
iv*d from Sewinchi by the Sookri and 
which, with maoj fimaller streams, 
^(koogli tiMBi from the ArtTuUi and 
Aboo, tidl^ to fertilize its three hundred 
•■i sixty towns and villages, formlDg a part 
tftb fiscal domaius of Marwar. The impor- 
^fcrtress of Jhalore, guarding tlte eoutiieru 
^otiff of Harwar, stands on Hkt extramity 
nave extendiog north to Sewanoh. 
Stvanchi is the tract between the 
sod Sookri. Machoiah and Mor- 
aa ^ two prtBcipal depan^eneieB of 
•'lakxre. Beenmnl and Sanchoce are tiie two 
jlitapsl division.^ to the south, each contniu- 
■|80 Tillages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhn- 
Wt, Las a Joda chief and Meena population. 
IWPhal of Goga is very thinly inhabited 
vith many sand-hills, t*hul-ka-tiba. The 
of Tiruroe lies between Goga deo and 
*"*lio«er. Thet'hul of Khawai- is between 
***M]Btter and Baimair in the most remote 
>DgIe of Marwar. Bamiair tfbii], also ealled 
'HeMalH-nat'h-kn-t'hul, is oecopied by cattlc- 
Jj«€dm. The Kherdur or land of Kher, and 
*l|Bw Gooroh on the Looni are the chief 
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The Chohan njpoot of the deeert has, 

on the N. and the above tracts of 
Marwar, to the south of Koliwarah and 
the liuun, to the west the desert of Dhat. 
The sterile ridge which passes dirough Cho- 
tuD to JeSBulmeer passes west of Bankaair on 
to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 65 to ISO 
feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Koli and 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan raj poet does not wear the sooMr and 
does not much respect the brabmans. The 
Pit'hil and Bania are fanners and traders. 

The Runn or Kinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It ia a salt manh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or saH 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravulli. In Mar- 
war it separates the fertile laud from the 
desert) afterwards runs tbroogh the Chohan 
territory, dividing it into the eastern part 
called R«j-Bah or Sooi-Rnh, and the western 
part called Paikur or " beyond the Khar or 
Looni." The Caggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhutnair walls and once 
emptied itself between JessnhDeer and Bgri 
Bukkur. 

DESERT OF SIND lies between the fron- 
tier of Bi^PooCnnah and the valley of the 
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Indus, and from Dawudputra on the north to 
Buliari on the Ruod, 220 miles long and bO 
broftd or 17,600 sqvare miles. It !• one 
entire t'hul, 'with few villagea and a few shep- 
herds ; 60 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
HamaTun sought refuge to the Dhat country 
and its capital, then, Oomerkote, where 
Akbar was born. Arore, there, is a ruined 
town. Oomerkote was wrested from the 
Soda race by the Bablore tribe of M arwar, and 
since then the chiefs of the expelled clan 
have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N. E. of 
Oomerkote. At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this 
desert tract of Dhatta are proTeri>iaUy hand- 
some. In this desert and in the valley of 
the Indus, are the Soda, Catti and Mallani, 
descendants of the Sogdi, Cat'hi and Malli, 
of Getes and Yuti, many of whom call them- 
selves Baluch, or keep the ancient name of 
Narori, whilst the Zj'hut or Jut, retain their 
primitive appellation. Also remains of the 
Johya and Dahya who with the Gete, Jut or 
Hon, bold places amongst the 86 royal raees 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana 
tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great robber 
of tlie desert, the Bhatti, Rahtore, Jo<la, Cho- 
han, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, Soollano, Lo- 
bani^ Arorah, Kboomra, Smdil, Maisoti, 
Vialuiayi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag and Pooniah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kullora 
and Sahrai is doubtful, but the foliowiug 
professms of mahomedanism sars Nyad" cnr 
prosely tos from rajpoot or otiier hindoo tribes : 
viz., Zj'hut ; Ragiir ; Oorara ; Soorrrn ; Mnir 
or Mer ; Mor or Mohor ; Baluch ; Luinria 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; ManguUa ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; JangnrsA t Om^ 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawnri j CUmndea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana. These COnverU 
are ferocious and intolerant. 

The Soda is seattered ever tiie deeert, 
some ars mahomedans : the Sumaieha is a 
mahomedan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaoorwn^ a peacouhlo nomaderaee, chiefly 
in the t'hul of Dhat, i-ear cattle. 

Dkate <» DkaiH, like die Kaoorwa, a pas- 
tonl race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 10 
seers of milk daily. 

Lohana^ numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, 
they are scriljes and shop-keepers. 

Arormk, • thrifty race, tradesmen and ftr- 
mers. 

Bhattiah, formerly martial, now traders and 
like the Arorah, and both these have com- 
mcBcial i^geooies all over India. 

j9rdlMa% Bishnuvi, cultivators and gra- 
ziers, numerous in Dhat, some in Chore and 
in Oomerkote^ Dharnas and Mitti. 



Jitbarrt, a race who in Hindustan, profess 
mahomedanism and rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camds, or with the Bhatti, steal 

them. 

Jakhur, Shiag'li and Pooniah, liarnileaa, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these seotioas have become mahomedans and 
call themselves Z'jhut. 

Sahrai, is the most numerous of the maho- 
medan tribes of the desert, of which he is the 
terror. The Xihosw is a brandi of Ibe 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

SumaichUf converts to mahomeduuisui, from 
the Sods raee, some sre pastoral, some are plun- 
derers, miey are dirty, and never shave. 

RajuTy a convert from the Bhatti, culti- 
vators, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers. 

Oomra and Sumra, are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara raee, have mixed laigely 
with mahomedans. 

Kullora and Talpur, Scinde triVies, which 
furnished the last two ruling dynasties. The 
Knllon trace their descent from liM Abbasside 
Kaliphs, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, but 
both seem to be Bahich, which are essentially 
of Jit or Gete origin. Thf Talpuri ("Tar 
or " Tar," Bora^^sus flabellilbnuis or palmyra, 
and ** pure,** a town) amount to one-fourth 
of the population of Hyderabad wUfih they 
cal I Loh r i or Little Scinde. There are none i& 
the T'hul. 

No&mri, Loomri or LookHf all of wfaieh 

mean fox, a sub-division of the Balach race. 

Zjhnt, Jut or Jit, dwell in Scinde, from the 
sea to Dawudputra, but not on the t'hul. 
They are the oldest of the proselytes to muho- 
medanism. 

Mair or Ifer, of Bhatti origin. 

Mor or Mohur, do. 

Tatpuri, T'hori or Tori, dwell in the t'huis 
of Dawudp utra , Beejnote, Nokeand N4Mkote 
and Oodur ; they own and hire out camels, 
but like an Bawuri and Khengar are p^veat 
thieves, and are called "bhoot" or evil 
spirits and sons of the devil. 

Johyot Dahya and Mangalya, onee rajpootn, 
are now mahomedans, are few either in the 
valley or desert, as also are the Baluch, 
Bairowi, Khairowi, Jangiia, Oondur and 
Baggria, descended from the Pramar and 
Sankla nypools. 

Dataudputra, fiounded by Dswood Khan frou 

Shikarpore. 

The intense heat and cold of deserts 
is explioable as follows t Among ciTstilliiie 

bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the beat 

conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
the steadiness of temperature iu one set dia- 
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tn<i, aiiii tJie cxir»mj«*!* of lu*a( and <'o|il pre- 
iMlal by dny a»<) night on 8uch aandy wftBtos 
II the tjaliara- The .--nrKl, which is for the 
mo^t (art ?ili<*a. drinks in the iioofi-dny licnt, 
ami io«es it bjr iiiglit juat as specUily. i'he 
idoeoce of the hot winds from the Sahm 
km ken obaeirod in ▼easelt travei-siug the 
Atlmk at a distance of upwards of J, 100 
eeo^T^hiral miles from the African slioros, 
\ij \^ coaiiog of irapulpaole dust upon tiie 
mk-Mt RajoMihan, Vol. \, p. 19 ; Vol, 
i■^ ff. m to 330 : The British World in 
ikf : Uitchie, ]'<)!. i. p. 7 ; Mignaiis 
TrertU, p. 32 ; CurwsUies of Hcienee^ 

fiSSH DARRAN6, a dintriet in Aseani. 

D&'SIDEBI. Pere Desideri, a missionRi*y, 
•ti.Ted from (ioa in November 1 713, and 
ittSMig Ulrougi) Delhi aod Kashmerc iuto 
JMmib, arrived at Leh, or Ladak, oa the 
Sfth ioas 1714, and renaaioad there for an 
'cUrp year. From thence, he continu*'<l his 
juuraej, in the nutunin of 1715, to Lnsj^n, hy 



every de|>artmcnt ol' <;uvin'ument coiitainft 
KonkaniBt brahminis and they have shnwir 
themtielves active, intelligent, libeial-miuded 

men. 

The Deshabta from time out of miud 
have been in the powcMion of the rich table- 
land, and been semindan, deshroukha, dash- 

pandies, &c. They hnvo never been dis- 
tin^niished for their knowledge of the Vedus 
or tl»e Shastras. Ouce they were in solo 
ponearion of government offices, but they 
have l)een greatly thrown into the background 
by the K<iiikHnasth. All the lower class of 
oHiceii such at^ village accouutauta, &c., aie, 
however, still in their bauds. 

DESI, indigenous, belonging to the country 
Par-desi, a foreigner, n stranger, a naUve of 
r)orthern India. — Elliot; If'ilson. 
DESI GOKRU, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 
DESIMA, the commercial site occupied by 
the Dutch in Japan, it stands upon and wholly 
cover'; a little artificial fan-.'shaped islet, about 



600 feet in length, by 240 in breadtii. And 
trMteof extreme elevation and greai cold, i.s joined to the inland and town of I^agasaki 
vUekoeeapied from August 1715 to March by a small stone-bridge, at the end of which 
1716. Desideri found the temponil sove- was a strong Japanese guard-honae. — Mac- 
tvpitj of Lassa in tlu- hands of a Tartar ! Farlane's Geo. and His. of Japan, p. 54. 



{noce(« bifan), who had recently conquered 
^ceontij. — Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary and 
MiiiNih'fl, p. 15. 

DESHASTh' a term by which, the Mah- 
iiu i rahmins of Mahrashtra are designated, 
rite} ttre des<:ribed as a clasf, of sedentary 
^ti^ extrraneljr fond of their native 
\ktf. very fond of display, and fond of rich 
"i splendid clothes. On occasions of tnar- 
:jge ami other festival ceremonies they are 

DESffASTHA, brahmins have acquired 

^ literary celebrity and have been large- 
tfipioyed under the several Governments 
Jiit, chiefly in the revenue departmeuts. 
^ km prakrit poeta that have made their 
■Ppmnce are Deshasth such as ' Wamon/ 
'lloiopant,' and 'Jagnatli.' Deshasth bmh- 
■m ife better featured than the Kouka- 
"■(Haiid the Konkanasth brahmin i.n fairer. 

Iks sedal and political life of the Kon- 
^m.<tlia brahmins has undergone a complete 
'•battle durinp the lastly centuries. Before 
lliey were solely an agricultural class 
•f people, vi-iting towns only on very 
ctMTotdable occasions. They possMsed a good 
kanwledge of the Vedas and Shastras, and 
»erc lil)ei-ally rewarded on that account by the 
J^oQs of those branchea of learning. They 
hsld ettcea under government or in 
r^cnantile houses on the ad vent of the British 
tliey WHfp compelled to look out for employ- 
and they at once ppread all over the 



DESMANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacese, of which D. natans, 
D. triqnetra, and D punctatus are known as 

native ur introduced into India. 

DESMANTHUS CJNEREUS, Willde, 
syn. of Cailiea ciuerea., or Dichrostachys 
cinerea.— and A. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS, WiUde. 

Floating DeamanthiM. Eno. | Sunday kiray. Tam. 

This sensitive plant floats in the tanks of 
southern India, the leaflets and pods are eaten 
by the natives.— Jo^r«y, Voigt, TkvfOUu, 
DESMER, Dav. Mvol. 
DESM ODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Fabacee, of which 
Voigt enumerates 28 species in Iildiav Dr. 
Wight in loones gives figures of D. eephalote8» 
collinum, congestum, diffusura, Gangeticura, 
gyrans, latifolium, patens, polycarpum, 
quinqueanguiatum, recurvatum, rufescens, 
strangulatum aod triflbrum. 

The bark of twoPa^jab species, " Kalanchi" 
a!i(l " Moorub," are staled by Dr. Cleghom 
to furnish a paper-stuff, and Dr. Stewart 
says, according to Dr. Cleghorn, that the barks 
of D. argenteum and D. tilWdia of the 
Panjab are of similar use. 

The leaves of D. gjivna have a oiogukr 
oscillating movement. 

Dr. Stewart says that the bark of D. 
argenteum of the Paujah (**aambar,** "pri," 
"muss," "chiti," "mort," "murtan") is 



steeped in water and made into ropes which, 
elabl^laud of Sahadri, called the Uesh, i when as thick as the wris^ bore a heavy strain 
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wUeu KijjflUli rope snappetl. Tli»* bark ol" 1). 
tiliselolia is ulso made ioio rope, aud its leaves 
•re the Sbal-put-ui of the Paujub buzar. Dr. 
Cl«glioro Mjs the Deainodium, paper shrub, is 
exceedingly pleatifal in the districts of Chota 
and Bara Banghal, and in the Ravi valley ; the 
pUiut having a wider rauge, aud the bai'k 
being more easily sU-ipped off, the fibre will 



i»£VA-PVTTl'N. . 

of God. D^va-S^na, from deva, a god, and 

sena. a soldier. Devajanec, fVom dt'vn, a {^od, 
and jaya, a wife. Dt^varbhee, from deva, a 
god, and rishee, a sage. 

DEVA, Sans., from dir, to play. 
DEVA -DATA or Deo-dat, a man's name, 
literal! V god jriven. — Theodotus. 
DEVADHUPA, Sans. Beujamin. 



be available in the plains at less co8t than I DEVADIGAR, Kakn. A man of a low 

that of Daphne papyracea. — Drj. J. L. Sieto- caste, who performs menial offices in the 
art, Panjab Fl., Voigt, RiddeU, C/e^Apm, ! temples of the south of India.— f^j/j. 



DEVAGIRi or Deogh ur, wart at one 
time held by the Yadava race. lu Mysore 
we find the BelhUa, a Yadava dynasty, 
reigning at Dwarasamadram» the modem 

Halibidu. 

DEVA-KA^CHANAMU, Hind. Seve- 
ral speeies of Baohbda, viz., Banbinia varie- 
gata» L, ; also B. Candida, B. pnrparea and 

B. tomentosa. 

DEVAKl, Bifiter to Kansa, king of Mathura, 
and the wife of Vasudeva. Devaki and 
fVasudeva were the mother and fiither of 



Panjab Report^ 1 1 3 

DESHODIUM ABOEKTEUM. M&m 
of Kuniwar. Chiefly on the Sutlej. Veiy 
•troDg tempoi-ary ropes made from its baric. 

DESMODIUM TILIiEFOLIUM. 

Chamkat of Murree. | KaUnchi of Panjab. 

Growa to a large size in the Panjab, wood 
of a pale whitish yellow and cloee-grained. 
Its bark is made into paper. — Pmaelts Hand' 

book. 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, Tkw, | 
Wil-lnkunu-nha. Sivob. i 
Central province of Cey]on,np to 4,000 feet. I Krishna, who was their 8th child. 
Timber used for ordinary work.— IFri^A^, ' DEVA L, Hind. A hindoo temple. 
Fergusson. DEVALA, a brahmin atfcudunton ido1«. 

D^SMUKU, a hereditary native officer DEVA-LAYA,San8. Fiom devaagod,and, 
under the Mabratta governments, exercising alajftf h house, a temple, the House of C»od. 
chief police and revenne aotlitHrlty over a; DEVANAGARI, an alphabet in use in 
diftrict. India. It was introduced info Thibet form 

DEbPAJKDYA. The hereditary revenue , Kashmir in the iirst half of Uie 7th century 
accountant of a district. . of the ehristlan era. Devanagari is the an- 

DE8SAH, Jav. A village. : cient alphabet of India. in.<t( riptiona!, in capi- 

DESYADES, Punjabi. ImA beyond j t^l^. «"j »^ a m(j(litir}iti()ii of the iti.sc-ripfiotm? 
the influence of inundatiou. and uionitary Pali. The al})habptH of the 

DETARA, Beno. Lipeocercis serraCa. i various languages allied to the Hindi, are 
DETABDA9A, Hutn. Seedofaspecleat modifications of the Devanagari alphahet.* 
of Deamodium : also Unuria picta, not ! it is the cbai-ucter in which Sanscrit is 
Hedysarum. ' uRually written. 

DEUS, UiND. Deutzia stamiuea. The DEV^ANGANA, amongst hindoo.s tho 
Aruchi of Bassahlr. { celestial minstrels who perform before Maha- 

DEUTZIA, a genus of plants of the Na< deva. They are also called Gandharva, also 



tural Oi*der Philadelphaceae. The leaves of 
D. scabra of Japan are so raugh that they 
are used for joiner's work. 
DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 



Phul kaori of Hai&ra. 

Phurill of Kashirn'r. 



Sai of Chamba. 

Ardchi, deuii. of Baunhir. 



A small sized Panjab wood, white aud close- 
grained. — PowtU. 



ApHfunsu. Their instruments are the tam- 
bourine, cymbals, <rustanet«, lure and violin. 

DEVA-DEVI,an island inBombay harbour, 
known to milors as Butcher Island. The 
native name, properly Deva-dwipa, means the 
Island of the god«. or Holy 1- land." 
DEVAGURH, a town on the western 
coast of India ; this and Sedaslief^hur are the 



PEYA, S. Dewa, Dev^ Deiht or Deo, a I boundaries of the Concan. 
title of a god, as Devi is of a goddess. Maha- DEVA-LOKA, Sans. The habitations of 
Deva, a name given to Sivu by the saivu sect, the Deva : in hinduism, there are six »-elpHtial 
the means great or supreme god, as Maha>Devi, I world.s beiweeu the earth and the Bralima 
name of IBAiavanl or Parvmti, means the supreme loka. 



goddess. Deva however may equally, by the 
vttishnava, be Vi'^hnu. The word may aho 
ilfuote an idol, a man of high rank or sovereign, 
ur a brahmin, us a uognomea suited to brah- 
mans. AmouEst tike oompoands of this word 
«raDawalorDaval;ahindootemple, ahoose 
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llnidys Eastern Motxichism, p. AZ$, 
DEVANAGA-VADr, Tki.. A weaver. 
DEVANAMPIYA PI YADASI, a name 
of Asoka. S ee In scriptions, p. 381. 

DBVA-PUTTUN, a pfawe of gnat sane- 
tity in hindoo estimation. SeeKri8hna»p. 546. 
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DEVA-DASA. 

i>KVA RAJA, a name 
Iiiieriptioa5, pp. 380, 393. 



DBVA.DASA. 



of India. See Tiicy are bffd to this life from their inft»Dcy. 

j They are taken from mnj caste, nod are not an* 
DEVA PAL DEVA. Fmm a cappn tablet frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing 



•iisoovered at Mntighyr, raja Devn Pal Deva 
tpmr? to have reigned in tlic ninth century 
It ttr the Caniatic and Thibet. 
DfiTA-DARA, Hiirix Cedrua deodara, 

D£VAi)A&A,SAK8.Erythroxylon areola- 



uncommon to hear of pre^Miniit womon, in 
the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a tow, with the content of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 

womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the 
service of the pap^oda. And in doing bo, they 
imagine they are performing a mcritorioua 



DWADARAM, Tam. Sethia indica, DC. duty. The infamoue life to which the 



Gvnnkngifolia, iTaU. 
DCFA'DASA, Sak9. 

BanlkL I Dancing Girli. Kw. 

itfl I Temple „ ,, 

Xinii XiHR. ' Hayaderft. Fr. 

ij»nd«lK of Babylon. i BAllafleims. Port. 

To the temple of Venu.s iu Asia, and in 
liter limes in Greece, large bodies of " hiero- 
Mc" vwe attached, who were, at once, 
prc'>titut«8 and ministers to the goddess. The 
diogbtfi's ot' the most illustriotis f«mi!i('s in 
Armeoia pMsed fi om the service of the god- 
^ Aoaitis into matrimony with those of 
tqnai rank, and no stain adhered to them fnm 
tieir former mode of life. We find traces of 
the fame u«age in the distant settlempnt^* of 
tite Piiueiiicians, on mouot Eryx, aud ul Sicca 
Tnsret in the Carthageniaa territory. In 
Bikjloo, 00 woman of whaterer rank could 
<'c»pe the obligation of once prostituting 
iw?elfiti the tcmplt- of Mylitta. This debt 
«Oce»cquiiu?d, Ksi the necesssary preliminary to 
■vriige, they were ever afWrwards faithful to 



i daughter is destined hrinj^^ no di«grnco on 
I the family. The eldest daii^'htor of overy 
j family of the weaver caste at the small town 
of Tiru-kalli-kundram in tlie Chiogleput col- 
' lectorate is devoted to the temple. Till lately, 
temple girls wcvp the only hindoo females in 
India who might IcHrn to reH«l, to ning, find 
to dauce. Such accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively ; and for that reason have 
been held by the rest of the sex in such ab- 
horrence, that ev('!y virtuouB woman bus 
considered the mention of them as an 
atfronU These performers are supported out 
of the revennes of the temple ; of which th^ 
receive n considerable share. But their pro- 
fession is pnxluctive. There are tempicp in 
some places, where the divinity requires to be 
honoured with the most nnbonndc^ licen* 
tiousness. The manufacturer commonly 
destines his youngest daughter for this pur- 
pose, and sends her to the pagoda before the 
age of puberty, where dancing and mupic- 
masters are provided. The morlidar girls 



Its ohligations, with whatever price they might j of the Mahratta country correspond to the 
tempted. In liindoo mythology the deva- Bnsava of the Teli?ig I'ace. The Basnva 
^ are the courtezaus of .swarga, tlie heaven women nre usually devoted to the god Siva, 
~ - - - - ^^^^ iHjcome prostitutes. They are called Linga 

or Gamdn Basava, according as they are de- 
voted to one or other. They arc called also 
.login al^o Morii, and are married sometimes to 
a knite, sometimes to au idol. In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, 
a girl, generally au infant, is taken and dedi- 
cated for life to rhe service of some idol by 
a ceremony called "Shej." A khunjar or 
dagger is put on the ground, and the girl, who 
is to undergo the ceremony, puta a gmland on 
the knife. Her mother then puts rice on the 
girl's forehead. The officiating Rhutt then 
weds the girl to the knife, just as if he were 
uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the ' mangalashlok,* or marriage stanzas, a 
chauntinn; is generally confined to the ob«cone | curtain being held between the girl and the 
•<»g» which relate to some circumstance or dagger. The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedi- 
cated to the service of the temple. She lives 
by prostitatioii. In many parte of the eouth 
of India, the non^Aryan races thus devote 
■wrning and evening. They are also obliged their young women, in order that they may 
to auin at all the public ceremonies, which follow prostitution openly, under the cloak 
^ cnlivea with their dance and song, of a religious rite. It is not easy to trace the 
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^fSrs. The earthly ileva-dasa women or danc- 
eirls, in sttendance at the temples of the 

^afiw) deities, by their name of deva-dasa, 
^ tiieinselves the nervant-s or slaves of the 
Next to the sacriticpi s, the most impor- 
^ persons aboat the temple, says the Abb^ 
I^iiiotf, are the dancing girlf. Their profes- 

indeed, requires of ihem to receive all 
•"■BR although originally they appear to 
'■tbsen intended for the gratitication of the 
^Blnasooly. Every temple, according to 
>^ fixe, entertains a band of them, to tfaeoom- 
^ of eight, twelve or more. The service they 
P^^Drm consists of dancing and singing. 

Int they execote with grace, though 
vith ksciviona attitodee and motions. Their 



of the licentious lives of their gods 
perform thev religioua dntiea at tiie 
tcatple to which they belong, twice a day — 
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* DEVBDAH. 



DBVItA AND DEVIL BANCBRS. 



origiu of this custom, but at the Mylett-u tor huats aud ves^ls, for which purpose il is 

feetivals, which were connected with the wor- g^nenillj niied, as well as for house^work. It 

ship of Baal or Molocli, the women, as slaves ^rows to about two feet in diameter, anil from 

to the goddess, were obliged t« purchase ex- thirty to thirry-fivo feet Ingli : its frniiii 

emptiou from being sacrificed by prostitu- resembles tlie rtxl cedar, but it is closer grained 



tion. Almost all the Jewish prophets down 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was 



and heavier. — Sd^e^ MaL and Can. 

DEVENDRA, ihekingoTtheDeva. See 

'carried on in the high places, by the Jew.-;. India. 
In general, tlnoughout the Dckliau, south-' DEVER, the honorific or titular designation 
wards to Cape Comorin, devotiug a female j of the Mara wu race iu Kamuad and TinneveUy. 
child to the gods is deemed disreputable.-— It seems identical with the Telugu Dewan 
Kenriek't Phasnicia, pp. 307, 314 ; Dubois* or Deveiti, a re8pe<;iful mode of address to a 
India, rf unfed in Coles Hind. .Mr/f/i., p. 378; I superior. See India, p. 332. 
Sonnerai's Voyage, p. 29; Bunsett, Vol. iv, DEVI, Sans. The feniiuiuc of deva, a god 
p. 210. See Dancing girls. or a goddess. It is one of tlie uaujes of the 

DEVARAM, a famous saiva poem, part of hiudoo goddess Darga, also koown as Kali, 
tlie so called Tamil Veda. I See Chandra ; Dasahra or Dadmra ; Kali 

DEVASTHANAM, the superintendence i Kernri ; Lingu ; Lnstral ceremonies ; Mahu- 
of hiudoo temples, conducted by trustees called ! deva ; Maliadevi ; Parvuti ; Sacrifice, Sala- 



Dharma IDtrta. 

DKVATA, a divinity, a spirit, a demi>god. 

The Devara nre benign npiritn, governed by 



rupa ; Serpent, Yishnn ; Yavana. 
DEVI MAHESHASURA. See Inscrip. 

fions, p. 3fi2. 



Indra, properly the inhabitants of the North ' DEVICOTTA, rrcfiuently chariircl li.nulr, 
Pole ; for the Devata are said to have day, [ during the conte!<(.s between tlie liriiish and 
when the Daitya have the night, and vice French in the 18th century, 
versa. V\AQiSuYm.— fV^arrenskalaSaHhUa.\ DEVIL lURD, the name of a bird of 
DEVATADI DUE r riJ, Tkl. Lipra- C. ylon, which Mr Mitford supposes to be a 
cercis serrata, Tri.v. Andropogou serratum. | goat-.-;ncker, a cuckoo or a black bird. It.sordi- 
— iSFocft., i, p. 255. I nary cry is like that of a hen just caught. Its 

DEVATA-DHANYAMU, Tbl. Sor- 1 sci . ;,ins like those of eyoath in agooy. 
ghum saccharntum, Pkks. Andropogou sacch. 1)K VI, a goUUess, more especially used for 



Also wild ricp. — Roth. p. i, 271 

DEVATA-M ALLE or Nalla kakasi, Trl. 
Raodhi ttliginosa, DC^ fK and 1280; 



/c. 397. Gardeuia ulig., R. Cor, 135 
PoHoqueria nlig. — Roxh. i, p. 712. 

DEVATHAllAM, Tam. Erylhruxylon 
areolatom ' 

DBYAYANAI or Devaseiia, one of Su- 
bhramauya's wives 



Parvati 

DEVIDIAR of the Cheuab and R^ivi. 
Cupressuit inrulosa, Don. : of Panjab^ Juai- 

pern.s excelsn, Rreh. 
DEVIL (;()AD. 



nbHtiimkusam. Sans. 
Bhtttnla Bhairi. TaL. 



1 Croton oblongifolium, K. 
I iii. — 



The Telugu name signifies "demon-driver"' 
or "dovil ffnad" — and sticks made of this 



DEVEDAH, PoHT., Tam., Mai.ay.il, the tree are curried as u protection agniust evil 



spiritM. 

DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. The 

ordinary word in use, to drsignatf a devil, is 
Paisacha, oi' Pisachn, and the tctnph- raised to 
a Paisacha is a Pekoil, l>ut the former MH'in.>« 
rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 

temple to an evil spirit. All the arinu and 

noii-ai'inii liindoo and Inidd'lnsf i ncos of India, 
and all the lai-es in the Mahiva and the eastern 



name of a wood, known to Europeans by those 
of the Cedar Libanus, or Spanish cedar. Tliis 

tree is to be found from C^e Comorin, in the 
south of Malabar, to the north pnrtof ("aiuira. 
It grows to a large size, from eighUfen incdies 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from 
thirty to forty feet high. This may be con- 
sidered a good wood, Mtid mii^ht l»e found 
useful with the heavy woods in shi[»-liiiiltliiit:. 
The texture of some tiees is hard, and might, archipelagoes, recognise the existence of spirits 
be converted iuto good plank. It is much both gofid and bad and the whole fteries of 
used by the natives for house-work and ceremonies from the date of the demise of a 
furnilure. It i« imported into Ceylon, and to hindoo ufitil the demise of his son are itisfi- 
the coast of Coromandel, from Pegu and ! tuted from the belief that the spirit of the 
Rangoon, and named (^itttgung wood. I deceased is present and can accept oblation.^. 
There is also is the Vela Devedah, or white f and there are even instances where contmcUi 
cedar, which arrows in tho forests of Cochin , have brrn entered into ftr renewed with the 
and Travancorc. It may b«' had in great spirit of a <leccased f»wncr. The hindona 
quantities, and is said to be useful aufl durable, have a hell, " uarakam, ' and a devil, but the 
It is a tough wood for boards, and pinuks - non*ariau races seem to refer to evil cspirits. 
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DEVILS AND DKVIL DANCKKS. 



DEVILS AND DKVIL DANUEKS. 



Ill iLfii 
.-■liiit mav 

louiity auii ite au evil spirit : may eveu take 
fmmim of eoe of hit votaries, tu iriiick 
mttthomttaiiiigaiid getliculating of the 

po*v«sed person are attributed to the spirit 
ia po6ee>«iou, aud in tlie Urdu tongue, the 
fInMVOald bo " sayaaslce ang bhara" the 
ffilod his bod J, aod tho pomumd 



belief if anv gootl man die, his evince auy affection for their votaries. They 
<>n tii)y a tree or stuut? or other j must be placated l)y sacrifice, because tliey aro 

so mischievous ; but there is do use supplicat- 
ing their fkmr. Ifin any case the hope of 
obtaining a beueiit seem to be tiieir votary's 
motive iu worshippin<,' them, further inquiry 
proves that it is under the PuppOKition that 
the demon's malignity stands in the way of 
what would otherwise bo obtained as a matter 
pmw prophesies. Iu their belief every | of course. And it may be said to be tile 
nakdy may be tlie infliction of an evil spirit. ! object of the worship of all the non-ariuii 
To jdpoMess the spirit, wild music and racea to avert from titemselves the evils which 
ire had reoouree to^ aod the possessed, the demons eonld ioflict, for gi-atitude for good 
liaenlija woauui,exhau»<ted by her python- received, or resigoatioD fi> the will of a 
m^filU down utterly exhausted or goes into Supreme, are not parts of theammanorspirit- 
cauruijious. The nou ariuu races are con- worshi|). A similar supei-^tition resiwctiu" 
IBBlljrecogaisiog new spirits, from amongst goblius and demons exists all over India! 
tated natives of India or Europeans, Kvery hindoo work eontamiug allusions to 
lariicniBrly from amongst those Avhom death native life, and the diotiomnies of all the 
or accident have suddenly cut otf, aud tliey hindoo dialict-^, prove the general prevatenee 



kre iuuoduced the deities of the hiudoos as 
teoQs : bvtthe ammun** or earth-deity, is 
■•my Tillage throughout Soathem India,aud 



of a belief iu the existence of malKMou.s mis- 
chievous demous, iu demouiucal inllictious aud 
possessions, and in the power of exoreisms. 



tkevorsbip of all these demon go<U is by i The chief peculiarity of the saperstition, as it 

H oo d ^ s c ri fices anil ardent spirifn. Amongst exists amongst the Slianar?, consi.««t.s iu their 



the SlnuMr race iu the South of the penin- 
flrii of India, the belief is that sometfmes 
Jemofls are content with frightening the 

linaid irithout doing any rent harm. Failures 
iotndeor iu crop?*, are attributed to demons, 
f^ilshsar a stmuge noise at night ; aud im- 
(n«li&teiy they see a devil making his escape in 
tbesliape of a dog as kirge as a hyena, or a cat 
withejes like two lamps. In the dusk of the 
CTeniug devils have been observed in a burial 



systematic worship of the demons iu Avhich all 
believe. Iu every part of i udia, iuuumerabl© 
legends i-espeeting goblins and their maUce 

are current ; but scarcely any trace of their 
worship in the proper sense of the term, much 
less of their exclusive worship, cau be dis- 
covered beyond the districts hi which Shauars, 
or other primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
Iu travelling down to Tinnevelly from the 
north, the first village which is iound 



, „ to be 

« tarniug ground, assumtug various shapes inhabited by Shauars, A^irdu putty, about 3u 
MstAsr anotlier as often as the eye of the miles south of Madura, is (he first plaoe where 

•iMWeris turned Kway : and they have often Dr. Caldwell observed systematic devil-wor- 
Waknown at night to ride acroi^s the country j >hip. Iu like manner in Travuncore, devil- 
^an6il>le horse£», or glide over marshy lands worship appears to commence with the first 
jiftetbape of a wandering, flickering light, appearance of the Shanar race iu the neigh- 
w»l!theirjoumetyin<,'sthey move along with- bouihood of Trivandrum ; from whence it 
WtoachinsT the .i^n)unil : tli<Mi' elcvatton above lipcomes more and more prevalent as you 
•ejroanii being proportioned to their rank j approach Cape Comorin. The demon worship 
■I iaportaoce. Dr. Caldwell ha:s knowu a of tlie Shanars and tew other illiterate tribes is 
vftfi deserted and the people afraid even to a degradation beneath which the human mind 
r^ove (he materials of their houses, in con- ^ <'annot descend. The places in which the 
»eqoencc' uf the terror caused by stones being | demons are worshipped are commonly lei med 
fewn on their roofs at night by invijjible j Pe-e6il," or devil temples ; some of the 
tall. Demons more malieious still have • temples, especially those erected to the sau- 
Mmetimes bean known under oover of thejguiuary forms of kali, are small, mean, tomb- 
i%bt to insert combustible materials under like buildings, with an image at the further 
Ae eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the day- end of the cloi-ter. But the maiorify of tlie 
*^ about the close of the hot season, when [ devil-temples are built neither with stone nor 



^Minds fidl,taMMn may often bo seen career- 

fftgilrog in the shape of a whirl-wind, eateli 



brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, 
nor even thatched ; a heap of earth raised 



up aud u'hi^kini; about in their fier<T play into n pyramidical .sliupe and adonied with 
•••jdiy stick and leaf that hHp|>ens to lie streaka of white-wiish, soineiiiues altcruatiaw 
■■^prth. In short, writes Dr. Galdwdl with red ochre, constitutes both the temple and 
do much evil, but no good. They the demon's image ; aod a smaller heap in front 
iBRor but never bestow benefits, oi* of tho temple with a flat sur&ee forms the altar. 
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DEWAL. 



DEWALA DEVI. 



Ill <uc\i rase-i a large conspicuous tree — a 
tamarind tree, an umbrella tree, or even a 
palmyra, whose le«TM have never been eut or 
trimmed, will generally be observed in the 
vicinity. This tree i« supposed to be the 
devil's ordinary dwelling place, from which 
be snuffs up the odour of the faiirificisl blood 
and deseends unseen to join in the feast. 
Tumour mentions thut an ordinance of one of 
the kinfi;s of Ceylon comm«nded that u devil- 
dancer should be provided for every teu 
Tillages. Boddlusts of Ceylon still resort to 
the ineantatloos of the devil dancers in case of 
danger or emet tjPncy.— D/-. Cfthlwell on the 
Shanar. See Demon, Fevgel, Pisacha. 
DEVIL'S PEPPEB, Eng. Capsieon. 



branched from the Indus, near Durn, i* oflvr 
almost the sole vestige ol the capital of 
the Sogdi of Alexander. On its site the 
shepherds of the denert have established 
an extensive hamlet ; it is pinced on a 
ridge of siliceous rock, seveu miles east ot 
the insular Bukknr and firee from tlie inun- 
dations of tlie Indus. The Soda tribe, a 
powerful branch of the Pr«m!\v;i race, Iihs 
ruled in these cotmn ies fVoni renjote antiquity, 
aud to a very late period they were lords of 
Oomra Soomrn, in which division WMS Arore, 
According to Burton, however, the !*it« of 
Arore is four miles east of the Indus at Sukker 
aud ftori. Sehl aud his capital, Arore, were 
known to Abnl Fasil, though he was iguorsnt 



DEVIL'S SALEP, Rmo. Oieuta virosa, ! of \t» position, which he transferred to Deba, 



also Conium maculatum. 

DEV-KANCHUN, Bjcno. Bauhiuia pur- 
purea. 

DBVKHADIR, Hikd. Mimosa rubioaulis 

DE VRIESE, author of various Jiemoirs 
on Malayan Island plants and of a monograph 
of Marattiaces, a work of great labour. 

DEVOTTARA, Sans. Firam deva and 
ootara, l>el<Migiug to 

DEW. 

Shabnam, Hind. Pers. [ Il'nung. Blp.m. 
Some one lias ventured the remark that at 
full moon, near the equetor, more dew falls 
than at new moon, and to this are ascribed 
the moon heads finan hoofden), which, liow- 
ever, Jausea bad but once seen, during all the 
jeers whieh he had spent between the tropics. 
'•Hansen in Murray^a IPkyneai Geoffrapkyt 
p. 146. 

DEWA, a divine being, whether resident 
Upon earth or in a d^wa loka. — Eastern 
Monaehism, p. 435. See Deva. 



or Dewal, the modern Tatta. Tiiis indefa- 
tigable historian thus descrilx's if : '* In 
ancient times there lived a raja named Suhri»« 
(Sehl), whose capital was Aiore, and his 
dominions extended north to Cashmere and 
south to the ocean." Sehl, or Sehr, became h 
titular appellation of the country, its princes, 
and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. Alore ap> 
pears to have been the capital of the kingdom 
ofSigertis, foiiquered by Meiiandt-r of Biictria. 
Ibn Haukul, the Arabian geographer, mentions 
it ; but a superduous point in writing has 
changed Arore into Azore, or Asour, as 
translated by Sir W. Onseiy, D'Anville also 
mentions it ; but, in ignorance of itt^ position, 
quoting Abulfeda, says, en grandeur '* Azour 
est presque comparable a Mooltan.**— 2W« 
Rtgfatthan^ Vol. i, p. 42 ; BttrUm** Sdnde, 
Vol. ], pp. 128, 166. 

DEWALA DEVr, daughter of Kamaln 
devi. On the fall of Nerwalla, ilic aucieat 
capital ofGuxent, Kamala Devi was cap- 



DEWADHARI, or damsels of wisdom, &c. I tured and ttiken into tli*- hurem of Ala ud 



DEWADURIO. Sing. Fennel j^eed. 

DEWAK, Hind. Termes. White ants. 

DEWAL, the hindoo temple, in which 
the idol is placed. i« called, as temples gene- 
rally are, Dewal, or Devfil, from Deva, a 
deity ; and aleiya. a house, or literally a house 
of god. The British and other people call it 
pagoda, a word unknown in India beyond the 
reach of European colloquial instruction, but 



Din : but her daughter Dewula Devi escaped 
witii her father. She had beeu a:»ked in 
marriage by the son of Bam Deo, the 
rajah of Deo-giri (Dowlatabad), but her 
father, proud of his rajpoot origin, had 
refused to give her to a Maluatta, even 
though a prince. Kamala Devi, however, 
having expressed to Ala ud Din a wish to Ite 
joined by her daughter, Ala ud Din sent u 



which has been derived fron^ Butkhana two ; strong army under a general to bring Dewala 



Persian words, meaning the ghost house. It 
may however be from Paigudi, a devil temple 
also from Dahgopa, a hudd'hist relic shrine. 



Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her father 
accepted the Mahratta prince, and Sfmt off his 
danghter under an escort, but the escort was 



DEWAL, the priiifip.d port in Sind, with ' overtaken, the fair maiden seized and cart ied 
tall spircj and hnf;c domes ; Dewal is supposed to Dehli where she was married to Khizr 
to be the modern Tattah. It was called Khan, son of Ala ud Din. A few years aft«r 



<* Dewal," or**Debal," from its celebrated 
dewalya or pagoda and the Arabs and Penisns 



the death of Ala ud Din, the tbxwne of Delhi 

was filled by Kafoor, a converted hindoo, wLo 



still know it by no other name. Arore. or put out the eyes of Khi7r Khan, filled tlio 
Alore, was the capital of Sind in remote | capital with hindoo troops, put to death all 
antiquity, but a bridge over the stream which • the snrvivcnrs of Ala ud Din*s family, and 
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IJEWAN KH AN A. 



DHA. 



niD.'i'finil iH'wnIa I>evi to bis own zciiana. li<>ii:«e of a inaiKniiciian \vlicr<- tin- iiiu>i('r 
^(eCafflaia Devi. locciveii his viMtoi>, uud lu wlucii liii' ineu 

DEWALI, properly Depawali, SaN8. ! servmti reside. — Riei^s residence in KooT' 



properly Depawnii, 
frwn Dip* h lamp and Ali, a row, ; a iiindoo 
pcu^'iuus fesiivailield ubout the end ot'Oetober, 
M thi new moon of Kartik, in hooor of the 
goddctt Kali aad of Lakshmi and the deatruc- 
lioi,lif r»bnii, ef the deoMm Ttiraki. The 
hiidoQi, ifter bathing in the Ganget^, or 



distaiiy Vol. i, p. 83. 

DEWA PUO.IAII, or wor.-hip of the im- 
plements in use us the ineuus of subsistence, 
obserTed by all the Katt caste at the Dcwallee 
and Hooly festival. — Maleolm*$ Central 
Jjidia, I'ol. ii, p. 167. 



other riter, anoint with oil, put on their best | DEEWAK, Diwar, perhaps moro ror- 



utm^pdiorm a sraddha, and at night worship 
UkiaL On this festival of lamps all 

liinlm propitiate Lakshmf, the goddess of 
»eiId»od fortune, by offering at her .shrine. 
h iijtsthuij on the Amuvu^, or ides of 
Svtic^ every city, village and encampment, 
ottiii a UtM of 8|^ndoar fmm lampe. 
Sa&, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, aro 
•Mtiedin trays and consecitited at the temple 
«f Ublimi, to whom the day is consecrated, 
lb nna of Mewar dines with his 
pime minister, and this officer and his 
>8irrelaii\t"' offer an oblation by pouring oil 
wo t terra cotta ]a.Tnp, Avhii h tbe .-^oveieign 
Wis; every votary of Lakhhmi iries his 
•^Me of die dice, and from ibeir snccess 
^ the DitDali, foretell the slate of their 
•ifcin for the enf^uing year. On the first 
^ «f the Dewali, the whole population 
^tt Indian city beair brandies of the Sami, 
Tain and other sacred trees, in procession ; 
i-id walk :v :tul all the temples in the neigh- j 
•>uibool. olJl r f^alutution and prHver to their j 
^ua)'<go*l«, in their several iucarnaii()i»». 
-htin*i Wettem India, Vol. Wypp. 177 
*W178; Twts RnjoMlkan, Vol, i, p. 70. 
*^Uviti( nis, xxiii. 40. 

DEWAN. Ak., Pkrs. In India, the ehief 
■^of the (^cond rate sovereigns. In Persia, 
> Cart of Juarice or of otlier business. A 
'^fiif a room, is generally called the Dewan- 
' Aa, t,r puhlit- roKrt'ptioi. hall. The Dewan 
IS the office room of the dc wan, and 
means pertaining to the dewan. 
"H^Anii Adalat nnder the £. I. Company 
'••Conit of Civil and Revenue jurisdiction. 

DEWaX, Pkr?. A collection into one 
'•'■I* of the eutiro odes of an author, whe- 
iMji Ae Persian or the Htodnstaoi tongue. 
I* (iriBging them together, they are arranged 
<'?hiU-ti(!a]lv arrordinp; to the letters in 
*iBeil the ver>e8 terminate. The Dowan-i- 
Dewan-i-Hafiz are generally known. 
MTANAQI-WANLU, Tsl. Beligi. 



rectly Deehwar or Dehwur, is the god under 
whose special care a village is phM^ed : the 
genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 

ulwuvH set apart at each harvest. — Elliot. 

DEWAS, a chieftaincy in Malwa, held l)y a 
Mahratta, whose ancestors came to Malwa 
with tho first Bi^ji Bao. The revenue of the 
State is Rupees 4,2o,000 ; the area 256 
.square mile-s ; and the popnlaiion 2.5,000 
feoul.s. 'J'he chiets have each ivceived u »un- 
nud guaranteeing to them the right of adop- 
tion. Tbe chiefs are eqml in rank and have 
an equal share in all receipts. Each receives 
a salute of fifteen guns. — Aitc/ieton's Trea- 
tiesy Engageinents and iiiotnuds. Vol. iv, 
pp. 884 and 835. 

DEWA SIS. See Rajmahal. 

DEWATA GASS, SiMOB. Carallia la- 
cida. — Roxb. 

DKW-GHUR, an ancient name of Dowla- 
tabad . See Deo-gbar, 

DEWUDAR, Hind. Sethia indica. 

DEWUL, SiNOH. Feronia elephantnm. 

DEYA-DANGA-GASS, Siwgh. Spa- 
thodea rheedii, Sp. 

DEYAM i DDELLA, Simgr. Borriogtoni* 
racemopft. — Ro.rb. 

DEYNGAN, Hi.nd. Cordia macleodii. — 
Hooker. Syn of Hemigymuia macleodii. — 
Gr^ff, 

DETBA DOON and Himalayan vwHeys* 
to moderate elevations, in climate correspond 
with the Mediterranean region. See Dehiti. 

DHA, BusuEsx., the bill, in vaiious 
forms, is the inseparable companion of 
every man among the hundred forest tribes 
of Trans-Gangetic India. Among the civil- 
ized Burroans, however, it is more confined 
to the tower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
except as a weapon of war. The Burman 
dha it* a weapon about three feet long, with 
a slight uniform carve from end to end. 
About three-sevenths of this length is helve, 
the rest Made. The Undo ia gMMraUy about 



'^t&endicaDts in southern India, who accept i an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 



•■■iWTtT only ; . orn one or other of (he gold- 
*4»ite8. iSoe Poitu, ^onar. 
JKHfMiSl is the civil department, in con- 
K^le <be foBT^dari or criarinaL Dewan-i- 
■■jjjrtfy cooncil chamber. 
WfAB KBANA. That part of the 
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point. It serves every purpose that a catting 
weapon can serve, from making a toothpick 
to fdling a tree ; or killing a pig, or an tm&mf 
in battle. Very long and bMfy dhas ara 
worn by officials of the 
Vuie's Embassy, p, 158. 
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DHAKA. 



OHAMEK. 



DHA. HiNu. Grislea tomtiUosa. . cutta, written Dacca. 

DHABBAR. Hind. AnngaUis arrensis. | above the sea. 



It w about 72 feet 



DIIAE, IIiND. Aimr.ee. In Rujpootannh 
tlio Dhabhae, or * foster-brothers' often 
hold IhihIs in perpetuity, and are employed in 
the most contideutiul plavos ; on embaasieSt 
marriages, ftc— TVuf* Bajattkan^ Vol, i, 
p. 278. 

DIIAE, Bbng., also DHAI, Grislea to- 
meiitoHa. 

DHA60BA. See Buddha, Topes. 
1>HAHIMA, a tribe of Bigpoot.s recorded 
amongst the 36 royal races. Thpy were 
the lords of Bianu, and bore a high nurae 
for Ueed>i of chivalry. Colonel Tod eonaidera 
the tribe to be extinct, but they hare three 
or four villages in Bnphpur. There are 
also Dhaliima Aheer and Dliahiraa .Int in 
the same, neighbourhood. — Annals of Rojas- 
than^ Vol. i, 199. 

DHAI ? DuK. Sierculla oolorata. — /foa».. 
DIIAIL, a river in .Teypore. ] 
DIIAING. See Kush or Cuah. 
DHAiTi of Bombay. Grialea tomentoNi. 



DHAKARA, a tribe of llajpoot? wl.ohold 
a few villages in K'hnndoulee in the Agra 
disU'ict, Juleysur iu Muttra, and Dehli 
Jakliun ia Etawa ; and are seatttfed orar 
other parts of the Central Doab aad Robikaad. 

DH AKUN, the Jigger Khor or liver-cater 
of Si'inde, is the ^'cnuine vampire. An officer 
after a long ehace in the valley of Oodipoor, 
speared a iiyena, whoi^e abode was the tombs, 
08 weU-known as the steed on which the 
witch of Ar, sallied forth at night. Evil was 
predicted : and a dangei oufs fall, «ul)*equenily, 
in chasing an elk, was attributed to his sacj i- 
legioQs slaughter of ilie weird stBtcr's steed. 
^'Mt Bofttttilan, Vol. i, p. 74. 

DIIAKII of Kashmera, a red and white 
bean, Pliaseolus Innatu?, &e. 

DIIAK'HA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 
DHAL, Hind., Tau., Trl. A shield. 
DHAL, also Arhar, Bbmo. Cajanus in- 
diens. Sjirrvfj. Piireon pea. 

D'lIALIZ k'lIOONDLAXA, treadingilie 
thre.«hoUl, a mahomedan marriage ceremony. 



— Roxb. 

DI1AK,II:nd. Bntea frondosM also called .,^HAL-KULMEE.Bl5NG.Cayonyction 

Pulas iP a plant generally dift.iscd in India, . 

found near many villagca, forming their tracts I i^ual.pHOK, IIino. A class of the 
of jungle-lilce land, which is the p*ce Kurmi, or great agricultural tribe in Ilh.dou- 
pasttttage for then cattle. The Dliak yields , ^'^^ ^jh^i,^ 



Stan ; the words mean elod-^breaker. 

D'HAL SAHIB, a iLoburmm allnm, liler- 



d. 



firewood, and its bark and rooti* a fibrous I ^ 

matter, which is used as cordage, called Bukel, | „ g,^.^,^ 

or beaten to a kind of oakum and used for' i. ^ ^, ^ „ » r 

eaulkinir boats, and it is used, also, by thel DIIAM A, IIinp. Pagonm cret.ca.~-/.„;i,. 

natives foragricultural and domesfie purposes,] , ^^H AMAX, HiNn. Pemu.etnm con- 



coloured gum, called Bviea kino, Pnlasgood, 
exudes iVom ioeisions into the bark, it abounds 



DHAMA.PADAM, a bndd'hist saered 
book of high authority, and gives the most 
faithful picture of the ethical spirit of Bud- 



in astringent matter, but i.^dltrienlt to apply , dhas' tewdangs.- fiu««it, God tn Htst.,l ol 



to the tanning of leather, though iUs (colouring 
matter is powerful and permanent. The Dhak 
tree is highly omamentel and its Jaroje red 
flowers called teetoo and keesoo, yield a 
beautiful dye, which is likely to come into 
extensive use. From tlii* plant, and from these 
flowers the naine of the PeUsgi has been sup- 
poMd by Mr. Peacock, in his * Greece in 
India' to be derived. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after 
for the purpose of making a hom, or sacrificial 
fire. The Taleaf-i-Shareef says, that *« when 
the wWte flo^Vers are found, and anyone shall 
eat the seeds, his heart will be cleansed, his 
underatanding increased, and he shall be 
endowed with aupematural knowledge."— 
Bwiy* Fib,Pln p.297 ; Ellioes Supp. Gloss. 
DHAK ALSO DHAUL;, Hiun. ^Irythrina 

arborescens. «. . « 

DHAKA, 23* 42 7' } JM)*20" 8-, inBengil, 
<m the Bm Ginga, 1«> mnes NJB. of Cal. 
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p. 343. 

DHAMAR, Hehd. Gnni-reshis of various 
tiees, Shorea robusta, Canarium. strictnm, 

&c. See Dammar. 

DIIA.MAYANGYEE, flat arches of stone 
and brick, are not anoommon, in Burmalt 

Captain Yule discerned two of brick, in 
windows in the Dhamayangyee temple at 
Pagan, where no suggestion of European or 
Indian aid could have helped. There is one 
flat stone arch in the northera gate of the 
fort and another in a tomb,atKurnool. Tlu r-- 
is one in the mediaeval building of Rosliii 
Castle, and in the magnificent Sai-acen gfite- 
way of Cairo, called Bab*el-Fitoor.^I^le*J 
Embasst/, />. 4S. 

DHAMEE, thi.s old Rajpoot state becamr 
independent of Kuhlor after the Goorkha wur 
The sUte was bound to supply forty begar. 
hot this was commuted to a tribute of Kup<>o.^ 
720. Beveaua, Be. 4,000 ;po|MilatioD, 2,8^3 
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DHANAPATTL 



DUANGAK. 



DHAMI, Hi.VD. A follower of Praonatb, a who travelled to Coromande), Ceylou, Jam 



kiflJoo returmei- wlio flourished iu the 17th 
ceotury iu BuDiieikhuud. — IVilson. 

DHAMIN.Hjiid^Mab. BuIm Oibwmii. 

DHAlfMA,PAU;Dhanna,SAiiic. Law, 

DutT. 

DUAMMAN, UiMD. Grewia ela&tica 
6.<i|p8ttiiblia. 
BB&MMA OR DHASMlf A, the doctrinaB , 

or -.wreil writings of the budd'hUts. — Rardy, ' 
Laitn* Monorchism, p. 435. ' 
DHAJ4MAN, Pahj. Grewia elastica, j 

MMSA, Ubia? Grewia tilittfolia ? 
i ine of Cttttackyhas a reddish coloured wood, 
^ (ut ph'able, stronf^, very plentiful in the 
Sitfkl jongtes, from Raneebahal to Ilasdiha 
vabwt forty miles. Used chiefly for cart 
^^^-CaktMaMmyr^JwtnaliJuly 1860. 
DHAinn, HiHD. PortiUaGaolenM3ea?P. 

DHAMNOO, Hind. Grewia elastica, Rcyte. 
G oppMitifolia, Bueh. G. tiUsfolia, Vahl, 
DHAlfONI, a TiUage in the Saagor dls- 

tnct situated about twenty-nine miles north 
Saugor, ia latitude 24* 1 1 32" and longitade 

:8'48 34. 



Both of them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 
DHAXATTAK. Hind. Clitorea teruatea. 
DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore with hard, white timber. — 

Cal. Cat. Ex. 18G2. 

DHANDOBA, Ulnd. Proclamation by beat 

of drum. 

DHANDUB DH ANDOSU, a town twen^- 

five miles south of Bhutnaii-. 

DHANGA. Coriandrum sativum. 

DII A^^ G APHUL, B£KG. Grisiea tomen- 
tosa. 

DilANGAB, Hind. A people in India, 

who (.liiim to be of the vesya caste, who are 
dairymen. The D//<i»/7flrr ot'tlu- Mnliratfn and 
Telutfu couDUies are thcKuru-buru orCurum- 
bar of the Canarese diBtricts. The Dhangar, 
in Telingana, are in twelve tribes, who do not 
eat togetJicr nor iuternmrry. In the centre 
of the Peninsula, tliry are shej)bcrds and 
wooi-weavera, kitchuu gardeners and labour- 
ers. In the hill country of ^mgurh and 
Chota Nagpore, there is a tribe of this name, 
some of vf\xom deseend periodically into the 
plains for labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta, 
are labotirers. Mr. Hodgson describes the 
Dhangar as of Mongol origin. He bids us 



DHAMTABI, the largest and moet im- 1 , , ^ o ^— — 

pwtnttown in the soatheru portion of the j steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 

thirty-six miles i *'^"*» an ubitjuitariau Dhangar for instance, 
and say if a Mongol origin ia not palpably 
inscribed on his face ? There are 8,059 of 
these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pore, they ai-e a bill people ; in Telingana, 
they are cnltiyators ; in the south of 
India, they are shepherds and weavers 
in wool. Many of the Dhangar are settled in 
tlie towns of the south of ludfn, occupied 
as labourers, kitchen gardeners and daii-j men ; 
and the Dhangar in the south of India 
arrange themselves accordingly. The Tiling 
Dhangar aic milkmen and weavers of coarse 
woollens ; the Mahratta Dhangar graze cattlo 
and sheep and clarify their butter into ghee ; 
the Bangar Dhangar are purely shepherds, 
as is indicated by the term " Ban-gai-," wild 
man or forc-^t man. The Dhangar sheep 
farmer race of the Peninsulai- Dekhan, are of 
two sections, the Eota Pullla Dhangar who 
keep sheep, and the Barji Hatlor or**Bhep-> 
TC — /""'ir — htriXs, wifh Uie spears." The latter still hold 

lory and, uunl the British domination were 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, and they 
still continue a qnarrelsomo and obstinate 

race. 



Baipur district. It is situated tliirt) 
to ihe sooth of Raipur, and is the head-quar- 
twrf s tahs il or sub-collectorate. 
DHAlfULA, Savs. Alpinia galanga. Stoz. 

DHiHUN,HiNO. Green tea, in Ladnkh, 

i^>o brick tea,inKn>hmcro. Tea in cakeStboth 
"ICS an.J greeu, called *' dimmun," goes to 
^i«wnere only, also Khutan silk :ind some 
l^inln. Velvet used to be imported from 
9ak but is not so now j the direct English 
•^m? hri\ ii)CT no doubt supplanted the trade. 

I'HAMUNGAOX. See Sanatoria. 

DHAN, Hind. Oryza sativa, unhusked 
We or paddy, also growing rice. 

DflAN SAFAID, Grisiea tomentosa. 

J^HAN, Hind. Buchanania liitifolla. 

MAN, Hind. Wealth ; Tan, Man, Dhan, 
^•Vi Biiad and substance. 

DHAN MARBI, Tcl. A rice field.^ 

Wilt. 

fiflANA. The G ond portion of a village 
is always separate from the rest. Also 
"iM generally in the north-west as Wuzra, 
^DgU or Poorwa.— £:ttio/# Sujtpt. Ohs9. 

DH ANA DA. See Inscriptions, p. 383. 

DHANANJAYA, Saks. From dhana, 
neks and jee, to eonqner. See Inscriptions, 

OHAHAPATn and Srimantoo, a roman- 
' talc of adventarai of a father and 
Baoia mcrchaota of the Ganges 
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They are supposed to have come from 
Uiudoostan iu twelve tribes, and been im- 
pelled the Gonds towards llingoli and 
Bassim, which locality got the name of Bara 
Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now oc* 
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deankub; 



OHAKWAVTBA. 



capy the liills on tiie north bank of iht Pyn : a4i<*iii>Bl? districts. Thej do not fcUew hindoo 
Guga. To die in the chase or in wmr ia | rites and they have no templeay boft set xap 

uear their villages a stone with some rude 
carvings which they worship in times of famiDe 
or Bickneeit or calamity. They bury, but 
sometimes bam their dead. — C. J, P, C, 
pp. 6 and 7. 

DHAN-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. Ca- 
yenne-pepper i Capsicum ; Capaioum ftsti- 
giatum. 

DHAN-MABBI, Hniii. Artiflcidlj irrt- 

gated rice fields. 

DHANNEE, Tam. A dark-colon red wood 
of Travancore, specific gravity 0*783. Very 
strong, bat knotty, usedmrconmonbaildings. 
—Co/. Frith. 

DHANNIA, Guz. Coriander seed. 
DHANSRI RIVER. See India, p. 31 1. 
DU AN UK, Hind. A bow-man. Dbaouk 
from the San«crit»a bow, and DmndMavt the 
names of a race in northern India, but numer- 
ous in Bahar, employed ns archers, fowlers 
and house guards, also in several menial occu- 
pations both of the house and field wlierever 
they reside. The females ai-e apeeieUy in 
request as mid-wi^es. The Dhanuk, tribe of 
fowlei-s and archers of Bahar and Hindoostan, 
live on their prey : they are employed as house 
guards, and Dr. Bachanaa describee the 
Dbennk of Bahar, Bhagalpoor and Puraniya 
as engaged in agriculture like the Kurrni. 
Many of them however are agricultural slaves. 
The Dhauuk are descended, according to the 
Pbdma Parana, from a Chamar and a Cbandal 
woman. From the Danuk have proceeded 
A herya, who are said not to eat dead earcasea* 
as the Danuk do. 

There are reported to be seven sub^lifi- 
sions of the Danuk, Lonogbusta Mu^nrea, 
Kut'hurea, Jyswar, Magahi, Dojwar and 
Chhilatya. These do not intermarry, or even 
eat or nmoke together. They mix indeed ho 
little with one another, tbat an individoal 
Dhanok ia seldom able to mention mora than 
two, or at most three, of these names a«* 
belonging to his fraternity. There are several 
Dhaouk in Delhi, and they are scattered over 
the Norfli-westem Provinces ; but Bdmr is 
the country in which they most abound. — 
fVils. Glos. : Elliotts Suppl. Gloss. Postan's 
fVestern India, Vol. i, p. 167. See India. 

DHANWAHTBA, the pbysidan pixH 
dneed at the chnming of the ocean. T&kiyi^ 
ca-coond, or " fountain of the SDake-king,** 
is .il>out two miles east of Naoli, near the 
boundary of Bhynsror and Bbaopoora. The 
road, through a jungle, over the flat higlilMid 
or Pat'bar, presents no indication of the 
fnnntnin tjrtil yon suddenly find yourself on 



deemed honorable, and the Hutkar who are so 
killed are burned. The Hutkar are fine, able- 
bodied men, independent but anogaut : many 
of them never shave or cut the hair of their 
fboe. TheBamgurh and Chota Nagpore Dhan- 
gar come periodically into the plains for em- 
ployment, and some of them are engaged 
as labourers and scavengers. In the Pen in* 
sula, they are dark, almoBt bbck men of slen- 
der and spare forms, they are quite dissimilar 
from the Gaoli, in personal appearance, and 
all the sheep (kuru, Kamatica, a sheep) are 
mtdertheKumbaniorKarambnriBoe. They 
are ahK> wholly distinet from the Tdayan or 
Tadava TamuHan cowherd race, who are 
known in all the Tamul country as ' Pillai' 
or son, and in all probability, the dispersed 
Kurumbar of the Peninsula m India, some of 
them in towns and others almost nomade, are 
the fragments of the great shepherd race who 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian ei-a. 

The Golla employed as a cadiier is said 
not <^ be a cowherd. 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory ahep- 
herds io the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better 
of the servile tribes, but the Kummbiur or 
Dhfwgar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep 
aloof from each other. 

The Ghoonkur or Dhankur orDhungur in 
the Lokti territory bordering on Udipurand 
Sultanpur, are a tribe of short but muscular 
and able-bodied men who speak a separate 
language. The tribe is confined to Chota 
Nagpor and the adjoining districts. They 
do not follow hindoo rites, and they have 
no temples, but set up near their villages a 
ptoue with some rude carvings, which they 
worship in times of famine or sickness or 
eahmi^. They bury but sometimes bum 
their k a l — C J. P, (7. JR., /ip. 6 ami 7 ; 
Camphelly p. 33. 

DHANGUR. See Kaiyu ; Chetang. 

DHANI RANG, Hind. A full green 
colour. A person of coDsideration.^lFaVf. 

DHANIA, Guz. Dhaniyalo, Tel. Co- 
riandnim sativum, L. Coriander seed. 

DHA^JI. See Mai wa. 

DHANK, an ancient naraeofMongy Py- 
tun or Mongy Puttun in Saurashtnu The 
present chief is of the Balla Rajput race. 

D'HAN KE KHILIAN, HwD., also 
K*hoee^ swollen parched rice. 

DHANKUB, Doonkur or Dhungor, m the 
Lukti territory, bordering on Udipur and Snl- 
tanpnr, a tribe of short but muscular atiH able- 



bodied men who speak a separat€ language, j the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred 
The tribe is confined to Chota Nagpnr and the feet in depth, crowded with noble trees, on 
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flMl (hi knotted " koroo" is conspiououi. British oonqoest of Malwm the Dhur state 



Hi immt io this glca is over nasses of 

rock ; and about half-way dowo a small plat- 
Um, are two slirioes ; one containiug the 
tttfye of " ukaliac," the suake-king ; the 
Mhffflf "Dlmiiantn,'* the physician, who 
ntyniMsd at the * churning of the ocean.' 
The "cooDil" or fountain is at the southern 
extftmitj of the abyss. Dhanwantra is the 
EacnUpins of the hindooe, but has not an 
iHwhilMipMl Uko his brother of Groeoe ; 
"ikkaJthbeiloiwiiigDhaQwaDtni, the oeles- 
tial pkpdsn, aroee from the sea when churu- 
tifv^ bererage of immortality." He is 
fMoif repreeented as a venersble man with 
a Mi in his hand. — Eajiutkant Vol. ii, p. 
7iS ; Colem:$ Hind. Myth., p. 383 ; Moore, 
f.U'l Seelmapes, Kurma, Serpent Vidiya. 
MANIA BH£DAM, Tjbl. A variety 



DHANYAKA, Sams. Coriander 
DHANYALI, Hind. Adelia serrata. 
DANYALU, Tkl. Coriandrura sativum. 
OHANYA-EOOFA, SaMS. From dhana, 
mi: SBdrBSpa, fomu 

DHAO, Hind., or Dhon, rock containing 
"•gaetieesideof iron in form efsnd. 
DHAO KA GOND, Bsmd. Q^m of 

Gritka tomentosa. 

DHAOLA DHAR, or outer Himalaya or 
Wlkite Mountain, from DhavalOf Sanscrit, 
a precipitous range of hills between 
'Jm Byaa and Ravi in the outer or sub- 
Hanalayas to the north of Kangra. The 
vinieleogth of the outer or sub-Himalaya, 
■vij 300 mUes from S. £. to N. W., 
»|ierced by tiie BnTi, the Chenab^ the 
faac^ sad the Jehlam rivers, which divide 
^ atB separate districts. The snow-line is 
>^ 16^000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, 
^Hilri several nsnes in onr maps, Bfaoi 
Vibes ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy 
of Mani Mahes, and Hugel calls it 
Kidar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks 
IN dsjr aji^i mica slate. — Cleghom*t Punjab 

ImAB, a riYor near Kaisla in BailooL 

DHAR, Hind. A hill. 

fi&AB, 22* 36' ; 75* 21', in Milwa, 33 
■IvW.efllhoir. The lerel of the railway, 
l4R)fl Dhar town, is about 30 miles 8. W. 

"^tbe IdJus river. The Puar family was one 
•fibe tnoflt distinguished in the early Muh- 
iMa history and Anuud Rao Puar is usually 
^^vtilwii as Iho fimnder of the prmcipality 
of Dhar, which with some adjoining districts 
»nd tbe tribute of some Rajpoot chiefs was 
yijlpsA lo him by the iirst Bi^ee Rao, 
Mbml Far twenty years befora the 
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was subjected to a continued series of spolia- 
tions ciiiefly at the bauds of Siiulia and 
Holkar, and was preserved from destruction 
only by tlte taleuts aud courage of Meena 
Bai. Annnd Bao Pnar died in 1807 and w»8 
succeeded bj hia postbnmona aauBMnchundar 
Bao Puar, on whose mother, Meena Bai, the 
administration devolved. Bamchunder died 
early, but Meena Bai with the consent of the 
neighbouring ehieft^ adopted her sister^a son 
under the name of Ramchund Puar. The 
Dhar state rebelled in lHo7 and whs con- 
fiscated, but it was subsequently restored to 
Anoad Bao Pnar withaxcmtion of (heBainan 
pergunnah. The aren or the atata is esti- 
mated at 2,091 square miles, and the 
population at about 1,26,000 souls. The 
revenue is rupees 4,37,000. One company 
of tho Bhopnl lovy ia naintainad at tbo 
expenaa of the atate to garrison the fort. 
Dhar pays an annual contribution of Rupees 
19,656-0-4 for the maintenance of the Malwa 
Bheel corps. The chief receives a salute of 
flAaao gana, and haa faeon granted the right 
of adoption. — Bueh., Hamilton, Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, p. 326. 
DHARA, Hind. Con^rus olitorius. 
DHABAPATTAH. Sea Inscriptions, pp. 
375,376. 

DHARA SENA. See Inscriptions, p. 375. 

DHARI. Grislea tomcntosa. 

DHARI, name of a waterfall ueai' the 
Himphal, or Deer'a Leap, on tha Narbnddnh. 

DHABIGHA, Hivd. Saeond hnsband of 
a widow. 

DHARINJO, VsaL. A tree of Gaujam 
and Gumsoor, eztrema height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4 lbal» and height fton the gronnd 

to the intersection of tho first braneh 8 feet. 
Tolerably common. No use seems to be 
made of the wood. The bark is used medi- 
cinally by wonMii nllar tUld4ilrth ; the juice 
of the leaves is sup p oaad to enra itefa.— - 
Captain Macdonald. 

DHAR KABKLA, Himd. Momordica 
dioica. 

DHAB KI KABBB» Hno). GMa^rfoin 

sepiaria. 

DHARMA OR DHARMA RAJA, or 
Todiiishtira, the eldest of the five Pandava. 
See HfaidoQi, InaoriptiaBa, pp. 374, 381, 386, 
390 ; Karli, Vedas. 

DHARMA, Hind., Sans. Charity^ iMTy 
virtue, morality. Dharraa-kari, a judge. 
Dharma>da8, a temple servant. Dbarma- 
karta, a temple manager. DhamuMwama, 
literally faith (dharma), to his lord (swaua.) 

DHARMA DEVA See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

DHURMA-BHANOO, Sanb. From 
dharma, religion ; and bbanoo, splendour. 
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DHAKMSALA. 

DHARMA PASS. Scr Kunawer. 

DHARMA-RAJAH, the title of the 
spiritual ruler of Bhutan, literally king of 
virtue. He succeeds by iucamatioD. 

DHABMA-RAJAH, Sans. 

Shinje, TEt. | Choigyal, TiB. 

'From ilbarma, justice ; and rajah, a king. 
A ntme of Yuom in bis benilloeiit form. He 
is the king of justice, whoso countenance the 
virtuous only see: the wicked nee him as 
Iting of the infernal regions. In the hiudoo 
reiigioa, he is the god of etemel justioe. 
Antaka is an attribnte of Yama or Dharma- 
raja, in the character of the destroyer — 
Cole's Myth, Bind., p. 379. See Inscrip- 
tions, p. 353. Yama. 

DHABMSALA. A bnildiiig aeroted to 
some religions or charitahle purpose. A house 
for the accoramodatiou of travellers or pil- 
grims or for the reception of the sick or poor. 
The dharmsahi, or templee of die Sikhs, are 
in general, plairn buildings. They arc built by 
rich men, or by several uniting to defray the 
expense. They have a flat roof, and are 
sutliciently capacious to accummodatc a luul- 
tilnde of attenduts, wbo sit or stand during 



DHARMSALA. 



'auxiliary buildings look like substantial 
private houses, but arc more liberally adorned 
with eanred wood-work } and aonetimes 
nearly the whole exterior criT them Is covered 
with rude paintings, representing marriages 
or other domestic festivals, or more frequent- 
ly the achievements of the gods. Smdl 
reservoirs of water ealled koond, circular 
wells, and more imposing wuv or bowlee, 
and sometimes majestic tanks are the more 
or less indispensable accompaniments of places 
dedieated to the religion of the hladooa. 
Like the Christian churches of the middle 
age?, the hindoo temples of Goozerat are 
usually placed in situations highly favoured 
by nature. The awful gloom of the grovoi 
the romantie beauty of the mountain glsn, 
the brightness of the river's bank, the wUd- 
ness of the cloud-euveloped peak, or tim 
solemn calm of the ocean bay, are acciiKirlftB 
of which the religions of Siva snd of 
Adin&th know fiiU well how to ayail. The 
officiating priests arc, in the temples of 
Siva, usually (iosaee ; iu those of Vishnoo, 
Brahmins or V'irugee ; in temples of Devi 
low easts Brahmins or Gesftee-' s o met imes, as 



orship. Jjosages are banished. The buoga, in the case of Boucherajee, even mohamme- 



or temples, at Ahirltsur, surrounding the 
holy tank, are fine buildings ; each missul, 
or association of Sikhs, has a separate 
bangs. The forms of prayer and praise are 
simple. Portions of the Adi Grant'h an* 
read or sung ; the pries^t says, " Meditate 
upon the Book," and tlie people reply, ** Wah, 
Gum I Wah, Guru ki Fatah I" Gnru Govind 



dans. The priest in a Jain temple may l)e of 
any caste, with the curious provision that he 
be not a Shi*ftwuk, or layman of tliat religion. 
Low caste brahmins, especially the dass ealled 
Bhojuk, are frequently employed. Th© 
Co$aee, are members of a monastic order 
which follows Siva. They weai* orange*tawny 
elodies'; and the ImIkA, or seelarian mark 



not only introdueed the worship of Doorga upon their foreheads, is horizontal. Iht Vi' 

and the sword, but, it is said, oifered sacrifices I ragee is a vaishnavite monk, and wears a white 
;it her festivaln. In the Dasama Padshah ki | dress and a perpendicular teeiuk. Those who 



(irant b, Durgali is represented as Uie tutelary 
goddess of war. In the oosunon form of a 
hindoo temple, the adytwn oontalning the 

object of worship is invariably covered with 
a " shikur," or bell-shaped spire ; the nmu- 
dup, or ante-chamber, is open, and eentaine in 
temples of Siva a figure of the attendant 
bull, Nandi : Vaishnavite temples, especially, 



are servants of tlie Dev add to the teeiuk a 
ehindto or red spot, made with a prepara- 
tion of turmeric. The Jain monk is com- 
monly called a Jafi, but the general name 
applying to all tliese oi-ders is tliat of 
Sunt/asi, w asoetle. The Sunyftsi are often 
persons who have lost their properly, or 
have been deprived of their children, or 



have frequently two ante-cliambers, in whicli sullered some other calamity, ngainst which 



case the lirst is open and the second closed 
These^ as also the temples of the Jain re- 
ligion, have occasionally three spires, the 
centre one rather liigher than the othei* two. 
The temple is surrounded by a DhiU'arasula, 
or house of accommodation for attendants 
and wonluppers. The sorroauduig struc- 
ture is, however, still, sometimes, especially 
in Jain temples, formed of numerous small 
spire-covered shrines, and tlie lodging-houses 
are in that case detached, but the whole 
mass of buildings is frequently encireled 
by a fortified wall. A large temple pre- 
tMin ^s in fact, tiie appearance of a village ; the 
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tbcy have nut had resoluiiou to bear up. 
The intended rednse having 'arranged With 
u ffuru, or monkisli dignitaiy, for his re- 
oej»tion into the order, and having ascertained 
the favourable day by astrological cnlcula> 
tion, breaks the sacred cord, if he be of the 
regenerate elasses, removes the hair of his 
head, assumes the monastic dreS8,and with alms 
and prayers receives initiation. The Sunyasi 
are, however, sometimes consecrated at an early 
age ; a person who despairs of having efaUdm 
not nnirequentiy vows to oonsoerate one sod, 
if two be granted to his prayers ; and among 
the Jains, wJien disciples are scarce) as they 
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fitqaeuti) are, the mouks purchase cLilUren 
ftr the purpose of initiating tbem. Tlie 
Burkiags which hiodoo secta })1aoe on their 
forehead*, nre allmleil to l>y Alo«es : '* Ye 
fbaJI not make auy cultiugs in your flesh for 
Ike deid, nor print any marks upon you : 
I M die Lord.''^L6vkiea8» six. 28. Bishop 
Iktricknote» timt this imprinting of marks or 
ngDMDres was uudei-stood to he fixing a badge 
or cktncteristic of the person's being devoted 
l» MM fkiM antf.—F&rbe^ Ri$ MMi or 
Bmint AnnaUy Vol. ii, pptZW to 313; 

Binary of the Pmmjmb^ VoL i, pp. 128 and 

124. SeeMat'h. 

DHiRySAXtAy is a sanatorium with a 
MUin' gardaot eontaining nanj introdnoed 
ffi wlij in tnm of gnnk intentt. Box, ash, 
iud rario«« conifers as well as many European 
friit trees are adapted to this hill station ; it 
in perhaps the only cdleetion of indigenous 
Alpine trees in tlie Punjab. 

UHABMA SASTKA, the hindoo law, 
tke Code of Manu. — IVih. 

DHARMA SUTRA, a term sometimes 
imm tft tte Senwya eharika rales.— Jfiiil/«r. 

DHABMIKA SENI. See InscripUons, 
p.3<*4. 

DHARMMA, SiiNS. In budd'liism, l^oth 
&Hh and practice ; Practical virtue and 
xnKty. See BaiAoo and Pythias. 

DHABMA SBTOO, Sans. From dhanna 
rfHfion, and S«^too n bridf^e, or dam. 

DHARMA THAKOOBU, Sans. From 
Avma, religion ; and l^hakoom, a lord. 

DHARXA or Dhuma, Himd. Dharna 
laitbca, literally to sit " Dharna," was a 
pfictice put iu foi ce in several parts of India 
^creditors who isat down before the doors 
vtMrdebtoffB ao as to eloee all exit nnlees 
<"«r Ike sitter^a body and thus compel a fiay. 
*««t of their claims. Tlie practice was 
^■ierlj familiar at Benai'es, and may be 
tKiitod ^'captioD orarreet** It was used 
^Aehrahmana to gain a point wfaieh eoold 
Mtbf a-'rompli.sheil by any other means ; and 
^process was as follows: — The brahman 
adopts this expedient for tlie purpose 
■Misaed, proceoda to the door or house 
of tbe person against when it is directed, 
«rwherover he may most conveniently inter- 
cept luia. He there sits down in dharna, 
Itti poison or a poignard, or some other 
hMRMcnt of suieide fa) his hand, and^tfireaten- 
iag to use it if his adversary should attempt 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely ar- 
rttti the debtor. In this situation the brahman 
AHi laad by the r^or of thoetiqaetfta, which 
^Mily htfriDged, the unfortunate object of 
iTTttt ought alfo to f<jst and thus they 
koth remain until tlie institutor of the dharna 
^tiiaa sati&fiactiou. In this, as he seldom 
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makes the attempt witiiout resolution to per- 
severe, he larely Ibils ; for if the party thus 
an-ested were to suffer the brahman sitting 
in dharna to perish by hunger, the pin would 
for ever be upon hi^ head. This practice has 
become almost unheard of in late years, but 
formerty even tbe interference ofBritisb eoaris 
often proved insufficient to check it, ns it had 
been deenie<l in general mo^t prutlent to avoid 
for this purpose the use of coercion, from an 
apprehension that the first appearance of it 
might di-ivo the sitter in dharna to suicide. 
The discredit of the net would not only fall 
upon the officers of justice, but upou the 
Government itself. The practice of sitting 
in dharna was not oonfiaed to brahman men. 
It was had raooarse to by Benu Bhai, the 
widow of a man of the bniliminical tribe, 
who had a litigation with her brother-in-law, 
Bal Kishen, which was tried by arbitration, 
and the trial and sentence were revised by tbe 
court of justi(!e at Benares, and again in ap- 
peal. The suit of Benu Bhai involved a claim 
of property and a consideration of caste, whicli 
her anti^(onist declared she had forfeited. 
Originally it was practised by bralnnans, 
but was prohibited by Res. 7 of 1820 of 
the Bengal Code. In the south of India 
it is done before idols for obtaining the 
olvjeet of desire. It is an aaolent praetioe : 
Genesis xxiv says * I will not eat until I have 
told mine errand,' and a brahman sometimes 
goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to 
eat till he has obtwned the object he has 
in view. The Englithmam newspaper re- 
lates that about 1850, a man named Chut- 
torbliooj, sou of a well known and respect- 
able Charau of Oodeypore, carried to the 
late chief of that state eerl»in grievances 
whioh he considered himself to be suffer- 
ing in connection with his village. Fail- 
ing to secure redress by ordinaiy measures, he 
took the unusual course of intruding on the 
chief without permission, fot which breach of 
etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
again. Accordingly, beinjj under a sense of 
degradation, ill-feeling and annoyance, en- 
gendered by the pnmibHory order, he in- 
dulged in satires and phiflipics against his 
chief, who thereupon confiscated his village. 
Upon this, Chutterbhooj proceeded to Su- 
loombur, which at that time, was at enmity 
with the ehief of Oodeyporeb and tUiatep 
only incensed the chief all the more agalmt 
him. Here he appears to have been pro- 
vided for, but subsequently wandered about 
from plaoe to pkee trying to obtain ledreai, 
hut withoat t>eing able to secure either the 
forgiveness of his chief or the restitution of 
his village. In this state of feeling he ap- 
pears to have given way to the supwstiiious 
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idea, still prevailing amongst the Rajpoots, 
tliut ttie Hliedding of his own blood or the 
blootl of his family would bring destnu'tion 
upon thos^e who had offended him if it did not 
secure a readj atteiition to his real or imagi- 
nary wrongs. In iSS9 Ihemtenf whilst tra- 
vellinj? through the jungle witli his two wives, 
two slave girls and a servant, tof^ether with a 
party of the Meeoa, who were hia retainers, he 
one day dismonnted and gave his horse in 
chcrge to the servant and began to smoke. 
Then advancing a little distance he suddenly 
killed the servant, and called upon the Meenas 
to dismount the woman. His orders were 
(rtwyod. Oae thiive girl lied «w»y with her 
boy to a neighbouring village and escaped, but 
the three other women were killed. The 
slave girl informed the villagers of what had 
oocurred, and they went ont and saw the dead 
bodies, and carried them aw»y, and burnt 
them. The slave girl died the next year, and 
Chutterbhooj never turned up for six years 
after the offence had been committed. He 
then came in and confessed to having mur- 
dered the women and servant. Accordingly 
be was tried and convieted of murder, and 
the Viceroy was fully of opinion that the man 
deserved unging, but tlui^ considering the 
number of years which had elapsed, the pre- 
Talenoo of superstition, and the lawlessness 
which prevailed in that part of Rajpootana 
at the period in question when many such acts 
were eomrottted with impnnitf. His Ezeellen* 
cy commuted the sentence to transportation 
for life. The inviolability of a brahman, and 
the sin attached to causing the death of one, 
in any way, is inseparable, and to thi% aooord- 
ing to Sir William Joms» may be traced the 
practice of dhama. 

DHARPOSH, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

DHABUKU, or Dharaua, Sans. From 
dhrse tohold. 

DHABOVA SENA. See Inaeriptions, 
p. 389. 

DHARUP^ Hind. Dioscoree deltoidea. 

DHARWAB, ft town in the Sonthmii 
Mabratta country in the Belgnom oolleetonte 
of tho Bombay Presiiiency. 

DHAS. See India, p, 346. 

DH ASAN, a river near Saugor caDtonnuDt. 

BHASHTJ-KAPOHAKt Tkm Snhnra 
of Asia. See Dndit t Desnrt, Kidmnk ; Khiva ; 
Kelat. 

DHA8BA, religions mendicants in South- 
ern Indie, who hold nn Irea worshipping 

limp in their hands and perform on the 
Jangata, Tarte and Sinkn. They walk before 
a corpse when being carried to the funeral 
pile. 

DHAtV an isoiated Md aow dependMit 
diidftMliip of iviiieh OonnlDote U tfit ciip^ 
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DHAUUA. 

tel. It sepnntee the Bhatti race fitm the 

Jareja race. Its prince is of the Praniaru race 
and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all Siud. 

The Dhote, or Dhatti, is the Bajpoot tribe, 
inhabiting Dh4t, and iu no greater numbers 
than the Kaorwft, whoa thegr reienblela 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat- 
ing a few patches of land, and trusting to 
the heavens alone to bring it forward. They 
barter the ghee or ehuilled batter, made ftosa 
the prodaee of their flocks, for grain aad 
other necessaaiea of life. Rabri and Chauch, 
or 'pon idge and butter-milk,' form the grand 
ftre of the desert. A couple of seers of floni* 
of bign, jooar, aad kaijrl, is aiM with 
some seers of chauch, aud exposed to the fire^ 
but uot boiled, and this mess will suffice for 
a laige family. The cows of the desert are 
noeh larger than these of the plains of India, 
and give from eight to ten se^ (eight or tea 
quarts) of milk daily. Tlie produce of four 
cows will amply subsist a family of ten j>er- 
sons from the sale of ghee ; aod theii- prices 
vary with their productive powers from tea 
to fifteen rupees each« This rubri, so analo- 
gous to the koouskous of the African desert, 
is often made with camel s milk, from which 
ghee cannot be eztraeted, and which soon 
becomes a living mass when put aside* Dried 
fish, from the valley of Siiul, is conveyed 
into the desert on horses or camels, aud finds 
a ready sale amoug!»t all classes, even as fai' 
east as Barmair. It ia aold at two dakm 
(coppei*8) a seer. The poora, or temporary 
hamlets of the Dhutti consistini^ at most of 
ten huts iu each, resemble those of the 
Kftorwft.— M'« Bofogthant V6L i, p 45. 

DHATAKI KUSUMAMU, Th^ Dfaft- 
tri-j)oosl9ika, SAva. Grialea toainnima, — 
Hoxb. 

DHATUGABBHA. See Buddha. 
DHATUBA, HniD. epeoiaa of Daftiiv, 

D. fastuosa, and D. stramonium, an intoxicat- 
ing and poisonous drug. The plant is well 
known by its white trumpet-shaped flower : 
aaftid dhatara is D. alba. 

DHATURA, HiHD.? Hyoseyamoa aicer ? 

DHATUSENA. See Mahomedanism. 

DHAU, a river near Burragong iuChuprah 

DHAU, Panj. Lagerstrosmta parviiQoi-a 
-^B&wh. HmD. ConocarptM latifiiUa. 

DHAUBN of Boasba^, Grialaa ftwneatoaa 
—Boxb. 

DHAUL DHAK, Hind. Erythriua ar- 
boraseens. 

DHAULIA, a place in Cuttack, at wliiei 
there is an inscription of the third century 
before Christ. It has two aeparato loca 
edicts, the remaining edicts correspond iB| 
wHk those of Gtmar. Sea BodAi^ Gitmr 
loaoriptioni^ pp. S78, 387. 
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DHAURA, Grislea toraentosa, the scar- 
let flowers, dhau ka phool are cousidered sti- 
■oiatuig and giveu to women in labour : 
m alio Med in dywag. Otw ncr coiCa four 
mam. The ^m, dhaura or dhau ka gond, 
ii white in colour, like the katira and 
tngacaoth gums, awelU in water : in dyeing 
fM it 18 applied to thoM parU that the 
if » wot wMwd to touch ; it it eftten In 
" laddoo one rnaund OMts tn ropees. — 
Gen. Med. Top.^ p. 133. 
DHAVALA or Dhavaliia. See Inscrip- 

DHAVANTARI, the phyfiician of the 
who rose from the sea of milk. 

DHAV ES, HiMD. DhewuB, Uiso. 

DHAWAN PHUL, Hiin>. Fkmer of 
Gri^iea tomentosa. 

DHAWl KHUKD, Hin'i>. Grislea to- 
(Dentosa : Safed dhawi, Uimd. Buxus eem- 
pmireos. 

DHAWAR,lfAE. A tribe who 
(en of ii on. 

DHAYA, Hind. Land on a river bank, 
al^cct only to tlie occasional overflow of 
flier s elM> ridges eloog the drj ooarM of 
t river, whiek hoe tamed io aiwMfcher direo- 

tiuR 

DHE, HiN'n., in the N. \V. Provinces, a 
ui(>-diTision of the Jat tribe. 

DBE, HnffD., of the Cin^Satlej, old mooods 
TieWing saltpetre earth. 

DHIMAR, a race, chiefly employed in 
iriiiag. They are, properly speaking, a 
looeh of the bearer, or Kabar, easte ; 
tboo^ they are sometimes laid te be 
e^or.t« of mullah, or noatinen. 
BHF^K K N A L, See I udia, p. 330. 
Dli£LA, Hind. A Lahore grass, JScirpns 



DflAURAf Hmw Legeratramie parvi- ; Dhikieoi and ia Goniekpoor into Dheokol. 

The word appears to be derived tVom Dhul- 
kana to roll, to overturn. Tlie posts which 
act as the fulcra are called Tlioonya ; the 
rope, Burt ; and the bucket, Kurwaia. The 
** dheekli" is seldom used in the Pui^ieb pro- 
per, except for the irrigation of rice fields, 
and iu river tracts for melons and tobacco, 
in the peuiusuia of India it is in use iu all 
the finer garden or even in field cultiretioii.— > 
EUk>t's Sup. Gloss. PoweWi Bamd-book; 
EeOH. Prod. Punjab, p. 208. 

DU£NBUS, Bkmo. Abeluioscbus eacu- 
lentus. 

DHEB, a noo-Arian nuse^ dwelling as pre- 
dial slaves, in many perts of India, in the 

Panjab, rai'e iu the N. W. Provinces, many 
in (be Saugor territory. Iu the iNagpoie 
territory they have eoqoired Mme contideni- 
tion fiom their employment as Dnlal or writ 
servers. In the Deccan they are doubtless 
the same as the Holiar of the Canarese, Uie 
Mahr of the Mahi-attas and the Pariah of the 
Tamil race. In the Western Fkovinoei, thoe^ 
they are not often found in any numbers, but 
they appear to liave left the remembrance of 
their name, for it is common term of abuse to 
call a men a Bore Dhor^, or e low-ceete 
fellow. They eat dead enimels, cdean akins 
and sell them to Chamars. In Rajpootane, 
the Dher'h will not eat hogp, either tanie or 
wild : the latter they hold iu great abomin- 
ation, notwithstanding their Rajpoot masters 
look upon them asr a luxury. — Elliot's Sup. 
Gloss.; Journal Ii. A. j». 224. See 
Chepung India, Pariah. 

DHERA, HiNi». A station. A tent : a 
hamlet. 

DHERI, in Sind, abit of stone or othersuch 
material, round which the raw wool thread h 
twuted. The Kambo is a long clotli thrown 
o^er the right ahoolder, and so ftstened round 
the waist as to leave a place for the lambs 
and kiJ" tlint are too yoiint; to walk.— ^icAorif 
F. Burton s Smdhf p. 410. 

DHERWARAH, the locality oetside the 
hindoo towns where the Dher race reside. 

DHERWAHA, pert of the bodd'hiat ex- 
cavations at Karli. 
DHEWUS, IIiNU. Dalbergia oojeineosis. 

DhavM, Hnra I DUtw, Km. 
A timlH-r of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 
is liable to be devoured by white ants, and 
ouly procurable of a small scantling, from 12 
to 15 ftet long and two feet in girth. Its 
strength, however, is eoosiderablc, and, if 
found of a proper size, would doubtless be 
valuable. The young trees are all cut down 
for bandy poles. It sells at 8 annas the cubic 
foot — Captain Samkey, Mt^or Fwm, 
DHI, UiiTD., Sami. Soar miUu 
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lMia*A K ATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nar]»are, with tiai-d, yellow timber.-^ CaL Cat. 
1862. 

DflEIi A, Bbvo. Vitis elongate. 
MENGI. a boat oe the Ganges river. 

V«» Boat, Bhouliya. 

OFIENGUN, HiKD. Ck>rdia macleodii. 
—Uoohfr. 

DHENKA, HiMO. A lever of any kind.— 

mu. 

DHENKLT, a watpr levpr, a machine for 
nising water, the pakotta or yettam of the 
luail coantrieik It eoosists of e horitontal 
Ivpir with • weight et one end and a bucket 
sf iree or an earthen pot at the other, 
«4«ng from a liambo«, or pole ; this being 
lowered into the well and returned to its 
original place, brings apebeeket of water. The 
senw is provineielly compted into Dfaooklee, 
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DHOB. 



DHOBBire BARTH. 



DHIMAK, Him>. White ania ; properly tlie amirdhob, * the imperiabable* dhob, the 

Dewak. Cynodon dactylon well knowD for ita nuti-itiTe 

DHIMAL, a race of lo,0(X) souls in the properties and luxuriaat Tegetatkm ttuderthe 

sal forest of the Terai who about the dose most intense heat. 



of the eighteenth century raigruted to the 
nordi and east of the Kooch from Nepaul. 
TheDhimal dwell between the Koiiki and 
Dhonia, between the open plains and tlie 
higher Icvela of the mouutaius, and their 
Tillages, though diatinet, the people not 
intermarrying, are intemixed witli the Bodo. 
The Dhtmal differ from the Bodo, in their 
language and their pantheon. Mr. Latham 
considers the terms Dhiinal, Kamul and Ta- 
mil to be the flame. The deitiea Data and 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feast of 
which is prolonged tbrouf^h throe days and 
costs from '60 to 40 rupees. They bury their 
dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of 
the Tnrai, are estimated at about 1 5,000 souls. 
They are intormixed with the Bodo and lie 
between the Kuki and l)Iionl:i. — Latham's 
Descriptive Elhnology. Sec Bodo, India. 

DHIMAR, are fishermen ; a branch of the 
bearer or Kahar race, but are f^otnetimes con- 
sidered offslioots of the Mullah or hoafinnn 
race. They are chiefly employed iu fishing 
and palanquin bearing.— > fFt7<. GiotS, 

DHIMEBEE» Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 40 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intei'sectiou of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy wheels are aometimea made of the 
wood, but it is chiefly firewood, being toler- 
ably plentiful. It i'^ considered sacred and is 
burnt when libations are otlered. The fruit 
is eaten : a juice extracted from the root ia 
used in rheumatism. — Captain Maedomald, 

DHIin>A6A, Can. Pterooarpos marsa- 
pium. 

DHINGANA, irulgo Dheegana (lit., a for- 
feit) a demand of a forfeit at a ceremony. 
Dhingana Budhnee, the earthen pot nsed on 

this occasion. 

DIIINGAN, in Purneah an agricultural 

slave.— ff i7*. 
DHTN6RA Hnm. of Kaogra, C^janns 

iiidi(.i,s. — Spreng JV. and A. 

DIIIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Be- 
nares; and Goruckpoor. They are reckoned 
iu the Tashrih-ul-Akwam amongst the Doab 
Ahir. 

DHIROKOLT, Sec India, p. 327. 

DinVUS, Maiiu. DalbergiaOojeinensis. 

DHOB, Roua Jey Sing took possessiou of 
the Gadi in 8. 1787 (a. d. 1681.) A few 
hoars only intervened between his enlranoe 
into the worM, and that of another son 
called Bheeni. It is customary for the 
father to bind round the arm of the new-boru 
infimt a lOOt of that species of graaa ealled 
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DHOBI, a washerman ; one of the lowest 
castes of h indoos. A woman ia called Dhobtn. 

In the Upper Godavery district the pre- 
sent ]X)pulation is 54,6b0, of whom the Dhobi 
are a large part. 

DHOBEE'S EARTH ia a natiye carbo- 
nate of soda. It is called washerman's cartli, 
also called Sujji Malti iu Hindustani, and Ap- 
plac&i'am iu Tamil and Telugu. Dhobee's 
£arth is a whitish grey, saudy efflorescence, 
which often covers miles of eomtry whsre 
decayed wliite granite forms the surface soU ; 
this earth begins to accumulate in the dry 
weather ; immediately after the rains, it can 
be scraped off the surfkee to the depth of two 
or three inches, and by repeated boiling and 
the adilirion of a little cjuick lime, the alkali 
is obtained of cousideral)le stiength. With a 
little care, very cieau carbonate of soda cao 
be obtained, fit for the mannfteture of toilet 
soap, white glass, and glazes for potteiy. 
The Nellore, ('uddapah, Masulipatam and 
Chiugleput districts, yield this earth in great 
quantities, and it is also foaad at Poodoo- 
cottah, Hyderabad, Bellary and Mysore. The 
richest in alkali is from the territories of 
the Nizam. The quantity of aidiydrous 
curbouate is about 67 per cent, liepeated 
attempts have been made to prepare Barilla 
from it, for exportation, and very fair 
specimens have boon exported at differeut 
times, but the moderate price of tlie carbo- 
nate of soda of England prepared from sea 
salt will always prevent this from being a re- 
munerative article of export. The colored 
frits for bangle glass, in making whieli it is 
used, have lately liowever become au article of 
export fixnn the Madraa presidency. It exists 
in immense quantities in many parta of India, 
in Bengal, especially, in tlie districts at 
Monghyr, Puroea, and Cawnpore. It cou- 
taius from 40 to 50 per 100 of carbonate 
of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, orgmalc 
matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The 
salt canvhe extracted by washing the mineral 
without iucineratiou, but the organic matter 
is dissolved at the same time, and gives a 
deep brown solution from which pure crys- 
tals cannot he obtained. Tfie firing de- 
stroys tliis substance, and then the solution is 
colorless. But care must be takeu not to 
posh the boat beyond low redness, for 111* 
alkali at a higher temperature combines with 
the sand and clay, and the whole runs into 
green glass, insoluble iu water. In Euro]>e 
barilla is prepared either by burning sea 
weeds and lixivating the ashes, the p^uci 
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being teracJ kelp and barilla, or by decom- 
fKMiog common salt by sulphuric aciJ and 
An roasting the reaulting anlphate with 
dbalk, MW dost, aud tragmeuts of iron. The 
mass when washed givfs the rarbonate of 
K-ia. Southern India is purticulatly rich iu 
aikalioe and earthy minerals, the origiu of 
iriddt seems to be the decayiug granites of 
the country, but the most common form 
of alkali, i* the Dhohee's Earth.— .Vr. ful 
Heguolds in Pharmaceutical Journal, i 8o3, 
Ftf. zti, p. &\1—M. E, of 1855 and 1857 ; 
C«/ .V E. of 1 857 ; Beng. Fiar^ p. 360. 
DHOBOO, UaiA. Conocarpuslatifolla.-- 

OHOFAR OR ZHAFAR, oue of the now 
l»Ted ports of Armbia, on the coast of 
Ha-lLramaut. — VuU's Cathay^ Vol. ii,p.5I3. 

DliOGREK, Kangra hill men who work 
•£ iron smelting. 

DHOL OK DHAL, Hind. Cujanus in^cus. 

DflOL. Hind. A drum. 

DHDL, HiNiJ. Erythrina stricta. 

DHOLE, UiND. The wUd dog. See Canis. 
Dog. 

DHOLEPORE, a town on the banks of 
AeChmiblll river. Lukindnr Singh, better 
koown as the rana of Guhud, was the firBt 
of the chiefs of Dbolepore with whom the 
Gorenimeat formed political rela- 
The fiunily belong to the Jat trilie, 
aad fir«t rose to notice under the peshwa 
lUjee Rao. After the ovei throw of the 
llakrattas at Pauiput, the uncle of Lukiudar 
Sagh rebelled and possessed himself of the 
ivtof Gwalior. During the Mnluatta war 
"•hick ended iu the peace of Salhye, the 
British in 1799 formed a treaty with him. 
IM diseoseioii howerer arose in 1 803, 1 804 
sal 1905, but ultiimitely the river Chumbul 
l*«D« the boun<lary between Sindhia's ter- 
riior.-* and Dholepore. Maliarnoa Keerut 
OKcgii lived to a great age. He died in 1836, 
aMi was sacceeded by Bbugwnnt Singh, 
•io rendered assistance to the fugitives from 
C«a!ior ill 1857 ; but hi^ tninistci- Dcu IIuiis 
iocorred the displeasure ot Govcvumeut by 
sring villages in the Agra district, 
lat Singh received the right of adop- 
tioc and was declared entitled to a s^aUite of 
fifteen guns. His territory Lovcra an area of 
1,626 square miles, coutaius a popuiatiuu of 
500^000^ and yields a revenue of Rupees 
SOOtOOO. Tlie military force of the state 
coo«!'«tf' of about 2,000 men. — Treaties, En- 
gagements and Sunnuds, V ol. iv, n. 108. 

f>HOLT, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are em[)loyt (l as ^u.ithert's. 
DHOLKEE OR DHOLUK, a feraall drum. 
DHOLrKULM££> BsKQ. Jpomoea grau- 
diflora. 



1)H()L SUMOODRIVA. Bkuq, Leea 
macruphylla. 
DHOLUK, a small drum. 
DHOLWA of the Wagri. Aquila fulve- 

scens. — Gray. 

DHONEE, a fire lij^liteil by fuqeera, over 
which they sit, imbibing it^ smoke. 
DHONLA. See India, p. 837. 
DHOKPATTA, Hind. The leaf of hiti- 
fulias, used iu tauninfr. 

1)1100 A. In Bikuuecr tlic six items of 
the revenue are : — ^Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; 
Dhooah ; Angah ; Town and transit duties ; 
Pusaeti or plough-tax ; aud Malbab.— Tod*s 
Rajasthun, Vol. ii, p. 205. 

D'HOOBA GRASS. Cyuodou dactylon, 
flourishes in alt seasons, and most iu the 
intense heats ; it is not only (uuara or ' inmior- 
tal,' but a'kliyc, ' not to be eradicated aud 
its tenacity to the huil deserves the distiuctiou. 
— TWf Rajasthau, Vol. i, p. 494. 

DHOOB-KALA. The Indian seasons 
arcoi ding to liie Shastra, are six in number, 
each comprisiug two mouths. These Jivisioin 
are more fanciful thau real, aud tiie couuiion 
people are content to adopt the more definite 
division of three. Choumasa, or Burk'ha, 
constitutes the four months of the rainy sea- 
son. The rest of the year is comprised in 
Seeala, Jara or Mohasa, the cold season ; and 
Dhoobkala» or Kliursa, the hot season. — 
Elliot. 

a wootl of Nej)aul, called 
Bechiacori, Sulla aud Surreudhool, or Dhoob- 
kee (on account of its resinous quality.) Its 
branches are used in Ncpaul as torehes : the 
fi-agrant turpentine which it yields is employed 
in sacrifices aud iu medicated salves, and its 
wood is coDverted into rafts for houses. — 
Smiths' Five }'earSfp.67. 

DHOOLIA, a civil aud military station in 
Khanilcsh. 

DHOOLl-BANS, B*ng. Deudrocala- 
mus balcooa. 
DHOOMAVATI, Sans. From dhoomra, 

smoke. 

DliOOMRO-LOCHANA, Sans. From 
dhoomra, smoke ; aud lochano, tlie eye. 

DHOONA, Hind. Shoiea robusta, JBo«5. 

DHOOND, a river of .ley pore. 
DHOOND, HiNi>. A mound. Bocsil-Dco, 
a cotemporary of Jeypal, the Tuar king of 
Delhi lived about a.d. 1 082-1 096. He seema 
to have become a convert to mahomedanism. 
There is the appearance of his subsequent 
expiation of lliis crime iu the garb of a {)eni- 
tent ; and the mound (dhoond), where he took 
up his abode, still exists at Kalik Jobnair, and 
is called alter him, Beesil-ka-d'hoond.— 2W« 
Rajast/inn, Vol. ii. p. 454. 

DHOONDOOJ.. liKicG. Luffa pcutaudra. 
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DHRITARA8HTBA. 



DHOON SIRIS. Panjabi. Albixzia ekta. 
DHOORBA, Hind. Cynodon dactyloD 

See Oiaminncesp. 

UliOOr of Biiore Ghat. Canarium stric- 
tmn.— >JRox^. 

DIIOOS, is au expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a dcniantl from a tlepcndeiit. 
A party of Iioi-e piofccd^ to the town- 
sliip, Hud are couunaudcU to receive so much 
per day till the exaction ia complied with. 
If the dhoos is refused, it i^ con^idored tnntn- 
mount to nil appeal loarms. — TodCtRaJaHhan^ 
Vol. ii, 413. 

DIIOR, a worker in leather, a tanocr, a 
cmrier. They are r^arded as hindoos, and 
reside within the town walls, while the Dher 
and Cliaklli or Mang, reside out.'^ide tlic walls. 
DliOR, horued-cattle j also called gai-goru. 
DHORA, Hind. One of the men required 
at a sugar-press. 

DIIOTE OR DIIATTI, like theKoorwa,a 
pastoral race of Dliat, their cows give 8 or 
10 seers of milk daily. 

DHOTI, Hind. Dovati, Sans. The un- 
sewed garment with which hindoos clothe the 
lower parts of their persons. It is wi*apped 
round the limbs, and by passing it through 
the fork, the appearance becomes that of wide 
or narrow trousers. The garment is passed 
round the Avaist, then lietwcen the legs, and 
fastened !>}' being tucked in bciiind. Dliotees 
are waist uud loin cloths, and are occasionully 
worn so as to fall orer and cover the greater 
portion. of the Iowa* limbs. One of a codrse 
cotton commonly worn by cultivators and 
laborers in the field, may cost al)out two 
rupees. Que of yellow silk, called pu turn- 
bar, is largely made at Benares. With every 
hindoo man of all parts of India alike, the 
dhotee is an indispensable garment. Should 
he even wear drawers or trousers, he will 
have a dhotee, large or small, underneath. 
The dhotee is a single piece uf cloth, from 
two and a half to three ajul a balf yards long 
by two to three feet bioad, with ornamented \ the Santlial jungles and bills from Uanoe- 
euds and borders, except that the dhotee may balial to llusdiha, a distance of about forty 
now be somewhat broader and longer. As a miles. The wood of it is chiefly u^d for 



tailors are found everywhere, possibly de^ 

sceodants of the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
who, like the weavers, smiths and carpenters, 
fouud a place in the enumeration of trades ia 
Menu's * Institutes* and the ' Tftgoyawatkya.* 
The texture of the dhotee, saree and langhie 
fabrics, manufactured in liritaiu and sent to 
Intiia, is not that re(iiiii<'(i by tbc people ; nor 
what tiiey are accustomed to. It is in gene- 
ral too close, too much like calico in fact, 
which, of course makes the garment hot, 
heavy in wear, ami difficult to wash. Again, 
the surface becomes rough, aud, as it is gene- 
rally called ' fuzay* in use, while tlie native 
fabric remains free. Comparatively few na- 
tive women of any class or degree wear white ; 
if they do wear it, the dress iias broad borders 
aud ends. But all classes wear coloured 
clothee, black, red, blue, occasionally orange 
and green, violet and grey. All through 
Western, Central and Soutbci n India, sarocs 
are striped and checked in an inlinite vm icty 
of patterns. 2sarrainpett, Dhuuwur aukl Mnk- 
tol, in the Nisam's territories ; Gudduk and 
Bettigherry in Dharwar, Kolapoor, Nassik, 
Yeola, and many other mamifacturing towns 
in the Deccan ; Aruee iu the south and else- 
where, send out articles of excellent texture, 
with t)cautifully arrauged coloui'sand patterns, 
both in -trijH^- and checks. 

1 ) 1 1 ( ) U L V. \\. ot Kumaon. Uymenodyction. 
exoelsuni. — If'all. 

DHOUL PAPRI m Kumaon, Ulmus in- 
tegri fol ia. — Tlnxb. 

DIIOURA, Hind, of Kumaon ami Panjali. 
Lagerstr(emia parviflora. — Hoxb, Fl, hid. 

DHOUK. See KoL 
• DHOURA, Hind. Cbloroxylon swiete- 
nia. — Roxb. 

DIIOVA, .Sans. From dliav, to cIean<so. 

DllOWA, Hind. Couocarpus lati folia. — 
Roxb. 

DIIOWA, Hind.? A whitish colored 
wof)d, clo«o-grained and bard. Plciitif'nl ia 



general rule, there is literally no change up 
to the present day, from the costume of the 
male figures in budd'hist and hindoo sculptures 
of xuamy two thousand years ago ; all other 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut 
out by tailors and made by them ; and there 
are, perhaps, as many varieties of ve><ts and 
tunics — ungieka, joobbhu, coorta, chupkuu, 
mirzaee, and the like— as there are surtonls, 
paletots, cambridges, &e., fashioned in Kng- 



cart wheels, beams and door posts, by the 
native-, al-o for mallets and tent pegs,— - 
Calcutta jLfiuinecrs^ Journal^ July IMGO. 

DHOMTNA WUSTARU, also MURWA, 
Guz., Hind. Worniwf)od, 

DIIRITARASHTKA, an ancient sove- 
reign, lie was brother of pHudii. but wan 
blind, aud on that account was set aside from 
the Uirone hot succeeded on Panda retiring. 
He married Gandhari, and his sons, called 



lard. Many of these are worn bv inr homc-lans ' Dubsasana and Duryodhana, were namo<l 
aud hindoos alike ; the only dillerence being Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days' battle 
that the hindoo ties or buttons his vest on the of Kurukshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
right side, the mahomcdans on the left. Hindoo of Kurukshetra retired with Dhritarashlniyand 
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?ji< mnffiprKiititi, to tlie jungle ou the Cnngcp, 
where tiie maharajuh died. — tyh. IL of I. 
DHRITEB, Sahh. From dhree, to sustain. 
DIIRUVA, generally the pole of a great 
circle of the spliere, particulaily the celestial 
lf»r.!t*«- Vrtnra Dliiuva, tht- North I'olc ; nl?o 
the Polar JStai'. Dacshiuu Dljiuva, the South 
Pole. This tenn is also used to signify a 



DIIUNIA, liKN*;., (;i z. and IIi.NU. Cori- 
auder seed. Coriaudruiu sativum. 

DIIUNIA, the lowest caste in the Hima- 
laya, who employ themselves as ^uM- washers. 

DIU'NICUA, Bkng. Indian flax, Sesbania 
aciileata. 

DliUNJEBHOY FBAMJEE, a learned 
Parsee^ of Bombay^ author of a Zend and Eng- 



referriog to the distance of a lish and Zimd and Guaeratti dictionary. At 

"the commencement off he work! 



begiuuiMs: 



of the sidereal 
means mure comn^oniy an 
a computation is 



coo.<tanC arc, 
jriauet from the 
14x1 iac. JDhruva 

epoch to -which a computation is referred. 
Ijatly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
I2th Kacahatra, supposed to be the same as 
8 Leoais. — Captain Edward fVarren's Kala 
SaniUa. 

DflRUVA BHUTA. See Inscriptiona, 

DURUVA SENA. See luscriptiona, pp. 
375, 376, 390. 

DllL'B, BcNO. Grislea tomentosa. 

DHUB GHAS, Hind. Agrostis cynosu- 
fioides. 

DIITIDI, Hind. Ficiis caricoldes. 

DilUDI of Kumaou. ilularrheua auti- 
arseoterica^lTa//. 

DHULBHUM, called also Ohatsillah, a 
ki ge pergunnali oant of the Kolehan, attached 
to the i^tngbhooni district, first colonised by 
the Bhoomij, Uallon^ p. lo6. 

DHOLI BAN8,Bbno. Var. of Bambusa 

l>alr..4<i. 

DHCMXAR, about 40 miles S. E. from 
Nemuch, but close to Chuudivassa, con- 
uia^ budd^hiat caves with a bnhmanical rock 
to^le behind. Those of Dhnmnaft like the 
cares of EUora, contMn a strong admixtare 
ef bndimani?m. 
DUUMMUL KOODANA, a ceremony. 
SOCMRAFATRA, Sams. Tobacco. 
SHUN, Hind. A low valley at the foot 
sf a mountain. The valley intervening be- 
tween the true Himalaya and the Sewalik or 
cuter lulU, as the Dehra Dhoon^ Jaswuudhuu, 
kt. The fixed gnktations of tme Himalaya, 
<fiiao or valleys, sandstone or Sewalik range, 
"bhaver" or forest tracts, and lowest of all 
the Tar&i, which consists of arid tracts or else 
Mam^ ftt the foot of the mountains, which 
m§ iO eooatant and marked in the central 
Hfairii^a* are not obsenrable at all in the 

DllUNA, IIlnd. Shorea robnsta. 
DHUNCHI, HiMD. ? Tam. Sesbania aen- 
leata. Syn. of .fischynomene caaabina.^ 

Montr;. 

DIirNDIlUMARA, is the name of a king 
flf Oode of the solar line, properly called 
but termed Dhundumara from 
a demon named Dhnndhn, who au- 
~the. saint Uttanka. 
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a coinprn ativc 

table of the Zend Alphabet with those of the 
Persian, Pehlvi, Hebrew, Cuoieform, Sans- 
krit, Guzeratti, Greek and Roman languages. 

Plate second contains a compari.son of the 
Zend orthography accordinq; to the ditlerent 
systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 
orientalists. Preliminary discourse on the 
origin and authenticity of the Zend language 
and Zendavcstji. I'arts 2, 3, 4, .> and 6. The 
Pehlvi Alphabets publi>hed with ob^ervations 
on the Lapidary, cursive, and Numismatic, 
Pehlvi writings Tablets, Manuscripts and 
Coins. 

DIIUNNES, IIiND. Buceros Tickelli. 
DliUNSHA, Hind. Sesbania aculeata. 
DHUNU, Hind. Panoi. Picea pindrow, 

the .silver lir. 

DHUNU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 
DHUNYA, DiK. This is written Dhu- 
neea also Dhuuia, Coriaudruiu sativum. — 
Linn, 

DIIUP, also LUR, also SHUR, IIiw>. 

Jn ni perns excel su. Incense. Dolomia^a ma- 
crocephala, Junipcrus communis, Chalei ke 
dhup, Hind. Jnniperus excelss, jari dhup, 
dhupa, Hind. Dolomheamacrocephala. The 
word is applied to many fragrant things, 
used for burning as incense otfcred to idols, 
e.^., to the root of Doloiuia^ macrocephala, 
to juniper or to bensoin, to Juniperus ex- 
cel -a, J. arborea ; pencil cedar. 

DHUPRI, Hind, of Kamaon, &c., Junipe- 
rus excelsa, J. arborea : pencil ccilar, 
DHURA, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 
DHURA, Hind. Zura As., Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DHURGONTEE. In the time of Akbar 
the celebrated Dhurguntee, the queeu of 
Gurha Mundala, whose reign extended over 
the Sangor and Nerbudda territories, and the 
greater part of Borar, was a dnuLrlit" r of the 
reigning Chundale prince of Malioba. lie 
condescended to give his daughter only ou 
condition that the Gond prince who demand- 
ed her should, to save his character, come 
with an army of oO,000 men to take her. Ho 
did so, and nothing loth," Dhurgouteo 
departed to reign over a country where her 
name is now more revered than that of any 
other sovereign it has ever had. She Avna 
kiileU about 260 years ago, about 12 miles 
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from Jubbulpoor, while gnllantly leading on 
her troops in their thitd and last attempt to 
stem the torrent of maliomnu'daii invasion. 
Her tomb is gtill to be seen where she fcll» iu 
8 narrow deflle between two hiHit, and a pair 
of large rouodcd stones which stniui neiir arc, 
nruM>rtiin^ to popular hclicf, her royal druuia 
turned into stone, which in the (k'!ul of the 



DIAOOPE. 

spot in the Himalaya can compete for beaotj 

with the Kangra valley, and its overshadow- 
ing hills, (13,000 iV'ct) no scenery presents 
such sublime and delightful contrasts. Below 
lies tiie plain, a picture of rural loveliness 

and repose. The surface is covered with the 

richest cultivation, irrigated hy .streams which 
descend from perennial snows and intersjicrse J 



night are still heard resounding through the! with homesteads buried in the midst of groves 
woods and calling the spirits of her warriors and fruit trees. Turning from this scene of 



from their thousand graves around her. The 
travellers who pass thi-^ solitary spot, respect- 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest 
specimen they can find of the crystals which 
abound in the neighbourhood — Sleeman's 
Ranihtcs and Recollections, p. 2.34 ; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 213. 

DHUKJ ATI, a name of Siva or Alahudeva. 
The term means, he who weareth his hair 
bound about his head in the form of a tiarA, in 
which style it is worn l>y the Jogi or Sunyasi 
devotees and otlier adhei-euts of Siva. 

DHURMSALA, a Sanitarium, is sitnat- 
ed iu the Kangra Di.^trict of the Panjab, 
E. Long. 76' 20'. and in X. Lat. 32" 13 



in 

r 



The houses are built jnogressing up the hill, 
so tlml they arc at very different elevations, 
the lowest being at an elevation of 4,O0U feet, 
the highest 7,000 feet. The height of the 
cutcherry is 4,87fi feet, that of Major F^ein's 
bouse and AicLeodgunge Bazar, 6,180 feet. 
The sanitarinm is on one of the spurs, running 
south from the great range of ** Dhaoli Dhar." 
This range runs east and west, at a height of 
from 13,000 feet to 19,000 feet, and forms a 
great wall on the north ; it is due to this range, 
that the elimate of Dhurmsalla is so mild and 
has such a heavy rain-fall. Kangra, eaid by 
Lord Canning, to be the most Iwautifnl district 
in India, excepting Cashmere, is a most lovely 
f<ntile valley, surrounded by lofty monntains, 
interspersed with undulating hills and situated 
between the riv( r~ Kuvee and Sutlej, On 
one side it Inis the territories of Cashmere 
and Chumba, on tlie other the wild but 
romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, Spite and 
Ladak. " Various races of men, belonging 
to distinct types of the human family, and 
Speaking ditioreut languages, are distributed 
over Its snrfoce. Here are hills just raised 
above the level of the plain, ami mountain 
crests liiglier than any peak of the Antles. 
Every tone of climate and variety of vege- 
tation, is here to be met with, from the 
scordiing heat and exnbeiwit growth of the 
tropics, and barren heights destitute of verdure 
and capped with perpetual snow. Hills dis- 
solve into gentle slopes, and platforms of 
table-land, and valleys become convulsed and 
upheaved, so as no longer to be distinguished 
from the ridges which environ tluem. No 
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peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
above Dhurmsalla confront us. Their sides 
are furrowed with precipitous water-courses. 
Forests of oak elothe their flank, and higher 
up give place to gloomy and Aioeral piles. 
Above all are wastes of snow or pyran:idal 
masses of granite loo perpendicular for the 
snuw to rest on." Dhurmsalla, stands in tlie 
bosom those mighty hiUs, c^nhu: in its 
outline, and commanding a view unequalled 
in the world perhaps, of the placid and beauti- 
ful valleys of Kangra ond the noble hills 
behind. Dhurmsalla is divided into two 
stati(ni.«, the lower and the upper, tlie one the 
residence of the civilians and visitors from all 
parts of Panjab, and the other occupied by 
the officers' houses and lines of a Regimuut. — 
Dr. W, P. Diehton, 1870 ; India Annals, 
No. 227, 1 870. Fahnree. 

DIIURREE, UiND. A cotton rug made 
at Sbaliabad. 
DHURU, Hind. Bnddleiacrispa. 
DHUTTEE, the clothes or dresses with 
which I'llnms are bedecked. 

DHAYK, a race iu Borneo. See Dyak ; 
Sacrifice. 

DHTALT, a pretty pied Dhyali bird of 

Ceylon is the only tolerably common sylvan 
songster worthy of notice. See Dial-Mi d, 

DIIYANA, SiNGU. Religious meditation, 
from dbyoi, to think. In this act of devotion, 
the worshipper of Siva for iu.«tance, closes 
his eyes, places his arms before him, and 
repeating the names of the god, ruminates 
thus : — His colour is like a mountain of silver, 
Ac&c.— ^Parffs VUwofthe Hindoo*, Vol, 

Jl, p. (m. 

DIACAENA TERM IXA LIS. Somo 
twenty varieties of this, the Ti-plaut, are culti- 
vated In tho Polynesian islands. Theie ia, 
however, but one which is considered farina- 
ceous and eilil le. In Java the loot is con- 
sidered a vfil liable nicdicinc in dyseulery.— 
Simmotids' Commer. Broduct, 3o5. 

DIACOPE; a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the section Acanthopterjgii and family 
Percitla;. Many large and beanfiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Dia- 
cope octolineata, a Tery beautifbl species, 
caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is of 
a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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v&jiifoc ilic belly, and U adorned wiili four 
•>i:git jJinal blue striiH >* im oaoh siih; of the 
Wt ; tlie?e stripes are margined witli black, 
his about 10 ineiieb in leugUi. Some of the 
tfean are known to have attained the lengtli 
of 3 tWt and upwards. — £ng, Cye^ p, 323. 
Si*e F!-lic«. 

DLAGHEDIUM. See Coavolvulus scam- 



DIAL BIRD of Ceylon, Copsychus ?aularis. 

DIALA on the Eu}>lirnt( >, the place of the 
cyetiiig of a cauiil running to the Tigris 
n»er. !See Ka^ra-i-sliirin, Khalis, Kooffk. 

DIAMANT, Dan., Dut., Fa. and GsB. 
DaMBieb ^''t Port. Diamond. 

DUMACHUS, an ambassador from the 

Gneb of Babylon to Mitra Gopta, son of 
CWdraGapta. Mitra Gupta was known to 
sle Greeks by the name of Alletro Ciiidas. 
ITaMrhiin was the next Greek ambassador 
ifkrllagBsdienes. — CaL Bep^ 1868. 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanpa Parbat,in Lat. 
'i^ 14' 4- N. ; and Long. 74° 34 E. in 
H*s>r». Top of the peak is 26,629ft, above 
utesea. This peak, the highest in Haaora, 
iinlaaied eloae to tiie remarkable bend made 
^theladiia. 

DIAMOND, Eso. Span. 



Ab.. Pkrs., Bra. Kamala, kuoMla, iataa« 

Otattxnl. Da^i. Oct. Fr. Malay. 

'nv^ Svr MaM. Pkrs. 

Jikilofo. Hfbrew. I>yamant. Pol. 

Has. Gcz. Hi Ml Demant. Sw. 
T>initi. It. &t. POBT. VirumYaehin Kalla.TAJt 
iteM. Lais. I 

Iks diamond is a crystallised mineral, 

on account of its lustre and hardness, 
a rwkoned the most valuable of all gems. 
Ikfcfona IS cubical, frequently in twin crys* 
tih ikaii^,! highly perfect, rarely massive. 
Ike of the forms are those of the octo- 
MroB ; an octobedron having six planes on 
tkee^g^ ; or a dodecahedroD with rhombic 
Aen. Loatre briUiant adamantine. Colour 
elite or e^oarles% ooeasionally with tints 
of jeBotr, red, orange, green, 
f kfi. Transparent to translurent when dark 
cfiioDred. Fracture conchoidal, 11. 10, S. G. 
Ht9S to 3*55. Exhibits Titreous electricity 
ite mbbeU. Index of refraction 2*439. 
Becom^'s phoiJphorescent on exposure to light, 
jfri i};e smaller diamonds become phosphores- 
«kt by a much shorter exposure than required 
Isr Aose of a larger size. The diamond is car- 
Ian in its purest form, and its combustibility 
aas asc«rfained by the Tuscan j>hilosophers. 
Ab(rat ^ per cent, of diamon(is are under 
balf a carat, and one in a thoosand may 
be above 24 carats. Diamonds have been 
obtained from India, from very ancient limes. 
Ptukmy's GtiOgraphj* ^^^"^ have beeo com- 
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posed 60 years aft»>r the time of niny, men- 
tions the diamonds Amnd on the bunks of 
the Sumuulpoor river ; aUu speaks of Arcati, 
the capital of the Sone or Sora-mandalum 
from whence corruptly Coromandel, Mesolia, 
the district which contains Masulipntnm and 
the river Cauvery under the uame of Chabaris. 
Reuuell supposes Puuuah to be the Pauassa 
of Ptolemy. He mentions the Sombulpoor 
mines near the Boad country and quotes the 
Ayeeu-i-Akbari as naming Biragnr on the 
west of Boad near the Mahauuddy river, add- 
ing that there is indeed a mine of more 
mwleru date, in the vicini^ of Sumbnlpoor, 
but this whole quarter mn«!.t from very early 
times have been famous for producing dia- 
monds. Ptolemy's Adamas river answers 
perfectly to the Mahannddy, and the district 
of Sabarai, ou its banks, is said by him to 
abound in diamonds. Tavcrnier visited the 
Raolcouda diamond mines at the couilucuce of 
the Kistnah and Bheemah rivers, which were 
also noticed by Cajsar Frederick, and both 
Tnvcruier and Renndl notice the diamond 
mines of the Penuaar river and near Gandi- 
cotta, also tliose of Colore (Kulur ?) ou the 
south bank of the Kistnah, not fiir &om 
Coudavir. 

The great sandstone formations of 
the south and north of India, contain the 
celebrated diamond mines of Farleal (Gol- 
condah), Bangauapilly and Panna, and the 
limestones and schists associated with them, 
from the latitude of Madras to the banks of 
the Ganges, exhibit the same characters. 
According to Ainslie the diamonds which are 
offered for sale in India were generally brought 
from Visiapoiir, Gaua Purtual (Golconda), 
Buudlecuud, tlie slaud of Borneo, and Sum- 
bhulpoor in Orissa and were reckoned superior 
in transparency and purity to those of Brazil. 
What is sometimes called the IMaturese dia- 
mond of Ceylon, or yellow Tourmalin (Kancfie 
Turmali), Thuubcrg tells us is no other than 
a Topaz of a greenish yellow colour, no 
brown or [ diamonds arc found iu Buniiah, yet it forms 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together 
iu a ring, are supposed by the Burmese 
to protect the wearer fiom eviL They 
are the diamond, emerald, coral, sapphire^ 
topaz, pyrope, cat's-eye, pearl, ruby. The 
diamond is easily crushed iu a steel mortar, 
and, from its lamellar texture, it is capable 
of being split and cleaved, by which means 
the jewellers are enabled to work it. The 
fust grand experiment to prove its com- 
bustibility was before Cosmo 111, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, when a diamond, ex- 
posed in the focus of a great lens, was 
entirely volatilised. It has also been consumed 
by Guy ton iu red-hot nitre, by Piofessor Xeu- 
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nant by roeans of melted nitre in a red-hot | of a yellow colour and rose-cut. It has been 

tube, niid by M. Dumas under a powerful j rated at 139^ camts ; its value is said to bo 

bartiTv, produciiic: an intense heat, liy Mich [ £l.>.3,G82. 

expernueuts its true nature wan ui^certjiiiied, i The Sanci Diamond origiually l)eloiigetl 
and now the liictis everywhere accepted, that | to an eaiitern merchant, from whose hands it 
tfie diamond is nothing hut (I ysudlizoi carbon, j passed into thos^e of Charles the Bold of 

Hiirj^tindy. Cliailos >v<»re it in his cap ut 
the battle of Xancy in 147o, where he wjis 
Icilled. A Swiss uicrceuary prowling about 



M. Dumas says, "it is simply carbon —coke, 
in fact." It will make a nuirk upon paper like 
plumbago, for it is really nothing more than a 
hit of charcoal I It is popukrly supposed that 
tho diamond is always "clear as crystal ;" 
hut tlierfi were exhibited in tlte Ciieat Kx- 
hibitiou of 1851, brilliants uf an apricot 
colour, of a very fine pink topaz colour, 
of the deepest ruby balUis colour, of a lemon 
colour, of a cymophano (green and orange) 
colour, the two tints being distinctly per- 
ceptible. Moreover, there were diamonds 
of a chrysolite colour, a beautiful light-grceo, 
of an aquamarine (sea-green) colour, of steel 
colour, of deep sapphire, blue or li<^ht-l)bie, of 
milky blue, of light orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garnet colour, of a jacinth 
colour (tawny red,) of rose colour, and of a 
brilliant jot-black. The value of the diamond 
in determined partly by its size, purity, colour, 
and shape, but chiefly by its weight in carats. 
The ' carat* is an Arabic term for a smati seed, 
against which, it is said, these gems were first 
weighed. A diamond of the first watei-, free 
from flaws, and well cut, of one camt, is 
worth fh>m £12 to £15 sterling. 

Large diamonds are usually heir-looms in 
great families, and almost every Royal house in 
Europe has one or more celebrated gems. 
The Court of Holland has one of a conical 
shape, valued at £10,368. The buttons of 
the silk stole of King Joseph I of Portugal 
were each a fine brilliant, worth about £o,0<)0, 
or, in the aggregate of twenty, £100,000. 
George IV of £nglan<i purchased a magnifi- 
cent brilliant of a blue colour, which formed 
the chief ornament of tlie crown at his 
coronation. It cost £20,000. 

The Pigot Diamond was brought to 
England by Earl Pigott, on his return from 
the Governor-Generalship of India ; and as 
no one was found rich enough to buy it, or 
people were unable or unwilling to do so, and, 
the Earl needing money at the time, it was 
dispose.l of, in 1«01, by lottery, for £30,000. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of one of 
tho Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 carats 
and is valued at £40,000. 

In the trown of France there was, and 
probably now is, a rich brilliant of a ."ky-blne 
colour. It weighs ('»7 carats and 2-l(jlhs. 



the field in search of pinoder, found the gem, 

and, ignorant of its value sold it to a priest for 
a florin, about twenty pence of I*riti>li raoticy. 
The priest sold it again for 2a. 6d. Af'tor 
this it came into the hands of Antonia, king 
of Portugal, who plcilged it to a geiitlemau 
named De Sanci for 40,{>0() francs, and after- 
wards, being uual>le to redeem it, he sold it to 
tho same gentleman for 100,000 francs. A 
descendant of this gentleman having occasion 
to deposit the family jewel with the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, entrusted it to 
the care of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant dtsa[ipeai*ed for a long time, bot 
so confident was De Sanci of his honesty that 
he caused search to be made in his track, and 
found him at last murdered and half-buri<'«l . 
In his stomach was found the briliiaut, ho 
having swallowed it to preserve it for his 
master I 

The Russian Diamond, a large diamond 
in the crown of Russia, has a noteworthy 
history, borne Indian, remarkable for bis 
superstitious piety, finding the large stone, 
thought he coi]ld do no better than place it iu 
the socket of an idol's eye. There it remained 
for n long time, until an Irish soKlier, who 
watched his opportunity, gouged out tlie optic. 
It was, after i?oing through many adventures, 
sold to the Empress Catherine of Bus^ ia 
1775 for £9().()t)0 in present money, an an- 
nuity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. It 
is of the size of a pigeon's egg, and of a fiat 
oval form. It weighs 179 carats, or 716 
grains, and is wit lion t a flaw. Besides the 
Stone which adorns the Imperial sceptre of 
Russia, there is a stone among the crown 
jewels valued at £869,800« 

The grand Russian diamond, is sdd io have 

been the eye of a hindoo idol. It fell into the 
hands of a merohnnt, whosold if toPrinceOrloff 
for Catherine, Empress of liussia, for 90,000/. 
in cash, an annuity of 4,000/., and a patent of 
nobility. It weighs scarcely 198 carats. 

T/te Pilf Dininond. — The grandfather of 

the Right lion. William Pitt, when Govenior 
of Madras, purchased a diamond from a native 



Its price is estimated at three millions of for £12,500. When re-cut it was worth 
ffancs (£40,000). twelve times the money I The small lamiose, 

Maximilian Diamond. — Tlie Austrian shreds and cuttings from it, were valued at 
Boyal family pomessestheMaxuuilian diamond I £8,000. It was purchased m 1717 by the 
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Ihke of Orleans for £135,000, and in the I the death of Runjeet the diamond was pre- 



tioiis £0,000 were exp€ij«i<'d. lu 1791 
4 dm mission of jt-wellers vnlueJ tlie stone at 
twelve inillioii- of franr-i, or nearly £.)00,()00 
tteriing. It^^ original weight wiis 410 carats. 

Tke PerMUtH Court, on high days and 
bolidaj5, literallj blazes with gems. The 
<v!. Sniretl «tones in its possession arc the 
"Stm of Glory," and tlie "Mountain of 
Ligiit," — the one valued at jCl4o,000, and the 
«herat£34,A48. 

Uydrrahfid Diofnond. A very large dia- 
Eond belongs to the Nawab of Ilvd-iahad. 
Ummsures inches in length by 1^ inches 
is biffiddi4UDd %th» of ao inch in thickness, in 
the roogh state. The gem was found in the 
Bod rail of a native house and was pnn-ha.'*- 
^ fcr Hi< Highness the iS'i/ani ; a small por- 
uon oi the gem hud been broken off one end 
More it was oflbred for sale. It wetghi< 
dmtIt 272 r-arats. 

Brazif Dinmnnd. The largest (liamotnl 
koowD to exist does not belong to any of the 
|7eat kings of Euro]H^, but to the house of 
Bfa^ZBL \^'hen Bon John of Portngal, 
■Tired at theBi-a^ils in 1 808, a negro conveyed 
t letter to l)im in which he profesped an 
ardent de>ire to present, in person, a large 
fimood which he bad found. The Regent 
glinted him an escort, and the negro airived 
ted pre-'-;!tr<1 the stone, the largest ever found 
iu the Brazils. It is like a darkish-yellow 
pebble, kidney -shaped and obloug, about th« 
iba of a palletfs egg. Its weight is enormous 
—1680 carats — nearly 11 ounces ! The Era- 
lilian jewellers value it at three thousand 
BuUioas of crusadcH, or three hundred milliou 
fOTDds sterliog— £300,000,000 ! ! ! but it 
kVEeved to be a white topaz. 

k I4ae diamond was lost in the French 
Bero'Qt'ton. 

Kok-i'^'ur f f The Inrgej*t diamond of 
vAiA we have any knowledge is mentioned 
Taverater as in the possession of the Great 
MopiL It weighed originally 900 carats, (»r 
2769^3 grains, but was reduced by cutting to 
8S1 grains. It has the form and size of half 
It was found in 1550, in the 
'rfColone. Thi~ great diamotnl appears 



served for a while by his successors. It was 
occasionally worn l)y Kurruk Sing and Shere 
Sing. After the niuriier of the latter it 
remained in the Lahore treasury until the 
supercession of Dhuleep Sing and the annex- 
ation of the Panjab by the British govem- 
ment, when the civil anthurities took pos- 
ses>ion of the Lahore treasury, untler the 
stipulation previously made that all the pro- 
perty of the state should be confiscated to the 
East India Comjmny, in part pnynx 1 t uf ilie 
debt due by the Lahore government and ut the 
expenses of the war. It was at the same 
time stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
be surrendered to the Queen of Great Britain. 
It nnived in London on the .^Oth June 1850, 
anil on the 3rd July wji,s presented to Her 
Majesty. Since its public exhibition in lb J I 
it has been submitted lo the process of cutting, 
which has much enhi^oed its beauty and value. 

The jS^nssifc Diatttotid was sold tO the 
Marquis of Westniiuster for 7,200/. 

Tiie FHt, or Regent Diamond is of less 
size weighing but 286*5 carats, or 4 1 9^ grains ; 
but on account of its unblemished trans- 
parency anil colour it is con>iidcrcd the most 
splendid of Indian diamonds, it was sold for 
1 30,000/. to the Duke of Orleans by Mr. Pitt, 
an English geutleman, who was Governor of 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra. It is cut to the 
form of a briiiiaut, and is estimated at 
125,000/. Napoleon placed it iu the hilt 
of his sword of state. 

The Koh-i-noor, or "Mountain of Light,^ 
the largest know!i diamond in the world, ex- 
ceptiug tlie liruziiiau stone among the crown 
jewels of Portugal, has lately been added to the 
trophies of the British sovereign. Iu the year 
L).50 this stone was discovered in the mines of 
Golconda. It parsed iu the train of conquest 
aud as the emblem of dominion, but always 
carrying misfortune in its train, from Goleondft 
to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed 
to CmImiI, from Cabul to Lahore, and from 
Lahore toLoudoti. Wheu first given to Shah 
Jehan, it was still uncut, weighing, it is said, 
in the rough state, nearly 787^ carats, which 
were reduced by the unskilf'uliicss of the 
to He identical with tliat now known under arli«-t to 279. It was cut by Hortcnsio Borgio, 
the name of Koh-i-noor. Some doubt is a Venetian, who, instead of rcceiviug any 

remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 
rupees by the enraged Mogul ; In the time of 
Tavornier was reduced to 186 carats but cut 
by Coster of Amsterdam as a brilliant, weighs 
ilie jjorsession of Uie reigning family ofj 106 canits. Upon the annexation of the 
Wben Shah Sujah was driven from Panjah it was given over to the East India 
lie bacame the nominal guest an«l ('onipany for the Queen of Great Britain and 
porisoner of Kunject Sing, who spared >iionght to London in IH.'O. J^arge as the 
to obtain posses&ion of the precious , i\oh-i-noor was before its recent cutting it 
In this be suceeeded in 1813. After lis computed by the best judges to have 
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variety of fortunes. Its early hi«toi-y is 
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bceu origiually three times its present size. 
Tavernier states that it originally weighed 

787^ carats ; its estimated TalQels not known. 

The Koh-i-noor was placed on the mill hy 
the Duke of VVtilliugion ou July 16th, 1852, 
to be eut and was eompletely finished on 
September 7th, having taken thirty-eight 
(lays to cut, working for twelve hours per day 
without cessation ! 

The diamonds o f Asia ai c found in Borneo, 
in the Cnddapah dtstrictp in Banganapilly, in 
the tract of emintry between Golconda unci 
Masnlipatam, in the Elloro dihtrict, on the 
Mahauuddi and at Tuiiuali in Buudelcuud. 
The earliest notiee we have met with of die 
Punnah mines is in Dalrymple's Indian 
Repertory, Vol. ii, p 471, and there described 
as on a range of hills situated about 42 coss 
S.S.W. of Kalpee. The hills are calleil by 
the natives Band Achil : they extend about 
12 coss in length and about 2 or 3 in breadth, 
and are divided into 21 districts of which only 
the fuUowiug nineteen names are given : — 



Pirnah, 
'Gnrriah, 
Anwont Poken 

uu, 
Channu, 
Birdu, 
Kfdlianpnr, 



Raugpur, 

CheiTiapuri, 

Attupurah, 

Mcrah, 

Singupurah, 

Mujiguali. 



Pullu, 
Raipur, 
Etuwa, 
Muliarajpur, 
Raj pur, 
Kiininerah, 
Gadahsiahy 

Diamonds are found in all these distfiets, 
but those of Maharajpur, Raj pur, Kimmerah 
and Gaddahsiah, are the largest and best. 

Ceded Districts. — The mines of Cnddapah 
and Banaganapilly about loO to 170 miles 
N. W. of Mad ras, hare engaged the attention 
in sncceenoo of Dr. Heyne, CapUiin Cnllen, 
Dr. Voyscy and Captain New!)()]d. Dr. Heyne 
tells us that diamond mines are found iu differ- 
ent parts of the Ceded Districts, especially iu 
the eastei n and central divisions. In the Chen- 
nur Taluk, in which Cuddapah is the largest 
town, there are two places ealled Condapetta 
and Ovalumpilly, where diamonds occur. In 
the next taluk, on the west side of this, dia- 
monds are dug at Lamdnr and Pinchetgapadu. 
Several mines exist near Goofy, and about 
fifteen gow (15 days journey) from that 
place a famous diamond mine exists near tlie 
Kistnah river. The diamond mines near Cud- 
dapah are about seven miles north-east from 
the town, on both banks of the l*entun' river, 
where this place washes the foot uf a rauge 
of hills. The country in which they occur 
is bounded on the east by a range of hills 
whicTi run nearly north and south for about 
fifteen miles, w^ith a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
another simihir ridge, stretdiing for about 
eight miles from north-east to south-west. 
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The second range running nearly due wes^ 

for about seventy miles, and forming tl^c 
southern boundary of the district. To tlic 
westward, the eouulry continues plain and 
open to a great extent : to the northward we 
see hills and ranges connected with tlic 
eastern mountains. The miocs at Cuddaprili 
have, it is said, been worked lor several bundle**.! 
years with various success. A large diatnoad 
was found, which produced a law suit not 
decided in Dr. Heyue's time. It wm said to 
weigh 1 i pagoda — 70 grains, to be full of Haw s , 
aud on that account not to be worth more than 
1,000 pagodas. These mines are within halt 
a mile of the eastern range of hills and about 
as fiureast from the river and Cotxlapetta, uuil 
on grounds belonging to a small village cjilleci 
Kauaperty. Tliey are surrounded by culti- 
vated fields, and have the appearance of heaps 
ofstonesand pits half filled with rubbish, in 
the middle of which we find a number of 
people at work in a new mine. The mines 
arc pits of unequal cxtcut aud small depth, 
and usually have a four sided form. One in 
which [)cople were at work and which had been 
opened only eight or ten <lays, was sixteen feet 
square. The Ovalumpilly mines are on the 
west side of the river, about six miles from 
Cuddapah, and three miles from theKanaperty 
mines. They are sitnafcd on n gentle ascent, 
about half a mile from the Pcutiar, in a well 
cultivated country, aud within a very short 
distance of three villages. They are chiefly 
on ground belonging to Ovalumpilly. They 
are of more recent discovery than the other 
mines and it is uuly forty years siucu they 
have been worked. They have rather the 
appearance of intrenchments than of mines. 
The soil of the fn Kls suiTounding them is 
sandy, with a small admi.\tnre of loam. It 
forms the surface of the grouud where tlio 
mines lie, and is not more than a foot in 
thickness. The diamond bed, both hei c and 
at the Kanaperty mine, seems to follow tlio 
direction of the river, aud is, at dilFcreut 
])arts, of unequal breadth. The diamonds 
found in it are in the form of small flat or 
round pel)l>les, and as far as I could learn from 
the miners, never occnr crystalized. They 
are, however, said to be of a superior lustre 
and hardness, and much better than those 
found further westward. Hindoos distinguish 
four kinds of diamond, ditfering from each 
oilier in beauty aud value, called 1 Bramlia, 
2 Chetra, 3 Vaisea and 4 Sudra, — names 
derived from the castes in which the hindoos 
are arranged. The llrahma diamond is 
described as of the colour of clear milk ; 
the Chetra, of clear honey ; the Vaisea of 
cream ; and the Sudra, of a frog colour, or a 
smoky greyish white. 
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Tkt foUowiog is a list of the pricea ia Dr. 
SbfHf tine of tbe rongh stones ai the 



1 lUajalj. 
llfaptfodA, 
«Sacnta 



1€ 



C 

i 

24 



Chetr* 
Vjtea ... 
dn... 

fBramha 
Chetra ...20 
YjM* ...id 
aadni ...1< 

iBrunha 40 
Gbeira ...87 
V7i«» . 34 
Sadn .. 3U 



2 Ok 



4 Ik 



7 Do. 



8 Da. 



riadrMPligodM. 

r i>ruiAal80 

jChetra 140 
Manjaly, } Vys«a 130 
CSudra 120 

JHramba'25(» 
Chetra '210 
VjM» 220 
Sodn MO 
f Bramlia400 
} Chetra 380 
" IVywa 860 
VSudra 350 

of eaual lite. I Bramha 
^ Vwmmm. »ni wcijrnlug both J Chetra 
llHrt "fiO^ together one^ ^ 
vSudra ...60 manjaly. are 
f Bramba 100 worth ot 
; Chetra .. .90 ibreedlamomH ^ „ 
) Yjwmt ...8fi «f Miwl tlM, I Bramba 
tasdm ...SO wcAliiffalto-) Chetra 
gether onelTyiM 

laanjaly, ■ - - 

worth of 



J B ram ha 80 Two diamonds 
Cbetn ...76 



' / budm 



are i 



'(Bote 

Tba Madras pagoda Avas ten per cent, 
toier thBB a star pagoda, which is equal to 
t^ht shillings. 

Ibese were prices of stones free from speck, 
iiworcrsck. The cut stouea are valued in 
t different wa^-. It in often the iutereat oi 
Ihideslsrtoeiit large stones into a number 
tfmDerones. 

At the time of Dr Heyoe*s visit many places 
2the iieiglibourliood were considered as very 
pfomi"!!)^'. Tiiey pointed out one plucQ at 
Coihiapcttab, close to the spot ill which they 
VHsvwkiBg, and another Torj extensive one 
*v Currapallj. From this last spot tLcy 
««enaitied giwit expectjitions, as the diamond 
M ID it is about six feet in thickuc^is, the 
■dfar pebbles io greater abnndance^ and tbe 
*oil<ft redder colour iLuu anywhere uIhc in 
'ke Migltbourhood. Tlie land belonged to a 
fp^or a brahmin ; nnd tlioy say it is wor th 
Bwt ika seventeen rujMkis a year. The pro- 
FWii ifijuJ to i^Te it up for eighty pagodas 
0#MMj, but Colonel Munro had n^hsed 
Psa»ion to work if. This circumstance 
viUibow tliat tbe country is by no means 
^I^Bltod, and tb&t abundance of diamonds 
be poevred should an iaeresaed demand 
for them arise. From the renter he under- 
••wd that the usual profits on working a 
are reckoned at oUOO pagodas on an 
*|nttars el SOOO ; and in his opinion, it 
ctanot be less, the undertaking being consider- 
^ >• a lottei^, in which there are blanks as 
veil as prizes. He adds that the diflfereut 
P^Kei ia which the diamond hab been hitherto 
'"utd coarfiteitfwr la alluvial aoU or in rocks 
>f the Utest ftnoataoo, and containing such a 
proportioo of rnnnded pebldcs as to 
I'Ktber the appearance of a conglomerate 
"iMif ether species of stone. Thediamonds 
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are not scattered through the whole of the beds 
from the surface in the diamond mines to the 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a 
single bed, always harder than the rest of the 
accompanying beds, and usually not exceeding 
a foot or two in tiiieknese. 11m structure 
all the places in which diamonds occur are 
Biinilar, and the following is an account of tbe 
beds found in the mines at Cuddapuh. 

The uppermost, or superficial stratuiu, 
consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a smidl 
proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 
exceedH u fin t and a half, Iiumediutely 
under it is u bed uf stiti' bluish or black mu4» 
similar to what ia aeen in plaoes that have 
been inundated. It Is about four feet thick, 
and contain.^ no stones. The diamond bed 
coiiies nt'Xt, and i.s easily distinguished from 
the iucuuit>eut bed, by the great number of 
bulge rounded stones which it contains. It is 
ahoilttwo, or tWQ «id u half feet thick, and is 
composed of large round ^•toncs, pebbles, and 
gravel, oemeuted together by clay, in the dry 
seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies 
immediately above. 

In the Ellore district, (he diamond stratum 
is covered by tliiok ntrata of calcoreons tnflf. 
Tiiere was pointed out to Dr. Heyne a variety 
of small stones in the heope that were tlu'own 
away, wliidh he was assured nlways indi- 
cnted the presence cf diainondti wherever 
tliuy occur in beds, at some depth under 
ground. Those etones were called the 
Telia bendtt (ia Telugu) pebbles of a white, 
earthy or chalk-like colour, rounded* tilt 
nucleus of which has a bluish brown or grey 
colour, while the outside is decomposed into 
a white pip0-cla7. Sometimes they consist of 
jasper, coated in the same way : and sometimes 
Ihey are specie.s of felspar. The white decom- 
posed crufit of pipe-clay heem? (o be the grand 
characterhitic. It was pointed out to him 
befere^ In ottier diamond mines^ tliOQ|^ not 
so forcibly. 

In the northern diamond mines, pai'ticularly 
those of Partel, be found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine calcedony and comeliau 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stonee form 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The mode of working n diamond mine in 
the Cuddapab district was in Dr. Hevne's time 
as follows : Ailer all IhesnperitteumbeBtbeds, 
and the large stones in the diamond bed, are re- 
moved out of the mine, tbe small gravel and 
the other constituents of the bed are carried 
to a small distance, and put into a cistern about 
eight feet sqnanand three deep. In tUs aita* 
ation water is poured upon it, which separates 
the lighter loamy particles. The pravel and 
small stones, which sink to tbe bottom are 
theD tfuown into a hmp eloie to the datem, 
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from which they tro conveyed to a smooth 
plain of about twenty feet s<iuaie, made of 
hardened clny. Upon this plain the whole is 
thinly spread. Tho gravel in this position 
being slightly mowtened, six or fleven people 
go oyer it several tiroes in succession. The 
first time, they pick out only the large stones ; 
the second and subsequent times, the smaller 
gravel is carefully tarned over with the flat 
of the hand, whilst they carefnlly watch for 
the spark tnm the diamond, which intariably 
strikes the eye. 

Banagana pilh . — Captain Nevrbold, in 
No. 10, Yol. in of Madras Litersry Society's 
Journal, describes the Banan;HnapUly district, 
as about 30 miles long from North to South 
and 26 in breadth from East to West, lying 
between latitude 15' and 16' N. in the centre 
of the Balaghat Ceded Districts. Its Eastern 
and Southern part oonsists of a fertile plain 
of the regur or cotton soil, bounded on its 
Northern and Southern aspects by detached 
ridges of hills of cUyslate and sandstone, 
which nm from Kumool towards Ghooty, 
Cnddapab, and Tripati, and terminate at Nag- 
geii, North West of Madras. General CuUen 
also tells us in the Madras Literary Society's 
Transactions that the Tilhige <tf Banaganapilly 
and the celebrated diamond deporit, is situat- 
ed near the base of a low range of tabular 
land, running about north and south, and form- 
ing the western boundary of a great field 
of compact bine ^estone. In the year 
1806, Dr. Heyne paid a visit to the dia- 
mond mines at Banaganapilly. He tells 
us in his Tracts that Banaganapilly is built 
at 4be foot of a low ridge of hills, on which 
the diamond mfaies are situated ; these hills 
run nearly east and west, nnd consist of 
distinct conical elevations from one hunilred 
to two hundred feet of perpendicular height. 
The fiirthest east of these hills is said to yield 
the best diamonds, but it has been so com- 
pletely ransacked on all sides, that mo«!t of 
the mines at present wrought are in the hill 
immediately on its west side. There is scarcely 
any vegetation on the hills, a few prickly 
plants excepted, which grow between the 
stones, and a tree or two near the first ascent. 
A very desultory and destructive mode of 
minfaig is followed. A man chooses a piece 
of ground, and if not immediately lucky, 
which is frequently the cnpe, ho speedily leaves 
it ; auother person succeeds, and makes an 
opening at the distance of a few yards, he 
dhwovers a fhvonrable spot, and continues to 
work it for a little way, but finding diminu- 
tion in his earnings, soon abandons it for 
another ; by this method of proceeding much 
ground is wasted and much money lost. The 
nndsrtakiBgia looked open a8alottery,m whi«A 
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the enterprisen rather purchase than renew a 
ticket. The mines are scarcely anything else 
but deep holes, open at top ; sometimes indeed 
the work is carried ou iur some extent under 
the rock, wUch to tiien supported by stone 
pillars. He saw none deeper than twenty 
feet. The gallery under the rock is so low, 
that the people are obliged to work in it sit- 
ting, a mode of working which an Indian 
prefors to every other. Th» miners sink to the 
diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet 
under the surface : this bed extends round 
the whole liill, and is as i-egular in its thickness 
and extent as die otter nnprodnctive beda in 
the same place ; it consists of a conglomerate, 
composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, 
chalcedony, and jasper of different colours 
from white and black. This bed is seldom 
more than a foot in ttiekness^ it is intimately 
connected with the beds both above and 
below it, and frequently differs from them 
in nothing but the greater quantity of peb- 
bles which it contains. The nature of thia 
bed determines the workmen either to 
uncover the whole, and work in open 
day, or to drive a gallery for a little way 
under the rock. This last method is had 
recourse to, when the dhmiond bed is of tri- 
fling thickness, but very productive. He adds 
that it is obvious that the nature of these hills 
is quite similar to that of the earth diamond 
mine described in a former part of his Tract. 

The diamonds found here are of an ineoo* 
sidei-nble size, but usually in crystals ; and he 
thought they would be all found crystallized 
if auother mode of extracting them were 
adopted. Those found in the earthy beds are 
mostly Urge, and lees frequently of a rsgnlar 
form. This difference seems to depend upon 
the local institution and we may either sup- 
pose that the diamonds in the loose beiis have 
been so long water-worn as to have been 
deprived of their angles, while those in the 
stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
attrition ; or if such explanation be inadmis- 
sible, we must suppose that iu ouo case the 
crystallisation has taken place so slowly as to 
constitute regular figures, while in the other 
case it has been hurried and rapid, and has 
produced figures destitute of regularity. 
There it something in the ciystallisation of 
the diamond which distioguwhes it from all 
other crystals — the faces are all curvili- 
near. Ho adds, that in no place, is more 
than one diamond bed found under the same 
suHkee, but this bed frequently variea in 
its depth within a very limited distance. 
Ncnv Cndd.ipnh it is within three or six feet 
of the surface. At Mallavilly and Partel, in 
the Masulipatam district, its depth is twenty 
fret ; while at Banaganapilly it varies from 
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h lite aearch, the umbs containiog the 
IpoieJ diamonds is carefully cleared from 
tfce portioDS of the roof and floor of the 
um that may be adhering to it, it is then 
ooidl to another spot of ^e groaod, where 
iliitooktt in pieces and gradually reduced 
bt means of iron instruments to the size of 
i«j MBall gravel. It is evident that many 
iti be broken bj this mode of 
; indeed it is rather snrprtsing that 
wmnjare procured in this way in regular 
enH*ia : the proco's followed for separating 
tin diamonds from the rubbibii is almost the 
mmm tfast observed in other places. The 
portioa wanted for immediate use is wetted, 
ifiRsd thiuly upon a piece of ground about 
nmtj feet sqtiare, over which the workmen 
p mmiX times on their hands end knees, 
MtlMBiforn^lecting a fragment of diamond 
»«1h a penny : the moistening of the gravel 
aitquisite to leiuler the diamond conspicuous. 
Ike mo»t commou tigures which Heyne hud 
Mi As diamond assume were the double 
yfBnudy the dodecahedron, and the lens. 
There arc more places in this vicinity wliere 
'iBBQnds are found eitiier in a stony bed or 
■Ims gmvel. Some of these are worked 
«kfe besn worked in former times. The 
MtifM do not scruple to assign periods of 
Aonnnd^ of years since the commencement 
of tme of these workings. At present it is 
wHBsiy with these miners to go to the 
Kkkitt, in the hoi season, when the waters 
m bwest, and to spend the rest of the year 
i>tiiae mountaia mines. 

IW diamonds of these places are bought 
^tfrhants who cany them to Madras, 
to other places, where they are chiefly used 
a taxing those of a lai'ger size. The large 
would, he thought, answer the 
^■paa markety and mi%ht be cut into 
^ril&at&. For a carat oouhuning five or six 
of the finest water, they asked seven 
\lf rt'm.'irks that all the dininond 
which lie iiud seen cau be cuu^idered as 
else than aUorial soil Nor is it 
an accurato notion of the kind of 
rod: from which the pebbles constituing that 
Ktl originated. Among them are stonea beloog- 
■gto primitiye rocks, and othen whidh are 
pMtliar to the newest floets trapb The strong 
Mat Baoaganapilly has some faint resem- 
i»i«Bce to amygdaloid ; but the exact similarity 
flfitS€onstiuieQ(& to the other loose beds in 
^■iMh Ammods oeearfTendsrs it impossible for 
mloeanriderit as a true amygd^oid. And 
Ctptiin Newbold, writing twenty years after- 
I adds that the Banaganapilly diamond 
(•re situated in and near a low range of 
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hills, about ^ a mile from the town. The 
mateiz of the diamond agreeably to the state- 
ments of Drs. Heyne and Yoysey, regai-ding 

' diHinonds produced in the South of India, is the 
I sandstoue breccia of the clayt^late formation. 
This Newbold found also to hold good with re- 
gard to the alluvium found at the base of the 
Cuddapah hills washed by the Pennar, on a 
visit to the diamond mines near Chiunoor 
an4 Condapettah, in the Cuddapah divi- 
sion. The process ef mining is simply dig- 
ging out the gravel, breaking up the larger 
pieces of the breccia, washiug and sifting the 
fragments, and spreading them out on the 
grouud, where the diamonds ai'e easily detect- 
ed by tiie practised eye of the native. He ob- 
served that many of the old heaps of rubbish 
had V)een recently sifted and re-examined ; 
not, he was told, from the opinion that the 
diamond is always growing, cor that tiie 
chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers, actually increase iu size and in 
process of time become large diamonds, as 
has been supposed by some ; but from sheer 
laziness to dig Iresh pits, and from its being 
found that stones of an inferior size and water 
havo frequently eluded the search of former 
miners. Ue did not learn that any stones of 
a greater value than 3 or 400 rupees have ever 
been discovered here ; the specimens shown 
him by the diamond merchants on the spot 
were certainly extremely poor, but from the 
shortness of his stay, and the duplicity and 
secrecy maintained 1^ natives in matters of 
this sort, he considered that it would he 
wrong perliap'' to decide that better means 
employed in these diamond districts would 
not produce better results, thau has hitherto 
been the case. 

Besides Banaganapilly, the diamond is 
fouud, according to Hamilton, at Lamdoor and 
Piuchetgapadoor,iu the taluk next to Chinnoor. 
It is also found at Moonimnddagoo, in the 
taluk of Funchapanlum ; at Ovalumpilly and 
Condapettah in the Chinnoor taluk — at Bamul 
cottah in the Kiirnool territory, and formerly 
at WuUjrakarour iu the Ghooty division. The 
Bamulcottah mines are the most celebrated. 
These places partly furnished the diamonds^ 
for which Qolconda has been so grea^ 
famed. 

General Cullen says the sandstone of the 
Western and Southern chains, is of the more 

recent origin . Its character varies in different 
places from that oi' a coarse conglomerate to 
a fine grained sandstone, cemented generally 
by an hvn shot clay. It is in strata of this 
kind that the diamonds at Banaganapilly are 
found, and from (lie similarity of structure in 
all these VVebteru ranges, it would seem natu- 
ral to look upon them as the source £iom 
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whence arc derived all the diamonds found 
in the alluvial depositions of the plains. 

He thinks that the deposition of alluvium 
containing diamonds at Purteal is, although 
diilinti plainly rafenble to the 
same source, from its vicinity to the Kistnab, 
and its little elevntion above the present bed 
of that river ; Furteal is within 4 or 5 miles 
of the KistBth and not mora tbat 50 or 60 
feet above its bed. Tim mines at Banagana- 
pilly are about 850 feot above the Sea ; at 
Chiiinoor, 450 feet ; bed of the Kistnah, 
about 500 feet ; Purtoal, 160. 

Of tlie mioea on the North bank of the 
Pcnnar near Chiunoor, Dr. Hcyno gives the 
thr(M3 different beds of alluvium passed through 
in those recently opened, corresponding near- 
ly with the appearanioes at Parteal. Tho 
external appearances were however wry dif- 
ferent. The mines or Pit'? at Chinnoor, occu- 
[>ied a very largo space, and the size of the 
Pits seemed to correspond with the extent of 
the gronnd. The nodotes and pebbteaaUo 
were not only greatly larger, but in much 
greater quantity at Chinnoor, than at Purteal. 
In one pit at Chinnoor, rather deeper than 
the rest, and having been osed as a iveU* waa 
kept linee from rabbish, the 8i<les seemed to be 
a mere mass of Isrge rounded stones, ji^ravel, 
and soil, but at the bottom were up|j<irent 
regular strata of greenish schist. 

The diamond pita at Purteal were 7 or 8 
feet di'ep, and 4 or 5 feet diameter. The 
pebbl'V' thrown out and luyin;; nliout on the 
surface, weru all of a modcrutu size, seldom 
above that of an egg ; and, of a aemltrani- 
parent yellowish quartz. The comeleans, 
agates, chalcedonies, &c., of which there were 
a great variety, and some very beautiful, were 
probably derived from the basaltic tracts to 
the N. W. and the garnets, kyanlte and 
chips of rock crystal which were also com- 
mon, from the Condapillay rnntro, where they 
are very abundant in the grauitci^. 

Tke Goieondak locality for many centu- 
ries famed for its diamond mines, is, sur- 
rounded by the territories of Her Mni<^«ty ; 
but, by treaty, the Nawab of Hyderabad, 
Nizam of the Dekkan, has an exclusive 
right to work tiiem. It is not, however, the 
fort of Golcondah, a few miles west of the 
city of Hydemhad, but a small fown in the 
Northern Circai's, which is thus famed. How 
ancient has been the flMoe of tfais diamood 
tract, may be known by mcDrioniog that 
Ptolemy's Geogmphy, said to have ls<'( ri com- 
posed about 60 years after Pliuy ncficed the 
diamonds found on the banks of the Sumbul- 
poor river. The hiatory of many of the more 
valuable diamonds is vety obscure, and thus 
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of them are believed to have been obtained 
from the mines of the Peninsula of India. One 
of them, the grand Russian diamond, weighs 
198 carats and is as large as a pigeon's egg. 
It is said to have been the eye of an Indian 
idol, which fell into the hands of a merchant. 
By him it was sold to prince Orloflf for the 
empress Catherine, for £90,000 in cash, an 
annuity of £4,000 and a patent of nobility. 

Taveroier alludes to a large diamond in the 
possession of the GreatMoghul, which weighed 
originally 900 carats or 2769*3 grains but 
was reduced by cutting to 861 grains, bad 
the form and size of half a hen's egg, and ie 
said to have been found in the mine of Kolone ; 
but where Kolone is, unless it be the Kalian* 
pur mine in Bundlecund, we have no idea. 

Doubts have been entertained as to the 
correctness of some parts of Tavern ier's Snfer* 
mation, particularly as to its having been cut, 
or, if correct, that diamond has disappeared. 
The general impression is that it is identical 
with the great diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, the 
mountain of light, which, after the Bra- 
zilian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
tugal, is one of the largest known diamonds in 
the world. If this be so and the etones be Iden- 
tical, it was in the year 1550, before Akbar 
the Great's rule had formed the empire that 
this marvellous stone was found in the mines 
uf Golcondah. It passed in the train of con- 
qnest and as the embleu of dominion, bat 
always carrying misfortune in its train, from 
Golcoijd;:h to Delhi, from Delhi to Meshid, 
from Meshid to Kabul, from Kabul to Lahore, 
and from Lahore to London. When fint 
given to shah Jehan it was sti!l nneott 
weighing-, it is said, in the roiiph state, nearly 
800 carat-«, which were reduced liy the un- 
skilfuluoss of the artist to 279. It was cut 
by Hortensio Bofgio^ a Venetian, who instead 
of receiving any reward for his remuneration, 
was fined by the enraged monarch 10,000 
rupees. The art of cutting and polishing 
diamonds Is supposed to have originated in 
Asia, but at what period is unknown. The 
formfj into which fhoy arc now rut, arc called 
the BriUianf, the Hose, and the Table. The 
first shows the gem to the best advantage and 
is always set with the table upwards. In the 
Rote, which is the form used when the spread 
of snrfftce is too great for its breadth nnd it 
could not be cut into the brilliant form with- 
out greet lose, the entire snrfiMe ie covered 
with equilateral triangles terminatinf In a 
sharp point at the summit, and the Tahte is 
given to such diamonds as are of small depth 
compared to their superficial extent. The 
Brilliaiit end the Rose lose in the enttiog and 
polishing somewhat le<is than hidf the weight. 



a wide field is open for conjectare, but most > Diamonds were first cut in Europe, in 1456, 
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Lewis Berqueo, a citizen of Bruges. The , dess bad reserved for him. Penetrated with 
III s ititt ntiAMd in that netghboarhood, graleAil Bentimenia to tbe inviaible hmrbinger 



aartensiTe cottiiig and polishing establish- 
neat existing ill ATn>tei (iani, s-aid to l»e the 
■rlv <:-Mt work?hoj> in Fliiropc and (hewoi k- 
mi la wiiicb, were meutioued to be all of 



Xmtken Circars.—Dr. HejBi^ in hia 

Tnet*, remarks that, Mallavelly, a Tillage 
extwn milet west-aouth-west of £liore» 
ii «M of aeren TiUagea mar wfaidi dia^ 
Buoil mioefl exist. The Dames of the other 
fix villages in which diamonds are found, 
« Gtni Partala or Partal, Atkur, Eur- 
tiKajptdSi Pertalla, Wustapillj, and Ko- 
kmf KaUo. Th^ fUI belonged fimerly 
A I powerful zemiodar, called Appa Rao. 
BUoDcedke beginning of the 18th century, 
lb Kmua has taken them under his own 
The hiatory, or rather the 
laatothnr d i aooTwy » ia that nbotitft 
tntaiy ago, some mountaineers found at the 
foot of a hill, after a shower of rain, some 
iup stones which proTed to be diamonds of 
Ive. Ajqpa Bao beeoniog ao- 
I wilb this diaeoverj, immediately set 
fMpll to wark upon the hill, who found a 
pN>£gion8 number of very large diamonds. 
Dews of this acquisition soon reached the 
, vlio deapotehod hie peooa and took 
of the villagea. Sioce that time 
pwson? autlion'sp*! I)y him are alone entitled 
toiarchhers for diamonds. The tradition 
*iM«rao(Bi as Appo Koo waa obliged to 
up his BBines, large atones censed to be 
^wiid,in<l that the size of the diamonds ex- 
iWid from the earth never exceeded that of 
tkaie ([run or chick pea, though beibre that 
VMthey mn aa krfo aa oonnuon flinta. 
^Mkor traditional account of thedisooYCrj 
Aliiarnond mine at Kodavetty Kallu, one 
<^iiHa»even villages, is as follows : A shep- 
^ — day found near a Favine in the 
■l^ariiood, aoBM atoeea which appeafed 
lioi lerviceable flinta. He picked up 
■fWtl, and usetl them accordingly. Soroe- 
iiBttfter, the poor follow, while at the resi- 
^■1 if Appa Rao, took hi an nnlaeky 
one of these stones out of his pocket, 
«2'l^p!ovpd it to ?itrike a light to kindle his 
"Wco. The stone was observed by one of 
^i^jsh's iambadies, who knowing its value, 
^Mqtffj how it had «m» into the poa- 
'••'wn of the shepherd. The good man 
'^Iwsly related all that he knew. He was 
<:a«iB»ad to the rajah, who easily prevailed 
Wihito pmnt oot khia unknown raaidenoe 
"fltoi Uidni, thegoddaaaofrMhaa. The 
'^ii^'vaa aa Ais occasion so condescending 
*j>-fe himself to the spot, and was not a 



of his good fortune, and to the genius of tha 
place, he immediately ordered an offering to 
be brought, which for more than one reason, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor 
shepherd. His wife and. children being finind, 
upon examination, entirely ignorant of the 
discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 
the rajah as long as the mines belonged to 
him. Bullock Icada of diamooda were found, 
it is said, near that nullah, until at length tha 
Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, 
claimed the ground as his own, and deprived 
the zemindar of it for ever. But he had 
been ao iodiiatrioQ8» doting tha ahort tiow 
that the minea wen ta hia posseasioD, that all 
the large gems were removed, and the Nizam 
was able to obtain only small diamonds of 
comparatiTely inconsiderable value. Theaa 
tales may be taken to indicate tiiat Hkm aamn 
site in that neighbourhood, did yield large 
diamonds and has probably not been exhausted 
but forgotten. Dr. Benza remaiks that, in a 
ibradken working, one of tha Tillages in-tht 
neighbourhood was built over a spot which ha 
considered likely to yield n further supply. 

Mallavelly is a village 6 miles North of 
Appurapet, and North of the Kistnah at 
Beawarah. At BfaliaToUy tha hollow Hat, 
where the diamond pits are ezoanrtad, was 
a low swampy plain. Being surrounded by 
a bank, or rising of the soil in a circuhu* 
manner, it haa die appearance of hoTiog 
been onee a lake. The banka are fonned 
of the red ferrugineous sandy soil, prevail- 
ing all round this place ; through this plain 
no river or rivulet flows, and the pools 
in ita lower part dry up about the maith of 
If arch ; and it ia then tiie time when the 
excavations may be commenced, and not 
before. The few hills he could see near thia 
place were thoae to the north, not above two 
or three hundred ftet above the plain, and 
covered with underwood, interspread with 
lai^e trees. Some miles beyond these hil- 
locks runs another range of hills, loftier than 
the nearoat onea, having, however, ^e aauM 
direotiOD. The diamond pits are in general 
excavated at the north end of the bank that 
surrounds the hollow. Judging from some 
which were dry, the deepest could not be 
tMNre than IS feet ; and whatever their depth 
was, they never came to a hard maae of Todk. 
The strata penetrated during the search are 
— first, a grey clayey vegetable mould, about 
a foot or two thidc ; below this, an alluvium, 
composed of the following pAbles (not in* 
eluding the dinmonds) which have evidently 



undergone attrition, their angles having been 
iiised at the riches which the god- i worn off : aandstone similar to the one already 
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dflswtbed — quarts — sUioeoas iron — hornstone 
— carbonate of iron — felqiar— conglomerate 

sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kankar, 
or concretionary limestone. Besides the nu- 
merous pieces of this concretionary rock, scat- 
tend oo tin enrfiwe of flie mU, end also inteiw 
mixed in large quantities in the dianiond allu- 
vium, it forms regular strata, or veins we might 
call them, in a horizontal position, both in the 
vegetable eartii, aad In tbe diamond •UsTiimi, 
precisely lilte flinta In chalk. Manj of the 
pebbles of quartz, aiul hornstone are not only 
varnished, as it were, with a ferrujritioous 
covering, but it penetrates into their substance. 
Thu Icimlmr eontefaia not a trace of qnarta or 
any other mineral ; and that in strata, in the 
vegetable soil and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friable than that exposed on the sur- 
ftee of the ground. It ia in tliia allnvial 
detritus tiuU the diamonda are fbond ; his 
specimens were taken from a heap, on the 
brim of the last excavation, made five years 
before. From this refuse, the head-man told 
him were obtained as maoj small pieces of 
the gem, as might fill tlie hollow of the pabn 
of the hand ; no other excavation had taken 
place since. All the pits are of an irregular 
form ; generally oblong ; the bead-man told 
him they were not more than ten feet deep ; 
but this he could not verify on account of the 
water, with which they were partly filled. The 
head-man, always presides over the excava- 
tions, whether the pits are ftrmed or are 
worked on account of the Nizam. The head- 
man stated that the diamond is never found 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, witii whidk they are invariably asso- 
ciated in this locality. They are alwaja found 
loose, mixed with the other little stones, and 
he said the gem was never attached to the kun- 
kar substauce. On enquiring which were the 
pebbles moat oonatantiy assoeiated with, and 
forming infidlible indications of the existence 
of the diamond, ho picked up from the heaps 
of detritus, the foliowiug pebbles — iron ore, 
hornstone and the hanlcar. NotwUhstsnding 
tlw prodigious quantity of cariNmato of lime in 
this locality, the water did not appear to contain 
any traces of it ; and the inhabitants used oven 
that collected in the pits. The detritus, form- 
ing the diamond stratam, must hm prooeeded 
from the hills on the north, the only ones near 
this place ; being probably the continuation of 
the sandstone range, which extends eastward- 
)j htm Banaganapilly, Coudapilly and M alln- 
▼ellj, in all of whieh loealitiea the matrix of 
the diamond ia a conglomerate sandstone. — 
Madras Literary Journal, No. 14. Jc Mj f, 
1837, Vol. V, page from 48 to 49. 

fMat— Appn Bao^ of Partial, inform- 
ed Dr. VojBcy, (Dr. Foysey^s PrMe Jomf 



na/) that the pits never exceeded 18 or 20 

feet at which depth, they encountered a soft 
earth called Noshan. No diamond had been 
found in any of the villages for a considerable 
pwiod. 

Comdapilly. — ^Hewent to tbediamondminea 

with the kurnum, near Condapilly, but saw 
nothing but heaps of old stones and earth by 
the side of the excavations. The calcareous 
tnfiiand tiie pebblea of jasper and qnarta were 
the most couspicnona in ths excavations ; bat 
he was told that there was u considerable quan- 
tity of fresli ground to the north. At 
sunrise on the 14th Febinjaiy, he wont to 
the minee whiidi are in obliquely elernted 
land about a mile from the villi^e, and found 
the excavations deeper and longer than those 
of Purtiai. The depth to the diamond bed 
oonaistsd of tiiree layers of earth occupying 
a space of about twenty feet The rooka 
in the neighbourhood appeared to be of 
granite, or at leaet resembling it. He had 
not seen anything of the black soil from his 
leaving Mylavamm. There was a oonsiderable 
quantity of ground which had not hnrnt nK« 
amined, the whole ground occupies a space of 
a coss surrounding the whole villsge. He 
was informed that tiie eanse of tiie working 
of the mines having ceased, was want of 
capital, and the disinclination of the land- 
holders to their extension. There is a for- 
mation there common to all the diamond 
minea that he had seen, namely, the ealoarsoas 
tuffa ; the roore^ he remarks, Uiat I see of this 
the more I am convinced of its affinity to the 
iron clay formation, and that it will be found 
passing into it Dr. Voysey, in Vol. xv, p. 1 20, 
of the Asiatic Researches, observes that a 
knowledge of the matrix of the diamond has 
long been a desideratum in mineralogy. It has 
he says been hitherto supposed that this mine- 
ral was only found in alluvial soil, bnt it ia 
fully ascertained that diamonds have for two 
centuries at least been found in a rock, gene- 
rally supposed to owe its origin to deposition 
from watMT. 

Nalla Malta. — A considerable range of 
mountains called the Nalla Malla (Blue 
Mountains ?) lies between the 77" and 
80° of East longitude. Their highest points 
are sitnated between Cmnmom, in the 
Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a town 
in the province of Hyderabad, North of 
the Kistnah, and which vary in height 
from 2,000 to 8»d00 fbnt aboro the level 
of the sea. The elayshita^ fonnation" 
of the Nalla Malla mountains consists of clay- 
slate, of eveiy variety of slaty limestone 
between pure limestone and pure slate ; of 
(^rti Kwfc ; of SandrtonnbrMoin s of FUn^ 
slalo ; of Hornstone slate and of a 
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kttdk, T affi i cc o w for want of > better dynasty took their title. Tliey were once 
eoataiiiiDg imbedded in it» rounded and very numerous, about twenty in uumber ; and 



sGfalar masses of all these rocks. All tlie^e 
nry so much in their compositiou, and pass 
iSio each other by such insensible gradations, 
• abrapt tmaitaon, as to defyer^ 
it and render a particular description 
The only rock of this formation in 
wiucfa the diamond is found is the sandstone 
Mi, hmt be had then only Tiaited the rock 
■Ml of Baoa^aoapillyy a village situated 
iJiott twelve miles west of the town of 
Nnsdida. The breccia is here found uuder 
t cflBipact sandstone rock, diffei'ing in no 
wiUoli liMiid in oilier 
nwin range. It is composed of a 
bmtifnl mixture of red and yellow jasper, 
fasti, chalcedony aud horustone of various 
nln^ emented together by a quartz paste. 
It pmm into a padding-etone compoted of 
mi}<led pebbles of quartz hornstone, &c. 
The miners were then content to sift and 
EiAmme the old rubbish of the mines, aud 
Alf m the neiv boot OQ doing tlua» fimn en 
ifMnwhidi prevaUa among them,and which 
■tlMeooUDon to the searchers for diamonds 
M Hi n d ooi t a n and to those on the banks of the 
,atP«rteala, Malevelly, &c., viz., that 
ie ehraje growing, and that the 
diipei and small pieces rejected by former 
learchei-s, actually increase in size, and in 
fneess of time become laige diamonds. The 
SalMoae teeeeb ia fieqnentiy seen in all 
parte of the Nalla Malla mountains at various 
^^h« from the surface. In one instance he 
<martd it at a depth of 50 feet, the upper 
^■a, being Sandstone, Chiyslate and slaty 
iMsBtooe. The stratifioatioD of the whole 
^*>f the rock was there remarkably distinct, 
sad Baeeable through a semi-circular area 
• sf 400 yards diameter. The sti-atum of 
iMcdkii twoftetia thieknesa, and imne- 
'■tdy above it lies a stratmn of Puddiogo 
'too* eonipA«;e<l of Quartz and Hornstono 
labiiks, cemeated by calcareous clay and 
pdmoi sand. He thought it likely that 
Ikmttntmm woold be fenad prodoetive in 
<finKmds, and he had no doubt, that those 
foccl at present in the bed of the Kistnah, 
Aiiti oeen washed down from theae their native 
laiidBnng tite rainy season. Li AealloTial 
Ml of the pl«ns at the base of Ais nmge of 
itains, and particularly on or near the 
of the rivers Kistnah, and Pennar, are 
the mines which have produced the 
in Ike world. Among tiiem 
Malbe fiunons mines of Golcondah, so called 
from their f>ein»f situated in the dominions of 
tOFereigns of Grolcondah, although they 
«e*r distant from the hoi ftvt of Ibtt name, 
"^tmrnwUet the provinee and Kufb Shabi 
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Oftiii Parteala situated about three miles from 
the left bank of the Ki^tuali, was the most 
famous. They were then, with the exception 
of two or three, quite deserted, and the names 
of several of those mentioned by TaTomier 
are forgotten. In none have fresh excavations 
been dug for many years ; although much 
ground remains unopened, and many spots 
might be pointed out for new and produetive 
mines. 

Godavery. — Diamonds are found in the bed 
of the Godavery near Budrachelium. The 
nuUahs and small riTers wbieh mn into It 
near that place, have their origin in a rock 
formation exactly similar with those above 
described. Voysey thought it very probable 
that the diamond mines of Snmbalpoor, meiiF 
tioned fay Ptolemy, of Pannah, and even of 
Bijapur, other diamond sites of India, are 
situated near similai- rocks. Thara and Tora 
are two diamond washing tribes possessing 
sixteen jeghire villages at Sumbnipoor. They 
are supposed to be of Afriean origin.-- £ir« 
manuel, p. 4. 

The district of the diamond mines of 
Golcondah, was eeded to the Niaam by 
the British under a special treaty and is 
enclosed by British territory. Piirtial is about 
50 miles from Masnlipatam, but the mines 
are almost exhausted, the diamonds of small 
siae and the seareberedo not earn fooror 
five rupees a month. 

Diamond formation. — From the vast ex- 
tent of the rock in whidi diamonds are found 
in India, it may, says Dr. Voysey, be assumed, 
that there are scareely any limits totbeseeieb 
for them. Even at Gana Parteala, however, 
the search was confined to the rubbish of the 
old mines at Atcur, Chiuiapalli, Bartiienypad 
and at Onstspelli, all situated within two or 
three miles of eoeb other. The plam in 
which these villages are situated is bounded 
on all sidee by granitic rocks, which nlno 
form its basis. The average depth of the 
alluvial soil is about twenty Ibet Its upper 
portion is composed of that peculiar black 
earth which is called by Europeans, regur 
or " black cotton soil," and is identical 
with that found on the banks of the Kist- 
nah in other parts of its course ; on the 
banks of the Godavery of the Manjera ; 
Paen-Gunga and in the plain of Nandiala, 
arising from the decomposition of the basaltic- 
trap roeks» in which all these rivers or thair 
tributary streams take their rise, ^tmwit^ 
this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses 
aud rounded pebbles of sandstone, quartz 
rook, jasper, flinty slate, granite and large 
amorphous masses of a caloareoas oooglo- 
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OMimto^ beariiif oo inaik of attritimi from the 
actioii of running water. Id thUstratttm the 

diamond and other precious stones are foand. 
The excavations are 15 to 20 feet deep. 

The mines of Ovalampaili aud of Cauparti 
on the right and left banks of th« Penoar near 
Ciiddapah, are in an allnvial soil of nem ly tiie 
■ame nature, it is not quite soblat-k, from tlie 
greater admixture of debris of sandatoue aud 
clayslate. 

In many parts of the phin of Naudiala, 
diamonds were formerly sought for, but the 
mines have for a long tame ceased to be 

productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekkan 
may perhaps be principally attributed to the 
chesimoafl and plenty of Braiil diamonds. 
Otherwise from the vast extent of the roek 
in which they are found in India, there are 
scarcely any limits to the search for them. 
It may be assumed then ; 

1st. That the matrix of the diamonds pro- 
duced in Southern India, is the Sandstone 
breccia of the *' Clayslate formation." 

2nd. That those found iu alluvial soil are 
produced from the debris of the above rock, 
and have been brought thither by some tor- 
rent or deln<;e, which couUl aloDo have trans- 
ported such lai f^c mas.^es and peljble.s from 
tlie parent rock, aud that uu modern or tradi- 
tional inundation hasreached to such an extent. 

3rd. That the diamonds found at present 
in the beds of the rivers are washed down by 
the annual rains. 

It will be an interasting point to ascertain 
if the diamonds of Hiodoostsn can be traced 
to a shnilar rock. 

Borneo. — Early notices of the diamonds of 
Borneo, occur in the writings of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. But the most recent writer is Mr. 
Low in his work on Sarawak who observes 
that the diamonds of Borneo have long 
been celebrated as equal to any from India 
or Brazil iu alun<lance and beauty. They 
are found priuci})ally in tiie greatest num- 
bers hi Ssngow, L4indak, aud Banjarmabin. 
They were also formerly worked at Sarawak, 
but never very extensively : a few years since, 
some fine ones were obtained by the chief 
Ilttmgi All, in a large liole during a very dry 
state of tile river. At the other three places 
they are worked to a small extent by the 
Chinese and Malays. The mines of Landak 
have supplied the Malays with diamonds ever 
iinoe their first settling «■ tiM idaad ; those 
«f Sangow and Banjar are more recent. It 
if laid by Sir Stamford Raffles, that few 
oourts of Europe could perhaps boast of a 
AMU brilUmit dispUy of diMBOods tkao, la Hie 
prMpmoi dsyief tlM Dutch, was tzhibiliid 



by the hidies of Bstavia, the principal mnc 

only mart then opened for the Borne* 
diamond mines. The diamonds ai*e found ir 
a gravelly stratum, at various distances belovt 
the surface : iu Sarawak the crravel in wbich 
they are found is in some ^aeea not BBon 
than six feet, in other as much as eighteen 
below the surface. They are found in abund- 
ance iu the soil, but ars generally small in 
sice, though of Ae most briJUaat water. 
Large ones aie also oceasionaUy met with, and 
it is said that at Sangow and Landak, 
diamonds of from twelve to sixteen cai-ats are 
not unoonunon. The diamond of the aultan 
of Ifataa is known to be one of the laifceat is 
the world. It is as yet uncut, and weighs 367 
carats, so that if cut and polished it would be 
reduced iu size to 183i carats. Its value ia 
stated Ifr. Crawford to be £969,378, being 
less by £84,822, than that of the Pitt diamond : 
its preseut shape is that of an egg iiuleiited on 
one side. Mr. Low was informed by a {jcrsiui. 
who supposed himself to be a good judge ofUia- 
monds, that the sultan possesses tkeresl atone, 
which he had 8een,but that a crystal is shown to 
strangers, as the fuitaii, who has been already 
robbed of his territory, fears that this last 
emblem of royalty will be also taken ftem him 
by his powerful and avaricious neighbours at 
l^onliauak. The mines which Mr. Low had 
seen at Sarawak are of the most simple con- 
struction : shafts are sunk iu the eai th to tlie 
stratum that ceHains the diamonds (which 
varies in tliickness from two feet to much 
more), at the distnnce of nl)ont twenty feet 
apart ; the soil is theu extracted from each by 
the miner, who excavates it for ten feet on 
each side of the shaft» so that the workera in 
the dilfereut shafts, communicating with each 
other, the whole of the gravel is removed ; 
this is passed up iu baskets aud washed iu 
troughs, as in the gold mines, or rather ditches, 
as the native word (parit) signifies The Malajs i 
of Banjarmasin and Landak are very anxious 
to work the diaraouds at Sarawak, but 
being generally very bad characters, the gov* i 
ernment has not thought proper to encourage 
their immigration. Many diamonds ai*e, 
however, obtained V)y the people, who wash 
for gold in the river, aud ou one occaaiun, Mr. 
Low saw a person get three sosaU ones at one 
washing, together with a conaidflrabit poitioa 
of gold. With capiljil, and proper superinten- 
dence, it would probably turn out a gainful 
speculation if properly eondncted, BMfe 
particularly as gold is found ia the same ami, 
though not in such abundance as in some other 
kinds of earth." The diamonds discovered 
on the west side of the Eatoos mountain in 
Beneo^ are end to be avodatod with goki 
and phitiaiiBi i ekaify the wMUagifrato 
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^'Vfif! Jiratfl. The diainoinJ;' of Borneo ai*e 
Mtu!i, bat of a briliiaut water : they have 
ken Utherlo ehieflj foand in districta 
mafkd hj the Chinese, but will probably be 
<}iswTered in other localities. The equitorial 
poMOB of Borneo aod the character of ita 
AiM dllritiM afford a atroog pi-esumption 
iilik il • eooDliy rieh in gems. There is a 
tnditioii that a great diamond is in the 
poaKsciooof a petty chief, and that it is worth 
weigbt X2,70,0OO. M r. St. John beard of 
ii VMdarfiil diunood and traa gravely 
irfnd dnt the prince who owned it would 
fliffly bestow it on him if he would kill for 
liiairiTal chief and assist in a projected war. 
Mr. Cnwfurd says, the diamond iu Malay 
tdhmm ie ealled intao, and aooMtlmes 
kmak The Diamond has been foand in do 
pvtof the Asiatic Archipelago except Borneo, 
uderain that island only in a comparatively 
■ril |vt of it, a portion of ita weatem coast. 
Ibfiiiieipal diaiDQod mines are in the dis- 
trict of Laodak, in the territoiy of Pon- 
TiMk. in the longitude of 109* east, about 
uitj miles Dortb of the equator, and they 
Mr bam thenee aa fin* as fianjarmasin, 
ii tmk latitade between three and four 
^(peesand longitude between 1 14* nnd 1 15* 
*lit The mines are worked by the wild 
fiijib and the Malays, but with far supe- 
Btr tkiil by the Chineee. The gems are 
fmi in 1 jellow«ooloaied rubble or gravel, 
wlueb occurs at varioiis depths, the greatest 
tovkkbashaA has been known to l)e sunk 
^Wtseen fifty and sixty feet. Wlien a 
•^ ofiedia depth is sunk, SIX diffinent 
i<liiTitl strata occur before reaching the 
^•Bflod-jielding one, which the Malays call 
'^Aeeag. These strata are, a black mould, 
^fkHmadj clay, a red daj^ a blue clay, a 
^tkybtermixed with gravel, called by the 
^'''•7' "ampir" or "near at hand," and 
stiff yellow clay, in which the dia- 
'•^ STB imbedded. The lai^est diomoud 
it tfM Be r oeen mtnes of late years was 
««l7 of thirty-two carats. The prinee of 
ytOf however, has long had in his posses- 
*■ • roe^ diamond of 367 carats, but its 
ffi'iHMs has been suspected. At present 
■cl^tefa Gefenment are the oimers of the 
'^«»ood mines, and make advances to the 
who are bound to deliver all stones at 
y_|ttoe nt. below their market value, which 
"^VMal Id m seignorage of twen^*five 
^tcat Under thitnniuigeiiient there were 
'^^wed in 1824 no more than 1,900 carats, 
**i>beqMatttj in Che two subsequent years 



from South Africa, during 
and 1870 were as under : 



the years 18(i9 



Year. 


Number of 
diamonds. 


Value. 






£. 


1869 


141 


t,405 


1870 


6^661 


1,34,910 



if^te— Aeeording to the oflleial 

m Uie *' Standard and Mail" of the 
1871* the diaaood shipments 
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To ihe^e must be added the Star of South 
Africa, and some others sent by private 
means to Europe, valued at £15,000. 

A large number of the Cape diamonds in 
London at the beginning of 1871, were of an 

inferior description, and none of them were 
deemed equal to the old Golconda gems. — 
(^London Athenaum, 18M February 1871.) 

Ceylon. — Diamonds do not seem to be 
found in Ceylon, but in the southern part 
of the island is an extensive group of moun- 
tains rising to the height of 7,000 or 8,000 
feet, which successive falls diminish till they 
rest on the alluvial plains of the low country. 
The S. W. face of this group forms a bold 
range, crowned at its western extremity by 
Adam's Peak called by the people Sri-pada 
or Holy foot, and at Uie eastern end of the 
i-ange in Kirizalpota which rises iu abrupt 
precipices to 8,000 feet abore the plains. 
Ratnapoora, or city of gems, is in part of this 
ran«jc. It is about 60 miles from Colombo, 
and about 200 feet above the level ol' the sea. 
It is the oentre of the gem prodocing district, 
which extends aboat fifl^ miles dong the 
base of tlii'* mountain range, and in this dis- 
trict, comprising Safragam and the Three- 
Korles, the search for gems is a regular occu- 
pation of the people In the hede of streams 
and iu the alluvial plains lying in the valleys, 
upon their banks. The gems found in that 
locality are tlie sapphire, the ruby and the 
topaz ; the cat's eye, amethyst and beryl, and 
the spinel ruby m also fband hot is more rare. 
They are found in a layer of gravel fifteen 
to twenty feet deep to which they sink a pit, 
and if they meet with a thin hard crust of 
ferrugiuous stones or masses of milk quartz 
such are always ikvoorable aq^BS. Hie 
oriental ruby or red variety of corundum, is 
very rare : when pure in water and colour it 
is very valuable. The blue variety of corun- 
dnm is the oriental sapphire, is in greitier 
abundaaee bnt <tf inferior value, and its 
colours greatly vary, from the deepest velvet 
blue to the palest and almost imperceptible 
tint even losing all that and becoming colour- 
less, and in that fetm are a very benitlAiI 
gem — remarkable for its whiteness tod^ 
absence of prismatic colours. 
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Tiie yellow variety of coruuUum is called 
the oriental topes wnidi is of every shade of 
yellow and when pare it is highly valnt^ 
But many stones have n milky opalescence 
which makes them valueless. 

Wheu the red and blue are mixed iu the 
eorondam, the stone is called Oriental 
Amethyst, half a stone will be red and half 
blue. The Ceylon nil)y has occasionally a 
blue tint, which can be expelled by heat. 

The opalescence occui*s in rubies, sapphires 
and topes. When such stones are cut en 
eabochoHf at a certain angle to the axis, they 
form the slar-stone showing, in a strong 
light a star of six rays, very pi-etty as a fancy 
etone^ but of no ralue as a gem. 

Mr. Low's statement that the rajah of 
Matan, in Borneo, though he has in his pos- 
session the real diamond, yet permits only a 
crystal to be shown to strangers, may explain 
latisfkctoray the doubts exp r o ss e d hy Dr. 
Crawfurd, the historian of tiie Arehipelago^ 
when, in his recent dictionary of that region, 
he remarks that the genuineness of the rajah 
of Matan's diamond has been suspected. Mr. 
Qrawfiird also informs us in the same work 
timt the principal diamond mines of Borneo 
are in the district of Landak, in the temtory 
of Poatianak, and oocur from thence as far 
■s Baqjannasflan, and he tells us that they 
occur in a yellow coloured rubble or gravel 
which is met with at various depths, the 
greatest to which any shat\ has been known 
to be sunk, being fifty or sixty feet. The 
strata encountered in working down are 
alluvial, or seemingly what Sir Charles Lyell 
would call his Post- Tertiary series. The 
first a black mould, and iu succession, a 
yellow sandy clay ; a red clay ; a blue clay 
intscauzed with gravel called by the Bfaky'a 
Ampir or near at hand, and lastly a stiff 
yellow clay, in which the diamonds are 
imbedded, and to which tliey give the name 
ef Atmt§. As te the yield of these mines 
we have no vseent information. When Dr. 
Crawfurd wrote, the Datch government were 
the proprietors and made advances to the 
mincirs who were bound to deliver all stones 
at twenty per cent, below their maifcet valoe^ 
Widdl was equivalent to a seignorage of 25 
per cent. Under this mode of management, 
in 1824, only 1,900 carats had been delivered, 
and the largest diamond found was only 82 
cents. Diamonds diaeoversd OB the west 
side of (be Ratoos mountain in Borneo, are 
said to be associated with gold and platinum; 
clearly also the washings from some higher 
strataa. Nothing b known ae te the leoality 
WhAoce the oelebratied Pitt or Regent diamond 
was obtained, but its history points to a 
Borneon origin. Mr. Pitt an JBnglish genti 
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man, who was governor of Bcucoolen iu 
Sumatra, sold it to the duke of Orieans for 
£ 1 30,000 and it was placed by Napoleon in the 
hilt of his sword of state. It weighs 236*5 
caratjj or 419^ grains. It is cut as a brilliant, 
and is still valued at £125,000, but on account 
of its nnblemisked transparency and eoloor, it 
is considered the most splendid of ladiaa 
diamonds. Mr. Crawfurd observes that the 
diamond had not beeu found in any other 
part of the Eastern Archipelago, except 
Borneo, and, as we have seen, even in that 
island, only in a very small part of it, a por- 
tion of its Western Coast. Sir S. Raffles, also, 
says tiiat there appears to be no just founda- 
tion Ibr the idea, tfmt the diemonds of Borneo 
are inferior to those of Gkdcondah. Many of 
an inferior quality have no doubt found their 
way into the market, because there was per- 
haps less skill and judgment in the selection ; 
diamooda are not only found in the boltoiii 
of the Borneo rivers when dry^ but at the 
foot of craggy hills and mountains. The 
parit or mines, are dug to the depth of from 
one to five fathoms only ; but experience has 
invariably proved, that the deeper they are 
dug, not only are tiie diamonds more abua* 
dant, but superior in size, shape and water. 
The soil which produces diamonds is known 
from a speeiea tk earth called by the natives 
labor or labw-^i^fu This is sometinee 
black, sometime'5 white, red, orange, and 
green : it is a species of earth which stains the 
clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by 
many names. 

There seems to have ahvays been a con- 
siderable traffic iu this precious stone, earned 
on by the mercantile body, on the East Coast 
of Peninsular India. In Madras, up to about 
the year 1840,wiiatmay lie called the eoantry 
transactions with EngMod, were condneted 
through Europonn firnT:, nmont^sf whom were 
the establishments of Messrs. Gordon & Co , 
Messrs. de Fries, and Mesnrs. Lowe & Co. 
The diamonds exported by them consiatMl 
of the small uncut stones, which were sent 
to London in packets called " Bulses" and 
the mercantile character of the Messrs. 
de fVies of Madras stood so high in 
London market that their packets or hall 
were sold tliere hy weirrlit, without exami> 
nation. I^atterly, iiowever, Europeans have 
withdrawn from the cxjiort trade which lias 
fhllen into- the hands of the Native oom. 
munity, amongst whom there is a consider- 
able tendency to spocnlate on prices. The 
coui-se of trade has thus beeu somewhat 
changed. Indeed, during the last thirty years 
pricea have risen at least 20 per cent. If 
Europeans do now enpige in the business, 
(it is chiefly in importing, from London 
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pekecs of cat 'liamoods for sale io Madras. 
Arddes of such small value are doubtless 
^tea exported and imported without passing 
tkroo^ the Customs Office and the values 
Atn recorded caanot form auj data on which 
tttreiy, th« more so as the entries of values 
iatfae export and import branches are merely 
hdmnd not aauertained rates. The followiug 



iuformatioD, however, may be iuteresttug to 
many, as showiug the declared values of the 
precious stones and gems passing through 
the Madras Custom House. DiamoudH occa- 
sionally take the place of buUiou, as remit- 
tauces, but are not found a convenient sub- 
stitute for the precious metals. — Baffles^ Hit" 
tory o f Java, Vol. i, p. 238. 



Export* of Preciotis Sioues from ike Madras Presidency, for 5 Official Years. 



EXPORTS. 



9 



60 

«• 3 

CO 



JDiunonds.. 
Guiiet». 
PearU. 
Rabte*. 
Other Sortt,- 

JDuunond*. 
Gxraeta.-. 
Pe;»rU. 
Rabies 
Other Sort*.. 

' DiunoodK 

I CarbancleB..; 

i Rnbiei 

1, Other Sort*., 

rDi&monds. ... 

I Gftmet«~. . 
Mi^^/Pcarli 

J kubiea. 

I Other Sorts„ 

f Diamonds. .. 

1 Garnets. 
\r*ii-€\. < PomU 

i Rubie* 

I Other Sort*. 



BS. 

42,800 
1,410 



e O 



B& 



36,365 
1.475 

49,650 
6.630 
300 

91^11 
1,413 

6:^1.430 

700 
^,085 



a 
IS 



B3. 



10,050 
40 
2.32ft! 

3.01.5; 

6.10M 
11,901 



600 
i 1 ,506 



300 
2.300 
1,2751 



1,500 



a 



as. 



2,300 
600 



GOO 
700 
42 



259 
1.825 
1.565 
1.718 
3.455 
1.123 
8,750 
1,578 
1,093 
20 



3,670 
1, 398 
1,284 



u 
a 



1^ \Cm 



ATM 



RS. ' R8 



250 



3.50 



10,000 



2,200 



2,500 
, l,i50 



75 

3,000 



40O 



K4. RS. 



3 



a 



RS. 



6,400 



I •> r. 



267 
2,4 1 1 



,500 



274 

7:.,300 



2,400 
6,200 
940 

650 
9,000 
4.900 

30(» 



KS. 



1,000 



26,6t>0 



}<4,r.00 



» 



30 



4,000 



610 
9.t)75 
1,000 

4-% 
1,<X)0 

r>5i» 
i.ns, 105 

12750 
4.873 

l,3.Vo 
21,630 

1,2(K» 



82 



Total. 



RS. 

43,260 

2.410 
11.450 
43.16.^ 

'J.t)»i5 
4U.650 

7.280 
12,500 
97,111 

1.755 
60.4:10 
10,000 

2.311 
88. IW 
36,6-10 
28,753 
I'J.^HO 

•i.n.s 
lai.'.iso 

ll».ti43 
12 466 
13.071 
1,350 
34.1. SO 
:<,i)65 
6.220 



RS. 
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C DiAiDonda.. 



PearU. 



Kabie* 

(.Other Sorta.. 
rDiamonda 



liS-^} Pearla.. 

Kubiea. 



4,178 
1,250 
2,715 
1,800 



VOther Sort* 

r Diamonds. 

I Ennmlda 

• J^arb. 

Bvbici ~ 

j Topaz. 

(other Fort*. 

{Diamonda, 
Pearla 
JIaUM 
Other Sorts. {2,500 



as. 



6,400 



4,000 



r Pearla.. 



Rubies 

• Other Son* i 1.400 

01 



32,400 
500 
500 



6 



KS. 



5.625 

1,970 
298 

3.900 

1,007 
3.600 
950 
200 



a 
O 



R8. 



500 
1,275 



' • 

1.2 fl 

qj O 

bog ^ 

a 2.2 



RS. 



788 
100 



a 



Ks. 

28,590 
36,'325 
14^15 



500 



2,500 



5,600 



26,300 



o 

6 



R3. 

44,400 
500 
11,750 
1,000 

18,675 
33.150 
1,900 
10,300 

'2,606 
58,050 

"1,656 
1,600 
9,300 

21,250 
6,000 

18,500 

23.425 
6,700 



o 

%> 
a 
0 



RS. 



5,000 



1,500 

29,300 
4.256 



Total. 



RS. 

44,400 
29.090 
16.7:iO 
43.725 
28,105 
65,390 
33,650 

2,900 
14,478 

1.250 
12,840 
61,350 

1.870 

1,600 
19,300 
.50.460 
10,872 
48,400 
39,413 

8.400 



ES. 



1.33.%5 



1,30,045 



J. 97,636 



81.350 



86,213 



} 
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It will be secu frorn the above that the 
average declared values of the total imports 
and exports, is only about £20,000 a year, of 
which the diamond ti'atfic has averaged, from 
1855-7 to 1860-1 inclusive, Rs. 37,880 of 
uKporCs aud Rs. 1 7,7 16 of imports, as follow ; 

Diamonds. 
Exports. Imports. 

1856- 57 Rs. 43,250 44,400 

1857- 58 49,650 28,105 

1858- 59 63,430 14,478 

1859- 60 19,980 1,600 

1860- 61 13,071 



1,39,401 88,583 
We are not acquainted with the precise 
terms ou which the miners at Cuddapah and 
Bauaganapilly work, but understand that all 
diamonds found, above a certain size, should 
become the property of Government, as droits. 
It is supposed that the large uncut diamond in 
the possession of the Nizam was found in tlie 
Cuddapah or Bauaganapilly mines, aud the 
same locality may have produced a diamond 
which within a few years, is said to have been 
sold for £5,000 to Messrs. Hunt aud Roskall 
.ind was afterwards possessed by the empress 
Eugenie. The art of cuttiug diamonds is 
practiced to some extent, in Madras. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we nieu- 
tion that all Europe only possesses, iu Am- 
sterdam, one great diamond cutting establish- 
ment, filled by workmen of the Jewish race. 
The great diamond merchants of London, are 
(Ite firm of Emanuel Brothers. In the 
Brazil's, diamonds aud gold arc found toge- 
ther ; and in the recent discoveries at the 
Cape of Good Hope, gold, diamonds and rubies 
have been discovered together. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the diamonds seem to have been 
found in localities with blue and ochreous 
coloured clay shales, belonging to the New 
Red Sandstone era, capped with common 
blue basaltic trap or cronstone ; sometimes 
as at Maddelvcid and Bultfoutein or Du Toits 
pan, a thick coat of coarse sandstone is under 
trap and overlying the clay shales. The 
shale formation isoften intersected and upraised 
and tilted by basaltic dykes. At Heyward's 
farm the fiery eruptions have occurred at differ- 
ent eras, for the clinkstone and amygdaloid 
have there run over the basaltic trap. At the 
diamond diggings below Pniel, the formations on 
both sides the river are similar, basaltic green- 
stone and quartz dykes intersecting the ground 
and crossing through the riverfrom side to side. 
Here in a gully, about 1^ mile down the 
river, is an immense deposit of the underlying 
rock of the diamondiferous region ; it is a 
porphytifif' pn<?i«i<i. which Mr. Hiibiipr callf 
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prophyritic granulite. This is the underlying 
rock at the diggings below Pniel, across the 
Vaal, the Trans-vaal and the far interior. 

Tavernier in his "Travels" (pp. 135 to 
149) given accounts of the diamonds he bad 
seen and sold, and he lays great stress on the 
knowledge |)Ossessed by the native diamond 
merchants (banya). Diamonds iu the rough 
are unattractive pebbles. Even with those 
who profess to be acquainted with gems, the 
white sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for 
the diamond. Some of tlie " Ceylon dia- 
monds" which the Singhalese offer for sale, 
are made of rock crystal ; and many of the 
" rubies," and other precious stones, that the 
Shans bring with them in their annual cara- 
van from the north of Burmah, are made of 
rock crystal coloured artificially. There are 
heated aud plunged into coloured solutions. 
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The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
is sup(K>sed to have originated in Asia at some 
unknown period. Diamonds were first cut 
in Europe in 1 456 by Louis Berquen, a citizen 
of Bruges. 

Diamond Cutting "is effected Hy a hori- 
?:ontaI iron-plate about ten inches in 

1)2 
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immkr, eaUad » sekiff' or mill, wliiflh rmrolvet 
Am JOOO to aOOO tinwB per miiMita. Th» 



in a faall of pewt«r, at the end 
«f ta trm, restiog upon the table in which 
the pi^te reTolres ; the other end, at which 
Ik bail CQiUaiiiiDg the diamond is fixed, is 
pand vfm. the wheel by iron weiRhte mt 

dtaelioa of the workman. The 
bm4 a eat bj taking advantage of its cleav> 
&nd also by abrasion with its own powder, 
uti bj irictioa with another diamond. It is 
tfraMief graet kboor, and maoj boara are 
ipaC ■ pradaeiag a emgle facet Diamonds 
tr« cnt into rarious forms, called the Brilli- 
ant. D« /?o»r, and the Table. The first fonn 
mm tike gem to the beat advantage and ia 
Mlvitt the table npwafdk la the 
•urfiMe is eevered wilh eqoi- 
terminating in a sharp point 
%i &e sommit. This form is used when the 
ycead of surface is too great for its depth, 
aad it coold ooi be cut into the briUiaiit fonn 
vtel gTMt loBS. The table b applied to 
mdk diamoDds as may be regarded as plates, 
haiii I , or slabs of small depth compared to 
tkrlr superficial extent. The brilliant and 
iat rose lose in cutting and polishing some- 
vknleMdMBhalf the weight. Inthe fbnna- 
%m of either a hrilltaot or rote^iamond so 
■ach ia cot away that the weight of the 
pqltsfaed pem is not more than half that of 
tkic rough crystal out of which it was formed. 
Tie weight and eoneeqaentlj the Tatne of 
^isoumds are estimated in carats, each of 
«yebi« equal t4j3'166 grains. The diamond 
is a**<i rbr cutting glass. It is also employed 
iv tiie iensc^ of microscopes. It has but 
Me ehiooMtic aberratioiH hot the freqseat 
h«phri^ ef ita atroetme it a drawbaok 
^ hi fBplojmeDt for this purpose. Dia> 
— O ' d ? tre esteemed by native jewellers 



Talae riaes as the sqoare of the weight, Uius 
if a one carat (8i gnuni) dhunondeoat £ 8, 
a two carat diamond will be (2 4- 2 x.8) £32. 

But there is much of fancy pricing. The 
diamond is not acted on by any acid. Dia- 
monds are weighed by the caiat, 4-grains «3 1 
earat^ Ifil^oafata or 606gcain8 1 oa. troj. Dhi- 
moede firequently becomes phosphorescent on 
exposure to light. They are found crystalline 
and amorphous, and of all colours, white, 
yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, green, blue 
blaok aad opalefeeat. Stooet with natoi^j 
acute angles are used for enttk^f gkua aod 
sell at £10 the carat, for most gems will 
scratch but diamonds alone cut glass. 
The diamond is found in India, in the Dekkan, 
ia the river Penoar, in tfie Gaddapah district 
and near Banganapilly, in the lower part of 
the Kistnah, formerly near Ellore and at 
Golcoiidah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £ 5,000, was 
said to lutve been (d>tained in the Pennar or 
at Banganapilly. In Taverniei^ thae the 
minea of Golcondah are said to employ 6,000 
persons, but the chief places are Pannah and 
the river Sonar in Bundelcund, at Sumbul- 
pore on the Mahanuddy. It is also found in 
8«naitFa, Anatvalia, tfaeUval mountains, Seoth 
Aftiea» Brazil, North Aneciea, Mahnea ?, 
Borneo and Celebes ? 

Diamonds of Brazil arc found in quartz con- 
glomerates, containing oxides of iron, also in 
allaTiaai,in hMMeand imbedded crjstab, almost 
alwaya of small sise, aod most Areqaent ia 
company with grains of gold and pUttinnm. 
Ordinary diamonds are mostly taken to Europe 
from the Brazils, but on an average, of 1 0,000 
stonesythere will act be one of 18 carats found. 

The dhuBood was considered bj the 
Romans a remedy against incnboe and snc* 
cabos : the ruby against poison : the ja- 



tiKfi:^t clans of jewels. The diamonds of cinth procured sleep : the sapphire procur 

" ed favour with princes, the chrysolite as- 
suaged wrath. Eaeh of the twelve apostlse 
was sjfmbolised with a precious stone, Fetsr 
by jasper, John by emerald, and so on. 
— Tavernier's Travels: pp. 135 to 149. Sir 
S. Raffles Hist, of Java. Low's Sarawak, 
Rmmit* Mtmoirffp,mJS90, Penmmfs 
Hindustan,Vols. ii, iii. Heyne's Tracts. Ten^ 
nant on the diamond in III. London News. 
Captain Cullen. Lt. Netobold. Dalrymple's 
Repository. Dr. Voysey's Private Journal. 
Dana Mammal of Mimeralogy ; Catalogma 
of Great Eakibkiomof 1851, (Class, xxlii)— 
Eng . Cyc.j p. 823. A inslie*s Materia Mediea. 
Mason's Tenasserim . Powell's Hand-book. 



cla&aed by them as white, yellow, 
tti, gnea and Uadt ; the colored ones are 
cxtrendy rare, but they are occasionally 
'■njid ofa white color spotted with red. which 
«re rejected as bad. They are classed by the 
■artkem native jewellers into three kinds — 
Hira ha rang»i-oaasadii^ grayish or the eokr 
sf ml aiBiacaiisr , "hira roakduni,'* of paler 
•nlor ; aod "almas-i'hadidi/* The diamonds 
eeea in such abundance amongst the native 
fntry of India are almost all cot in England, 
sad the principal gems osed ia India are the 
hftatasalir rabies, emenlds, opak, garnets, 
aai tbe whole fiunily of siliceous gems. 

Damoods, in Paris, dnriog the revolution 
oi' the 18tb and 19th centuries, doubled their 
aod of late years, small stones are 



Chambers' Journal, J une. 1 868. Tomlinson, 
p. 800. Loiter of Mr, Tennant t» Illustrated 
V bat the prices of tbe rarsr and : London Nwtt 81 sf January Vol, u, 

■arta coatiaoe much the tamt. Tbe ' No, 548. CrawfmrtFa Die, p, 120. 
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DUSBBKI& 



DIBABAOANS. 



DIAMOND ADDER. A mtifnii of 

Australia. 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of using 
coloured raUus for cauiug the bottoms of 
dMlni. It wu iBTCiBted bj Mr. DetniiaiDp 
of Madras, boring the holes end potting ou a 
fii*8t layer of rattan stripes, and a croi>s layer 
to form the diamond figares ornamented with 
colours and gilded, so as to imitate the splendid 
kinkaba of ladia. The ooloora ore naed, 
in powder, mixed with copal varnish, and the 
gold leaf is applied over u coat of gold size. 
The colour used for the sofa and chairs, above 
rafenred to fa ^rmilioo. Hewaa the trat to 
introduce colouring aud gilding hi eane-work. 
It has a splendid effect and b^ing very durable 
owing to the peculiai* hard aud polished crust 
of the rattan but it can be applied iu all eorts 
of rieli internal dooontion, aa woU aa ohaira 
mod sofas. 

DIAMOND CEMENT. See Gelatine. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, in Lot. 15* 61' N. 
and Lat. 94' 17' E. 

DIAMONT. Pol. Diaaaood. 

DIANA of the Greeks, is represented in 
hindoo mythology, by Atavi Devi. See 
Saraswati ; Osiris ; Lustral ceremonies. 

DIANTHUS, a geons of flowoHog plaoita 
of wWeh several speciea are cultivated in 
the gardens of India. D. cai*yophyllus or clove 
piuk clove flower, and D. chineiisis are called 
Karnphsl : tlie latter is of various colours, 
and aono misod— *thflj flowor oil the year 
round, and give seed immadiotoiy as it mdes, 
and which will spring up again if sown. 
The double flowered varieties are much 
esteemed : the colours are crimson, red and 

DIAPER. 

Drel, Di r. 
Lmge ouvre, Fa. 
Ml, Oaa. 

A fine lloivered linen, used for table cloths 
tmd napkins, manufactured iu the north of 
Ireland, Gennany, and Scotland. Diapera 
arc also made of cotton, iu imitation of the 
lhien^[ooda beaHng thaaaoM nano. Tho ** Shot 
Diapei" of Masulipatam, so made that it is 
difficult to ascertain whether it was not shot 
with silk, is a cotton iabi-ic, excellent in 
qnafity and aoionr.*^ilf. Est. Jur, MtpoHe.y 
McCmitlMM JHeHonary, 

DIAR OR DEODAR, of Mazam, Kaahmh* 
and Kaghan, Cedrus deodara. Loud. 

DIARBEKIIi, a pashalik ou the north 
Am of Baghdad. It is the Holknr 
At Diarbekir, the Tigris is 
often 250 yards wide. The Diarbekir branch 
of the Tigris passes by Rod wan and Hassan 
Keif, before it joins the proper Tigris. The 



ont in the cliffs of the Tigris. There is a 

prodigious number of these coves, which are 
said to be very ancient, and cut into different 
apartraeuts. Altoousoo, the river Caprus of 
antiquity, ia oalM the Leasar Sab by Abol* 
feda. fx joins the Tigris below Dtarbekir bat 
it is an error to call the river Altoon, which is 
an epithet only belongiug to the bridge, fiom 
what it ooat, Altooo meauiug gold or money. 
•^BMb BtridmM m j r aar sfif < o% \ p. 
379 and ii, p. 13. See Tigriannd MonoL 
DIASPRO. It. Jasper. 
DIAZ, BARTHOLOMEW, in the reign 
of John II king of Portugal, procaodoi 
with three vessels to ascertain Ika aonthorn 
boundary of the African continent, and, 
driven from the land near the south Cape he 
ultimately regained the African shores, east 
of the Cape, at aBnj which they callid tho 
Bay of Cows. The men seong the land 
trend easterly here began to murmur aud 
compelled Diaz to return. As they shaped 
their course homewards they rounded that 
famous potni in August 1486, to which Dies 
gave the name of the " Cape of Terapeste," 
but which John, with more foresight as to the 
future importance of the discovery, changed to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope. Bias was 
the first who, iu recent times, doubled tho 
Cape of Good Hope. He landed at Calicut, 
about the beginning of the 16th century, 
soon after the discovery of America by Colum- 
boa. Ho waa drowned in one of fonr ships 
lost by Cabrai, in his voyage from Brazil to 
Calicut. — TcTinont's Cej/lon. See Cabral, 
Albuquerque, Vasco-de-Gamez, Debul. 

DIATOMACE-ffi. The Hasan-i.Yusuf 
of the Psajab^ is a rnhstta oUieooQa shell of • 
triangular fom, cue of the Diatomaceis found 
floating on lakes and ponds in the hills of 
Kashmir, whence it is skimmed off and dried. 
It was erronoooaly daaorlbod hj Honigberger 
and others, as a aeedy-<-Aid»ll'# 
V. i, p. 384. 

DIB, Hind. Typha angnatilblia» 
Eragroetis cyuosuroides. 

DIBARADAKB; or Dimntanai orofibr-, 
ing of fire from dipO) n lamp and uaidaMi: 
to sacrifice, a daily ceremony in honour of 
the hindoo gods, and makes the last part 
of the worsh^>. The brahman who officiates 
hokb in one hand n etnaill beflt which Im, 
sounds and in the otiwr n oopptf laittp ihlij 
of ghee, he makes it pass and re-pass ronnd< 
the statue of tlie god he worships. During' 
this tinoi the itanoing girls or bayadere 
dance and sing his praises; nftH* ^vldehl 
the assiPtRTit^ in contemplation, with bands 
joined, address their vows to the idol : the 
brahman then breaks the garland with which 
Mahallemi Koords lire in caToros horeabonla, ! tho idol is adorned, distributee the fragment&i 
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DlOttiBT. 

to At people and receives from them tlie 
«ftriDg» ihej bare brought to the divinity. 
The daooe before the gods during divine 
■raei^ and on festival days, was a ceremouj 
Mdi md bj ifaB meientt. The ptkmf of 
Xsn, called fifltit, were htld in great esteem 
Wtl»e KomsDs: they were excellent mounte- 
hanb. Thc^ d&nced at Delos during divine 
Thh diaee ww perAiruied in a very 
manner MDong Um Greeks, aad IIm 
: they moved from tl)e left side of 
Aetllar to tiie right, meaning to intimate the 
eoone of the heavens, which moves from the 
S liiej then ntaived fton the 
l^ditto^ ]efl side, which represented 
AeMioQcf the planets. The origin of this 
imtk very uncertain. King David danced 
MhidM Ark, when brought baek from the 
AirtB^ and ao Smbt wmU his toliyeets 
<liBce to his playing on the harp. We find 
is Exodos, that the Jews danced before the 
goii^o calf; but there never was known a 
P«pie likeAehindoMyWio «booM girls of 
m ikin to dnee beftra their idohi.-^ 
Smiernfs Voyage, p. 157-9. 
D16I Dlfil, £no. CaMtlpuiiA eoriaria, 

DIB.6BA88, Hnm. pToodoo dMtylon 
»l«o t grass or reed, Typha angnatifolui. 

DIBONG. See Mishmi. 

Die, io hindoo astronomy, the four cardinal 
ptBti of the compass. Asta die ; tlie eight 
pnaeipal poinii including the eerdinal ones. 
iWAata die are called the eight corners of the 
orer cnch of which a divinity is sup- 
pled to preside. — fVarren't Kala Sanhita. 

DICE, 

S«^n. Dot. Mi. It. 

5JH ?w« r. ) Fa. Buwah pari ; cI'kd'o.KALaT 

r«<i-QaL KMti. Kos. 

Mas, Sr. 



OIDYHOOABPUS. 

DICHIPTERA. R£TUSA» Josa. Sjn. 

of Rungia repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, WJjA, 

Mimona cinerea. Linn. ; Roxb. 
Desbtnanthua cinereuB, Willdt. 
Aoatia eiMrea, Sprmf, 

H dalaa, Dtn. 
Cafllia etacrea, O. dt P. 

Vurtoli. HiMD. Velutunu 

Andua-gaaa. SlMOB. Yel-ftur. 

Waim4aift. Tav. YaUttata. 

Veda-tan. Vaaatank 
Va«lataU maraiQ,, 

A nnell scrabby tree or iat^ge shrub, abund- 
ant in the hot and drier pert* of Ceylon, 
and Coimbatore and common in wa.ste places 
of the inland country, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Dr. Gibbou had not seen it near to 
the eout. The wood is Tory hard, strong 
and good for p^gs, but too small for enj 
other purpose.— Dr^. ff ig/tt, Gibson^ Fltm, 
Andh., Thwaitet' £m. PL ZnfU R9»b. Cor^ 

PI. 1 r4. 

piCKSONIA ANTARCTICA. SeeCU 

botium billardieri. Ferns. 

DICLIPTERA R0XBURGHII,iV.a6£:. 

Kirdb, of Jhelmn. 1 Wihnwna. ol Pkaiah. 
aooinl, off Baas. | 

A medicinal plaoi^ grows up to 6,500 ftei 

in the Western Himalaya -Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

DIC^CUM, a genus of birds of the family 
Nectariuidias, 6 gen. 36 sp., viz., 8 Arachouo- 
thera, 19 Neolarlofe ; 5 Dicnum i 1 Myzan- 
the ; 2 Prionochilus ; I Piprifoma. 

DICRANOCEPIIALUS ADAMSI, Pas- 
COE, a beetle of Korea, a douhle-helnieted 
Coleoptera. It occurs also on tlie Himalayas. 

DICBUBIDjE, a fiuoily of birda, comprie- 
ing 1 gen. 5 sub-geo. 14 sp., viz., 1 Chibie; 
2 Chaptia ; 1 Bhringa ; 3 var. Edolius, 9 
Dicrurus. One of the genus Dicrurus is the 
Droofo alirike of the peninsula of India. 
Other species m D. eanileBoenfl, D. leoco- 



^^•Md la Borope are cubical pieces of ^ ^, 

'Torr, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on pygiajm*d D. edoliformie. See Birds. 
^ of their aides fiwn 1 to 6, accord ing to " ' 
^mber of the face ; and, used for playing 
P«««r chance. Those oeedby the hindoee 
«« oWoog pitces of bone or ivoiy. The 
yrjof Draupadi being staked and lost by 
'iu4iahthir«, the eldest of the Pandava to 
|^|<ilisM ia equalled by one in Ainaworth's 
OU Sc Panls, and another in Maatf ^ Histoiy 
«^ Eogland.— Faulkner. 
DICERA8. See Cliamacea : Chamidae. 
DiCUHlTy according to Professor Wilson's 

oofmpnoii iw 
'^Aita, a nei&e most appropriately given 
^ Wahmao?, and the title of one of the 
I branches of the Kanojia brahmans, it 
bsne some iamiliea of Maratha 

st4 .fm CMpw mA n^%m 



DIG YPELLI U M CAJiXOPHyjULA- 
TUM. See Ginuamoo. 
DIDDAKI, HuTD. Astragalus muUicewL 
DIDI8CUS C^RULEUS. AwMift 
plants, grown from seed in a light loamy ao9^ 
and the plants either I'eared io pots. <Mr ift 
flower beds. — RiddelL 

DI-DITSH:-'N.aUON :-^MOI t^W- 
MOI and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying the 
mountain ranges l>ctween Tonkin nnd Cochin 
China, and between Cochin China and Kaa>- 
ho^xB.— Latham** Deecriptive Ethnoiaga. 
DIDO. See Hindoo.. . ' • 
DIDRIAN. Hind. CaBsalpinia sepiaria. 
DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of plants of 
which Dr. Wight gives as species, D. Hum- 
boMtiaiiik Ijimtii, oveUfoUe, BotOeriaoa, and 
tMMiteii, D. anavticnMb is UtM hf Dr. 
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DIKAMALLBB. 

WalUch to be med as a perfume and aronMitie 
drugt called by the natives Kumkunia and 
RaDigoviiidi^i2^^e,p»294 1 (yShamghmuy, 

p. 448. 

DIE-DU-LET. Pan. Borm. Cotton tree. 
Bombaz ]ieteroph7lla.-*JfeCl0<faiNf. 

DIEG, at this place a battle was fought 
and won by Lord Lake. See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Chagos 
Ifllaucls, ia about 14 miles long aud exteuda 
from lat. r ISi'S. to r 27|'S. It it km 
and generally only 8 or 10 ieet abOTO high 
water tides. — Horsurgh. 

DIELEN. Gse. Deals. 

DIEN-NEEUNG.— ? Id Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for r!ee>poanderi ; it is a eloee- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIER. Hind. Cocculus villosus. — DC. 

DIER HIER. HiNO. Kasb. Menisper- 
mnm birsutum. 

PIE SFET EB. See India. 

DIE-TUK. BuBM. Cotton Tree. Bombaz 
keterophylla. — McCleU a nd. 

DIGAMBAliA. One of the six ntheis- 
tical systems of philosophy, current amoogBt 
the eastern Aryan race in India. The other 
live are the Chanralcay Togachan* Sidlmnta, 
Wai-bashilca, and Madliy arnica all ftill of 
indeterminate phrases and containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics. The derivation of 
Charuvaka is from charoo, insinuating and 
▼aha, a word. See Jains : Vidja. 

DIGAMBARA. Sense. Literally skyclad. 
A mendicant going about naked and a divi- 
sion of the Jains the members of which either 
go naked or wear coloured clothes in opposi- 
iioa to the soretambara, or Aose who wear 
white. Digainbara is from dish, a point tS die 
compass, and ambara, cloth. — Wilson. 

DIGHI. Hind, a tank or reservoir. 

DIGUE ISLAND, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhabited.^i7ert6ttr^/l. 

BIG-VUATA, Sans. From dish, the 
quarters of the earth, and vijaya, conquest. 

DIHONG, the principal feeder of the 
Brahmaputra and navigable for 3 or 4 days 
journey, above its junction wl^ the Lohit. 
It is sopposed to be the Tsan-pn of Tibet but 
Mr. McCesh is donbUhl of this. SsrAbor ; 
Mishmi. 

DII PATBES, of the Romans, the Pitri- 
deva of the hindooe. 
DUES. Sp. nlio Jogoetes de Nfamos. 

Sp. Toys. 

DIJLAH, a name of the Tigris. 

DIKAJAKOSA, Buss. Cervulus pygar- 
giis. 

ntgAlffA TXHie^ is tlie fVagrant gum resin 
of Gerdenieloddei^Boxburgh, it exudes in 
amber wrioared transparent drops, at the ends 
of young shoots, and from thence it is coi 



DILLBNIAOUS. 

leeted. It is moot nsefbt in prsToatiog ver- 
min feeding io wooads and is useftil in 

hospitals, keeping away flies from sores, hy 
its strong aroma, and is an article in the 
materia of the village £uTier. It deserves 
mere atteatioii. DiSasMdi, from Qardoub 
gummifera, is stated by D. Gibson to be pro- 
duced within the Bombay Presidency, its 
effects in preventini; the aceesa of flies to 
festering wounds and running eores, is 
rsmaihableu — M, E, J. JR., Spry's Suggest, 
p. 67. Dr. Gibson. 

DIK'HIT. A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting 
the pergunnahs of Kootea, Futtehpoor, Ekdul- 
la, Mootour and Ghazeepoor in the Futteh- 
poor Distriet, also in Oodh aad Budeikhund. 
— Elliot Snpp. Gloss. 

DIKSHA, S. In hindooisro, saeriAsiai 
worship : initiation into sacred rites. 

DIL, Hind., Pkrs. The heart. 

DILA, Hind. Odtaa wodier, also Amndo 
phngmilss, Oyperus taberosoi^ Sefarpos 
maritimus. 

DILATBIb BEBITIEBL See Hamo- 

doraceae. 



DILEMI. See Afghan. 

Dilivaria ilicifolia, Jtm.. 
Aeaatfatts flidf oUttS, Kan., 



Paina ahab, MaLEAL. 
Koli rooli cheddi, Taj 
Aliaa, Teu 
Eti cbilla. Tel. 



Hnrkfloh kaata. Him 
Haricvt, Hnro. 
Hakorch, Base. 
K»-y«, BuBM. 

Grows in marine lagoons canals and deltas 
south of India. It resembles the holly ; its 
leaves and root are naed medicinally. — Roxb. 
Voigt^ V^fui PUtnU, 

DILKA, or^smearing with oil, is in general 
use by tlie natives of the Soudan every evening 
by those who can afford it, before retiring to 
rest ; to its use is to be ascribed the entire 
absence of cutaneous diseases, and also their 
benig able to rssist the oold aad entting winds 
of winter widi no other protection than a 
slight calicc scarf or shirt. — Egypt^ the 
Soudan and Central Africa, My J, 
FetheHch, F. R. G, S, 

"DILL, the anise of scripture, Aaethum 
graveolens. It is the ai^wav of tim GtcoIks, 
and Adas manis of the malays. 

DILLAET. Hind, a summons server, a 
peon. — ffiis. 

DILLENIACEiEk DC. A natural order ef 
liandsome trees^ shrubs, or vaMt shrubs, 
rarely herbs, amounting to about 115 species, 
of which 42 belong to the E. Indies ; 2 to 
Guinea ; and 1 to New Caledonia. The In- 
dian forms are ranged under nine genera; 
vis., ISwMler 2W«OTf«i Mvnder&iisuis 
3 under Wormia Actiaidia ; 1 under Aero- 
tmna ; 4 under Colbertia ; 1 1 under Dillc 
nia ; 1 under Capet lia ; 3 under Acrotrema ; 
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DILLENIA AUREA. 

ud I Doder Sehumacherin. With a tew 
exoeptioiia, the properties of tlie order are 
vmtm.— VoigL, p. 17. 

DILL8NIA, a genos of plants several 
^iesof whiek,' yielding useful and valu- 

ible timber?, prow in Ceyloo, in (he two 
peninsulas, aod in the northern provinces, of 
hdia. Some, of which the timbers are de- 
toMftre not yee tpecificallj determioed. 
TIm pang caljeee of D. seabntta and D. 
tptdm luTe a pleasant taste and are used in 
euiiei bj the iahabitauts of Chittagong and 
Tht flowers of one of this genus, 

w ttMenmtfiol^Bniii are as large as two 

fift*. 

MfHia augusta, 7au byewn, Burnt, also D. 
•■K Bjew, Burm. and D. tpeciosa. 
link jev, Ainii, oeeor in Barmah. The two 

i'iim pleotiAd in the fbrests of the Pegu 

. lil'trict, bat become scarce to the north of it, 
udAe third species is scarce even there, but 
8Mn% growing iu a laterite soil. Thej 
'ttnshare a light brown wood and aiR>rd 
^ «Bd good timber for house buildings. 
TbeDiIlen)a8 are not only valuable as timber 
Jiw^ but for ornamental purposes. In 
•vAiDd April, the forests are really daz- 
<%fi«itt the bright yeUow flowers whieh 
•eerowded on their leaileBs branches. These 
IWtt would be worth cultivation in England. 
Afpecies of Diileuia always found on the 
w« sT streams, htaeecalled water Dillenia 
^7 *e Kirens, produces t large green ftnit, 
*iiich is bronpht to the bazaar and considered 
ifworife vegetable with the natives. 

^Cipuin Benson, says D. " ornata," D. 
"•Ml** And D. "speciosa, of Moulraein 
plantifal and of large girth, have 
^ good timber, useful for general pur- 
house and ship building. Captain 
JDeputi/ Assistant Commissart/ 
r. Hooker, Him. Jour., p. 395 ; 



DILLENIA SCABRELLA. 

.scarce to the north of it. Wood of a light 
brown colour occasionally used in house 
bailding, but mostly for firewood. Breaking 
weight lbs. 196. A eabio foot weighs 48 Ibe. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the avei'age 
length of the trunk, to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girtli, measured at 6 feet 
from the giound, is 9 fbet It sells at 12 
an aas .per cubic ibot. — Dr, Brmndit, Cat* 'Cat. 
Ex. of 1 862. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? ? Gode para. 
Singh. Grows in the western parts of Ceylon 
where its wood is used for rooA of houses. 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. and it it said to 
last 40 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

DILLENIA ELLIPTICA. Thdnb. and 
D. Indica, Linn, are srut. of D. speciosa. 
Thunb. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thumb. 

Wormia Integra, H. f. et T., I. c. p. 68, cum iyn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleuiaceous trees growing iu that island 

DILLENIA OBNATA, md(. i 



ISms, 

DIILENU, Species, Zin Pyun Nigan 
"od for 



A tree of Moolmein, with a strong 



^ for any ordinary purposes. Fruit 

roXENlA, Species. Zimbooo. Burm. 
J^ofXaToy.tised in buUdiog.— Capl. 

JagNlA AUGUSTA, Roxb. Zin- 
J?J*»- Barm, Grows In the Garrow 
in plentiful in the finests of the 

^ district but becomes scarce to the 
■•wofit. Iu wood is of alight brown 
it yields a large and good timber 
)t§,M0Cl0tMt VoigL 

JBI&'Ia: lifBS^ Am. Zimbyoon. 

Abundant in the plains and hilla and 
^«||B|fitiiof..Briti8]i B^nnah bat more 
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Grows plentiful and of large girtii in Pegn 
and Moulmeio, and furnishes a strong good 
timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
Howen^Dr, Mtmm, CapUKkm Bemtom. 

jyjLUEtnA PHiOSA, Romh, Grows fn 
near Goalpara, on the banks of the 
Megns, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for canoea. — Roxb.^ Vol, ii, p. 652, 
VoigL 

DIIiLENIA BESTUSA, Thmb. 
WomiaMkM% A/ «l I 0«da paia. Bonn. 

A moderate aiaed tree, growing in Ceylon, 
to an elevation of 2,000 £b^^ bnt not alwnd- 

ant. — Thw. p. 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb, 

D. scabra, BremHs. 

Zen-Bjwon. BuaM. I ^ulgilL Cav. ' 

Kyet-sen-bowa. BoaiL ( KnmaL Mabb. 
Byew. BuaM. I 

Grows in Chittagong ako in' CSanara and 

Sonde where it is most iMHnmon below the 

ghaut. Grows large, long, and straight. Its 

acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 

seems to be used for boat planks in Cenara, 

bnt it is not reekoned n .dudee wood in the 

Bombay Presidency. It is plentifiil in the 

Pegu province, but becomes scarce to the 

north of it, and it is, there, of large girth, 

furnishes a large good timber and is useful 

for general purposes, as house and diip hnild- 

ing.— I>r5. Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 658, Gib99m 

and McCldUmd, Captain Bemam, 
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DILLENIA SPE0IO8A. 

DILLENIA. PENTA&YNA, Aoxb. Vol. 
ii, p. 652. 



Colberiia ooromanddliaoa. DO. 

Wormiaoovomandeliana, Sprtng. 



Girnar. Hind. 
Sj'iilita. WaLKAL. 
Honda-para. SiNOH. 
Ruvya. Sahs. 



Uva manun. 
Pedda 
SLalinga. 
Urracnettu. 



Tam. 



•I 



B|00-ben. Boi 



Til. 



Ilawa-dara. 
Rowadan. „ 



3BM, 

ifpar tree. BNO. 

fiomraL Mahb. 
SiAigalu. „ 

Finnay maram. Tam. I 

This lA a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the poou spai s 
.of coauDflroe. It bt comnxm on the face of the 
WMtera Ghauts. In Coimbatore, it is a tall 
tree. It is a great common tree, in the Kon- 
kun aod Ghaut jungles of Bombay, but never 
found inland. As • tree of British Bnmah, 
.ii Is nbttodMit in the Eng. Forest (the ftreet 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora) where its wood 
is hard and strong, and used for rice mills. 
It gro.ws in Assam. A cubic foot weighs 69 
lbs. &i ft Ihll sitnrn tree on gpod soil the 
average length <tfdie trunk, to tiwirtl branch 
is 20 fe6t, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a large 
timber tree in Assam where it is used for 
einoes, its wood there b^g elose-l^ndned. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
hard wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the GoUavery 
but not known on the right bank* Dr. Cleg- 
bom says "this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes thepoofi spars, 5o valuaiile for 
shipping, though Calophyllum inophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered." Dr. Wight 
sayf» in CdbabiAore " the itoiibirily of native 
names between this and Oalophyllam bophyl- 
lum leads me me to suspect some mistake 
here. The wood of Dillenia pentagyna is 
said to be exceedingly strong and veir durable 
even when buried under ground. Sihioe this 
paper Was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have 
"been informed that this is the tree that fur- 
nishes the Poon Spars, aod judging from the 
manner of growth, I feel satlmf^ihat- this 
infomrtbnis 66KHtiLi :Thia is a tall, the 
otfier, a short stunted tree." " I do not find" 
gays Dr. Gibson, " that the wood is used for 
any purpose more important than for the 

Sanks used in the deeks of native beals. It 
iidl<Mi|il0fad in house porposeis. This tree 
is ib' threat request by the merchants of Bom- 
'bay,' from the wood splitting well. Its leaves 
are used for roof duDnsge.— Z>r#. Roxb^t Vol. 
•ii, ^.^652, fVighty Cleghofn^ OiBiOM, Bran- 
dis, Voigt, p. 18, Captain BeddotM, Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 0/1862, Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA, Thmb. ; 
Rheede ; fV. if A. W. Ic. 
Dilltnia Indies, lAnn. | Dillenia elliptic*, Thunb. 



OhsIUa. 



I 



Tbarb-mk 'Bean. 
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The large flowered Dillenia is a large and 
ornamental tree, hardy and thrives well in 
compounds. It grows in Ceylon, in the two 
Indian peninsnlaai in Bengal, Assam, CMtta- 
gong, Java and the Molneeaa. Jx is abundant 
at Kotah in Ajmere and is a native of the 
valleys in the Circar mountains. Mr. Thwaites 
says it is common in the warmer parts of the 
island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, being most frequent on the banks of 
streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in 
the jungles of the Godavery, and furnishes a 
very hitfd wood. Dr. Brandis meiMtioM' that 
it grows on the banks of the mountain stnans 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not used. 
A cubic foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soli the average length 
of the trunk to the Ant branoh ia 15 'M» 
and average girth measured at 6 Uset lirom 
the gi*ound is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most 
recent writer, but, if the same tree, his opinion 
does not correspond with that of Dr. McClel- ; 
land who deserilwa the " Thabyew" as soaree 
in Pegu, but as affi>rdbg a large and good 
timber for house-building, and for wood of a 
light brown colour. And Captain Dance 
deecribeo the *'TlMe4ieiMha'' as growing in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^ni, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet and 
the trees aV)uudant, but widely scattered all 
over the ^rovince^, here and there, inland. 
When seasoned, ii floata in water. It yields j 
a durable, tough, light wood, seemingly YVCf 
good for helves and is used for making gun- 
stocks, and by Burmese for building bouses 
and sundry other purposes. Its leaves are 
hard and rough and are used for poliahingl 
wood. Its flowers are very large wliite and 
fragrant. It is cultivated in gardens on 
account of its el^ant appearance. It flowers 
during the hot season aod bsfpnning 6t 
rains, the seed ripens in Iwrnary. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the finiit is 
full grown have an agreeably acid taste, and 
are much used by the natives, wbere the;tree 
grows, in flieir eurries. Thejr mi3k» i 
tolerably pleasant jelly, the wood uliofh hard 
and tough, aud is used to make gun-stock?. 
Roxb. — Orat-Aoi, is the Tamil name of the 
fruit of this large and handsome tree,andi8 used 
by the lower elass of natives hi their ecmiasj 
having an agreeable acid flavour ; and also iq 
chatnies. — Dn. Thwaites^ Roxb.t Vol. ii, p< 
650, Voigty -foffrey^ Brandis, McC lei lands 
Riddell and Irvine, Captains Beddome am4 
Bmmsi. Omi 3M. Tdp;, p. 199. I 
DILLI, or YemfiUe Mountains, in Lett. 12 
. r r N. and L. 7S* T 8" £. in tfaiabur, 
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DIWARRA. 

Mir (if set coast is 804 feet above the soa. 
It is tifio written Diilj, and Delly. Sonoeiat 
idrts tiat ii hii time tlie ivliole snr- 
niiDdiog iistikt, wliich extends toirards the 
asrti ae &r as Mount Delly, was inhabit- 
dbjdieMolandi, who lived merely bj pii-acy. 
Xboe soHitbbers are mentioned bj Flinj, 
hSm, fkkmy, tad other aaeieiii anthon. 
Tbey miited themselves to other pirates who 
'■Me<i on the Anpedib islands, near Goa, and 
oftueiail the soiali vessehs 8{uled from 
6«t»0iKUB. The hnta in whidi their 
viTttaad efaildren live, stand OB the eastern 
fiikof Moant Dilly. This mountaio, which 
! e *id3 fonns a cape or head-laiul, lies in the 
IiLtaie of 12* 5' ; and here Malabar or Mala- 
]ik, fKfeij so eaUedy endi.— Fo^o^e to the 
iiithimi Gwmmd 2W. AmMy. 

DELI. Alias, is a -village on the south 
(m of the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9* 
U S. Long., 123* £. The produce of the 
VfUxmriDg territory, consists chieflj of 
wax and sanchu mod and is eanied 
vTfrbd to Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese 
K«5e?5ioD?, which lies on the N. W. coast of 
u isiifid ia a doe north direction, distant 
ihstjOoiilss ; or to Atapoupa, a lelilaBsent 

Ae Doish, also on the N. W. eeast, and 
•flOfwhat nearer than the former. Alias 
gmsA Dame to one of the inountainR on Timor, 
idi to be 12,000 feet high.— -Journ. Ind. 

nCL SBED. Seed of Anthnm sown. 

3ursl.inkt,8h«MLAB. MUreya, atadfa, Bslqrs, 
Ml Qci, Hon, Sajts. 
™P> Jo, fteHiHiepik Sbnb. 

ytifcain.i. L^t. Saddacnppei. TAIL 

•■■iiuk Uajlai. — Saddapa. Tau 

Attseed elliptical seeds with brown and 
1^)^ eoDvez backs, and pale membraoons 

Both the fruit and the plant are 
■•e'JBJediii the East Indies as condiments and 
of diet. The carpels have a bitter 
tMte, making them nseltal as car- 
^iatiria, Xlie seeds are procurable in all 
^-iiic hazare. The Indian species is the 
^^whum Bowa. Dill leaves are used to fia- 
*Kfioklea, the seed as a carminative, and is 
"ffMsd to beued in the maan&etnre of gin : 
Ititiaiaed fton eeedw-AiilliMr, ^aj^. 

DaPASAMD^BiaD. atniUaava]giiif» 

faloloeiis. 

^WAK&A, at Moqnt Aboo, has been 
ta remote antiqnity, and pilgrima 
been attnetad te its tcmpisai 
JjA-D- 1034, thoogh no notice was 
■■►*f it in the maps of India before the 
1806, Hindoo temples seem to havo 
hii»b ffM0la eiei MIeaM te Siva 
^^i VMhaa, bet all traces of them have dia- 
Mmm, htrnvHTf it their tradi- 



DIKA. 

tional site, and on it now stand the famous 
Jain temples which were built by Bimul 
Sah, a rieh Jam merchant and others, for, 
in Hindoo- Jain eatimationa Aboo is the holiest 
spot on earth. 

DIMDEAU. See Kush. 
DIHIYA, the great red ant of Ceylon, 
it bites severely. 
DIMITY, 

Dimitfw ar. 



Fb. 

Doldatto. It. 
Dimity is a stoat cotton doth, wliit^ ORUU 

mented cither with raised s^pes or figures, 
and employed for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Totnlinson, p. 490; McCoUocJCb CommeT' 
ciai Dictionaryfp, 474. 
DIMMUK, HoiD. Solenanthas, SpecUf. 
DIMOCARPUS L0N6AN, Zetir., Syn. 
of Nephelium longan, Camb. 

DIMORPHAJSTUUS, Aralia edulis is 
employed in China as a sudorific, and its 
yoang shoota are eaten.— JEi^. Cye, See 
Aralia. 

DIMRAUT, UiKD. one of the twelve tnhea 
of the Mewati. 

DIVRl of Hasan, Cedrda toona, var. ser^ 
rata, Boyle, hill toon. 

DIN, AuAB. Faith, as distinguished from 
Ma/hab, Arab. sect. Din ! Din ! for tlie faith ! 
for the faith 1 is the mahomedan war ciy. 
Hami-i-Din defender of the fiuth. 
DIN, Hind. Pibs. a day. 
DINA, Hind. A day, considered in a great 
variety of ways and durations, of which the 
following are the principal : 

let a SavanSft or Bhnmi savana diae» a 
natural day, being the time between two iut 
risings ; 

2d a Saura, diua ; of these there are two 
kinds ; and the •fanilarity of the name tends 
greatly to confine the beginners in the etn^ of 
Hindoo Astronomy. First ; the absolute 
pense of Saura, being sidereal, the Saura dina is 
the time between the same point of the ecliptic 
rising twioe ; or, more preciseb^, the time 
between the equinoctial points rising twice. 
Second, the ether Saura dina, is the time 
which the sun takes to describe one degree of 
the ecliptic. It follows therefore, that strictly 
spwUng, msither of these kind of diya are 
eqnaL wreoghont the year : yet the fonnert 
(which is also called Nacshatra dina) are 
supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Saoh is also the case with the 
latter, bat this only happens when caknbting 
the mean elements of the plaoeli by tlio 
Vacyam process. 

3d Diva dina, is equal to a sidereal revolu- 
tion of the inn. 

4th Pilrya dine, to a synodieal rerolation 
of the moon. 
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DINDUGA TREE. 



DIOMEDA. 



5th Brahma dina, is equal to a Calpa, or 
4,320,000,000 years, his nights being equal 
to his day. 

Tugft dina, is anotiier word for Ahargnna, 
meaning the number of days expired from 

the commencement of a Yu^. — Lastly, yuga 
dina means the anniversary day of that on 
which a yug began, which is always noticed 
in the Kalendur.— IParreii'j Kola Stmkita, 

DINAJPUR, a district and town of Ben- 
gal, the town is 261 miles from Calcutta. It 
lies to the south of Daijeling and is a flat 
couDtry. See Kocch. 

DINAR. 

Dcnarins. Lat. | Dinar*. SaKS. 
DINAR, a gold coin of value 5 to 10 shil- 
lings. Though sometimes applied by Ibn Ba- 
tuta to an Indian gold coin. Dinar is the only 
name he usee for the standard Indian silver 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is 
Dinar Diraham, which Defremery in some 
instances renders "Dinars of silver" and in 
others Dinars in Dirhems" sometimes the 
term used is Dinanir fissat 

The Roman denarius was of silver of the 
unit of 60 grains : — The dinara of the Sans- 
krit was 32 rates or 64 grains.— ifM//«r, Kat/e 
Cathay If pa. ccxlix. 

DINABUM, a section of the Baichtiari. 

DINCANU GARJUN. Hind. Diptero- 
carpus turbiuatus. 

DIND. The terms Dind and Khooshdli^ 
though etymologically the antipodes of each 
other, the first meaniug a ' compulsory con- 
tribntien,* the oth6r a benevolence, w vo- 
luntary, have a similar interpretation in 
Rajpootana. Bind is coeval with Hindoo 
legislation. The bard Chuml describes it, 
and the chronicler of the life of the great 
Sidraj ofAnhnlwarra, <*whoexpe11ed the seven 
Didda** or < great evils,' whose initial letter 
was d, enumerates dind as one of them, and 
places it with the Dholi and Dhakuji or 
minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, regent of 
Ketah, in 1817, abolished the Dind and com- 
manded a stone to be raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of 
dindf with the denunciation of eternal 
vengeance on whoever should revoke it. The 
effigies of tiie snn, the moon, also of the cow, 
and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated 
by all classes, were enrved in relief to attest 
the imprecation. — Tods Rajasthan, Vol, ii, 
pp. 208-570 

DINDASA. Hind. Juglans regie. 

DINDIGUL, a to\>'n in the south of the 
Peninsula, in a beautiful and fertile valley in 
Madura, extendinfj along the foot of the ghats. 

DINDUGA TREE, A.nglo-Can. 
Dinduga. Can. ! Bayla Nava maram. Tam I 
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According to Dr. Roxburgh, a species of 
Anderaonia. A large and valuable tree of 
the Wynsad.— 3faL Med,', p. 918. 

DINGER, Hind. Cajanus indicns. 

DINGHI, HniD. A smaU boit m use on 
the Ganfjos. 

DINGRI, UiND. Pluchea, species. 

DINGO a species of dog. See Canis. ' 

DINSA, Hind. Hex dipyrena. 

DINTE, Ger. Ink. 

DINT£NA,TxL. Clitoria tematea.— ^. 

and A. 

DIN-UL-ISLAM, the faith taught by 
Mahomed, literaltj the faith cf safety, Islam; 

Arabic, is from *' sal'kn,*' from which is the 

word " salam" or peace ; also " muslim" a 
person following the faith of Islam, and its 
plural " musulman," the usual term for a 
mahomedan. See Din. 

DIO, IIiXD. Pteris aquilina. • 

DIOCLESIAN ERA or Martyrs em dates 
from A.D. 284, the year of that emperor's 
accession. 

DIODATUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

DIODON. Globe fish of th«FBni.G7mno^ 
dontidaB. Thei*e are 6 Oiodoii s 23 T^trodon ; 
1 Triodon of Asiatic Seas. 

DIODORUS SICULUS. The first au- 
thentic account of Ceylon or Taprobane is 
given by Onesieolas» the Macedonian admiral,: 
who lived B«C. 329 or 830. Diodorus Siculus, 
B.C. 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
mentions it, aud Dionysius, who flourished 
A.D. 36, confirms former accounts, aud alludes 
to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it in 
the volume^ perhaps a compilation and in pai't 
a romance, as docs Abdoor Ruzaq : Ribeiro 
also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
Claudius Ca'sai", a romau publiouu, who 
fkrmed the custom's duties of the Red Sea, was 
driven from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, 
where he found a flourishing kingdom and .an 
enlightened sovereign, whom ho persuaded to 
send an embassy of four envoys to Rome, by 
way of the Bed Sea, for the purpose of negoti- 
ating a commercial trea^. See Ceylon, 
Khetri, Megasthenes, Perim, Yavana. 

DKECIOUS SNAKE GOUED. Tricho- 
santhes dioica. 

DEEGO, De CONTO, who wrote the Asia 
Portnguesa, was bom- hi Lisbon in a.i>. 1542, 
and died at Goa a.d. 1616, aged 74. He 
went to India when 14 and remained ten 
years, and then returned to Euroj>e, but after 
a short stay he agaiu came to India where he 
lived till his death.^J!ie/bMre. 

DIOMEDA a genus of birds of the family 
ProccllarifL-e of 6 gen. 12 ep. viz., 4 Diomc- 
dea ; 4 Procellaria ; 1 Prion ; 1 Pelicanoidcs j 
1 Puffinus ; 1 Thalassidroma. The birds arc 
known as the albatross and several species witfa 
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immmtm hmHSat to all taftvellera in the 
Mllern seas, the commoo albatross, the 
Diooedea ezulans of Liddsus, being very 
ccanDOO. D. fuliginoaa of Latham is also to 
teiH% aad IX cMoraTBohiw X«(A. aho BMl 
with. Mariners distingaiah them by other 
tUM, for ioataoce Diomedea ezulans, Lhtn. 
■ wiDderiog albatroas. D. spadicWi ia 
thegmnJiiUor Nelly of Milon. mAMo- 
lyBdiBi, their moUy-nuuiz w yellow-bill, ^nd 
D fiiliginosA, the sooty albatross. D. caota, 
Gould, the cautious albatross ; D. brachyura, 
GnU, the short-tailed albatrosa ; D. culmi- 
mh, GmU; the entminated dbatroM • D: M- 
psoti Lath, or sooty albatross ; D . melano- 
fiajK Gould is the black-browed albatross, 
aid other species, D. gibbo^a ; D. nigripes ; 
i).(ijiraoeo>rbyiici)a and D. spadicea. : - * 
P i B m rim aml wi fc Linn. Is almndMitaBd 
'cjal!r Dumeroua in all parts of the. Q^^ui 
'^■n-tQ ZCf and 60" S. lat., but it ranges 
and tartkr SQuth, even to wiihiu thj9 . A^- 

tlCte CifCtll* ' : j; 1 1 . 

Dwmtdea «tlM«pAry#,r^Temnu the 

ii»t abundant species of the southeni seas ; 
(({uilj Dutnerous iu ev^n^ ^^T^^^-f^® 
Wi aad 60lh degrees. 

Dimtd$9e»mta» — GouM. Thla'speciea wae. 
pncnred by Mr. Gould off theifiOiith OOest of 

Van Diemeo's Laud. 

Diomedea chloTorhynchus. — Lath. Occurs 
Wlwen 3(f and 60"' S. lat., iu both the 
Athatic and Pacific Oceans. 

Diomedea culminata. — Gould. Is rather 
aiaihkat \m\\ in tlio Pacific and Atlantic 
OcttOB, between 30" Hud 5.0° S.. hit- . ' \. 

tkmeiiea fuligino9ii.'-^Gne\. Ocean in afl 
(vti of the ocean between 30*" and 60*" Si lat., 
«Tal^ common off Van Diemcn's Land, Cajpe 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
iWi«/ca brachuura. — Temm., Found in 
Fteifie dcean. 

^^dea ^'£6o5a.—Grou]d.' An inhabitant 
' ^'tJieXorth Pacific Ocean. 

^^^**9edea olipaceorhuMcha. — Got^ld. Chiua 

Hr.Orey, in his * Genchi of Birda.'^also 
D. spitdieea as a species. He also 
^^D.gibbosa (Gould) synonymous with 
^^ipf*! Audubon, * Biog.,' vol. v, p. 327, 
llie'ialier aioie as haVing'Ihe 
?nontj.^Eng. Qyc, p. 558; •Seo-Albii 
^«» ; Birds, p. 526. .. I 

DIOMLDES. See Greeka of Asia. ' 

WON CAbSIUb. See Polyandry. "... • 

li01l£Din.B. See GyeadMseiB. 

WONTSIUS. SM Greeks of Asia. 

DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be 
of Cush who invaded India. See 
^Jjjjffiadoo, Vishnu. 

"WK^BA, a genus of pknts whidh 
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furnish the tropical esenlents called yama* 
It ifl the type of the natural order Dioscore- 
aeete. The best account of the species is 
that of Dr, Boxbui^h, who cultivated «eveu- 
teeoc sorts In the botanic garden^ Odciiitii t 
others are known to botanists, but far from 
perfectly though the f^i ' ''irijlg FiftltCtt nyotMWI 
are generally recognized ; 



aculeata, 
acutangnla, . 

alata, 

anguina, 

atropurpurea, 

belophvlhk 

holbifen, 

cirrhoRT, 

crispata. 



daemona, 

fasciculata, 

glabra, 

globoaa, 

heteruphylla, 

uummulari<i« 

oppositif ulia, . 

paa^phj^ 



purpurea. 

pulchella. 

rubella. . 

sadva. 

tomentoea. 

triphjrlla 

▼eraioolor. 

▼a^Mdlafta. 



The dioacoroayam plant is universally culti- 
vated among all thc; trills in th^ Eastprn 
Archipebgo, and generaUy inost so where rice 
is least abundant, but it no ivhere ibirns the 
chief bread of the people, as rice, maize, or 
sago do. The butatu, indeeJ, ^u(jl. Crawfurd 
thinks justly, is pref^rrccl to . ft^' th "Malay* 
and Javanese nanie,'nifefi^or l!iwi,"eicteii^9 not 
only to the languages of the ^Malay and 
Philippine Llnnds, but to those of the Pacific, 
and; to Madagascar. Iu the JPhilippiue Ian* 
goagea the name la identical with that in 
Malay ; in the Tonga it is ufl ; in the Tahiti 
eui ; in the New Zealand the same as in 
Javanase, nanael^, uwi ; in the language of 
New Ireland o^ and tnthe I^fadagascar vwi. 
With all these Ykifcti^ bf pronunciationth«M 
can be no doubt of the vh tnfiiUdeiitity' of the 
name. It is probjjjlc that .«e'veral specie? of 
dio^corca are uutivea of the Malayau Archi- 
pelago, but thai'.t^ cplljfre originated with 
one people, and wpa direpti^ or indirectly dis- 
seminated by them, seems likely from the 
universality of the name. It may be remark- 
ed, that in the language of Aladagascm*^ a 
wild yam |s called «Ti<ala» w!^\€k is, without 
doubt, the iiwi<«hw'— the wild or forest yam 
of the JavaiioFC, with the eliaion of thq final 
consonant, coufomably to the genius of 
Ifatagasi prounncfatioii. The word ubij be- 
sides being. applied speciSoaiillj.to jdtaa yam, is 
used as a generic for farinaceous roots;. Thus 
the batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by 
the Malays uvi-jai^a, . or the Javanese y^^i, to 
distiiignish it from the Dfiosooraa^ It - ia not 
a little remarkable that while eo i^any species 
arOvDutritious iu this genus, some should be 
highly dangerous ; but such is unquestionably 
the fact. D. dcemonu^ and i>. triphylla, 
both tpnate-leaTed specfee, haTo Tery naoser 
one and dangerous tnbers. Eatable soi-ts ore 
numerous. In Otaheite tlio D. bulbiferoj 
which bears small fieshy angular tubers along 
the eten in the axils of Uie leares, is the 
fiiTOTite speeies. The Eleptiant-foot-yani, 
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K&ku-kukal&Io. 81VOB. 
Sirrn ▼ullie Kelangu.TAM. 



Ahi;Bara. Hnnx 

Khum-alti, ,, „ 
Mvouk-phoo. Bdrx. 
Wing-italked yam. Bva. 
Ubi. Jav. MAL4T. 



DI0800KSA BATATAS. 

a species of dtoeoorea with a tuber nbout the 
size and shape of an elephant's foot^ is white, 
and often as light and agreeably as a potato, 
H alMNUidi fn Ktaem gtidwilMit bivrelyaMB 
ftittottg the Burmese, or in the maiket. — JBnff. 
Oje. p. 355. Craw/urd Dki^p. 448. MOiom, 
Voigl^ fV. Icones. 

DIOSCOBEA ACULEATA.— Ztnn. 

Soxb, fF,Ie. 

Mtt^ Bnra Hdid. 
dloU FlndUa« DoK. 
6<M Potato, Bif a 

Prickly rtemmcd yam ,, 
Kat*-lBel0nga, UajmlL. 

This small yattn is a very valuable and 

delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potato in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
poandi. The teste is like tnet oft fine diy 
yam. Ur. Jaffrey is not aware if this yam be 
much cultivated in Madras. — Roxb.j Vol. iii, 
p. 800, Voigt.y Ainsliet P' 251, Jaffrey. 

BIOSCOREA ALATA» Xina. 1ikt!td€, 
Baltic W,Ic. 

Perin-ValU-Kakafi, Kab. 
Katiji kelanga. „ 
Yami-kelang, TaM. 
Caehay Kalangn. „ 
Nilavaptii4alaiB. Tai. 



This yam grows wild in both the Gooeans, 

but is cultivated on the coast of Coromandel 
and in Bengal it is esteemed next bMt to J), 
globosa. — Ainslie. Roxb^ Voigt. 

DIOSCOEEA ATBOPURPUREA,ilo«6. 
Dark pnrpU ysai. Bvo. | Xjonk Bettb 

A yam witfi e dark porple ree* is one of 
the best yams. It is extensively cultivated 

both by Karens and Burmese. It is cultivated 
at Malacca, tubers are large and irregular, 
and grow so near the surface of the ground 
as to apfMar in dry weather through the cracks 
that they make in the ?oiI by rai^g theeartb 
over them. — Mason : Eng. Cyc. 

DIOSCOBEA BATATAS, Uie Chinese 
yam, was introdooed into Europe about the 
year 1 849, having been sent A*ora Shanghai, 
by M. de Montigy, the French Coneul. It is 
everywliere cultivated in China and bears 
the names of Chou-yu ; Tou tchow ; Chan' 
9hbm ; Chtm-^ tmd C^an^ which signifies 
the " Aram of the Mountain." At Nankin, 
it is very large and of excellent /farowr ; that 
of the Chou district is still better, but for 
medicinal purposes, the Cliineee prefer Hint of 
file Hoai-king district, where tiie Cbou>yu 
root is laxative and sweet. It is particularly 
worthy of a place in the kitchen p^arden, as well 
as in field culture, on account of its perfectly 
ibenlcot Itevmir, and* the abeeaee of any aller- 
laste of sweetness^ addity, or apieteess^ sneii 
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Paau-kodoL Sihoh. 

Tku 



DIOSCOBEA FASICULATA. 

as is often fonud in other plants ; as also on 
account of the ease with which it may be 
cultivated and the faciii^ of preserving it 
Asm deeay. Af ii tm hu tn i to> Com* 
tMiuionen «f .Pafanls »flm ts of MtemUw 
for 1854. 

DIOSCOBEA BULBIFEBA, Linn. 

Kftru-karinda of Bombay. 
Bulb-bcftiing yam. EvOk 
Katu-katsjil. Malzal. 

A native of X^ew UoU^d|,but orows in 
both the Coifcans and is colUVntea on the 

Western Coast of India. The roojt is edible 
and is applied externally to ulcers. The 
leaves are used as greens. — Voigt. ^ Jaffrey. 

DIOSCOBEA CBISPATA, Roxb, 
Myouk Kyn Bnrm. 

DIOSOOBEA DJBMONA. 
vai Taa. I Ko^wiik Ban. 

There are several indigenous species of 
yams, which though very acrid are eaten by 
the Karens in times of scarcity. Tliis one is re- 
msilmble for its large temate lesvea^ of 
wUdi the leaflets are scwietimes aemlj nibot 
long, and six inches wide. — Mason. 

DIOSCOBEA DELTOIDEA, WaU. 

Dioflcoraa bulbifera, L. 1 

Tardi, Tharri, BUa. 
Kans, Gungni, Satlej. 
iL«4pat» tout..- ' 



Kniaa, Jhelaxn, Kaihmir. 
Krisa, KashTDlr, Cbenab. 
Tar, Kitiii, Chsnal). 

Kithl, Ravi. 
Dbartis, „ 



leaves. 
Xttar pattr. 

There is some doubt as to whether all these 
are the ssme fdant but, if so, it grows slmn- 

dantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from as low as 2,000 up to 9,200 feet, and 
is found Trans-Indus. The root is used ia 
Kashmir for washinir tfie pashm ibr sluiwb, 

and there and on the Chenab and Sutlej Ibr 
washing woollen cloth. The root of this or 
a variety (?) a yam which grows to several 
pounds weight, after steeping in ashes and 
water to reoMve neridi^ is largely eaten 
cooked, by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other places is 
not used and once Dr. Stewart was told that 
the tongue would rot from eating it ! Hooig* 
berger says that it is used mediofaiaUy^— >JDr. 
J, L. Stewart, Punjab FUUtu, p, 829. 

DIOSOOBEA FA[$CIOUI«ATA» Jl^. 

Karen potato. Evo. I.Kadwvoo. Buair. 

This small yam is not much larger than a 
kidney potato, which it much resembles both 
in appeaianef and taste. It is cnltiTated 
extensive^ \/f the* Hiann iwoe, and befog 
more like a potato than a yam, lias acqnired 
the name of the Karen potato, but is some- 
times called the Tavoy potato. It ia the beat 
vegetable the Karane Iwveb bat mllSnrlnantely 
it oaa be obtained doring^ a few moodis only 
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DI03COREA TRIPHYLLA. 



DIOSPYROS. 



ia tk rear. Dr. Mason is not aware that it 
tseverfouod wild on the Tenasserim Coast ; 
aid it ajqware to him to be either ideutical, 
wA « aetfi7 rahied to Roxbnrgh's D. 
bieicuUta, which is largely caltivated in 
Beagil, for food and to make staroh.-- •JfoMMi, 
VmgLt Boxb^ Vol. iii, 801. 

Ch|dak Bora. Hunx | Goaa pend^Ua. TU. 

h thera'vit esteemed of all the Indian yama. 
ia dowers are highly fragrant ; the tubers 
m vbite inlenuUiy ; it has arrow-headed 
«telmi^-^«. Btu^ V9L tfi, !^ 797, 

Kuoi, Voigt, 
DIOSCOREA ££fiXAFHYIdUA, 



Narejii Ktleagu. Mahjuu 
Nursn KekncQ. Tam. 
Mulln pemdalMn. ttu 
Paadl auitt« 



bttMii. Bno. Had. 
Oihi of BomUy. 

Svo. 
ICabs. 

1CAI4T. 

nityoDgrowB wild over all tbe Eisi IndiiM 
od tkrooghoat the Anhipelago, the flowers 
ve Bted as green?, and the tubers as an 
otaleDt, In some parts of Southern India 
ii oBed kMt TalH kalung or Wild Tam. 
h appears to be the Nooren kalengu of the 
MakbaricQs and the Co do of the 
M&lajg. Ramphius tells us that previous to 
jnpiratioo it contaias much acrimony, add- 
■ii "Onalor a api eiite r hane impraegnavit 
ndioem hoc succo, ut ab apris intacta horoioi- 
bos eibo iiuervirBt.''<^^iiM/«e, 249 ; Roxb., 
Vtl iii. p. 806. 

DIOSCOREA PUBPUREA^i^M. 
^'ttHnBTMda, Bbk. Podnaokaiy ^fttDa'Salaa* 
MM fttoto of PoDdi- ga, Tam. 
,iPh JBvo. Dttavili pendalAm, Tel. 



Thif plant holds the third rank nnonget 
^Timj aod is cultivated to some extent 
^^■*||Mwt India, being boiled and eaten like 
The feWa areaimi 



throughout, iHmiedlKtel]^ beloir Ihe 

^^• \ it is much esteemed ; its tuljers are 
***»es three feet long ; its flowers arc 
Jpwt— /?oxd.. Vol. iii, p. 799. Jaffrty, 

W08COREA SATIVA. W, 



Xaai. 
■ 81119. 
*** I 

^ i« eaten all over India by both Etiro- 

Subb-a dnmpA, Tu. 

powB in the peoinsala t>f India, at 
^ nraandat Qiogee.^T'MTf. 

^IWOSCOMSATJlIPHTLLA. Unn. 



DIOSCORIACEiE, a natural order of 
plants including the genera Xestudinaria and 
Dioacorea. 

OIOSCOBIDES. Bee Conimi aneahi- 

tam : Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI, the greek analogue of ihe 
Aswini. See Aswini. Hindoo : 
' DI08P0LIS the present Bodan Lydd. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous Insects of 
the family Sepsids, and remarkable for the 
immense prolongation of the sides of their head. 
The head iteeif is small, and appearb as if 
iii #em Ibniflhed irith two leiig boiiit» eadi 
having a knob at ita apex ; tMse hom4ike 
processes, however, are not analogous to the 
parts, usoallj termed antennit, bat are in faet 
prolongatioBs of the sides of the head, the 
knob at the apex of each being the eye ef 
the insect — Dioptis Syketii, of Gray, is 
one of the largest species of the genuB, and 
possesses the longest eye-stalks ; these pro- 
oessss in this fbseiSt are of a pitchy red eokwrt 
and the bo^ is of the same tint. The head 
and thorax are black, and the wings are 
coloured with brown. But little is known of 
the habits of these insects. Colonel Sykes, 
eeHeoted great miiBban ef ih« abovt spMBiea 
during his residence in India, when near 
the hill fort of Hurreechunderghur, in the 
westera ghauts of the Deccan at an eleva- 
tion, of a,900 ftet abm Che level of the 
sea, 19* 23' N. hit, 70* 40* E» loiig.''— Jh^. 
Cye. Vol. ii, p. 354. 

DIOSPYIiACEJE, a natural order of 
plants, called by Yentenot and Lindley the 
Ebeaaeeab or Ebony tribe. They eonaisl of 
ttaea-dr ahrabaaBd include eight gman and 
upwards of one hundi-ed species amongst 
them the genera Diospyros, Maba, Royena. 

DIOSPYROS. A genns of plants, belong- 
ing to-Ae nataral order D i o e |iy f ace » er Ebo- 
nacese. The species fbrm larg^ trees with 
alternate, thick, and, often, leathery leavM. 
They are found in the MauriUus, Ceylon, and 
every part of the East ladiss, aod are remarlni- 
ble for the woods and frnlls they afford. T%e 
Karens have distinct names for fonr different 
species of Tenasserim ebony trees. The salt 
water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
yellow ebooy, and the tme ebony. . Dr.Haaon 
never met with the trees in ftnrer* so 
as Ip be able to distinguish the specleB but 
he has seen specimens of the wood in the 
Bonthem provinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of io oaaaieraa u .Sonio of Ihe speeici aC 4!bim 
countties, the woods of which have been 
noticed are, as yet, not described specifieally. 
There are 42 species of Diospyros, ia the 
-fisst Indies, in both peunsnlaa it lad a, and 
in the islands of the ArshipAgo, in the 
HhnahyasnrifatheKhasi^MBilBlifas. atey 
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DIOBPYJtOfi. 



mOHBYBm CBLOBOXYLON, 



are remarkable for the hanlaeis aud the 
blackness of the wood of some species and 
for the edible fruits of others, the woods 
being the ebonies and iron woods of commerce. 
The fniits are noted for their ' extMne 

'•barbi^4eibr0«rriviDg at maturity but they 
are somotime brought from China as a pre- 
serve. DioBpyros kaki is common to Nepal, 
China and Japao^ (D;* ebenaater is a native of 
CeyUm ; IXbieUuioiyhm'M 'P^chliBroxyldD, 
of the moantaias of the pemnsala. D* em- 
bryopteris; found ivith' them, extends from 

'Silhet and Bengal near to the Deyra Doon 
along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
montana to the bordera of the Buenka Lake 
nearK^hn;' 'D. eordilbltar mdi to be oop- 
mon in evevy part of India, aud D. tomen- 
tosa first described by Dr. Roxburgh, from 
the northern parts of Bengal, extends to the 
Khei^e jungle, and the foot of the lower hills ; 

-the nmiEf species appears slbo io^ziit in the 
central range. D. Roylei,' Wall. Cat. N. 
4134, is a nearly-allied species, prowiiig in 
abundance near Adjeeghur ami the Bisrum- 
gunge ghaut, aud is interesting as au iudica- 
tien ef 1^ nUuro of <he lifMe kaown I9ora 
of OentfUl India. -W%ht in Icobes gives 
Diospyros CatuloIIpnna, capitulata, chloroxy- 
lon, dubia, ebenum, glutinosn, kaki, montana, 
obovata, orixensis, ovalifoiia ; racemosa ; rami* 
lloiii, todieotoei, {fm.) (mas.) - and tetns- 

• pe^mal^jBh^* iCr/c., Dr. Mattm % RayU IU» 
Mini. Bot., p, 262 ; Wight Icones. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Kurwul. Can. 
Grows in Canara and Sundain thegreat jan- 
gle in the. Gliats above, chiefly to the south. 
RIpeirood ^Mitfentoriy good, w it hv the 
cbonv honrt.— Dr. Gibton. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Muchi twikee Tel. 
of the Godaveiy forests Warungul. A very 
hard light toloPdd'^ood.'-^-Captaisi JBeddosne. 

DIOffiPYBOB, Speciif, : OnM-khyai^ 
■BiTRx. A beautiful wood of British B^mnah, 
white and black mottled, used for house posts. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 41'. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the • average length of the 
tMtoik^iotlM'fiMi bvMKh lt4MMbet» tad average 
l^fthf-iiieasared'aiS BMl 'ltoni the ground is 
9 feet It sells Ht- ^ aniQiB per cubic foot.«— 
Dr. Brandis. ' • 

• DIOSFYROS^ Species. Ohoot. Buru. In 
Qritiih'BitniiUi^ ii 4ittB'tMe-r> iiiiaUi|iian« 
tifies of black beai^ wmH > (Ebony) are occa- 
sionally found near the centre of veiy old 
trees of this and another kind nearly related 
to it (Tayben.) A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49. 
Ih a full grown :|r6e On good. soiL&e mrage 
Ittiglh is 15 ft«t!aDd the aveitiike girth mea- 
sured at '6 feet from the' groMd if .SflMi4- 

' l>r. Brandis: / ' r 

' PIOSPYBOS, Mdahnein ebony, 
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an inferior kind of eboiny often seat 
at Moulmein, which the natives do not cal 
by the same name that they do the tree: 
which produce the good ebony, though evi. 
idently a produet of' theisamo genus. A sifld- 
lar^ood at Tavoy is often- denemiBaUMl iron 
wood. — Dr Mason's Tenasserim. 

DIOSPYROS (') Species ? Rayamucha ? 
Used in house building at Martaban. 

DX0SPTR0S,w9/>etMf. TaL Bdhm. Maxi- 
mum gihth l^^ioi cnbil^' ahzimam -lehgtli S 
feet Found, very scarce, from the foreetia 
the direction of Shuay Gheen. When sea- 
soned it sinks in water. This wood was much 
sought fory by Ciptain Danoe^ but could not 
be proenreii hi MoiUmeIn hi ittficknt '«bnn* 
dance fbr 'Ityte be made snitable *§ot \maj 
ordnance purpose. — Captain Dance. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Kendh.>o. Uria ? 
A tolerably qommou tree of Gaiijam and 
'Godmsnf, extreme* height 60 ^fbet, eSreum* 
ference 4 J feet, height from groiuid to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
hard wooJ blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes, 
&c. are inado of it. The fmit in eatcu. — 
Captain MacdonM* 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, mwaitrs. A 
middle sized tree of Pasdoon Coirle, jn OejHm. 
Thw. En. Bl. ZeyL, p. 1 82. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Thwaites. A 
'mid41e^8UEed tree growing at Ooma 'O^, on 
the lower road from Kandy to Badui|l^ in 
Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous. The timber is 
suitable for building purpOa^-4 Tlm» Sts, FL 
Zetjl., Vol. iii, p 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites. 
A middle-eised tree of Ftosdoon Corle^ in 
Ceylon.— 7%M). En. PL Zei/L p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CALYXINA. (Bedd.) - 
A pood sized tree, everywhere glabrous, leaves 
dark shining green. This very curious 
species of DiQB|iyroa has oolj been obeerved i 
in the Tinnevelly district and southern pot- ' 
tions of Madura, where however, it is very 
abundant in the ghat forests from the foot up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; it is called Veilay 
Toveray and yields ft/Wiiabto l$dit colofed 
wood, which is much in use HI thft Tionevellj 
district.— £e<fd. Ic.Plant. 

DIOSPYROS GANDOLLEANA, Wight, 
le, Homedoreya-gaas. Sisqu. In Ceylon, 
a middle ^eij/free, i& the SaSragam dbtriet 
and Hinidoon eorteJ— If^. Itcv Thw. En,.^L 
ZeyU p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS CHUJENSIS, fiU ajp. of 
Diospyro^ kaki* Linn, 

NqlltntanMM».y!Ooii AaeiiO- j Peddi illinda. Txu 

Tel. Nella uTimerm. „ 

Ullinda. Tel. niind«. „ 

Kellarulom&nt kiirr&. Teu Ptddanlimcni. 

Grows to a laige tree on (he. Cirqai' moufi* 
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' BIOSPYBOS EBENUM. 

(MMid ptet a vwf btird u*efu\ wood, 
nhfTfv it 19 jrenerallr n shrub about the 
GoiUFery forests. The iVuit is edible. — 
Vtift, Captain Beddome. 
DIOSPfBOS COEDIFOLIA, BwA, 

era. TVo 

CwMiia. Mahr. I Kaka ulimera. 

Tax. IXaUauimidft. „ 



DIOfiPYfiOfi BBENUM.. 

sola India nigrum 

F« rt ebenum. 
It was highly csr.'.-inod hy the anoipnts. 
Ill Co_j'lou it ib Ibunti not uncommon up to 
•n elevation of 5,000 feet, iu gnat abun- 
dance in the north of the island, and to 
some extent in tlie KandyaB couuiry. The 
great weight of the umhor rendois if8 trans- 
port very costly, uuk'88 where water convev 
■ ... . .... ^ 



n^m. : n 1 1 /»• • t . ' ""ivoo uijciu water convev- 

Grors m Ceylon near Jaffna, ,n the peniu- ance ean be obtained, which is seldom U.o 



J^iliof lu.iia, in Coimbaton-, in tlio Bomhuv 
fwtsts, aiid in Bengal. It yields a hnni, 
Wy,ftroog wood, of a dark brown colour 
mi (fiSealt to work. Not nneommon in 
{IjfB-^myT side of India, but more in ravines 
u^Tw? places than in tbresfs. Dr. Gibson 
k«2«rer8€en a tree that would turn out a 
^ 4 iadies square. The wood is istrong and 
Mh'-Dn, Wight and Gibnm, Tkunnte$, 

DIOSPYROS CAXARICA, Bedri. A 
gwi axed tree, glabrous, leaves oblong to 
^^*»tiH)l)loBg. South Canara, plains, near the 
fot of tlie ghats, called Kam-mara, allied to 

D.Amottiana.— .Vi7. in Bedd. Ic. Plant, 

DIOSPYROS CORDIF0LTA,Brin-tendu 
This tree furnishes a valuable astrin- 
fMtudttjrptic for fresh wouuds, also occa- 
^•ll) Qsed in intermittent fever. The fhiits 
knifh a kind of a glue, used to cover the 
^ of boal8.—Poii>e/r« JU, B., Vol. u 

W08mOSCRUMENTATA. r>5ti;. A 
j*^ Urge tree of the Central Province of 

branrhes glabrou". leaves glabrous, 
'^<'«6g, abruptly and obtusely acuminate ; 
P«wae a; an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
'^•-Tkwaitet' En. Pt, ZeyL, Vol, iii, 
^>3;fieAi./r. See D. qvMlta, D. oocarpa. 

WOSPYROS DISCOLOR., WWW, ivn. 

« Wwfrrw mal>ola. Roxh. 

WOSPYROS EBENAST£fi,£ete.,»yn. 
wlAapjros el>enum, Linn. 

D OSPYR08 EBENUM. Rttz.; 

^j^«b«u.t«r, Alfc I n. hsbmartw, Jtmmfk 
uS^^^fp^ iBbraua. Lat. 



Lat. 

oowara gaaa. SufOH. 

Kal woor.-\ gain. 
Kadu beriya? „ 
Tai maram. Tsil. 
KaU-tnti. 
TamU maram „ 
Tuki. Tel. 
Kemlhoo. Uria. 



White 

J^JP^ *'««f in Ceylon, yields the best 
« Ebony wood. In Ex. xxvii, 15, 
■ ■ wentioTied a< brought with ivory by 
?*|* of Dedan and seems to have been 
J*J*oght both from Ethiopia and^India, 
257^*** «PP«e« to hm been noaware of 
^•••■jWi (Gw^B^ii, US), 
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case hot during the rainy months, and though 

immense fore^fR of this wood still exist in the 
island, they we, to a great extent too far from a 
port of shipment to be available. The ex j>oi ts 
of ebooy have varied much of late years from 
15,000 to 0,000 cwts. It is said to grow in 
the Denkeucottah forest, in the Sal( m collec- 
torate, and, writing in 1850, from the Coim- 
batore oellctorate. Dr. Wight saya of tho 
Acha maram, 7'am, that this name was 
copied by him from Ainslic but "that 
he was still uncertain whether this is the 
species that yields tlie ebony of tho Pal- 
ghant jungles, as there is reasou to believo 
more than one species oontribntes wood bteck 
enough to pass current for ebony. The phmt 
.produced to him, under that Tamool name, 
was Bauhina tomentoea, a widely different 
tree but having a very dark or black-heart 
wood." Dr. Gibson says that D» ebennm, is 
found near Ooponputam in Cnnara ; also below 
the Woolwee Ghaut. Ebony, from this tree, of 
very superior quality is procurable iu Madras 
districts as well as in the Northern Clr- 
cars, whore Mr. Rohdo iporlved 16 inch 
planks of a fine uniform black. In Nag- 
pore, this tree, which yields a very fine ebony, 
has very little of the black wood, when young: 
as it advances in age the blackwood in- 
creases, and eventually nothing but blackwood 
is found. From the ease with which tho 
white wood bends, natives employ it in the 
manufacture of buggies, carriages, &c., «fec., 
but, as it soon loses its essenUal oil, the un- 
seasoned timber is preferred for such purposes. 
White ants attack the whitewood readily, and 
it is nearly always beetle bored. In strength 
it excels teak, yet from the above circnm- 
stanee.". m wnll as from the fact that it h 
very seldom obtainable of more than ti inches 
.«'quare, he rejected it as a building material. 
It grows in the Dekhan and in the Kotah 
jungles of Ajmeer. Ebony is much affected 
by the weather, cn which account European 
cabinet makers .«eldoni use it except in veneer 
and its nse is restricted to delicate and costly 
cabinet work. The Ateha maram, which 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, is the 
Bauhinia tomentosa. D. ebenum ; D. ex- 
sculpta, D. Wightiana, aud D. erabryopteris 
•re valuable timber trees in Southern India, 
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D. assiinilis is perhaps only a vniit ty of up to '2,000 feet of elevation. It if a mi»l- 

ebeuum ; D. caudolliaua of the Nilgiris, D. dling sizad tree with bnmcheB terete ^labrontt. 

dabU of the foot of the SevagherrieB iind It yields a valuable timber for l)uildiog and 

Courtallnin, D. montJina of the e.istorn and cabinet pnrpose?.— Ic. Plant \ Thw, 

'western side of the Poninsnla of India, D. En.Ti. Zci/I.,p. 181. Set- Khony. 

ovalifoliiv throughout the wc-*tera forests, D. DIOSPYROS GLTTINOSA, Ao«. pvn. 

chloroxylon, capitulatu, ff' iir/*^ Hud cordifolia, Dio>pviw end.ryopti ris I'ersoon, the 

Eastern side, and oborata locality not given, Erabryopteris glutinifem, Roxb. 
have all been figured by Dr. Wight, D.| DIOSPTROS GOINDU, Dalx, is the 

acuta, TIiw., is a Ceylon tree.— /)r.v. Cihson, Goindu of Bombnv. 

IVight, Chujlwrn. Rtddell and Irvine, p 1 !^>6, DIOSPY ROS H KBENASTER, Rumph, 

Voiffi, Thioaitesy Mr. Rohde, Capt. Sanket/, Diosvyro? elx num, Liti/i. 

^ \ ' DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA, L,nn 

Med^p»20S; Malcom's Trnveh in South- 

Eastern Axin, Vol. i. 1 Hti, En(]. Ct/c. ; 

Smith's Du tionrtry oj the Bible, Vol, i, p. 



jU. 



Koui>akidvie. blNGU. 
CRlamandar mannuTAii. 



471. See Kliony. 

DIOSPY'ROS E.MRRYOPTERIS, Ftr- 

soon ; IV. Ic. 843, 844. 

Dioapyros glutinosa, Kon., Rarb., Rkeedt. 
Embiyopteris glutinosa, \V. Ic, Rkttdt. 

glutiniferi, Rnxh. 

Mnha Tiinbiri. S.vNS. 
'Kiiibpree -ga88. Singh. 



Paniohi mania ? 
Tnmlnkai. 

Tnhiki. TEL. 

'liaduki. 

Tamiki. 



Tam. 



Tumikn. Beno. 
Yflndiiik. BuBM. 
Oab. Beno. Bud. 

Sanh. 
Timburi. Dekh. 
Siadioa. tiAKS. 

Grows in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards 

the South of the island ; also, in the penin.Hula 
of India, in the Circars, at Ilurdwar, in the 
Dehi a Doou, all along the foot of the Hima- 
layati, to Silhet and Assam, and is said, by 

Honigbergcr to bo seen at Lahore. ' Its resin 
is dark colon roil in the nia^^, and approxi- 
mato!» in appeniance to ilu- black dammer but 
is not so vitreous in its IVacturc ; fruit rubty 



Calamaader wood tr«e. Kko. 
Cala midiriya. Singh. 

A middling-- ized tree of the forests of Cey- 
lon in I he Saffi ngam and Clalie districts, 
yunng leaves and inflorescence ferrnginoo- 
tomentose, leaves subcoriaceous elliptic or 
oblong more or less abruptly acominale. This 
tree furnishes one of the Calamander woods of 
commerce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to 
the cubic fool. Tre<lgold mentions that 
the figure is l>etwceu that of a rose-wood and 
zebra- wood ; the colour of the ground i& usually 
of a red hazel brown, described also as chocolate 
brown, with black stripes and marks. It is 
Haid t(t he so hard as almost to require grind- 
ing rather than cutting ; but, this is not 
strictly accursite, as the veneer saws cut it 
without difficulty : it is a very handsome 
furniture wood and turns well ; Mr. Layard 
says that there are three varieties of it ; — tlio 
Calamander or Coronnmdel, whirh is the 
darkest, and the moi^t commonly seen in 
England ; the Calemberri, which ie lighter 



coloured abounding in a viscid glutinous i coloured and sn iped, and the Omander, tlie 
astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and I ground of which is as light as English yew, 
used by book binders, also for paying boats hot- bnt of a rcddci- cast, witli a few slight veins 



by 

toms and also in infusion for .soaking li>hiii^ 
nets as it coutaius mucli tannin, lu Ceylou 
the fishermen bark their nets with this. 
Thwaitbs describes three varieties, 

Far. ^. atrata ; foliis mem branaeeis, gem- 
mis, pedunculis calyceque nigro-[ 



and marks ot darker tints. He savs the 
wood is scarce and almost or quite limited to 
Ceylon ; that it grows between the clefts of 

rocks, tlii- renders it difficult to* extract the 

roots, which are the most beautiful parts of 
the trees.. A cubic foot wei<rlis lbs. o7, and it 
Var. 7- nervoia ; foliis brevioribus, i lasts 80 years : even in Ceylou, it is a scarce 
coriaceis, utrinque vahle prominentim venosis, though beautiftil wood, close-grained and the 
basi rotundatis ; gemmis,pedunculis calyceque mo^' valuable fljr ornamental purposes in that * 
lis ; lobis calycis fructiferi crectis. [island. It is exceedingly hard, and finely 



niosis. 



nigropiloeis 

V<tr. a. is very abundant in the hotter jjarts 
of the island. Var. fi. Less common, but 
geuerally distributed. Var. 7. In damp 
Crests towards the south of the ishmd. 
Wood of an indifferent quality and not 
much used. — Roxb., Mr. Bolide's ilSS. Voigt. 
Thw. En. Fl. Zeyl, Vol. iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS GARDENERI, Thw. 
Kadoombaireya-gass Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon, in the Saffiragam and Konw- 
yn H* diitriQt«» and less commonly near Kandy, 
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veined, with ditferenf ^^hades of hiack and 
brown. Thunberg was inclined to believe that 
this was the true ebimy, but Koenig afterwards 
discovered that to be from a diflforent tree.— 
Ains. Mat. Med., p.2\\,Th. p. 181, Tred- 
gold, Hottzappfel. Mr. Faulkner. See Cala- 
mander ; Diospyros qusesita ; D. oocarpa. 
Thio. En. PI. Zeyly p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS, Thw. Gooa- 
gass. A Tery large tree of the damp 

forests of Ceylon, growing up to an eleration 
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DnSPTROfi MABOLA. 

/ 2,uOO I'eet, also in the den.-e forests of 
tae Aoamallajr'd ; young bnuicbes ilightly 
fkit^Tkm.£m, FL Ze^l^ p. 180. 

]N0SPTBOS EAKI, £fim. 

IL fUmam, BL | EmbryoptetM InU, O. J)wu 

T»T. Tee, E' rm. Keg fig of Japan. 
T«-T«< ; TaT-t«<?. „ CiiiDese fig, 
ChiMie jAte', Exti. pwnllDOll. 
Ihrjt plum of China. 

A net of Nt jMiI, Burmah, Cothin-C'liiua, 
uacelelmkil m Lhiiiu uud Ju^mii : bpc-ciiueiib 
iundMid into the Botanic Garden of Calcutta 
vmfotiod to 1)6 ideuiieul wttli otliers from 
St^ijL The fruit is describtul by Dr. Rox- 



f errji." i^iui: tolerablv pleat-aut, i.^ t'steeiuod , Kbony tree. 
iaJip»"ii^*'»"*»» where it attaius the ai/c of I J^^'l^'^.^'^'X 



DIOSFVBOS mLAHOXTLOK. 

Often called JSlaugosteen" ouder which 
muiM it in enltivrntad extenfively in gardens 
at Ving^patam. Ik is a email tree, native of 

the Philippine Itlanda, wood black, very com- 
pact. The fruit, called Mahola, is brovvu, 
with a piuk-colored, Heshy riod, about the 
size of u quince ; its ilavour i& said to be 
agreeable.— 6. Dan*$ Mill. IHet,, Vol, 4, 
p. 40 ; Madras Ex. Jur. Reports. 

DIOSFYKOS MliLANOXYlJKX, Roxb. 

Abnu, AlUB. Fbrs. 
Kendu, Kin, Bine. 

Ouk cbia-ya, BuaM. 
Biilni? Can. 

C uromandclEbOBy tl«e»BNK 



»» 



iieugr, and is frequently sent to Europe in 
iMittle. The tree is occasionally cu Iti- 
nkdb^ die Burmese^ but it bears fruit veiy 



Tunibai maraai (obuny,) 
Tam. 

Tuinbali m:u-am, Tam. 
Tumiiia chtittu, Tkl. 
TuuiiUa, 
Tummeda, 
Tuinmika, 
Tunki cliettu, 
Tuniki diettu, 



*» 
t« 

»♦ 

»» 



Tf ndu. HrNr> 

Liipnom nigrum, non varie- 
gatttn, Lat. 

X). wic/tfwoxy/o^i, is (l('?cril)e<l and figured by 
fpngiy,aod i- by no mcanaequal to a good ; Rumph, iii, ' Coroiu. FIhui.-.' 1 to u;. bv Dr. 
ipfle.— -1(010/1, Knq. Cyc. j Roxbiii'^li, iiud is the Kb<<iiv- 1 l ee of the Coro- 

MOSPYROS LANCEOLATA. See ruaudci couat. ii iw fouud ou the mouutaios 
Dinpfros cbenns. > of that coast ae well as on those of Malabar and 



DIOSPYBOS LOTl'S. Amlok orMalok. 
HrsD. i« common in Kajiliaii and in the hills 
u^lfsrd'?!!* of Murree and Hazara. In parts 

llizau die mule plant is called ** gwalidar," 
mk A» ftaale ** amlok Timber good, but 
iU tree ii ouly available in Hazftra, where 
"'!> knomi and valued chioflv for its fruit, 
"iicli i* purple in color, and about the size 
■upigeon'h egg : it ib eaten either fresh or 
M The tree is not uncommon in the 
veiteni part of the Jbelnm basin from 2,^00 
w 6.000 feet, and appears to be common in 
part of the northern Tmns-Indus hills; 
ooe or two ti^pecimeus were grown at 
Nhtnr. It ia a handsome liule tree, gi*ow- 



Ceylon. It grows to be very large, particu- 
larly the male free of which tlie wood is also 
most e.steenied. The leaver, which are sub- 
opposite, oval, oblong, obtuse, and vtUou.s, 
are deeiduous in the cold season, the new 
ones appearing with the flowers in April and 
May; as in other species, it is only the centre 
of the large tipos that is black and valu- 
able, and this varieb in quantity according to 
the age of the tree. The outside wood, which 
is w^te and sofi, thne and ineeels soon des* 
troy, leaving the black untouclied. The rijje 
fruit is eaten by tin* natives, though rather 
Jistringent, as is also the ijark. 

It grows in Coimbatore, north Cauara, ia 



H fMnUy to 3 or 4 feet in girth, the Malabar and Orissa, is the Toonkee of the 



^etsem being one of 6 feet girth and 35 

^ %h at Jared in Khagau, and anotlier 
*^lti»€ same size ou the Ki.^henganga. 



Godavery and the I'ookee of the Cii cars, and 
in Pegu it is found very plentifully tlirougli- 
^ ,. out flif forests, seldom, however, of greater 
^ioiare three trees (^probably introduced by i gii ih tlian three or lour ftret. it is a very large 
^)itJoggata6kh (6,000 feet) in K6llu, I tree, in Coimbatore, the outei* wood being 
■^tlMieesUed Bissahripala, the largest of; white like that of other specien of Diospyros, 
*iich is a remarkably hnc tree of 12 feet | and the inner black, very hard, heavy, aud 
§^ GrilTith remarks that the fruit is " not susceptible of a high poli.sh. It is seldomi 
■■nLjr of any notice," but when Iresh or obtained of great tize. Its white wood is 
"ts cueivlly dried, it is sweet and pleasant I used for ftmunon purposes. Dr. Gibson 
*Me^ tad the AflTghane, &c., prize it, j says that he has not seen the tree in any 
laye quantities being brought to the Pesh- j of the Bombay forests, but that it is found 

~ " sparingly in flio^<' ni' North Canara, as 

below the Woolwa Ciliai, and near Mecr- 
jan inland. It occurs plentifully, iu the 
Sontheni foiiei»t8 of Pegu, from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in diameter and fifty to 
peveiitv feet in leii^jrli nrul might afford spars 
for naval put pose.*. i he authority for the 
last point is Dr. McClelland's Report, but 



»"tr barir from Swat, &c. Bel lew men- 
Un> that U is eaten plain or with rice, or is 
^ is ihsrbtis* It has the appearanoe of a 
M cberry, but darker in eolor. Irvine 
■Itflithat, in the Panjab, spirits are distilled 
frw the fruit. See Diospyros melanozyloD. 
J. L. Slewart, Cleghorn. 



DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxb. 
Jrmo. diKolor. wuid. I caramiilea PhiUp- ^r. Bmndis does not mention this as a Pegu 
«*l»p»«A«wilor,O.X»(». I p«MiB,l>ew«» '«we. The fruit is called foombee puUum, 
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DIOSPYBOS NIGBICANS. 



DIOSPTROS SAPOTA. 



Tarn, and is eaten by the poor people. — Drs. : tree of tlie Boin1»ay Ghats ; Arboreous, glab-> 
Ainslie, p. 233; Roxb , IVight, 6 i7/so//, ' rous turning very black in thy Ing, leaveii mena.- 
MeClelland, p. 10, Voigt ; 0' Shaughut ssy, brauaceous glubrous. — Bedd. Ic. Plant, 
p. 428; Craw/urd's dictionary ; Captetin\ DIOSPYROS NILAGIBICA, Berf<i. w 



Btddome^ M, Ex. Jur. Report, See Ebony. 
DIOSPYROS MICROPHYLLA. Bedd. 

A loftv tree of the Anamalays dense forests np 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; vi-ry common in 
South Canara, foresta of the ghat> and plains 
(Sooleya) Wyiiaad, trunk very straight, young 
branches vertieellate, it has the habit of 
Leucoxvlon buxifolinm. — M{(j. 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS Ma-klen, IU rm. 
one of the black-dye plants. The bloasoraa 
of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather blaek, the juice of the 
cashew-tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of the melastoraa affords a black dye. 
Tlie celebrated vegetable Shan black dye, is 
made from the fruit of this species of ebony, 
which is said to grow on the mountains that 
separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolutt-d plants may be 
Been in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmaiii, 
but Dr. Masou has never seen one iu flower, 
or fruit.— ilfajiwi. 

DIOSPTBOS MONTANA. 

niospynw eoidifolis, RiuA., W. te. 

KenJu of Bcas aad Doab. I Hirek ; Pasendu, PaVJAB. 
Teemroo Mahr. 1 Em gadda. Tel. 



A middle-sized, handsome, tree of the Cir- 
car monntains, in the hills eastward from 
Panwell, extending northwards to Hnenka 
Lake, near Nahu ; very common iu the lar- 
ger Bombay jungles, both near the coast and 
elsewhore, and it wonld be one of the most 
common of their mountain trees if allowed to 
grow ; but it is generally out otF for biiruing 
material, or such like worthless purposes : 
Jt is not uncommon along the Sivilik tract np 
to near the Bivi* and occasionally'ont in the 
plains westward from Delhi to near Sirsa. 
Wood dark and strong. Fitted for agricul- 
tural implements, in-door work, &c. Does 
not bear exposure, and could not be creosoted. 
Dr. Roxburgh says it is hard and durable, 
and is Tariegated with darlc and white ecdored 



niiddling-sized tree of Sispara ghat, NilglriSy 

allied to D. Candolliana of Wight.— BeA/. 
Ic. Plant ; TInc. En. PI. 7.eyl., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thw., Ka- 
lookadoonibaireya-gass, Singh. A middle- 
sized Ceylon tree of Uie Komegalle district, 
and at Haragam, near Kandy at no gn^At 
elevation. It furnishep one of the Calamauder 
\vo(m1s. — Thw. En. PL V^eyl.^ p. 180. See 
D. bir^utaand D. quaes^ita. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, Thtv. 
Kaloomidereya-gass, Singh. A middle-eisecl 

tree of Ceylon at Ilinidoon corle, up to an 

elevation of 1,000 feet, leaves opposite slight- 
ly pilose \Yhen young. Tlie timber mucli 
resembles the true calamauder wood. — Thw. 
En. PI. Zeylfp. 181 ; Bedd. le. Plant 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA, Wiyht te. 
t. 1,227. A middle-sized Ceylon tree at 
Jaffna, in the Central province, at Hewahctte 
and below Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,C>0O 
to 4,000 ivi^t—Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p.lHl. 

DIOSPYROS PANICULATA, Dalz. A. 
middliug-(>ized tree, branches glabrous, leaves 
glabrous knceolate, grows in Bombay ghats 

and in the Carcoor ghat, Wynaad at 2,030 to 
S.OOO feet elevation.— ^f^/^/. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS PRI'RIENS, Dah. A 
small or niiddl inr^-^ize(^ tree, young branchcH 
densely hirsute with long yellow hairs, very 
common throughout the Wynaad up to 8,000 
feet elevation also in the Anamalajs, the 
South Canara ghats and plains, Tinnevelljr 
and Bombay ghats, also found in Ceyloa*<-—> 
Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS QU^SITA, Tftw., Ka- 
loomtdereya-^ss, Sirgb. A great tree of 
Ceylon, at Singhersjah and other forests 
between Rntnnpoora and Onlle. This species* 
produces the most valuable of the timber 
known as Calamander wood ho much esteemed 
for ornamental cabinet woric. Itsbramshes 
arc glabrous, leaves glabrous ptnminently 



Dr. Stewart pay? it ordinarily crron-s to reticulated, D. qu.'P-'ita is nearly allied to I). 



vems. 

about 3 feet girth, but be had seen two frees 
of 7 feet. The wood is used for native roofs, 
Ac. The fruit is not eaten, and he had heard it 
called **p<»sonouH." In some places it is 
applied to the hands for the boils, to which 
the bhisti are subject.— Dia. AinsUct Voigt, 
Gihson, J. L. Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, Tkw. A middle- 
sised C^loD tree near Cultura and Pasdoom 
«or1e. Branches terete slightly pilose when 
▼oung but soon glabrous. 
' DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS, iJah. A 

lOS D 



ftumenata, but it« larger leaves and fruit, and 
its pentamerous flower?, well distinguish it. — 
Tkw. En. PI. Zeyl.y Vol. iii, p. 180. See D. 
hirsutn and D. oocarpn. 

DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, The D. 
Tesselaria of Poir, is a native of Manrifins, 
an elevated tree, of which the heart-wood 
forms ebony. 

DIOSPYROS ROTLEI. Syn,ef Dios- 
pyros ebonus : Diospvros melanoxylon. 

DIOSPYROS SAFOXA. Syn, of Achras 
^apota. 
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DIPA. 

DIOSPYROS STRICTA, Itaxb. A 

tref of Tipperah. — Voir/f. 

DIOSPYROS 8YL\ ATiCA, Borb., PI. 
&r. A p. 38 to 47. 

taiw KldMiBbur«y»- I Tella-goda Telugu. 
PM. Sisea. I 

A middling-sized tree, common in flic Po- 
Aumla ill maaj of the Wesif i ii Cttwiif forests 



DIPSACV8 rULLONUJL 



DIPAWALI, Dipdi or Diwali, a hindoo 

festival in honour of the hindoo god Kar- 
takeyn, hold on the n«>\v moon of the nioiith 
; Kartik in September or October, when lamps 
'are lighted by eyery one, after a Htlla oil 
is put ou the heau to conmiemorate the kill* 
iug of Nanikasui M hy Kri.-hna — IVHson. 
DIPA MALA, a Sikh 

illar in fruut of a 



If to aboet 3,000 feet, also in the forests of | gartand of lights: a pi 

Nortbaa DiTiaioo and in Ceylon, in the j temple, on which lights are put : Dipara 

dtmp forests in the Hantani di!3tri< i and near > dhaua or Dipdan is the lamp sacrifice to an 
Rittipoora, ap to an elevation of 4,000 feel. — | idol. In the Dipdan alighted lamp is hup- 
Ikt En Fl Zet/l.j Vol. n\, p. 17b. ; peuded from a tree for ten days after the 



DIOSPYROS TIIWAITESII, Bedd. A 
tuddfiiHixed tree, branchlets, yonng leaves 
«ii loSoretcence rufo-tomentose grows in 
C<T!oa. It no j^real elevation ; allied to, hut 
qaiie distinct from D. caudoUtaua of Wight. 
^BeU. Ic, Plant. 

WOfJPTBOS TDMENTOSA, JZoxft.; W, 

D. lotue, Ltnn. 

Kin. Bdto. I Kendu. Pan'jab. 

HiKD. j Kaka Unduka, Hxss. 

XiifliKcdu. ., I Chitta taniiki. Tel. 

Tkis uili elegant tree grows m the northern 

IMtf Beogal, in the Paojab, in Kniln and 

^^''■^ sad ia common in the Sewaiik tract, 

" ^twsrJ near to thi* liavi and extending to 

>>;ii[jerre jongle. It attains full size in 60 

nrfc Lei^th of trunk to hrtu branch « or 

10 feel, sad girth 4 feet The wood of young 

^ is white, but that of old trees Is black, 

i» termed " ahnus sap-wood soft : when 

heart-wood, becomes black, it is line, 

^l^dy herd and bhMsk, but somewhat 

"iBfe uii is nsed by semindnrs for plonghs, 

**J fw the wood- work of their houses. It 

f*^* Weil, and inspects are said not to touch 

j^Iuad near the Kohilkund Siwalik tract 

'^"■i verk-boxea, fte , are made from 

wood : comb* are made from it in the 

^»i«h district ; \n Kanjiia, t^c, it is used 

wylo^tts, in hou!>e-building and for small 

The fruit, which is said to ripen in 

<^«hk the mango, is eaten, being sweetish 

•■•^iagent, and not unpleasant. Ra.*pings 

^*8wood called Btirad-i-al>tin«' are officinal, 

■^gi»t'na>an alternative. — /J -Col. Lake, 

^- CUghorn, Kuilu and Kangra. JJr. J. 

WOSPYBOS TOPOSIA, Ham, 

l^.ttMBMm. Roth. Fl. hid. 11. p. 53« ; W. As. 
Katbiyopicris racemotia, (J. Don. 
•nwE. I Tovaray. Tah. 
A nidaiiog-siaed tree of Ceylon, of the 
i^hWj hiils, and of SUhet, glabftws, leaves 
not uncommon in damp forests, 
SI?"" «J«^ai»o" of 4,000 tcet.— JAw. En. 
^^f*^ '"^ p. 179, 
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death of a relative to light tlie spirit ou its 
wav to Yamapuri the city of Yama, the judge 

of the dead. AKso a lighted lamp is sent 
floating on the Ganges and il.s duration is 
watched, as indication of a good or evil future. 
The DIpmal pedestal is an essentuU part of 
every large hindoo temple. It it, often of 
great height and furni.shcd with niches or 
biackets, each of which hold.s a lamp on 
festivals, especially on that of tlie Dcwaii, 
the feast of lamps celebrated in the autumn 
in honoui of the hindoo goddess, Bahwaai 

or K'lli. — \Vilso7i 

DIPANGA, a district of Bawenu whose 
people employ the Javanese htnguage. 
DIPHYLLEIA CTM08A, Mieh. A 

tree of Japan. 

DIPLOPELMA, a genus of reptiles of the 

Section Bufonia, and Fam. RhinodermatidsB, 

Oen Dip!(ipelma omatum, /J. «£• B. Goalpara. 
,t pulchruiii, (lunth. Araoan. 

M EDgjrstoma BerUmonu, Bl}fth. Pafti. 
Fam. Bofonida. 

Bufo melanoBtictuf? Schn. Ceylon, IblgaL 
„ Kelaarti, tiunth. Ceylon. 
„ Mper, Sthl. Mergui. 
,, Scutiper Sikkimnieneifl, Blyth. Sikkim. 

DIPS OR DIBS, ^gypt. Honey of sugar : 
Raisins. 

DIPSADIO^ a family of reptiles, com- 
prising the genus Dipsas. 

Dipma cynodon. C. <t V. Thnyctmyo. TenasBOfini. 
„ trigonaU, Schn. Subathoo, Jcbbore. 
forateni, D. d- B. BengaL 
nigro-maiginata, Blytk. 
buoalina, RItin. 

tniiltitnaculAta, f^ch!. ITnn^'kontj. 
luultifawiata, Blyth. iiubathoo. 
faexagonotiu, Bytk. Andamana. 

bonps, Ointth. Brngal. Borneo, 
dendrophilii, Rrinv. Penang. 
gokool. Gray. Bengal, Penang. 
Oylonenais, Gunth. Cej lon. S«e Dipsajk 

DIPLICUS and MIMULLS. Moakey 

flower. 

DIPLOLEPIS. See Galls. 

DIPSACK^'E. See Scahinsa elegaus. 
DIPSACUS FULLOMM, Teasle. or 
Fuller's Thistle, is, according to Rorle, the 
Duntakoot of the Indian Materia Medicu. — 
(ySkoMghntuy, p. 404. 
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DIFTBROCARPAOEiK. 



DIPTEBOCABPACBJS. 



DIPSAS ( Laurenti), Bungarus ( Oppel,) ."io species, 33 ol" which grow iu the Kas 
a geout of serpents, placed by CiiTier under Indies and Java, vie., 1 1 of DipteroeaifMis 

Ihe great genus Coluber. Body compressed, 10 of Hopea ; 6 of V'ati<!a, and 4 of Vatei'U 
much less than ihe head ; scales of the spinal ! More than two-thirds of the species iiih&b 
row of (lie back hirrrer tlmu tlie others, mountainous or hilly parts of the two pen ii; 
Dipsas hexayonotus^ Blytu is well dis-isulas. Almost every s|>ecies abounds iu. 
tinguisbed from D. trigonata by a series balsamic resinous juice, knoi^n as damme 
of broad hexagonal scales, commeDciug at I aud piney, when hardening on exposure, a,n 
the occiput and continned along the whole I wood oil when remaining liquid. That froc 
ba<'k. The laieral ^f.'iles (towards the abdo- ilic ijenera Vaticu and Vateria, hardens o 
ininul pluics) are dirstinctly grooved. Head | exposure, but lite cxu<iatiuub from the L>i| 
as in J>. irigoniUa and various affined species. I teroearpi retain thcdr fluidity and are the woo 
Colour bright ruddy*ferruginous, inclintug j oils of the bazars. Some of the species pr% 
to ooral-i t-d ; paler below, and mottled, with I duce a fragrant re^in which is used as inceuc 
black lini ili-riurr "oinc of the scales ol" the ! in tlie temples. Hammer h nsed in ludi: 
upper pHrt>. Head green, the tliroat white, | for most of the purpt>>es to which pitch an 



aud the labial plates poiftertor to the eye 
yellow : a slight blackish occipital streak. 

Scutae 247 : Scutellfle 126 pail's. Rows of 



resin are applied iu Europe. Wood oil aloui 
or thickened with dammer supplies a usefi 

varni:^h for wood, possessing the valuable pi « 

scalet* 'J\. Length of a young specimen 18 perty of repelling for a long time the attut- ! 
in., of which tail 4 iu. It probably grows to of white-anis as well a-i of ret-isting t l 
a large size, and may become wholly green. 1 influence of the climate. Dr. Wight obbet vt 
Diptat indieat Covier : Coluber bucejuialus, that the trees of this order growing In Madn 
Shaw. Black, annnlated with white.— f'n^. | are all natives of the hilly tracts of tl 
CpC.f Vol. ii, p. 360. See Dipsadida*. ' Balaghaut. In Sylhet, Chittagoitg and IVfjr; 

DIPSAS, a genus of Lepidopterou>> in^ecU^, where they abound, they occupy ilu- plain 



the larvas of which have several curious 
modes of working. Those of D. isocrates 
occupy the interior of a pomegranate which 

thev ciu ldse iu a web, to prevent it falling. 

DIPSACE^?:, Juss. The Scabious tribe 
of 3 Gen. 16, Sp., viz., 7 Dipsacua j 4 
Scabiosa ; 5 Morina. 

DIPTERA, an order of Insects, 

Bse. Athsrioflim, 
Tkuu Vnsddi^ oomtsMingt 

Diopds Wsstwnodii. De Haav, Java. 
eob^noUta Watvo, Philippines. 
„ tphryracepbala, Hemetna, W«ifw,yeeni \ In 

India. 

„ achiaa, maculipeuuia Weatv:, Java. 

„ oolax vsriflgates If eilw, Java. S«e loMotfl. 

The " Peepta*''—tL troublesome Dip- 
terous insect, very small and black, floats 
like a speck before the eye. The bite of 
this leaves a small spot of extravasatcd blood 
under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened. 
Journal of ike AsuUie Soeigty of Bengal, 
yo. XXIX, p 426. : 

DIPTEKIX ODORATA, 

Tonkin b«an, Coumarouna odorata. 

A native of the woods of (Jiiiana, used as 
a p» 1 finne for snuff. — iShaug lines sy, p. 304, 

DirTEBIS HORSFIBLDII and Mati- 
onia pectinia are two ferns of Mi. Ophir in 
Malacca. They bear large spreading palmate 
fronds on slender stems sixor ftight feet high. 
Wnllnrr, p. .■)! . 

DIPTKROCARPACE.^. the Camphor 
tree tribe of plants, a natnml order generally 
of large trees, arranged in fire genera and 
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In Java oue species, Dipterocarpus liHural 
is found on the sea shore. The natonil ordi 
abounds in Sumatra, Java, aud Bomeo^ whic 
are the chief sources of the dammer of con 
merce. The Borneo tallow is said lo be ol 
taiued irom the seeds of a Dipterocarpus tre 
and is generally run whilst melted into joia 
of bamboo. It has a pale greenish lint^ is rei 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetah 
wax. Several trees of the genus Diptor 
carpus produce a uut, that, wheu compret>se 
yields a fatty oil, which having been receur. 
sent to England, has been uMd extenrive 
under the names of vegetable tallow wk,% 
vegetable wax. Three species of this ^on 
are common iu Sarawak, under the name 
* mencabang oue of them, ' mencahai 
pinaug,* is valued for its close-grained tiub* 
the others do not grow so large in use, b 
have larger leaves and fruit. The one mc 
valued lor pro(lucin<^ the oil, is a fine tr 
growing on the banks of the Sarawak rive: 
it attains the lieight of forty feet ; the lesiv 
being Urge, and the braacbes drooping « 
wards the water, give it a very benutif 
appearance : it? fruit is produced iti t' 
greatest i>rofusion about December aud Ja.ii 
ary, being as large as a WalfiQt, with 
long wings to the seed. These nvta ai 
collected by the natives, and yield a ve: 
large proportion of oil, which, on being ; 
lowed to cool, takes the consistence of sper] 
and in appearance very much resembles th 
substance. The natives at present imlj ymh 
this as a cooking oil ; but whon the demaa 
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DirTEROCARPUS. 

f'T it in Europe becoinos bftUr knowtl to 
• f'tii. they will tionhtle>M inrre.-i-e i\\i-v iiiniin- 
latiure of It. lu England it itas provt-d to 
U Aft hmt lubricating »tubiit»nce for steam 



DIPTEKOCA&PUS QRANOIFLORA. 

feet aud avera«re pirth roeusni-ed at 6 f«et 
from rfic yronu.l i> 20 foot. — Dr. Hrandit, 
Dim KKUC AHPUS, Species. Kanyoung, 

^ Buitii i A tree of Ak^'ab. Used in hoube> 

wadnneTT, hr aorpjissinj; even olive oil ; and buUding^ and sometiinea for potts. Thit tree 
has been u«e«l in Manilla in the manu- grows to a larfre sizp. andia not very pleotifnl, 
lactore of candlos, and found to answer ad- i — Cal. Cat. Ex. \HH'2. 



luiablj. As it becomes more common, it 
viUdoDNleM be applied to manj other pur- 
p<*^ Prom the quickness of its growth, 
tod the great profn^ion with which it bears 
itt froit, it will, should the demand for it 
etatima, become a profitable object for culti- 
valieB, by which the qnali^ and qnantt^ 
wocld most likely he improved and increased. 
It is iJfo fontxl in Java and Snmatra, and 
a iimihr substance has been lately sent 
hmCtiiBm. In Borneo the oil is called by 
tksMirrea indifferently 'miniak meneabang,' 
or ^nislak t^nkawau.' — fVight, Voif/f, p. 
114; Cratrfurd Dictionari/, p. 118; Lovit^t 
Sntaky London Ex. 1862. 
NPTEROCARPUS, a genos of enormons 
with erect trunk?, growing in Ceylon, 
Jbaam, Tipp<»rah, Burmali, Pf jrii aud Tenas- 
where D. turbiuatus, Roxb. ; D. costa- 
S«r6t. ; D. iocanns, Routh ; D. alatus, 
.and I>. trinervi!', Blume^ are known to 
oBnrr. Th^y abound with resinotis juices, 
alied wood oil?, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
eti hare mediciDal properties similar to 
GipHba. ]>. l«Ti8, D. tnrbinatna and *<iUm. 
jtt-met" D. alatof: ? are all nearly identical 
snJ are nseful for planking when not exposed 
wet, extensiv€dy used in the Straits for 
IU|,|arpo8e ia honse-building. They are 
ftMPeat trees growing straight to 
of 250 feet and more ; an ineiition 
iettKfrrm of a cup is cut into the lower part 
flf ti« trunk of the tree, which acting as a 
fllMhwrroIr, collect* the oil as it descends. 
— fVfV. McClelland. 

DiPTEKOCARPrs, Species. Doon, 
SoirB. Gi-ows in the central province of 
Ojini, where its timber is used in house- 
taliap. A cnbic foot weighs 29 f)s., and 
ilkito iO yeai-*'. — Ifr. Mendis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Sprrics. Kaung- 
■4o^BuKM. A tree of British Bnnnnh, of 
• tBSMnee sixe need for canoes. In u full 
tree oo good soil the STerage length of 
'iW tmnk to the first branch i8 100 feet and 
»»fT»gre girth measured at 6 feet from the 
l^aand ia 12 feet. It sella at 8 annas per 
> ililbeii Dr, BramK*. 

BOPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kyao-thoo, 
Binir. A larjre tree found in the hills of 
&nttth Bunnah, wood used for canoes and 
art wheels. A cubic foot weighs lbs 43. 
te«M giWB trse on good soil the Average 
^''^ ' Ik* mnk to the fint bnmeh is 80 
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DIPTEROCAHPUS, Species. The sour 
wood oil tree, a large tree, grows ou the 
Karen mountains, bot it produces compara- 

I tively very little wood oW.^Dr. Mason. 

, DiPTEROCARPLS ALATUS, Raxb. 
BaftlMSal. Biva. 
Ka^Njin. BoaM. 



Aing? BuRM. 
Wood oil trs*. SvOb 




A mngnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 
Ma^cul islands, rising 250 feet in height It 
is found chiefly to grow ou laterite in the 
Toonghoo and Prome districts. Its wood is 
of a light brown colour. A cubic foot weighs 
ft)s. 38, In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 100 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet It sells 
at 4 annas per eubie foot. This timber is 
excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet and ia extensively 
used in the Straits, for honse-bnilding : when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, 
and canoes made of it do not last over 3 or 4 
years.— i;r*. Jioxb., Vol. ii, 609, McClel- 
land, Bramdit, Voigt, Captain Benson. 

DIPTEROCARPUS AK6USTIF0LI. 

US, PF.SrA 

D. coatatua, i?<w4. | TUUgarjan, Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, iurnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity Fetor. 

Bnvh., J'n/. U. p. 613. 

DIPTKKOCAHPUS COSTATUS, Roxb., 
Syu. of Uipterocarpus augustifoiius, fV. Sc A. 

DIPTEhOCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. 
Thm, Dorana, Singh. A large Ceylon tree» 

growing in the Snffragam and Aralmgainow* 
districts, at no great elevation. — Thw 

DIPTER0CAKPL8 GKAMUFLOKA, 
Wall. 

Knnncan phiii. P.i km. 



£ng, En. Btma. 
Ain? 

Ain tlia. 



Large flow-cud Di]>terocar« 
pne. "~ 



An immonpe tree of Burmah, Pen-u and 
Tavoy wliich grows ou the sandy plains near 
the sea-shore, and oa a similar soil in the 
interior. This tree^ in company with a few 
other kinds, forms extenpive forests which 
cover upwards of 2,()00 square miles in the 
piY)vince of Pegu. The wood is somewhat 
more dnrsble than that of *< Kanyin" D. alatns, 
and is used for canoes, house posts, planking, 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 55 In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch 60 feet and 
eTemge girth measured at 6 fbet from the 
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DIPTBKOCARFUa UIKER. 



DIPTBROCABPI78 TUKBIKATD8. 



inround Is 10 fleet. U selln aft 8 annas per ; A tree of Java. Tt yields a resin which is 

cubic foot. It ^rows also in Tavoy.— />r*. | J.ubstitnt^'tl lor Copaivu like wood oil. 



H'ullich, lirandif! and Mnson, Col Frith 

DIPTEROCARPUS GUANDIS ? Tng- 
tba, BuRV. A tree of Moulmein, the wood 
of which is converted into planks for building. 

^Cnl. Cm. Ex. 18fi2. 

DIPTEROCAliPUS IlLSPIDUS, T/nc. 
Boohora-gaan, Singh. Au immense tree of 
Ceylon, growinij^ in the Saffragam district, at 
no groa t 0 1 (' \- !i t i on . — 'J hwn ites 

DIPTEKOCARPUS INCANUS. A tree 
of Chittagoug. — Rnxh , Vol. ii, p. 614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. 
An immense tree of the Saffi^gom district, 
in Ceylon. — ThoaiU. 

DIPTEROCARPUS L^VIS, jffwA 

DipterocarpuB turhinatus, Roxh. 

Tilea gurjun. Benq. K^ nyeen i»hyu. BuiUf. 
Ka nyeen thaTBmUI. Wood oil tree. Eno. 

£a nyeen nee. „ Horro, Singh. ? 

This majestic tree grows to a iicight of 2oU 
feet. It is met wiUi in Assam, Tipperah, 
Chittagong, Bnrmah and Pegn. Fonnd vtry 
abundant all over the provinces of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mcrgui, where its wood is used 
similarly to D. alatus. Dr. M.isoo says it is 



pIPTKROCARPUS 'lUBERCULA- 
TL'iS, Roxb, and 1). of Cliirtogong, |>eio6U8 
of tiie Muiicat i&latids arc al^o known. 

DIFTEUOCARPUS TUBBINATUS, 

Dipwrocarpua loevin, Hamilton. 



iShweta-ganan. 
Ka-uyin. BuBM. 



Hors-gaha. SufGH. 



A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu, 
&c., to the eastward of Bengal where it growa 
to be au immeu^e tree. Thia tree is faraoua 
all over the Eastern parts of India and the 
Malay it^lands, on account of its yielding a 
tliiu liquid half^am, commonly called wood oil. 
To procure the hnl.sam a large notch is cut 
into the trunk of the tree about thirty inches 
from the ground, whera a fire is kept up ontil 
the wood is charred, soon after nfbidi the 
liquid begins to ooze out : a .small gutter is 
cut iu the wood to conduct the liquid into a 
vessel placed to receive it. The average 
pi*oduce of the best trees during the season is 
f»aid to be sometimes forty gallons. It is 
found neccseary eveiy week to cut off the 
old charred surfaces and buru it afresh. Iu 
a very u'sefol timber, which is sawn into'boards I large healthy trees abounding in balsam they 



at Tavoy and Hergni, and used in house 

building. Where not expo.sed to the wel, they 

answer as well as teak, and are f^old at half 

the price ; they are, however, not impervious 

to white-ante. But Captain Dance, who tells 

us that it is used for rafters and planks, adds 

that it is an inferior wood, l>y no means <inr- 

able as it rota as soon a.i it i.s exposed to water 

and shrinks readily. He says that Dr. McClel- 
land speaks of this wood more favourably, 

but thinks he mu.-'t mean pome other wood, 

as this is decidedly bad, very porou?, and 

when kept, the oil oozes out aud stands in 
globules over it, it warps to a great extent, 
and though used for cases does not last for 
more than about two years. In the cold 
weathet* the tree is largely notched near the 
ground, and the wound charred. After this tlie 
oil or balsam begins to oose out, sometimes 40 
galloDS dally, a balsam that compares favour- 
ably with balsam of copaiva, maximum girth 
6 cubitR, maximum length 70 feet. When 
seasoned, floats in water. — Roxb. Vol. ii, p. 
618, Drs. Mourn, Voigt, Capiamt Damee 
and Benson. Vide No. 81, page 185 of 
Dr. McClelland's Report. 

DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONG I FO- 
LIUS, Thw. A great tree near Ratna(>oora, 
in Ceylon. — Thxvaitcs. 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, Thw. \ The natives procure it by^cutring li-ansverse 
A great tree near Batnapoora, in Ceylon — i holes in the trunk, pointing downwards, and 
Thtoaites. 1 lighting fires in them, which causes the oil to 

DIPTEBOCABPUS UINEB, Blume,\ fU>w. This tree fnmiahes timber of gre«t 
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even cut a second notch in some other part of 

the tree and clear it as at firs^t : these opera- 
tions are performed during the months of 
November, December, January and February ; 
should any of the trees appear sickly &e 
following season, one or more years respite ia 
giv(»n them. The D. co.-tatu.sjufx b., is a native 
of the coast south of Chittagong where it is 
called Tileaguijuu. The * D. iucanus, gurjuu' 
of Chittagong, **D, alatua" of Pegu and Mascal 
island, also yield the oil. At Hazaree 
ke hath, iu Chittagoug, 100 feet above the 
level of the sea, large myrtaceous trees are 
common, and show a tendency to the Malayan 
flora, which is further demonstrated faj the 
abuudance of Gurjun {Diplcrocarpns tvrbi-^ 
natus). Tiiis is the most superb tree to be 
met with in the Indian forests : it is con- 
spicuous for its gigantic size, and for the 
straightness and graceful form of its tell 
unbranched pale grey trunk, and small sym- 
metrical crown : many individuals are 
upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen iu girth. 
Its leaves are broad, glooay and beautiful,* 
the flowers are not conspicuous ; the wood in 
light-brown, hard, eloise-grained and durable, 
and a fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, 
which is extremely valuable as pitch and 
varnish, &c., besides being a |^>od medicine. 
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DIBA KALU. 



DISTIOBODONTINA . 



iizeajjiistreiigiii. Jt lit for auy pur|K)se for DIbC, Aureole or Gluirc encircling the 
«ydi'*faal*'b employed, being of the Bame' heads of godii aud saints signifies perfection, 
finiij. R is chiefly einpio veil for cauoe and [ It was originally intended, in the Sabo^an 
boBt buil'linj. It is found in all the forest 1 worship, to rep'.'eseut the solar orb, but in 
iiuriTict?. except Pi-ome, ivhere it i& scarce, j the course of time, the symbol was n)ulti- 

pliedly added to and its meanings bimiiarly 
increased and, in ita changes, it his repre- 
sented the sun, the moon, and tlie whole 
planctai v systetn ; it Iins been an emblem of 
oiouoilieis'm, tritiieiso) and polythcii'm, of par- 
ticular local divinities as well as of those with 
uni veri^al dominion. In Egypt the Delta ^ or 
triangle sign, was originally the typo of Baal, 
ot ToBjflioo, west of the Sitanp, tliei"e is no I ofttrwards of Siva or Mahadeva aud was 
AsaM aiieehu. The wood oil tree grows in ' presenlly when placed with it$ apex upwards 



Ilisl'ouod liiroughout the southern as well 
sattdM SitMg fbreait, disappearing curiously 
MOD^h wherever the Acacia catechu appeara. 
Tks where the latter is in perfection, in the 
Mrtbera part of the Tharawuddy and Prome 
dacrieta, the wood-oil ti'ees aie rarely seen, and 
iflmt lbs latter ia foand in perfectim, as in 
thcKiuibera fore'^ts and throughout the forests 



iifbt miy soil, near the banks of streams, 

•otiiii ieiise forests ; freqnentlj attaining 18 

ftft in girth, with n proportionate height. 



Z^, used to denote fir^, the element consecrated 
to the first named god. When placed with 
its apex downwards ^, it typified Vishnu or 
Ikeoii is exti ju tt'd by cutting a large notch wafer, and there were many other meanings 
illb tree, a few feet from the ground, and [ attached to i^ .'•ome of tlicni very gross, 
•wnwlly stimQlating the secretion by | DlbCS of steel, from 6 to y inches in 
"wliiig the nrhce of the sear, which is diameter, and about aa inch of breadth of 
jawlly converted into eharcon! and gives rim were worn by all Sikh soldiers. The 
■a«nsdtrty black appearance. — Roxburgh edges are ground very shai'p, and after having 
nn Indica, Vol. ii, p. 612. Rhode's gained velocity by being rotnted on the forc- 



MSS, Booker, Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 348. 

DIFrfiBOCABPUb ZEYLANiCUS, 
Ron-gaaa. SmoR. 

A great tn 



finger of the right hand they are projected to 
a distance of 50 or 80 yards, with consider- 
able force, therefore, but with such want of 

dexterity or impossibility of re<nilafing their 
, . 1 , , flight that the bystanders are more in duuccr 

,1.^' T T I *h« The Chakra, Ihe 

A cMl.M- foot we.ghs; j^^g y;^,,^,,^ resembljng a whocl 

or quoit, ia whirled roinul the middle fin- 
ger. The Chakra is my thologically desci ibed 



4*ilHi,aud ii^ timber, which is used for the 
<wfcif common buildings, lasts 15 years. — \ 
nwtut, Mr. MeiidU. 



ntDi-n 1 1 J. i. . I »s » circular mass of fire, dartioi' flames 

DIPLC , a supposed reTersed mode of writ- j„ directions, which, thrown by the 



"^f oif««L See Kama 

lilKASANA, Tel. Acacia oduraiissima, 
-lui^ mild, also A. specioaa, WUld. 

^'^A., also Albi/zia Icbbek, BetUh. 
WiaSANA GUM. The Acacia sii ista . 



^M)tls ^\ny» the wicked, and then returns to 
the lijuul from which if issued. The Sikh 
Akali usually have several of them on their 
conical caps. They are expensive and are 



rM. I r • 1 1 almost useless weapons. See Akali, Chakra, 

^Ji ijugc quantity of thui dear gum.~ j Hmdoo, Siv.-*, Namam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 



AOASANA, See Bhagavat^ita. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by the 
^»i»7iPiiloPuneekre Ketchell in lat. 0* 1.5' 
^iW. 108 5' E. and 60 miles from bt. 

DIRGIIADEVA, See InscHptioiis. 

DIRGUA TAMAS, See Kakshivat. 

DIRHAM. Patariya Dirh ams are men- 
bj Idiisi OS current at Mausura and 
■ As Halay Archipelago about a. d. 900. 
Hr. Thomas supposea them to be coins of the 
TiW dysas^ then ruling in Khorasan. Vide 

WRYA KA KEKKA. Hind., properly 
TheSeaCnb. See Cancer. 

I>ntTA.KA-KAF. Din. Bone of cut. 

'k fhh. 

blSAKALU. Tel. Setaria, sp. 
113 



DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. 
• FiHST Group.— Cyctopterina. 

Gen. 3 Cycloptenm. 

Second Group. — Liparidioa. 
Oen. SUparii. 

DISCOGLOSSID^ a family of reptUes, 

comprising 

Megalophrys montana, Kuhl. Ceylon. 

giS"' ^h^^^- Sikkiiii. 
„ guitulata, Bhjth. I'.-gu. 
Xenopbrys monticoU, Gunlh. Sikkim, Khaa^a. 
Cacopufl systoma, 8ehn. C. globuloaus Qunth. Russeb 
cmnia, Carnatic. 

DISTEGOCARPUS CARPINUS, S. Sf 
Z. Carpinus japonicu, BL, D. laxiflora, 6'. ^ 
Z. Carpinus, Bl., are Japan trees, 

DISTICIIODONTINA, a group of fishes 
of the family Characiiiidt^ which may bo 
thus shown i 
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DISTILLATION. 

• 

Fax. 2. — Charaoiiiidae. 
First Group. — ErythriDina. 

Oen. 4 MftcrudMi, 6 Erjtbrinua, 1 LebiHiU; 
Fjrrbuliua, 4 Corjrnupoiua. 

Skconi> Group. — Curimatiiia, 
Gen. 16 Curiinatus, 12 Pruchilodus, 2 CKUutropua. 
8 lIeiiuodua» 1 Saeeodon, 1 Parodon. 

TniRD Group.— Cithariiiiua. 

Qen. 2 Citharinus. 

FoL'KTii Group. — Annstomntijjn. 
Oen. 8 AnoBtomuR, 2 RL) liodvib, \i I.epuiiuus. 

Fifth Group. — Teiragonoptenna. 
Gen. S Pialmcittft, 4 Alestea, 5 BrachyaksteH, 

88 Tt trfiii^onoptcnis, 1 Seis-^or, 1 P'-tM!(V"^halceu8, 

2 Chirodon, 1 Chalceus, 10 Brycon, 4 Chalciaop8i«, 

3 BiTominpa. 1 Creagnittti» 4 Cbaldnuiy 8 CkMtro> 
pelecua, 2 Piabuca, 1 AgODiates. 

Sixth Gitour. — Hjrdrocyoninn. 
Gtn. 7 Anacyrtus, 1 IlystricoduD, 3 i^alminua, 
8 Hydroeyon* 1 8aroodaoMb 1 Oligoaareua, 7 Xiphor- 
luunphus, 5 Xiphuiitoma, 3 Cjnodon. 

Sevektit G roup. — Distichodoutina. 

Oen. 7 Di»tichodn«. 

KitiHTii Group. — IchlhjboiiLa. 
Om, 2 lehtbybonu. 

NttfTH Group.— Crenucbiua. 

Oen. 1 CrenuchuB. 

Tenth Group. — SeiTa-alniouina. 
Oen. 1 Myleainua, 13 Serraaalmo, 18 Myletea, 
1 Oaioprion. 

DISCOMTCETES. SeeFuogi. 

DISTILLATION. The priQcipal matters 
distilled fi-oin,iD India, ai-eToddy,l3ate,^i:LMi , 

Rice, Mahwa flinv* r.-*, hnikp, ccroal?, ami Mib- 
Ktancos yi 'liliii^; pti fiimcs. Tbe Bombay todiiy 
or anack-i^tiU ia a most biinple aud clumsy cou- 
trimnee. The sUU consists of a large earthen 
jar, of the shape of that used by water carriers, 
but many times more capacious. The re- 
ceiver is of the .'^ame form and material 



DISTILLATION. 

' ttnder proof. The process of distillation jas# 

ideficribed is ttearly as un^jkiiful as can be,MS^ 
J <a third, if not n half, might be added to tli^ 
' returns were a Httie more care aud attentiora 
b^towed oil the matter. A strong liquoi', 
; called ** Mahwok," fai popuhir repute amongst 
I the natives, especially the Parsees, in Western 
; India, is distilled from the berries of the 
1 Mahwah tree, the Bassiu latifulia. The ber— 
j ries arc about tiie size aud form of marbles. 
' In Surat, they are lint steeped or maslHM] 
in c&»ki. So sooo as they get into a state 
I of active fei tiH istation, the fermeutcd liquoi' 
I is drawn oti hihI carrieil to the still, and 
more water poured over the berries, euc^ 
cessi^e charges beiug added so !oug as the 
worts are sti'oni^ enough to fennent. A suffi- 
cient number of casks, or mash tuns as they 
may he called, are employed iu the Mrork so as 
to permit a charge of the still to be supplieil 
ou eadi drawing off from the feraenting tuna : 
as it takes a couple of days to complete the 
process of feiTneutation, but worts already 
drawn off would sour were this to be waitetl 
for before the fust run was run off. Tbe still 
consists of a woodeu tub, with a copper bottom, 
built over a surface of brickwork over the 
mouth of this is placed a huge copper saucer, 
the centre of the l>ottom terraiiiatin^ iti ft 
nipple. This is plared over the month (»f tlio 
tub which contaiuH the liquor, and is fitted 
tight after the still has been chatged : ii is 
then filled with cold water, a fresh supptj of* 
which is poured into it from time to time as the 
ori^'inal fill j;ets heated. A bamboo gpont 
passes through the side of the tub just above 
the level of the liquor inside— it terminates 
in a fiat shovel or Imllc shaped dish under ttie 
nipple. Into this the spirit, condensed in the 
under side of the smicer, trieklefi down — it is 



the stii], but somewhat smaller iu size, — ' run otl and removed into a suitable receptaelo 

j» • • - a a .1 I . . ■ J a a ^a • a a'II a* * 



as 

the former being two and a half, the latter 
one and a half feet in diameter. The still 

mouth is plujjged up with a piece of wood 
luted with clay — a hole is cut iu the side 
of the still near the top, and into this in 
fastened a woodeu spont, which conveys the 
spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands on a tiessle or frame of wood, i lu -rd 
over a pit for hoKliii!! water, and cooling is 
etTected by a man lilting successive fills of 
water from the well iu a cocoanut ladle, aud 
pouring it on the top of the cooler. A ressel 
of water with a small spout or drip is occasion- 
ally resorted to. A eoconnut tree will yield 
about four seers of to<ldy or >ap a day : 
seven ty*five seers of tmldy or tl»e produce for 
one day of eighteen eoeonnot trees, furnish a 
charge for a still, jietds twenty-five seers of 



outside. A second or third distillation is 
resorted to when the liquor is required to be 

ma«le very strong. 

The Portuf^nc^e in India for the purpose of 
rectification use n very neat and serviceable 
variety of still, by them culled an Alembic. 
It consists of a common cooking pot as a 
boiler, with a cylindrical head of the ^atnc 
diameter, and penerally about the same depth, 
as the boiler The bottom of this is a trone 
closed iu at the apex, tJie mouth of which 
covers that of the boiler. Around its innei 
edge is a slight turned Up ledging or flange, 
from which a pi|)cor worm leads off the spirit . 
The cylindrical poj tion of the top being fiile<i 
with cold water, the spirituous vapour is con- 
densed by it in the inside of the eone, aud, 
trickling down, is caught by the flange and 



liquor on a first distillation — on the second it carried off by the pi|>e. This is a couvenienf. 
affords eight seers of liquor considerably ! and serviceable implement, and may be stii 
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Med to give very oxcelleiu reaultfl. In the ; w«re (k'vu oycii l»y the flood.— >2Rijf/«r. See 

hnjaii. the first spirit tliat passes over is ! Garudn, S:it fi. S. i jniif. 

f»iW '-phul" and " ek-Hjisl.n" or once (lis- DirilWrN. The Khndnxhi, or 1 Itli, of 
Liiei Iliia is coUecteii iu vessels auU Uis- ,he bright JiHlf of the 

tiU igne IB Mother etill, whoa the spirit ; ^iso known by the name €>!' Bodim. On ihi's 
passes over it is railed *• do«tiiihe," or ^ ceretnooy is obserred in celebration of 

•dMi.le di^tilk',1." This IS of two quMlitK-)^. y'lshnns return from his slonher of four 
fcxording to strength. The spices uial tbivor- ^ durin!T which be is repre«ented to 

i«g8,or '^masaiab," used io distiiling, aie the j jja^e been with Raja HhI iu Palal or the 
Min«g:.«Snk,** or bM'k of tho kilcnr, i infemal i-egions. Tiie Mudiii Rakfhugba, s 
^ ii often erroneouj^ly supposed itself to | Sunscrit piny, says,* 

rali I »pirit on distillation, it is only a<lded „ ... . . ...... 

' ^ , , , . r May I i«Ahu* shriiilttM glance 

Md accelerawi the fermeuttttion of vieH ptace and joy—a. waking itom kit tiaMt 

Ac. Tri^mUn die three Myro» His opeuiug eye* are dazskn) by Um laya 

halain, mixed together OS nn astriogent. ! ^rom Uw\>i^ aniue tbnt i.!a/e 

B« lares; Lotus floivers (nilofar) : Gao- i p<« ef « that 'rith Iom slumb^ 

-k. i/> 1- II- \r- 1 . o 1 Ambrosi%i Icar-dropa shad, 

al-i- (Cacaha kleinin ; Violets ; Badyan, I AapUlowed on hi« Hnake-ioueh mi<l the <le«y 

leeii ; Limes aiid lemon peel (saugtara) ; | He breakn reluctant from bis fat«<l sleep. 
; Sttdnlwood, red end white ; **Mnndt inarriages auti but few festive ceremonies 

biir(8pl«ranthus) ; Kasiinns (coriander) ; have taken place in the menntime, and the 
Mii giii2ei) ; Ilac hi (cardamoms) ;MuHli ; ] J)ifhv>Mn is the signal for Uieir commence- 
fltfdiiu .cassia or cin namou ); Gaiar( carrots) „ip„f Honso? are cleaned, and smeared 
irj aaJ fresh ; Motya (jessamiue) ; 8cb atv,.sh with cow-dung, and the frnir of the 
Whi); Kaspnti (pews) ; Shir (anilk) ; ^ Sing' ham, Ber and Chunaka-tag, and other 
■nfbiii.ghi ; Meat, (?) iMisri (sugar) ; dainties of the scMon may be InwAilly en- 
Tuaalpatr (aromatic leaves) ; Taj (aromatic j joyed.— Suppl, GlOtB* 

Wmsjleaves); Bed-musk (willow fknvers) ; ' T^T'rr>l^\rA r« u r j> m- 

hmn\mnA ; AmlMir (ambergris) ;Kbaw I ITRLMA. age.u.s of fishesof hefnmib^ 

(AMiheriom aiirieatuBi) ; Kh.^ (ro<4 of the - ''^-^'^ 16 species 

te^);ChobHd»iBi, (St^ihuc dunn); gdep j "'"^ ' of Ilysterocnrpus. 

a^vi Intoxicating dru^!!. ' DIL ou the i^outh coa^it of Katt\wur, isa 

Mka waters^ coiitaiu a little of the I caatl»*» town and dtstrict belonging to the 
principlee of ptanls, and may be I Portuguese. Tl» town hae been repeatedly 
**U aither off the plants, or by distill- 1 '><-*sicged by rulers of Guzerat and the Dek- 

K.nie f»*<^ential oil with water. The continues in the power of the 

»«»»iDg waters mav bo obtained by unng Portuguese. Diu Head or Diu Poiut is tlic 
*li.ol fresh or 4 ibs. dried leaves' to two I southeni-most point of the province of Go terat. 
» ; of the seeds, one pound. ^^^^ »• »» N. and L. 7 1" O'E. 

SAjouain. Jav«ii«. ' ^i'l Town f tands on the east end of tho 
n«nL.'iiind.NaB- Island of Diu, the fort beinp in lat. 20 43' N. 
khniili Yen. Ame - 
oos Arab. 

..Se*«l!« Soni 

- Dried leaven Murra 

SB* Fresh leavaa Kyapooti. 

Seeds Hurufi. 

.Sstda Duniya. 

.Sceda Soya. 




gt *to» FN* taaT( 

9^ Cinaa-i 



Tluou. 2 lb« UniinlainuL 

Berrien Hoobor 

leed* £tub ut muck. 

Wood,bniia«d I lb. Safed SiUidaL 



taSTW Saftd talsL 



HWr* Hamd'Rook, Vol. i, pp, 31 1 to 

A trf»o of Mindoro, its sap 
■jttdwith an infusion of the Abyab or rind 
•■•fruit cif the Sago palm, ( ca bo negro j 
ky the wIM tdbes of Mindons to 
P*** their arrows. 
^I, the wife of Dak-ha. 

one of the two wives of C'asyapa 

^) ■otbo' of the Asura or Daitya who ' butes, 3 6nt«o 
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anil long. 70 59' K. — Poitans fi'estcrn Jji- 
j <fta. Vol. up. 112 ; ffartburffh. 

I DIUBNiB, a tribe of birds, of the order 
I Bnptores, which may be that shown : 

Order II. — Raptores or Birds of Prey. 

: Tribe I.— Diunup. 

I Fam. Falcoaidee. 

I SiA'Pam. Faleonidae, 2 gnu. t anb-gen. 15 ap. 
I via., 5 Falco, 2 Flypotriorchia, 5 Tinnuculua, 3 Hierai 
I 6ub-Fam. Fcrnino!, 2 gen. 3 ap., Tta., 2 Bara, 1 
: Pemta. 

Snh-Fam. Elauines, 1 gen. 1 ap., vis., 1 Elaaus. 
Suh-Faui. Circ»tin», 2 gen. 3 ap., via., 1 Circa- 
iua, 2 Hsematomia. 

Sub-Fam. Circiue^ 2 gsn. 6 ap., via., 6 Ctxons, sp. 
1 Poliomia. 

Suh-Pam. Arcipitrirue, 3 g«B. 9 sp., vis., S Aodpi- 
ter ; 1 Microniaua and 2 Aatur. 
Aii>AMR. Tbraaaatinie, S g«B. 8 ap., tIs., I PSav- 

daatur; 4 Spizaetus. 

SulhFam. Aquiliuas, 4 gen. 8 ap., via., 1 Eutolm&e- 
tuB ; 5 Aquila ; 1 loUnaetua ; 1 Hieratua. 
Sub Pam. Butconiaa^ 2 gm. i ap., via., 1 Arebi* 
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DlVl-DiVl. 



Sai^Ftm. Haliactinx. 0 gen. 7 viz.. 1 P.iiulion; ■ brown color cxtt'i iijilly, whrii ripe, ti'auft- 
2 PontoMtut;! BlagruB, 1 Haiiatua; 1 H»U*«tur, 1 versely wrinkled aud cm led,iVom 1 to 2 inches 

^^j^f^"' Yjj'j^^,,^:,^^ lo»g» aud V of an inch wide. The outer 

S^fam. Vuiturinae, 2 gen. 2 ip., viz., 1 Vultur, the pods is ▼CI7 thiu, aiid pcel« ufl" 

1 Otog^ps calTUf . I easily if tlie pods are ripe. Uodenieath it, 

Snb-Fam. Gypina, 1 gen. 3 up., viz., ?> Cjpn. . separated from the j^eeds by a huer of 
Sub'fa.n hArcoTh:iinphinx, 2 gen 2 »p., vii., ^ vou^\<\rrii\,\^ thickuea* ».f 

Storoorhamplins : 1 Neophron perenopUnia. 
Sub Pam. QypMttiUi^ 1 gen. ! tp., vis., 1 OypM. 



sislnugent 



tusbarbatua. 

Tribe II. — Nocturuie. 
JPam. Stsigidae. 

8ub-Fam. Bnbonmw, 6 gen. 12 ip., vie., 1 Nyctea ; 

4 Bubo ; 2 .\sio ; 2 S. ; :\ Ketupa. 



iiaiter of a liglit yellow coU»r. 
Each pod contains iVom 2 to 4 f,eeds in sepa- 
rate eoroparlmeBte. The astringent nwlter 
ia the walls of tbe {>od, is almost pure tauniu. 
An excellent tannin, slightly darker in color 
tliHii tli:tt inamifnctured from gulls, may be pre- 



Sub-Fam. Athemnse, 2 gen. 9 ap., vix., 1 Hinox 1 pared by a bcpamie process. About (iO or 60 
aentetu*; 8 Athonv. \ per ceat. of the wliole pod, (excludiDg seeds) 

Snh. Fam. Symiinse. 1 geu. 3 «p., vit, 8 SyminiD, | coDsistsof impure tauuin. The remaioder beinff 

"^l^i^lS^'r^i .p, 1 nMo. \ "P of «!«e, .Urel. «„d ,u„,. The 

btdim; 8 Qlwii wb'* J*— »»*^ powder ot the poij:^ i.s of a liglit yellow color, 

nrvATTATJA Qa«« Ai^m j„ I purely a6tringen^ and Strongly rcBcmb- 

piVAKARA, Sans. From diva, day, ^ tanuio.as met with io commerce. At 
aud kara, from krec, to do. ^ y^^^ ^ of 

DIVADATSIor DiTadratas, Tax. Vitia j ground will contain 1,210 trees, yielding an 
vinifera. 1 average of HIO cwts., aud 30 pounds* of divi- 

DIVE PARRE, SrNGH. A wood of the j divi, or above 20^ tons of marketable raalter, 
western province ol Ceylon, used in common worti), at ouly £6 per ton, £200. Sliould 
house-buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 2)8. i th« interval between the trees be extended 
and the timber lasts 20 years. — Mr, Mtndit. \ two foel more, we shall, still have 680 to the 

DIVIAN.DIVA, Sans. Senna. ^ f^;-^' ^'j^' I^'"^*^"''^ """''^ ""^ 

hably be increased by tiie iiK'rea.sed space 

DIV^I-DIVI, also dibi-dibi, also libi-libi. given for the exteusiou of the brauches. Tho 

CiBsalptniaeoriaria, a plant of Sonth Ameri- ground in which this tree admits of being 

can origin, belonging to the natoral order onlttvated ia that which is least adapted to 

"Ccsalpiuese," naturalized in ludia and now the staple products of tropical agriculture ; 
grown at several stations in the Madras aud ] guinea grass may be profitably raised beneath 
Bengal Presidencies, Bangalore, Hoousoor it« shade, and as with the exception of the 



and Guntoor. The seed pods have been 
extensively used for tanning leather, and for 

this purpose are considered superior to all the 
Indian astrin^onts. Leather tanned in this 
way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. A good si^cd tree iu 
the West Indies is said to prodnoe about 
80lbs. annually. Its leaves are doubly pin- 
nate, and the leafleats of twelve pair with- 



three years which (Hreoedethe commeucement 
of its bearing, there is hardly any deductioa 

to be made from its returns, it promisea to be 
amonp; the most valuable objects of n planter's 
attention. Divi-Divi resembles a dried pea- 
shuck curled up filled with yellow powder, 
and a few dark brown seeds. Its tannia 
differs materially from that of nutgalls. The 
quantity of njucilajre it contains precludes it 



out a terminal one; they are oblonj;, obtuse, Irom the use of dyers, but the experiments of 
smooth, very entire. The flowers are dis- ^ Mr. Bootsey of Bristol showed the ^iods t<i 
posed in spikes issuing from the extremities contain 50 per cent, of tauuin, and it is large- 
of the branches ; they are small, yellowish | ly used by curriers. It appears also from 
and slightly fragrant. To these succeed trials made that one part of Divi-Divi ia 
oblonp compressed somewhat obtuse pods suffu ient for tanning as much leather as four 
curved laterally, the inuer side being concave parts of bark and the process occupies ouly* 
aud the other convex. The seeds rarely I one-third of the time. The selling price 
exceed three .or four in each pod, and are of j ranges from £8 to £18 per ton. 'Die im- 
a brownish color. It is to the curved pod of ports into the United Kingdom from 1814 to 
this leguminous shrub that the commercial 1 850 ranged from 10 tons to 3,900 ton?. The 
term of Divi-Divi, or Libi-Libi, is given, seed pods of this tree being known to contain 
Tbe average produce of pods from a full 
grown tree has been estimated at lOOlbs. 
weight, one-fourth of which consists of seeds 
or refuse, leaviog about 751bs. of marke- 
table matter. " Divi-Divi" pods are of a dark 1 Comm. ProducU, p. o03. 
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a large percentage of aaU-ingeut matter, in- 
duced Dr. Cornish to use them in fSsver. 

Juror't Report, Madras Exhibition 1855 — 
Indian Annals, JVo. VII, p, 120. Simwumds 
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DnriNATION. 

m\l LADNKR, the forbidden fruit of 
tie Ojioiiese, U the produce of a species of 
m tn m mtmtmtm.'^ Smg, Cye^ VU. ii, p. 865. 

DIVINATION a regular aeienec 
mtyn^ Mafavs who re«ort to diviners on all 
•rcjiiions ol imporiance — as for insfntifc the 
i&Doet universal custom iu all iintions of fix- 
Bf OS a propitious day to eomnenoe a jour- 
wef m mj anderteking. The cenaooest 
FTflea tsanaloi^ous to the Roman sortes" — a 



DIVINATION*. 

gold out oi ajar of iiot oil or butler, in the 
JJkarmmrka w Dhorm^dharma ordeal, 
drawiaga of dharma and adharma, virtue aud 

vice, are coveretl with cowdung and put in a 
covered vessel, Irom wiiich the accused draws 
one. lo the luLasi^ the leaves of tiic tulai 
aud water are swallowed after a& oath. The 
tuisi ia sacred to Vishnu, lu the Kaclia 
gkarOf or unbaked iiot, such a pot is filled 
with water and earned to some <li!*tance wifh- 



iom i« used for this purpose: they have aipo i out spilling Bel-Bhuiidra, is bwearing by liio 



■oc<k« filled with ^euteuces and words, the 
p«noo eooraltiug ihem enta in with a kria 
al seatenee marked hy the kris point is 



leaves of the Bel which is sacred to 8iva. 
Gangajala, swearing ou the Granges waier. 
Lftmiia, w Demditj^ swearing iu a ieniple» 



to suit the wants and wishes of hefore an itnnge. Gao, a cow, swearing, 



^p»n'»c«. In the Allu onleal of tho hindoos 
frf Gowj^^r, a cloth or a raw hide is dedicat- 
ed to eoe of the forma of Darga, the claimant 
flfadapetad bovodarj puta it over hia ahonl- 
dasaiKi walks over the contested limir;;. In 



the " son" or 



'*8Ugura" is a kin<l of divi- 



bj means of the position of birds and 
taaets, their cry, the direction of their flight 
other sadi partiealan. The divination, 
^ lots, aagaries, and omens, by fliglits of 

birds, as practised by the Getic uations. 
iwi describe- i V.v Herodotus, and amongst tlie 



while hoitliiif^ a cow's tail ; — Srahman, 
swearing while touching the feet of a brahman. 
Siima or Simha, tlie cerenony, nSter religi- 
ous rites, of pointing out a houndary. In 
liindooism uiue ordeals were lecognised. In 
tviviul cases, a few grains of rice that have 
been weighed with the balugruiniua are put 
into the nooth of the snapeeted or aocosed 
person, who ehews them aud spita th«n 
out on a pipul laaf. If tlie person bo iU' 
nocent, the giain appears as if stained witli 
blood : if guilty the rice is <lry. Jn the 



GoiB&ns by lacitus are to be found amongst trial by Kofiha or image water, the accused 
As Rajpoots. Their hooks on the subject { person drinks some of the water with which 
caiU sapply the whole of the Angnrs and i an idol has been washed, and if the accus- 
~ " ■ ed survive free from calamity through the 

next fortnight, he is innocent. 'J'he or- 
deal of the balance is applied to women, 
ohiklren, the aged, blind, lame and siek nen, 
and to brahmans. After a fast of 24 hours 
both of the accused and the priest, the accused 
bfttiiejj in holy water, prayers are offered up 
aud oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the 
cord fixed and the accuracy of the scales 
ascertained. The acoQsed then sits in the 



German or Koman The maho 
iwdans in India often cast lots, and in 
Siad ts a )>ractice similai* to that of the 
aoaataineera of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, 
«, * leading the apcal-bcme,'' or the blade- 
Viat sf a nhoolder of mutton. The poet 
Dnnrton alludes to the prncticc of this " <livi- 
is«!iu.i eii-auge" amongst the " Dutch made 
Lt^i^k,** settled about Pembrokeshire, in 
Us liilfalbioa. Song 6, Camden notioes 
the ans sapetstition in Ireland. The ordeal 



of laiicir out n plero of trold out of n pot of | scale and while being weighed, the priests 



hot oil. KaiaUt Uhii is couiinon in India. H 
the at^-used do bo without l)eing scalded he 
inneecat. The ordeal amonfrst ^e 
called Dibyn or Divya is from a 
SsMcrit word meaning Divine. In the tola 



prostrate themselves, repeat rertain inrajifa- 
tions and after an interval of six minutes the 
aoensatlon paper with tiie written aecasalion 

is bound around the head of the accused who 

invokes the balance thus ; Thou ! oh balance, 



weighing ordeal, the accused is weighed, 1 art the mansion of truth ; thou wast anciently 



uwfi certaiu ceremonies are performed aud lie 
is ^aia weighed and if fbond lighter he is 
pt^. In Agni^ or fire ordeal, die aeoused 
isaehes fire or heated metal, and if burned he 

guilty. In Jala^ or water ordeal, the 
kccused is dipped uuder water, whilst an 
arrow is shot and a person mas and brings it. 
If tlM aeeaaed be stiii alive, he is immoent. 
la the poison, or ViAm ordeal, if the accused 

«w%]low it with impunity he is innocent. 

Ouiei^ are the Ko??ha or drinking holy water 



contrived by the deities : declare tho 
truth t h erefore, oh ! giver of sncoess, and 
dear me from all suspieioa. If I am 

guilty, oh ! venerable as my own mother, 
then sink me down : but if innocent then 
raise me aloft." The accused is then re- 
weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found gaiUy, but if lighter, he goes iVee. 1m 
the trial by fire, the accused in India walks 



barefoot into n mass of burning pipul leaves 
(Ficns religiosa) — in Siam, over a pit filled 
tke raff</Wa, or chewing grains of rice: the i with burning charcoal. In the ordeal by 
* iipts«asbis," or taking a mafeba w«i|^t of I boiUng oil, the aeeused has' to thniit the band 
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DIVINATION. 



into the scalding fluid . In the hot iron ordeal 
nine circles are drawn, each 16 lingers in 

tliamcter, and each the same distance of 
16 fiiijiers apart. The liauds of the accused 
are rubbed witli uuhusked rice (paddy) 
and all marks on tliem carefully noted seven 
peepol leaves are then boond with seven 
ihrcndn on each huud, and (lio priest gives 
Ijiin a red \\ot haW to carry as he steps from 
circle to circle, keeping his feet within eacli 
until he readi the e%btb, when he throws 
the ball on a heap of dried grass inside the 
circle. Ifhin hands, which are thou examin- 
ed, he not burned, he is prououuceU iuuoceat. 
la Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand 
a pieee of thin paper having the figures of three 
deities. On this a piece of red hot iron is placed 
and if Ins hand escape, lie is prono\inced froc. 
The water ordeal, is in vogue, in India, in 
Barmah and in Borneo. In India, the ao- 
eoeed stands in water, nearly up to his waist, 
attended by a brahman, staff in hand. A per- 
son near, sboots three arrows from a bamboo 
how uud u man hurries to pick up the fur- 
thermost shaft As he takes it from the 
ground, anotlier parson runs towamla him 
from the water*; edfre ; at (he same moment, 
the accused gra.sps the brahraaus staff and 
dives beneath the water. If he remain there 
till the two arrow feSdiers return, he is inno- 
cent, but if any part of ids body appear, lie 
is guiltv. In Burmnli, fi stake is driven into 
tiie water, the accuser and accused take 
hold and together plunge beneath the water 
and he who remains longer submerged is 
declared to have truth on his ?id( . In the 



tests of innoeenee. The opposite ends of two 
aiTows are held by a raiinn laid upon thei 
hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
other, they are j>arallol to nnd just snffirirntly 
apart to allow of ihe suspected persons hand 
being held between them. The ends of the 
arrows merely rest upon the fingers. Thc^ 
arn'ows are supposed to move towards auti 
close upon the guilty hand. In Hastar, tlio 
leaf-ordeal is followed by sewiog up the 
accused in a seek and letting hun dowu 
into water waist deep ; if he manage .inl 
his struggles for life to raise liis head above 
water he is flnnlly adjudged to be guilty. 
Then eomes the punisliment of extracting the 
teeth. This is said in Baalar to be effected i 
with the idea of preventinjr the witch from 
muttering cliurms, but in Kumaon the object 
of the operation is rather to prcveut her iVoro 
doing mischief under tho form efatigreeai 
which is the Indian equivalent of theloup-ga>: 
rou of Enro]ie. The Hejas Arab licks red-hot i 
iron a?, an ordeal. 

AiHuiets are worn by almost all pastern 
nations. They are especially prized by ma-i 
homedans, budi yoong mid old of when wmri 
(liem. They are usually put on the vonng to 
wjird oft' disease and lo guard from tlie evil 
eye, and consist of figures with numbers on 
pieces of paper,or Arable words, oflen extracts i 
from the Koran engraved on potstone or sil- 
ver or gold and worn from tho neek. 'I'hcv 
are also put over the door porch or on the 
house walL Amongst the Malays of Java 
MuMiika means amntos which is always somej 
very smrec substance nnd which l^ing worn' 



poison ordeal, white arsenic nnd butter in a about the person they presupposed lo net a«t n 



mixture is administered. In the snake ordeal, 
a eobra and a ring are pUbced into an earthen 
pot, and the accused has to withdraw die ring. 
In tlie idol ordeal, two images one called 
Dharma or Justice tho other Adharma, or In- 
justice are placed into a jar, and the accused 
is allowed to dmw ; if the Dharma image be 
withdrawn heia innocent. The Borneo Dyaks 
place two pieces of salt in the water, to repre- 
sent the accui^cr and accused, aud the owuer of 
the piece dissolving the first loees the cause. 
Also, two shells are. plaoed on a plate and 
lime juice squeezed over them and he whose 
shell moves first, is pronounced guilty or 
innocent, as may have been resolved on. But 



talisman, and ward off evil. The MuUiha 
A«rfo or BolEiklo Amulet is quite whito and 
round a like marble, nearly an inch in dianie-l 

ter, nnd semi-transparent ; it is pfnted to bc 
foulid at Panggul. The Mnsttka IVnrinqin r 
calcareous concretion, is found at Ngadi Rejo. 
It IS quite black and a little smaller tiwni 
the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the nnmei 
of a tree, the Fictis Benjamina, wbich ahvav*' 
adorns tiie open plain iu front of the Jioases 
of Javanese chiefs. 

Arati^ Tam. is a hhidtt ceremony for ward.! 
inp off the evil eye. I 
The Karachi tribes of Persia — in nome 
parts called Kauleoand Soosman — are uoques- 



the more common mode nongatthe Dyaks | tiouably gypsiea. Th^ wander abont the 

is for the accuser and the accused to plunge country, and their habits are the same ma 
their heads beneath the water and he who re- 1 those of this singular people elsewhere. The 
mains longer is free. The Brinjari people use men are tinkers, i)asket-weavers, dealers in 
the branch of a Nim tree, the Azadarachta cattle, sheep-stealers, and thieves ; but their 
Indiqi. A husband throw* it on tiie grotmd 
and taming to his wife, says, if thou be a true 
woman to me, lift that nim l)ranch. Arrowt 

are aomettmes used in North-western India, as' commended the strict chastity of the gypay , 
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ii in one respect, diibr widely fbom 
gypsy females in Europe. Mr. Harrow, in 

his account of his extraordinary race — has 
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nature was the blood spriukled ou the door- 
posts of Israel in Egypt, a sign that tlie 
destroying aDgel was not to enter, the iumutes 
lieing under the divine protection. A similar 
preBerving token is referred to in Ezekiel ix, 
4, where the man "clothed in linen," having 
a writing ink*horu by his side, is commanded 
by God to sot a ** mark" upon the foreheads 
of those who grieved for the abominations of 
Jerusalem. " Behold my sign !" Rays Job 
xxxi, 35, according to tho marginal reading ; 
or, " Behold, here is my Thau" (a mystic 
cwmtry, whero it was termed "reading mark ),a8Calmet renders it, evidently referring 



vooen ; but the Karachi ladies of Persia 
are quite itidcpeudeut of any sut-h rigid 
virtue and one and all earn money in other 
wij» tiuw by telling fortunes. One very 
coouooa mode of divintiiion in Persia, is 
called the ilm-i-shoona or science of the 
ikouider blade" and practised by cutting 
Oct ibe blade bone of u sheep newly kille<l 
ud extniuiag the liues and marks upon 
It This was common in England in old 
tiiM, and ill Scotland in the last cen- 
torr. Peooaiit mentions it iu the latter 



tbe tptle-btne, and he gives an account of a 
Higiila<l«^ in the Isle of Skye foretelling the 



to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 
Paul, probably alluding to some acknowledged 



matot tii« liattle of Culloden by this means. | sacred sign, observes " henceforth let no man 



Tie iiiitorj of the life of Colonel Gardiner, 
aad many others amongst christians prove 
tenjionsare not confined to half civilieed 
ncti Confucius g&ve rules for this species 
(/ jwtcry. Tacitus informs up, that among 



trouble me, for / bear in nit/ body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus." Portions of St. John's 
Gospel were worn by the early Christians, 
and verses of scripture were even placed upon 
horses. Among the Auglo<Saxons, amulet 



ibe ucitut Germans, who were originally I gems were much esteemed. King John had a 



SejtliiaD*, tlie prototype of Hhabdomaucy 
»M empiiven ou ro<ls. The Chinese had 
»1» m«is with similar inscriptions. The 
Aabe, kfore the birth of Mahomed, diviued 
li» boodles of arrows in the Caaba. Maho- 
dwtrovt'd this pnicticc 'I'he RomanH 
140 pecaliar modes of divination : their dies 
fcti, nefisii, iheiv nuf;nrief, &<•. 
Sir J. £. Teunent mentions that the prac- 
of astrology at tho present day iu 
Cerbi, aud llie preparation of the epiiemeres 
pniictiug tbe weather and other particn- 
^ of tlie forthcoming year, appear to 
b«i tudergooe little or no change since this 
'■•■lof the inhabitant.s of India was des- 
<|W by AiTian an«l Strabo. But in later 
^"■•i brahmans and the bnddhists have 
^■P^J^W to that tjccupation the cast- 

utivities and the composition of 
'wfwtope* for itidividuals, from which the 
^^M"*»de»cribed by Arrinn abstained. It is 

alike l>y tho highest and most hum- 
^«a»tMof Singhalese and Budilhists from 
^ Velhila, or agricullurnl aristocracy, to 
^ beater? of tom-toms, who liave thus 
•'V'n^d tbe title of " Nakatiya" or astro- 

Tbe attendance on particular cere- 

however, called Bnlli, which are coii- 
•Wed with divination, belongs exclusively 
•b the Utter class. Amongst the mahome- 
^ of British India, astrology is almost 
ttketrd of, though they keep their calendar, 
*f Jantriand theJochi calculates the ephmeris. 

hiadas also have their Calendar or 
•"H^'ogiin, but they all practise divination 
■••bookf, for which the Chintamini pastd- 
■•««• in U'-e in the South of India. Amu- 
^ charms, signs, and marks are, liowcver, 
*'*r'^here in use in the East. Of a similar 
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large collection, and, in the sixteenth century, 
amuletH were warehoused in largo quantities, 
and usually worn round the nock, as a pro- 
tection from pestilence, as the following item 
shows : " a hundryth weight of amletta for 
the neke, xxx" iiij*" The celebrated Nos- 
tradamus gives the following extract from 
a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, writ- 
ten by PieiTc de Boniface in the fourteenth 
century : The diamond, renders a man 
invincible ; tho agate of India oj- Crete, elo- 
quent and prudent ; the amethyst resists 
intoxication ; the cornelian appeases anger ; 
the hyacinth provokes sleep." There are 
six description of charms^ or " muntras" 
known in Goozei^at, which are described in 
a series of works forming the scriptures 
on the subject, or '* Muntra Shnstra." A 
clmrm called " Marun Muntra" has tho 
power of taking away life ; *' Mohun Muntra" 
produces ocular or auricular illusions ; 
" Sthumbhun Muntra" slops wiiat is in 
motion ; " Akurshun Muntra" calls or makes 
present anything ; " Wusheekurun Muntra" 
has the power of enthralling ; and " Oochatun 
Mnntiti" of causing bodily injury short of 
doafh. Many of the charms worn byhindoos 
and nndioniedans are merely to distract or 
avert the evil-eye. A not uufrequent one 
in sickness, is a string formed of hair that has 
been combed out of tho head, to which is 
attached a pi^ce of the Acorus calamus root, 
a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the eye of 
a peacock's feather. All mahomedans have 
faith in charms. In the lUahi Namah 
(Section 12), au old Persian work, it is mcn- 
tiooed that women, during parturition, derive 
considerable benefit from wearing a charm 
composed of certain ingredients made into a 
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DIVINE LAMA*. 



r)IWAN KHANAH. 



litllc bull, which must be " pcrfoiatnl witli a 
hoj;'s brii<tle." Most of the mahomeilMU pil- 
griiub wheu moving towards Mecca, have a 
charm or '* tawix*' suspended aroaiid their necks 
and almost all mahomedaDS when setting out on 
a journey bind n piece of money on tlicir arai, 
as a votive otl'criug to tho Imaui Zatniu. lu 
Arabia, the iustant a foal is boru, u charm is 
tied round its neek in a bag of bhick cloth, 
and sometimes in this the pedigree is placed. 



DIVORCE, amongst the niahomedanf. h 
calli'il Tallaq and is of several kinde, but all 
of tlieni iu the power of the husboud- The 
Hindoo kiw does not admit of divoroe. The 
budd'hifft Burmese laws allow every facility 
for divorce. Au appeal case was lately 
heard by tho Privy Couueil, illustrating the 
mahomedau law of divorce. A moooshee 
wished to divorce his wife, without which a 
second wife would not have him, but he 



Many of the mahomedans of Turkey and Asia, i wished at the sntne time to avoid paying 
carry talismans about with them, especially iu 
war, consisting of Terses of the Korau, to 
which they attach eztraordiuary influence, 
and with one mahomedau soldier, who hnd 
falleu in Iwittle, a whole Koran wn.s loniid 
wrapped iu the rolls of his turban. The 
nudiomedans put up charms over the lintels of 
the doors, on (he walls of their houses, and 
almost conetnntly use them on their arms as 
amulets, for the cure of ailments, to cast out 
devils, to ward oti' demons, fairies, enchanters, 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, 
certain names (Ism, sing. Isma' pi.) are used 
by mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or ter- 
rible attribute is used ;al80 tlie ism jamali, the 
watery or air atti'ibute, and with these they 
cast out devils, and command the pretence of 
genii and demons. Amongst mahomedau 
women love-philters are in frequent use, and 
engraved amulets, and leaves aud roots of 
plants, are worn hy them to retain or win 
aflbetions. The Bevd. Mr. Ward once saw 
u mahomedan woman droppintj; .slips of jmper 
into the rivor, and upon en(juiry, Jbund that 
they coQtaiucd some sacred words and 
that the woman was presenting these 
papers to the river-saint, Khajakhizr, in 
liopes of obtaining relief. Persians consider 
tlie number " thirteen" so unlucky, that 
iu general, they will not even name it. 
When they have occasion to allude to 
this number instead of mentioniug seadeh 
(thirteen), they say " ziym!" (much more") or 
\\eu\\ {vioi\\n\^).'--' Wilsons Olotsary of Indian ' Tulaq-i-bt/n, whicli coubists iu the husbaiu 
Terms Richard jP. BurtOH*» Sindh, pp. 390 only ouce sny ing to bis wife '* I have divoro- 



the hrst wife's dowry amouutiug U> iis. 26,OOU. 
He had two modes ai proceeding either by 
his own arbiti-ary act to repudiate his wifo— ~ 

in which cnse he must reftore the dowry ; or 
to tlivorce the woman with her own consent 
wiiich is hholUf iu which cvkiAi he may keep the 
dowry or make any anrangeosent regarding it. 
After rhe d i voire, the womau must remain some 
months in sednsion, and be maintaiued by 
her late husband, till nil chance of children 
has passed away. In a receut case the 
husband, by ill usage of his wife induced her 
mother to give up the nmrriage settlement 
and so proceeded by the khola method keep- 
ing the dowry. Both the Subordinate auJ 
Appellate Coiu'ts decreed the reatoratiou oi 
the dowry on the ground of force being 
used. Mahomedans iu India follow the 
Korau and Sharra, and mjirry to fo^tr 
wives, though some take iuto tiieir house- 
holds a far greater number of women, nndM 
different designations. Mrs. Meer Hooeaain 
Ally had heard of princes in Hindustan pos- 
sessing seven or eight hundr<Ml, and Tippot 
Sultau had uoless thau uiuu hundred womeu 
In Madras some of theee are known as the 
" Harm** which tana it there a()plied to pur* 
(diased women associating with their lord, biil 
iu Hiudnstau such are termed " JJoolee" 
wives. These are not the " Kuneez** oi 
shive girla, who are servants. There wot 
three forms of Tnlag** repudiation or di. 
vorce, amongst ninhonietlanij in Judia. Idt 



to 404; Totfs Bt^aaihan, Vol., i, p. 71, 
TennenCs C/tristiunitf/ in Ceylon, p. 184 ; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. 
6—12 June — December ltto3, p. 274 ; 
No. 8 V^L V, Auffusi, 1867 ; Gai^$ Men- 
grave, p, 186. Milners Seven Churches 
of Asia, p. 127. Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals, 
Vol. ii, p. 403. Onseleys Travels, Vol. i, 
«. 227. Skinner's Overland Journ. Vo. ii,, 
p. 70, Ward^e View of the Mindooe, VoL ii. 
/?. 71, HerkloCs Kanoon-i- Islam. — Burton's 
Filgrimnge to Meccah, Vol. iii. p. 25.5, Dc 
Fauiv, Egypt and Chin. Vol. ii. Sect, xiii, 
p. 164, Ockley's Saraeem, VoL i, p. 62. 
DIVINE LAMAS, See Buddha. 
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ed" you $ 2iid. " l\$laq-i-rujaee ui repent- 
ing the same twice, am! 3d. " 2'f//af-t-M0O<tSt 
luqd" in three similar repetitions. i 

DIWALl, Ui.ND. 

A hindoo festival, when lamps are lit, oi 
t he two last days of the dark half of Aawin 
See Dipawali. — WiUon, 

DIWAN KHANAH, amongst mahom« 
dans, the common hall or place of reoeption 
It has a liue of Hat cushions ranged round th< 
room, either placed upon the ground, or oi 
wooden benehes, or on a step of masourj 
varying in height aoeording to the faahioi 
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oj'liieJaj. When such foundation is used, it 
shoald be about a jard in breadth, and slope 
t«TT pently from the outer edge towards the 
wtU, for the preater convenience of reclining. 
Cotton-stnffed pillowp, covered with chintz 
for «onomer, and silk for winter, are placed 
gainst the wall, and can be moved to make a 
laxarioa« heap ; their covers are generally 
ill of the same colour, except those at the end. 
The seat of honour is denoted by a small 
sqnre cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed in 
one of the covers, which the position of 
the ▼rndows determines. Thus in Egypt 
t netllv-fumisihed room, can be had for 
5/, or 6/. — Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Vol. u, page 44. 

DIWANIYAH. See Mesopotamia ; Chal- 
do. 

DIXAN, in Tigre, is the first town that is 
net with after surmounting the Taranta 
jnoK] Ferret and Galicier say it is a group 
of wretched huts, scattered in-egularly on 
die top of a barren mountain, a miserable 
Tilbfre. containing about 1,500 souls, chris- 
tins and mnssnlmans. 

DIXON, Colonel Charles George, author 
of I dcetch of Mhairwarah, an officer of the 
Bco^ Artillery which he joined on the 14th 
Ai^st 1813. He served throughout the 
iVepal war in 1814, 1815 and 1816. Was 
present at the siege and bombardment of 
Ratras in 1817. Was appointed Brigade 
Quarter Master to the Artilleiy and Pio- 
leen with the Right Division of the Grand 
Amy during the Pindaree Campaign of 
IB17-1S. In 1820-21 was present with the 
Vtnt which subjugated the Hill Tribe of 
MkMrwarah. In May 1835 he was appointed 
tOBfonrily to the Civil charge of Mhairwarah. 
To Jaaraary 1836, he was permanently con- 
amied n Superintendent of that District and 
as CocmBandant of the Mhairwarah Local 
Battilioo. In March 1839, the Mhair Corps, 
is eoBjaaction with the Joudhpore Legion, 
Hder the command of Captain Dixon com- 
jilHelj ronted a large body of outlaws at Kot 
ia Mkairwarah and killed their chiefs with 
€■9 htrodred followers. In February 1842, 
ha civil duties were enlarged by the juris- 
diction of the province of Ajraeer being added 
to that of Mhairwarah, independently of his 
command of the Mhair Battalion, and was 
a|ifX)tntetl Commissioner of Ajmcer in March 
t H.S.J. The Mhair race, amongst whom the 
latter part of his career was passed are one 
of the bravest and were amongpt the most 
predatory of the non-Arian races in India, 
and Colonel Dixon's efforts were directed to 
cmltzing them. Gradually the whole popu- 
lation bMame attached to induntrial pursuits. 
Dixon built a new town, strong and 
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well planned, with two miles of wall asa Jofcuce 
and pncoui-aged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and bunneahs 
to settle in it, capital and a readier means of 
buying and selling being two of the great 
wants of the young community. Up to A. d. 
1838, the district was wholly dependant on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from 
a distance. But by 1850 the population had 
much increased, and exported to surround- 
ing towns and villages considerable supplies 
of produce ; and the sounds of houorable 
industry were heard not only in the vicinity 
of Nya Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle- 
Civilization dawned on the face of those long- 
troubled hills in some of its most benign- 
ant forms. — Athenaunty No. 1201, dated 2nd 
November 1 850. 

DIYALAH, a tributary of the Tigris 
river on its eastern side. See Tigris. 
DIYAN, Malay. Candles. 
DIYA-NA-GAHA, Singh., Mesua spc- 
ciosa. — Chois. 

DIYAR-BEKR, a town on the banks of 
the river Tigris. In its prosperity it con- 
tained 40,000 houses with numerous cotton 
looms constantly at work and it enjoyed an 
active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kur- 
distan, but also with India on one side 
through Bagdad, and with Europe through 
Aleppo on the other. But about a. d. 1836, 
it had scarcely 8,000 houses, 6,300 Turks 
and 1,500 Armenians. See Iran. Meso- 
potAinia ; Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA, Singh. .(Eschyno- 
mene aspera. — Linn. 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler, is described 
as seated on a couch that was all of gold, and 
in the middle of the pavilion were drinking 
vessels and flagons and great jars, of the same 
metal. At the entrance of the tent there was a 
bench with cosmos (Kumis or fermented 
mare's milk) and great goblets of gold and 
silver set with precious stones. ShahRukh's 
description of the constant drinking corres- 
ponds exactly to the account of the habits 
of the Mongol court in Piano Carpini and 
Rubruquis. Thus the former, on the occasion 
of Kuyuk Khan's formal inthroning, says that 
after the homage had been done they began 
to drink, and as their way is, continued drink- 
ing till hour of vespers" (p. 758.) Rubru- 
quis's account of his residence at the court of 
Mangu Khan is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one sees how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink, — Shah Eukh's 
Embassy, Yule in Cathay, Vol. i, p. clxiv. 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzis- 
tan. The bed of an occasional torrent in 
ancient Suaiana, called Ab-i-Bald, which faJia 
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ioto DilCul is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pMA9r whieii being flltod with Uttfo fonil 
Hhells resembliiig gniaf of rice, is ealled 

Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These 
stones are also found in the river at Shuster, 
but of au inferior quality, and they are ia 
nuieli ntqnest throughout Persia for the hetd 
of the Nargil pipe, which is slmoet invariably 
composed of this material, set in silver. 
See Khusiaftaa or ArsbistM, Luriatan, Sabi, 
Susa. 

DIZSITAH. See LoriitHi. 

DJEMEL, properly Jena]» Amlb. A 
camel. See Camelus. 

DJAKSA, and Kliwon Patteh, in Java, 
are native officials. Djak&a is a judicial officer. 

DJABAIL. Barckhardt, In speaking 
of a tribe eslled El HaSh, kaown ia these 
parts, says they have no fixed habHatioas. 
They winter, he adds, when the pasture on 
the mountain fails, on the coast about Djebail, 
Tripoli and Tortosa. — Robinson's Travels, 
VoL ii, p. 74. 

DJINGI, Mal4t. Cucnmis acntangulus. 

DJURNANG, ICalat. Dragon's Blood. 
See Calamus. 

DO, HiKD., PxRS. Two ; hence dohra, 
doable ; do>patla a sheet of doable breadth ; 
do-shala, a double shawl. Do-Suta double 
thread ; do-bara twice | doable distilled or 
over proof spirit. 

DO, Hind. Triticum sativum. 

DOAB, HiMD. Pkrs. *W two, and *ab' 
water. A trset of eoontry lying between two 
rivers, a Mesopotamia. In the same wav, 
Panjab — from *panj' five, and 'ab' waters. 
In India, people speak of the doabe of the 
Ganges and Jamna,'-H>f fhe Oodavery and 
Kistoa-«of the Tumlnidra and Kistna, the 
Baiehore Doab, &e. The doaba of the Pan- 
jab are fertile as far na the river influence 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid 
tract called " bar.'* The names of the Doabs 
of the Pariah are in all ins taaces , (** except- 
ing the first or Jalandhar Doab) the resalt 
of a rude attempt to join the names of 
the rivers on each side into one word. Thus 
passing the Jalandhar Doab, between the 
SotU9 aaithe Bees, we come to the Bari 
Doab, (Bess and Ravi.) Then between 
the Ravi and Chonab, the Rechnah Doab ; 
between the Jihlam and Chenab, is the Jach 
Doab. The last Doab up to tiie Indus, 
takes its name fhnn that river, and it is 
called Sindsagar, " the ocean of the Sind" 
cr Indus river. The Bari Doab is that district 
of the Panjab in which Lahore and Umritsir 
are built, also the sanitarium of Dalhouaie 
near the Kahhtop forest and the iislrict of 
M oat^merjr to the south of Xiehors. The 
Bari Doab has ],200y000 acres of antilled 
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land of which 180,000 ere eorered with 
jungle. This Doab has two featareSv via^ 
a flat alluvial tFSct» ealled ''dhayaT several 

miles broad, iiinning along either river and 
producing tamarisk and jhand. Also an ele- 
vated dorsal plateau in the Maiya or middle 
part and ealled Gsig-i4)sr, or bald eoantry. 
Its soil is inteaselj arid, often saline, and 
produces only some salsoUceous plants and a 
few bushes of jhand. The district lying 
between the Indus and tlie Jelum, called 
the Sindsagar doab is 147 miles broad in the 
widest pert, and whilst it is the largest, is tlm 
most sterile and least inliabited, abounding 
with undulating bare eminences, and i-ugged 
declivites. The Rechnah doab, between the 
Chenab and the RaTi, is se?enlj-aiz miles 
in ilB widest part, and consists of an arid 
jdain. The Bari doab (sometimes ealled 
Manja, whence the Sikhs resident here are 
called Manja Singh), between the Ravi and 
Beas, ia the narrowest of the doabs. The 
JnUadar or Jslendxa doab^ the smallest, ia 
between the Beas and Sntlej, and is in a better 
condition than the other intra-fluvian tracts. 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 
800 to the square mile, of the cultivated 
tracts of Pegn 782, of the Ceatrsl Provinces 
365. The anterved of the anoient hindnSy ie 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates the valley broadens as it stretches 
away towards the west, enbmsing a greater 
and greater area between the &nges and 
Jumna, The whole of its immense superficies 
forms a vast, populous, and busy hive, enriched 
by human industry, and embellished by human 
taste. On the map no conatnr is so thickly dot- 
ted with great townships and citiei^ and vnder 
the sun, no country makes up such a highly 
interesting^ prospect of groon fields, orchards, 
and gardens, in a continuous succession. In 
this fair savanah man has had his abode from 
a remote antiquity, to reap rich liarvests, end 
live amidst plen^. Here were the cities of 
the pre-Ve<lie Dusya TRces. Here rose the first 
cities of the Arya race. In the plains of the 
Doab, the rajahs of Ilastinapoor, of Indra- 
prasthrs, and of Kaaooj, exhibited the high- 
est power and splendour of hindoo sover e ign t y. 
The rich districts watered by the Ganges nnd 
Jumna have always tempted the avarice of 
the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi- 
dence of the most famoos liindoo aages. 
From this birth-plsce of arts and civilisation 
wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab 
is the battle-ground of the Pandoo against the 
Kuru — of the Ghiznivide and Ghorian against 
the hindoo; of the Mogul against the PataxL — 
of the Mahratta affaSuit the M«cnt-Huid of 
the British agauist the 3fshnitta» whm 
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Boay ft spot it» hallowed by traditioo, acd 
■■■janiiniseoiueentedbjhiBtorf. In this 
Doftb ■iBMst every inch of land is under the 
plough. From Allahabad to Sheeoabad there 
ftre four large cities, and villages at frequent 
iatervals. A similar distance iu Bengal is no 
Mkt dotted with the same number of vil- 
lifH bethea not one teum equal teFottebpoi^e, 
Ompore, or MTflpotee. Here the rural 
populafu'u is more intelligent aud spirited 
tban the aauie class iu Bengal. The huin- 
blebt Doabee lives upon better food, uud 
«o>cr» hia body, with more abundant cloth- 
\mg thm the humblest Bengalee. The cat- 
tiebtivare variou?. Camel>, butfaloes, horses, 
«i<Kik«rTS aud oxeu are all made to nAsisl 
BMu m hilt labours. The fondness of the 
Ihifcaa woeieo Tor ooloored miUiuury evinces 
a mmt refind lenude Uute, and to tiiem may 
zeeolelT l»e traced the impetus which is 
^iTcfl to the various dje-manufactures of 
ihe eoontry. The agricultural women of the 
]>adb oce <»iiametita of bran and beU-metal. 
Iba mme ehwa in Bei^gal ia m the habh of 
voring shell-omementSt and a pair of Dacca 
thelU>ncelets may sometinies cost the sum of 
tn kandred aud lifty rupees. One parti- 
ciiar omameut iu general use amongst the 
Boibee women* of both the upper and the 
hoar claseeg, ia tiie teaka, which is in the 
^hape of a tiny crescent made of gold, silver, 
•T citu»el, according as the we^irer is circum- 
^oced. It is iixed with uu adhesive "ub 
OD the forehead, just between the eye- 
These tcekas are not a little priaed 
«»•! MjveteJ l»y the Hiudoostani young men. 
They train l>ulbiils to execute little commis- 
of galluutry. Ou u giveu signal, the 
ftm eeiaea rad carrtes (i#die tedca from 
the foidiead of a womau, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, 
ij iSat and alluvial. The ya»t plain Is uuin- 
tesTDpCed by a single eminence ; but the soil 
and rfanate dill^ in the same degree us does 
a ffiidooetani from a Bengalee. The tall and 
lebait figure, the firm step, the stern eye, aud 
the erect bearing of the manly Ilindoostani. 
are f-vciywhcre to l>e seen. In Bengal the 
oxtui alone form beasts of burden. A Hiudoo- 
ttani eooly takea the load over the waist, aud 
net apoB the head. In Calcutta the Baboos 
lo not know what it is to ride. In Ilindoostan 
rural womeu perform journeys on horse-back 
and princesses discuss the merits of horsemao- 
Aipu The peo pie of the Doab have for the most 
partwell-formed featoiee. The rude Jaut has a 
totne mean physiognomy — Tod's Rajatthan^ 
Vol. i, Hitiory of the Panjab, Vol. i, p. 23 
to t6 : Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p. 834 to 372 ; 
fat ii, 0. 18 ; The Indian AdminiUnUion, 
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DOABA, a moist rich tract of laud be- 
tween the Swat and Cabal rivers. See 

Khyber, p. 510. 

DOA I.MASOORA, aupplication for the 

I'emissiou of sins. 

DOA-I-QOONOOT, prayer of praise. 
DOB, Eng., Ethiop., Hkb. A beai*. 
DOBARA^IC dooUe distilled amck. 

DO-BHASHA, Himd., Two knguuges : 
Do-basl) or T)o-bhashi, one who Bftteki two 
languagci:. — ^Vilsofi. 

IJOBE, Hind. A brahman who has studied 
or who teaches two of the four Vedaa, hence 
the term do^ two and veda. A caste of brah- 
mans so termed, generally iguoiaut and low 
persons, and by profession hoxoLn and wrest- 
lers. If'HtOH, 

DOBINEA. See Acer. 

DOBLET, It. Dimity. 

DOBRA, a town iu Maubhoom. 

DOBSOON-NOOR or the Salt Lake, »s 
celebrated over all the west of Mongolia. It 
furnishes sal^ not only to the neighbouring 
Tartan, but to several provinces of tho 
Chinese empire. The DobMMHi*KoQr is less 
a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The latter 
are of a faint white and friable between the 
fingers; they are easUy distinguishable from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with 
a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
is nearly ten miles in circumference, and here 
and there are yourtes inhabited by the Mon- 
gols, who ate oeeupied with the salt trade ; 
they have also Chinese partners, for Chinese 
take part in every kind of trade or industry. 
The manipulation to which the salt is sub- 
jected requires little labour or science. It 
consists of nothing more than picking up the 
pieces, laying them in heaps, and covering 
them witli potter's clay, and the salt suffi- 
ciently purifies itself. — Hue's MeeoUe^ious 
of Journet/t pp. 127-8. 

DOBUTEE-LUTA, Bknq. Ipomcea pes- 
capne. 

DOCHUTI, Hind. SeeDomala. 

DOCKET. This term has various mean- 
ing.s. In trade it is often applied to a short 
certificate, summary, or memorandum ; Iu 
Government oorrespondence it means the 
summary or prices on the back of a letter, 
in English Law it signifiea a brief in writing. 
— Faulkner. 

DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along the 
greater part of the Eeatem eoaat of the Pe- 
nlnsola of India, wherever the rivers can be 
entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
digging a channel from the river sufficiently 
large to allow the vessel to be floated into it 
at high water : adam is thrown across the 
chaimel and Ihd earth being Ifafown into 
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dia dock tbtts formed the venel is floated up i DODAR of Murree hills, Kegheo, dbc, 

above the water mark. By drainiDg oil' the j Pyrus kumuonexnjis. 
water the vessel is left high aud diy imbed- 
«led iu earth. This is removed to allow of 
acce:i!> to the bottom of the veftsel which is 
propped up by stones, it if neinl elto to plaee 
logs under the keel. A dry dock it thns 
formed about the vessel at a small expense- 
The repairs having been executed, it becomes 
uecessaiy to lower the vessel down to that 
point when, the dun being removed and the 
water let io, she can be floated out. For this 
purpose cables are coiled under her and tliese 
coils filled in with earth, the earth under the 
vessel aud logs which were placed under her 
keel removed, the dock is dug out to ite for- 
mer depth, the vessel is left eospended rest- 
ing on the coils, by uncoiling the cables 
gndually the vessel is let down and is then 
floated out. Ships of 400 tons ai'e thus 
docked at Coriuga. — Rohde^ M.SJS. 

DOCLEA, a geuus of Crustacea, vii : — 

Doclea otui, Edvct. Indiaa seas. 

„ hybnda, Edv». Coromaodtl ooMt. 
„ muricata EdtM. E. IndiM 
Piaa s^rx* Bdvn. Mauritius. 
ChorinuB ariei, Edwt. Coromandel. 
„ aculoata, Edm. Aaiatio warn. 
„ dumerilii, Sdw$, Vanicoro. 

DOCnUiafT-BILL* an Indian biU of ex- 
change drawn on London having as collateral 

security the bill of lading aud policy of in- 
surance on the goodt;, against a part of ilie 
estimated value of these the bill is diuwu. — 
Simmond* Dtetionary, 

DODA. See Kelat, p. 493. 

DODA, Kmh. Bapaver soroniferum, also 
Pyrus Kumaoneusis, Gul doda, Mai doda, 
IIiND. Leucas cephalotes. 

DODABETTA, the highest point on the 
>«uilgherry mouutains iu Soulheru Indiu, iu 
lat ir 22' long. 7lSr 44' its height 
being 8,640 feeL It mm made the site of au 
observatory, under the astt*ouomer at Madras. 
A record of the meteorological observations 
was published at Madias iu lb48.— ^Sy^M, 
Sehlayent, 

DODAH. See Suspension bridges. 

DODAH, Hind. The unopened cotton 
pod ; any round seed-vesfscl, as poppy head. 

DODAK, lli.NU. EclypUi erecta, also 
Souchuii oleraceus, Convolvulus pluricaulis 
and Andracline telephioides. Bttm dodak, 
IIiNo. Euphorbia thymifolia. Kuffadodak, 
liiM>. Euphorbia helioscopia. 

DODAK, liiKiD., also dudal, milky, irom 
dudh, milk. 

DODAL, Hind. SpurpBa Lindleyaaa. 

DODAMARRI. See Kelat, Kihin. 
DODAN, Hind. Sapindus deteigeBB, 
^mitha) dodia» Uutd. Acooitum, 
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DODDA BtiAIEA, also Doddi. 

Oriza sativa. 

DODDA GODDA, Can? A wood oJ 
Mysore. 

DODDERS, speciea of Cuacuta. In tlici 

Himalaya, in the Soaue valley they cover 
even tall trees, with a golden web. — Hooker^ 
Him. Jour., p. 38. 

DODDI BASHAKAM, Tkl. Sulphorel 
of Arwnie. 

DODECAHGDBAL GARNET, tbatt 

beautiful variety called cinnamon-stone ox' 
essonite, was discovered by Dr. Beuza, iu the 
Neilgherries iu the hypogene hornblende rook 
near the Seven CSaurna Bull, where entire por- 
tions of the rock are Ibrmed almost excluei^ely 
of them. The essonite and hornbleude ax*e 
iu lai'ge separate ci*ystals, imbedded in a paste 
of compact felspai- and hornblende ; the for- 
mer is very liable to disintegrate, leaving iii. 
fhlling out email cavities in & rock. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA, a genus of 
the Primnlaeee ; ornamental plants, whea iu 

flower, eolours, liluc, ])urpleand white, gi*ov«rn 
iu a light ^o\\ aud cultivated by dividing the 
roots. — Riddell. 

DODHAN, Hind, of Fanjab, Sapiudus 
acumiuatus, WaUick, Sapindtts detergensy 
Roxb.f Royle. 

DODOII, Jav. In Java a posture of 
humility which inferiors assume wheu np- 
pro&chiug superiors. It is similar to tLo 
custom in Burmah, when the superior aiu ou 
his legs. 

DODONEA BUBMANNIANA^ DC. 

Sanaitk Him 
A liar. 



Ohuratke of Ihun-Iadoa. 
Venn 
Shu 
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Ban men du of BaH. 
Meudru of Beax. 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, wel I 
suited for hedges, for which it is often usetl.. 
aud generally called " bog myrtle." — 
J. L, SiemtrL 

DODONEA VISCOSA, common on the* 
Neilgherries ; wood elastic and useful loi 

tool handles. — Alclvor. 

DODRU, Hind. Ilex dipyreua. 

DODUG A, T&L ? A wood of the NortheiB 
Circars. 

DODUR, Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

DODWAJK KUATAI, Huid. Cednu 
deodara. 

D(£L£R, DAif. Deals. 

DO-FASLI, HnrD. Land giving two 
hanreats in the year. 

DOFLA. Tribes occupying the hills form* 
ing the northern boundai-y of Assam. In one 
of their districts, that of the Chai Douai* ox 
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Four Marches, no less than 1 80 petty chiefs 
ire siui 10 hold &uihori^ la the Dofla viiUses. i 



Fam. 



DOG. 

Kilb, Aa. 



Caaii. Lat. 
STaa,BAn. 




Kuoa, Ktm»f Oe. 
Katta, HlBD. 

Sereni Mithon have held the view that 
dif ii dfltivdl ftaD the wolf, bat the 
vflini kinds of dogs an oommoniy balleved 
to hkrt been derived from one exUnct Bpecies. 
Ob tke monuments of f^gypt of date b. c. 
3,400 to B. c. 2, 100, several varieties of dogs 
m Rpreaentedy and on one Aasyriaa moiia- 
Mifirdale B. c 640^ an enormous mattUF is 
%ai^ evidence of the fact of the long exist- 
fnct of many varieties. A predilection for the 
tfx'mtj of mau seems almost inherent in the dog, 
Mid when we trace back its history, as far as 
4t nfese liei^ of Dounai^ and the pile 
Ubef tiie Swiss kkes or, what is still more 
ssf^tire, the representations on the Egyp- 
lid temples and tombs, the great fact is irre- 
sistioie, that man and the dog have shared each 
sAhs eonpany for possibly a longer period 
thsssey o^er creatons ; and wbetfier the love 
ttintwas gradual or not, it has now, at least 
If &r as the brute is concerned, become 
lattiaetave. Moreover, when we think of the 
vast periods embraced by tiie Egyptian monu- 
■sali of nntiqoitjr* and the time it most have 
tikea to develope even one variety from the 
feml stock, and note the fox-hound or turn- 
spit of 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, it may well 
lie eooceded that the dog, of all four-footed 
hsMi^ has a elaiiB to oar kindaess and pro- 
tee&oa. The Himalayan wild dog, when 
tak^Q joing. is easily tamed, and this rule 
woold *etm to hold good with the wild races 
oi other eoon tries, indeed although not gene- 
aOy acknowledged, the wolf, jaclwland hyena, 
get moch attached to man, if carefully reared 
Md treated with kindness. The semi-domes- 
ticated dogs iu common with the wild species, 
Itave erect ears, and this would seem to become 
■Die *pranoiinoed' tlw nearer thej assimilate 
m the latter. This eircomstaaoe has bccu 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, 
goats, &c., when left more or less to shift for 
tbem selves, as is apparent on the Himalayas 
Md Alps. In nntiunl Ustory, Canis the dog 
the ftHowing position. 



Plsaticjada. 

UnidsBv Bears. 

2 Otn, Uraus, 4 sp. 
„ Ailttia,lsp., 

Ma tai-FlMrtlgnds, 
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MelididiB. 

5 Om. Arctouyz, 1 sp. 
MeUvora, 1 sp. 
If eles, 1 sp. 

Tuidia, 1 sp. 

UeUctii, 2 sp., H. m 
and H. nepaleniig. 

Mustelida, Weasel*, Martens. 

iOm. MartM,2sp. 

Xnslda, 12 ip. 

Lutra, 7 sp. 
Barangia, 1 sp. 
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Tribe. Difitigrsda. 



Fam. 
Sub-Fam. 



1 Om. VtHU, 14 sp, 

Viverridae. 
Hyeaiiue, Hynuaa. 

Idlflk Hjmsilip. 
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7 Gm. 81 ip., viz. 
ff Viverra, 6 sp. 
„ Prion odoa, 1 n, 

ParodozuruB, 10 ip, 
Psfuma, 1 sp. 
Arlioti^l■p. 
Hsipsstes, 12 sp^ 
„ Uffa, 1 sp. 

Onidn^ Dog^tribe. 
tAm. 14sp., vis. 
Canis, 6 sp. 
Coon, 1 sp. 
YnlpM^ 8sp. 



m 
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Amongst the hindooe of India and the 
diau mahomedsDs, tlie dog is regarded as an 
unclean animal. With the Cree, Qjebway, 
Swampy and Sioux, the dog is supposed to be 
the moot aceeptable sacrifioe to the offended 
deities, five dogs being the common nnmberfiir 
a propitiatory offering. The naclaimed dogp 
of Bombay, of Egypt, Mecca and Constanti- 
nople, are a sad nuisance, in Bombay being 
protected and fed, but not housed, by the 
ParseeinlmbitanlSt as well as by Hindoos. An 
expiring FifMsvsqaires the presence of a dog, 
in furtherance of his departing soul, and, 
after the Sug-did or dog-look, the exposed 
body is speedily consigned to a banquet of the 
▼allures. In Rangoon hondreds of Farisli dog* 
infest the town, chasing and twing to pieoss 
goats, &C., by day, and howling to their hearts 
content the live long night ? the greatest num- 
ber of dogs are found near the Kyoungs. 
The greyhoond of Bamian is fleet. It has 
long shaggy hair on the legs and body. The 
dog, which is known in Bengal by the nsBd 
of the Nepaut dog, is, properly speaking, 
a native of the upper and lower Thibets, 
whence it is osoidly brought to Nepaul. 
It is a fierce and surly enatDrs» about 
the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckoned 
to be a good watch-dog, and never to sleep 
at night. Another animal to be found in 
tho Sfpml luUs wortbj of dcwpriptioi is 
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the Dhole or wild-dog. These animaU are 
fouod in packt TaryiDg from fifty to two 
hundred, and the havoc oomnitted by them 
among tiie flocks of sheep and hill cattle is 
incredible. Their destruction of deer also is 
immense, and their mode of hunting may be 
worthy of meDtmi. In riwe the wild-dog 
is little larger than the common jackal of 
India, but longer iu the body and possessing 
much greater power, with a very formidable 
set of jaws : colour, a rich reddish-browu, 
with aoenting qoalitiea of the highest order. 
Soon after nightfall the pack assemble at a 
given cry, when they disperse in threes and 
fours iu search of game. The first party that 
hit off the trail, open, when die whole pack 
roah to them, and when all are assembled 
fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer 
soon become alarmed and double, when the 
pack immediately tell off in parties, each one 
niahlug to the diferent peases for which deer 
are known to make, and on the deer attempt- 
ing to pass either, it is immediately seized by 
the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, and 
the whole pack theu rush in and the deer is 
at onee doTonrsd. FNah gaasa is next sought, 
and in the same wiQr destroyed, and this 
species of bunting is continued according to 
the size of pack, till all their appetities are 
appeased, when they retire to their almost 
inaccessible fkst&essee in the roeks, and re- 
main for three or four days, until hunger 
again drives them forth on another excursion. 
From their destructive qualities, the wild- 
dogs hardly evw reauun longer than a month 
in the SBDIB loealityj having iu that time 
eftetually scared away all the deer for miles 
round. Captain Smith never knew thera to 
attack m&D, and eveu when severely wounded 
tfa^ will only snap after the manner of a 
wounded jackal. When deer are not pro- 
curable, they will attack even bears. Mr. 
Arthur Grote, C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society ftom Chaibasa, Central India, the skins 
and skeletons of a mature female, and male 
h^*grown,Df the ordinary wild-dog so called, 
of this country. These animals are speci- 
dcally identical with a particularly fine living 
adnlt male sent down ftom Upper Assam ; 
and this appears to be the ordinary Bpe<*ies 
jilike of the Himalaya and of Central and S. 
India, Canis Dukhunensis, Sykes and C. Pri- 
maivus, Httdgson; and a Malayan specimen 
in that masenm, iriiieh is supposed to %e 0. 
snaatrensis, Hardwicke, difiered only in the 
considerably deeper tint of its rufous colouring. 
The dogs of Kanawar are of a large fero- 
cious breed, resenMiag wild beasts in their 
vaton j-tfis^ sMoovelsd wftli Uatikwool, 
and ave very arerse to strangers, whom ihej. 
Qfte^mtoandtaarin a most shooking mtn-' 
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ner ; they are generally chained during the 
day, otherwise it would bo dangerous to ap- 
proach a village. The leeee, especial ly of the 

young ones, is almost equal to sbawlwool. Dogs 
are found domesticated, particularly to the 
northwai'd, and the breed of Bisehur ib noted 
for its siae and hardihood. The finest 
dogs of this breed bear a considerable resem- 
blance to a mastiff, but retain a good denl 
of the cur. Their colour in general is black 
aud white, with a little red occasionally ; 
their hair is long and thick, and the tail long 
and bushy, curling up behind : their head is 
somewhat long and pointed, like the commou 
ahepherd^s dog. They are ofteu very fierce, 
and sometimes attain a considerable sixe, but 
are seldom so large as a full sized mastiill 
These animals are furnished with a down 
under their long shaggy hair, which is as fine 
and soft as shawl wool ; this comes off easily 
in warm weather, and is regularly shed with 
the hair. Every animal is similarly furnish- 
ed in this cold country. The natives use 
these as sheep-dogs, iu the same way as 
those of other countries, aud also for hunt- 
ing an sorts of game^ even birds which they 
tire out in flying ; and some were valued 
at a very high price. From a genealogical 
table iu the Encyclopaedia Britaunica, it ap- 
pears that the common Turkish dog is the 
parent stock of most others known in Europe. 
— Darwin* s Variation of Animals and 
Plants; JtrdoiCs Mammalia, Eng. Cyc. ; 
/Jindf River Exploring Expedition ; Swit/is 
Nepaul; Jour, Asia, Sotft.' of Ben., Nov. 
1B56, p. 440; Captain Gerard s Account ; 
Fraser's Himalaya, Mountains, p, 354; JRo- 
bitison's Travels, Vol. U,p. 356 

DOGANAEUKAT. Vide Kukat. 

D06AB, a tribe in the 17. W.of India, 
predatory ai^ pastoral, following mahomedun- 
ism but claiming to be Chohan rajpoots. Tht- 
other converted Chohau, however, believi 
them to have been Jat and Gujar. The raja 
of Kashmir is a Dogar. In the 18th century 
they occupied a considerable tract on the bankii 
of the Sutlej and inade themselves formida- 
ble to the mahomedau government of Delhi. 
Members of them rose to power as fei^tori«t 
of Ranjit Singh, and on the fall of that chief 
were acknowledged by the British as rajalis 
of Jainu aud Kashraere. The name is also 
prouoiiuced Dogra iu the dialects in the Pan- 
jab hills. 

DOGBANES, the Apocynacee, are trees , 
and shrubs, of which the oleander is a con- 
spicuous example. But some are herbaceous, 
as in the case of the ViBca, or Periwinkle, a 
dimbing plMt with tnnling twigs. The, 
Nerium piscidium of Roxburgh, is common in 
theKhassya or Silhet Moimt^n^ and there 
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oU Kchht II k to CKtensiTe penimial 
cUmt. ItobtfkeoBlUBB a large qnaatily of 
dm, irhidi the natives use for the same pnr- 
poseias hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping some 
of the joaog shoots in a iiah-pond, in order to 
USMtlhBnmvnl of tfaebnkndtoolean 
tkm, Ibuad that manj, if not all tiie 
fishej, were killed. Hence the specific name 
ihich he applied. Dr. Wight formed the 
plut into a new genus, Echaitum. — FL Ind^ 

DOQGALI EUKA, Tel. AniMiiitaf 

jwlrfMHis. — Linn. Roxb. 

i>OGHAN. See Kaffir. 

DOGKA also writlai Dogur, a tribe leat- 
teiei ow virions traets of the North-west 

rfBisdoostan. There are a few in Hansi, 
Sottn dnd Ferozepoor, which latter place, 
tifaki with a considerable tract along 
itkakoTAe Sotlej, thejbeld for s long 
tiae during the last century in ahnoet un- 
"itfpnted jovereignty. Their occupation is 
diridf^ between pasture and plunder. They 
m mahomedans, and state that they were 
Choahaofl ; but tlie Cum. Ebaoee 
ad cdier converted Choahans of tboie parts 
will cot acknowledge the fraternity, asserting 
<iut Dognrs were nothing but Jats and 
GMjon. This appears to be the case, 
Mlvilhitndhig all tlieir emphatic negations, 
^'ofwi are held in no consideration by their 
wphWnn. but in fonner times they were 
!3Qcb dreaded on account of tbeir pre- 
dilny habits, which a eirilited Beigliboar> 
a strong Grovemment compel tiiem 
•wmwillingly torelinqui.sh. Their personal 
•l?»r«ice is in their favor. They are a tall 
■idoajcolar race, and are generally remark- 
MivlMing large aquiline wsw^^EUiofi 

DOGS MUSTARD, T^sn, Cleome ▼iaeott. 
W^SJON. See Leather. 
W% TONGUE FISH, is shaped like 
u« sole; it atltohto itself totbe bottomaof 
^^tp, tn j naakee t aonorons nmse^ which is 
muf-ical when several are stuck to the 
pUok and act in concert. — Bowring's 
Fol. i, ■, 11. 

DOG-WOOD. S» 



Sao. Gormis maien|iliy]lt, 



a name in Java for the horsehair 
VI An of the £joo or Gomnti palm. 



^^HADA, atermwIiiehiwoaUysigpito 

''^ desire or longing of a pregnant woman, 
^ which the hindoos attach equal impcnrtance 
*£L!^ Mtions of Europe^ p. 206. 

OQBAGUN. AmoogifttiiehindootSolin- 
P^awomsn who becomes satf prerions 
•wlorJ'B death. Dohagnn, one wbo fol- 
•*! Ilia after death. 
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DOIA. 

DO-HABTHA. A well with two wheels. 
See Do-mala. 

DOHEE, Hind.? A tree of ChoU 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood.-^ Ca/. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

DOING NUK. A bill not, in Arteta 
on the upper waters of the Mayo river. Tbey 
are budd'hists, (heir language is a oornipt 
Bengalee and they call themselves iUieim 
banago. 

DOIPHOBYA, IfAS. Tbeotme oft eltsa 

of hindoo mendicants wbo knock their heads 
against stones to enforce compliance with their 
demands ; hence any importunate petitioner. 
DOITYA, San8. The sons of Ditee. 

DOIT YARI, Sans. From doitya, a giant, 
and aree, an enemy. 

DOITTA-GOOROO, Sain. FrmndeitTt, 
a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 

DOIVUGNU, Sans. From doivu, fate 
and gna, to know. 

DO.TORA. A riyerofBaremj. 

DOK, Jay. Gomnto^ Malay. A^enga 
saccharifera. 

DOKA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard red timber. CaL Cat. Ex. 

DOKE-KA^DET, Bubm. Conntms nono* 
carpus. Linn. 

DOKESWA. Hind. Elottaria cardamo- 
mura medium. — Wh. and Maton. 

DOKHMA, or Tower of Silence, the place 
of sepulture for the dead of the Ftrsees, also 
said to be the name applied to the Art tenples 
of the ancient fire wonhippen orerhtn^ng 

the Caspian sea. 

DOKHN. Arab. Setaria Italica. 

OOKHTAR, PxBS. A daughter : it is pro- 
nounced mneh the same as thtC word it in 
Scotland. It is team the Sanscrit Duhitri, 
one who milks the cow, a milk maid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy Af^-ican race described by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 feet high. They pray with feet 
in the air and their head on the groond, 
and eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOKRA, a low caste of Sioghbum. 

DOKUN, Arab. Setaria Italica. 

DOL^ in Bengal a soeial sectloo of high 
caste hindoos, ea^ presided over faj Qolapattl, 
who summons the seotion together on mtrritge 
and death festivals. 

DOL in Persian, also Doi Dolab and Dolaba, 
a reTolring wIimI of bnekels for drawing 
water, usually called a Persian wheel, and 
such as is used in dredging machines : in Oor- 
doo, Dol is written either with the Persian or 
Hindee D.— .£//»o< 

DOLA in Yemen It n govirameat officer 
much such another as a Pacha in Turkey, 
only acting upcm a narrower sttge*-— 
Nieburh's Travels^ Vol. ii, p. 85. 
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DOUOHOS OUSPIDATUS. 



D0UCH08 SINENSIS. 



DOLA. Bier. Dola Runka, the war bier. 
J)o\&-YAir^.— Tod's Rajastkan, VoLi^p, 600. 

DOLAI. See Kelat, p. 492. 

DOLDRUMS, a term giren bj seamen to 
tiie aone or girdle of tiie eqastoriel ealmis 
lying between the N. E. and S. W. trade 
winds. Here long calms alternate with dread- 
ful storms. Besides being a region of calms 
Mid baffling winds, it is a region noted for its 
niiia end eloada which make it one of the most 
oppressive and disagreeable places at sea. The 
ships from Enrope for India and Australia 
haye to croes it. They are often baffled in it 
for two er Ifaree ween ; then the efaOdren 
and tiie peaaengera who are of dilfa»te health 
suffer most. It is a frightful grave-yard on 
the waj-side to those eastern landa.— ifanyy*' 
Pkysieal Geography ^ p. 175. 

DOLI, grounds and houses, established hj 
hhidoe religious hodies in towni. 

]X)LICHOS» ft genas of plants, belooging 
to the natural order FabacesB, or the bean 
tribe ; about 32 species of Dolichos are known. 
Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the Takuri- 
kuky of Bengal ; setend vartoto of D. 
aioeosis are eoltivated, and D. unillonis, the 
eonmon horse gram plant is grown in many 
parts of India. Dolichos Pilosus, with downy 
leaves and pods, abounds in some sections of 
Teoasssrim. In Japaaakindof botter,oat1ed 
aaljo^ is obtained from a species of the doliehoe 
hean (Doliehoe soja). — Simmonds^ Meu&n. 

DOLICHOS ALBUS» Loirr. Byn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi, 

DOLICHOS ARBOBEA, Roxb. Sjn. of 
Ponf^ia glahr% VoDt. 

DOLICHOS BENGALENSIS^ Jtuq, 
Bjn. of Lablab vulgaris. — Savt. 

DOLICHOS BIFLORUS, Eoxb, Sjn. 
Doliohos miHIonis. — L&m, 

DOLICHOS BULB0SU8» Bmmpk, Sjn. 
of Pachyrhizus bulbosus. 

DOLICHOS CATIANY, JBm6. 
D. Bnensis var. orthoearfniB. 



Borbttti, 



Bkho. 



LeWb. Dot. 
Small froii«ddoSdMM.ENo 
K«d Oram „ 
Chorn. Got. 
Lobeah HiifD. 



Ballar 
MMmdi, 



Hnn>. 



Lea Ma, 

Daatu jpe«lv, 
Bobia Mbaita, 



Tam. 



•t 



A yaluable pulse, prised in India, it is cul- 
tivated in PortagaL— iltiMi^ p. 287. 

DOLICHOS 0ILIATU8» W,6^A.Sju>, 
D. prostratus, Roxb. It Ja the fiudii or 

hedge Chukuda kaia, Tel. 

DOLICHOS CULTRATU8, Tkunt. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus. — DC. 

DOLICHOS CUSPIDATUS, Graham, 
WalL 8yB.ofLaUabmlgaris.— SSsvi. 
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DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS, Xoar. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladiata. — DC 

DOLICHOS FABiEFORMIS, L'Her, 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS LABLAB, Ztaii. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS, £oa6. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus. — DC, 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS, Roah. Syn. 
of Mucuna prurita. — Hook. 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES^ Zoai. Syn. 
of Cyamopeis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS PURPUREUS, Jacq, Syn. 
of Lahlab yulgaris.— Soot. 

DOLICHOS FALCATU8, KUim, JM. 

lift moafs ligSh TkLi | Verri olva, TXL. 
Root tuberous, common in hedges, thickets, 
&c., where the soil is rich and moist Flowers 
during the cold season. The tuberous roots 
are oat by thenatiyes into Hie farm of beads, 
and strong and worn round the reck to cure 
purging in diildien.— J2o«6. FL Jndn Vol. 
lii, p. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, Jaeq., Roxb. 
Syn. of Caoayaiia ^adiata, D. Cand, Roxb., 

W.Sf A. 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS, WUld, Syn. 

of Mucuna gigautea. — DC. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS,JJoxZi. 
Glycine viMon, Rolk. \ RhynchoBA viaooaa, DC. 

Shim-batrajee, Bnro. | Kara kaadi, Txu 
Em ohiklradii. Tab. I Nag« '■'*«***^. „ 
Elaru ehikkada, | 

Grows all over India and has laigiab yellow 
lloweiB diffnrs but UtUa ftom D. tomantosa. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS, IMm. 
• Moremocarpua. y orthoearpui. 

oaleuootpermuA. yymalanospsn BU i. 

^3 phoeospennua. 



Barbati, BCKO. 
Chowle«, DuK. 
OUaah, Bottt. 



Amnfu 

LobiA, HOm. 
Pani. Maleal. 
ChotA Hanranhj I 

eaa« 



Raongi, Kangra. 
Rawan, JaUnd«r. 
Chaaoro, Sind. 
Wandora znae, SmOB. 
Kanmaai, Tam. 
Bobbarln ; Ala^andalA ; 

Alianda ; Karamanulu ; 

KondA AlAcbAatUu the 

yild^ 



Pamjab. 



The varieties of this OOOunoDly cultivated 
species have white, brown and black seeds. 
The variety ortbocarpua is the D. tranque- 
baricns of Jaeqaemont, D. ea^ang of Rox- 
borgh. This bean is sown at the cooiaienoe* 
ment of the rains ; it ha? n vorv long and 
slender pod, and eaten as Fi euch hoans : the 
bean itself is small. And those with white 
seeds ars estemed the best. 

plat cent. 

Motttnre 12-44 

Nitrogmoua mAit«r.24'0O 
Stsie^f BaMar......69'02 



Fatty or oily matter 1*41 
Mineral coiutiiuentc 
(Mh)." 



Total... 



MM 
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OOLL OK PIGBON PSA. 



DOLMEN. 



DQLICHOS SOJA. See Doliehoe. 
DOLICHOS SP1L£R0SPERHU& See 

Dolkb<w. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS, Kan. Syn. of 
L^i-ab vulgaris. — Stttfi. 

DOUCHOS STIFULACEUS^ Lam, 
Syu. Phaseolos trilobus. — Aif. 

DOLICHOS T£TBAGON0L0BUS.See 

DOUCHOS TETRASPERMUS, mUd. 
%B.orLBblab Tolgaris.— Am. 
DOUCHOS TRANQUEBAKICUSk 

D sinensia ra r r>rthocarpu8. 

\M ke ph&lli, DvK. I Pytaaglui, Tail 
iilffha, Sams. 1 PanU kaiA, Xtt. 

Tkm m a long, slender, pleaeuit tuted le- 
onliko onr French bean both in 

and natural qualities. There is n 
k^rariety of it called in Tamool, Perura- 
pT^nikai ; in Dukhaui, Sufiaid Lobeh ka 
p^icli ; in Telugu, Dan too Fesala-kaia, and in 
SMserit, Svetn BmytmuhMu-^AkuUi, p, S44. 

DOLICHOS TRCLOBUS, DC, Bubm. 
Sttl of Phaseolus trilobus. — Ait. 
DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, W, ^ A., 

D. biflorus, Roxb. 

KuUhi, MjiRR. 
Bluthera ; Mat'diri, MaL. 
B*rat : botaug ; gu&r, PaK- 

JAB. 

Kolniba Culnta, Saks 



nkv;ui, Beas. 
liMvMla; KuM, 'Bxs. 
Imli, Cas. 

lAkX\ : Kolat, OHKVAB. 

Ii;!t-, I)T-K. 
X^r«.« gr&m ; Gram ; 

Iiiti. Gcs. 



Kalt, Kolt, Ravi, Sctlbj. 
G&gli, Sutlej. 
KoUu, Tax. 
U]Kvalla> U1a?a, Tn. 



Iiiswedm SontlierD India for cattle and 

tt the common food for horses in the sootheru 

part of ihe peninsula. It X'^ a very plea!3ant 
puUe, and is u>ed by the lower claaaes ad 
t&inicie of diet in curries. It is grown in 
ieSAidier the raius. When given to horm it 
na^^i &nt be boiled ; they floon become veiy 
fcc^ " aud keep in a? good condition as 
spcB AQj other grain.— p, 238. 
Per ctnt. 

lihTMi mr-" 11*50 



aiHcby 



23 47 23 03 

...61-20 Mi 



Fatty or oily 

matter 

Mineral cod- 
vtiiueitUl 

(Mh)-...... 



Totid...lOO'00 lOO'OO 

it if eoBunonlj coltivated for its pulse up to 
7/X>} feet or more in the Himalaya and is 
hi]|dlj grown in the peniuaula of India. 

1 18 Oil 

SaMla gnaa oil. Eiro. { Varaadatai ytaaal, Tak. 
TaMvaaigaloo nuna. Tel. | 

iia pale yellow clear oil.'>— Dr«. Roxburgh, 

Tvigf. J. L. Steuart. 
DOLICHOS VIROSA, lioxb.. 



DOLLA KORAWA See India. 
DOLLAR, a coin current in the United 

States of America, part.s of South America, 
China, and some of the Continental States of 
Europe. It is usually the largest silver coin 
of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents., aud is valued at 45. 2d. 
There arc Sicilian, Austrian and Spanish 
dollar?, which are estimated acconlin^ to 
their weights and hneness. — Simmond's Diet. 
DOLLY, a ri^er of Sjlhet. 
DOLMEN, a table atone used by ancient 
races, as a monument for the dead. 

Cromlech, is a word applied by the Britifli 
to widely different structures. Its ti ue mean- 
ing is a circle of upright stones, like the 
"harlers** and "nine maidraa" in Cornwall. 
The cromlech of the British antiquai'ian is 
the same as the Welsh aud English " quoit," 
such as Arthur's quoit or coetan, near 
Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew qaoit in 
Soraersetshre, the Kitta-Koty or quoit, near 
Maidstone aud the Coit-y-cnroc in Guernsey 
all of them circlr/s of upright stones. Profes- 
ior Sven Niii^son {On the Sione Age, p. 159,) 
defines the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian dos 
and the djss of Denmark, consisting of one 
large block of stonci sujiportcd by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, sereral of theao 
dorsar being sometimes enclosed in chrcles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lukis, 
we cannot be far wrong in assigning the 
word cromlech to all elaborate megaiithic 
structures of one or more chambers, in which 
category the passage graves maj be included. 
The Dolmen (Dol a table, moen a stone), is, 
as its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey aud the adjacent islands 
partake of the chancter of the French Orot- 
tes Rux Fe^s, the fiuiy's grotto, as well as 
the Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the 
Swedes, the jettestuer or chambered tumuli of 
the Danes and the German Uunenbetten. 
In China, the chambered tumuli associated 
witii megaiithic avennes have attained their 
greatest development. The great tomb (the 
Ling or resting place of Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty) thirty miles from Pekin, consists of 
an enormous mound or earth harrow covered 
with trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile 
in circumference. In the centre of the mound 
is a stone chamber containing the scarco- 
plingus in which is the corpse. This chamber 
Ilheede. \ or vault is approached by an arched tunnel, 
the entrance to which is bricked up. This 



Per cent 
.0-97 0*7« 



2-86 



87a. of Guinvarui Tirosa, IF. 4r A- 

DOLL <m PIGEON PEA. CiQanus in- 1 entrance is approached by a paved caui^eway 
4kii. ' passing through numerous arches, galleries, 
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DOM. 



DOMBA OR DOMBAR. 



courts and halls of eacriiioe, ntul through a 
long aveuue of coUossal marble tigures sixteen 
p«irs of wolret, kelina, lions, bme^ euaelB, 
elephants, and twelTO pairs of waixion^ priests 

end civil officers. 

DOLOMIEA MACROCEPHALA, DC. 

Dhap, Dbttp*. Panjab. | The Root. 
Gagftl, Stttlej. I Pokhar^mvl* Pax'ab. 

Not uneommon from the Sutlej op to the 

Indus, at from 10,500 to 13,000 feet, often 
growing on the crests of ridges. The odor- 
ous root is locally used as incense ofTered at 
shrines and to raja^, and the flowen also are 
placed in temples on the Suikg. — Dr, J. L 
Stewart. 

DOLOMITE, n ningnnsian lime-Stone, 
used for building and for lithographic stones. 

DOLPHIN. This name is applied by 
southern -going sailors to two fishes, one 
the brilliant Coryphasna hippuris Linn.^ the 
Dorado or Dolphin proper, of a brilliant blue 
or purple, the other the Dolphinus or Porpess. 
Naturalists reeognise about thirty speeies.^ 
Bennett p. 21. 

DOLPHINUS PLUMBEUS, Cav. Syn, 
of Steno Malayanus. 

DOLPHIN VENTRE Bonx of Paris 
Museum. Steno Malayanus. 

DOLA, Sans From dool, to pwinfr. 

DOM or HALT, a low caste in northern 
India, employed as makers of ropes, fans, 
baskets and mats. In Ondh, the Dom, is a 
sweeper, carries away the dead ; is oDbm a 
musician and his wife thp Domini an actress 
who performs in the private apai-tments of 
women . In Kumaon in North-western India, 
engaged in basket making and wicker work. 
They have dark almost black skins and crisp 
curly hair. The Dom of Kumaon, is dwelling 
amongst the general population in the north 
of India, nnder the fiimakya and in the 
.Kumaon Hills. The Dom were once a con- 
siderate tribe and are still n numerous helot 
Bectioii of the population being in fact the 
only inferior class and ordinary laborer as 
well aa artisans. The Dom are very black 
with early hair and altogether aberiginal 
in appearance. The Dom or Domnr in the 
labor market of northern India take the place 
of the Mang of the south of India. Dom, of 
nortfiera L^la am rope^ fan, basket and mat- 
makers. In Oudh and Bengal the Dom are 
sweepers, and carry dead bodies. The Dom 
are also musicians. The Mirasi Dom are 
mahomedans and eslled Mir and Mirasi. 
They seem to be one of the aboriginal tribes 
of India. TraiHtion fixes their residence to 
the North of the Gogra, touching the Bhur 
oa the East, ia the vicinity of the Rohini. 
Sefutl old forts testify to their former im- 
portancCt aod still retaiD the names of their 
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founders, as for instance Domdiah and Domuii - 
gurh. liamgurh and Suhuokote on the 
Bohini are also Dom forts. Bndmnaa eoa- 
siders that the Dom ure tlie same as the Dom 
Kutnr fDointikar). He also conceives that 
the Dom expelled the Tharoo and were after- 
wards expelled by the Bhuv : There are 
sevaral Dom or Doimra scattered over 4he 
Western Districts of Oudh and in Bnndleciuid 
and Sanger, who nre engaged in the menial 
occupations of making ropes, £uib, mats, and 
such like articles. In Oudh the term Dom is 
applied to sweepers as the Bhungee and 
C'hookraarc cK^cwliere. Dora is also the name 
of a tribe of mahomedans descended from 
Bhat. They are perhaps more generally knowa 
by the name of Meerasi and Pok'hawoje. 
The name of Meerasi is abbreviated into 
Meer : and thus the Mecr of the Kala Nud- 
dee, after whom Meerapoor is called, having 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequent- 
ly aUe to conceal the tmth of ttmr being 
really descended from the Meerasi Soorkb. 
In the great belt of forest land intervening 
between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whose characters are scarcely yet 
known. One of these the bb^k cnrly haired 
Dom of the North-west provinces are gene- 
rally regarded as a remnant of the original 
stock which the intruding Arians displaced, 
the hnts of the Dom or ludi being on a low 
range. The Dom are hereditary bondsmen 
to the Rajpoots. They arc supposed to be 
the same as the Dom of the Santal Hills, and 
the Dumi still a well defined tribe in Sub- 
Himalayan Nepal. Besides the Dom of 
Gurhwal, in the North-west proviooes, there 
are wandering and wild tribes, named Bhur, 
Damak, Kanjar, Pasi Kumbuh, Nat Saussee, 
Gond and the Tharoo in the Terai — the Paai 
also occurring in Ondh. — fFUton ; Latham g 
Campbell, pp. 16-125, Btiekanan, Eattem 
India, Elliott Supplement. 

DO-MA LA, Hind. A large well, furniahed 
with a double " harth" or Persian wheel. 

DOM AN G, a low caste race in Knnawar, 
the same as the Dom of Kumaon. 

DO-MAT, Hind. Soil, part elaj and 
part sand, hence the name, '* two earths," 

do-mat. 

DOMBA, OR DOMRAK, A'nrn. also domar. 

Domnifira, Tel. 1 Dombari, Mar. 

A tumbler, a rope dancer, a juggler, pro- 
bably n Temaenhir modification of Dom. The 

Domar, are also known in the sondl of 
India as the Kollati ^^.v Khelati. The young 
women are models of physical strength, thpy 
are not restrained from intercourse for money. 
They are in small elans in the centre and 
soutii of the peninsala of India. 
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DOS. 

DOHBA GASSk SnroR. Calopbyllam 

■ophTllam. — Linn. 

DdidBAK£ENA, biKGH. Calopfayllum 
momL^fFigki, 

DOHBA OIL, a Iragnnii fixed oilobteined 
b India from the seeds of the Alexandrian 
ItareJ, C^ljophyllum iuophyllum. It is used 
tor burniog and for medicinal purposes. — 
Sammft DieHommrif. 

DOMBE, Sives. Gdopliyllam inophyllam, 
Urn. A soft, course, open-grained, li^rht 
{.tyiai wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
toiBferior Honduras mahoganj, takes a good 
fili^iid pNWttts « prett/, eorlad pittem ; 
falifiBiita very dnnble wood, at aUereoti 
fa itiMiire country. — Ex. p. 1861. 

DOMBERA. SeeBhodia. 

DOilBEYA, a genus of plants Ix-longing 
to tiw Diuind order Sterculiacea;, inhabiting 
ill Eist Indies aud the L<<Ies of France, 
Biate ud Madagascar. Tlie name Dom- 
hejt wu al»o applied to the plant now called 
Aiiocjria cxcfNa. The bark of D. Spec- 
ttilis is m&iic into ropes in Madagascar. — 
JE^. C^c, p. 385, Roxb., Voige, 

lOlfBETA ANGULATA, Cav. Syu 

D.niuefolia, Rtud^., in a ahrub, native of Bour- 
I<i»,vitfa ro«e coloured flowers like those of the 
ctauMo oleander, k-Hves cordHte, acuminate, 



DONKBY. 

when working ii. The * Kooloo' is Uied 
after the clod-cruj>her for levellint; the ground. 
With the scarifier removed, it is used for 
ooTering is the seed after it is drilled in. 
The Koi-ee, or drill used in rioe cnltivilioiL 

DONA, Sans. Wormwood. Artemisia 
Indica. A. elegan?, also Daphne oleoides. 

D02v A, a leaf so folded up as to hold any- 
ihin^. 

DONABBW, e town in Pegu, Uken 2nd 

April 1825. 

DON ACI A, one of tlie Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DONAX AttUNDASTRUM, Lour. Syn. 

of Marautii dichotoma — ff'all. 

DON DA. Tel., also Bimbika. Tel., 
Coccinea indica. — fV. and A.^ also Momordi- 
ca monodelpha. — Roxb., Rheede. 

DONDA KURA, Tel. Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most southern point 
in Cevion, is in Int. 5" 55' N., long 9(f 37' 

DONDU, Hind. Tubes of tiie corolla of 

the Nyctautheii arbor-tristis. 

DONG. Sec Yak. 

DOXGAR-KOLI, iMxit. A lawless tribe 
iuhubjtiug|the hilly country. See Coolee. 

DONGI-DONGI, of Maceas.«nr. Euchc- 
lid lerrate ; oKi ones three or live-angled ;i uma spinosa,Plocaria Candida, iSee^ ; the Agar 
iMwis eorymbs, of a pretty rose cdonr.'— | Agar of commerce. 

Itti. RiddeU, Voif/f. DONI. A vessel used in the eoasting trade 

DOMBE Y A EXCELSA, Lam, Syn. of i of Coromandel, from which they often carry 
AiMcana eicelsa, R. Br. i cargoes to Ceylon and the Gulph of Manaar. 

DOMBEYA PALM ATA, Cav. A shrub ; ) The Doni, of the Coromandel coast is a huge 

▼esaal of tlie ark-like form, abont serenty 
feet long, twenty feet broad, and twelve feet 
deep ; with a flat bottom or keel part, which 
at the broadest place is seven feet ; and at 
the fore and after parts of the vessel it breaks 
into tsn indies, which is the siding of tihe stem 
and stern-po6t. The fore and afterbodies are 
similar in form midships. Their light draught 
of water is about four feet and when loaded, 
about nine feet. These rude unshapely vessels 
trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of Ceylon ; and many of them to the Gulf 
of Manaar, us the water is shoal between 
Ceylon and the southern part of the con- 
tinent. Thej have only one mast, with a long 
sail ; and are navigated Arom land to land, 
and coa5twi.se, in the fine season only. 

DONKEY, the ass, the gad'ha of the 
Urdu speaking races of India. Gadhe-ka>hal. 
HiMD. literally a ** Donkey's plough." Before 
the British domination in India, it was not 
unnomTTion to yoko donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over tlie ruins of a captured fort, 
as u mode of showing supreme contempt for 
the vanquished enemy. The fqtrows thus 
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pilmate, resembling the common castor 
^imt ; flowers, in large terminal corymbs, 
^ edoiired, appear in September and Oeto- 

DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA. a small tree 
'^'5>e coloured flowers, — RiddeU. 
IKtlBA. SeeTonking. 
DOiOSTIC CAT, End, Felis catos. See 

DOiCETT, a thin kind ot tlannel, of which 
J**"* is of wool, the warp of cotton.— 

rX)MlXOS, a group of several islands 
"awenKly elevated near Lingin in lat 0' 2' 

WBWbKAIT, Hind. Female musicians. 
MOIX>,Jav. Wormwood. 
l^OHOOTEE, BtNO. Hydrocera triflors. 
^MTIKAB, Hmn. ▲ division of Sar- 

D , a botanist, author of the Pro- 
**M Flora and NcpauienaiH. 

» dod 'Crusher is drawn with two 
ike diifcr Btteds oo the implement 
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1>OOAR. 

DONTABI ^OONTA, Ubu. Mimosft 

rubicundis. 

DON WAR, a tribe of cultivators in Goruck- 
pur, Ghazipur and Asimgurh, suppoaed to 
be brabmioB, or Bhuiohar. They call tliom* 
selves Rajpoots. We find zemindars of this 
mixed Rajpoot-Brahmin tribe iu the Pcrguu- 
nah of Sidliooa Jobua iu Goruckpur. They 
were atroag enough at one time to eatebliiK 
a principalis on tiie Koei in western Tirhoot 
and there are several monuments still exist- 
ing iu that neighbourhood which attest the 
power of the Douwar Raja, Kurua Dee. 

DOOAR, from Dwar, Hindi, a gate or 
entrance, a term applied to the mountain 
passes leading from the plain nt the foot o€ 
the Himalajas, into Bhotau, also to tho 
rich and fertile level tnict itself. The Dooers 
are occupied bj an ludian race. They ai*e 
18 in number : their breadth varies from ten 
to twenty miles and their extreme length 220. 
They are iu a uaiTOW tract extending along the 
foot of the lower range of Che Himalaya, and 
very unhealthy and are inhabited by a tribo 
called the Mt chi. Tlio new boundary ou 
Bhoo(an along tlie West Dooars district com- 
mences from the coutlueuce of the Jetee 
Nnddee with the Deehee or Jnldoka river. 
It runs along the foot of the hills to the 
Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee, up to which 
point 37 platforms mark the bouudaiy. The 
boundary along the Buxa Hills eommenoes 
from platfonn No. 87. From No. 37 to 38, 
the boundary runs along the northern bank 
of Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee called the 
Western branch of the Deemah JNuddee. 
From No. 38, along Geeheejo Pass to No. 39, 
Geeheqo Hill on the Sinchula Range. From 
thence ou the crest of tlie Sinchula Range to 
No. 41, Jyntee Hill. From Xo. 41, along 
the slope of the hill and Jyntcechoo Nullah, 
known as the eastern branch of the Jangtee 
Nuddee, to No. 42, on the Jangtee Nuddee 
where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 
42 to 47, the boundary ngain runs along the 
foot of the hills to the Thingchoo or Rydak 
river. For a distance of 86^ miles, forty- 
seven marks for platforms have been erected. 
The West Dowus iuchule the tract of country 
at the base of tho Bhootan hills from the 
Teesta river to the Sunkoe river on the east. 
It is about twenty-five miles broad, and ter- 
minates on the northern limits of Run<rpore 
Cooch Beliar. The portion east of Dooar 
Cbamooehee to the Kydak river was survey- 
ed during season 1866-67. Of the total 
of 956 square miles, 47 square miles onlji 
under cultivation, the remaiuiufr *)09 square 
miles are covered with prass and f orest. Tho 
flower-feeder, and seemed benumbed with , area of the Buxa hills is fifty square milet<. 
cold. The SindiuUt range is five miles from the 
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DONXIA. 

raised wero levelled by the Loheki-mye, or 
iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. L 16.) 

• • Exitio pravi 
Stravere, et altw urbibua ultitoie 

StAtera oMM^ ear pflrinnt 
Funditus, imprimeretque mum 

Hostile amtrum exerdtut insoleni. 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has been 

in especial favor with eastern nations, and wa^ 
practised by Jeiighis Khun aud Timoor with 
unrelenting severity. Hence the common ex- 
pression *' I fchall sow barley where you now 
stand" as in the vaunt of the bandit minstrel 
Kurroglow, at p. 138 of " Popular Poetry of 
Persia." Gudhe-par-charhana, literally to 
seat upon a jackass, is a punishment more 
commonly known by the Arabic word Tush- 
heer, publication, celebration ; which is 
rendered by Goliup, " Per urbem duci jussit 
sontem in exemplum ; fere asino aut camelo 
impositum." — Elliot's Supp. Oloss. 

DONKIA, a pass in Sikkim, iu lat. 27° 
66', long. 88* 48'. The crest, is 18, 466 ft. 
above tho sea : Tif>f't is visible from its summit. 
JDr. J. D. Hooker's sketch of the praiul but 
most desolate panorama beheld by him fioin 
the summit of the Doukia Pass ought to be 
ikmiliar to all readers ; and he elsewhere re- 
marks that no village or house 1:^ seen 
throughout the extensive area over which the 
eye roams from Bhomtso, aud the general 
character of the desolate laodseape was simi- 
lar to that seen from the Doukia Pass. The 
kiang grazing with its foal on the slop- 
ing downs, the hare bounding over the 
stony soil, the antelope, the Tehiru aud 
also the Goo, Brocafira pieiuaudaia of 
Hodgson, scouring the sandy fiats, and dke 
fox stealing along to his buiTow, de?ert 
and Tartarian types of the animal creatiou. 
The shrill whistle of the marmot alone 
hreaka the silence of the soene, recalling 
the snows of Lapland to the mind ; while 
the kite and raven wheel through the air, 
with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- 
tion possessed the same power of resistance 
that it does at the level of the sea. Still 
higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped 
trains of wild geese cleave tho air, shooting 
over the glacier-crowned top of Kinchiujhow, 
and winging their flight in one day, perhaps, 
from the Yarn to the Ganges, over .500 miles 
of space, and through 22,(X)0 feet of elevation : 
one plant alone, a yellow lichen {Borrera) is 
found at this height, and that only as a vi:iitor 
for, Tartar-like, it migrates over the lofty 
slope aud ridges, blown about by the violent 
winds. He found a small beetle at the very 
top, probably blown up also ; for it was a 
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DOOBINAR. 



fm ami Ulk Bua, about i,700 feet 
almlb fimm, ia ^tofttad aiiciwvj } it is 
tmmiki on three sides by hills and only 

cpea to the south. A res^iraeut of Native 
iimrj \6 statioDed at Buxa ; tlie right 
fidA oeeopy the Umuiiea hill, 2,0S6 ieet 
^l^ad the left pidMt» the Cheralaeka hiU 
S,4i7 feet high. LimestOQe is pleatilsl all 
imi Bnxa and coal has been fouud near the 
I of the Deemah Kuddee. The total 
of miiabttauta is 12,564, exclusive ol' 
ihB Mi|i nd eanp followan at Baxa, or 
tUrtMiothesmianmile. They ai« dalail- 

him^mBim' Toto 
ea. ... 9,380 Bhotia 

606 

MidodGirrow ... 2,428 



Adm.^ Vol. jtii, 
WDfl.LUTA, Beno. 



67 

ToUl...l2,564 

87. 

Oxystelma 



IKNUXS^ATRA, Hind. Sweetmeats. 

IKWDHOTULEESHIM, B«NG. Lab- 
UUtttQo, miyua. 

^OHTA, Hm. A preparation of 

im\t root. 

DOODLA-PICTA, Ro*b. Syn. of Uraria 
f^-hm. 

WODirA-KULXEE* Bbwo. Calonyc- 
DOODYE. A river near Nandoair, iu 

WDHA. a tribe of infei •lor bialimina 
^border»of Futtehpoor aud Alialiabad. 
wriMe their origin from tlie time of Jyc 
who figures in so many fabulous 

of those parts. Those by the Fande, 
*aj»ere Doogdha brahmins, (i.e. of mixed 
^)ttceiTed 48 villages, of the greater 
P^^'^'WA they are in possesaiou to this 
^'"tSkfi Supp. Gioit, 

^B, Hixn^ called Doobia in Bengal, a 

Agrostis linearis JTieen, CynoJon dacty- 
The mitritive qualities of Doob 
*'*t*Med itto be a great favorite witli the 
■"■Hof India, and frequent allusions are 
<^to it bj the poets. It is the Hariali of 
^ P»ple of ladia. Its tenaeity, whenever it 
"•^ fixes its roots has caused it to be used in 
^coornoQ simile when the attachment of 
^""^ to their native soil is apokeu of. 
anGnBiucec 

^DAH, Guz. Cordage-Rope. 

jP5pDEA, and Sookeha, rivers near Nur- 



Milk. 

^DHU KI LAKBI, Hind. WrightU 

'^-KUUCL Ipomoea torpetiiDm. 
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DOODH KA MAHAENA, Hzmd. The 
tenth month, so termed, literally the milk 

montli. 

DOOKKON, Arab. Sphaeraulhus iudicu.s. 
DOOLAGHONDI, Tel. Tragia iuvoiu- 
crata. 

DOOLAOOVILA ISARA, Tbl. Aria- 

tolochia indica. 

DOOLA KOODA, Mabb. Nerium anti- 
dysentericum. — Linn. 

DOOLAL-CHAMPA, Benq. Iledy- 
chium eoronarium. 

DOOLA LA, Sans. From Doorlabha, 
obtained with pain. 

DOOLB, Akab. Platauus orientalis,— 
Linn. 

DOOLEE. A palanquin or palkee^ a 
litter, with wooden irame work and eanyas ; 

a coarsely made palanquin, light and airy, 
generally used for carrying the sick.~ 
Burton's Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 263. 

DOOLEE-CHAMPA, Bkkg. Spheno- 
carpus gmndiflonia. 

DOOLING, a river near Goonteah in 
Midnapoor. 

DOOM OK DOUM, the Gingerbread 
palm-tree exclusively inhabiting Upper 
Egypt, especially the neighbourhood of 
Tiiebes, wheuce it is named Ctietfera 
Thebaico. Its stem, instead nf growing 
.without branches like other palms, forks two 
or three times thus assuming the appearauco 
of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur near 
Thebes. The fVuit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a 
reddi:-h color, aud has a spongy, tasteless, but 
nutritious rind. Tlie albunuu of the seed is 
hard and semi-traiisparent, aud is turned into 
beads and other little ornaments. Gartner 
described it under the name of Hyphmne 
coriacea. It is known in Egypt as the 
Gingerbread-Tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake. — Eng. 
Cyc. p. 885. 

DOOM. In Affghanistan a class of servants 
attached to families of rank whose wives 
serve iu the women's apartments and are 
go betweens in marriage uegotiatious. 

DOOMA, Hind., also written d{ima, is 
the name of the leather case in which tea 
is imported from Thibet into Ghurwal and 
Kuraaou. It contains [about three seers, and 
bears a price of six or seven rupees. 

DOGMBA-STACUM, Tbl. Alpinin 
galanga. 

DOOM BUR. SeeJogi. 
DOOMBUR, IliNi). Ficus glomcrata. 
DOOMNAR. A place famed for its bmh- 
minical caves or rock-cut temples. The finest 
specimens are at Ellora and fUqahanta, 
though soaie good ones exist also on tiie 
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DOONA ZBTLANICA. 

island of Salsefcte, and at Mahabalipur. lu 

form many of them are copies of atul a good 
deal resemble the budd'hist Vih ira. But they 
have uot been appropriated from the budd'hists, 
as the arraogement of the pillars and position 
of the sanctuary arc different. They are nofer 
surrounded by cella an all Vihara are, and 
their walls are invariably covered or meant to 
be covered wiih sculpture, wliile the Vihura 
arealnoetaa ioTariably decorated by paintiug, 
except the sanctaary. The subjects of the 
sculpture of couif c always setH the qneftion at 
rest. To this cla^s belong the far-famed 
Kylas at Ellora, the Saivite temple at Doom- 
nar, and the Both at Mahabalipur This last 
is cut out of isolated blocks of granite, but 
the rest stand in pits. The Indra Subha 
group at Ellora are of a separate class, but 
wheUier they are brahminical or Jaina is 
undecided. The Kylas at Ellora is a wonder- 
ful work of art — is one piece of rock— in fact 



OOONeUSPOBK. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, prodacea tl 
guro-resio, oalled by the Cingalese, 4omi»d<» 

male.** i 

DOONA ? See Uesins. 

DOONAH, orilooaA, in Rigpootamah im 
portion of the dish of which tfa# ^tiiM 

partakes, sent by bis own hand to whomsoev^ 
he honors at the banquet. At the "ruRBora," < 
refactory, Uie chiefs who are admitted to die 
hi the presence of their sorereign afe sente 
according to tiieir rank. The repast is on 
of those occasions >vhen an easy familiarit 
is permitted, which, though uoreatrainec 
never exceeds the bonds of etiquette, or tfa 
habitual i-evereuce due to their father naa 
prince. When he sends, by the steward c 
the kitcheu, a portion of the dish before hire 
or a little from bis own khansa or plate, a 
eyes are guided to the fitvored mortal, who« 
good fortune is the subject of subsequent con 
versation. Though, with the diminished lustn 



a small hill cut into a temple. The Ellora j of this houpe, the doonah may have lost it 



caves are excavated iu a porphyritic green- 
atone. See Karli. 

DOwMNEE. See Kunawar. 

DOOMOOB, Biuia. Common fig tree, 

Ficus carica. 

DOON DOOMMALE RESIN, the 
gum-resin of the Doona zeylanica tree. A 
▼aloable article of oommerce.— JFcf. PAi7. 

Journ. 

DOON, BcRM. In Aracan a laud measure 
30,720 square yards, therefore equal to a 
little more than six and. a quarter English 
acres. 

DOONA, Thwaitet. A genus of great 
trees of Ceylon, D. affiois occurs between 
Ratuapoora and Galle, at no great elevation, 
D. cougestitlora, Tiuneya grass, Singh., at 
Uinidoon and Pasdoou Corles, D. cordifolia, 
at no great elsTatioo at Pasdoon Corle and 
Ambagaraowa : D. Gai-dncri, in the central 
province at an elevation of from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet D. nervosa at Eknalagodde near 
Ratnapoora.— TkwaiUs, En, Pt. ZeyU 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaiitt. 



Grows as a common forest tree, in the 
central and southern parts of the island of 
Ceylon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet — 
iPAtff., p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites, 
Doon-gMi. SuroB. 

Grows In the eenlral protine* of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of i^MH) ftet A large 

quantity of colourless gum-resin eXudes from 
the trunk and branches of this fine tree, which, 



former estimation, it is yet received witl 
reverence. — TodP$ Bajatt/kait, Fo/. i, 817 
DOONCHA, HtVD. properly Dbanchu 

the --Eschynoraene caunabiua, extensively cu 1 
tivated iu Bengal on account of its coavs4 
fibres, which are much employed in makio^ 
cable- ropes. 

DOON, Hind. A valley, a tern locallj 
applied in the Siwalik Hills, under the Hima- 
laya, as Patlee Doun, Dehra Doon. We appeaj 
to have the word in the Celtic and Iodo-Euro« 
pcAii languages, as well as in the Arabic. Ic 
English we preserve to the present day both 
the adverb, " down" to imply descent aud 
" down" the noun to imply a slooping hill, an 
elevated plau, or hillock of sand on the sea 
shore. ' 
DOOND. See Khyber. 
DOONEEADAE. A mode of address 
among fuqeera. ! 

DOONGURPORE. ThisfhmUy ban off, 
shoot of the House of Oudeypore. On tbn 
fall of the Mopul empire, Doongurpore, like 
other R^poot States, became tribntaiy to the 
Mahrattas. It was at first arranged to dIvidM 
the tribute of Rupees 35,000 levied from il 
between Sindia, Holkar and Dhar, bat Dhar 
ultimately succeeded in establishing its ex- 
clusive right. This tributary claun was 
transferred to Ihe British OovemaiOBt bf tlN»{ 
Treaty of 1818 (No. L) with Joiwnnt Sfagl 
in retuiTi for its protection. As in other 
States inhabited by wild hill tribes, it became 
necessary at an early period of tlw British 
supremacy to employ a military force to| 
coerce the Bheels who had been excited to 
rebellion by some of the disaffected nobles. 



whendiflsolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, i The Bheel Chiefs, howevei', submitted! to 
mdna an ezeellaiii fUBul^^TAw., p. 84^ I terms <Now UII) be^ aetiud haitiUties 
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DOPITTA. 



B?eil The Rawul, Jpswunt Sm{2;, 
W iKoaipetent as a ruk't-, and addicted to 
AebvMt iod most degrading vices. For 
Ml iwp if ey and tiM dittarlMiicM of the 
pewf wbich be created he was deposed (No. 
UY) a 1820, and hia adopted son, Dulput 
Si^gTiiHk» of Sawunt Sing, Chief of Per- 
^tiiak, vu made Regent. In 1K44 the 
MNHnaf jPvitbgarli devolfed on Dalput 
llaChief of Dooognrpore has receiv- 
ed iSaBnod (No. Ill) guaranteeing to him 
li« rigbt of adoption. He is entitled to a 
•iaie of fifteen guns. The area of his State 
•AMI 1,000 a^iMre milefi, with a popnla« 
iwrfikoal 100,000. The revenue, after 
^ffetiij: the tribute and the stipendf* of feu- 
iii3rii«,'ij about Rupees 75,000. No local 
eocpiveootuigenU are kept up at the ex- 
pHuTAa State. The ChieTa mttitary 
fi»«attstB of about 125 oaYaliy and 200 
iiktj— Treaties, EnffugemntU mnd Smh 
■4 Vol. iv, p. 168. 



OOQB.KQLA, Simqh. ToInmsoo. 
^ OK DUP-MaRAM, also named 
^^*fca», • tree in the forests of the western 
from north to south. It grows 
iaaxtj to eighty feet high, and from 
^iBthfM feet In diameter. It it a light 
pf wood, »imilar to the white Ameri- 
ca & of New England. This tree pro- 
^ tke b^t description of Indian dammar, 
^wk ; bat it is not so vaUiable as the 
frm the laiand of Bonwtn. The 
IN the large traea ae rafts, and as 
and for house-building, and the 
ifws to make sheds and yards for 
vttunt Teaaels. So long as the moisture 
* ^ lemainai it may be considered 
theee pvrpeaea* het when it 
™^ it is very brittle and of no 
^ itCochin, Mr. Edye found the rafters 
«prighls of the roofs over the ships of 
^« All port, of this wood, with the pur- 
i^it bainboo oyer tiieiii» and cadjans 
^^nt leaves plated), all of whieh were 
together by coir v?rnp. The amount 
' *xpenge for a roof with sheds was about 
rjpets, or £44 aterling. One sort of the 
Uvp^ttua it aaaed Kadenar, which means 



„ Dap-maram, not of much use or 
^om to about sixteen inches in diame- 
%tM sixty feet in height. Another port 
l*iini Dup-maram, which produces a 
'^ (>fresinoQ8gani, is foood in the Cochin 
^wancore forests, but is rarely out 
■JNm the dammar taken from it is valuable, 
mixed with the wood-oil makes the 

this tree also 



Q. This is an article export to 

^ vm Somatra, where 
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grows from thirty to fifty feet high, and from 
two to four feet in diameter, and in j^roator 
abundance than on the coabt of Malabar.— 
Edye, M. ^ C, 

DOOPADA NUNA, Tel. PineyUlIow, 
DoopHtia oil. Oil of Vateria indica. Doopada 
Refill, exudes from the Vateria Indica, and 
constitutes the piney vax'nish. The resin is 
nsed as a fragrant inoenae in temples, the 
quantity procurable la very oonsiderable.— 
M. E. J R. 

DOOPATEE-LUTA, Bbng. Ipomoea 
pes-cHpra. 

DOO-PAHABITA, Bbno. Festapetea 

phieoicea. 

DOPUTTA, the dooputta scarf, an exqui- 
sitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women is worn more frequently by 
mahomedan women than hindoo^ and by the 
latter only when they have adopted the maho> 
medan langa, or petticoat ; but invariably 
by men in dress costume. By women this 
is generally passed once round the waist over 
the petticoat or trousers, thence across the 
boaom and over the left shoulder and head ; 
by men across the chest only. Dooputtas, 
especially those of Benares, are perhaps the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamen- 
tal fabrics of India ; aud it is quite imposaible 
to deseribe the eflKots of gold and silver 
thread of the most delicate and ductile des- 
scription imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
borders and profusion of gold and silver 
flowers, or the elegance aud iuu icacy of most 
of the arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
borders or broad stripes. How such articles 
are woven with th'^ir exquisite finish and 
strength, fine as their qindity is, in the rn<le 
haudlooms of the country, it is hard to under- 
stand. All these fabrics are of the most 
delicaia and delightful colonrs ; the creamy 
white, and shades of pink, yelloAv, green, 
mauve, violet and bine, are clear yet subdued, 
and always accord with the thread used, and 
the style of ornamentatiou, whether in gold or 
silver, or both oomhined. Many are of more 
decided colonrs — black, aearlet and crimson, 
chocolate, dmk groen, and madder ; but, 
whatever the colour may be, tlie ornamenta- 
tion is chaste aud suitable. For the most 
parti the fabrics of Benares are not intended 
for ordinaiy washing ; hot the dyers and 
scourers of Indin have a procops by which the 
former colour can be discharged from the 
fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The gold 
or silver work is also carelnlly pressed and 
ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least to a very wearable 
condition. The dooputtas of Pytun, and 
indeed most otliers except Benares, are of a 
stronger fabric. Many of tbem are woven 
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DOOaGA. 

in fast colours, and the gold thread — silver 
it rarely used in them— is more substantial 
than that of Benares. On this account they 
are preferred in Central India and the 
Deeean ; not onl j because they are ordina- 
rily more durable, but because they bear 
■washing or cleaning better. In point of 
delicate beauty, however, if not of richness, 
they are not comparable with the fabrics 
of Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one, 
plain muslins, or muslins with figured fields 
and borders without colour ; plain fields of 
muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk 
or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
en^. Sudi articles, called * sdila* in India, 
aro in every day use among millions of 
hindoos and raahomedans, men and women. 
They are always open textured muslins ; 
and the quality ranges fh>m very ordinary 
yarn to that of the finest Dacca fibres. 
No attire is so becoming to the delicate form 
of a woman as the Hiudoostanee garments 
angya and dopatta. A woman in European 
attire gives the idea of n Gorman manikin, an 
Asiatic in her flowing drapery, recalls the 
statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- 
factured at various places and of different 
qualities and colours* Those brought from 
Benares are nlwmys with gold and plain lace 
bordei*8 of different sorts, are sold at from 
25 to 350 Rupees each. Those of Arnee in 
the Collectorate of Chiugleput, with borders 
ef yellow cotton, ate piked at from Rupees 2 
to 7 eieh and tiiose of Ooppada in Rajahmun- 
dry are woven with white borders and are 
sold at from 14 to 3 Rupees each. — Dr. 
Walton i Tr.^Hind.^ Vol. ii, p. 37. 

DOOR, or Hulqaa, female ornament 

DOORANI, a titular name of an Afghan 
tribe. See Dourani. 

DOORBA, Bbno., Hind. Cynodou dac- 
tilon, Pbbs., the hariali grass. 

DOOREAH, HWD. A dog-boy. 

DOORGA, a name of the hindoo goddess 
Parvati or Kali. Doorga, Sans., means diffi- 
cult of access, from door, prep, and gam to 
go. Parvati or Doorga Mate, the Mater 
Montana of Greece and Rome, is according 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybeleor Vesta 
as the guardian goddess of children, one 
of the characters of the Rajpoot ** Mother 
of the Mount," whose shrine crowns many 
a pinnacle in Mdwar ; and who, with the 
prolific Gonri is amongst the amiable forms 
of the universal mother, whose functions 
are more varied and extensive tliaa her 
sisters of Egypt and of Greece. lAke the 
Ephesiau Diana, Doorga wears the crencent 
on the head. She is al.^o " the tiirretted 
Cybele," the guardian goddesi> of all places 
of strength, doorga, and like her she is 



DOOSXU. 

drawn or carried by the Hun. As Mata Jm 
navi the "Mother of Births," she is JuU' 
Lucina : as Padma, ' who^e throne is th 
lotus,' she is the fair Isis of the Nile : as Tri 
poora * governing the three woride,* man 
Atmi — devi,*the goddess of souls,* she is th 
Hecate Triform is of the Greeks. In short 
her power is manifested under every fore 
from the birth, and all the intermediate stage 
until death ; whether Jin&vi, Gouri, or tiii 
terrific Cali, the Proserpine or Calligeuia c 
the west. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol i, p. 576. 

DOORGAU POUJAH, a term giveu i; 
Bengal to the hindoo festival of the Dneee 
rah, occurring in the au&nnn. See Dassamh' 
Dusserah. 

DOORGAWATEE, queen regent of Gur 
ha Muudela, was killed in actiou against th 
troops of Akbar, under Asof Ktusa, »lni 
was interred where she fell and to this dlaji 
the passing traveller places over her grave 
one of the white quartz crystals with whic! 
the hills in the neighbourhood abound. Tw 
rocks are at her grave which the people h4 
lieve to be her drums converted into 8ton< 
and the neighbouring villagern say that the 
occasionally at night hear sounds issuing froz 
them. See Cairn. 

DORIAN, the frnit of the Dnrio slbe«h« 
nusa pleasant tapted fruit, but to most Eurc 
peans, of most offensive persistMnt odou 
though the natives of Amherat and Malacc 
are very fimd of it. They cost three nipe^ 
each . — Moulmein. 

DOORK'HEE, Hind., also written durk'h 
An insect whose ravages are very destructiv 
to Indigo, when the plant is young. ! 

DOOROO, SnoB. Cumin seed. i 

DOORS, are generally open in India au 
the number of servants about, admit of thi 
But when the doors are shut, before openin 
them, all the questions in Acts zit, J8 ai 
put * And as Peter knocked at the do^ 
of the gate a damsel came to hearken name 
Rhoda.' A stranger approaching u hous 
does not attempt to open its door but usualJ 
clapi his hands, two or three times tt^etlisl 
This is called thali dena. The English woi 
"door," is from the Sanscrit, "dwar", aud hj 
its equivalent in " dar" Persian. Tl 
English in Calcutta, retain a door or ga 
keeper, dar-wan, who shnta the' gates wli^ 
visitors are not receivable. 1 

DOORUGBUNSEE, also written Dura| 
bansi, name of a clan uf Rajpoots who ho 
villages in Gurwara. 

DOORVA, BtNO. Cynodon dactylon, tl 
hariali gra?s. ' 

DOORYODHANA, Saks. From doo 
prep, and yodhana, war. 

DOOSuT. See Japan. 
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DORBHA AMHONIACUM. 



DOOSTPARISHA, Sans. Tragia invo- 



DOOTEE-SAMBODHU, Sams. From 
atesls msMogov and Simbodn, a 

an. 

M)OWIN— ? Duho zibethinus. 
DOPAEB^EonK ▲ variety of magic 



DOPiHBTA, Hwo. Pentopetes phoB- 

BOPATEE, Beng. Impatiens balsamiua. 
DQPHLA. That portion of the soulhero 
hmiiiht nb-Hiniaiajfae whiefa oxtends 
faaatt*^' to about 34* north latitude, and 
imAe northern boimdarv of the valley 
«f iam, from tlie Kuriaparu Downr, to 
vWie tk Sabaushiri debouchea into tiie 
fNiMopied bjra tribe of mountatneerB, 
■adjbown to the people of the valley, 
«^ til? appelktion of the Dophla. This 
in. wbifiver may be it** origin, is not re- 
hj die people to whom it is applied, 
o^ptalfaar iatareourse with tlie inhabit- 
sirfttipUiDs. Bangui, tlw term in their 
^»?e to signify a man, is the only desig- 
Aey give themselves. During the 
of the Ahom suzerainty when 
*W(fiHensions and the growing imbe- 
% <f the goremment fumisiied oppor- 
^ ' re< for the bordering tribes to indolge in 
* ripine and lawless aggressions on 
^ ww^kaJ neighboui-s, the Dophla were 
I*'!'* is exacting their share of the general 
SifMil attsmpis were made to check 
j^cif itrocities : and on one oocasioo, rajah 
^*i4ath Sing, is said to have marched an 
ato their hills for the express purpose 
ifjy* "«Qg them, and several thousand 
IT* ' IMS tdmi jpriaoners and brought 
&e phuQs. The ngab, obliged them 
■^»eiatl with the view of draining off 
"^•fgeir^d unwholesome morasses that still 
ffluW Koilougpur. But, owing to 
"^NlmiaieQt to which the prisoners wero 
^ tad the nnbealtfaiaess of the season, 
fater portion of them are said to have 
Jrmt^ and the task assigned to them re- 
mitccompliahed.— i?«j«a. At, Soc. 
2051. 

^ DOPPELT CHLOBQUSCKSILBER, 

^5. J^n-osive sublimate. 
J^-' * of Rajpoots, some of whom, 
converted to mahomedaniam, are 
■ 4e district of Ali^arb, also about 
*nd Sag»r. Time Iws destroyed all 
of the history of tUs face, but 
2'^°'* l»iTe been of importance in the 
the last hindoo sovereign of Delhi, 
ir'^^i w he commemorated a v 



4 nc Gommemonivea a victory over 

* tsblet. Before the emigratimi of 
*^<Qv noe^ Hay WOP* lha chief pr»- 



prietors of Aligarh ; and a remnant of 
now exists in Dubhaee, Atrowlee^ Goel, 
Shikarpoor and Bornn.— JElltoU^ 3W, 

Wilson. 

DOR, Hind. Laud ploughed twice. When 
ploughed three times, it is ^led Teoor; when 
four,Chiiwar. 

DOR OR CASTEL PELEGRINO, the 
modern village Athebis the first place to- 
wards Jaffa ; it is the Castel Pelegrino of the 
Crusades, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Its 
columns and buttresses, aro a confused mass, 
streteiiing into the waves, over which the 
surf breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of 
Caesarea. — Skinner's Overland Joume^f Vol, 
i, p. 96. 

DOR, HiVD. Spiriea Lindleyana, also 
Arum onrvatom. 

DORA, Tel. A respeotable person, the 
equivaleut oC ISIr. or Master ; pioral JDora- 
garu ; Dorawanlu. 

DORA DIN A. A group of trees of the 
family SilnridsB Stenobranehin. 

DORAK. See Kbnsistan or Arabistan. 

DORA N A, SuroB. Dipteroearposglanda- 
losus, Thw. 

DORCUS, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DORDONIA OBIENTALIS. Hop wood 

of Norfolk Island, does not attain to mora 
than a foot in diameter, and is principally used 
for veneering and in turning ornaments.-^ 
KeppeVs Ind, Arch., Vol. ii, p. 282. 

DOREMA. A «nns of plants belongbg to 
the natural order Umbelli&ra. 

DOREMA AMMONIAGUM, Don, 

Ferula oiientalli. | Ferub ammonifera Fee. 

Feihuk, Arab. | Simugh terate«s, Pkrs. 

Eastern gUot fennel, Eno. I „ b'ul-ihiric, „ 
Oshak, Pcai. I 

A glaucous green plant with a perennial 
root, and large leaves 2 feet long. It is 
a native of Persia, in the plains of Terdek- 
hast asd Kumisha in the province of Irak ; 
and near the townof Jeind Khast in veiy 
di7 plahis moA gravd^ soil, exposed to an 
ardent sun. This is one of the plants which 
yield gum ammoniacum, but it is probable 
that several plants yield this as well as the 
odier gum-rseins of the order UmlielUfiBnB. 
This gum resin is imported into Bombaj 
from the P(;rsian Gulf, and re-exported to 
difFereut countries. It is obtained by incisions 
in the plant, and occurs in two foims — first 
involnminous masses of yeUowisli eolonr, 
enclosing white almood^like tesvs, the iHide 
being of plastic consistence, and very im- 
pure ; — secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, 
agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, of 
glassy fraeture, and fteefimimpiiiitiet. Its 
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odour IB faiut auU peculiar, tubte ru eetiali aod ; a long time. On • pole near the ateu O: 
then bitter. It in pui tially j^oluble in water, of the l)o.'xt, tliey place, chiefly for ornament 
ether, aloohol, ntkaliue ^uiutiuus aud acetic a tiiiu, tiuely carved, red and while stripcc 
acid. Its medical effects, are siuilar to, butj plauk, sometimes furuished with the image oJ 
less powerful than asalcetida. It is principally | a Papuan's head, with out-sUckiDg hair, made 
employed as au expectorant in the chronic \ from gumuti fibres or ca880wa*'y feather.s 



catanii^ and atthmas of old persons. It is 



also 



applied exterually as a warm and 
stimuUting plaster. (Liudley, Flora Medica.) 



Their food consists principally of millet, obi, 
maize, u little rice, fiiih, liog's flesh aud fruit. 
Sago, the geueral food of the inhabitants ol 



'Eng. CjfC.f p, C85 ; Faulkner ; O' Shaugh' the Moluccas and the islands to the east, ic 
7)P5.fy, 864— 365 ; PowelTs f land-Book, p, I here only found iu small quantities and ie 
3.54. See Ferula, Per^ica, Asafretida. broiiglit JVom elsewhere. The fish and flesh 

DOKGANIASUBFLANA. See Chelouia. they eat roasted or dried. Kespect for the 
]X>1UBT,aTillage in New Guinea, in which | aged, love of their children, fidelity to tlieiT 
the houses are built on post.s, in the water, wives are traits which reflect honor on their 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The ili.'ipo'^itioti. Chastity is held iu high regard 
liouses are low, in the form of a bout bottom ; and is a \ ivtue which is seldom transgressed 
upwards. The people resemble theKe undAru ! by them. A man cau only have one wife and 
islanders, and many of them are very band- is bound to her for life. Concubinage ie not 
iome, tall and well-mad^ with well cut fea- [ permitted. Adultery is unkuown aimoDgst 
tures and large aquilitie noses. Their colour them. They are generally very fond of 8troii«^ 
is a deep brown often approaching closely to drink, but although they go to excess in 
black, and the fine mop^Iike heads of frizzly | this, it could uot be learned that they prepared 
hail* appear to be more common tiian else- 1 any fermented liquor, not even sago, weer or 
where, and are consi lereda great ornament, tuak. Kidnapping is general in these coun« 
A long six pronged bninboo fork l)cing kept d ies and i.s followed as a branch of trade, so 
stuck in them to serve the purpose of a comb, that there is no dishonour attached to it. — 
The majority have short woolly hair. They I Wallace, ii, ;i. i 84 ; Earl p. 71 ; Journal oj 
are shore dwellers, fishers and traders. The ' tht Ind. Arch., June 1852, pp, 912 to 317. 
hillmcD, or Arfak,of the interior, arc generally j DOUT, IIiso. Cedrela toona var.Csenmta^ 
black but some arc brown. Their hair though Rni/fr, also Polygonum bistorta. 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short DORIII A K, IIim>. A pedlar selling laces 
and iLatted. Birds of paradise are brought to ! and thread, also, a Saiva mendicant living part- 
Dorcy for sale from Ainberbaki, about a ly by the sale of thread. Dori means a small 
hundred niilcK west. The Arfak mountains twine or thtea<l or coi-ding, uped on the edjrf's 
are about ten thousand feet high, and in- of cluihing, similarly to Nakki, Gots, Kinwi, 
habited by aavago tribes. The inhabitants Pat ti, Mandil aud Zardozi. 
of Dorey are all seafaring. Uen, women j DORIS BABNABDI, of Kelaart, baa 
and children arc seen at almost all times in | ri<;h colours. D. Exanthemata, of Kdaart, 
their small outrigger prahu<'. They pyo- of Formosa, Labuan and Borneo is nearly 
fer making use of their panipans to |ntss eight inches long, of an olive grei n colour, and 
from one bouse jto another to going on foot. | is the largest known nudibraoch. Its best»es 
They do not walk more than is absolutely < and tubercles render it an nnpleasing objects— 
neceswiy, either to go to their gardens, or to j Calld. 

bring wood or water, which is the daily duly | DOR-KIIAIR, Hixu. ? A tree of Chota 

of the women. Tliey arc all very expert in Nagporc, with hard, ycliowish-red timber. — 

swimming and diving. Often when some of CW. Cat 1862. 

their small prahus were lying near the ship DORKINEE. See Bazecgvr. 

on throwing overbonrd pi recs of copper, glass ! DOR LA, Ddk. Brinjal. 

beads, and similar trifles, young .and old DORLE KA PtiAL, DcK. Solanum 

sprang from the sampans and dived to secure jacquini. 

the prise. They scarcely ever came to the I>ORO Sindr. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
sorfi^ without having brought up what bad aphylla. — Roxb. 

been thrown in. Knives were the onlv things DORVILLE. Fathers Grueber and Dor- 
"which thev <lid not fucceed in sct-ui ing, a? villc crossed China from Pekin, by Singanfoo 
these sank too quickly to allow them to dive to Siuing, and reached the Koko-noor valley, 
for them } as there were many in the water | and thence passed into Tibet* roan4 the 
at the tame time, struggles sometimes took sources of the Hoang-ho, and crossing tho5e 
place amongst thorn under water. The of tho Yang-tse-Kiang river, they came on 
children learn to swim and dive as .'-oon as i from theuce to India, through the valley of 
they can run and they can keep m the water ' Nipal by Katmandu and Heioiin^ Ie BMiia» 
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n &f Ganges, where Dorvillc died. — 
Fwutp Tibet, Tartarv,and Mongolia, p. 1 4. 
DOinU BEBDMOREI, Blyth. A 
of die fiunily G«ekotid», found in 



to be washed and Icli all night exposed 
to the air, ou a table placed before au 
open window, tliat it might become complete* 
ly stift'. Next nioruiiig, several Japiaie«e, 

some of the officers of the factory, and my- 



DOSA, Tel. also NAKKADOSA, Tel. 'Helf, went to examine the corpse, which was 



Caeuui auili&simus. — Roxb., IV A 

OOSAD, in Beagal, a low caste, employed 
m wm imiitt to remove dead bodiea, as 

Ti!li« witcbmeo, and messengers : in Beugal 
t i Msr, the work of hibourers is done by 
EkQj,RAjw&r and other aboriginal tribe.o, but 
CyaJii, Doaad, Uai*i, fihumali are names of 
ite iiteMte rMee, the Bhoimal, in Ben- 
n the lowest or sweeper class, the 
Dosii »f Bahar used to make frequent 
pwAarr excDr<;ions into lower Beugal. — 
Cpyfc//,p. 129, Wilson. 
1I(I6EI,S0S. Deals. 

0088^ firom Dasa, Sahsc., a slave,— a 
•'tna'Cf of many hiudoo races in India, as 
^i'.^limba Do8!», and supposed by some to 
^itlkeirorigio, — by others to have the same 
■tmee to the hindoo gods, as the Abid, or 
'iWan of the present Arabs " slave" to the 
Abi^tT. Many of the mahomedaTis liaving 
m ume-s as .\bid-ul-Kadir, Abid-ullah, 
•JtTiof the Almighty, slave of God. This 
■■^iBoog hiudoos, is borne chiefly by men 
cfteinajacsste, by byragee fukeers^ and 
•aacoQiUj by kayet'hs and brahmins. It is 
«iu!lT coupled with the name of some deity, 
*^ IW, Narayen Doss, &c., to imply 
m*fcot to some special tutelary god. 

^^^^■fflAHI, Hiin>. A soil; part clay and 
Nil of two kinds mingled, hence 
••■e, Jo-mat, or two earths. 
>SHALA, Hind., Per.s. Double .slmwl, 
■Ws being always worn double, by the 

^^^'flAM. See Polyandry. 

WSIA POWDER. The Japanese have 
jaaiod of interment peculiar to thom!>elves. 
JJUjid of endosiug corpses in cotfius of a 
'^ttd hrasdth proportionate to the sta- 
^isdbnlk of the deceased, they place the 
J*^ in 3 tub, three feet high, two feet and a 
7"ia (iiwneter at the top, and two feet at 



Hs hard as a piece of wood. One of the inter- 
preters, named Zenby, dtw from his bosom 
a santock, or pocket-book, and took out of it 
an oblong paper full of a coarse powder re- 
sembling sand : this was the famous dofi'a 
powder. Ho put a piuch into the ear.s, 
another into the nostrils, and a third into the 
month, and presently, whether from the efl^cts 
of this drug, or of some ti i( k Aviiich lie could 
not detect, the arms, which had before been 
crossed over the breast, dropped of themeelves, 
and iu lebs than tweuiy minutes, by the 
watch, the body recovered all its flexibility. 
He atti'ibuted this phenomenon to the action of 
some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
dosia powder, so far from being poisonous was 
an excellent medicine in difficult labours. In 
such cases, a eup ^ hot water, in which a 
little of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of 
white rag, has been infused, is administered 
to tlie patient, who is then sure to obtain a 
safe and speedy delivery. The dosia powder 
is likewise recommended as the most effica- 
cious remedy for diseases of the eyes. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it 
to be iu great recinest among the Japanese of 
ail classes. It cheers the ^pii its aud refreshes 
the body. It is carefnlly tied up in a piece 
of white cloth and dried, after being used, as 
it will serve a great number of times. The 
same infusion is given to people of quality 
when at the point of death : if it does not 
prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs ; 
and the body is not exposed to the rude hand- 
ling of professional persons — a circumstance 
of some consequence iu a country where 
respect for the dead is carried to excess. He 
had the curiosity to procure some of this 
powder, for which he was obliged to send to 
Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tem> 
pies of the Singon?, which enjoy the exclusive 



^^bo tiom. The Japanc-^e, state that they i sale of it, because they practise the doctrine 
*^ result by means of a particular! of Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after 



>««^ciUed dosia, which they introdneed 

^^"i the eju^, nostrils, aud mouth of the 
'•««vtd, after which the limbs all at once 
gutfe astonishing^ flexibility. • As they 



to perform this experiment in Mr. 
'■■la* pnsence, he remarks, the experi- 
J'^»«wdingly took place in the month 

Jl^ober, 1783, when the cold was al- 
jy pretty severe. A young Dutchman 



the death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second 
year of the nengo-zio-wa (a. d. 825), that 
this sand came into general use in Japan. 
The quantity obtained in consequeuce of his 
first application was very small, and even 
this was a tspecial favour of the priests, who 
otherwise never part with more than a single 
pinch at a time. At his departure in 1784, 
however, he carried witli him a considerable 



»• iied in the island of Deaima, he | quantity of the dosia powder. Part was put 
lbs physician to cause the body ^ up in lots of twenty small packets each, with 
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the name written ou the outside in red 
characters, the rest was iu small bags : this 
was only a coarse powikr» in which were to 
be seen here and there particles of gold, and 
which probably was not yet possessed of the 
requisite virtues. One small packet only had 
uadergone the chemical operatiou which 
ensuKS its eflSlcacy, and this was a powder as 
white a.s suow. The discovery of the dosia 
powder is ascribed to a priest named Kobou- 
Daysi : he became acquainted with the 
properties of this valuable mineral ou the 
moantain of Kongosen, or BSmbensen* in the 
province of Yamotto, where there are many 
Biines of gold and silver, and CJirruMj a con- 
uderable quantity of it to the temple to which 
he belonged, on the mountain of Kojas-an. 
The priests of this temple 0(»tinae to chant 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led 
Kobou-Dayei to this important discovery. 
When their stock is exhausted, they fetch a 
Ireah supply from the monntain of Koogo-sen, 
and carry it away in varnished bowls. The 
priests pretend that the dosia powder owes 
all its eflScacy to the favour of their 
prayers. As soon as the new supply 
arriyes^ it ia put into « bBsin, varnished 
and gilt, and set before the image of the god, 
Day-uitsi, or Biron-sanna. The priests, 
ranged in a circle before the altar, aud turiiiug 
between theii' fingers the beads of a kind of 
rosary, repeat for seTon times twenty-four 



His succession had been disliked by Nizam - 
ul-Mulk, who in 1 730, incited the MaiuattAa 
to invade Areot, and Dost Ali, met them at 
Amboor on the 20th May 1740, and fell in 
battle. — Orme. 

DOST MAHOMED KUAN was cue of 
the younger sons of birfaraz Khan, the Barak, 
Zai sirdar, slain bj order of shah Zemati at 
Kandahar, iu 1799. The mother of Doet 
Mahomed Khan was of a Juaushir fanaily. 
He succeeded shah Shoojah as ruler in 
Afghanistan but political difficulties witli 
Dost Mahomed Khan indaeed tin Indian Gio- 
vemmeot, at the close of 1838, to resolve on 
displacing bim aud replacing the deposed 
king shah Shoojah-ul-Mulk. This was done, 
after a series of successes and severe reversee, 
in one of which the entire British nmay 
was destroyed by climate aud the sword, 
aud was the greatest disaster that ever befel 
the army of India. In his turn he was driven 
fi-om his throne by the British in 1839, wan 
taken prisoner to Calcutta but was ultimately 
restored. He brought Cabul and Caudahiir 
under his rule and when close on eighty years 
of age, he wrested Herat from Persian influence 
and on the 9th Jmie 186t, he died, twelwe 
days after he had taken the ci^ hj alorm. 
He left 16 sons, who continued wot many 
years, a civil war of BucceB6ion.«JlfaMon's 
Journey i Vol. iii, p. 17. i 
DO-SUTI, Hind. A kind of cotton eloth. 



hours a hymn called Guomio-Singo, tiie The words mean double thread. 



words of which are : — 

Or o bokja Biron tftnna nomak* fodon maiii 
FiBdo ma, sigilMiB faim, fare taja won. 

1^ priests assert, that, after this' long exer- 
cise, a kind of rustling is heard in the eand ; 
all the impure particles lly out the vessel of 
themselves, aud uothiug is left but the puri- 
fied dosia powder, which is then divided among 
all the tftmpliyr of the Singous. It has 
the appearance of sand, and when it is 
fully perfected for use is as white as 
snow. It is obtained ou the mountain of 
Kongosen or ffinbensen in the province of 
Yamatto, where there are many mines of gold 
and silver. The process by which it is pre- 
pared is the secret of the priests. Their 
knowledge is doubtless the result of ac- 
cidratal experience! for their acquaintance 
with chemistry is so slii^bt tliat we may safely 
conclude they do not uuderstaud the rationale 
of its preparation. — Titsingh's Illustrations 
of Japan, p. 283 ; Autenean Expeditum to 
Japan, p. 12; Hodgson's Nangataki^ p. 222. 

DOST ALI, in 1732, became nabob of 
the Carnatic iu succession to his uncle 

Saadat Ullah. He gave one daughter tu 1 baukmeut dividiug irrigated fields. 
Chandah Sahib and one to MnrtusaAUandhe) DOULA, Hum,, also written danla, a 
appointed Chandah Sahib to be his dewanJbonodary. In many Dnglish games, aa in 
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DOSVVANIO, Guz. A dealer in elotli, 

a pedlar of the Bauya tiibe. 

DOSYPELTmiS. A fkmily of reptiles 
including Eladistoda Westermaani, Jistn. 

DOT PURMA. See Hindoo. 

DOW, Alexander, translated aud published 
Ferishta's history of the mahomedans of Asia. 
—Orme. 

DOUBLE COCOA-NUT. Lodoicca, 
DOUBLE HEAD£D SN AKK, of CejloD, 

Uropeltis graudis. 
DOUBLE ISLAND, Lat. 15' 52' N. Long. 

97" 33' E. 

DOUBLETS, in jewellery^ a tbm sliee of 
a pure gem cemented over a paste of same 
colour i or a paste of facetted crystal, ceKient> 
ed over a pore gem. 

DOUK L0UN6, BuBM. Dalbevgia mi- 
formis. — Roxb. 

DOUK-TA-LOUNG, Burai. Dalbergia 
glauca. ' 

DOUK-YA-MAH, Bunt. MechmBpia 
pomifera. 

DOUK-YAT, BuBM. Photiniaserrati folia. 
DOUL, lIiM). The ridge or souU em- 
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oomtANi. 

'idiy IwiV. and occaaioaallj in foot- bail, the 
li*lWed." 

DOUUL WALLA. See Khjber» p. 5 1 4. 
DOrUTABAD, 19° 57', 75" 14-, in the 
D^titait. 9 miles N. W. of Aurangabad. mean 
bfkt«ftk Tillage, 2,013 (U-^Calld, 
DODM-PAUi, Ujphwie the taiea. 
DOrX DALOON, BuBu. S«e IndigofenB. 
DOUKG. BuRM, A hill. 
DOCE— -urruuude^d hy the Wuzeeree hills, 
adidioiiuog tht wedtera border of Bunnoo, 
ii4iwllfilfe7«f I>muv inlMiMted by a 
Matt nee, and containing about 8,000 
oih^itiBtf. This valley originally belonged 



DOW. 

of them being above the standard of the Indo* 
GcnvHaie new of Europe. 8om htere 
roond and plump faces. With others, the 

countenance is strongly marked, and with 
mogt the cheek bones arc prominent. When 
a family is by itself, the men and women eat 
together ; but few reetraiots are put upon the 
female, and hef influence is considerable. 
The Durani tribes, all but the Achikzye, are 
religiously given, but not intolorant. They 
are of tiio tunui sect. Their national dance, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening 
with tongs and talee to aocoi&pany it. Tbej 
have a (Strong lotro of country chn>e. Th^ 
are fond of tales, fond of the chnpo, and 



to Oe Docnui kingdom. It was, together i except the Achikzye about 5,000 in number, 



vitkaaer outlying tracts, formally ceded to 
l#aSigh by the tripartiCe tvea^ of 1888 ; 
i>£ lAervvdi, ia 1847, the British relin- 
•[iBsy lU claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. 
TW people of Dour more than once expressed 
tn^locooe under British jurisdiction, but 
notaccepted. During the treaty 
of 185S, ttoamaer^ repreaenta- 
tr? ir^ that the vallej onoi HDrmed an 
EifpiJ portion of the Dooranee empire, and 
^Hii Highness now wished to take it, 
|>iU ^ the British did not claim any 
^ Us GofwuiOBt nplied that the 
^vb £d not destro to assert any ckim, nor 
ttaitrfere with the ameer, if ho chose to re- 
■itt it to his kingdom. 
DOCE oa DAUft, Arab., Hwd. In 
fifeia ladiOy ia employed to designate 
*»l<b ezpeditioa against an enemy. 

WUR, Hind. The slings attached 1o a 
^ iw irrigation. The more usual terms 
*^'iJJkandjotee. 
^QCU, Hind. See Onmunacea. 
^I:BaKELLE, B«ypt. Bdona apicatus. 
WCIANI, a name of the Affghan tribe 



all are religious. The Durani, especially the 
men of Kandahar, have a po w e r lh l love of 
country : The Durani ia rarely a merchant 

or adventurer. They are hospitable and 
brave, and are the most important of the 
Affghan tribes. 

DOVE. 

<Knoi, Oana. | lUthia, Htiro. 

Jon», Hkb. I 
Doves are numerous in India. See Birds. 

DOW, a vessel employed in the trade be- 
tween the Red 8ea, the Arabian coast, the 
gulf of Persia and tiie coasts of India, in 
Cntcfa, Guzerat and Malabar. They were also 
used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of 
war and piracy. They are ahvnys manned hy 
Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun- 
dred and flffy to two hondred and HAjtona 
burtlien, by measurement; grab-built, with 
ten or twelve ports ; about eighty -five feet 
long, from stem to stern ; twenty feet nine 
inches broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. 
Of late years, this de8<!ription of vessel baa 
been built most perfbetly at Coobin, on tito 
ceaatofMalabar,totheEaropeansQrle. These 



^^pTen to them by Ahmed shah, Sad- ' vessels have a great rise of floor ; are cal- 



» his ascending the throne in a . d. 
*^ Tkey are also called Sulimaui, from a 
*|[i*ir«hidi, tim Tobeh Mamf, they for* 
*"7 caoc. Tlie Durani Affghans are an 
^?'*»ltanil, but chiefly a pastoral race, who 
tkeir summer and winter ground, Eilak 
y ft fclak, dwelling in their coarse black 
*!"^ tiali, called Kishdae, the same with 
^ Kan nlU of the Turks and Siah.4diader 
Persians. The number of Durani 
ire nine, the names of seven of which 
■■n " zye," which means the same as tho 
"l^* ^lU of the Arabs, and tho mac of 
vSeokfa. TheuMiesaaethe 



Vais. 



Popnlaye. 

Alleko«ye. 

Achikzye. 



Noorzye, 

Alizye, and 
Ishakzve. 



-^Jopuizye are the largest. In person, 
^'t«r» HMt aad well made, many 
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culated for sailing with small cargoes ; and 
are fully prepared, by internal equipment, for 
defence, with decks, hatahwayp, ports, poop- 
deck, &c., like a ▼esaelof war ; many of them 
are sheathed, on two-and-a-hnlf-inch plank 
bottoms, with one inch board, and a prepara- 
tion of chnnam and oil, which is called gaigal, 
put between tfaeplmrica Msd Bhenthteg*beard, 
causing thovessel to be very diy and durable ; 
and preventing the worm from attacking the 
bottom. The worm i.s the one of the greatest 
enemies in India to timber in the water, while 
the whito ant is as much so out of ik On tho 
ootiide of the sheathing board fhofe fa a 
coat of whitewa^, mi^de fWmi the same 
articles as that between the sheathing and 
planks ; which coat is renewed every season 
they put to sea. These v^sels have generally 
one aMBf^ and a laMeeni^nl : tHe fSrii ia tfcie 
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DOWLATABAD. 



DOWLATABAD. 



length of the Tessel aloft; and the mast 
raking forward, for tlic purpose of keeping 
this ponderous weight clear, in raising and 
loweriug. The tack of the sail is brought to 
the eternJieed, and sheets aft in the usual 
way ; the haulTards lead to the tafliail, 



fortress which has been known by severa 

iiarae.s, Deoghur, Deogiri. It consists of i 
couical greeu-stoiie rock, the base o 
which is scalped to a height of 120 fron 
the ground. The upper conical part ii 
reached by means of au opening at tlu 



having a pendaut aud treble purcdiase-block, | base of the scarp, which gives adniissiot 
which becomes the backstay, to support the 
mast when the sail is set : this, with three 
pairs ofshroods, completes the rigging ; which 
is very simple, the whole being of coir-rope. 
Several of these vessels have been fitted as 



brigs, after their arrival iu Arabia ; and 
armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red 
Sea and Arahian Gnlf, as inratieal yessels : 

they are also the class of vessels of which 
Tippu Sultan's fleet at Ouore consisted. When 
armed, they were too powerful fur the Bombay 
marine brigs. This has never happened, but 
when in great numbers, and the brigs weak and 
unsupported. The large dows make generally 



into a low narrow pasirage, hewn oui 
of the solid stone, aud opening into i 
large chamber or vanit that has been ax. 
cavated in the interior of the bill. From tkii 
vault a vamp or gallery gradually sloping 
upwardn, and also excavated in the solid rock, 
winds round the interior. It has a height 
and breadtfi of 12 feet and terminates ahovf 
in a recess on the top of the rock, about 2C 
feet square. At the base of the rock is s 
ditch, which is crossed only at one place, aud 
by a causeway on which only two men abreast 
can walk and defended on the side next the 
rock by a battlemented building Outside the 



one voyage iu tke season, to the southward of] ditcii is a uiiuaret 100 feet high. Its posi- 



Arabia ; taking advantage of the north-east 
monsoon to come down, and the south-west to 

return with an exchange cargo. They generally 
bring date?*, fruit, presei-ven, Shiraz-wiue, aud 
horses, and take back rice, coir, cauvas, cocoa- 
nuts, oil, timber, dammar, &c., various articles 
of eloth of the country mannfoctnre, and from 
Bombay, European articles of every descrip- 
tion. The trade of the western coast of India 
is very great iu those vessels ; exteudiug 
from AUepy, the southernmost piBrt on the 
coast of Malabar, op to Bombay : but all the 
trade to Bengal is carried on by ships which 



lion is commanding, and it has from the most 
ancient times been stronghold of the ralers 
in that part of India. It was the capital of 

Ram Deo, a prince of so great power that the 
mahomedaus looked on him as king of tho 
Dekhau. Umber a sovereign of high rank 
among theprinoesof the Ueecan, who governed 
his dominions with wisdom, built tlie city d 
Gurkeh, now called Aurmigabud, five kos 
from Dowlatabad, and died two years belbro 
the expedition of shah Jehan, at eighty years 
of age, leaving his dominions the best cniti* 
vated and the baj)pic?t regiou in India. AI la- 



are called "Country Tradern," from the Gulf! ud-din. nephew and general of the emperor 



of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are a 
powerful, well grown, handsome people, and 
TOiy aente and intelligent in trade. They 
usually navigate their nhips to Bengal in per- 
fect safety, aud with great skill. — Adey^ 
Sir John Malcolm. 

DOW AH or GOGBA. A rirer near 
Hanjeeghat in Chupra. 

DOWANIYA, SiNon.' Grewiaasiatica,£. 

DO-WATI. See Hindoo. 

DOWUOOREE. A river near Ranee- 
gunge. 

DOWLAH, Arab. The fifth title amongst 
Indian mahomedaus, as Saraj-ud-dowiah, 
Bashid-ud-dowlah. In Southern Arabia, 
a doirish is a governor of a province, equiva- 
lent to the Turkish title of Pasha. 

DOWLAISHWAKAM. A nuUtary sta- 
tion on the Godavery river. 

DOWLAT, Ahab., Hikd., Pass. Wealth, 
prosperity, Umr-o-dowlat xiadah. May your 
days and your prosperity be prolonged. 

DOWLATABAD, in 19° 57' ; 75° 14', in 
the Dekhan, 8 miles N. W. of Aurungabad, 
Mean height of the village, 1,721 ft., a 
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Feroz, in 1294 swept across the Nerbuddah, 
with an army of 8,000 men and presented 
himself before Deoghor which he captured. 
He entered into negotiations with the itijah 
and besides money aud jewels obtained the 
cessioQ of EUichpoor aud it.s depcudeucies, 
and the nya was further to pay tribute anna* 
ally. On his retnm, he was met by his uncle 
Feroz, whom he assassinated, as he patted on 
the cheek. Camala Devi, was the wife of 
the n^jah of Guxerat, and was celebrated 
as the flower of India. On tiie fidl of 
Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, her hus- 
band became a fugitive and Camala Devi 
was taken prisoner aud carried to AUa- 
ud-din's harem ; and, attracted by her beantj, 
wit and accomplishments he made her his 
queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
Pathan iu his moodiest hours and influenced 
him to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
daughter Dewal Devi had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled 
that of her mother, and the son of Ram-dco, 
the rajah of Deogiri (Dowlatabad) had long 
sued for her, but her father, proud of his 
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Ba^xii ongiD, could not accept a Mahmtta, 
•Hi tiiM^b a prinee. Gamaii Devi, hoW' 
cT«r, iuTiog expressed to Aila-ud-din, a wish 
JO U joined by her daughter, Alla-ud-din 
fra!iKrong airaj under a jieneral to bring 
Deni Detri to Delhi, iu thb extremity, her 
iAa amptod tbe MahratU prince and seot 
iffkiiJaigblir to Deoghri under an escort, 
hi d» escort was overtaken, the fair muiden 
feizd isJ Ciiriei^ to Delhi, when Khizr Khau 
liieMQot' Alia-uu-din, married her. Their 
mi m reiy bappj and the poet Khneroo 
pued them, but Khiir Khan's eyes were pat 
Mt'lf Kipoor. In five yearn from the death 
•f Atb-ad-iiiD, the throne of Delhi was filled 
bjKiiaii,a converted hiudoo, who filletl the 



uoticeable for its loug red leaves. — William's 
MiddU JRngdom, p. 279. 

DRACJSNA ATR0PUBPUBEA,i!kNr6. 

Kwoa Imi ntt^ Bran. | Kwoa len phyoo, Bom. 
Dragon trea. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, 
resembltDg small iirc( a palms are aeen in 

Burmese compounds, but the most common is 
the QUO witli dark purple leaves. — Mason. 

DiiAC-^NA DRACO, is the indigenous 
dragon tree of Xeoeriffe. It affords a similar 
seeretion to that of Calanras draco. The tree 

at Teneriffe measures seventeen feet in 

diameter, and is on strong reasons estimated 



to be 1,.jC)() yeai-8 old. — 0' HhaughneiMjf 
afU fith hindoo troops, put out l^\i\zi \ Dispensatory^ p. 
K^'ims, put to deadi aU the survivors DRACiENA TfiRMINALIS, Willde. A 
diiH^n'§hmi\y and transferred Dewal untive of China and the Eastern Archipelago 



own 



— WiUonf Bright, 



Ik to 

HOWUT RAO SCINDIA, wai defeated 
HBibraesrPoonah in 1802. 

Ddk. Pinmini» 

Fa. Plumn, 
QSB. Puch, 



It. 



It. 
Lat. 
Res. 



8^. 



il« »t\festhers of birds. 

^^WNA, UixD. Artemesia anstriaca, 

^!*«, Uily.iovr, (\\<\ mat), or southernwood. 
jX>WXY LKAVKD JASMINE. Jas- 
■■a pubea-eus. 

1H>WKT GRISLEA* Grislea tomentosa. 

U»mLE.WED AVICENNIA, E.sa. 
^'"•ttninomcntosa. Linn., linxb., IV . Sr Ir. 

^pWXY MOUNTAIN EBONY, Eng. 
toBientosa-^ZiMn. 

^^HV. tlie mabr^of themahomedans. 

Wat, Burm. Maximum girth 3 
'Manimiim length IH feet. Found 
*^"*5t, but, always inland, all over the 
5Jy. Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
jooMooed, floats in water. It has a soft, 
"•fl^Qod, o«f'leps except for elephant bells. 

WJ Z.4N0OBYTUNA, Hind. To kneel 

W2UK,HiSD. The seven hells. 
^KAB, of Hazara, Cedreia toona, var, ser- 
^-hoyU, ^»3u. Pinna longifolia.— 

Hozh. 

A genus of plants belonging 
tiliacesB, known as the Dragon trees 
^ieh then are several species mostly 
J**!" in the East Indies, growing in China, 



JJ^wn, the coast of Africa, Canary Islands. 
2*»>tttioned by Sir G. Staunton had 



a 

of 12 feet at 10 feet from the 

The liagnlar red leaved Chinese ^ _ 

I « ipi& of Draomia, is chiefly i aslea Jeidonll, (Thiy 'vfli^Mitak 
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where its root is considered valuable in dysen^ 
ti'ry and is said by Ruraphiu? to be employed 
as a demulcent iu cases of diarrhoea ; the plaut 
is a signal of truth and of peace in th» 
Eastern Archipelago. In the isbuids of the 
Pacific Ocean a sweetish juice is expressed 
from its roots, njul afterwards reduced by 
evaporation to a sugar, of which specimens 
were brought to Paris by Captaiu D'Urville 
from the island of Tahiti (Otaheite.) The 
root is thore called Ti or Tii, and thence no 
doubt corrupted info Tea-Root by tlie En- 
glish and Americans. M. Gaudichaud men- 
tions that in the Sandwich Islands generally 
an intoxicating drink is prepared from this 
root, to which the name Ava is often applied, 
as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper nu thysticum. The root is employed 
as food iu the F^i Islands, it weighs from 
lbs. 10 to lbs.4a^.En^. Cyc. 

DRACHA, Sans. Dracha palam, Tak. 
Vitis vinifera, grapes. 

DRACU£NBLUTH, Gbb., Dragon's 
blood. 

DRACO. A genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamida?, which may be thus shown :— 

Draco fimbriatus, KuKl^ Penaog, Sumatra. 
„ tsenioptcruM, Ounth^ TenaiMrim. 
„ ToUris, J^'nn., Singapore. 

macuUtuH, Gray, Malacca, TvmuMrim. 

DusBumicri, D. Ji B,, Madras. 
Sitana Fonticeriana, C. de V., Ceylon. 

„ minor, Ounth, Hadras, Ceylon. 
I.yrioocph.iluB, BcutatuH, Merrem, Ccjlon. 
Copbotis Ceylonica, Palf Ceylon. 
CMatophon Stoddartii, Gmy, Ceylon. 
„ Tcnncntii, Ofinth, Ceylon. 
„ aapera, Guntk, Ceylon. 
Otocryptis UnMita, Wkf, Ceylra. 
DilopyruB grandis, Gray, Rangoon. 
BroDcbocela jubata, Pondicheny. 
TiariB 8ubcri*tata, Blyth^ Andamana 
OriBtiaris P'lliotti, Guntk, Sikkira. 
Acanthosaurarmata, Oray, Bunnab. 
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DRAGUN KiVER. 



DRAGONS BLOOD. 



Caiotw rttMcolor, Dawi, Ceyloo, Sind, Mart«bui. 
mystaoeui, D. d' V., Ceylon, MerguL 

Emma, Gray, Me rgui. M.irtabnu. 
ophiomachuiyAfcrriS. lodk, Ceylon, Ntooban. 



nemorioola, JereLt Ntlgherri«a. 

gigaa, Slyth, Mirzapore, Nil^ienriat. 



»» 

M 
ft 

t* 

^ tricarinotuH, Blyth, Darjeling; 
„ platycepa, Blt/th, KliabHia liubk 
„ Maria, Gray, Kliassia Hills. 
„ Rouflcii, D. ct fl., ludia, 
nigrilKbis, PeUr$. 
Brachyaaun omata, BlytA, 
Charasia dorsalia, NilghemM. 
La lid ak iat 1 1 V) c r c u 1 at a , ( / ray . 
BieUio Indicus, Blj/tk, Kashmir, Minapore, Ai^a. 
AffButgiUs. Oih^ Vnnfth, Salt na^ 

„ ruderata, OHv., SobmIh 
Moloch horrid UH, Gray. 

DRACOCEi'iiALUMjainougst well known 
specie* of this genuB, ere the D. Ctneriense, 
the balm of Gilend, with pretlj blue flowers : 

the Bccnt only lies in the leaves, and the plant 
seldom exceeds eij^liteen inches in height, the 
other species have large splendid blue flowers, 
aod are easily reared from seed ; the plants 
are best grown in pots. — RiddelL 

DaACONTIUM POLTPHYLLUM, L. 

JanRlt kandi, DrK. j Kat knrn«. Tam. 

Purple-atalked Dragon, Eno. I Adavi kandi, Tbl. 

Grows in the Konkana and on the weefeem 
eoesi of India at Bombay and Japan. Its 

root after having undergone certain prepara- 
tions, to subdue its acrimony, is sup- 
posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
U oooaidered as a Taloable lenedy in asth- 
nalie aftetioos, given to the quantity of 
twelve or fifteen gi-ains in the course of the 
day. It is also one of the many remedies 
the Natives use in caijes ot haemorrhoids. 
In ttie dry eoaditlcii in whidi it oocnrs 
in the bazars, it has, though faint, a ^inell 
not unlike that of musk. — Aiiu, Mat, JUed., 
page 73. 

DRAGOMAN, Turkish. An interpreter, 
a eormption of tiie Arabic word, Taijmnan, 
a translator. 

DRAGON BOATS, of China, are long 
and narrow, capable of holding forty to 
eighty men. Tliey are employed by the 
Chinese in their boat races and rowing 
raatchef, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling' in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

DRAGON CANE. A kind of rattan, 
atrong, springy and much valued. They 
occur both light and dark coloured : a variety 
with a soft bark \^ called Manilla Dragon 
Cane. — Seeman. See Calamus. 

DRAGON FLT OF QETLON. Snpksa 
splendens. 

DRAGON, PURPLE-STALKED, Eno. 
Dracontium pol y pby H um, Linn. 

DRAGON BOrEB, or Kenr-lniig^ng, 
oneoftlwlaigMtiifminSoBtheniAiia. It 
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j takes its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers o 
Se-fau, in Lat. 27* 20' N. It is at first uauicL 
Lan-tsan, but towards the south, and befort 
it enters die Leos countiy, it is called Kew. 
lung-keang, or Nine Dragon River. Ie 
Chines ttirritoryjtrunsa longdistance throa^^h 
a magnificent valley. In 16" N. Lat. it bendc 
more to the west, and enters Cambodia, 
having previously been augmented 1^ a iar]g« 
tributary. It then drains the whole length 
of that country, and falls by three embou- 
chures into the sea in about ^* 34' N. Lat. 
In many places the river te Tory deep, a1 
others there are rocks, sand banks and shal- 
lows, which obstruct navigation. The rivet 
runs through Yu-nam, and there are cities 
upon it. In Laos villages adorn its banka, 
and in Cambodia the principal popniatieii is 
near it. We rosy conceive what a mighty 
stream it must be when it traverses eigliteeii 
degrees of latitude, it forms at its mouths nu 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yaugtze- 
kiang, or Whang-ho. There aremnDeioiis 
other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier oi 
Siam is the Kh river, an insignificant 
stream, but the boundary between the two 
countries. — Bcyal Geographioai Sodeiy 
Joum^f VbL 88, p, 

DRAGONS BLOOD. 

namnlakhwain, Ar. 

Itidaninic, DuK. 
Sang-drapon, Fr. 
Dracheub'uth, Ger. 
HiradDCkkun,Gcx., Himk 
Sftiipuis Draconis, Lat. 

The dragon's blood rrum resins, of com- 
merce, are obtained irom several plauts. 
That of Socotra, West Indies, Speniah Mmin 
and America, is from the Pterocarpus draoe 
of Linn : In the Canary Islands, it is from 
the Dracaena draco, and that of further lutliu 
is said to be obtained from several specie^ 
of Cahmras. Those which chiefly yield it ai« 
the C. pelraus (Lour) C. rudentum (Lour.), 
C. verus (Lour), and C. draco (WiUd.), 
natives of Hindustan, Cochin China, the 
Molaeeas, Borneo aod Smiatra, bat of which 
the last three were hf Llaneus reckoned mei^ 
varieties of the C. rotang (Linn.) The rip« 
fruits are covered with a reddish-brown dry 
resinous granular matter adhering to tlie ripe 
Aruit and obtauied by beatiag or thrashing tlfl 
fruit in little baskets. Within the Archfi 
pelago, the principal place of production is 
Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
The plant is the wild produce of the forea 
and not cvMented, altfieogh aoflM nam 
taken to preserve it fVom destruction. Ti 
collectors of dragon's-blood are the wi 
people called Kubu, who dispose of it to thi 
Malays, at a price not jnuch exceeding | 
ihUliag a poond. The whole quantity prJ 



D'Jarnang, Malay. 
Khun-u-lavan, Prks. 
Catgaiitiiniga-rakta, Sams. 
Kaodamurga rattam, Tam. 



ira. 
iaJi 
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DRAVXB. 



DRACHA PANDU, Tel. Grapes. 
DRANDU, HmD. Ilex dipyren*. 

DRANGDRA. See Kattyawar. 
DRAN E. Hind. Sacjeretia oppositifolia. 
DRANGIA. Sec Greeks of Asia. 
DRANG Ut HiM>. Bercbemia ap. 
DRAN6ULI, Jat., aleo SUNG-GULI, 
Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

DRAPKR, Colonel, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. 
He conquered Manilla, and iu 17oS, joined 
Colooel lAwrsQce in tbe Ckmitie nd gave 
able a8Histan<-e at the battle of Waodewaab. 
DRAPORE. A hard, fine, rather doM- 
of the let ppoc«w : it is perhaps donbtAil | fjrained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon wood. 



tlimdiBJuabi ii said to be about 1,000 cwi. 
Iktaitkari jspaclad into Europe in reed«» 
iiMiptfiited the Chiuefle. The canet 
ofAenie plat used in former time;* to 
he fiported to Batavia, and very probably 
and the "troe Jambees," commennorated 
ii ii SpnlMor w the meet ftshionable 
niiif iticbni the reign of Qoeen Anne. 
Ikaeretiai of the fruit constitutes the 
bt rf jur-Hanp, or Dragon's hlootl. A 
aadadntber inferior kind is produced bj 
kial by bmiaiog the fruit, fram which 
Aiaiail imte has been removed : the 
tluTd,ada«llBftrior, seena to he the refn^e 



^iieierkis ever procured from the plant, by 
iWBi Ur^ quaotitieb of this drug are 
fm&m Borneo to Smgapore and 
id tbenee to China, where it is 
DiKiprired. In Europe, it is a constituent 
fimt tooth-powder?, and tinctures, and 
tdi^ijHi diiedy, used for colouring spirit 
aitipwlim waiahee. This rennoat gam 
laind iti present singular name from the 
"OBtGrecks, who used it extensively. It 
» inj in the market either in oval drops, or 
■ hp ud impure masses composed of 
■Milwi That wbieh ia good ie of 
* ^gh erimscm wlien powdered, and if 
W Bp to the light in masses, is semi-trsns- 
^t. The tears are usually the firmest, 
*^ Ik most resinous and pure. If it is 
^lAaaede fine, or very friable in the 
Skit a inferior. It ia often adulterated 
»^ctWjcm5 ; but that which is genuine 
^^rodiljand bums wholly away, scarcely 
'^ia water, but fluent in alcohol ; while 
*"N ited crackles instead of bnmiDg,and 
it water. Ita neea are Tarioos in 
oedkinei Tarnishing, and other arts. 
1^ be« is procured at BanjerTnasstn«]j in 
''^'^ from whence it is carried to Singa- 
22 tkence to the Chinese market in 
^AtlS la 185 per peeol ; the importa- 
r^'l^wpally in native vesselt*. The price 
^ Chita raries from $80 to $100 a pecul 
^ pori/jing and refining. The Chinese 
nUihi gum tu Diucb estimation, and are the 
eownaen of it in the East'- 

MttrtdeiCt Hist, <^ Sumatra, p. 159, 
•^'»ivTd Dictionary^ p. 123; Seeman on 
See Calamus. Croton sanguifluum, 
Meteria, Dracana draco, Sn- 
^^TptQ' itaioifen, RanuL 
^^GONTREE^Eiro. DraewiadFaoo, 
"^^troporpnrca. 
^^liiiXA, Beng. Vine, Vitis vinifera. 
J«AKGULI, Jav. Cassia fistula. Linn. 

OUKSHA CHETTU. Tbl. Vitis rini- 
'•^•iiis. 



DRAS. A district of Ladak. 
DRA8HTI DOSHAM, Sans. Evil eye. 
DRAUPADI, daughter of Dmpada hing 

of Panchala. She was put forward ly|P her 
father as the lady of the Swayamvara, or 
tournement, and was won by Arjuna one of 
the Paudava, and became the polyaudric wife 
of him and his four brothers : she was subse- 
quently staked hy Yudhishthira, at dice and 
won by Duryodhana of Hnstinapnr and un- 
derwent great hardships until the destruction 
of the Kaurava. Draupadi, as the polyandric 
wife of the Fkndava princes, is the heroine of 
the Mahabarat. Duhasana, one of the Kan- 
rava princes draprged her by the hair into the 
public court, Bhima vowed to kill him for 
the in6ult and drink his blood and he fulfilled 
hie TOW. Yudhishthira and Draupadi have 
been deified aod their feast ia named the 
procession of fire, because in hindoo legjHid 
she is fabled to have passed every year from 
one of her five husbands to another, after a 
solemn purification by that element. In the 
Bhdaha language, her name is written Drapti. 
In • the " Enchanted Fruit" when Draupadi 
and her five husbands entered the garden, 
and Aijuna, with an arrow, brought down 
the fruit, 

Light — pinioned palos to charm the sense, 

Their odorifroun breath dispenoe ; 

From B^'s pearl'd or pointed Uoom, 

And Malty neb, they steal perfume : 

There honey-ftcented Singaruar, 

And Juhv like a riinog star, 

Strong Chempa, darted by Camdeo 

And Mtilsery of paler hue, 

Cajora which the Kanies wear 

In tangles of their rilken lair. 

Round Bibtil flow'rw, and Onl-achein 

Dyed like the shell of Beauty's Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson t/tibM, 

And flacrcd Tulay, pride of plaina, 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed bright, 

Paint the fresh branches with delight, 
— fTA. //. of Ii Sir fV. Jones, VoL xiii, 
p. 2 1 7. See DroopdevL 

DRAVEE. The Bombay group consists 
of fifteen or twenty ishinds in ail : the ifsland 
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of Bassein, about thirty miles to the north- 
ward of that which gives the cluster its name ; 
Dravee, and Vcrsova, just off tlie ehore of 
Salaette ; Salsette, by mucli the largest of 
them all ; IVombay, conspicuoiiB for the 
mOQOtiun called Neat's Tongue, which attains 
the altitude of 1 ,000 feet ; Bombay itself, 
united on tlie northward to Trombay and 
Salsette, as thefie are united to each other by 
bridges and embuikaiaita» and to the eouth- 
^tnrd. Old Wonuui** Inland, Colaba ; and 
Henery ; and Kenery ; with little rocks* and 
islets of lesser note and name. 

DRAVIDIAN, a term which Dr. Caldwell 
has i^oently applied to the vemaeular tongoea 
of the great nagoritj of the inhabitants of 
Southtni India. With the exception of 
OrissA, and of those districts of Westprn 
India, and the Dekhau where Gtgarathi and 
the Mai-athi aro spoken, the whole of lha 
peninsular portion of India from the Vindhja 
mountains and the river Nerbudda to Cape 
Comorin, appears to have been peopled from 
the earliest period, by different branches of 
one and the same race, speaking different 
dialaets of one and the same language, and 
toattered off-shoots from the same stem may 
be traced still further north and west, as far 
as the R^jmahal hill?, and the mountain fast- 
nesses of Beluchistau. Dr. Caldwell exclud- 
ing the Rajmahal, the Uraon and the Brahoi, 
daaignates as Dravidian, nine idioms current 
in Southern India, viz., Tamil, Telugu, Cana- 
lese, Malay alam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or 
Goand, Khond or Kund or Ku, and says it 
has been remarked that in the Can cultivated 
languages of the Diavidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely 
employed. He tells us that of all the Dravi- 
dian tongues, no two are so nearly i-elaied to 
each other as to be mutually intelligible to the 
people who apeak them except iu the ^implegt 
and most direct manner. The name for this 
class of languages and for the peoples speak- 
ing them is not yet definitely settled, the 
terms of Pre-Aryan, Draridian, Aboriginal, 
Scythic, Hill and Serpent races have been ap- 
plied, and Mr. Hunter estimates their numbers 
at eighty millioup, Init a writer in the Friend 
of India estimates them at only twelve 
millions- Amongst these are the Mair, Meeua, 
Bhil, Sonthal, Kol, Gond, the Madera or 
p^rijh, the Madiga or tauner, and the Dhor 
or currier. In the southern districts of Penin- 
sular India, an ancient aboriginal people called 
Curumber are the earliest known occupants 
of Dravida Dasam, the modem Camatic and 
Gonwaiidel. They seem to have established 
numerous petty principalities over the whole 
Peninsula, which were viltimately absorbed 
in the Chola empire. Nuraeroui sites atlri- 
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buted to this race and still called CurumL 
Cote, are to be met with. The number, si 
and condition of these with any, remains el 
extant, should he careftillj aaeertaiBed m 
noted. Small commuuities of Um aaaae tri 
are found to this day in the less aoceeaii 
hills and forests of many parts of the peni 
sula. Tamil was the language of thr 
ancient dynasties of whom we have reeon 
The Chola of Tai^cre and CombacowiBs, wt 
were settled on or near the CaTeri and Gel 
roon rivers, and who, as some suppose, gm 
their names to the Coromandel or Choi 
maudel Coast : the Paudya, whose capital 
now oceupied bj the mhabllanta of Madnn 
and the Chera, who ruled at Kenla on t! 
Malabar coast. Augustus, emperor of Rone 
when at Antioch received an embassy wi 
letters i'rom king Pandyou of ancient Dravii 
The embassy gave valuable and evrkma pv 
eenta, amongst othera a man without arms, ai 
a serpent ten cubits long. In the letter, tj 
king describeil himself as holding sway ovi 
six hundred kings, and he asked the frieadsh 
of Auguslna. la the embassy waa an Indii 
named Zarmanochegns, from Bamgwa i 
Baroach who accompanied Augustus 
Athens and there, as Calanus had done, coB 
mitted-self immolation before the empero 
His tomb known as the Indian's tomb, was - 
be seen as late as Plntaroh's time^ Tl 
Tamil language is spoken Arenghout the vm 
plain of the Carnatic or counti-y below tl 
ghauts, termed by the mahomedan eovereiiri 
and by the British who have succeeded then 
the Camatic Ften Ghat The Tamil apadtla 
country extends from Cape C<»norin to Pul 
cat 30 mileP north of Madras, and inland froi 
the Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghaote 
it skirts Mysore ou all its eastern frontier, 
also spoken over the Bare Mahal, Salem, an 
Combaeonum, meeting with the Malayalai 
at the great gapof Palghat ; it is spoken sis 
in the southern part of the Travancoi 
counti-y, on the western side of the GhauS 
from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood < 
Trevandrum ; also in the nort^m and nortft 
western parts of Ceylon, where Tamuliao 
formed settlements prior to the Christian en 
and from whence they have gradually tlirus 
out the Singhalese. Mr. Taylor is of opioioi 
that Tamil was cultivated in its purity « 
the ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

Mr Campbell arranges the Tunmisn abo 
rigint s into two sections, as under : 



Dravidian or Southern. 
Tamil ..Kurumbar. 
Canara . . .Burghar. 

Do. Kota. 

Gond, Khond, Oraoo, 
Rajmahali. 

Afataytam ..WnU AliiSr. 
Telugu. ..Rumixn, 



Northern or Kolarian 
Lurka-kol 
Ho. 



Bhtusi. 
Mttadah. 

Sontal. 



Lai^[aa|tei 
accoidivc K 
Hsx-Httner. 
QBooiuieetrd 
; with vi} 
I otheflk 
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i2rtntti&ii Aborigmea deal in demonoiogj, 
faMriwi, fiaalie dmces, bioodj and eyeu 
fcuMnrifcwi ; thflfiic* however, saperior 
to the Aijan hiodooi in freedom from dis- 
4{'jtiifyuig prejadic68» bot iuferior to them in 
iDMvkdge and dl iu train of appliaoeea. 
AtajgiMl tribes era mott oumeroiu, ai-e, in- 
daiiteaNiel'the iriMbitum^ in tke hilly 
tmkj frea the western uul idbthem bor- 
^imofBei^, Befaarand Benares to the fron- 
tiere of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, 
iftd km the Eaatero ghaUi inland to the 
«M ptrtieM oT the Nacpore territory, 
talM^ ia this tract, are evident monuments 
lUkUoo civilization and of the saivm 
fSMMi. The aborigines of India, 
b«k ia piijiique and in the structure of their 
%av^ present a tfpe Mialogoiia to the 
iViiiff the Sarti aeaa, A^poaia, Tas- 
•■Mind others, as well as to the nearer 
Ki|rit» of Malacca and the Andamans. 
Xie^aiivas formerly called by Europeans 
" ' laognage, and thia term is even 
■oagpl tho illilHMo «r «o English 
f, hat «ren the edaeated classes 
^ H erroneously, as Tamnl. It was the 
caoM (iereloped of all the Dravidian idioms, 
nil asit copious and contains the largest 
f«in «f nMilahly mmiobA Ibnna. It 
two dialects, the classical and eol- 
^ul, the sQcient aod the modem, called 
Oftctiveij the Sben Tamil and the Kodun- 
mit winch so widely differ that they may 
■j^ ke v^gwdod dfAnnt languages. 
uiTnnl lace is the laaat ionipnlooa or 
Kfoititioiu, and the most enterprising and 
jaa^iflg race of hindoos, and swarm where- 
*v aooej ii to be made, or wherever a 
**^iMeor n more ariatoentic people 
u to be poshed aaide. The majority 
^ ^ itiodoos found in Pegu, Penang, 
^''Ww and other places in the east, where | 
%<nkoo«ro as Klings, arc Tamiliaug. All 
J»Hfc«itCeyl on, the coolies in the coffee 
{■MIm «o TamiUana ; the majority of 
tvaooejHBikiog nlaaies, e^en in Colombo, 
tts laiuliaiis, and ere long the Taroilians 
excluded the Singhalese fi-om 
■■Isfiry oihce of profit and trust in their 
Uvi The majority of* Hm domealie 
^ts tad of tko camp followers in the 
Presidency and along with its army, 
Tanilians, and the coolies who emigrate 
*^pfy to the Mauritius and the West 
aro MUlf of «ba DunU people. 
I***!! At Tamil people, who are residing 
' ^ fflilittry cantonments and distant 
^•J^ »ad those in South Travancore, 
tj^vni Ceylon, aod excluding all Mahome- 
{KXelio^ aod Brahmin residents of the 
Miy, who amount to at lenat ten 
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per cent, ol' the whole population, the people 
who speak the Thmi! hinguage are estimated 
by Dr. CaldwoU at about ten milUona. 

The Telugu, called also Telingu, or 
Telungu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
name mentioned by the Greek geographers, as 
that of a nation dwelling on or near the 
Granges. It ia the aamo language whieh, mitfl 
lately, fi«ro|ManB termed the Gentoo^ from n 
Portuguese word signifyiog heathens or gen* 
tiles. In respect to antiquity of culture and 
glossarial copiousnesti, it ranks next to the 
Tamil, in the Uat of Dravidian idioma, bnt it 
surpaaaoa all of them iu euphonic sweetnoaa* 
Telugu extends from Chauda, where it meela 
the Maliratta, and from Ganjam and Chicacole 
where it intermixes with Urya, along the 
oooit to Polieat en the marine U^oon thirty 
miles north of Madras, known as the Pulicnt 
Lake, where it meets the Tamil. At Vizaga- 
putam, which is 120 miles south of Gaujam, 
this is the sole language spoken. On this line 
of eooal^ two moniMiea Ibmerly existed, the 
Andhi-a and Kallnff, both appaNnlly oator- 
prising races and seafaring people, end it is 
doubtless from the name of the latter dynasty 
that the Burmese and Malays have derived 
tlie appellation of " Kling," by which they 
d^a^^l l ^p H dl all people from Inaia. i:hoKiii&9a 
dynasty appear to have gained gveat posses- 
sions to the westward, as, at the time of the 
mahomedan conquest, Waraogal, seventy 
miles from Hyderabad, was considered by 
them the capital of Telingana, the eaatein 
part of the nabob of Hyderabad's dominions, 
all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore and Cud- 
dapah aud much of the lands north. The most 
westerly spot at which it is spoken b the 
small town of Moihnndah aboiit 30 miles 
weat of Boder tad it reacbea thia by t 
wavy line running westerly from north 
of Madras, as far as the eastern boundary 
of Mysore which it follows up to that of 
the Mabratta ooontry, thus inoluding, in 
ita«ztaBt,the Ceded DIatftotob Kmnaoollho 
greater part of the Hydankbid dominions and 
a portion of the Napore country and Gond- 
wana. In ancient times, it seems to have 
been spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Gangeik Thaa appeara both Aram dm goo* 
graphical limits which the Greeks lisvioaiilgB* 
ed to the territory of the Andhra or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Ptolemy up to that 
delta being found to be Teiqgn. The Telugu 
people are undoubtedly the VMt jumwrmw 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the 
Tamil surpass them iu restlessness and enter- 
prise and in that self reliance which supports 
them in their emigratiooa. Indnding the 
Naih or Naldoo 0<N»7ak»''), .Boddi and 
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olhei Telugu tribes settled iu the Tamil 
country, who are chiefly the desoendants of 
those soldiers of fortonebj whom thePandiya 
and Cbola kingdoms were subverted, and who 
number not less thnn a raillioii of pouIs ; aud 
iaciuUiDg also the Teiugu settlers in Mysore, 
and the Telugn inhabitants of the Nkav*B 
territory and other uativo states, the pe(^le 
who speak the Telugu lauguage may be esti- 
mated to amount to at N-ast fourteen millions. 
Tamil and Telugu roota are, iu the great 
majcnity the same, but peculiarities in inflec- 
tion and dialectic changes Imto so modified 
the modem tongues, that they difkr fttwi 
each other as much as Portuguese from 
Spauiwh, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from 
Aramaic, aud Hindi from Beugali. 

Cimanse, properly tlie Kannadi or Kama* 
take tongue is bordered by the Tamil and the 
Telugu on the east. It is spokeu throughout 
the plateau of Mysore and in the south- 
weetern districts of the Nizam's territory as 
far nortti aa tiie Tilhige of Morfcnndah lying 30 
miles west of Beder. Aiao^ it is much spok en 
in the ancient Tuluva countiy on the Malabar 
Coast, now long designated as Canara, a name 
wliich it acquired from having been subjected 
Ibr oentotlea lo the rule of (Snarese princes. 
But in CSanara, the Malayalam, the Konkani 
and the Tuluva, are also spoken though less 
extensively than the Canarese. The Canarese 
character differs slightly from the Telugu, 
from which it has been borrowed, but Uie 
characters used for Tamil, Malayalam and 
Telugu are quite distinct from each other. 
The ancient Canarese chnracter, however, 
entirely differs from that of the modern Telugu, 
and the Canarese lati'guage diflers even more 
widdr tnm the Telugu than it does from the 
Tamil. There is an andent dialect of the 
Canarese language current, as well as modern, 



regarded as Canarese, modified by the Tu 
But Mr. Moegling stmea that it is mc 
nearly allied to the TkmU and Malajala 

than to the Canarese. 

Malayalam or Malat/armOt is spoken aloi 
the Malabar Coast on the western side of t 
Ghats or Malaya range of mouuuius frc 
Cape Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; 
more strictly, perhaps, to Nilaahw 
(Nileswai-a) where a Nair rajah, conquer 
by Hyder, formerly ruled, from the viciiii 
of Mangalore where it supersedes t. 
Canarsse and the Tnlu, to Trivandrum, whe 
it begina to be supers^ed by the Tamil. Tl 
people speaking it in the States of Trava 
core aud Cochin iu the provinces of Malab 
and Cauara, are estimated by Dr. Caldwc 
at two and a half milllcas. The languas 
however, on the Malabar Coast, is mpLd 
being driven out by the Tamil. The poop 
who speak it are, of all the Dravidian race 
the most exclusive and superstitious at 
shrink with moat aensltivaness ftxxn oonta 
with fbraigners though their oeast, moi 
than any part of India, has been in all ag< 
visited by the traders of other lands, by Pho 
nicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian Christiana, aL 
Arabs, and the three last even formed perm) 
nent seCtlements amongst them. They ehrin 
from contact with ftnignars, even fra 
people of their own caste ; retreating fro; 
the great roads, cities uud bazars as eager! 
as tiie Tamil flocks to thorn ; aud tli 
Makyalam speaking race are to be iboa 
isolated with their Ihmiliea in their big 
walled parambu, even in parts where the lio( 
aud centres of communication are entirel 
occupied by the more enterprising Tarn 
people wkooe language too seems graduall 
pushing the Malaya aside^ Their retire 
character has led to the less scrupulous an 



the latter differing from the former by the , more adroit Tamiliuns, occupying all the lint 



use of different infiexioual terminutious. Tiie 
ancient Canarese dialect, howeyer, has no 
connection witfi the Sanscrit character to 
which that name has been given, in which, 
viz., the Hala Kannada, many very ancient 
inscriptions in the Maratha country as well as 
in MysoiY are fennd. Br. Oaldwell estimates 
the people who speak the Canarese language, 
at five millions. This includes the Coorgs, 
but he has no means, he says, of calculating 
the numbers iu tlie Hyderabad country, where 
Canarese, Marathi and Telugu are spoken. 
Hie Urdu' or Hindustani language tlwre, is 
merely known to the mahomedan8,the hindoos 
and Kaets from Northern India, the i-oeident 
population using it as a lingua franca. 

2%€ Coorg or Kodaga language is spoken 
iatluifleBall principality of this name^ lying 
on the western OMmts^ and kae hitherto been 
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of communication aud monopolizing th 
greater part of the public business aud con 
merce of the Malabar States. In a short tinu 
perhaps, the Malayalam will only be knom 
in the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesises. Ml 
layalam was separated from the Tamil befor 
the latter was cultivated aud i^liuod, au' 
from brahminieal inflnence, has since had ai 
iufusion of Sanscrit wnrda more than in an 
other Dravidian language the fewest of sooi 
being in the Tamil. 

Tulu or 7Wuva, is tlie last of Uii 
cnltiTated Dravidian tongnaa. It is an idieo 
which holds a position midway between tfv 
Canarese and the Malayalam, but mon 
neai*]y resembling the Canai-ese. Though once 
generally prevalent in the district of Caiuuu 
it Is now spoken anHj in a eaudltncl of coun- 
try in the Weinity of Mangalore, by not more 
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uui iOC^OOO or 1 50,000 souls. 1 1 has Ueeu 
MBWIed upon bj maoy languages tod is 
IPOri vo disappear. The Tuluva has a 
^ms> resemblance to Malayala, though the 
TdzTi speaking race are unable to UDder- 
tbgir iialayalam oeigbboura. Malaya- 
\mmi 1U« ws couidersd bjr Dr. G«ld- 
TfJ to k ia gnMloa] course of eztiootioD. 

The Toda, properlj the 2Wa or Tudava 
kpage, is that spokea by the Tudnvar, a pri- 
aitiff aod peculiarly iaterestiug tribe iuhabit- 
■llbleilgheny Hills, practisiog quasidrui- 
^rikiViBi eosaaoDlj beU«¥«d to be the 
tb«i^iBal iohabitaQta of these hills. They 
*B«it present number more than from 300 
Wj(/Oioiis. It is supposed that they never 
M^ihii exceeded a few thousand, bat 
^im MaMmii tfaroogh opioai eating 

former period, the 
liwdww anaong them of female infanticide. 
^T«is is the oldest indigenous speech on 



AUbta, is Hm bnguage oftheKotw, 

1 aall tribe of Helot crafUmen inhabiting 
* Xf leherrr Hills, and numbering about 
1^00 jouk It is a very old and rude 
ttM^Caoarese, and their ancestors on the 
VMttpposed by Dr.Cydwdl to have 
"B at some ancient thne a low easte tribe 
•^^bd fled thither to escape persecution. 

EoUr have been residing from an 
■^•n antiquity ou the Nilgherry Hills. 
nVaseneadingly filthy in their habits, 
Mittrtri befoed all other low easto tribes 
^ 'Anting of carrioa and ha?* been gene- 
^ shunned by Europeans. 

Besides the Toda and Kota on 

^ the Budagar speak an ancient 
^*l>tt>ed dialeet of the Oenarese. The 
*f**rf the Badagar people from the north, 
'•■■'y called Burghers, is undoubtedly an 
Csnarese dialeet. This people are 
"•totymnerous class of the iuhabilants of 
"^^^ HiUe. 

^ /''v/ar * people of the darfcnets' sneak 

•r'-feT.mil 

Tie Curb or Cnrbuar or Kurumbar, 
>oa*de Bhepherds, who occupy the 
^ <^per jungles wiMTO they are oee^ 
ttsmbled apon by adventurone sporte- 
^ttd tlie PTTioke of whose fires may occa- 
be eeea rising firom the lower gorges 
tills. 

Gisd or (roomf is the huigoage of the 
^^mu iihsbtlanto of the nerthem and 

P«rtg of the extensive hill country of 
^»Mia,of the northern portion ofNagpore, 
greater part of the Saugor and 
JJJJ^ tnrilories. M r. Dri berg compi led 
^^^nplete grMBOiar and iroeabalify of 
^''^dirieel of the Good langoage, 
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DRAYIDUK. 

and the dialect ol° the iSaouee Cionda was 
notieed in a paper by Mr. Manger. The 
Gond dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Dravidiaa, 
hardly at all atfected by Gangetic. The 
Khoud, if not identical, probably agrees with 
il more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
kttorieDmWdiea. The Umen and die Male 
or Rajmahali dwlecte are still closer to the 
Gond and south Dravidian than the pioper 
Kol. The Khoud, Kund, or more properly 
the Ku, ia the language ol the {ieople \vho are 
o o nM n e nly called Khond but who designate 
themeelveB Ka. They are a prhnltiTe veee 
who are buppoeed to be allied to the Gond. 
They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Gumsoor and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
whoee horrid rites of offering children and 
young people ia aaeriiee (eee Meridi) ia 
generally known. The two peepb by whean 
the Gond and Ku languages are fipoken are 
supposed to amount to 500,000 souls. Dr. 
Caldwell eatimates the proportionate numbers 
of theseffwalraees by wheoi theDiavidiatt 
languages, and dialects mentioned ahov^ am 
spoken, to )>o 32, 1 50,000, .as follows : — 



6 Toda 300 

7 Kota 1,000 

8 GkmdorGoand, 
also Kbnnd, 
KundorKu500,000 



1 Tamil 10,000,000 

2 Telugu.... 14,000,000 
S OMiaraBa..A00Q,000 

4 Malayal«iis2,fi00,000 

5 Tulu 150,000 

About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
jects) and the remainder are under the native 
st ato e nf Hyderabad, Travaocore and Cochin. 
In this eannenitiea, there has not besB in* 
eluded the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora- 
war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Male- 
arasar, and various other wandering, preda- 
tory, or forest tribes. The Lombadi, speak 
a dfalMt of the Hindi. The Baniaai and 
the majority of the Komwar, a patois of the 
Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests speak con upled dialects of the lan- 
guages of the contiguous plains. The Male- 
arasar, <HiU Kings' oaUed in MaU^ahun 
Mala -arasar, the hill tril^ee inhabiti]^ dm 
Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malsyalsm 
in the northern part of the range, where <he 
Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
oenupt Tamil in the eonthern, in the vicinity 
of Tamil speeklag districto. The JKd mid 
Sura dwell towards the north of the Qond 
and Kund, in Central India ; their laugoages 
contain Dravidian words, but they belong to 
a totally difiiu-ent family of languages. 

Imm, Aa iangusge of the Urya people» is 
an uncultivated idiom, and contains many roots 
and forms belonging to the Kol dialects and 
BO many Dravidian roots of primary impor- 
tance, Uiat it is considei^d by Dr^ Caldwell 
ashavhig originally been r a mteibArltf the 
Dravidiaa ihrnily of langnagee. The Bodo 
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DKKAMS. 



DKSPAN. 



Dhimai and other tribes inhabitiog the moun- 
tains and forests between Kumnon and Assam, 
are styled Tamilian by Mr. liod^on. He 
hu dooe 80 on tiw floppoution (Sat all the 
abtricpaai of India, as distittgniaM from the 
Aryaosy belong to one and the same stock, of 
which he considers the Tamilian of Southern 
India the best repi-osentatives. And he has 
founded this supposition on certain general 
graaunatieal aimilarities which are oonunm 
to the entire Scythian group of Inngnagoa. 

The Raj ma halt language contains so 
many Dravidian roots of primary import- 
ance, though it also contains a large ad- 
■ixim of rooti ttid fsnna bolonging to the 
Kol dialects, that Dr. Caldwell cousiders 
it iiad originally belonged to the Dravidian 
family of languages. It is spoken by the 
Malei, or inhabitants of the hills. ▲ brief 
voanbntary of the words of <ho tribt inhnhit- 
ing the Bajmahal hilb, in Central India, as 
contained in vol. of the Aiiiiatic Researehea 
and Mr. Hodgson's more complete collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the 
main Dnvtdian. 

Tho Srakm language, spoken by the 
mooutaineers in the khanship of Kelat, in 
Beloochistan, contains some Dravidian words 
and H considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dravidian forms and idioma. Cooaidered as 
• whale, this Isngmge is dsri^od from the 
MBO source as the Pui\jabi and Sindi, but it 
■■qinestionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
-BnhoL The diseoTsry of this element 
bfejond the Indus river, proves that some of the 
IDnvidians like the Aryans, the Graco- 



markable dreams recorded, were those 
Abraham of the captivity and (Gen xxv-j 
12). At Bethel, of the ladder. Subsequecal 
(Gen. xuviii, 5. 9 and 10.) wace Jesepl 
dreams and these of Pharoah, Gen. z. 4 » 
41. Gideon and Saul, I. Sam. xzviii. 
Dreams, are intimately associated with t» 
lower forms of religion. To the sava^ 
they have a reality and an importance whl< 
we can searoely apprseinte. During slei 
the spirit seema to desert the body ; and 
in dreams we visit other localities and e\'< 
otlier worlds, living as it were a separate ai 
different life, the two phenomena are ix 
nnnaluraUy regarded as the eemplementn 
one another. In MadagaeBer the people pi 
a religious regard to dreams, and imagine tla 
their good demons or inferior deities, tell the 
in their dreams what ought to he doue, « 
wem them of what onght to he eveidsdL 

DREDGING. In this process note the nan 
hers of species, the kinds usually found aasi 
ciating together, the number of living spec 
mens of each, the number of dead, the ave 
age age of the spse i men s ^ thongh whetiM 
yonng or adnit The ginetml stale ef tt 
animals and particularly as to the matarit 
of the eggs or if they have t)€€n recent! 
shed. The kind of ground. The deptl 
The distance from land. The sone wheihe 
the littoral sooe^ the spnoe hetween Idgb aiij 
low water marks : the laminacian none o 
that in whioli the large tangles or sea weed 
flourish, and extends from low watermark to 
depth of about 16 fathoms, the corailiu 
aone extends from the depth of 14 to ^ 
fathoms ; sea weeds are scarce, but coralline 
abound in this region, the coral zone is tha 



Scythians and the Turco-Mongolians, entered | in which deep sea corals are found and wher 



India by the North West route. The Brahui 
state that their jMsfiithers enme ftom Helh, 
AkpfO. Of eil the Dravidian langnagea, no 

two are so nearly related to each other as to 
be mutually intelligible to the people who 
speak them, except in the simplest and most 
direct manner.— 7Ai Bep. Dr, C a ldmM t 
Comparatipe Grmmmarj Sir fyM»M.Btrr^» 
Mrds Eyt View. Pert. Ohser. 

DRAVIDA. The country in which 
the Tamil language is spoken, the Coromandel 
ooaat firom Madras southward : the oonntry 
brisw tbeBditem Gliaatiftft GepeConodn. 
Alse^ a class of bnthmanical tribes called the 
five Dravir comprehending all those of the 
Peninsula or Dravira, Kamatn, Xelinga, 
G«iierata and Maratha. 

UBAWA, nlae DBAWI t£ VLrnrn^ Co- 
drela toooa, var serrata, Jldildt* 
. DRAWO, Hind. Fagopyrum esculentnm. 

DREAMS, are to a great extent still trusted 
CO in Eastern countries. .The earliest re- 
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the depth is beyond 50 fathoms. Any par 
ticvlar cnrrenta. What are the moUnac 
found between tide marha on the nelgfahoui 

ing coast ? Is mud present, and if present c 
what kind ? Are any dead shells c<Hnmon o 
which no living examples occur ? What sea 
weeda are ibaod ? Do the dHferent specimen 
of the same species vaiy much in sisa^ fibm 
or colour 1-—Edin, N, ^ktLJoufMtfft* 20< 
and 207, July 1856. 

DBEH, Hind. Melia asedamfch, niai 
Albisain odoratissima 

DBEIFACH, Gnu Snlphwet of Aati 
nooy. 

DREE, Panj. Albizzia odoratissima 
Benth.y also Melia sempervireus, Melia aze 
darach, LitM., also Fistacia integerrima.— 

DREL, Dot., also Drell, Gbb. Diaper. 
DRENDU, Hind. Adaiia serrata» Be^ 

drendu. Acacia stipulata. 

DREPAN, several caterpillars, the Aiot 
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DBOMAIVS. 

latiuu^^ the Orgyia C^ianica, Euproctit 
' the TWete engua, IW iWi* 
tfM Limaeod€9 graeioia and 
of Drepana are found on the coffee 
trees bat thej do not cause much injury. 
ABcdver c^erptllar, howeTer, though fortu- 
Mletf not abandant, the ZtuMtra eoffem^ 
iatmf mmf tnet, Mi jouog and oio by 
catiBg out the kout. It resembles the cater- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England and is as 
thick as a goose qailL It generally enters 
taa tree 6 ' or 12" from the ground, ascending 
ifMds. TIm ssaklj droopiag of dM tres 
natis its presence. 

DREPAKOGNATHUS SALTATOR, 
Jniwi An ant tvbich moves by jumps of 
itRfai iaches at a spring. 

lUK. In ftant of tlieOoMPehanee 
I Intts, and between Hnrrund and 
J are plains inhabited by the Dres- 
k«k. Tbey are British subjects. See Khyber. 

D&LbS£S. TIm mahomedans of Madi-as 
Mfcnsifti <ho ezeaUenoe of tte iowcrod 
mkm tho moslin dresses of ladies. They 
ateio<d at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 70 eaoh. 
DIIKGO, Fort. Sweet flap. 
IJIINKHARI, Hind. Datiaca cannabiua. 
IttJSliADAVATI. Sea Hindoo. 
MO, properly gro, Tibetan, TrtUoum 
caivatn. 

DROB, Hi^fD. Caragana tragacanthoides. 

DROGUE AMERE, Fa., a compound of 
mmac^ frankincense, myrrh, aloes, sad kraat. 

inOK or BBOO. Both oooipMits of 
^ c«Bttai part of northern Tibet. Mr. 
Hod^n pnppo«es them a mixed nw^e joined 
together for predatory purposes. See India. 

DROM AlUS. The Emu, a genus of birds 
Kn^^lng to tiie CmMOi, or Bonaors, an 
•vdar «f which msgr be thua tboim 

OlBt»TI — C'jrsorf's or Rnnnern. 
P*M, Ciniaridac, C;u-aa.nu8 galcatuB ; 1 DroBWIUt 
Bfa fluJkotlia;. 
Ab. Struthionids, Strutbio cameluB. 

GMBohos Bennettii, Gouidf is the Cassow- 

aif lie iaIaBd of New Britain, near to 
f Giriaea, where it is called Mooruck. 
T%t height of the bird is three feet to the top 
«f the Ijack, and five feet when standing 
erect Its colour is rufous, mixed with black 
«a the baek and hinder portions of the body, 
mi ncnm Uadt aboot Hie neck and breast. 
Hr k>ose wary skin of the neck is beau- 
6ftlly coloured with iridescent tints of 
Nnish purple, pink, and an occasional shady 
green, quite different from the red and 
fBifle f gncl o i of Oe Comarjwt gmleaimt. 
Tks fteft and hgh which are very large 
Wti strong:, arc of a pale ash colour. This 
l«rt aho Hifters from the C. galeatut in 
iismg » homy plate, instead of a helmet 
tti pra tub emnce on the top of .the head : 
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DBOUIA CAPirr MORTUUH 

which callous plate has the character of and 
resemUes mother of pearl darkened wHb 

black-lead. The form of the bill differs oeo- 
siderably from that of the Emu, Dromaiut 
Nova Hollandiig, being nairower, larger and 
more curved, and in having a black or leathery 
case al the hoie. Behind the phite of the 
bead b a MdU tnflk of Uaok iMir like «ntiien, 
whieh are eontinoed in greater or lesser abnn* 
daaee over most parts of the neck. The egg 
is about the same size as) that of the Emu, 
and is of a dirty pale yellowish green colour. 
The bird appeait to Dr* Bennett to approxi- 
mate nore nearly to the Emu than to Hub 
Cassowary, and to form the link between 
these species. In its bearing and style of 
walking it resembles the former, throwing the 
head forward, and only beooming perfectly 
erect when running ; it also very much re- 
sembles the Apteryx in its body, in the style 
of its motion and in its attitudes. Its bill 
presents a great deal the character of that of 
a rail: H ntlen a peenliar, chirping, whistling 
sound, bnt also a loud one inoBibling that 
of the word * Moork,* whence, no doubt, it 
derived its native name. Casuarias galeatus, 
the helmeted cassowsiy of Ceram, only, is so 
called from the homy helmet which surmounts 
the head. ItemdfaneBtiiy wi^gi CMMihiiof ihre 
long bristles like blunt poraipiiiefnills. Itmna 
swiftly with a bounding motion. It feeds on 
fruits, birds' eggs, insects, cmstacea and 
tender herbage. It is a stout and strong bird, 
standing tve or aiz ftet high, and eoaered 
with IcMQg, coarse, black hahr Kke ftathers. 
The head has a large homy casque or helmet 
with bright blue and red colours ou the bare 
skin of the neck. These birds wander 
abont in the vast montain fbreete that now 
the island of Ocran. The female bya ifarao 
to five large and beautifully shagreeued green 
e^'gs, on a bed of leaves. The male and 
female sit alternately on the eggs, for aboat 
a month. 

DBOMAIUS NOViB HOLLANDLfi 
rises to a height of seven feet. It lives on 

fruits, egps and small animals. — CraufuriTt 
Dictionary y p. 84, London Alhenaum^ No» 
1512, Z>ec. 12, 1857, p. 1551, ITaUaca u ; 
Df, BennHt in a itUtr^ duted Si^imty, likk 
Sept. 1857. 

DROMEDAIRE, Lb. Fb. CaaBehis iro* 
medarius. See Caraelus. 

DROMEDARY, Eng. Camelus drome- 
daritn.*-£tiiii. 

DROMIA RUMPHU, Edws., E. Indiee. 

DROMIA FALLAX, Edws, Mauritius. 

DROMIA HI&TXSblMA, £dMs^ Cape 
of G. Hope. 

DBOMIA CAPUT MOBTUUM, SOws^ 
Indian Ocean. 
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DROMIA UNIDENTATA, Edw»^ Bed 

Sea. 

DRONA, Sans. Plilomis imlica. 

DRONA. A brabmia, tbe military precep- 
tor of tho FMm and KMunvft prlnoM. 
Drana wai tke m of Bharadwiy and in the 
Mahabhanta is called Dharadwaj. The sou 
of Drona h a celebrated hero ill the Mab^- 
harat tmnuHl Aswatthama. 

DBONACHAUYA, Sahic. From drona, a 
ineaBoro of oa|Wcitj, and aohaiya, a teacher. 

DROOHIN A, Sans. Fromdroob, to iiyine. 
DROON See Punjab. 

DROOFDEVl. The wife, in common, of 
the five Pandua brothers, was of the bouse of 
Kampilnagara. Toodiahtra baviog staked 
and k»t the throne of Indm to Duryodhana, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Droopdevi. By the loaded dice of his foe 
she became the golee of the Kauruva chief, 
wbo aoeordiog to tba hindoo legend triumphing 
mlua pride, wonUha^wveiled her in publie ; 
Imt the deity presiding over femHle modesty 
preserved her from the rude gaze of the assem- 
bled host ; the miraculous scarf lengthened as 
ba withdrew it, till tired, he deaialed at the 
iasliDoaof Buperior interpoaition. Yoodisb- 
tn^ not aatisfied with this, staked twelve 
years of his personal liberty, nnd became an 
exile from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer 
in the wilds skirting the distant ocean. 
Taeittts doMrihea tlm baaeAilefliwta of gamb- 
ling amoDget the German tribes, as involving 
personal liberty ; their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. The 
Rigpooi s pabsion for gaming, is strong ; and 
long anterior to Taeitaa, pn^iapa hofora the 
wooda of Germany were peopled with the 
wcrshippei-s of Tuisto, this vice prevailed 
amongHt the Rajpoot warriors. — Tod's Ra^ 
jasthanf Vol. 41, 179. See Draupadi. 

DROOPING COCKSCOMB. Celoeia 



DROSERA. A genus of plantv, of the 
natural family Droseraceas or the Sun -dew 
tribe. D. Burmanui. FciA/. Mo-dweii-tl»8D of 
the Barmese, grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, 
Bengal, l^lhot and Bnrma^. There are two 
different species at Tavoy. — Mnsotiy Voigt. 

DROSERA PELTATA. Sans. Drosera 
lunata. Ham. Grows in the Neilgherry and 
Bababooden hills. The leaves sUin paper red. 
Tbey are applied aa a bliater to tho akin. 
They close upon flics which light upon them. 

DROUGHTS. Are frequently in tropical 
Asia. They are alluded to in Gencsif, xxxi, 
40, in the day the Drought cons\imcd me, and 
ftoat by night, and my sleep departed from 
toy tytB. 

DROWA. Hind. Bctula bhojputra. 

DRUGS. Amongst the native physici- 
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ans of the Eeet nnd Sonth of Asia, aa t 

Europe 300 yeara ago, almost every substance 
especially if posj^essing any peculiarity i 
colour, shape, smell, or taste, in believed t 
haveiomamedieinlvirtae. Much reliance i 
placed on the doetrina of the ligmilaTCa, i. e 
the belief that a subetanea which has some c 
the physical characters of an organ or of tli 
symptoms of a disease, will have power ovc 
what it resembles. Some substances (chiefl 
aaimai, however,) are eenaiderad to htn 
fflodidnal virtues merely from their oddit) 
for example pikhdl jnvs, rats dung ; the ga. 
bladder of the brown bcHi ; the hairs of a tiger" 
whisker, &c Diificulty^of acquisition woul 
alio appear to add vurtvo ; thna it frequentl 
happens that of two kinds of a drug, the on 
which is more rare is considered much th 
more powerful, in some cases indeed whe 
neither would appear to have any specif 
virtue the hakim of India haa eoriooa beliei 
as to the fdants whiob produce some of ^ 
foreign vegetable drugs, and still more curiou 
theories are held as to the source of some o 
those of mineral origin. Thus " ZMhrmohra^ 
which oompriee several mineral substance 
givMi medicinally is believed to be formed 
the spittle of the " Mar-khor'* (Capra mega 
ceros) falling on stones in the Kohistau, wes 
of the Indus. The great number of substance 
to which, by natives, and in their books oi 
mediohieb aphrodiaiae virtnes are attributed 
is remarkable, some in conneetioo witi 
the doctrine of signatures, hut most of then 
probably quite destitute of the qualitie 
assigned to them. — Powell's flaud-Book. 

DBUHYU. In hindoo legend, one of tb 
sons of Yagati, one of the old fathers of man 
kind. Anu was the founder of one of thi 
five great Turanian tribes, the Yado, Toi 
vasa, Druhys and Anu. 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. The Crom 
lech or tri-lithio altar, in the centre of al 
Druidic monuments, is supposed by Tod to h 
a " toiun" or triumphal arch, pacred to th 
sun-god Beleuus. There are numerous Inda 
Scythio remains in thoNiiam's territory an< 
near Bustar. See Cairn, Cromleeh, DoIbmmI 
Hindoo. , 

DRUKRI. Hind. Cissup carnopa. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, of a light browi 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
^nrj amall tree. i 

DRUM. The drum is used bjAsiatij 
nations as a musical instrument, in war, an< 
in lieu of a Ih?II. The institution of the drun 
was adopted by a late king of Siam, accordioi 
to Falt^ix, bat the pages who Jmd to aaswtj 
it succeeded.in extinguishing the practice. A 
curious Chinese drawing engraved in Chiui 
Anciennc (L" Univers Pittoresque). /V. ]^ 
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DRlTst. 



DRUSE. 



represents this iostitutiou of the drum. A and iuUiftereiu. They are brave, honest niiii 
Jrnm was saspeaded at the gate of the hospitable. The mouotaius in the ueigh- 
emperor of China, which supplicants souoded. bouihood of Brahmana, are a lower ran^i^c of 
The custom is a genuine Chinese one, and Libanus, are everywhere covered witli n 
thesummoos seenas to have been by a drum sufficient portion of soil to adroit of culliva- 
ritber than bj a bell. Thus in the Romance ' tiou even to their summits. They are iiol 
of "The Fortunate Union," the hero Tei- : less remarkable for the dense population 
fhaQ-gja exclaims, " My lord, you are mis- which inhabits them ; houses and hamlets 
taken. The emperor himself suspends the meet the eye in every direction. The number 
dram at his palnce ^ate and admits all to state of the Druses is estimated at seventy thousand, 
ibeir hiurdships without reserve." — VulCj 



Caikay, Vol. /, C. 
MisfellanicSf p. 109. 
DRL'MBI, Hind. Aruudo donnx. 
DRUM-FISH, a aea-lish near the Pearl 
rirer it Macao. Every evening, they as- 
semble around a ship and continue their 
mnicaf humming till about mid-night. The 
rises and falls or suddenly ceases at 



Of these one-third are capable of bearing 
vi., Dut'tV Chinese arms. It is not known at what period they 



first settled in these parts : min kndim^ 
" ab orgiue" is the general answer given to 
all inquiries on the subject. The Druses 
are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; they are 
likewise spread over the Haouran, a country 
lying to Uie south-east of DamaHcus. Zahle, 
seven hours from Balbec, belongs to tho 
tmea as they quit the ship in search of food. | territory of the Druses. Half an liour from 
—Adorns^ p. 63. '< Zahle, on the south side of the village of 

DBUM HARMONICON. See Musical ' Kemk, is the pretended tomb of Noah. 
immTnentA of the Bunnese. i The religion of the Druses professes a secrecy, 

DRL'MMOND, Lieut.-Col. An offiirer of which seems unnecessary, except for the sake 
tke Bengal Ai-my who wrote on the mines and of imposture. They believe in the transmi- 



resources of northern Aifglmnistau 
OB tke copper mines of Kemaon, on the natural 
r ai mices of Almorah, in Extracts from 
PabfK Papers N. \V. Provinces ; Bombay 
Tdegraph and Courier, Oct. 24, and Nov. 19, 
it»49, and Mofussilite, Nov. 10, 1«49. — Ur. 
Bmisi's Catalogue. 
DRL'N. al*o PUA. Tib. The Tibetan 
of the marmot of the westera mid- 
lyas. See Mai-mot. 
DRUNKENNESS, is a frequent vice in 
laiia, amongst men and also amongst women. 
TW cnb^tauces used are opium, the prepara- 



gratiou of souls, but more as a punishment 
in this world than in the next, and that the 
Prophets recorded in the Old Testament, 
were only a succession of identical spirits. 
The nuraes of David, Abraham, Ishroael and 
Pythagoras, occur iu their /sacred code, but 
witliout any adherence to our own ascertained 
chronology. Hamsa is the name of their God 
and sovereign, whom they consider to have 
been the true Christ, and Jesus, the sou of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore 
deservedly crucified. They seem equally 
aver.se to mahoroeduns and christians, and 
I ot hemp, distilletl spirits and the ferment- they use the Koran more as a blind than 
edjaioea of the palm trees. In India, horse pluy, i a belief, simply to deceive tlieir Turkish 
mad gross fikcctiie, generally accompany tipsi- > masters. They consider the four Evangelist.^ 
lo moderation, these substances are | to have been so many powers or parts of 
and all nations use them though the religion, and Hamsa to have appeared about 
of their action on thehnman frame is not 400 years after mahoromed, when he flourish- 
I, but most of them must be regarded ; ed eight years upon earth, and afterwards 
ime stimulants and as valuable in great appeared seven times in all from the time 
or bodily exertions. Whatever l>e the of Adam, tiually and formidably to appear 
proeess, they evidently supply some want in when the Christians shall be more powerful 
dae fystcm. In some individuals drunkenness than the Turks ; he will then spread the 
» a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania ; religion of the Druses by divine authority. 
wmi these cases are generally given up by the i Their creed requires implicit obedience, and 
•'ucnltT. in despair. See Footl. rejects fasting, prayers, tithes ami killing of 

DKLRY, Major Hebcr, an ofticer nt animals. The dress of the female Dru.'>e 
Madras Arrav, author of Useful Plants resembles that of the Turkish women else- 




Madras, 1858, a work of much 
ol Hand-book of the Indian Flora. 



where, excepting that thry wear thai singular 
ornament of the head, called the tatitour, 
^ ma idolatrous race occupying the > which is a conical tube, about eighteen inchen 
of hills which extend parallel to the j long, of silver, or copper silvered slightly 
It, from the neighbourhood of Beyrout to j over, according to the wealth of the wearer, 
tbe heights above Sidon. They wor.nhip, it is and ornamented with a variety of patterns. 
•MiA, the image of a calf but ure toltiHtit It is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
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DRTANBRA OORDATA. 

top of the forehead, aod incliiies elightlj for- 
w&Fd» like the hom of the ikbled nnieorn. 
Orer thig a pioee of white miiftlia is thrown, 
which falls down, to the hips, and server to 
envelope tlieir faces nt plea«uie when they 
go abroad. This extiaoidiuuiy coiffure^ if 
not graceful, is picturesque, although it muBt 
be confessed, it impretses the beholder with 
an eppearauce of restraint to the wearer. In 
some parts of the mountain it is worn pro- 
jecting from the side of the head ; but this 
schismatioul fashion is eveu still more uuhe- 
oomiDg than the orthodox one. Their reli- 
gion seems a remnant of some mahommedan 
heresy. Thoy arrange thom?elv{'9 as the 
Akul or intelligent ; and that of the " Jahil," 
or iguorunt. The Akul, in number about 
ten ^ousand, form the taered order ; and are 



OKTOBALANOP8 CAMPHORA. 



DBYAKDKIA VEEJNICIA. Syn. 
Elasoeocca vemicia. 
DRTADS. See Fountains, India, Biv« 

Spring*:. I 

DRYIOPIIIDiE; a family ofreptileaei 

taining viz 

Tropidococcyx Perroteti, D. and B. Neilgherry. 
Tngops prftdiniim, Reinw. SyllMt^ M«i|finit Bmi 
„ diepnr, Giinth. Anim.illieB. 
froutiuiuctus, Omuh. Fegu. 
PMMiita myctwriaas, Zmn. BoigaL 

DRYMOC'ATAPHUS FUSCOCAP^ 

LUS See Ornithology. I 
DRYMOICA. See Birds. 
DEYOBALANOPS CAMPHORA, Co 

Shoi eii 1 :iinpLi»] ilcra, Hoxb. 

A very large tree, a native of Borneo a: 
Sumatra, where it sometlmea attains six 
distiugnishable by their white turbands, the | seven feet in diameter* In tlie cavities 



emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the 
folds in whi< h they wear it. The Akul are 
not permitted to tmoke tobacco ; they uever 
swear, and are Tory reserred in th^ manners 
and eonvei'satioa. 'Keyertheless, they are 
allowed to marry. The chief of the order 
resides in a village called El-Mutna. The 



the trunk there occur collections of sol 
camphor, and ofa light fluid called camph 
oil. The solid camphor is often deposited 
long pieces, weighing over ten poaii^» H 
cami^or is highly prized by the Chinese ai 
Japanese, and so rarely find> its way I 
Einopo tliar it is seldom found even i 
the richest collections of Materia Medi^ 



Jahil or uninitiated, who form by far the 
most numerous class, perfoim no religious 1 The tree is said by Marsden to be ve 
rite whatever, nnless when oireomstanoes common in Somatra, in the country of ti 

oblige them to assume the appearance of Bnttns, but not to be found to the south 
mahomedans. On these occasions, they enter i the line. In Borneo it wn<; found af fit 
the mosques, and recite their prayers with ! towards the north, and is saitl to be jmrtic 
Turks. Schools are pretty frequent among the larly .abuudanl in the country of the Kyai 



Dmses. The Aknl are generally the masters, 

and are paid by their pupils. They teach read- 
ing and writing. The remarkable apjientlage 



in the interior, on the Bintolu and B^al 

rivers, and has since been disoovered in Sail 

wak. In Labuan it is common, aiid is oi 



to the dress of the female Druse, has given of the noblest of the trees in that tiiie juii^li 
rise to many coujectures amongst the learned, it has a fine straight sten), irom whii 
from a supposed analogy to the liugam or the bark comes off in large flakes and tl 



phallus, but it does not appear to have been 

an object either of religion or curiosity. — 
Robinson's Travels, Vol, ii, ;>/). 9 to 322. 

DKUS, Hind. Callicarpa in can a. 

DBUVYA, Sams. A thing : Dravya-goona, 
Sans., from dravya, a thing, and goona, a 
quality. 

DrVaNDRA CORDATA, Thuwrero, 
the tung-eu of the Chinese, is a plant valuable 
on account of the quauttty of oil found in its 
seeds, and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifeia, 

furnishes both tallow and oil. The former pro- 
duces the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China: the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 



foliage is very dense, forming a well-shaiM 

head to the tree, tlie stem of which is fr 
quently ninety feet to the lirst bmiiches. X 
one in ten trce« is found to produce camphc 
and the camphor collectors cut notches in ll 
tives, in onler before felling to aseertid 
whether they are likely to produce camplio 
It is said that in those which produce it, tl 
younger and smaller trees are often found ' 
be quite as prolific as the older aud iargi 
trees. The camphor is ibund in a coocrtf 
state in the crevices of the wood, so that 
can only be extracted by felling the tre 
which is afterwards cut into bloeks and spl 
into wedges, and the camphor, which is wbil 
and transparent, is then taken out. An Msei 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the wo(H 



is used iu mixing with the celebrated varnish 
of tiie country, and hence this tree is often 
called the varnish-tree. Dryaudra cordata, is 

one of the favourite trees of the Chinese, j which the natives crystallize artificially ; l^*-' 

prized for its beauty, the hard wood it fur- the camphor thus obtained is not so muc 

niahes, and the oil extracted fi*om its seeds. — esteemed as tliat found natui^y cry6taUic«< 

WUiwm't MiddU Kingdom, p. 2^1, Far- The prodace though so Tahiedlij the Chissij 

tun€*9 T€a J)isiriet9f p. 119. is not much used by tiie natiTes, thoogh it i 
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ORTBOT. 



ORT ROT. 



9tmu)&iij ukcQ mwardiy as a mediciQe. no longer be remaiked ; but a thick, toagh 
Tk fnm m diiu of the Borneo oamphor leathery white atratom is formed wherever 
iiaidio be iiighff thiB tiiatof Japan, in the , there is room for its development, and from 

propcrtoD of twenty to one : it has been this a fresh supply of the destructive flla- 
scppcrtti that this disproportion is caused | mentous lhallus is emitted with such con- 
manbjtme superstitions of the consumer, stantly iucreasiuji; rapidity and ibrce, tJiat tlie 
iafljiMldKtiaetiiMisof propertiea. From | total min of timber speedily ensuea where 
tkiideitaBd li^eit (reea thej xaiely collect circumstances are fitTomrable for the growth 
a.?retiuQ tn-o ounces. After a lon^; stay in of the fungi. Dry rot consists of the thalloa 
thi woods, frequently of three mouths, during ' of Merulius lacn/mans, or J*olt/porus de 
wftiditliej may fell a hundred trees, a party strucior^ two highly -organised fungi, but any 



rfttittyiKnoQs rarely bring away more than 
U mtO poaods of solid camphor, worth from 

^» to 230 dollara. The Borneo camphor. 



of the fungi that are commonly found upon 
decqring treea ia woods are capable of pro- 
deeiiig liry rot» and the most rapidly-spread- 

of \hi DrjoUalanops camphora, ia in white j ing and ihmgerous kinds is caused by the 
OTTittiiDe fragments. Sp. G. 1"009. Its ravages of diUerent species of !Spoiotrichum. 
fliie kiot of so ditfusable a nature ; other- : The latter throw up from their thallus whole 
viiitdMly resemblea the camphor fttmthe | foresta of micreaoopie branehea loaded with 
OapbHk offietDarum. The wood of the ! reproductive spores, of such excessive small- 
tM^tree is good tiral)er suited for house ' ness that they may insinuate themselves into 
Kti sip-Kuilding. The liquid camphor of the most minute crevices or flaws even in the 
Ik luteins appears of the nature of Cam- j sides of the tubes of which timber consists, 
iMpL Dr. A. T. ThompeoD, by passing a | and thej are ioflnitely more dangeroiia 
oxygen gas through it, converted than Metuln or Belypari, which seldom 
ili«i»cimphor. The oil, both in a fluid and ^ fructify. The circnmstfinces that are most 
MsisJite, is found in the bo<Iy of the tree > favouralde to the development of the dry rot 



v^tLe up should be, but not iu all ti ees. 
Ikiifnl oU ia aboadant, and little sppreci' 
<M kat ibe concrete beara a verj high 
^ vhich depends wholly on its scarcity, 



fungi are damp, unventilated, situations, and 
a sob-acid state of the wood. The latter con- 
dition, especially in osk, is eaaily piodaced by 

a slight fermentation of the sap which remains 



»J tfce fancy of the Chinese and Japanese, in the timber, ospeciaily if the latter has not 



»iOiscrit)eliigh medecinal virtues to it,which 
^ ;robal»lj possesses in no higher degree than 
iiihnpsrtiele which they themselvea ob- 
lif the distillation of the wood of the 
Ccrsnrj fffioinalis, and Avhich may be had 
maikef-H for about one-hundreth 
PinWlie price. — As. Researches, vol. xii. 
^ Ws SunMak, pp. 44-46 ; Jfora- 
«^»fliitory of Smmaira, p. 150 ; Rot/le's 
Medica, p. .536 ; Crawfutds Die- 
^••J^^ Hl, SimTnontfs Commercial PrO' 
O'Ukuughnessy, Bengal Dispensa- 
*"9; Jbna's TViuMsarlfls ; TmiUkuon, p. 

l^BY ROT, is a disease affectinpj timber. 
''Mn ilry rot produced l>y the attacks of 
tite first sign of it consists iu the ap- 
^esescf sBiall white points, from which a 
^wsQs sttbsiaoee radktea pMrallel with 
* *rface of the timber. This is the first 
K^of gxowth of the spores of the fungus, 



been well-seasoned before being employed. 
It has been proved experimentally that fluids 
which, ia their ordinary state, will not pro- 
duce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever 
so slightly acidulated. Dutrochet found that 
distilled water holding in solution a small 
quantity of the white of egg will not generate 
ftingi in a twelvemonth, but upon the addi* 
tion of the minutest quantity of nitric, sul- 
phuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated tiiein in eight days' time in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same proper^. The only poisona which will 
prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxidce 
or salts of mercury. A solution of flsh-glne 
yields fungi rapidly and in great abundnncc ; 
but a small quantity of red precipitate or 
corrosive sublimate destroys this power 
eatiraly. It ia moteover an important fiwt 
that no other mineral preparation has any 
Dutrochet a-ocerfained that 



J . ^_ , , such properties, , 

•^llw fibmentous matter is their thallus or I other tnctallic oxides actt^il differently. Oxides 
As Ute thallus gatliers strength it , of lead and tin hastened the development of 
l^^uatesittfihuneata into any crevice of the I fbngt ; those of iron, antimony, and aine, 
^Haiid they, being of excessive fineness, ' were inert : and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
r*iir px^s i\own and between the tubes from \ cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
the wood is organised forcing them ' of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
'•'i'ltiid completely destroying the cohe- \ the eud. These facta are coufumed by the ex- 
|««f Hit timA. When the thalli of many porience of the nse of Kyan*8 process for pre- 
^iMsee, the radmling ^peanmce can I paring timber, which conststa in submitting 
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OUABAKGA OBAHOIFLORA. 



DUBOIR. 



the wood to the aetion of corrosive subliinate. r length of the trank to the first bntndi is 8 

Immorsing the wood in chloride of sine likewise I feet and average girth, measured at G fe< 
prevents the attacks of fungi, and also sub- ! from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 



mittiug it to the actiou of the vapour of 
cretaoto. Diy vot also occora in aaiaiils. 

Specimens of hyraeuopterous insects I'esem- 

bling wasps have l>cen brought from the West 



annas per cubic foot. — Dr. BrandiSt CaL Ca 
Ex., 1862. 

DUARA SAMUDRA was situated in th 

heart of Carnata, about 100 miles uorth-wej 



ludics uith a funi^tis nllied to > of Soringnpatam, where its ruins still remaii 



milUaris growing from between their anterior 
coxK, and it is positively asserted by U«vd- 

ler? that the insects flj about while burdened 
with the plant. I'^pon opening the bodies of 
the wa5ps they are found filled with the thal- 
lus of the fungus up to the orbits of the eyes 
and the points of the tarsi : the whole of the 
iiifeestiuos being obliterated. In such cases it 
is to be supposed that llio thallus of the 
Sphccria first kills the wasp by compressing 
and drying up the body, and then, OMitiiiiiiog 
to grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of 
the shell of the insect. A moi"c common in- 
stance of animal dry vot is the disease in 
silkworms called La Muscadine. Silkworms 
of all ages are oecesionally liable to beoome 
sickly and to die, soon after deatli becoming 



DUB, Res. Oak. Quercus. 
DUB, Hind. Cjnodon daetyloo. 
DUB ABO, GuB. A man of the Bbil o 

KuH tribe. 

DUBBA KAI PALLAM, Tam. DuM 
paudu, Tel.. Citrus aurantium ; the orangt 

DUBBER, Eng., Guz., Hind. 

Dapper, Gcx. | SMda, TlL 

Siddf, Tam. | 

iJubbers are bottles formed of skins, aa 
used for holding and conveying .<«pirit8, oi 
ghee, 9k. Tliey are mace of all aiaes, ftes 
a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are fonnsi 
of un tanned goat skins by stretching then 
when wet over uubumed liolJow clay-forms 
the edges being well mbbed down en tb 
lower dcin to cause adhesion. The clay cor 



stiff, and acquiring such a degree of firmness is readily I'emoved after tlie bottle is dried ii 
as to be readily broken. They then throw the sun. They are manufactured in man; 
out from their surface a i^ort of white ' parts of ludia. They are of nearly a giobu 
effloresoenoe^ which is the fructification of the ! lar form, roundish at the bottom, so as not H 
fungus call^ Botrytis hassiana^ their inside i stand well, the apertore is round like that 
bein^' filled by the thallus of the samo plant. ; bottles, but large in proportion to their size 
It some healthy caterpillars are placed beneath the ueck is short. They are made of al 
a bell-glass, along with a small portion of sizes, some to hold not a wine>glassful, <ui( 
worm killed by the BotrytU, they soon catch has been seen in Bijapur that waa estimated 
the disease, exhibit the same symptoms as | at two hundred gallons capacity. — Hindi 
tliosc already mentioned, and eventually ' " " 
perish ; having, no doubt, been infected either 
by nibbing themselves against the dead worm, 
or, which is moro probable, having received 
upon their skins the infinitely minuto seeds 
dispersed by the liolrytis. If healthy cry- 
aalids arc inoculated by the introduction below 
their shell of a little of the JBoitytii matter 
upon the point of a needle, tliey alio sicken 
and die. In these cases effccta are produced 
upon iusects similar to those upon timber ; 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and 
cohesion in the other is destroyed by the 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, which 
sprond with great and irresistible rapidity, 
and fructify where occasion ofiiers. Boletus 
destructor is also one of the dry rot fungi. — 
£ug. Cyc. , Tomlinson. 

DSO, and DSO-MO, in tlic Tibetan tongue, 
the bull and cow, the produce of the male Yak 
and common cow. 
DUABAN6A 6BANDIFL0RA, Wall 

Myouk-gnau, BdMI. 

A tree of Briti-^h Burmah, wood used in 
housc-f)uilding. A cubic loot weighs hr^. 30. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
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Infanticide, p. 177; Uohde M S S. ; FouUmer 
DUBBOYE. SeeKomarpal. < 
DUBBRAT BAJANI-WALLA, sM 

Dubbray •Togi. Sec -Togi. 

DUBDUBEA. A Nepaul tree abounding it 
the Terai. Wood is a powerful astringent, atic 
an article of trade. — i>mith's Five Years 
p. 67. I 

DUBH, Hind. A grm, OyBodon dac- 
tylon ; its dry, creeping, stems spread out, ami 
take root at the joints ; it is commonly callc^i 
" khabal" in the Paujab. This is the " durbf 
grass of Sanscrit anthers. In the Athswsna 
Vedi it is thus apostrophized. " May Durl'2 
which rose from the water of life, which has 
a hundred roots and a hundred stems, eiface 
a hundred of my sins, and prolong my 
tenoe on earth for a hundred years." TIii' 
flower of this grass is a most beautiful ob- 
ject under the inieroseope. — Powell. ' 

DUBBOi K, in Guzerat, its chief is of tW 
Bagela raoe. ' 

DUBKA. A river ncarKhanee in Almorah 

DUBOIS, Abb<- J. A. A frencb ini-?io" 
ary in My«ore and in tlic south of India. 
wrote on the mannci k aud customs of th^, 
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DUCK. 



DUDLA JiUIU. 



flKH 



pecpii^oi IuUta,LoDdon,I817,4to. An account 
«f UiiMioo ordeaU in Mad. Lit. Trans., 1827. 
IKTBRAT JOGI or Bat santa ka jogi. 

DLBROMA GUAZUMA, IVUL Sja, 
<rf Gaaziiraa loiiUM)tn>.uiTi, //. B. 

DL'BTilA, lliND. A buudlc of pecleii 
■fv canes ready for tlie prees. 

Dl'CA, Tkl. Coaocarpus lattfolia, Roxb. 

DUCUID PAEAU, Kasb. Flying 
iquirrel. 

DUCUIX. See Hot Springs. 

L The domesticated duck is a de* 
from lihe oomnon wild duck, tho 
Aasboschas. Its domestication has been 
aBCMp&hed in comparatively receut times, 
ivitwas unknown to the Egyptians, to the 
Old Testament and to the Qreeks 
period. About 18 centuries 
api^ Cblomella and Varro speak of tlic ueces- 
fit/ cf keepinfT ducks in netted enclosures 
l)k£ ether wild fowl, so, even then, there 
UK laager of them flying away. The 
A^laekaa ia met within all tiM nortlieni parts 
«f isii, Europe, America and Spain. The 
doBstic duck is polygamous ; youiif^ ducks 
are ^!::ed by being allowed to swim in 
vatff. iiie donaestic breeds are tlte com- 
M, the Flat-bUtod, Gall and Penguin 
dsdk^Arksbary, Tufted, Hook bill audLabra- 
iar dock, but though breeding in remote 
foaiLem latitudes where the mallard is un- 
juw«n, the domestic breed always shows parts 
if Ike wild. CertaiB dneks breed, on em or 
tH%Md they must carry their young to the 
wtm, Aongh this has not been observed. 
Ahi^ red duck, is the emblem of fidelity 
vifc the Rajpoots. 

Todama vulpanstTf the common Shield- 
nki d SeropOt Asia, N. Africa is oommon 
CD the Panjab ; uot rare in Lower Bengal. 

Spatula clypeata or Anas clt/peata, the 
SboTtJIer, has the Circuit of northern regions, 
H.AfncM and is tolerably common in India. 

^sas tUpera^ the Gadwall/ and has the 
Cktait of the northern regions and Barbery, 
aad ii tolerably common in India. 

Anas acuta, the ' Pintail Duck,' has the 
Circoit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
silii very oommon in India. 

Aaas bosehas, the ' Wild Dock,' has the 
Cffcnit of the northern regions and Barbary : 
in India, is confined to Sindh, Punjab, and 
Hiinalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
teoihward by A. psecilorhyncha. 

Jhm querquerduta * Gargany,' of Europe, 
Am^V. Africa, in very common in India. 

A»as crecra, * Teal,' of Europe, Asia, Bar- 
Wrv, 13 common in India. 
Anat penelope. ' Wigeou,' of Europe, 
V. AiUcB, is common in India. 
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S'uligula ferina^ the * Pochard,' of the 
Cirenit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is common in India. 

Fuligula nyroca. • Ferruginous Duck,' of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 

Fuligula marilti. * Scaup Duck,' of the 
Circuit of the northern regions, occurs in 
Paigab* Sindh, Nepal. 

Fmligula criaiata, 'Tolled Duck,' of 
Europe, Asia, Barbary, i.-< common in India. 
— Darwin ; Jili/th ; Jirdon. 

DUCKINASOKE, is on the Uanges, oppo- 
site to it stands the TiUi^ of Balli, a veiy old 
and orthodox ^lace mentioned in the Kobi* 
Kunkuu. — Tr. Hind., vol. i, p. 3. 
DUDAGRU. lIiNi). Ficus leticulata. 
DUDAIJ. Guz. Cordage. 
DUDAIEN of Geo. xxx, 14, is the Mau- 
dragora officinalis. 

DUDAL, Hind. Taraxaenm offieinale^ 
also Euphorbia helioscopia, 

DUDDHI, HiKp. Euphorbia thymifolia. 
— Linn^ Roxb. 

DUDDUGA, Til. Goatteria eeraio!des» 

Duval. 

DUDE-KULAVADU, TkL. A ootton 

cleaner. 

DUD-FRAS, Ui.ND. Populus ciliata. 
DUOHA-PAB. Hiirii. Eoonymoa fim- 
briata.-^Fa//. 

DUDH.BATTHAL» Hind. Tanuuem 

officinale. 

DUDHIU, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft white timber.— Coi. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DUDHI, II/nd. Wrightia moUiMima. 
Wrightia antidysenterica. — R. Br. 

DUDHI A, Hind. Aconitum aapellna. 
Wrightia moUissima. — Wall. 

DUDHIA.MAU&A, Huro. Aeeutum 

ferox. 

DUDHIKA, Hind. Nyctanthei arbor- 

tristis. 

DUDH KALMI, Bkno. Ipomtea tarpe- 
thom.— it BrowH. 

DUDHLAK, Hum. Mieraihyiiehoe nndi- 

cauHs. 

DUDI CHETTU, Tel. Abutilon indi- 
cum. — G. Doiu 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU, Tjil. Jatropha 
glan d u 1 i fera. — Xoxb, 
DUDIPA, Tu.. Hymeaodyotiett exeel- 

sum. — Wall. 

DUDIPALA, TsL. Ozystelma esculeuta. 
R, Broum. Asclepias rosea.— i^oar^. 

DUDIPPA, of GoJavery forests, Tu. 
Hymenodyction, iS^ieie#. 

DUDLA, HiHD. Pmnns pados, also 
Syringa emodi. 
DUDLA JAMU, of Sutlej, Prunus padus 
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DUGONG. 

DUDLT, HiMD. TaraxMiim officinale. 
DUD SHAMBAB, Hnn>. Desmodiam 

tiliabfolium. 

DUFF, Dr. Alexander, a Uistiuguialietl 
misbiouary of Calcutta. 

DUFF, Captain Grant, author of History 

mu!iii:ul Iustrutneiit5 of the Mahrattns. 

DUFF, aud vSurode musical instiuracnta. 



DUIYBLS DBBCK. 

White tailed manate of Pennant. It aa 

native of the West Coast of Australia. 
Ualicore Indicut. F. Cuvier. 



Tricbecbus dugong, Ekxl. 
Halicore cetaceR, Illkg. 
Ualicore tlugong, Cuv. 



Halieore tabenaeulom. 

Rlp. 

Dugu ngin roarinQS Tie<le. 



Dugong, Malat. i Piiramuu&a Laui, Malat. 

IjQaerthete synonyms Br. Theodore Cantor 

unites all the above, wliicli lie says inbabita 



^THf/;^^^^ of wauderiug devotees, i ^ ^ ^^.^^ ^j^^, Peninsula, 

DUGDilA, HiMiK A tribe of lufenor ^ 



SingHpore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands. 
Moluccas, Sunda islands, aud New Holland, 
It is supposed tliat the Dugong can be easilj 
domesticated. The Halicore Dn^g of Cey- 
lon, was noticed as offnrrinrr there, by the 
Arab sailors, by Megasthcnes Fragntf lix., and 
^liau, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave riao 
to the mermaid tales, which have siuce then, 
occupied the world, foi- is this creature that 

. , • . 1 .1 iA I has given vise to all the fables about tlie 
Owen denommated the l>"go"g | ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

chipelago, Ualicore indicut, m dis- . « ^ menn.ul fair ^ 

** Singini; alone i 
** Oombiny W hair i 

** Under the ^ea | 
" III a ^ulUeu curl i 
" With a eomb of pearl ' 
" On a tlirone. I 
" At night I would wander away away | 
" I would fling on each side my low flowing locka^ 
" And lifhtly vault from the throne and plaj i 
«• With Uwi mermen hi and out of the rocks ; 
" W'e would run t') and fro and hide and tteek 
" On the broad aea wolda in the orimaon aholk 
**WhoMiaaveiy ^ttMareaearMtthoMa. ' 
^English Cyclop<Bdia,p, 913, Mr. Blyth i/. 
Beny. As. Soc. Journ. TenneuCs Ceylon, Dr 
Theodore Cantor in Beng, As. Soc. Jourjial 
No, CLXXn of 11th December 1846, Ten 
ny*on*s Poems, 2nd Ed. p. 60-62. | 
DUGSilAT. One of the Sanatoria of tb^ 
Himalayas. See Sanatoria. 

DUGUNGUS l^'DICUS, Ham., Syu. o 
Halieore dugong. 

DUGUNGUS MARINUS. Tiedemanj 
a pud ScAinz^ Syo. of Halicore iadicna» ij 
Cuv. . I 

DUGURU, Hind. Ficus reticulata, i 
DAHAI,PANJ.,Grislea tomentosa. — Boael 
DUHAI, Hind. Juatiee ! an exclamatio 
still made in India from any individual wh 
considers himself injured, " Duhai Maharaj 
Duhai Company Bahadur T Justice, Ju8iic< 
my-Lord ! Justice Company Bahadur,— y«i 
Cathajft ii, p. 436. 

DUHARU, Bjuio. A caste of fi«herme 
aud tUvers. 

DUHSASANA and Daryodhana, son 
of Dhrita rashtra. 

DUini, AuAi-.. Sppnmura oricntale. 
DUn UN UL KHEiiWA, Ajub. Cast*? 
oil, Kng. 

DniVELSI>BECK,DuT. Aaiafotida. 



brahmins on the borders of Futtihpoor, and 

Allahabad. 

DUGGY. In Madras, rouud timber, from 
20 to 40 feet long, i-to-2^ feet square. 

DUGHDIKA, HtND. Sonchus orixensis. 

DU6KENTI, Hind., of Kaghan, Indigo- 
feni arboren. 

DUGONG, Malay. The sea-siren, 
mermau, mermaid, is au inhabitant of the 
narrow seas of the Eastern Archipekgo. 
Professor 
of the ai _ 

tiuctiou from that of the uortlieru coast of 
Australia at a time when the former had 
not been ascertained to frequent (as a Dugong 
of some kind is now ktiown to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Cal[)('i!iyn in Ceylon ; but 
it still remains to be proved that tliis is tiie 
true Malayan Dugong,— howerer little reaeon 
there may seem to doubt it — as there might 
equally have seemed little canse to suspect the 
distinctness of the llalicurt ausiralis / 

Ualicore Dugong. 
Trichechua dugong, tfwel. | Duguagus ladioo^ An. 

Mermaid, EkO. 
LeDofongdnlndei, Fa. 



£ifo. 



Indian Dugong, 
Sea Siren, 

Merman, 

This inhabits the shallowa of the bdian 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where the water is 
not mere than. two or three fathoms deep. It 

does not appear to frequent the land or the 
fresh water. Its flesli is delicate. The 
Dugoug was noticed as occurring in Ceylon bj 
the early Arab sailors, by Megasthenes 
{Fragm, Hx) and JElian, and subsequently 
bv the Portuguese. It is this creature which 
iias given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which haye till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origiii in the 
tales ef the Arab tinilors. They are phyto- 
phagous or plant eaters. 

Halicore Indicus. Owen, The Malay 
Dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern An-bipcla^o. 

Ifalicorc Tithcrminili. Tiuppell. The 
Duf;otig of tlie Ued Sea, has a teeble voice, 
aud'^fee'ds on algie. It is about ten feet long. 
In February and Bfarch, fierce, bloody battles 
ocenr between the males. Its flesh» teeth an d 
skins are utilized. 

Ualicore Au*tralis. Manate of Dampier. 
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DtTLHA. 



DtTMPA RASHTRAKAU 



DUUi.KHUIYA, ££MO. Desmocboeta 

DUE or DOK, Jat. The htir of the 

ireapsaccharifera, Gomuti, Malay. — Lahill, 
DCKHAN. Part of the peoinsuU of In- 

& Set: Dekban. 

DCKHAxNI-BROWN and HEMP, of 
B«hf, Aabtri, Dux., Mabk. 

DrSHX.ARAB. Millet. 
DL KKAK-KI-CH A R 15 1 , Hiin>.Hog*d Lnrd . 
DLKSHLN.ACHAHI, Sans. From duk- 
ibtitbe light hand, aud achariii, uctin^. 
INXSHA, derer, Sans. From dakbii, to 

DUSU. The Malay md Javanese Dame 
<iftlniiiMl frnit of the genus Lansium, nml 
■•■ilcrder Me!i:iceiH of" I)Ofni)ists. To the 
Ml pass belong the iaugs<;h, iuugsat or 
^i^fcr iaatl theie IbruM the word is 
"likD, tbe immbeh and the ayar-ayar, pro- 
^ijilS four but varieties of the i^anne species. 

dot a IS the nw^t I'r^teemed of thcni, and 
• ifce European palate is the hcyt of the 
■^wfroiU of the Archipelago, after the 
^v^o. The natireB class it after the 

■'^iiin ! man«;ostin. It is of the siieofn 
p|E*'3'ir esir, of glohulai- form, and oov^erod 
*3iironaceous skiu of the colour of parch- 
■* species seems to be indigenous 
0 Ike western portion of the Archipelago, 
^totave been introduced into the Philip, 
put^, wh<»ru one variety of it, ihe langsch, is 
«J»»»««J.-Crfftr/Mr^/'j Ou t., p. 12.5. 

W L, Br.KG. Pauicurn Jitagniuum. 

^IL\, HiKD. Abehnoschus flcnlneus. 

DllA KUDA, Mab. Nerium antidysen- 

^UGUNDI, Tel, nlso Pecida Dnla- 
^■•Tn.. Mucuua pruritu. — Hook^ iSyu. 
^'5!5 '!'^go» pruriens. — Roatb, - 
/(^U.GOV£LA, Tkl. Ariatoloehta in- 

^U.][ANCHAN,Mar. Banhioiaaeo- 

Tel. Arum. Sp. It is 
^-^m^ applied to A. capBDuIatam. 

KUDA, Mar. Neriam anti- 

contains an active iiar- 
'••'Wi, solaDioe, narcotic and diuretic ; 
y^^- 3 to ot. I, thrice daily. It is veiy 
to asceruin whether the Indian 
Solannro Digram, Arruh-us-«aleb, 
Wmj gioiilar Tirtues. — Hc?tf/. Disnensa- 
Beng. Phar., «. 277. 
P^U;E LIGNUM, Lat. Cinoamoa. 
JHaCHIRRAM, Tkl. Acacia kalcora, 
rJ^^v'treeoB the Qodarery. Wood, 
reddish. 

Ar. A bridegroom. Dulhan, 
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DULI, a litter or swing. 
DULIGOMDI, Tel., also Kevati Dula- 
gondi,TBL. Tragia ca&Dabiua.~L<im. 
DULIAY, B» NG. A caste, who carry 

palatMjnins or othei- l)iirtlM'n^. 

Dl LLA, Hind. Cnvljonate of Soda. A 
soda salt, or natron Iroui the waters of the 
Lake of Loonar, it is used in dyeing, in 
medicine and the art?*. 

DULLA1S£R££, a river near Roodpor in 
Haeca. 

DUL.LEEA, rice aud milk made of a very 
thin cottffisteQce. 
DULLUN KATHI, Ddkh. See Cotton 

nianufnetures. 

Dl L-MAUA, Can. Cliikrasaia tabniaris. 

— Atl. Juss. 
J;ULTL:UAMU, Tkl. Datura oWiuJiumph. 
DUM, Hind. A tail, heuee doinbah the 
tailed sheep of Affghauislan and the Cape : 
dumchi man-hi the tailed pepper, cuhebs. 

l)r.M-I-(;URG, or the wolf's tail, is the 
Persian name for tiie tirst brushes of grey 
light which appear as forerunners of dawn. 

DUMAGUDIAM. Coal occui-s about 15 
niiU'R north of Dumagndiam, near the junction 
of the Tal-riv»r near J^iiigala. The present 
limits of the coal measure helds in >iort.h 
India coincide approximately with tlie original 
limits of deposition and arc not the result of 
fauUiugj.or even mainly of denudation. All 
the sneeessive beds (popvii)ly \\\{\\ the ex- 
ception ot" the Talchir) repre.seiitiiig au 
enormous lapse of lime, agree iu one respect, 
that they seem to be purely fresh-water 
(fluvintile or fluvi-o-lacuslriin ) <tr estunne 
deposits. The Kniiigunj, the dherria, the 
lioUnro, the Hamghur, and ilic Karnnpnra 
fields all Itelong to the drainage ba^iu of the 
Damoodah river. 

DUMAGAS. See Mindanao. 

DUMALKKA, a river of Sylhet. 

DUMAR. Ti i.. A rope-dancer, an athlete. 

DUMBA, Hind. A kind of tlat taileil sheep 
of Peshawur. Kabul and the Salt Range. 

DUMBAKL SeeKelat. 

Dl'MBAR, HiVD. Ficns goolereea. 

DUMBA-STACAM, Tkl. Alpinia ga- 
langa. — Swz. 

DUMB.B£LLS. See Magdar. 

DUMBKI. SeeKelat. 

DUMKI MTRCHl, Duk. Piper cubeba. 

DUM MUDAR, lit, the breath of Mudar. 

DUMMFLA, Eng. Danimer. 

DUMMUU, Guz. and Hind. Dammer. 

DUMOALA. A river near Saharunpeor. 

DUMPA BACHALI, Tn. Spinaoia 
tetrandra. — lioxb. 

DUMPA RASHTRAKAM,Tkl. Globba 
orixcDsis. The name is also applied to other 
Sdttniineous pUats.— i7«r6. 
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DUNDA. 



DUNGARRB. 



DUMPA RASNA, Tel. Ophioxylou ser- 
penttDom. 

DUMPOL-LONGSUE. A river new 

Kunklow ill Cherrnpooiijec. 

DUMUr.K. A small copper coin, formerly 
current iu the Carualic ; uow rarely seen. 

DUMREE, dao written ihunri, in the DeUi 
Territory, a teim applied to the suh-divi- 
sions of a villape. 

DUM TULI, Hind. Adiantuni. 

DUM-UL-AKWAIN, Akab. Pterocarpus 
draco, Dragon's blood. — Linn. 

DUMUR. A name for the Bhatoo race, 
"dumbram," Tam., "duinbar war," Tel., 
and called also "kollati." Sec Blintoo. Diiinar. 

DUN of Kashmir, Juglaiis regia. — Linn, 

DUN.SIRIS, Hind. Acacia elata. 

DUNA and murwa,HiND. Artemisia indica. 

DUND, SiNDi. Ponds or lakes on the 
Hue of the river Narra, from Snkkur to 
Omei cote, or ahout 100 miles. The 2sarra is 
only liiled with water during the inundation 
of the Indus river, and even this not mfUm : 
it never reaches the sea, but is lost in the 
sand near Omercotr. "Betwixt tliis and Suk- 
klir there are 360 duiul?, most of which con- 
tain water throughout the year. They are 
fkrom 900 to 400 jards acrosH, but often many 
miles in length. They all become brackish 
during the hot wcatlier. Tliey abound in 
fish. — Captain Del Jdoste, in Bom, Geo. 
Tratis.^ Vol. ii. 

DUND, Pebs., Arab. Croton tiglium, 
CrokoB Seed. 

DUNDA. The best known boats on the 
Indus are tlie Zoruk of the upper Indus, 
the dtiuda wliich plies from Mithaukote 
to the sea, and the dugga which is speci- 
ally suited from its strong bnild tothe naviga- 
tion of the rapids between Attok and Kala- 
bapli. The better kinds of woods used in 
their construction (sissoo and large babul), 
are procured with difficulty, and various 
apecies of timber are generally seen in one 
boat, such as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, bahn, 
and karil. Malabar teak is much prized in 
the lower Indus and fetches a large price. 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by 
tluB sides and bottom being prepared sepa- 
rately and brought together to be secured by 
knees or crooked pieces nailed to the bottom 
and sides. The bottom is made of sissoo, 
the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side 
pladts of deodar. The wedges and trenails 
are nsoally made of tnt and kahu. Ropes for 
rafts and boats are prepared eitlier from 
hemp (Cannabis Indica), sirki (Saccharum 
spontaneum), Typha latifolia, *' dib," or other 
reeds, common on the river bank. Munj 
(Saeehtfom aoiga), is albo largely employed 
1^ ibft nati?e boAtmen. Thegrwtboalbiiild- 
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ing localities of the Panjab are Piud Dad 
Khan, Wazirabad, and Jelam, bat there ii 
marked increase on the Indus, not ooly 
Attok, bnt at Nowshera, Uaahtnagari Mc 

hud and Kala]ia<>h, 

DUNDA-rU, Tel. Nyctauthes arbc 
tristis. 

DUNDAWAT, Saks. From dand% 

walkinf^-stick ; to fall in a straiglit poatai 
like a stick, at the foot of a brahmin. 

DUNDA-ZANI, literally, stick-beating, 
mode of torture taid to have been pmctised 
the subordinate officers in the private donmi 
of the raja of Benares. 

DUNU HEUlil, Arab. Jatrophacurw 

DUNDI, Sans. Prom dauda, u staff. 

DUNDGIRI, HiNi>. A very i>opulo 
village,' adjoining the esplanade <rf Bomb 
fort. Dund or dun, or dunger, is, in sevei 
dialects, derived from the Sanskrit — a hill, 
mountain ; as it was al.so in some of the c 
languages of Kuropc. — A$. Res.y I ol. ix, p.S 

DUNDIGAPU CHETTU, Trl. Jatr 

pha gland nlifera. — Rn.xh. 

dundilapl: CIIETTU, T«l. Cal 

santlies Indica. — Bin we. 

DLNDA-DIIAHA, Sans. From danda, 
staff, and d'hree, to hold. 

DUNDA-SUOOKA. SANSnfromdangeh 

to bite. 

DUNDUDUARA. See Yama, Dha 

mur^juh. 

DUNGANI. The great Ouigoor hon 
in Eastern Turkistan, are Tnrk, and the 

became mahoniedans in a.d. 966. Tl»e Chine 
call theui lloeike, Oihor, and IIoai-Hoi 
Towards the dose of the 8th Century, tl 
emperora of the Tang dynasty deported ubo 
a million of Ouigoor families, from the noigi 
bourhood of Kashgar, and settled them 
Kan-sn and Clion-jii. About a. d. 96 
these faniilics einln aceJ niahomcdnnism, ai 
under their chief Satook, they conquen 
Transoxiania, and carried away captive i 
immense number of Turks, of the Tnrgh 
tribe. In 972, the majority of these captiv 
were allowed to return to their homes, b 
many remained, and they were styled Tu 
ghani or Tunghani, signifying remnant, at 
corrupted into Dungen, but known to tl 
Chinese as Ouigoor or Hoai-IIoai. They ai 
all mahoroedans, but dress like Chines 
They are abibtemious, religious, quarrelson> 
using the knife, honest aud fond of trade. 

DUNGAREE, Guz., Hm^ Tkl., Dato 
Tam. The Indian name of a coarse cottc 
fabric, manufactured in various parts of Indi 
aud used by the poorer classes of native 
The stouter kinds are much employed in tl 
making of laila for native sailing vesaela an 
tents. Dnngaree is woven with two or moi 
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DITKIYA. 

UTods together in the web aod woof ; it is 
jenenilj msi ftr Mufai of eoontry ships, and 
«NUi» doabtbeadvaotageoasly employed 

kdioettsional light sails for larger shtpB, 
ha^ more easily handled than European 
ei3(is. Saperior descriptions are made with 
t^iaband woof, or web only, twisted either 
hit this beeomes M expensive as 
best English caavai : the prevailing price 
oftbeordintry dungarees, 30 cubits, that is 1 5 
Tvdsioog and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 1 2 annas 
tkepaeeat Slssoiipatam, being brought from 
BqiHOr, s village and Talook to the north* 
viifkms finer descriptioii, well adapted 
foTttsR. is made at 7 Rupees the piece of 36 
yiw»,iTaril wide. About Vizagapataiu the 
adauj doDgaree is usually sold by weight. 
HiIii Bengal tents appear to be made of 
■ tpti textared dungaree, the threads <^ 
vickae finer than is usual in dun^^arees. 



DUPLBIX. 

DUNK, a rivcr of rurneah. 
DUNKANI, Rbno. Caoscora decussata. 
DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*235. Used 

by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUN SUING, UiND. Abies webbiaua. — 
Hooker. 

bUNTI, BcNO. Syn. of Crotou polyan- 

drum. — Roxb. 

DUNTU PESALA-KAIA. TaL. Doli- 
ciios Trnnquebaricus. 

DUN UK, Hind. Aralia cachemirica, 
Danuk-dopsliarta, Hind. Pentapetes phaenieea. 

DUOLA KANCIIAN, Mar. BauhiuU 
acuminata, also B. albidu and B. Gih^oni. 

DUPADA CHETTU, Tel., Dupada ma- 
ra, Mal., Dupa mara. Can. Vateiia iudica. 

DUPHALA and Abor Hills, are the 
mountains N. of Assam, inhabited by Bhoo- 



are from 6,000 to 6,000 ft., above the 
sorronnding level. The face of Aaaam 
prcsenta an immense plain, studded with 
clumps of hills, rising abruptly from the 

N, are 
Those 



IfcillfUier cotton goods, dungaree should ; teau.<», Dupliula, and Abor tribes. They 
Mieaposed to the weather in sails, tents, 
weavers dressing and filth has 
tlorooghly removed by washing and 
P^ ^^hin^.^Faulfcvrr. Rokde M8S. 

iO'^rlN'G OF CLOTHS, is « process ' general level. The mountains on the 
>ained lo bjr d^ers both in the Ka.st Indies > composed generally of primitive rocks 
Knfc the object being tf> impregnate | to the 8., are tertiary aud metamorphic. See 

MtodotiM with Animal inciter for which > Dophla. 

An eminent French com- 
mjiinini-, who served in tlic Peninsula of India 
in the middle of the 18(1j century, aud made 
great efforts to sustain French interests there, 
against the British. He opposed Anwar-ud- 
din aud his son Mahomed Ali, styled WaUa- 
jah, in opposition to Major Stringer Lawrenee 
who was conteniiiuj^ with Chumla Sahib. 
Dupleix, failed in an attack on Fort St. 
David, on the 19th December 1747. His 
efforts were directed to fxpol tlie British from 
the Peninsula his chief Briti.sh opponents 
bcitif^ Lnwr('ii('(> and Clive. In that time, 
Madrab, I'ori St. David, Cuildalore, Arcot, 
St. Thom^, repeatedly changed hands. He 
was appointed Chief of CImndemagore and 
succeeded M. Dumas as Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Iff was of ;i hold, self-reliant but 
haughty character and was much thwarted 
by M. de la Bourdonuais. It was in his time 
that Madras was taken and held by the FMoeh 
and again restored to the British. He twice 
to take Cuddalore. He negnflnted 
I formed alliances with native 
chiefs, with Anwar-ud-diu, Chanda Sahib, 
MusuiTur Jung, ani Nasir Jung. In 1762, 
he was appointed by Salabut Jung, Subadar 
of the Dekkan, Nawab of the Carnntic. 
For his services he was created a marquis, 
but misfortunes overtook him and he was 
superseded by M. Godeheu and returned to 
France in September 1754. On his letam to 
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idochs with animal matter for which 1 Dophla. 

' ives have a strong affinity.— i{oA</e ! DUPLEIX. 

U.S. 

I^USGTEN. a hoiit* or relic receptacle. 

religionists. The Chaitya, 
^ tuf fvnd olgect worshipped by the 
t^i:"hi«r. m 4 tree, an altar, a temple, as 
fei any raonum<*nt rniscd on tlie site 
^•fcml pile, as a mount! or piilni". and 
■JJ*Wy applirabie both to the budd'liist 
w efferinf^ to the deit}% and the 
a bone or i-elic receptacle. The 
•"Jw T Clmiiya of Indian buddhh-^m, are 
Uj havf hppn eiooteti. subsefjuent 
temples and Viliaras or mouas- 
^ The ancient Stupa were originally 
reoepuelea of either the Bnddhas 
'Qt Bodhiiattvas and the kings who 
2?"H thp propagation of the budd'hist 
** Xhe Chodt^n or Chorten of Tibet 
^l^srtothe Stupa. They consist of a 
vme, and hare a eopola over them. 

»Ba4(Iha, Topes. 

W^N'GAL-KABNEWALA, literally, the ! failed 
y*^ ' of a crowd, the master of cere- ! largely an 

^^HnnAH, Bm., Caw., Doe. and Hiwo. 

''••w<iniTB Hativum. Coriander seed. 
j;^/I-KADURU. Eng. XaberaiBmon- 

w^'WA, Bwo., DuK., Guz., Hind., 
^ul^ Sabi. Coriandnm eatiTnm.— 
fV. U. Coriander aeed. 
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DfTRANA. 



DURGA. 



France iu St'ptomhpr 1754, the Governmeut the largest ; Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zye ; Achik 
relusetl to pass the bills for the sums which |Zye ; Nur-zye ; Aii-zye ; aud Ishaq-zye, th 
he had ordered to be disburted on his own - last two being the smallest. In person, tli 
responsibility and he was reduced to cxtrom(> i Durani are stout and well made, many of thei 
poverty. He 'was shamerully treated, and being above the standard of the Indo-Genns 
three days before his death in 17o4, he wiote nic races of Europe. Some have round an 
in his memoir " 1 have sacrificed my youth, plump faces. With others, the countenanc 
mj fortane, mj life, to enrich my nation in | is strongly marked, and with most the eheel 
Asia." His great name shed a lustre on the ' bones are prominent. Whenaftmily is b 
struggles of his countrvmon for empire in itself, the men and women eat together ; bu 
the East. Onue; Malieson, See Bourdon- i few rc^trninis arc ptit upon the female, an 
uais. j her intiueuce is considerable. The Durai 

DUP*SALAT, Hind. Boswellia thurifera, I tribes, all bnt the Achik-zye, are reUgioosl 
OUbanum. — Roxb. j given, but not intolerant. They are Duonii 

DUR, HiNi>. of Kangrn, Cedrela serrata. Their national dance, called Aiton, is dance 

DURANA, AffghaN. Cratwgus oxya- almost every evening n ith songs and tnles t 
cantha. — Linn. j accompany it. They have a strong love < 

DURA. Daniel iii and i, tells us that country. — Dr. Latham^ p, 202, Elphinstone* 
Nebndiadnessar the king made an image of j Cabool. 

gold \vho.«e height \v:i^ three-score cubits, and : DURANTA ELLISIA, one of the Vp' 
the breadth thereof' six cubits. He set it benacen% r\ scentless, beautiful, large shrul 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of with light blue pendulous flowers, it blo:*soiii 
Babylon. This is the modern Imam Dour, on ' almost throughout the year, aud is road il 
the left bank of the river. — BielCs Rendence | grown from cuttings. D. PInmieri is also '< 
in Kaordistau, Vol. ii, p. 148. 1 large shrub, with handsome drooping h\vi 

DURANA. Hind. Cratapgus oxynrnntha. flowers having the seent of .iliiionds : th 
DUKAND, Sir Henry Mnrioii, (Mitered clusters of seed berries which are numerom 
the army in June 1828, as 2ud Lieut, in the wheu ripe, have a very pretty appearauci 
Bengal Engineers; became Captain 1844, j their dark orange colour, they do iio 
and promoted to Colonel, Feb. 1861. He • appear to germinate readily. — Riddell. 
served in the Affgliatiistnn campnign ; hea d- DURAS or Hemb. Safe or Bab. Se 
ed the explosion party, and lired the train at Kashniere. 

Ghuznee, for whii:h he received a medal; DUKHA. Hind. Sans. See Dubh, Durvi 
served also at Gwalior and in the Panjab ! DURBAR. Hind. Pbrs. In India, a 
campaign at Chiilanwallah and Goojerat, for! assembly held by a sovereign or ruler, equiva 

whicli lie recrivedamedal with two cla8ps,and ' lent to n Eevce. 

the Ilrevot of Major ; was afterwards Agent! DURBET. See Dyassak. i 
to the Governor-General in Central India, DURBUNG. A river near Songnum 
when his conduct was frequently commended _ DDRDU, an old secluded pastoi*al race i 



in dispatches, in 1858 he was nominated a 
C.B., and promoted to be Brevet Colonel; was 

appointed ^Tajor-Gcnpral in fho Army, and 



Ghilghit and Chulas, on the Indus river, ol 
the north. The Athens on tlie one aid; 

and the Turkomans on the other, are grntlu 



placed on the fixed estublishnu'iit of general ally pressing on the less energetic Durdi; 
officers, March 1867 ; and invested with the See India. 

order of the Star of India by the GoTemor> DURESHTA. Hind. Medicago sativf 
General in June 1867. He was an officer of DURGA, a form or caricature of Parvati 

great political sagacity. In 1>*.>7, lie stond to a?id one of tlu* Grama-devata. According^ n 
his ground an<l stemmed the flootl of nuitiii}- liently, Durga, ns wife of Siva, eorrcspoiitl 
from bursting into Hyderabad and pouring with the .luno of the Greeks and Roman' 
down the Decean. Wrote on Dadapoor fossils | and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also Cer« 
in Bl. As. Trans., vol. v., 291. — On the and Proserpine. Durga, is only one of thi 
Barometer, Ibid, 301. — On fossil rhinoceros, ' names (if tlm hiiuloo goddess who is known a 
Ibid, 486; carnivnra, .179; shells 661 ; i Bhawani, Kali, Parvati. As Durga she i 
quadrumana, 730. — JJowell TAurlotCy Z>r, , repre.-«ented with ten arms. In one haiK 
Buist*s Catalogue, ! &he holds a spear, with which she is piereinj 

DURANI. This A%han race are partly I the giant Muhesha, in another, a sword I 
pastoral and partly agricultural. All the in a third, the hair of the giant, and th< 



Durani tribes have names ending in Zye, 
which, is equivalent to the Arabic, Ibn, or 
Wald, and to the Scotch Mac. There are 
nine of these tribes, the Popnl-zye, which is 
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tail of a serpent twined round him, and h 
others, the trident, the discus, the axe, th 
club, the arrow, and the shield. One of he 
knees presses on the body of the giant, aii4 
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kri^ ftok iMti on the bsek of a lioD, 
viodk ii beentiiig his arm. On her head 
»aek«i crown richly fremraed, and lier dress 
•sii'Tiditrnily decorated with jeweln. The 
gu^ n beuiug from the body of the bufiklo, 
iHivlickbefMl tmuformed himself during 
h coobtl with the goddess. The plate giveu 
ii lie froQti?pit'ce of Moor'.s Pantheon, was 
Mia from a cast by a then well-known 
arou, Glut liai, and rapre&euts, with great 
IMMi ihft fignres which are exhibited at 
iiiUB^ celebration of the Durga Puja or 
hmrak. At this fe.«-tival the images of her 
y/.u lurtikeya and Ganeslia. are also, iu 
Bes^ Bioaily placed ou each bide of her. 
Tlii lie most ^leadid and expensive, as 
id a ike most popular of any of the north* 
Mkdoo festivals and takes place in the 
tD«aaishwiuu or in the end of September or 
^«iag of October. The preliminary cere- 
wmfux^j several days previous to the 
<te 4ji of worship. During the whole 
^iii period all business throughout many 
;«ft5cfthe 'oimtry is fuspeuded, and uni- 
»a« plfa-uu; and festivity prevail. Sir 
ai, ill the Transactions of the 
S«J«T Literary Society, in allusion to 
^ h»ga Puja or Dusarak, has stated 
'^iehindoo soldiers have converted the 
^^i* ind instruments of modern warfare 
Jto<aii>ieias of their lielioua. Thus the horse 
'aiaked to carry hm master, first to wictory 
^ to repose. The flag-staff is the 
^tpiofhidra ; the sword is celebrated under 
^■^•il name? ; tln^ how and arrow are also 
i***! ; »mi even tire-arms have their proper 
l^l^esM of adoration. The hiudoo artiU 

stall times, regards the gnn to which 
■■Hadied as an object of superstitious 
IJ^at*, ftud usually bestows on it the name 
««iae deity. During the Durga festival, 
■•••m belonging to the army are planted, 

invoked and propitiated by seweral 

of offering. On the morning of the 
^J, the Teishwa, with all his chiefs 
■•^wWiers, used to move out to the camp 
of the city, each being rang- 
^"ftiierliis ])articular banner, mounted on 
"•^t horse, dressed in his linest clothes, 
*^ ».'tii his arms highly polished. Horses, 
'-^i^iu and camels, were all arraiige(i 
■ iktir gayest trapping;*, and every corps 
^ itegsQdiest flags and banners. The 
^ poiwlaUon of the capital, either as 

or spectators, joined in this grand 
h«*it!ou, wliich moved towanls the sacred 
J^'^e object of adoration. After the 
sod prayerb, the Peisltwa plucked 
7^ learcs off the tree, on which all the 
r"""" musketry commenced firing. The 
'^^n Oiea plucked from afield, purchased 

1<>3 



DUKGA. 

for theoocBSion, a stalk of jowmi or hajfi, 
on which the whole crowd fired off their arms, 

or shot arrows, and rushed iu an instant and 
tore up the whole. Kaeh endeavoured to 
procure his share of tlie t^poil. Some succeed- 
ed in oanyiog off a handAil, whilst others 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; al), 
however, retnriRi] home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to ieslivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festiTsI, which are 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of !<acrificiug sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood ou the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the ibrmer to all 
ranks, brahmins excepted. The chiefs oflten 
give money to euable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fbr- 
nishiug them witli a good dinner, are by many 
considered as the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dusarab. The deity thus honored is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who 
destroyed more giants than all the rest of tlie 
hiudoo divinities togetlier, is, under all the 
numerous names antl I'ornis derived therefrom, 
no other thau Par vat i, Bhavaui, or Devi, the 
raelt or personified energy of Siva. The Font, 
the symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the Lxjigam is that of her 
husband. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sactasect : and, iu conjunction with the Lioga 
by the Saiwa sect It forms the rim or edge of 
the Argha, or cup^ which endrcles the Linff^t, 
— In the Durga puja, the sacred jar is au 
es'^ential article iu the celebration of tlio 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting tiie union of the two 
deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta sect, worr 
shippers of the Sacti, or female principle, 
mark the jar with another triangle. The 
Vaishnavasect,in their puja,U8ealso a mystical 
jar, which is also mar ked. These marks, Mr. 
Peterson says are called Tantra; and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a 
I vast number. He hence ingeniously deduces 
, the identity of the hindoo pnja with some 
Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. 
An explanation of his views is i^iven in his 
Essay on the origin of the hiudoo religion, 
in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Kesearches, 
p. 401. In the ditierent terrific forms of 
Siva and Durga, a necklace of skulls forms 
an invariable decoration, as does tlie crescent 
or half>moon on the forehead ; and the moon 
is considered to be tiie peculiar reservoir of 
Amrita or the beverage of immortality. — In 
Hind. Theatre, Vol. ii, p. 59, Agiioraghauta 
invoking Chamuuda, says of Durga, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy utepii 
Sn-ings to and fro ; the whirling taloDR rend 
The crescent on thy brow ; from the tom orb 
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The trickling nectar falU, an<1 every BtuU 
That gems thy necklace laugh« with horrid life. 

Anna Purna Devi, a goddess in bindoo 

mythology, is a beneficent form of Parvaii, 

she is described at of a deep yellow colour, 

slaDding or Bitting on the lottu^ or water-lily. 

She has two arms, and in one hand holds a 



DURGAU. 

named $heikh Fumed, who made r A tV/a ( i. 

neither speaking, eating, or drinking fi 
forty daya, but woi'shipping God and iivii 
retired from the world) iu Hiodoostan. I: 
resided at Caddry tw twelve years, dnrii 
which time he used to observe chillmBy t 
maining for forty days together in the caver 



ppoon, ill the otiier a dish. Iu her dress she is j seeing and speaking to nobody, eating ai 
dccoruted like the other modern images of drinking nothing ; after the forty dnya we 



Dorga, AonaPamais a honsehold goddess, and 

isextensively worshipped I»y the hindoos. Her 
name implies the ^^oddess who fills with food, 
and they believe that a eincere worshipper of 
her will never want rice. Slie is possibly the 
Anna of Babylon and she has been considered 
as the prototype of the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans, wliom Yarro places iu the same 
rank with Pallas and Ceres, and who was 



over he was wont to come oat ftnr foor* 
five daya, bnt partake of no other ibod b 

the leaves of a plant (since named afVi 
him), Furreed-bootee (the latter word pipe 
fying a medicinal heri)), a sort of shri 
which grows wild in the surrounding jui 
gles and has a sweetish taste : he drai 
water, spoke during these days, said prajei 
iu an adjoining stone buildiup, and then r 



deified and held in high esteem by the Roman j tired n^rain to this cavern to perform anoth. 
people, in ecnueqoenoe of having supplied forty duya chilla, and so on. At the end < 



them witii food when they retired into Mount 
Aventine. Besides the great similarity of 

names, there is a singular coincidence in the 
times of their worship, the I'ebtivuls of Anna 
Purua takiag place in the early part of the 
inereaae of &e moon in tiie month Choitni 
(partiy in March,) and those of the Roman 
goddess on the Ides of March. Tii India, she 
is known simply a.-^ Anna, also an Anna Purua 
or Anna Devati. In his hymu addressed to 
her by the Rishi Aga<itya, she is personified 
as Pitu or material food. Anna Purna is 



from the Sanscrit, unna, food, aud poornua, 
full. Another word is amia, food, and 
prashaua, feeding. — CoUmans Mythology 

of the Hindoos^ p, 91 ; WiUon*t .Htnrfoo | helps himself to'; the offerings that are mad 
Theatre. by Tisitors, and which are placed at ih 

DURG BANSI Hind. A tribe of r . . ^ 



twelve years he disappeared, and it is sail 
this being the road to Mecca, that lie net oc 

for that town by tliis subterraneous rout 
and has never been heard of since. Mohi 
medans resort hither occasionally and o 
Fridays eook vietttals, and having olibi 
ed fatiha over them while burning ii 
cense, in his name, distribute them amon 
the faqeers resident there, as well as tho« 
who have accompanied them. If a durga 
be situated in a place where no food can h 
dressed (fVom want of materlala or otherwise] 
they take sweetmeats with them, which the 
substitute iu its stead. This durgah is iu tli 
charge of a faqcvr, who receiven (or rathe 



Rajpoots iu Joupur and Aziuigurh. 

DURGAH, properly Dargah a tomb or 
shrme. There are two noted shrines of this 
kind near Mangalore. The first is situated 
at the village of Cuddry (two miles off), and 
called Sheikh Furreed ku Dargah. It con- 
sists of a hole iu the centre of the side of a 
perpendicular rock composed oflaterite, which 
liiaidtoleadtoaeQaiiderahledittattee (they 
my all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles.) 
The opening is square, about six feet above 
the ground, ascended by a flight of stone 



entrance of the cave, when he dies (theoffic 
not being hereditarj-) another is appoiute( 
the one he^t qualified from his known piet 
aud zeal. Thu committee for electing a suC 
cesser consists of the four principal msI 
han-walay (peers), residing at the fonrprind 
l)al mukkans (or houses of peers), spiritai 
guides (so called) at Mangalore, aud six o 
ten of their murid (or disciples), on suci 
occasiona nnmerous faqetn are likewi^ 
present The four peers having come to ^ 
unanimous oondusion, appoint either oneo 
tlieir disciples, or the sou of the deceased, t 



steps rudely coustructedand just largo enough j he be found duly qualified. In the days o 



to allow of a person to crawl in. The cavern 
10 very dark, and no one knows the exact 

flbe of it, as none dare venture in. Adjoin- 
ing is a chfi«m in the rock, and of inconsider- 
able size, which at its eutrance has been 
built up with stoue, and au opening left for 
people to ereep in bj aa in the ouer ; but 
this is found op«i within (or exposed to the 
air) after it is once entered. Tradition states 
that about A. D. 1738, there was a peer 

104 



sooltan Tippoo, the individual in charge^ 
thia durgah used to receive, by ordo* of thj 
sooltan, rupees oorrespouding to the uumba 
of masts of the vessels that entered the roadi 
or harbour ; for every ship three rupees 
patamars, &c., two rupees, manji, &c., oM 
rupee : diia nile was abolished when the pM 
fell into the hands of tim British. There fl 
likewise a pagoda where a grand annual festi» 
val takes place, on which occasion an inuD®"' 
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DUROAVATL 

were all arraoged iu tlieir gajeat trap- 
piagfl, and eTerj ccM-pa spread in gandiMt 
flag! and bunm The wholo popnklion of 

the capital, either as actors or sprctators, 
joined iu this gruiul proceseion, which moved 
towards the sacred tree, the object of adoration. 
After the offSeriugs uud prayers, tha PeiahwA 
plac^ed aome leaves off the tree^ on which all 



MTBOA PUJA. 

iii people &s&etabie. The second 
4a§dMm!ttd oa thcbaaka of the river at 
I of a large, loug, teab 

5*t each extremity. Low Lvngar 
Ski I &qir, who«e name it bears is buried 
kfft L«B|w ai-e burued hei e every uight, 
oiiiicMij vwied by the hindoo Tamil 
OH^ hi dbo bj mohamedaoa and other 

Maim. Most hiodoos, however, frequent the caunon and musketry conunenced firing. 
Skikk Fnneecfs dnrgah. These dargahs The Peishwa tlicMi [)lucked from a field, pur- 
irerabrteii u> wheu people are desirous of ! cha«ed for the occasion, a stalk of Jawary or 

bajreCf on which the whole erowd ilred off 
their arma, or shot arrow*, and mshed in an 
instant and tore up the whole. Each 
endeavoured to procure his share of the spoil. 
Some succeeded iu carrying ofi* a handful, 
wbiUt others contented themselves with a few 
stalks, all, however, retnroed home with shoals 
of joy, and the remainder of the day and uighl 
was devoted to festivity and mirth. Many 
other usages prevail at tins festival, which are 
peculiai' to the Mahruttas, among others, that 
of saertfieing sheep and boflaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the hors-es Avith great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 



bnffrnd from soy distemper, mkilbrtuue, 
fe Iftb iadiridoal who is enshrined in 
telsyii have been wealthy, large dinners 
Mtjmiied, fatiha offered, and the food 
dshbsKd to aoy who choose to partake of 
it; tee being bonietioaes Kanchni ka taefa 
Onii 4 dsadag girls) to entertain the 
gm AmoDg &e great this takes place 
afWT night of the year (and is never ob- 
tmiatiiedaj time) ; but nmong the poorer 
(msof people, eveiy Alouday aud Thursday 
enntasi sr montlu — Bwkialt, 
VaiU PUJA, the festival of Durga in 
Bttoiia the month of Aswin, about Octo- 



I'Tt (to iliia oceans ion the images of her sous, ' ranks. Brahmins excepted. The chiefs otten 



^''^aad Ganesha, are also, iu Bengal, 
■■IrihmdQD eneh aide of her. This is 
^Mtipkadid and expensive, as well as 
tbi« popular of any of the lundoo festi- 
"iiC'i ukes place iu the mouth Ashwina, 
tfttlot September or begiuuiug of Octo- 
Ha preliminary ceremonies occupy 
""■tl <iajt previooa to the three days 4^ 
^Jdp. Daring the whole of this period all 
^*w**tJjroaghoul the country is suspended, 
*»iiiifersd pieasine and festivity prevail. 

among tiie Mahrattaa as the Das- 
"^Mihisdoo sokliers have converted the 
ttd iostmments of modern warfare 
^ o^s of their Belloua. Thus the 
^ismvoked to carry his master, hrst to 
^^uui then to repose. The tiag-statf 
euiga of Indra ; the sword is eelehrat- 
"■^lemal names ; the bow and arrows 
pmi-ied ; and even fire-arms have 
'^"K'^ptT pre-eminence of adoration. The 
aruilerjmao, at all times, regards the 
vhieh he is atlaclied as an object of 
^ititioas reverence, and usually bestows 
^ it the oame of aoBBO deity. During the 
**ja feisdval, the cannon belonging to the 
■*? we pimited, praised, invoketl, aud pro- 
^1^17 csTeral species of offerings. On 
"•aorBiogcr the tenth day, thePeishwa, 
»11 his chiefs and soldiers, used to move 
carap in the vicinity of the city, 
"■■•sg nuiged under his particular bau- 
on bis best hors^ dressed in 



^1, 



iMitckttbss, and With Ui anns highly 



elephanta, 
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gave money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, Arom llir* 
nishing them with a good dinner, were by 

many considered as the most essential cere* 
monies of the Dusserah. In the Durga puja, 
a sacred jar, is an essential article in the cele* 
bratkm of the mysteries and is marked with 
the combined trianglea denoting the noien of 
the two deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta 
sect, worehippors of the Sacti, or female 
principle, mark the jar with another triangle. 
The Vaishnava, in their worship, use alao a 
mystical jar, which is also marked. These 
marks, Mr. Paterson says, are called Tantra ; 
and are hieroglyphic characters, of which 
there are a vast variety. He hence deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
Egyptian rites of a eorresponding natorow— * 
Sir John Malcolm^ in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literarj/ Society, Cole. Myth. Rind, 
p. 91 ; Paterson, Essay on the origin of the 
Hindoo religion, Asiatic ResearcUs, vol. 
viii, p. 401. 

DURGABAZ PATNAV, in the Nellore 
District one of the earliest of the British 

stations. 

DU UGAlil, of Pai^jab, Albizzia stipulata. 

DUBGAVATI, pronounced Dargonti, 
was the daughter of the Chandail king of 
Mahoba, the ancient capital of Eundelcund. 
With her father's consent, the Gond king of 
Gurrah Mundla carried her off with an army 
of 50,000 man. Afler her hnaband'a death* 
Aaof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 1564, ad- 
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DUBIO ZIBBTHINUS. 

Tanced to snnez Gnmh M undla, but as her 
aoa was a mioor Dargavati assembled 1,500 

elephant!), 8,U00 horse and some foot, and, 
clothed iu armour, met the Moghul forces aud 
drove them hack. Aaot' again advauced aud 
ivas again defeated with a loss of 600 men. 
A thii^l effort was saeeessful, her son was 
wounded, aud her troops fled, she herself was 



DURIO ZIBBTHINUS. 

of a eresm J consistenoe aad m widUA co 
in which are nuts more or leas niimer 

The Duriau is a favourite food of the nat 
durint; the time, May and June, when it i 
season ; hut there is usually also a sec 
crop iu Novemher. It is as remarkable 
the delicacy, oombined with ricboeea, of 
flavour, as for the intolerable o^nsivei 
wounded and she ended hor life witli a dagger, of its odour. It is delicious to the ts 
Her tomb is still to be seen in u iiHrrow detile but the strong and persistent smell re 
between two hills, and passers bye place \ most Europeans from using it. Iu size i 
cryatals on her grave. Her name still rests 
iu Gond story. 

DURGOTSAVA. See Kali. 
DURGOWTl. A river iu the Benares dis- 
trict of Bengal. 
DURHAWUT, See Barabur eaTes. 
DURIA MADDKK, also kora roaddee 
aud koraman. Tel. Briedelia spinosa. A 



equal to a melon, or a man*s head, and so 

times compared to a rolled-up hedgehofphe 

it has heen culled Echinus arboreus in coi 
qnence of it^j hard and thick rind, whic 
yellow-coloured when ripe, being cove 
with firm and angular prujeotions. The sc 
with its edible enveloping pulp, is about 
size of a hen's egg; the pulp is as white 
tree of the (.Toilnvery, wood appears to be very tni Ik, and as delicate in taste as the fin 



strong and good. Cattle eat the leaves most 
▼oracioasly. — Captain Beddomt, 

DURIAN. ' Two high islands, in the Du- 

ryan Strait and distinguished aa the Great 
and Little ; (rieat Dnryan being called by 
the Malays Tulo-Sanglar. — Uorsburgh. See 
Duryan. 

DURI-HAB. See Jogi or Yogi. 



cream, aud should be eaten Iresli, as it s( 
beeomea discoloured and undergoes decom| 
sition. The seeds of the Dorian are lil 

wise cnten when roasted, and have some f hi 
of tiie flavour of chestuuts. The wood of I 
tree is valued for many economical purpos 
especially when protected from moistu 
The rind, probably from containing poiai 



DURIO. A genus of plants of which the | is used in the preparation of some dyi 

mime has been derived from Durion. a well- [ Although posfessing an o<lour, so powerl 
known fruit of the Malayan Archipelago. ; and diffusive as to tiiiut the air of a wh( 



The specific name of zibethiniu has beeu 
applied to the tree which forms this genns 
from the fondness of the Malayan zibet 

(Viccrrn rrtsse, Ilors.) fortius fruit. The 
genns Dnno belongs to the natural family of 
jUombacea, considered by souie botanists to 
be only a tribe of Stereuliaeeee, It is charsc- 
terized by having its five petals smalltf than 
the five lobes of the <-alyx. The stamen?, long 
nnil numerous, are nrniii^ed in tive bundles, 
aud have twisted anthers ; the free germeu 
issormonnted by a long filiform style and 
capitate stigma ; the fruit, roundish aud muri- 
eMed, is divided internally into five cells, and 
easily separates when ripe into five parts ; 
each ceil contains IVoni iwo to four or five 
seeds enveloped iu soft pulp. — Eng. Cyc. 

DURIO ZIBETHINUS, Linn, 
Echinas arborena. 

Du yecn, Ri RM. I Dorian, Esc. 

Du yeeii yaing, BCRM. 1 Turrien, Siamese. 

The Dorian is u large and lofty ti*ee of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Easteni Archipelago 
and the Moluccas, large in shape, the fiowei-s 
are arranged in clasters on tlie truidc ami 
older branches, where is also borne tlie frnit, 
as iu the Jack aud Cocoa trees. It is of the 
size of a melon, covered with sharp points ; 
when it is ripe, the outer skw opens spoota- 
aeously, and the interior consists of five lobes 
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town when it is iu seasou, the pulp is ri 
without being cloying. The natiTOs of t 
countries yielding the Durian, prize it beyoi 
all other fruits. In countries with a suiutt 
climate, it flourishes without care or cultiii 
It is most abundant iu the western portion 
the Archipelago and extends east as fiv i 
the island of Mindauo^ the only one of t! 
Philippine group in which it is known. It 
abundant in Siam, however, up to the 13 
and 14th degrees of north latitude ; and aga 
it is found on the coast of Tenasserim, 
about the i4th degree of latitude, which 
the furthest distance tnok the equator I 
which it has been siiccesst'ully propagate 
All attempts to cultivate it in any part • 
HiudooslMU iiave failed ; nor has it, like son 
other Asiatic fruits, been transfierrrd to tr 
ptcal America. Ci*awfurd did not find tbi 
it was grown in Cochin-Cliina, although I 
thinks it most likely tliat it is so iu soai 
parts of Ivamboja. A hot, moist, and cquabi 
climate would seem to be indispensable to 
Durian, but soil seems to be iudiifereot to i 
for it thrives in the granitic, in the sandMotM 
and in the calcareous soil of the Peniu'-ul 
and Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of Java, 
in the rich aUnvium of tha valley of ^ 
Menem in Siam. The aame^ is pure Mslsjf 
aad is a derivative from the word J>^i ' 
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DIIRAWAL. 



DURTODHAKA. 



then « [.lickle, in reference to the sharp DURRE. See Chepan}.', Haiyu, Che(nu<;. 
lokxcie with which the rind is covered. I DUBRIKIIANA, is a hall of auilicuce, 
llii MM, widitriAiDg Tariatioas, is that of appropriated for eeremooies, cirpets are 
dieirat in etery couniiy in which it ia fouiul spread. — ^htT s Rnjasthan^ Vol, i. p. 1 85. 
km J»Ta to Stam, and it has no other. DUKRrMPOUK. A revenue district in 
Fnai t]u5, thprefore, it may be inferred that Bengal, formed out of nucieut Bahar. 
tite im 12 a native of the country of the i DUKHUis G. A divii^ion of Lower Assam. 
Hikji, m, Saaatra, the Peninsula, and DURSHUA, Til. Acacia 8iri88a—.BtMA. 
h^r adjiHat islaadi', and that throngh the ' DURAKHT-I-MUKUL, PxRS. Commi- 
MakTs it was more widely disseminated. In phoru Madagnscareuis. 

DURUNG, Mai..\y, in Bawean, a hall of 



the inttrior of the Malay Peninsula, in several 
^aees in the forest are found Durian trees, 
•tamint body together, to the number of 
•test ten or twel? e treei. Sach places are 
for tbc Jikons an object of great attention, 
and mitTer of work. They cut with the 
great ue all the other trees which surround 
tftilMM^llist these, by receiving more air, 
■9 psrvj^nore easily, &nd give finer, and 
» Srattf qoiatitj of fruit. They build then 
a aaail bow, an.l then return to their ordi- 
faa^itatioD.«, which are sometimes distant 
fnt nch places one or two days' journey. 
Ihns, it sen to prow spontaneoosly in one 



audience or of reception, before the houses. 



DURUNGA, HiKD. Artemisia elegaus. 
DURVA, Hind. Foa CTnosarioides. 
Ykshnu as Rama, in his seventh incarnatum, 

assumed the colour of this grass, which is, 
therefore, held sacred to that god, and used 
by the hiudoos in all religious ceremouies. 
Sea Gmminacess. 

DURVASA, in bindno legend, a rishi of a 
choleric temper, whose curse was of dread- 
ful effect. See Lakshmi. 
DURVVAN, PiiRs., Hind. A doorkeeper. 
DURWESH, OK FAQE£R,a mohamedan 
i'^^ll ;>Iaii(ls off the eastern coast of I religious mendicant or devotee, the Der?is of 
tHe I'-iiu.iiJ;!. ainl which is nearly one entire the Araltiau Nijilifs. 

DURYA KA KKKRA, DrK , Crab. 
DURYA-KA-.NAKLL, Dlk. Guz.Hind. 
8ea-coeo»>nttt of Seychelles. 

DURYAN, of Dryon : Lodoicea Strait, ia 
above 120 miles long, from Tulo-Varela to 
the Carimons ; and is hounded on the west 
fcond on liieir way to Pulo Tingi ; they j side by the coast of bumatra, i'alse Durian, 
hiitafclMbTsca adielanoe of 180 miles, Sabon and tho oontigoons islands : on the 
^,f>^l^(ortliefa.«cinatiogfroit.'Bote6ifr^A, East side by the islamis off the South and 
^'•i-Kf .39S; Mfirsdfti'x Hist of Sumatra; ; West sides of Lingin, Great and Little Durian 
iT''naiseriin ; McCleiiaHdf£ng.CjfC.; \ and the adjaecnf i«lnn(N. 'I'liroufrhout these 



l4»wn (0 (iK* margin of the sea. On 
Ta»i, tbe unaag-luut, or sea-gypsies, 
sitncted fnm the coasts of the 
ila, as well as from the islands of the 

J^toTf Archipelago. On one occasion six 
Jrnm M.-ro. hu island of that group, 



Tel. 
Amphid< 



Briedelia 
karka. 



^^^trd Otci , p. 126. 
•WTA MADDI, 

^tfiilfJB, Hind. Xan thoxylon alatum. 

WnOOD, Hind., Pkrs. Blessing or 
^■ifctios. Dnmdi, a person who reads 
F^m or Ttads the kornn at the tombs of 

»fff«a«*^<J per«o»s. 

OI KPaNA, San.s. From drip, to shine. 

Dl'KRA also ZUBRUT, Arab. Sor- 
|kni migare. 

DURRA, a eormption of Dwar, a barrier, odhanu, who often failed in his schemea 
T«i«, outlet or portal, and Mokund, one of ' against the safefy of his antagonists, deter- 
■y ^'^jfhf.fs of Krishna. Mokundurra and mined to make tho virtue of Yoodishtra 
ifsancanai' h are synonimous : — '* tho pass j the instrument of his success. He availed 
nd portal of the Deity."— Tmf « Bajattikan, himself of the national propensity for play, in 
r4a.p. 702 703. which the Rajpoot continues to preserve his 

WHBABUND. See Khyber, p. 614. Scythic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into tho 
DURRAif. See Pindai-a. I snare prepared for him. He lost his kingdom, 

DURBAWAL, 18 coss, equally between j his wife, and even his personal liberty and that 
tiaidpoor and Bahawalpoor is the chief of his brothers, for twelve years, and became 
tttwer the Bahamvalpeer state. t nn esiloftom the plama of the Yamvnn, 
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Straits the tides are very irregular. — /ior*- 
biiryh. See Durian. 

DURYODHANA, the head of the Kara 
race, who made war with the Pandava race, 
as the cider branch, retained his title aa 
head of the Kuru, while the junior, Yoodis- 
htra, on the separation of authority, adopt- 
ed his fkther*8 name^ Paado, as the patro- 
nymic of his new dynasty. The site of the 
great conflict known as the Mahabharat 
between these rival clans, is called Kuru 
Khetu, or ' Field of the Kuru.' The rivahy 
betweon the races was cootinuons, but Dury- 
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DUSSUMIKRIA ACUTA. 



DU»T. 



DURZI properly DAKZI, Hind., a tailor, passes coiuinoQly as a ' Sardiue.' The la 
DUSA, Tel. Ftoicmn llaitMUw— Beir. | denomiiiatioa it shares, however, with ( 
DUSARI TIGE, Til. Cocculns yilloflus. i peonia perfonUa, with which it is abo i 

— DC, also MeDispermam bireutum. — Roxb. founded by the Malaya under the oomi 

The withies are woven into ftnali baskets and name of Ikmt tamhnn. Both species b 



are usjhI instead of cord by the jyots. 

DUSH-BAHOO, Bkng. Pardanthus chin- 
ensis. 

DUSHTISTAN means a level country, 
from "Dusbt," a plain ; but it is particularly 
applied to the low country extending along 
part of the ebores of the Persian Gulf. — 
jPWw0r'# Jonmejf into Kharatan^ p. 54. 

DU8HTUPA CHETTU, Tkl. Diemia 
eztensa. — E. Browm. Atdepias eefaiiwte.— 
Boxb. 

DUSHA-BHOOJA, Sans. From dashan, 
ten, and bhooja, an arm. Dsflhahan, Sans., 
from dashao, ten, and hree, to take away. 

Dasha-koomarn, Sans., from dnshnii, ten, and 
fcoomara, a son. Dusha-dik-pala, Sans. Pala 
aignifies the cherisbing of a person. Dasba- 
Batlia, Sans., ftem dashan, ten, and ratTha, 
a chariot. Da8haiiiapFlsdshabi>graot*ha, Saws., 
from dasbama, the tenth, btdshah, king, and 
grant*ha, a book. 

DUSKY PRESBYTES. See Simiade. 

DUSMASA. YideFaqeer. 

DUSS, HiiTD. Colebrookia opposittfolta, 
also Klsholtzia polystachya. 

DUSSAUN, a smnll river of Ratida run- 
ning near NureeiiwuUee, Qear Bhopal, and 9 
miles from Saugor. 

DUSSAYRA, prop. Dosh'bia, a great 
hindoo fesUval in the Deckan, answering to 
the Doorfin puja in Bengal. As Arjinin and 
his brothers worshipped the " Shiini* ttvc, 
tbe Acacia suma and bung up thoir arms 
upon it, so the hindoos go forth to worsliip 
that tree on the festtf^ of the Dnssera. 
They address the tree under tbe name of 



been prepared as 'Sardines a Iniile.* 
family Ciupeidae may be thus sbowu. 
Glufieidss. 
First Group.— Engranlina. 

Gen. 2 Cotengraulis, 37 Engraulis, 10 Coilia. 

Second Group. — Chatoessiiuu 
Oen. 10 Chatoessufl. 

Third Group. — Clupeina. 
Oen. 61 Clupea, 3 Clupeoidea, 1 Pellonula, 1 ( 
peichthya, 14 P«1mu, 7 Pmtigaatcr, 1 Chinx 
trodon. 

FovBTH 6R0UP.--1>us8nmierunE. 
<7sa. 8 SpnteQoidefl, 2 Dutmimieria, 2 Etrumeoi 

FifXB Gboup. — ^AlbttUuu 

Gen. I Albula. 

SiXTU Group. — Elopiua. 
Qvu i Bk»pt, 2 Ha^^lop*.' 

SsvBitTB Gsoup. — Cbanine. 

Oen. 2 Chanos. 

DUST, is carried along with winds 
great distances. Sirocco or African di 
is found by the microscope to i^onsist 
infusoria and oiiganisms whose habitat 
not Africa, bat 8. America, and brought in t 
tract of the S. E. trade wind of S. Americ 
In the du8t of the ('ape Verde.", Mnll 
Genoa, Lyons and the Tyrol, Ehreuberj; <ii 
covered aeimrutc forma. Dust stonn.s a 
▼ery frequent in India. A duet storra pas« 
over Madras on Sunday the 19th Mav, wliii 
had travel le<l all the way from Allahal)! 
nearly twelve hundred niiies away. It con 
menced at Allahabad about seven a. U 
that day and continued till 1 p. m., retainin 
the same fury as wht u it began ; it reaehc 
Madras soon after the, last named hour. 0 



Uparajeeta, the inviticihle goddesf, sprinkle I the evening of the 17th, Secnndembad hi 
it with dve ambrosial liquid.s, the Puucbamrit, beeu vit»ited witii an unusually .severe dui 
» mixture of milk, enrds, sugar, eUilfied | storm. It came from the North West ad 
batter and honey, wash it with water, and was accompanied by lightning ^nd thunde 



hang garments upon it. They light lamps and 
bum incense before the symbol of UparajeetS, 
make cbandlos upon the tree, sprinkle it 
witfi rose-coloured water, and set offerings of 
food before it—ForM Rit MM, Mmdco 
Annals, Vol. ii, p. 335. 

DUSSUMIERIA ACUTA, Cuv, and 
Val. Tamban buint of the Malays. This 
fi»h is one of tbe Clupeouia. Head above, 
back and upper third of the sides deep glossy 
bhi^ bordered by a longitudinal band of pale 
copper-red ; tbe rest of the head and body 
shining ailveiy ; single individuals of this 
species occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
anttboni tfom Jme te Sepdemtber. It 
highly ^oed for its deliestB flnroiir, md 
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The air to a considerable height was rendere 
almost opaque by dense clouds of red diis 
The wiud raged with great fury ioi upward 
of half an hour and on its abating wuj> foilowe 
by a heayy shower of rain. The storm a 
Madras on Sunday the 19th, passed ove 
Kristnapatam seventeen mile? S. E. of Nellor 
at half past ten o'clock in the lorenoon of tlui 
day accompanied by a slight fall of rain. In thi 
north of the district between Ongole and Bema 
patam, there was a heavy fall of rain in th4 
forenoon of Sundny, averaging from two t( 
four incbefl. At Chingleput, thirty pix niilei 
South of Madras, the storm was experienced 
in Ml fbroe at thtt etatien at two p. k. th< 
same day. It emie ftvm the N. W. and tbi 
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mad was iaJeo with vast quantities of red> 
dUda^oorefreshuig ahower ancceeded the 



RSTAB 01 PUGGREE. The name 
pm in India, lo the turban, worn on the 
betd by moluunetlans of Turkey and Ijidia, 
nd hiodoos : the word turban in unknown 
to ■obtaetlinw of India. 

DUST BOSEE, Ut. faaod-kimiog. 

MTSIH-BCLLA. See Kurb-bulla. 



charts, and drawlugii to Genoa by some 
Portugueae merchanta who were trading 

to Memphis. On receipt of these, Iting 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under 
Vasco do Gama, who visited Natal and Mo- 
zambique : in 1498, he was at Calcutta, in 
14119 beck at Lisbon. 

In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera 
entered the Eastern ArchiiM'Ingo. In 1510, 
Alfonso Annifjiifrque visited Sutnufra, and in 
1511, took ^lalacca, which lie fonihcd, aud 
DC^R, properly writteo dastur, is gent out Antonio d' Abtw to search for the 
peAapsi mt-re abbrt vjaiion of .lastur-ul-amal. gpioe Islands. On hia way eastward, D^Abrea 
A i->hof '.L-trui-tioiis and tahl.'s f(.r the u.«e I t()ii(-lied ut Agasai (Gresik) in Java. In 
OS ifcTctae athctri uuder the native Govcru- ; 1511, the I'ortiiixiip-o visit. d Bantam. Lndo- 
laeai '^Icdia. ^j^.^ Hmtiiema \\:is tlic first Kuropeau who 

DUST PANNA. A pair of tongs carried i described dava from per^oual observation, but 
bj fm^m. some of his statementa as to the cannibal pro- 

l)CSn:6IR.WALAT. Ac apiiellation j i;^'"-'»ies of the inhabitants are queationable. 
fi««bftbeGyr4nahdianinohamedanatoallll".^*^;^^' the Dut.h, under Houtmann first 

arrived oti Laiitain, and lonnd the native 
king at war with tlie Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having land at Jacatra 
allotted for a factory. The earliest expeditioil 
sailed from IIoliaiMl in 1594, under Iloutmnnn, 
I^IA k hiuduism, messengers of the who vi.sited Hnntaui and then Madura, 

where he had to pay 2,000 rix-doilars to 
liberate some of hia crew. On the 3rd of 
March 1 599, he arrived off Ilitu-Lama. War 
then ensured between the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, which lasted till KilO, when the 
Dutch remained masters of these seas aud 
mouopoli/.ed the lucrative trade. The British 
tried to enter oo that trade but they too were 
finally driven off. Iti IGIO, the Dutch fcurtifi- 
^if*** in 1596, was taken possession of ed tlio villa^je of .Tacatra which they named 



other mt' 

DCSTAR-KHAN. A table cloth or rather 
al»v i,>th. one spread on the ground. 

IflSUN, or hill tribes of Ainl>oug. 



KICE The name in the Englioh lan- 
gireo to the people of Holland, in 
Bb*P^. who fall their own country Neider- 
IX N.'therland. They have occupied 
farts of ih«: Kast ludies since the close of the 
i^Beaibecetarjr and designate their posses- 
iu the Arehip^igo Netherlands 
CVvloQ was occupied by the Por- 



^tieDuidi iu 1658, and bv the IJritisii 
tenn. They had small possessions on the 
^'^ toflaJia chiefly near Cochin, bat at 
^■■Kthey occupy or hold under feudatories 

a pTtitr tvt of the E'r-tern Archipela;;o. and 
fcn-iiories art- styled the Dntcii I'^ast 
lliwtbe Dutch ludies, also the Meiher- 
in India. This nation first 
to tlie Eastern Archipcla^'o as the 
of the Portuguese. Pc<iro da Co- 
*TfitiB in»J AIfon'*o do Payva, were scut 
uaefciiants io 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, 
Oan aad the Bed S<», to Adeur where they 
»j«fstad to meet again at Curo, in Abyssinia, 
hjn to learch for Prester John, whom he 
W-J of a» reif^ninp: th»n'e over a highly culti- 
; triple, but he died before reaching 
Covilham went on to India where 
kwtit drawinga of cities and harbonra, 
•finHy, Goa and Calicut. Thence he 



Batavia. In 1619, this was destroy€d, but it 
wasi then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch 
governor-general, and this was the b^inning 
of the present town of Batavia. In 1811, 
when France overran Ilollaud, the flag of 
France was hoisted at Llatav ia, but in the 
same year the Biitish captured it, only to 
restore it, on the 19th August 1816. Java, up 
to the 1.3th century was partly hiiidoo, partly 
budd'hi.st, partly mohamcdan, l>ut in the 15th 
century, mohamedanisni took the lead, and in 
1475 a mohamcdan prince took the throne 
at the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Majapahit, which had dominion over the 
whole of Java and the eastern parts of 
Sumatra. Tn ! 749, the rci^nini; pi incc jiltdira- 
ted in favour of the Dutch Kast India Com- 
pany. Seven years prior to that event, the 
sovereignty had been divided into a spiritual 



head, the " Susunnn" or " object of a<loration," 
tftamd aljng tlic coast of Persia to Cape whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
'iiriifai, arnl continued south to Mozambique near Solo, aud a second prince who was ptyled 
ai^kia where be ascertained that the land sultan, and whose descendants reside at 
MiheCSepeof Good Hope. From Zofak Jokyokarta, both of them highly pensioned, 
hiNtaaad to Abyssinia aod sent bis diary, by (he Dutch rulers in the Ardiipelago. The 
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prineiiwl revenues of the Netherland Archi- 
pelago are derived ft'om the ttodermeotioiied 
eoareoF, viz. : — 

1*/. — Various Imposts. 

Tlio capitation of the Cliii)C*.'«e f. 4J,72o 

The tax on the killing oxen, butra- 

loes and sliccp 31 5,966 

i» ff hogs**. 156,132 

„ ou the consnmption of fisth. 179,o46 

Farm of the fisheries 1.5.),3S8 

Tax ou the consumption of arrack.. 29.3,882 

„ „ palm wiue 13,244 

„ „ Indigenous tobacco. 120,000 

Bazar (market) duties 3,044,974 

Tolls 81,000 

Farm of the small islos ill the bay. 7,812 

„ „ Birds' ^e^t (Salangaue) 70,004 

Pawnbrokers' offices 334,866 

2nd. — Territorial Taxes. 

Land tax of the Javanese corn- 

munes .....f. 10,047,121 

Farmiog of the felling of wood... 36,560 

Impost on the fisheries 1 92,33 1 

Tithe 97,741 

Laud tax ou Europeau properties... 314,967 

Zrd, — Various Receipts. 

Tax on imports and exports f. 5,171,100 

6 per ceut. additional for maritime 

works 256,775 

Taxes oo ooBsomption 



•f 
>f 

»» 
»» 
)» 
*» 



tobacco 
the port and anchorage.. 



70,832 

1 .1,000 
S)6,21.5 



timber 317,4;M 

BUCcesHiou 00,021 



* traoacriptlon 178,625 

private basan 6,098 

passage 20,000 

Capitation of slaves 24,768 

Taxes on horses aud carriages 66,365 

Tributes of the native princes...... S9,446 

Taxes on public auctiona 890,148 

„ the Chinese games Pho 

To-pho 445.*>20 

The Government printing 58,(K)0 

rost«, horses, and letters, 218,722 

Monopoly of opinm 9,860,166 

Sale of birds' nests (Sahmgane) ... 221 ,250 

„ timber for construction, &c. 505,700 

Monopoly of Salt 4,609,908 

Sale of ilice 516,525 

„ Palm Sugar...: 90,620 

„ Gunny bags 167,860 

n Gold and gold dust /^O ^OO 

„ Tin 3,000,000 

„ Ditfereut articles 115,200 
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It is said that Java and its depeoclenc 
reckon upwards of 18,000 of chiefs of Tillag 

The soil of Java docs not present a 

products whifb are cxclu^ively pmper to 
but all tropical prodtK-tiotK can be tra 
planted there and cultivat«:d with euccc 
If the imperfect knowledge and limit 
means of the .Javanese have only m 
now permitted (hem to cultivate rice, coflf 
tobacco, f^ire, katchauy, mai/e ami a Jit 
cotton, we may reasonably hope that 
gentle aud enlightened persuasion, will eaa 
lead them also to cultivate pepper, gambi 
cardamums, and the many kind:^ of tobacco a 
cotton, on procui'ing for this purpose seeds fn 
Viririi'i^i yud IJnizil ; whil^t the culture a 
mauulacture of indigo, »ugar, the exteosi 
culture of cotton, coffee, tobacco, the manufi 
ture of potass, of rum, &c., may furnish 
Kuropean iiulu*try powerful means of au 
mentiiig prculucls suited to exterior commci 
aud immense sources of riches aud prosperii 
In 1 830, ouly two-ninths of Java were cul 
vatcd, and the other seven-niotfaa SCiU pi 
rented a vast field for improvement. 
1843, the whole private Imports from Ja 
and Madura, amounted to 

M ere ban d ize f. J2 1 ,980, 7i 

Gold and Silver specie 573,5! 

Exports of Java and Madura 

iu 184a Total f. 22,551,81 

The whole private Exports hasamounted U 

In Merchandise f. 58,169,2^ 

Specie 888,51 

Total f. 58,992,8i 

Area of the principal isUnds of Nethe 
lands Indm according to Baron Helvil 
Van Carnbee, 4,45,411 Square Englii 
geographical miles. 



Java and lIsdiun...3S,2r.l 

Sumatra 1,28,560 

Pnlo Niss 1,200 

lUbi 480 

Pagi 660 

Banoa. 8,568 

Hilliton 1,904 

Borneo 2,08,888 

Celebes 67,948 

Buton« 1,}J79 

liaU 16,848 

Lombok 16,660 

Snmbawa 4,448 

Floria 4,082 



Timur 9,8« 

SauJal-wuod Islands 3,7J 
Traimber Island S;4< 

Aril Isl.-iiids l,Oj 

Islands u£ Banda 

Cenm. 

Bum .~ 

aado. 6,01 

Baoluaa M 

Tcrnatc 1 

Auibuina. 3,11 

Total ATM of N. 

India 4,4M1 



I 
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PofmUUion of Uu NctUrland) Jndia, 1865. 



.lm«dX»iuF» 

' ■ V«t aMt" of Sumatn, including the 

iiluii fn>ui SLu to the Figis 

iiaitacj ol Beocoolen 



Fikinliuig. 



iicntj Uw parti under the Dutch Govt.). 

Cob^O 

jfaifciryof Ainboiua. 

, Bvida. 



, Tarn. 



Ti4nl. 



Euro- 
p«*an9. 



1.188 
174 
62 

132 
116 
84 

136 
328 
1,176 

1,219 
545 
732 
550 
190 



NativM. 



ChUMM. 



13,7U4»&35 15(>,ld2 



88,677 



872,1 rr. 

119,691 
88,113 

522,345 
37,070 
12.7S6 
10,454 
802,889 
292,619 
104,841 
5,876 
2,062 

Unknown. 
863,725 



17,841,8tt2 



3,172 
596 
180 
2.790 
17,097 
1,781 
19,972 
26.393 
4,385 
311 
153 
427 
1,437 
7i»2 



286,686 



6,764 

54 
6 
8 

1,716 
56 



i,73t; 

42 
85 
12 
70 

n 
a 



10,686 



Other 
BHtero 

nations. 

^22,1 lit 

1,116 
47 
4,666 

67 

"i,228 

119 
597 

81*7 



81,424 



Total. 



18,217,368 

S77,703 
120,514 
03.012 
627.050 
64,839 
16,824 
30,683 
931,843 
298,222 
107,273 
6,586 
3,291 
104,418 
945 
863,725 



17,262^08 



h 1834 Amboina, Ternate, Bnndft and 
Spiilwere made free ports.— Z?i7.more, p. 
ifi,C9Ut de Hogendropy Coujuffreil stir 
rik*/«M, Brussels, 1830; No. IV, 
Mr 1857, Jmmml i^ftke Indian Arehi- 
TmmimekM General View of the 
^^ymttsnons in the Indian Archipelago. 
DTTCHNA. SeeParvati. 
nemo, Port. Thorn apple. 
DDITATRETA, Samb. From Datta, a 
I ^Miitn va. from AtK, a >age. 
WTTCRAMU, Tel. Datura alba, 

Datura metel. —/JorA., Rheede. 
DCVALI, Hind. A hindoo festival ; a 
Mt^ffttrt of lamps*' io September; rain 
B^fttthis season is good. See Dipawali. 
DITET D'AUTRUCHE, Pr. The 
i-wjfii, Ostrirh, Estridpe. 
WIWAXLOO, the Kujur of Duwanloo 
nme from Duwanloo, a village 
iw Eririo, in the Tieioitjr of whiefa the7 
^ ^ encamped.— iVafcoJja'l HiUory of 
™. y^l ii, p. 262. 

Malay. HaliVoro. Dugong. 
f«*»HisD. Asparaf^us Puniabensis. 
^"HAKA. SMAriaa. 
DUITA OR DAUniTY, a eyatem of 
^jioo philosophy. See Dwaitya. 
^VAPARA-YUGA, in hindoiam the 
■"••e^of the world. 
|^VARA.PALAKA, a door-keeper, 
f IPA GUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata. 
I'^^.^DUSHATMA, SAira. Fromdwadu- 
■Mjfelvo. and atma, form. 

AITA. Muttra boasts almost as high 
!V"|N"ity u an/ city fai India. It is the 
of Valmiki and Menu, the Methora 
j«nbo«nd Arrian and the Mo-thow-lo of 
•wTbpanp. Long before Khansa reipned 
• IiMkn- i^^jj^ Muttra was a juugly 



Meona of oorday. Their king contemporary 
with Rama waa Lubbin.— Tr. of Himi, VoL 

ii, 21. 

DWAITYA, Adwaitya and Vasista dwai- 
tya, the three great achoola of brahmaoical 

philosophy. 

DWAPARA, Sans. From dwa, the 
second, and para, after. Seo Suryavausa 
Yuga. 

DWA.NEE, BuBW. Eriolnna, sp. 

DWARA, a portal, a door. Amongst all 
the nations of antiquity, (he portal has had its 
peculiar veneration : to pass it waa a privilege 
regarded as a mark of honour. Tiie Jew 
Haman, is the tme orieata) style, took post at 
the king's gate as an inexpugnable position. 
The most pompous court in Europe takes its 
title from it,«i porte, the " Bab" or door, where, 
as at Oodipoor, all alight. The tripolia, or 
triple portal, the entry to the magnificent 
terraee in front of the Baaa's palaee, ooosists, 
like tiic Roman arcs of triumph, of three 
arches, still preserving the numeral sacred to 
the god of battU', one of whose titles is Tri- 
puri, which may Ihj rendei'ed Tripoli, or 
lord of the tiunee pUuses of abode, or cities, 
but applied in its eztensiTe sense to the three 
worldp, heaven, earth and hell. From the 
Sanscrit " Pola," we have the Greek " polls," 
gate, or pass ; and in the guardian or 
**PoIioh," the door-keeper or porter ; and the 
English language is indebted, not only for its 
portes and porters but its doors (dwara). 
I'ylos si^nilicd also n puss ; so in Sanscrit 
these natural bni i icrs arc called Pala, and hence 
the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal 
mountain tribes of Rajast'han, namely F&lipati 
and Pala-indra, * lords of the pass,' Nat*h- 
dwara,' i.s the most celebrated of the fanes of 



. ~ ...... J f^.j Krishna the Jiindoo Apollo. Its etymology 

^Qeeopied by the aboriginal Dwaita, who is 'the portal (dwara) of the god' (nat'h), 
"''^pMlytheaiMeatoriof tlMMaar and I of tiio same import jui his more aaciMitihriDe 
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of Dwarica. Nallidwara ift twetity-two mtles The priest fint offera a burnt nacrifioe, and 
K. N. E. of Oodipoor, on the rii^ht bank of i worahips the salaf;ran)a, repeatiug a numbeij 
tho Bunas. Although the principal resort of of prayers. Tiic hoy's white garments are 

the followers of Vislinu, it has nothini; vi'ry i then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow or 
remarkable iu its structure *>r ^itualio^. It red, and a eluth is hrouglit over his bead, that 
owes its celebrity eniu'ely to the image of uo Sndra may see hiit face : after which hd 
Krishna, «aid to oe the same that Imd heen | takes in his right baud a branch of the vliv a, 
worshipi>ed at Mat'lmrii over since his deitiea- /K;/!e mannelos, and a [licce of elotli in ilu! 
tion, between eleven and twelve hundred i l"«irni of a pocket, and places the branch on 
years before Christ. As containing the re- j hi? shoulder. A poita of thn-e threads, niatie 
presentative of the mildest of the gods of I of the fibres of the sum, to which a piece ol 
Hind, Nat'hdwara U one of the most tie- j deer's skin is fa.stenetl. is suspended from th4 
quented places of pil«^rinia<^e, thonijh it must boy's left shoulder, falling; under his ri;:lit aiin. 
want that attruetiuu to the classical hindoo ^ during the readin<; ot tiie iucantatious ot 



invocations. The fittber of the boy thei^ 
repeats certain formulas, and in a low voice 

three times, the Gaitri O'no 



which the caves of Oaya afford.^ TVuf^ 

Bqiasthau, Vol. i, pp, 323>589. 

DWAKAKA, the mo>t amount shrine of firnnonnres 
Kistnah, is at the point of the Saurashtra Bliurlihuva ssnvah.], 0"in ! Tatsa vit'liri 
peuinsula culled Juggut Koont. in the time , vurenny^m. B'hargo devasy4 dhiuiahi Jluyt 
of Krishna it seems to have been a hot bed of yonuha pracho dlyiith. 0*m ! Earth, air and 
drunkenness. The people suddenly fell on heaven, O'tn ! Let us meditate ou th( 
each other after a great drinkitij; time, and , adorable lij^ht of the tlivine Sun, (ruler 
many were killed. Shortly after tiiat, a ('Variiri) may it guide our intellects." Aft<*i 



storm wave overwhelmed tlio city and destroy* 
ed more of them, but Krishna, his brother 
Aljaoa and a few others escaped. A t Dwarica, 
the eod of tliieves is called IJoodhaTrivicrama, 
or of triple energy, — the Hermes Triplex, or 
three-heiMied Mercury of the Egyptians. — 
TotPi Rajatthan, Vol. i, 75 / fVkeeier's 
Kistorij of India. See India, Kattyawar ; 
Koosust'hulli, Krishna. 

DVVARA SAMUDUA, p. 324. See ludia. 

DWARENA, Hind. Anindodooax. 

DWARF ALMOND. Cerasus Japonica. 

DWARF PALM. Chamn'iops Khasiana. 

DWARKAN.VTII TA(,UUK, an en- 
lighteued hiudoo of Bengal aud religious 
reformer who travelled through Italy and 
France on his way to. England. He returned 
once to his native country but ajraiti visited 
England and died. He took with him several 
medieal }>upils to be educated • there. He 
adopted theistical views and his example 
originated the liiudoo tiects known as the 
Brah.Tio-Samajh and Vedo-Sainhjh. 

DWIJA, Sans. A twice-born niau, a 
man of any of the three first classes or castes 
of the hindoos, the brahinaus, chetriya and 
vesya, after being initiated info their res- 
|M!Ctive tribes, by investiture with the sacred 
thread which is called a second birth. 
Vanoas ceremonies are attendant npon 
hindoo boys between iufancy and the age of 
eight years. After that age, and l)efore a 
brahmiu boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon 
him to receive the poitOt zonar^ janavi or 
jhanxUam, the saered thread, which the brah- 
mans, iu their secret ceremonies, call Yadnu- 

pavitA. The investiture, after a variety of J it not being confined even to tlie priestly trib« 
preliminary ceremonies a thus performed, i but worn by three out of the four tribe* <; 
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tliis Uie suru poita is taken off, and Uie rea 
poUOf or sacred thread, put on. During tliii 
ceremony the father rcpeatti cert>iin formulas 
the suru poita is fastene<l (o the vilvn stafl 
shoes are put ou the boy's feet, and ai 
umbrella in his hand. The recelvini; of th^ 
poitd is considered as the secood birth of i 
hindoo, who is from that time denominate* 
" dwija" or twico-boin. A brahmau bo^ 
canuui be muriied till he has received thi 
poita. The sacred thread must be made by i 
religious brabirati. It consists of three striu^ 
each ninety-six *' hath" or cubits, (fortv-eigh 
yards) whicli are twisted together : it is thei 
folded into three, and again twisted ; tiiese . 
second time folded into die same oumber, ta^ 
tied at each eud iu knots. It is worn over tb 
left shoulder (next the skin, extending half 
way down the right thigh) by the brahmac 
khetrie, and vaiaya castas. The first ar 
usually invested with it at eight years of ag< 
the second at eleven, and the Vaisya i| 
twelve. The periml may, from especial causei 
be deferred ; but it is indispensable tii&t i 
shonhl be received or the parties existing i 
become outcastes. It is re|^urded by the brah 
tiiiii"? as of hi:,'h)y mysterious and saore 
iin])ort ; and they »lo not consider an individuf 
OS fully a member of iiis class until he Uav 
assamed this holy emblem. It is, in 
import, the counterpart of the confimHttioD d 
the Anglican church. Of these zonans, 
brahmau wears four ; the other privilege 
tribes but three. Some writers call this th 
brahmanical, or priestly or aaoerdotel, thraadi 
liut not. it would appear, in strict correctness 
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hi«iu«ipu t>y all the live sections of the 
MliM elM, die ImumIii of the hindooe, vis : 
ik^iliaiiK kruier, blacksmitii, stone-out- 

t<r iikI eirpfuler. auil the nnml»rr of tliroe 
ilMi'. *^rlj mea»'tn iii»: ninety-six haii<l^, fof 
iiie*r,ociil ^UlHg, may have &oi»e uiyMical 
10 tbe uiuety-six fixed annual 
Tbeoomber three is inysticul with 

ih*f ail ualinns ; Kllil, with tliC hilidoos, 
ajr '-ftfr to ilie same sour«"e hs the ihiee 
arcunres, iLe three leps of Ayniy the triuti 
d Mm powen:, &e., ninety hbIx does not 
kMcm, arise from any ordinary prof:es8 of 
^>f,iD<i i«ren, and two ; the distinguii^h- 
1! : i:isjl4=r- of Agiii'is nnns and laces.' 

-iw, u. 37i^, CoUf MulU. JJind.f pp. 

BIUA RAJA, Saks. From dw^a, 

twM.ini, tmd raja a prince. 

WPA,SiK8. An islauil, from dwi, two, 
Mi^Viter: also an exlen5*ive region or 
Tbe cosmography of the Agni 
^|aadirides the worid then known to the 
Wat, ioio seven dwfpa, or continents : one 
rfie* i< " Saca-dwi pa, whose iiihabitjints, 
IriMn Hiip'lia, are lerineil .Saces- 
(i i>ac«.lord»)." Hia (BupUia's) 
«r deioendMte wei-e Jolud, Sook- 
■maiehttk, Koorum, Ootnree, Darbeeka, 
fach of whom gave his name to a 
or division (qu. Sookmar Khand ?) 
^ifcirfnuigea of luouutaina were Juldua, 
■WjS«aah, Indue, Amki, Bim and Keeari. 
JwiWB levea grand rivers, vit., Mug, 
''pi Arrenia, &c- The inhabitants wov- 
'f ike MO. Slight as this information is, 
••■"a believe that this baca-dwipa or 
^ ii Uie Scy thia of the aneienta ; and 
^ SuMvira (tin aaea of Menn)» tbe aaee 
^^'^Ibown in we&tern history, the progeni- 
"Wt^ilK Paithiang, whose first (ad) king 
J*^^. The suD-worship indicates tlie 
|"i<^«r]liUiriB, tbe Mitra or Sdrya of tbe 
the Arteroa re-ealla the Araxea ap- 
''**'4»Jaxartes, while Julud,the proper 
■■•of the son of the first king of Sid- 
*^|PMi>petre to he the JulJus of tlie Tatar 
■"■■i Abol^i, who uses Uie same term 
*^the hiadoo^ to deeignate a range of 
*^)o«. Whence thia identity between 
f'-nn c and Tatar cosmography. The grand 
2f*Ji«ial conflicts amongst the "fifty-six 
at Curu-kheta and subsequently 
P*^^ ^ enffieiently known to the 
^ of hindoo history. A chief of the 
^•Wn iiibefi. e., brahmins) was brought 
Tjuhnufc euirle from Sacu-dwipa, and thus 
Jj8W^wipa bnJimans become known in 
T|^*ipe. AadMenn says thalllwae only 
■■til ceasing to lattiftn brahmaoa I'eeiding 
te» that the iahahitiiiti of theae 
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remote western regions became * Mletcha/ or 
barbarians, testimonies which most be held 

conclusive of perfect intercourse and reci- 
procity of sentiment between the nations of 
Central Asia and In(ha at perio<ls the most 
remote. — 'JacTs Rajuslhun^ Vol. W, pp. 218 
and 219 ; Tran§aetiou$ of the Mof^al Asiaiie 
Societjf, Vol, iii. Vide paper entitled *' Com* 
parisoH of the Hindon and 'J he ban Her- 
cules;" Mr. Colcbrook on Judian clastes ; 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. v, v. 53. 

DWIPAGUSTIA, Sans. Cassia aiatB,Z. 

DWOIMATOORA, Savb. From dwo^ 
two, and matr, a mother. 

DYA. JSe*-! India. 

DYAK. Thu people thus denominated 
must not be confonud^ with the Daya of tlie 
west coast. They inhabit the borders of the 
river of Banjermassing and some of the other 
southern rivers, and tlieir proper designation 
is Ngajur or Biaju. They are also called 
Kahayan from the great river of t)mt name. 
The notions of the Uyak respecting the spiri- 
tual world are in general much confused and 
at variaix-e with each other. They agree, 
however, in the beiiel in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, 
viz., spirits of the world abote or of the 
higher regions, who are comprised under the 
collective denomination of " Lengiang," and 
spirits of the lower regions, or more properly 
such as have tiieir dominion in the waters, in 
great rivers, and those are called *'Jata.*' 
The collective name of the evil sphrits is 
" Talopnpa," which word i>ignifies in general 
all bad things. It is to be observed here that 
the Dyak debcribe the aspect of tbe regions 
abore as simiUr to the terrestrial world, 
mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &q., Ac, 
arc found there as well as here breath, and 
the dominions of various spirits are bounded 
by the diil'erent streams and branches of the 
rivers. Tbe Snrebas Dyak live along 
the Batang Lnpar river of Borneo and on the 
Batang Lupar mountains. Soon after Sir 
James Brooke visited the Archipelago, com- 
mon fame brought to him accounts that the 
powerful tribe of tbe Sarebas, wearing small 
eai>riogs» were the most fierce and treacheroos 
of all the Dyak i«oe» Excepting the Sakar- 
nin, they were the most savage, delighting in 
pillage and head-hunting, both by sea and 
laud. Tbe Dyak appear to be divided by 
many eustoms and usages natnmlly into two 
classes, which have been called by Mr. Brooke, 
land and sea Dyak ; the latter appear to 
have been tbe more savage and powerful, the 
former the more quiet and easily managed. 
Amongst the aea Dyak the practice of pre- 
serving the beads of their enemies, ancieotlj 
inatituted that thaj might bo kept aa memo- 
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rials of triumph, has degeaerftted, from its I sloping roof. The Dyaks e«t tlieir food ft 
origiDftlly sufficiently barbarous intention, the ground for a table ; each having takfi 



iuto a passion for the possession of these 
horrid trophies, iio rantfer how obtaiiiod. 
Amongst the land Dy&k the custom still 
remains as it was firobably at first instituted, 
and no wish for the possession of a head 
would tempt these people to take one uiilesH 
it were tliut of tlieir enemy wifh whom f hev 
were ttvowcdi)r at war These hind Dyak 
differ more decidedly iu other particulars from 
those who finequent the sea, the sea Dyak, or 
such as are in the constant lia hit of frequenting 
the ocean for the purposes of eari'vini; oil" tlie 
headsof lijshermeu. Settlements of tliem,wliii h, 
however, appear to diU'er iu some measure, are 
also found on the Bjirawit and the neighbour- 
ing branehes of the river Rejan^. This tribe, 
the name of which is Si-lxxtyoli, niis-printeil 
Sibnowan iu Captain Keppei'H book, came 
originally from the couuti'y situated about tlie 
sources of the western branch of the Batsng 
Lupar river, in the direction of the lake 
Danau Malaya and the Pontianak river. 
They were expelled from thence by their 
enemies, and desceudiog the Batang Lupar, 
established their ▼illagea on a small rivei* 
named Sebooyoh, from which they are now 
designated. Another large village of the 
Sebooyoh Dyak is established on a creek of 



portion of rice which he coosiders suiTici 
for liim, tlii«, If he be not, y>rovided will 
plate, which many of them are, is placed n| 
a clean leaf of the Dilleuia ^pooiosa, and 
dips his hand into the comm<m stock of i 
which is placed in the C4*ntre of the grot 
If they linve llesli to their repast it is pai'tfil 
' of iu a simibir manner to the salt. In u 



eiiC 



appearance, the t^ea Dyak have the aiivunt4 
of the Malays and kmd tnbes, being ol 
hi<;her, thoutrh still short, stature^ well ma 
and with limbs of excellent proportions 
subdued and calm, but resolute ai? ; 
imposing carriage, walking witli a light s 
graceful step^ and peculiarly self-possesl 
bearing ; these qualities impress the strsn^ 
more favourably than the smaller statu 
less eletjaut figures, darker features, and mi 
cunning expression of the countenance of 1 
iM alays. The women of the Sakamui and Sil 
has tribes are, like titeir husbands and brothel 
short in stature, generally more stoutly mi 
than the Malay women, and with wc 
developed figures ; they arc very much fail 
than they, or even than the men of their ol 
tribes : while.yonng, many of them would 
thought very prettj, but soon, from their hs 
duties nrid other causes, they l>ecome sfo 
the Sarawak river about a mile below the \ and plain, and when old are frequently ve 



Malayan town ; the creek is called Peduu 
gan, and the Dyak are often designated as 
orange or Dyak Pedungan — the men or 
Dyak of Pedungan. The banks of the rivers 
are the chief sites of the Dyak tribes. The 
viliages of the sea Dyak are formed upon one 
plan, the houses being, if the tribe be small 
— that is to say, of about sixty families — 
all collected under one roof. Each house 
has its separate <loor. And the houses 
being built on very strong posts with 
wooden sides, and covered with atap, they 
present frequently a neater and more com- 
fortable appearance than the frequently 
ruinous houses of the Malays. Besides the 
door opening into the verandah, they have 
on each side of their dwellings, which con- 
st only of one room, » door communicat- 
ing with the residence of the next family. 
The windows of their houses are part of 
the roof, which, in the construction of the 
house, has been separated for that purpose ; it 
is raised and supported open by a notched 
bamboo or other stick, and when shut, is 
undistinguishable from the rest of the roof. 
The atap composinp the thatch are not each 
tied to the rafters, but being bound into large 
■heeti *n aeoared only in a few ptaoes, so 
that in case of iire^ by the few fastenings 
being «iti» th^ m Msily slid frnm the alMp 
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ugly. When brought up amongst ti 
Malajrs they continue much longer in w 
prime^ and are generally thought prettier tb| 
the women of that nation : their hair, thon| 
naturally as good, from want of care ai 
cultivation, never attaius such length ai 
proiiision amongst those who reside in 
own villages, though in circumstances whii 
give them time for the adornment of the 
persons it attains equal length and luxuriant 
The passion for head-hunting, which no 
characterises these people, was not finmier| 
so deeply rooted in their characters as it is | 
present ; and up till the middle of the 19l 
century many of the inhabitants of Sarawi 
well recollected the tribes first visiting the » 
with that ostensible and avowed object, ht 
limited extent the custom is proUsbly i 
ancient tlieir existence as a nation ; 
though otiier tribes appear to be eqiiall 
addicted to the practice, tlu re can be iitt* 
doubt that it is a corruption of its W 
institotion, nnless, as Forrest mys of tH 
Idaan of ^e north of Borneo, they consi<l€ 
human sacrifice the most pleasinj: to th 
divinity, and lose no opportunity of prescnl 
ing it ; but having conversed with the Dysk 
frequently respecting this practice, they gs^ 
no such reason tor it, and merely accoont© 
£or it» in tMr nnml method^ by sayingf ^ 
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it iu lite aiiat uiuik, or custom of their 
Thetlate of monUity amougst the 
lid 8ambu Djaks is strangely 

man ki than in any of the otlier tribes. 
It iffinneil, and they themselves have 
inqmALj told that it is the commou 
mm far the UQiiuirried women to have 
■M^theiiaMlavlj situated of the other sex, 
ioms 10 wilom they are liberal of their 
Umn: tills proceeds with the knowletlge 
lij oottjeiii of the pareut^j for some time, but 
if Uis girl slioald prove preguaut, the father 

ckiU nut take the mother for bis 
vifc; kit if the eoBoexiou should long 
c^" law witliout the attainmeut of this desired 
rKuil tinr Hcquaiutaiice i;< disoontin\ied and 
t)i«j«wii«;k new sharers of tliuir Jovcs. 
fiWIAigr not be eooslaiit to each other 
dvi^tiiii stage of their iDtimacj, the offence, 

jwblic, never becomes an occa'^ion of 
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with much ceremouy aud wrapped up iu the 
eorioosly fUded and plaited leaves of the 
uipah palm, though frequently emitting the 

disgusting odour peculiar to decaying mor- 
tality. On shore and in the village, the head, 
for mouths atier its arrival, is treated with 
the greatest eonaideratioo. In action, the 
left hand of the Dyah anpports a lai^ wooden 
shield, which covers the greater part of his 
body. It is made of the light wood of the 
plye or jelutoug, about thie«^ Icct long and 
tweuty inches broad, convex towards thu 
oentre, and of the same breadth throughout. 
The heads of their enemies are, amongst the 
sea-tribes, prehcrved with tlie flesh aud hair, 
still adhering to the skull, and these trophies 
are not, as amongst the laud-iribes, the gene- 
ral prop< rty of the village, hut the personal 
property of the individual who capture th«n, 
thongh tlie lionour of the tribe is augmented 



ID either person eoncerned, and ' liy their being in the village. 



Th( 



■■Nr ii ttid of it except, perhaps, by the 
«iki lis been deceived. Though viftae 
^ Misge is thua little respected, 
^■ilhBM after the marriage fea^^t ha;^ 
is a grave and serious offence in 
M whole village is concerned, it is 
P^ibibj fine. The license granted to 
^ irainen appears amongst these 
P^colr to ex teed to their own nation, 
! probable, and in fact certain, 
^Mu ;rit«8, that their favours are liberally 
10 the Malays, should any happen 
*«iiiai their viehiity. This laxity of 
been carried so far, that should 
or distinguished warrior of another 
^tnvellinc through the country, rest for 
*"'PiitUie viUacje, it is a necessary part of 
Vitality to provide a girl for his com- 
Najbot the information on this parti- 
"^BicriTed from the Malays. It may be 
M a similar custom is always fol- 
'"'''i'Jtiie Kyau tribes. The chief of the 
■■d %ik, who is, or was named Nioifc, 
' ciUad li Jaguen, Jsguen being the name 
«te eldest child. Nearly all the beasts of 
^ 'oreet are eaten by these people, even 
■•k«7*.»lligttor8 (if small), snakes and other 
*Nhi ire esteemed. They regard frogs 
^MeitB diih, and bestofw oonsiden»ble 
^ in procuring them : their rice 



f-kull 

being freed from the brain, which is extract- 
ed by the occipital hole. This resembles the 
custom of those nations who sacrifioed their 

slavei< on the funeral pile of their deceased 
masters ; and it is said tliat iu the countries of 
the Kyan, which bounds that of the Sarebas 
Dyaks on the south and east, this custom of 
sacrificing slaves is still prevalent on the 
death of a chief. Tlie sea Dyaks are de- 
scribed by one of the best informed writers on 
Borueo,as frequenting the ueighbouring waters 
in their prahus. They inhabit chiefly the tracts 
about the rivers Sarebas and Sakatrso, with 
their numerous and kirge branches, which form 
estunries and deltiH, with many avenues to 
the sea, very favfinrable to clandestine enter- 
prises, and the facility ol retreat. The hill 
Dyaks, or as they call themselves, ** Oraog 
Gunong,'* or men of the hills, differ in many 
peculiarities from the Dyaks of the sea tribes. 
The principal tribes of the Dyaks of the 
country of Sarawak are of this division, 
and th^ are the people whose miser- 
able aud oppressed condition called fortfi 
80 much of the attention and sympathy of 
Great Britain. This ilivisiou of the Dyak 
race occupies the most western portions 
of the island. The tribes of the Malayan 
slates of Pontiamik, of Sarabas, of San- 
wak, and of Sadong, ail belong to it, and 



r-« u proeurtDg toem : tueir rice is waK, ana ot gaaong, au oeiong to it^ and 

in brass or earthen pots, called ; the hilly interior of these countries is peopled 



^ which they purchase from the Malays. 
*>vbole of the sea tribes dispose of their 

barial, they do not abetaiD ftom tiie 
^ of animals. On a bead-huntii^ porty 
*??''^ing the village, they announce to its 
^Jj^jJiots their fortunes by a horrid cry 

ii 1000 imitated aud prolonged by 
^2**tiSBd childfeiit whe bm stayed 
The trcphaflesfabronght on shore 
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entirely by them. In personal apjiearance, 
the Dyak of the hills very much resemble 
those of the other tribes already deseribed, 
but they have a more grave and quiet expres- 
sion of countenance, which gives to their 
features a melancholy and thoughtful air. It 
is natural to them, being obseinrable, in a less 
degree, In mil the tribes 'of both divisioiis^ 
Their eoQBlfDanoo is as hides to tiw charts 
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ter of their mind, for they are of peculiarly j the wear to which they are solgeet when mail 



quiet and ni'iM <lispn-;iti(Mi«, not easily roused 
to auger, or the exhibitiou of auy other pas- 
sion or emotion, and rarely excited to noisy 
mirth, unless during tlieir periodical festivals. 



up into Mrticles of finniture or clothing 
This art was known at a very early perioc 
Jacob made for Joseph a coat of many coioun 
(Gen. zxzvii. S t) and in Exodus freqneo 



Their dress, when they have property .sulfi- mention is made of the ornaments for th 



cient to obtain one, is the loii<; clolh, or 
chawat," the manufacture of tin- S ikarran 
Dyaks ; but pover^ more frecjiieutly com> 
pels them to supply its place with a rough 
substance made of the hjuk of seveml frees, 
parti("uhii'ly that of the j^cnus Artucaipus, 



Tabernacle as being composed of blue, purpk 
scarlet and liue linen. We read also in I 
Chit>. ii. that Solomon having sent to Tyr 
for eoloured linens, the king of that oountr 

nnswored his request by sending: him a nm 
skilful to woi k '* in pui-ple, in I)Iup, and i 
fine liui'u, and in crimtton." Ezekiel, (o9 



which produces the bread-fruit. For orna 

ments, they wear bracelets of the red wood I b.c.) in his pro{)heoy against Tyre (xxviL 7, 
ci the heart of the Tapaug tree, which, after ' !4)>eakH of " blue and purpls from the islet c 
expoeure to the air, becomes bijick us ebntiy, ' Klishah" which has been supposed to refp 
and being without its brittle qualities, is more 



durable. Amongst the tribes on the 
western branoh of the Sarawak river, the 

dress of the women is inereased by the ad- 
dition of jin article, called by them " Sahulaii:" 
it is made of a bamboo, split, Hatreiied, pured 
thin, and dyed black : being thus |)i < pareil, it 
is fitted to the budy, and secured in its form 
and position by brass wires passiii<; across 



to L]lis on the west side of the Greek Peic 
pcmuesus, and hence it has been inferred thi 
the Tyrians in the time of Eadtiel drew tbei 

supply of shell- fish used for dyeing purpi 
from the coast of (Ireece. The Tyrian purp! 
was greatly prized among the uatiuns of aut 
' quity. It is supposed to have been obtaiae 

I from two different kinds of shelUfish, d< 

' scrilfed l>v Plitiv under the names purpur 



its breadth, which also ?erv6 for the purposes '', and bucctnnm ; it was extracted from a snia 
of ornament: they are placed at the distance j vessel or sac in their throats, one drop oqI 
of about one inch apart from each other. | being obtained from each animal, bnt a 
Girls begin to wear it at the age of five or inferior colour was obtained by crushing tli 

six years, and as it is too small to he taken off whole substJinee of the luireirium. A quae 
and on, beiug made oi. the body, it is ouly re 



moved by destroying it, when the condition of 
the wearer renders a larger one necessary. 
This curious articde of dress is confinetl to 
the tribes of Sarawak, called Sinjrhie, Sow, 
Serambo, Bombuck, and Peninjovv, who in 
their dress further difler from the other 
tribes of the hills. The amiability of the 
Dyaks of the hill tribes is of a superior 
character to that of those bel'ore described ; 
intercourse between the uumarried is not here 
permitted ; tfie young and unmarried men 
are not permitted to sleep in the houses of 



tity of the juice having been collected, s« 
salt was added, and it was allowed to staa 
three days ; after this, it was diluted wit 

five times its bulk of water, kept at a modei 
ate heat for six days more, and occasional! 
skimmed, and when thus clarified it was use 
for dyeing white wool previously prepare 
by the action of lime-water or of a species < 
lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, tk 
wool was first plunged info the juice of tl 
purpura, and then into that of tiiu bucciouia 
by exposure to air and light the wool pM 
ed through various shades of citron yelloi 



their parents, after having attaineil the age [ green, azure, ami red, and after 48 hours 



of puberty, but occupy a large house, of 
peculiar construction, which is set apart for 
thmr use in the village. Neither has the pas- 
sion for taking the lieads of their fellow-crea- 
tures, for the mere purpose of complying with 
a brutal custom and satisfying a barbarous 
appetite, ever entered their civil institutions, 
though to preserve the skulls of their enemies, 
as memorials of their triumph, has prevailed. 
— Brooke^ Mundtj^ Vol. i, p. 202 ; Jofms 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol. ii, p.lll; Low's 
^iarawak^ pp, 166—847 ; TemmiMk, ii, 884 ; 
l^itchard, Fk^tieal SiOorif, i, 456 ; see also 
84, 87. 

DYES. Dyeing is the art of imparting 
to woo], silk, cotton, linen, leather, &c., colours 
which retist the opevation of washing and 
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fine purple was produced. lu ^ome caces tl 
wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, and ll| 
woven cloth nas finished with the preeiM 

juice. The colours were durable, but vel 
costly : Pliny states that n pound weiirbt • 
the double-dipped Tyrian purple was sola i 
Rome in the time of Augustus for 100 crovii 
(equal to about 30/. of our mon^.) Tl| 
enormous price did not prevent many of 
citizens of Rome tVom wearing purple att^ 
Hutil the time of the emperors, when the 
of purple was limited to them. This 
cIusivencsA proved fatal to the mannfiMi 
it languished until the eleventh century, 
then became extinct. In the sevente< 
century the art of dyeing purple waa wn 
bj Mr. Cole^ of Bristol, and in thecigfa 
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ttntary \iyM. Reaamar, of France ; but by 
thks ^ iner colours had been discovered, 
»od (kipa processes invented. The ancient 
Gmki do not seem to have attended much 
to lit art of dyeing : the people of Athens 
^orewooilen garments of the natural colour, 
aad ilihough the more luxurious Romans 
paowised thoee who cultivated the art, yet 
thepmenea of a trade or manufacture were 
thoQ^i to be beneath the notice of any 
wnttr ei}able of describing tliem. We learn 
inciifnullj from Plioy that the competitors 
IB tbe drew were clothed in dresses of green, 
OTMfe, grey, and white. The art was lost 
mi. Eone ift«r the invasion of the northern 
bBitiriiaj in the fifth century ; but it was 
prtctuediflthe East and revived in Europe 
tbe end of the twelfth century. Flo- 
rmm beeune celebrated in the art, and in the 
earifpartcif the fourteenth century numbered 
noUasiiiM 200 dyeing establishments. The 
Siikrw^j of America supplied Europe with a 
▼«ie4y of new colouring-matters, such as 
in*|«, logpfood, quercitron. Brazil-wood, co- 
cfcwal, anioiio, &c Before the introduction 
<>'**|o>''«d was used for dyeing blue, and 
the caJtiniors of this plant in England and 
CflDtinent endeavoured to prevent the 
tmif 9i Bdigo, which, by a decree of the 
Diet in 1577, was declared to be 
"•penicioaa, deceitful, eating, and corrosive 
introduction of logwood was op- 
trom similarly interested motives : its 
prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, 
■f hurj penalties, and all that which 
^ fa pd in the country was ordered to be 
' it was not until the reign of 
D, that its use was permitted. Such 
WN fas of coarse interfered with the 
4 fy— of the art in Britain : but by 
4 5?*^ ^luble improvements were made, 
« processes introduced from abroad, 

A »■« n the method of dyeing Turkey- 
4 feJ,— flte of iijg laoet durable of colours. 
I " »«• uwcoTered in India, and afterwards 
I in other parts of Asia and in 

Aboot the middle of the eighteenth 
some Greek dyers established dye- 
ior this colour in France ; and in 1 765 
of tbe method of producing it was 
by order of the French Govern - 
About tiie end of tlio last century the 
was practised in England, when a 
rai4tT.red dye-house was established in 
Iter, by a Frenchman, who obtained a 
Government for the disclosure of 
which however, was not very 
A better process was introduced 
)w by a Frenchman named Papilou ; 
this, Mr. Wilson of Ainswortli, 
Iter, had obtained the secret from 
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the Greeks of Smyrna, which he made publi«\ 
The methods of imparting a permanent colour 
to textile fabrics are almost as numerous as 
the colouring matters employed. Most of the 
colours used in dyeing are vegetable : a few 
are animal and mineral. The moat vivid and 
brilliant vegetable colours, such as tliotse of 
flowers and other parts of plants exposed to 
the light, are small in quantity, very fugitive, 
and difficult to separate. The colouring mat- 
ters of plants capable of being isolated, ara 
mostly yellow, brown and red ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants are indigo and lit- 
mus ; no black vegetable dye has been isolated. 
Most vegetable colours are soluble in water ; 
and those which are not so can be dissolved 
in alcohol, ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable 
colours are permanent in dry air ; but they 
gradually fade in moist air, especially under 
the influence of light. The blue of most 
flowers is converted into red by an acid, and 
into green by an alkali. Not only do the 
methods of dyeing vary with the nature of 
the dye-stuiT, but also with that of the material 
to be dyed ; diflereut methods being adopted 
for cotton, silk and wool. In Southern Asia, 
the art of dyeing is no doubt of very ancient 
date, and one with which the people of India 
and Chinese have long been well acquainted. 
Their countries funiished all the raw materials 
for producing a great variety of colouns ; 
some of these are of so conspicuous a nature, 
such as the large flowers of plants, that the 
desire must early have occurred to transfer 
these colours to the person in savage nations, 
or to the clothes of so early civilized a people 
as the hindoos. This could easily have been 
done with the fugitive colours, but as they 
know how to make a colour like that of indigo, 
which undergoes a considerable degree of 
chemical change duiing its formation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its blue 
colour, it is evident, even if we had no other 
information on the subject, that they must 
have paid attention to some chemical subjects. 
But we know that they have long possessed, 
and knew how to manufacture, the several 
salts which have long been employed as 
mordaunts. That the art of dycifig was early 
practised we have the proof in the fact men- 
tioned by Pliny, that flags of various colours 
were displayed by the Indians. It has been 
supposed that the hindoos may have learned 
this art from the Egyptians, but the probability 
is as great that the latter learned the art 
from the former, from whom also they pro- 
bably obtained the alum which was cele- 
brated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still manufactured in Cutch ; the natives 
of India have long known the use of sulphate 
of iron and of acetate of iron. The latter 
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thoy prcpnrc by macerating iron in «!Oiir palm- in <lyeing, iiiclmlinf^ niotnl?, wofKl?, iKnvc 
wiue, or iii water iu which rice has been roots, barks, leaves, fruits, lioliens, insects, & 



boiled. The alkalis and acids with which 
thay are aoquainted may have assisted them 
in changing the shades of colours. Maey of 



all of which require essentially dlflRmnt ti^ 
ment, — thsfe is considerable variation in \ 
methods practised, — and this variety is fm tl 



the details of the dyeintr procesae?, are well ' increa-«ed by the diflerent nature of the ma 



known, and seem to have been tlie oriiiioal 
of many of those followed in Europe until 
yery recent times. The Exhibition of 1851 
showed the people of Europe that they can 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of 
shades, and that, in a complicated pattern, 
they know the value and power of each iu 
contrastmg the effect of others, so as to 
produce a harmonious whole. Though the 
methods of dyeing practised in India arc 
generally tedious and complicated, the natives 
have long possessed the art of giving beauti- 
ful and permaneiit colours to cotton goods. 
The country supplies all the raw materials 
for producing variety of colonics, and the 
hindoos have long been acquainted with the 
alum and the salts of iron, &c., which are 
Still employed as mordaunts. But iu a country 
whefe chemical science may be said to be 
unkuowD, we naturally cannot look for any of 
those Bigns of ])rogress, which in Europe, 
have marked the application of that science 
to the art of dyeing. The process is as rude 
as it was ages ago, and any improvement in 
colour, or production of a new one, has been 
rather the result of a happy accident, or nn 
elaboiate puins-taking experiment, tlum a 
skilful combination upon understood prin- 
ciples. Yet the field is one that well merits 
labour and research, for whatever he the 
external influence that operates in this country, 
the colours produced in dyeing are unques- 
tionably brilliant, and the best test of their 
superiority is understood to have been afforded 
some years past, when Manchester cloths 
were sent out to the country to be dyed, and 
returned home to enter the market as the 
"blue cloths of commerce." It is almost entire- 
ly cloth of cotton that the natives of Southern 
India treat, and they are able to impart 
durable colours to this in reds, blacks and 
blues, and the various modifications of these ; 
but their deep greens, yellows and other 
colours appear to be very fugitive. Dr. 
Heyne has publidied an accurate account of 
the mode of dyein|i( cotton yam, as practised 
on this Coast, in his Tracts, (p. 204,) and 
a statement was furnished by a native work- 
ing dyer at ^ladras, of the manipulation and 
materials employed by him for producing 
various colours. It is very evident from 
these documents, that the native dyers have 
at this day much to learn, and that their pro- 
ces.scs may be very materially improved. 
From tlic great diversity of substances used 
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rials submitted to the dyes, viz., aniu)ul si 
stances, wool, silk and leather ; or vegetal 
materials, as cotton, flax and wood. V 

perience shows that the enlouring mntf 
which takes upon animal substances, will i 
suit vegetable matter, a piece of wool w 
bear an acid, which would corrode and destf 
a cotton fkbrio and the dyeing of miii 
fabrics, where animal and vegetable matti 
are combined, and where several brillii 
colours are blended together, requires t 
manufacturer to practise all tiie nicety' 
his art. • Dyeing is indeed a purely chemb 
process, and it is owing to the progress 
thn( scieuce in Europe, that such <rrefit il 
provement has been made of bite years, a 
that many colouring matters, which were A 
merly considered of but little value, are ni 
rising in importance, such as Mnnjeet, Chil 
root, Logwood, Anuotto, nnd are being rod 
extensively brought into use, with a ft 



little known substances as Puply Chucka 
Ratinara, Lichen, and extract of Casuari^ 
&C. Amongst some of these little kno^ 
dyes, there are'^everal well deserving a cai 
ful examination. It is to be hoped, that soit 
method may be devised of rendering thfl 
available, as well as of applying more ecod 
mically, those long in uses and which uay 1 
procured in large quantities nnd at lowprirt 
A list of the principal part of the colouring ni 
terialsof Southern Asia is given further on, 
p. 1 82. The beautiful specimens of maleri^ 
imported from China, India, New Zealand, tl 
Continent, and other countries, and exhibiO 
at the Ciystal Palace, proved to England th 
she has yet much to learn from other natioj 
in the art of fixing colors and obtaining bj 
liant dyes. The French are mnch supen 
in dyeing and the production of fast M 
beautiful colours. Their chemical research 
and investigations are carried out more 8^ 
teraatioally aod effectively than 
Britain. The Jury Reporters at the GrtI 
Exhibition observed that a vast numbSfJ 
new colourin;]: mnterial>! have been discover 
or made available, and improved modes bsj 
been devised of economically applying tWJ 
already in use ; so that the dyer of the I* 
sent time employs many substances of tn 
very existence of which' his practical r»C'i< 
ccssor" wore wholly ignorant. From the ij 
creased use of many of the vegetable cowofl 
and from the improved modes Of applying '° 
tten. a demand hit 
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dje siuflb : and at the I Buiea frondosa, tba Dlidk tres^ and of S, 



ticae, many of the dyeing materials of 
(J^stiDl fo'jiilrit'9 are l^egiuuing to excite the 



practical men ; for though they 
hm ha iftyitinled with bmiij m these 
lAiMi'gi, it is only reeentlj that the pro- 
^ of the art has rendered their use desir- 
il* eren practicable. It wouM be qnito 
iopoHiiiJe, within due limits to make even a 
knauentioa of the yarious plauts aud 
mimiriridi eolooring sabstancoB and dye 
itufion be obtained : we must, therefore, 
kecGote&t to specify ouly a few. The roots 
«i UDe species of Lithospermum ailord a lac 
fa^^OfigaodpaioUug. Dried pome<;ranates 
■iniilibsand in Tonia for dyeing yellow ; 
tbtaiaaltoa tanning sobetanoe. In the 
"CaimBendu*," (xxxv., p. 558,) there is 
■ •eaaDthr M.J. Per>oz, of a green colon r- 
u^nikf troiu Ciiiua, of great stability, from 
^itippen that the Chinese possew a 
•inriDg nbslttiee haTuig the appearance of 
life's which communicates a beautiful and 
fea^LeDtsea green colour to niordunts of aln- 
iTOD, and which is uot a preparation 
^ii|M)r any derimtiTe of tliis dyeing pi-in- 
<Vtk Itaisin thin plalea of a blue colour, 
"ssife; Japanese indigo, but of a finer 
P*'i.ftriiiij aUo from indigo in its composi- 
tmstii dienncal properties. On infusing a 
*y i 1l nu i u ttty of it in water, this fluid soon 
tdeep Une colour widi a greenish 
^ ; opoQ boiling and immersing a piece of 
<^ta whicli the mordants of iron and 
*'*>alttJ been printed, it was dyed a sea 
PlMloar of greater or less iutensityaccord- 
■"IHAitinagth of the mordant-^the por- 
^cot coated remaining white. A berry 
'"^W Maklcun <jrows o!i a large forest tree 
^^i^ttkok, winch is used mo>t cxensively by 
as a vegetable black dye. it 



superba, natives of the Indian jungles, 
yield a beautiful dye, and furnish a species 
of kino (/V/cw Aino), also used for tan- 
ning. AUhta rotea^ the parent of the many 
beautiful varieties of holljhoeic, a natiye of 
China, yields a blue colouring matter equal to 
indigo. Indigo of an excellent qualify has 
been obtained in the East from a t\vinin«r 
plant, Gymnema tingens or Asclepias tingens. 
The juice of the nnripe fruit of Rkamnus 
infectorius, R. cathartieus, and R. virgatus, 
known as Turkey or French horrio.«, is used 
for dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with 
lime and evaporated to dryness, it forms the 
colour called sap green. The roots of the aal 
tree, }f<>rijiflacitri/olia, aini of M. tim torin^ 
found abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, 
are extensively useil as a dye stutl for giving 
a red colour. It is usually grown as a prop 
and shade for the pepper vine and coffee tree. 
The colon ring nwtter resides principally in the 
bark of the rooth, which are long aiul slender, 
and the h-mall |jie<-es are the best, fetching 85. 
to lOf. a mauud. It is exported iu lajgu 
quantities from Malabai* to 6osenit» and & 
northern parts of llindoostan, but seldom finds 
its way to Europe, The wood and roots of 
another species, M. umbt llata, known iu the 
eastern islands as Maugkudu," are used ex- 
teosivelj for their red dye, iu Celebes and 
Jafa. Specimens of all these, and of the 
L<^i8ip bark, bunchoug bulu wood, and the 
gaju glim (from nndescribed plants), have 
been introduced into England. They are said 
to furnish excellent dyes in the Asiatic islauds. 
Native dyes from Arracan have also been im- 
ported, viz,, thittel and the-dan yielding red 
dyes,ting-ngct and rero!«, nffordiiiLr <l:irk-pur[ile 
dyes ; and ihit-nan-weng, ji chocolaKj d\ e. 
These would bo worth enquiry, and parti- 

. in water, when a fermentation I culsrs of the plants yielding them, the quanti- 

^ H*ce, and the article to be dyed is | ties available, and the prices might bo pro- 
cured. Dyes and color.s from the following 
jdants are obt^iiued in India, vi/., from srveral 
species of l crminaliu^ Semccarpus annrc.ar- 
dium, Mtftiea sapida, Nelumhimm ipeeiotum, 
Butea frondosOj and N}/c(un//ics arbortruiu* 
The bunkita barring, obtained from an nnde- 
scribed plant in Borneo, produces a dark pur- 
ple or black dye. A species of Kueliia, under 
the name of ** room," is employed in its raw 
state by the Khampti and Siogpho to dye 
their clothes of a deep blue. It is described 
by the late Dr. GrilHths as a valuable dye, 
and highly worthy of attention. It might, 
perhaps, be usefully employed as the 
ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they 
use the bark of Pkotinia dMa or 
Mcspilus henfjalcnsls for dyeing scarlet 
The scarlet flowers of Though the methods of dyeing iu use iu ludia 
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m the liquid and then spread out in 
'^'^ototJry. The berry, when fresh, is of 
•■^greea colour, but after being gathered 
«r two or three diijs it beeomes quite black 
J^ibriTelled like pepper. It must be used 
whilst iu mixture with water pro- 
fermentation. The bark of Diitisca 
••••Auitt dyes yellow. It contains a bitter 
quassia. A colouring matter 
Vyf*^ fnm the dried fruit of the Rot- 
**• fincioriay to dye orange, which is a 
^7*"^ and tolerably permanent dye. It is 
^j^OilW of a resinous nature. Tunneric is 
|**iadjeipg. The bark and i-oots of the 
JJ^ <lyc yellow ; the colour is best when 
l'*^ in ley, Symploeos racemosa^ known 
"••Mnd S. tinctorin, a native of Carolina, 
^^(k dyeing. 
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aregenenllj very tedious and oomplieatod, 

yet the people have long possessed the art 
of giving beautiful and permaufut colours to 
cotton gooUii, aod Dr. Ueyue suggested the 
advantage tliat might aeerae to European 
dyers from a knowledge of their methmls, and 
the process by which the beautiful Turkey 
rod dyes are at preseut, owing to a late inven- 
tion, given to cotton goods in £urope, very 
fflucAi resemblsa, in many of its features, the 
procesB of dyeing yarn red practised on the 
C<MX>mandel coast, with substitution of madder 
for cbay-root. Mr. Bohde does not think 
that any duraUe oolonrs are eommnnicated 
by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and 
blacks and modificAtions of the one or the other, 
their deep blues, yellows and other colours 
seem to him very fugitive. In New Zealand, 
the natives produce a most brilliant blae-black 
dye from the bark of the Eno tree, which is 
in great abundance. Some of the borders of 
the native mats, of a most magnificent black, 
are dyed with this substance. It has been 
tried in New South Wales ; but, although 
found well suited for flax, h^p, linen, or 
other vegetable productions, it could not be 
fixed on wools or animal matter. It is of 
gi*eat importance tJiat chemical science ahonld 
be applied to dense some means of fixing this 
valuable dye on wooL As the tree is so 
common, the bark could be bad in any 
quantity at about £3 lOs. a ton ; and tweed 
manuftetnrers are in grant want of a black dye 
for their check and other cloths. Ai-seuic 
is principally employed in trade to produce a 
peculiarly vivid and showy shade of green 
which has superseded the less decided tints of 
nature. The form in which it is generally 
employed in England is that of a green powder, 
which is commonly known as " enicralil green," 
known to chemists and writers un science as 
Scheele's green, after its discoTcrer. Another 
kind is also called " Swienfurth green/' from 
a town in Franconia, where it was extensively 
manufactured on its early iutrodiiotioo. Tlie 
chemical composition of Scheclc's green is 
arsentous acid,six parts ; oxide of copper, two ; 
acetic acid, one. This dangerous material 
colours children's toys ancl sweetmeats : 
papei*s, coloured with this gi*een, line fruit 
boxes, wrap up coofoetionery chocolate, line 
books, house walls, and it is used for tinting 
food article?, and colouring articles of dress. 

Red Sanders wood, from the Pferorarpus 
tantalinuSf is hard and of a bright gurnet 
red colour, and is employed to dye a lasting 
reddish brown on wool. It only yields its 
colour to ether or alcohol. The exports of 
this wood from Madias in one year amounted 
to nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red 
Sanders wood from Calcutta and Bombay 
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chiefly, into London, are to the extenA of 

700 or 800 tons a year,worth £6 to £9 per ton. 

Sappau wood {Ctesnlpinia sappan) is the 
bukkum wood of India, and is procured in 
Mergui, Bengal, the Teoaaserim FroTinees^ 
Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much as 
78,000 cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but 
the export from thence has decreased. A 
large quantity is exported from Siam and the 
Philippine Islands ; as much as 200,000 
piculs annually from tlie former, and 23,000 
piculs from Manilla, 3,.524 piculs were shipped 
from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 
1852. 

Amotto, from the Smw crelUma, is used 

to impart a bright orange colour to silk goods, 
and to afford a deeper shade to simple yellows. 
The dry hard paste is also found to be tlie 
best of all ingredimta for giving a golden tint 
to cheese w butter. A convenient liquid 
prepai*ation is now sold to dairymen. The 
Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate 
to which it gives a beautiful rich hue. 

Safflower is obtained from two speciea of 
Cfirthamits, viz.,0. tinetorius, which haa small 
leaves and an omnge flower, and C. oxyacan- 
tha, with larger leaves and a yellow fiower, a 
native of Caucasus. The formmr is cultlTatiBd 
in Egypt, the Levant, Ac, wbtt« it forms a 
considerable article of commerce. The quan- 
tity annually imported into Great Britain 
ranges up to 5,000 tons, and it fetches, 
accordmg to qnality, from £l to £8 the cwt. 

Gamboge is extensively used as a pigment, 
from its bright yellow colour. The Ceylon 
gamboge is procured from the Hebra- 
dendron eombogoidet, Graham ; a tree 
which grows wild on the Malabar and Cey- 
lon coasts, and affords the coarsest kind. 
The pipe gamboge of Siam is said to be 
obtained from the bruised leaves and young 
branches of SialagmUet eambopoides. The ' 
resinous sap is received into calabashes, and 
allowed to thicken, after which it is formed 
into rolls. Several other plants, as the Ma/i- 
gostana gambogia^ Gaertner, and tlie Hyperi' 
eum baeeiferum and Cc^yaneiue, yield aimihar I 
yellow viscid exuifaitiotts, hardly distingtrfsh- | 
able from gamboge and nsed for the same 
purpc^ by painters. The Garcinia elliptieot 
Wallidi, of TVtToy and Moulmein, affords I 
gamboge, and approaches very closely in its I 
characters to Graham's Hebradendron, In 
like manner the Mysore tree bears an exc€€«l- 
ingly close resemblance to that species. It i£ 
common in the forests of Wynaad in the 
western part of Mysore, and has been named 
by Dr. Christison, Hebradendron pictoriuw. 
Another gamboge tree has I'ecentiy been found 
inhabiting the we^iXeru Burmese territtHriei. 
Both these seen to foraiah an aqoally floe 
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pifWBL As it can be obtained in unlimited 
qaMQtfjitBightbe introduced into European 
Ini^i AtBitivw letiii bow to coUect it in 
t AlitffiRtjr, and make it op in liomogen- 

mwitm in imitation of pipe pamboge, the 
tseft Sinn variety. It seems to possess more 
ocicsnag mttter, more resin and Jess gum 
ia Ai m^Btry gamboge of eoamiemse. 
Gafcap eirat its colour to the fatty acid. 
Tk mia mu<)t be regarded as the chief 
eaKtrtoeot. aoil is most abundant in that 
B^orku hwa Ceylon, which contains about 
1f|VflHt,nd is therefore beat adapted 
iv fMif. About 33 tons arc annually 
inporKd into Great Britain where it sella at 
i5 tpflOa ton. 

ladi^jj^diog plants grow chiefly in the 
iMireit ladies, in the middle regions of 
iHlikii Africa and Europe, and are species 
ff4»f Erni Indigoferoy Isatis, Wrightia, 
^'i^mrn, and Nerium. Indigofera tinc- 
'^^A ^ emndtdf furnishes the chief indigo 
^^mmtn, and ilforda in Bengal, Mala; 
mhaaguetr, the lale of Fraooe, and Sti 
f^itrx an article of middling quality, 
'*aia lai-ge quantity. The Indigofera 
s plant cultivated in the East 
Anerica grows higher than the 
i> woodjy and Amnshes • mpa- 
^initaS. The Goatemnl* indigo oomes 
tki? «p>cipf«. Indigofera a nil grows 
^ lie ame countries, and also in the 
I ^IiDm. The Indigofera argentea, 
^ MhM hi Alne% yields little hidigo, 
B of iQ excellent quality. /. pseudo- 
*"*<no cultivated in the East Indies, fur- 
■^tiie best of all. /. ^/awea is the Egyp- 
Anbian species. There are also tlie 
I yi^wfrta (a nntiTO of Gninea), Atrawla, 
with red flowers, species common to 
^^ind several others. The IViightia 
of the East Indies, an evergreen, 
j^*toe blossoms, aflbrds some indigo, as 
^UbtSitm^ona, or Wood, in Europe, 
p 4e PoUfgonum tinetorium^ with red 
'^^f*. « native of (Ihina. Baptista tinctn- 
^ fani;*hes a blue dye, and is the wild indigo 
" ^ Luited States. Indigo is at present 
' pi fat conunoreial porposea in Lsdla, 
^AilSthta ^SOth deg. of north hrtip 
, yi*Aa prorinces of the Madras Presi- 
•■^tb Java, in the largest of the Philip- 
P^jlM j^ in Croateraala, Caraccas, Central 
«id firasil. Indigo grows wild in 
pels ef Bileatine^ bat attention seema 
' ll^to htTe l^een given to its cultivation or 
: Jr*!'** On mo5-t part.s of the eastern and 
^^ttcossts of Africa, it is indigenous ; at 
leooe, Katal, ami other places it is 
21 ''"■'■■t Bengal is howmr, th« 
for indigo. 
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Madder is the product of the long slender 
roots ef tiM IMte HiiefanrtR, a plant of which 
than lie seTenl ▼arietiea. The principal snp- 

plies of this important article of commerce are 
obtained from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the 
Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
is generally raised from seed,and requires three 
years to come to matuH^. It is» however, 
often pulled in eif^hteen months without in- 
jury to the quality ;the quantity only is hmaller. 
A rich soil is necessaiy for its successful cul* 
tlTation, and when the eoil is imprecated 
with alkaline matter, the root acq u li es a red 
colour ; iu other cases it is yellow. The latter 
is preferred in England, from the long habit 
of using Dutch madder, which is of this colour, 
but in France the red sells at two francs per 
cwt. higher, being need for the Turkey-red 
dye. Madder does not deterioiate by keep- 
ing, provided it be kept dry. It contains 
three volatile colouring matters, madder pur- 
ple, orange, and red. The latter is in the 
fom of crystals, having a Une orange led 
colour, and called Alizaine. This is the sub- 
stance which yields the Turkey-red dye. 

Madder is extensively grown on tlie cen- 
tral table land of Afighanistan, forming one 
of the leading prodoets of Belooefaiston ; and, 
according to Lt. (Sir Henry Pottinger), it 
sells in the Kelat bazar at about 1 0 lbs. for 2s. 

C hay-root, employed in the East Indies as a 
substitute for madder, is the root of Morinda 
eitrifoliOf nnder the name of Sooraojee. 
Turkey madder roots realise about BZft. per 
cwt. About 1,100 tons are annually shipped 
from Naples, worth about £30 per ton. Mad- 
der has become an article of great request, on 
aoooont of the fine searlet odour prodnoed 
from its roots, and is so essential to dyem and 
calico printers that without it they cannot 
carry on their manufactures. It is cultivat- 
ed extensively in HoUsnd, from whence it is 
imported in large qoantitlss hito both Eng- 
land and France, though it ia eoltiTated to 
some extent in both counttnes. 

Indian madder or munjistha, is the Rubia 
eordifolickf a varie ty w i tli w h i te fl o wers,a ua ti ve 
of Siberia, but is cultivated hirgely in the East, 
nsrticularly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, 
Sind, Quetta, China, &c., for its dye-stuflT, 
and is known as Munjeet. A small quantity 
is exported from China and India ; about 338 
Indian maunds were shipped from Calcutta in 
1840, and 2,828 in 1841. It fistehes in the 
London and Liverpool marketa from 20t. to 
25s. and 30*. per cwt, duty free ; 405 tons 
were imported into Liverpool from Bombay 
and Calcutta, iu 1849, and 526 tons in 1850, 
but Done was imported in 1861 and 1852. 
The Jniy In 1851, at tiie Giett Exhibition, 
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remarked of Uiis valuable dye-stuff, that tome | Butea frondosa. 
of tlie colours dyed with it are quite as permn- i eyperba. 
iieiit as those dyed witli madder, aud evea 
more brllliaat. The well-known imitations 
of Bandana haadkerchiefa, white figures 
farmed on a ground of Turkey-red are 
by means of an aqueous solutiou of chlorine. 
This is made to flow dowa through the 
red cloth in oertatn points which are 
defined and circnmscribed by the pressure of 
hollow lead types insei t^-d into plates of lead 
contained in a liydraiili(! pre».s. Tlie press is 
furuished wiUi a pair of pattern plates, one 
attached to the upper btodc <^ the press, and 
the other to the moveable part of it From 
twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth previou.-<ly 



Cocsalpinia sappan. 
Ciilotropijs gigantea. 

„ procera. 
Carperium, tpeeie$, 
CarttiamuB tinctvrius. 
ojqraeantha. 

CasuarixuL 

Oatbartooarpus fistula. 

Cedrcla toon a. 
Curuse, or whit« lead. 
Chirongia pripida. 
Chromate of lead. 
ChulchuUam. 
Cin nabar. 
Citrus galffida. 

„ meaiea. 
I ("Mivu-ai p'l^ latifoli.i. 



dyed ia Turkey-red arc stretched over each 



CiJi ijer, Hulpbate of 



Cratsc\-a religOM. 

('rocua Hativa. 
Cupressus, xpKrtet. 



Kati.sciJH caiinabiuus. 

saviculxfo- 



other as eveuly as possible, and then rolled 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen 
layers equal to the area of the jilates being clircuma louga 
drawn through between them, the press is ' Cuttcuta reflex*, 
worked, and the plates are brought together | Cy.lonb TulKarie. 
with a fo«se of upwards of 300 tons. The Jj;\;Sum'"^^'^ 
solution of cliloriuc is then allowed to flow 
into the hollows of the upper lead plate, Dioepyroa moUii* 
whtMH-e it descends on the cloth and |)ercolates ' Dnicteria draco, 
through it, extracting tlie Turkey-red dye, 
tiie intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
liquor from spreading beyond the limits of 
the figures perforated in the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching liquor has passed 
through, water is admitted ma similar manner 
to wash away tho chlorine. The pressure is 
then removed, and another square 
fourteen layers is moved forward under the 
plateSy aud the process ia repeated. When all 
tibe pieees have been discharged, they are 
winced in water, and further treated so as to 
improve the lustra both of the white and of 
the red. 

The annual quantities of dye woods con- 
sumed in Great Britain average 50,000 tons, 
of ▼aloe £800,000. The imports into Britain 

of indigo range to near 3,000 tons a year, 
vnliie £1 ,344,000. The exports of dyes from 
India is cousiderable. Exclusive of indigo 
and of Munjit, the foUowiog were the 
Talaes 

1857-58...JC 87,07r; | 1859-60 £104,089 

18,j8-59 106,343 11860-61 138,871 

The following mineral and vegetable dyes, 



are those in general use in India 

Acacia arabica. 
„ catechu. 



„ rugata. 
Adensaibcra jiavoniDa. 

Allhoeai 
Alum. 

Anacardium occidentsle. 
Anohuaa tinctoris^ 
Anenic 



Artocarpvis ijit«grifolia. 
Avicenuia tonicnt<Ksa. 
Buncbong bulu wotid ? 
Berberis artBtata&othora. 
Beiula, sptcitt. 
Bigooia cbioa. 
Bbea orellans. 

Borrfra mhiia. 
BunkitaBarring ofBorneo, 
uadasoribed. 



Klsholtzia polystacUya. 
Kiublicii ofticiiialia. 
Ficua venosa. 
GaU-nutR. 

Gamboge troe% bark. 
GamtK)ge. 
Garcinia i IH|itica 
Gardenia lloiida. 
Geranittm nodosum, 
of the ' Gioen-<*.irtli. 

(jtislfa tonu'iitnija. 
(lyumomia tingens. 
Hedyotia umbolhta. 
Hebndettdron g-.nubo- 
gcddes. 

pictorium. 
HibifloUB roaa aineiuia. 

Hypericiun •ifcnnn. 

„ ciiyaiifiiHt", 
ImiM^ena, tpecie*. 
IluUgofera tiuetoria. 
„ disiiuriiia. 
„ crtjrulca. 
Iron, 8u1pbate of 

„ Reequi „ „ 
Isatis indigoticsi. 
Lajward, uitramariuc. 
Lapis laculi. 

,, ,, artificial. 
Lamp Wank. 
Lawfiinii inermis. 
Lead, clirotnatu uf 

red oxide of, aandiir 
white, ceriiso. 
„ yellow oxide, litharge 
Lime. 

Lopisip bark. 
Makleua, berry of Bankok. 
Macrotomia euehrooia. 
llangifera indica 



MangosKma gamUogia. 
Maug kudu uf Celeb«a & 

Java. 
Melastomn, fniit. 
Memecylou tinctorium. 
Meapilus bengaleoiia. 
Morinda citrif ulia. 
tfnctoria. 
,, umbellata. 
Musa ji&radisiaca. 
Myrica aapida. 
Natrou. 

Neluiubitiin spccioaum. 
Nerium tini-tmidtn. 
NyciAntbe.<j arbortrietia 
Ochre, red, yellow, 
Oldetilandia umbellata. 
Orpiinent* Hartal. 
Parmelia kamtadiadalia. 
rcf^.iiniin li.irmala. 
Phuiitiia dubia. 
Phyllanthua, cpeciei. 
Putacia cabulica. 

'„ tiT'bitithus. 
„ vera. 
Pulygnnam avicularc. 
M barbatum. 
cliimm.se. 
tortuotiuin. 
„ tinctorium. 
Potash, impure carbrmate 

„ biHshromate. 
PotcntilLi nepaleiMML 
Prussian blue. 
pHVchotria, root. 
Pterooarpus santaliaoa 
Funioa granatum. 
QuercuB incana. 
lihauitms. inffctiiriiis, ca- 

tlurticua, virgatua. 
Rhemn emodi. 
RoceHa niontagtici. 
Kottlera tiuetoria. 
Knbia oordifolia. 
„ mnnjl'^ta. 
„ tinctoriuni. 
Uuellia, tpeeia. 
Sal-ammoniac. 
Salvadora oleoidea 

S ipindiis cinarginatiis. 
.Semecarpus aiLicardium. 
8oda, earbonaiie of. 
Stalagmites, gambogoiden. 
i>ytuploco3 cratsegioidua. 
„ racemoaa. 
„ tinotoria. 
Tamarindua indica. 
Tsmatix dioicA. 
M furaa. 

orientaJtB. 

.It T, 

Tephrosia, fpeciet. 
Termfaislia beHerica. 

catappa. 
cbi'bula. 
„ citrina. 
ThespeBui pnpulnea. 
Urootigma religioatmi. 
V.iohi Ilia 
Vcrilij^ria, 
Ventilago. 
Wrightia tinrt<iri.i. 
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Henna {Lawsonia itiermis^) the mohamr- 
dan weaen in Aaia use the shoots for dyeing 
their naUs red, and the same pnotiee prevails 
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hi Aiab4. la tbese countries the miinwaiii] rios of botanisto. The mordaoto nied are 
alitf AtkoMs are atatoed red in (he aaine . rioe4iraii, alkalies ftrom the combosticn of 

mma. some vegetable matters, as the finiit stalks 

Bvwse green fft/e-plants, are the tur- ' and mid-ribs of the cocoenot palm and alum 

max uid tite Iciives of the soap-acacia, brought from Chioa. 



Attmn§ala, which afford a beaudiVil green 

Of nd-ifye plamitf the rose-cotoared fruit 
ff fhe tamariDd "yields a beautiful deep red 
cilvjr. »ppniachin«r purple :" the wocul of 
^ Adenaatkera pavonina dyes red, uud the 
«Qi4«f ikaUaek ▼uniah tree affiBrds • red- 
ire. 

0/ yrlbv'dt/e plants^ the wood of the 



CkinteM dyes. — In China, colouring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derlTod frvm two 

species of plants, the Po/i/gonum Hnetorium 
iu the South, uiui the (ten tsing or Isatis 
t»r/i^o/tca, cultivated at Shanghai and CIiufhu. 
The Shanghai indigo (Isatis indigotica) is 
largely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis- 
tinct, a few miles to the south. The *'KoDg- 
wha," a variety of «afflowt'r (Carthamus tincto- 



rfiH of the pyschotria, tlie bark of ; riu?,) was found for the first time iu tiekls near 



iheputucge trees, the tlowcrs of the butea, 
tkeaAtf ihe Bengal quiuce, aod the leaTee 
•fAiaaecylou and the touk-yat, all pro- 

CK^srifht Tt'ilow-d vefs. 

Bitxi d^c-pla/it, tlie blo??soms of the shoe- 
plant ari; u^e^ \jy tlie Chinese to <iye 
laiv Uttk, the juice of the eashew tree 
iNithlKk to linen, and the fruit of the 
a^iawa affords a black-dye. 

Tii Skan black celebrated vej^ctnldo dvo 
i?»ii(frMB the fruit of a species of ebony, 
i>itffn$ m§UiSf which is said to grow on 

lontiiiia that separate the proviuoe of 
Tartrmin the Siamese territories. Isolated 
; C 'S'j be seen in the gardens oi Tavoy, 

JLfiimaia. — Mason. 

fiMBiH dyeing, the Javanese, of all 
^^Ui^fse^ kuaTemade the highest pro- 
F* ii »ll the useful arts. They have a 
^«cfett>nn for dyeing or tinting, — " madal 

Malays express it only l)y the word fur 
^^f%^ekalup. " Yetthooulygeueric words 
^«aher«r them possesses for ''cotonr," 
'k Sanscrit, waroa ; and the Portuguese, 
tiEU. Their colours are usually sombre, — 
'•aieTirid, bat generally fjwt. Blues are 
prulaced from iudigo, yielded lor tlie 
ky the Indigofera tinetoria, as in 
"^[•rts of ludia, but in Sumatra, occa- 
from the Mar'^denia tinetoria, a plant 
ft^oaiurjil order of the Asclepiadeae. Yel- 
ire prgduced from the woods of two 
of Artocarpus, the jack and ohampa> 
^ran tamerie ; aad reds from the 
■*«f the root of the " mangkudu** the 
nml»el lata,— from the **knsitmba- 
*afflower or Carthamu? tinctorius, from 
^'humiAthkling" which is the annotto, 
"^Biu orellana, firom the sapang, or sapan- 
*H Cesalpinia sapan, and from the nidus 
*«• l»c insect. Black is pioduced from the 
^ ^ the mangostin fruit, and of the 
*^|w«^," Terminalia catappa, with sul- 



Cadiug. This dye, is iield in high esteem by 
the ChiBese, and is used in dyeing the red and 
scariet silks and crapes which are so common 

in the country, and so much and justly ad-i 
mired by foreigners of eveiy natiou. Large 
quantities are annually produced iu the Che- 
kiang province near Ningpo. He ChineBe 
and Indian safRower have turned out to be 
alike, or nearly so. When Mr. Fortune pre- 
pared to take up his late residence in China, 
his attention was directed by the Calcutta 
Agricultnml Society, to the Chinese varnish 
tree, BAmt species, the wax-inseet tree» 
Fraxinus species, and to the soap-bean tree» 
Ceesalpinia species : to the various trees valu- 
able for their fruit or timber and ornamental 
plants ; but above all, to the green iudigo 
(so called), Xkmmmu spedea^ which yielded 
a dye that was at that time atltaetSog much 
attention in France. 

JiueUia indigotica. — In China, in one part 
of the Chekiang province, and also amongst 
the Fnn^-hwa mountains to the westward of 
Niugpo, there are large quantities of a blue 
dye produced, whicdi is in fact the indigo of 
that part of the country. A vnlunhle kind 
of indigo is made from a species of woad(ihatis 
indigotica) which is cultivated eztensivelj in 
the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanghai. The kiud iu Chekiang equally 
valuable, if not more so, is made from a species 
of Ruellia, which may be called Buellia 
indisoCica. The same plant, apparentlj, 
has lately been discovered in the Assam 
country in N. E. India, where it is also culti- 
vated for the blue dye it affords. On 
examining it iu the garden of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, alcmg* 
side of the Chinese kind^ it oertainly bears a 
most striking resemblsnce. — Fortune's Res, 
among the Chittese, p, 145 ; IVasuUrings in 
China, 1846. 



.v.. Bhamnm§ — Green indigo^** has been at- 
iraa. Sails and nets are dyed, and Iracthig much notice latelj both in India and 

*fao tanned with a wood called in < in Europe. A portion of cotton cloth ob- 
^'aW,*' which is ihe Bicinns tnnn- i taiued in China by the French manufae- 
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turers being greatly admired on account of ' 2nd. That this dye-stuff contains neither 

the peculiar green of its dye, was subnaitted ' indigo or anything derived from that dyeing 



to the celebrated chemiiit, M. Persoz, with a 
reqneBt that be wonld endeavour to aMertaiD 

the compoaition of the green oolour. The 
following is a translation of this report upon 
this subject to the Academy of Sciences. 
He was led to tiie convictiou, by isolating the 
c<douriug principle, that the green was pro- 
duced by a dyeing material of a peeuliar 
nature and tui gemria, Ik further was evi- 
dent^ 

1st. — That the colouring matter was %3 
organic prodnet (rf yegetaUe or^in. 

2nd.— That the fabric on which it was 
fixed was charged with a strong dose of alum 
and a little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the 
presence of which uecessaiily implied that 
mordanla bad been uaed in dyeing the ealioo. 

These reaulta were so pc^itive, and at the 
same time so opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all tliat is re- 
corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro- 
toMWi employed in China tat the prodnetioD 
of green, that Mr. Fortune was induced to go 
into a more detailed investigation of thesubject; 
and he applied to Mr. Forbes, the American 
Conenl at Canton, for lome of this yalnable 
material. The substance is met with in 
thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strong 
analogy with that of Java indigo, but of a 
finer cake and differing besides from indigo 
both in ita composition and in all its efaemioal 
properties. On infusing a small fragment of 
the substance in water, the liquid speedily 
became coloured of a deep blue with a shade 
of green. After the temperature had been 
raised to the boiling p<^t^ n pieee of calioo^ 
prepared for printing with mordants of alum 
and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a true 
dye was tlie result. The following appear- 
ance were observed* The portion .of the 
labrie to which alum had been applied showed 
n deep green, of more or less intensity, ac- 
cording to the stren^^th of the mordant. The 
portions charged with both alum and oxide of 
iron yielded a deep green, with a shade of 
eliye. The portiona charged with oxide of 
iron alone yielded a deep olive. The parts of 
the cloth where no mordant had been applied 
remained sensibly paler. The colours thus 
obtained were treated with all the re-agents 
to wliieh the Chinese calico had in the first 
instance been subjected, and they behaved in 
precisely the same manner. From thcee ex- 
periments it may be inferred, 

Ist. That the Chinese possess a dye-stufi* 
presenting tiie physical aspect of indigo, 
whidi dyes green with mordants of ainm nod 
iron. 
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principle. Mr. Fortune adds, that by £ome 
tiie flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
were sent home as the "green ind^o^" but 
this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green 
is not that kind noticed by the French nanu- 
factorera. He found flelda under eultivation 
with a kind of Rhumuus apparantly. The 
Chinese farmer called it " Loh-zah, or " Soh- 
loh-slioo," and they showed him samples of the 
cloth which had been dyed with it. Theae 
samples eonrespeiided exaetlj with ^ose Mnt 
back from Itanee^ and thsj told btm that two 
kinds were necessary — namely, the variety 
they cultivated in their fields and one whicL 
grew wild on the hills — in order to produce 
the dye in question. The former they called 
the yellow kind and the latter the white kindL 
The dye itself was not extracted by them j 
they were merely the growers. Further in- 
quiries ou the subject of the manufacture of 
the "green indigo" were eondneted in oou- 
nexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Bov. J. 
Edkins, of Shanghai, who found that a con- 
siderable portion of this dye was made ue«i- 
a city called Kia-hing-foo, situated a few 
miles west from Shanghai. Dr. Loekbsvt* 
writes from information procured by Mr, 
Edkins that the bark of two kinds of the 
tree known as the 'green shrub' (Luk-char.) 
one wild, which is called the white, ami 
another cultivated, wbieh is called tfao 
yellow, are used to obtain the dye. The 
white bark tree grows abundantly m the 
neighbourhoods of Kea-hing and Ningpo ; the 
yellow is produce at Tsah-kou-paog, where 
the dye is nunulbetured. This phue ia two 
or three miles west from Wang-steen, a mar^ 
ket town situated a little to the south of Kea- 
hing. The two kinds are placed together 
in iron pens and thoroughly boiled. The 
residuum ia left undisturbed for three days, 
after whidi it is pla(;ed in huge earthenware 
vessels, and cotton cloth, prepared with lime, 
is dyed with it several times. After five or 
six immersions the colouring matter is wash- 
ed from the cloth with water, and pJeaed ia 
iron pans to be again boiled. It is then tatrmi 
up on cotton yarn several times in succeseioii, 
and when absorbed in this way it is next 
washed off and sprinkled on thin paper. When 
half drj the paper is pasted on light smesyi 
and strongly exposed to the sun. The pro* 
duct is called Lukkaon. In dyeing cotton 
cloth with it, ten parts are mixed with three 
parts <tf aubcarbonate of potash in boiling 
water. *< The dje ssade at Tsahpkoo-pang 
is not used to dye silk fabrics, because it in 
onij a rough surface which takea it reuUiy. 
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The quantity required of clean lye being 
poured off and strained, sheep dung in the 
proportioii of three oanoee to • pint of Ije it 

dissolved in one-half of it, and this solution is 
irhitiif!Tw it a superiority over other greens. ' again strained. The otiier half of the lye is 



h i*TM rrain Kea-hiii^ as far as Shauting. 
h tL*« madd iu the province of Hoooau and 
it.\iag{», but tfae dje at these pleeee is said 
l»kdm inftrior quality. It has loDg been 

ml br paioters in water-colours, but the 

ifpil:citiori of it to dye cloth was first made 
laijiboui tweuty years ago. If some method 
Mtid be diKovered of applying it to silk 
ttMit vwld baoooM stiU osefal." 
TVdupsbroaght from Kea-hing were iden- 
iioi vii the " Soh-Ioh," or " Loli-zah" 



mixed with half its bulk of giugilio oil and 
half as much tsiky (the saponaceous water 
procured during and retained fimn former 
process being in fact a solution of soap in 
water) the two liquora arethen mixed together ; 
and if UiiogB are faTounble^ a milky soom 
arises. 

The proportions required kn; say half a 
pound of a jam, would be gingilie oil half a 
pint bj two piuta, taiky, (soapy liquor from 
former pro( ("^s) a quarter of a pint, sheep 



!RlaBiia.ip.) The mode of extracting the dung two or three ounces. 



<ijifcffiitiie bark or wood (for both seem to 
ieai^j^ Is practised bj the Chinese, appears 
u b(ii0tiBd tadioQB, bat with the European 
b:siRi^ of chemistry this might possibly 
t«:a:r>vri From these investit;ations it 
•WBtiitpear that two colouring priuciples 
■■■■himy to the production of this dye. 
l^>h«*V| wiU not aibct the value of it as 
tnia^permanent green, a quality whichhas 
^<««^eciated by the French manufacturers, 
^»kiLialso well known to the Chinese. — 
^'^sRetuieHce atuoug the Chinese^ page 



The yarn having been thoroughly imbued 
with this mordant is dried in the sun for 
some hours, it is then again soaked and dried 
as before. The same night it is treated with 

an additional jwrtion of mordant ; is put into 
covere<l ve?«*els and allowed to remain till 
morning. If any mordant remain the same 
process is again repeated. 

The yam is at night moistened with the lye 
first prepared diluted with one-third of its 
bulk of water and put into covered vessel*. 



, ^ The yarn in drying, it should he remarked, 

^ should have the position constantly changed 

^H«Mt— >Dr.Hejne's4eseriptioo of dye- to prevent the mordants or lye from aecamu- 
YflOoD jaro with chay-root, is as follows : lating in the lower part. 

T»T»n l.eit)g washed and untwisted that Next day the yarn is spread out to dry 
^ s&j Bot [j^come entangled and being bo the bamboo, it is taken in at ni^'ht and tvonted 
liial every part may be equally i with lye, this alternate soaking or thorough 
P*"^ by the colouring matter, is divided moistening with lye at night and exposure 
^Wte of thirty or forty threads, through during the day are ecmtiniied without inter- 
^tfvhichat the middle and extremities! mission till the yarn appears saturated with 
i *<Wdi t}jrea<l is loosely sewed, but so as to | lye, or in fact till the oil is converted into 
*^*titrery thread lx;ing exposed to tlie soap, this if the lye is sufficiently stmng niav 



»n when hung up and the threads 
'•J«t«s bamboo. 
^jiTD is washed and cleansed in cold 



occupy five days. This is ascertained by 
washing a fow inches ttcm off the bundle 
in water holding some astringent in solution 

''^»i<iej by half an hour's manipulation, it a wliitish scum will arise, and it is from the 

kept in water in covered vessels till it feeling of this scum when worked between 



' putrid smell which takes place in 
^ twoitjr^bor to thirty-six hoars, during 
^ iiii occailonaUy pressed and worked 

'^^ '^oaner of an hour together, it is then to 

*»*be<i as clean as possible, beaten on a 



the hands, and the appearance of it afterwards 
that th€^ determine the state, the workman 
being satisfied of the completion of ehie process, 

the yam is again moistened for one day, 
morning and evening, with much diluted lyc 
earthen pot and then hung up or plain water. The yarn may be immediately 

I washed, but the process is much improved by 
^ this proeeis is going on a lye is pre- retaining it for seme weeka probably to allow 
of the ashes of ti^e plantain or other j the anamaliabg matter to get fixed. 
IE cold water, it is an object to have this I Before washing it thoroughly the yam is 
^*^*'iffi<:ient strength which is detennined washed in a small quantity of water which 

receiving the soapy particles in solution is 
retained by the dyer under the denominatioa 
of tsiky, it gradually acquires some eonaistenee 
and a disagreeable smell. The yarn is then 
washed in a tank till nothing of the nefdMt 

> m 



^■fiaglo a small quantity about half as 
^ Sii^iUe oil and giving to it a gentle 
^"ov: ihoaU it torn immediately white 
&0 visible globules of oil ewimiifaiig on 
^"rfw.ilisgood. 
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seemiugly remains, but the smell and a certain 
softuosd to the touch. OcctBionally the whole 
process is ugaiu repeated. 

The yaru being thus thoroughly impreg- 
nated wiUi the mordant, a cold infusion of 
cassah leaves in water is made, and after some 
hours the rnrti is put iuto it and handled in 
such a niauuer as to expose every thread to 
its actiou, it is allowed to remaia therein all 
night, the quautitj of leaf used in the infunon 
is so great that it resembles a paste. 

Next morning the water is wrung out 
from the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken 
off and fresh ones with an equal quantity of 
chay-root snbetituted for half a pound of yam, 
a hiindful of each is sufficient : after two hours 
the yam is laid in the liqunr. 

The same process is repeated on the third 
day ; by this time the yam usually changes 
to a reddish yellow eolonr with oeeasional 
red spota^ a I^uor in which to soak the yarn 
is now prqiared of a handful of chay^root in 
water. 

On the fourth day die yarn will appear in 
ihe evening of a light red colour, it is to be 
treated in ihe same manner as on preceding 
days, and a similar liquor to the last named is 
prepared for soaking it in at night. 

On the fifth day the yam is washed in a 
tank and allerwards dried hi the sun : aa usual 
fbr soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared 
of pounded cassah leaves mixed with gingilie 
oil suilicieut to form a dry paste, of which 
about half au ounee is mixed in the usual 
portion of water after standing two hours a 
handful of chay*root is added and the yam 
immediately immersed for the night. 

The mode of proceeding on the sixth day 
is precisely similar, but the liquw for the 
night is prepared wholly of diay-root. 

On the seventh day the yarn is again 
washed, dried, &c., ou this and the next lUiy 
it is immersed in a liquor composed of equal 
parts of cassah leaves and ehay-root in water. 

The yam is now boiled in a liquor composed 
of that strained from it at the last night's 
process with the addition of chay-ront, n liand- 
ful for half a pound of yarn, and sulhuient 
water to give room to agitate the yam freely. 
The pot containing the liquor is placed on the 
fire which is kept up briskly till it begins to 
boil, it is then kept fimraering till a rose- 
coloured froth rises aud covers the surface 
when the fire is withdrawn and the pot with 
its contents allowed to cool gradually ; during 
ihe boiling, the contents of the pot is stirred 
quickly so as to expose the yarn as little as 
possible to the action of tlie air, when cold the 
yarn is taken oot and waahed in a tank beaten 
as usual and dried in the sun ; its colour 
ahonld be m bright and lively red, if it fiul it 
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is occasionally brightened by steeping once 
more lu a liquor composed with cassah leaves 
aud chay-root, the former being mixed first 
with a little gingilie oil, a temporai'y brilliaucy 
is forther given by putting it in a cold inftiaion 
of safar wood. 

The J^rocefiH appears to have been introtluced 
for nearly eighty years iuto Europe : of late, 
improvements have been made but the process 
is still a tedious one. 

Madder — In Ure's Dictionary of Arts 
under " Madder," several procoBses are 
described with minuteness : the following is 
one in which the several processes in use at 
£lberfola are enumerated : 

1. Cleaning the cotton by boiling in a 
weak alkaline bath for four hoars ; cooling 
aud rinsiug. 

2. Working it thoroughly four times over 
in a steep eonsisting <^ 800 lbs. of water, 15 
lbs. of potash, 1 pailful of sheep's dung, and 
12^ lbs. olive oil, in which it should remain 
during night. Next day it is drained for an 
hour, wrung oot and dried, this treatment 
with the dung steep and drying is repented 
three times. 

3. It is now worked in a bath containing 
120 quarts of water, 18 lbs. of potash and six 
quarts of olive oil, Uien wrang out and dried, 
this ateep is repeated four times. 

4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
next process ; a slight rmsing, wringing and 
drying in tlie air. ' 

6. Bath made of a decoction at 1 10** F. of 
semnl and not gulk in which the goods renuun 
dunng the night, they are then strongly wrung 
aud dried in the air. 

6. Aluming with the addition of potash 
and chalk ; wringing, working it well through 
this bath where it is left during the night. 

7. Draining, aud stitKig rinsing, the fol- 
lowing (lay piling up in a water cistern. 

8. Btusiug repeated next day aud steep- 
ing in water to remove any excess of alum 
from the fibres, the goods eontbue in the 
water till taking to the dyeing bath. 

9. The maddering is made with addition 
of blood, sumach, aud nut galLs, the bath is 
brought to the boil in 1^ hour and kept boil- 
ing for an half an hour. 

10. The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 
24 to 36 hours in a covered copper, with an 
oily alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid 
two days in clean water and dried. 

11. Finally the greatest brightbess is at- 
tained by boiling for three or four hours in a 
soaj) bath containing muriate of tin, after 
which tlie yarn is rinsed twice, over-steeped 
and dried. 

This is an instance of the very little pro> 
grass that art has made in simpliQring a pro> 
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trikm, tbe tnperiority id the result is, 
^Niflo be attributed to the solutioD of fftlts 

c/tiawed to brighten the colours. 
Mmda.—la maoj parts the roots of 



fblnidi oBbelktA tre emplojed i 
tlikf-notm djehig cotton jam red : the 

eoioBT !! neither so bright or so durable. 
br. H<7D€ thus describes the proceBP. Take 
^ ik of white cotton jam and soak it in 
gtDgihe oil : a strong Ije made of the 
■kaif As milk hedge, and the yam steeped 
ii it for four nights being dried in the Bun 
d^tfaedsj, it i;> then washed in brackish 
wttKiad dried in the suu. 

FiTeteen (iiutcha 13^ lb. ?) of togara root 
fttlt povjflred are pvt into a pot ot water 
tocnL? with the jam and kept all night over 
tirsot towdung, in the morning it is taken 
Mtcd dried in the sun, the same process i» 
Rpaad for two successive days and nights 
liieoopletes the process. It is probable 
fatapmor dje might be obtained if the 
■■■cities were observed m in djeing 
»^ 4sT-root. The green dye, China, 
^ 'Ma;' " lo-kao," or " king-lok; 
«■ fia mftde known to Europe in 1 846 
■■liA tiaie^ aeientific men have prose- 
(■rfkisifics nfcarding it Its price in 
^bi! coQtinned ateadj at 24 dollars tlie 
In Chiaa, the preen cloths dyed by 
asitenal. atf? called liou-saif but are 
to \ht trade as *o-io-pou, green colour 
dyed bj the bark : ngkumdo^ 
IJMphMl colour) and nghiou-lo-pou 
'pw BymphsR cloth,) that i?, cloth dyed 
^"^hhkao of the colour of the leaves of 
>b&T£ptijea. Eacli piece of liou-sai^ is feet 
sod one foot or tne foot one inch 
*^ad in 1848^ cost from 50 to 58 cents. 
J»^{'a to the /tf-Aoo, the French Consul, 
^ Mritijnv, ^nt one preen dye stuff called 
F-Ukn^llf^ ten cattie<^ of which cost 4,920 
■P*^«es : and another called iong'loh, greeu 
to be prepared from the fUhme, fifty 
of which cost 20,800 sapequet. Tong- 
a jk« Chinese for venligris, and no-mi is 
^ Ckioese name ot tlif tilntinoiis x'xcc. From 
plant, it is not probable tliut any greeu 
7<wobe prepared, and tong-loh is proba- 
"^^e snbetanoe obtained from the 
of the loh-chou. Lo kao or Ion kao, 
^ " nete sifrnifies green pluo or green lac, 
^»il who have sent samj)le8 of the green 
T*itielf, call it lo kao or lo kiao. In Can- 
^ < u> M^o ; in FeUen Uok-koa and lek- 
2 ^ first eonaideiable consignment of 
Tp«idje was received in Paris in 1853, 
*|J»t»ich date, it has become an article of 
2j Atthe Universal Exhibition held at 



expoted, and Dr. Bojie enbeequentlj staled 
tbiKt there eie three kinds of the green dye of 

China or green indigo. The first from China, 
the second from the Burman empire, and the 
tliird from Assam. That from the valley of 
the Brahmapotra, inAiMUD, is called raum, 
and is extracted from ■ species of Ruellia. 
This plant, the specific name of which is not 
known, or a nearly allied species is culti- 
vated with the &ame object in Po^u and 
Bormah. It is altogether different from the 
/t/a-rotfM. whidi is vie product of the Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria of R. Brown, which by some is 
supposed to be the JR. Comosa, fFall., the 
Ebermaiera axillares, De Cand. Others point 
to tlie li. Comota, Roxb., which is the R. 
eneoma of Stendel^ and the Butenea nl mifolia 
of De Cand. M M. Edan and Bemi, in 1854, 
reporterl that they had procured a very 
tine green from the fruit of the lo-zn, but 
were uueuccessful iu regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with- 
out doubt the baik of the lo-ca was em- 
ployed to furnish the stuff with which to 
dye cloth green, and that the fruit was 
used in the preparation of green paint for 
paper. These points were repeated by M, 
BemI in 1855. All the experiments hitherto 
made with the bark and the leawes of the 
Rhamnus chlorophorus and Rhnmnui ntilie, 
have not been decisive. M. Persoz has 
succeeded in extracting a yellow dye from 
the bark of Rhamnns chlorophorus and the 
berries of the Bhamnus ntilis, but he could 
not discover a trace of the green dye in 
the extracts prepared from the berries of both 
kinds, which were sent to him by the Agri- 
Horticulturai Society of ludia. Nevertheiesft, 
if we are to receive the united teatimonj of 
Fathers Helot and A3rmeri, MM. Araaudtison, 
Edkins, Fortune and Remi, we must beliere 
that it is the bark of tlic l)ranchoP, and perhaps 
also of the roots of the Rhamnus chlorophorus 
and Rhamuus utilis, but especially oi the 
former, that gives to the green dje that 
brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
influence of artificial light. The fruit, at 
least that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, 
probably yields a green colouring matter 
analogous to the bladder green, and differing 
from the true green dje both in colour and 
propertiei. The Chinese declare that other 
species of tfie same pcnus have dyeing 
properties. The Pe-pin lo-chou, is the Rham- 
nus chlorophorus of DeCaisne ; and the 
Am^-pt Uhehou, the Bhamnus utilis and the 
author remarks that, *' Until some European 
chemist shall have discovered traces of the 
green dye in some of the parts of the plants 
I am about to treat of, the flowers, the 
■1855, samples of greeu dye were berries, the seeds, the leaves, the bark or Uie 
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root, it caoQOt be ftSBorted that these planti are 
really those theChinese use to dye their cottons 
with or from winch thf*y prepare the lo kao." 
There are Bome Kuropeun plants which dye 
a green colour, the blue-flowered Scahions, is 
used for that purpose in Sweden : the Meliiaa 
offioinalU yield ooder the action of spirits of 
wine, a permanent green dye, and the 
Merciirialis perennis yields a [ maiHMit blue 



DY£S. 

still la(er a scarlet. According to Waldl 
and Kitaible, the green berries ^ K. tinctc 
have dyeing properties similar to those of 
fruit of ii. catharticuB, but more esteeme 
the dyers. The inner bark of B. Inftcto 
dyes yellow, when fi«eh : brown-red, w 
dry. The di y bark of the R. fi-angulayi 
a brown or dark-red, and the fresh a yel 
dve, and its root as well as the bark and w 



Juaticia tinctoria, Xmir. ; Adenostemma 
tincterinm, Catt» g Sanseviera laete-virens, 
J/am. : Asclepias tiugens, Roxb. ; Melissa 

otlieiualiH, Linn., have not yet been examined. 
Various plant.-* stated to yield a green dye, 
colouring matter have been examined, but in 
vain for the green dye of Ckima, there ere the 
Arando phragmitij^, Linn. ; the Artichoke, 
deadly night shade, wild chervil, ash-tree, 



green. The greeu dyes from liie Hue Ilia ; of R. calharticus, a yellow and volatile co! 

^ * ^ * named MkMimo-innthine, whioh is dissol 

by the alkalis and converted into a magi 
cent purple. The bark of R. catharticus 
R. alaternns dye yellow : the wood of 
latter species dyes dark-blue, and the roo 
R. infeetoritts a brown. The leaves oi 
alatemns yield a yellow edoar, and those 
R. frangula, a grcenitih yellow. A mixi 
of the cuttings of R. alaternui, which yiel 
dark-blue, with the fre.sh bark of the 



lucerne, Lycoperf^iciim esculentnni, 3^*7/ 
MercurialiH perenjiis, y.iw/i., Rouabea arborea, buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, K. frang: 
Blanco ; the groundsel and the eommon field and B. infectorius, which oontain a yeii 
clover. In the experiments of M. Michel, colouring matter, ought to prodnee a gre 

he has obtained tolerable greens A*om the I It is establinhed that the European Rhai 

berries of RhHtnnus cntliai (icu?, Linn , and 1 contain a volatile principle, and nearly 
Rhamnii'^ nl.itui uus, Linn., but not improving • same changes take place in the colouring a 
by artiticial light. He found that cloth taken ter of the several species, from ved to viol 



out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, 
and placed at night on the grass, had assumed 
towuds morning and long before it was 
exposed to t!ie ray? of tlie sun, a deep green 
colour. A tiainp atmosphere and dew were 
found to in(u-ease the intensity of the tint. 
The lower side near the grass was searoely 
at all coloured, and a cloth left all night in 



to blue^ to green, and to yellow. The lo J 
possesses &llar qualities, and it is possi 

that the green dye, 80 remarkable when « 
posed to light, is a compound of l»lue a 
yellow having separately the t>ame propel 
and united in the bark of R. chlorophoi! 
But M. Bondot suspects that the supfi 
mentary yellow requisite to produce the gr« 
of lo koa is not obtained from one of t 



a dark room was found in the morning to be 
imchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a j Rhamni, but from the hoang-chi^ the fruit 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. , Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the flower b«<i 
The green fruit of the Bhamnus infbctorius, | the Styphno-lobinm Japonioum. In IS 
£ifm.,( Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn.), when ^ir. Robert Fortune was sent to Chi 
Perpian bf i i ios of R. alaternus, Linn.y and ! by the E. 1. Company to jaofure tea p!ai 
R. amygdaiiiiUR Desf , atTord a yellow colour ' for the nurserie.'^ in the HimalHyn'«, he %^ 
The fruit of the R. tVangala, Linn., gathered particularly directed to give his atteinioii 



plants of that country stated to prodsct 
green dye. Accmdin^y he sent seeds si 
HHKi :1( > to the Agri-Hordcnltnral Society 



m July and August before they are ripe, yield 
according to Damboumey and Leuchs, a fast 
and brilliant yellow. According to Buchoz, o 

green. Atid when they are ripe, in Scptem- Bengal, from which numerous plants li« 
her ntid Octoiter, thcv dve a purj>li>h blue been forwarded to all parts of India, 
without any mordant, and green, violet and ?eein.s esul>Ii»hed that tlie trees from whM 
blue-violet,orblueaccordingtothenatureof Ae | the green dye is prepared are twospseiesi 
mordant employed. Dnmboomey obtained j Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chine 
on wool, from the juice of the ripe l)errie8 
fermented, very fine and fa.^t preen?, varying 
from an apjd*' to a thrk-green. The colour- 



ing matter of the berries of the R. infectorius, 
is~yellow before they are yellow, mid dark- 
purple red as soon as they have attained ma- 
turity. Buchoz notices a similar peculiarity 
in the fruit of the R. catharticus, before 



white skin, and which grows in abaiidfl'M 
in the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. fl 
other is called yellow skin by the Chioe&e, 
cultivated al Tsob-kaoo-paog, where toa 
thirty men are employed in the prepantio 
of the dye stuff. M. Fortune sent to India nn 
to England plants of both the cultivated an 
wild species. The flowers, leaves, rooU 
bark and fruit have all been indicated st w 



ripening it yields a safl"ron-red ; after ma 
turity, a green, known as bladder-green, and part of the phut from which the lokoa *• 
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Hm wild ■pedes is a ehnib and 

■ oiMloa- Si-lo-za^ from the circumstance 
tirtito its bark is boiled in water, n white 
WB-jfonned, which subsequently passes to 
roa^ksi-i»i, meaaing Red-scum bark. The 
M tfttepe-U-lo-sa, w white tkin, howsTer 
ioaf it be twHed. The Pa-pi lo-ehou, or 
Bhaan ehiorophorus, is cultivatad between 
25' ad 36* of N. L., but more especially, 
tbMt tk 30* and 3 1 ' of N. Lat. The hong- 
PtIhIm or Bhamoaa chloropborus, ia meu- 
M ■ M N. L. 89* and down to 
SLVf. This seems the hardiar back -thorn 



DTBS. 

Ma-ly ia the name of a tree growing wild in 
the province of Hit-cheoo, the berk of which 

is nRP(l to (lye common cloths. 

Toxocarpufi Wiplitinim«. Hooker, ie the 
Aficiepias curossavica of Lour, It is called 
in Chineie Ma-li-kiu. 

Tlie Chineee have two modes of djeing 
green, ftrti^ with the flowers of the hoai-hoa 
and in<lit;o ; second, hr indipo alone. 

Green-dyes. — Since tlio nii<ldlo of tlio 18th 
ceoturj-, various accouuta have beeu published 
of etnft wliidi dye ilbrooe snbetancee of a 
green colour. Amongst these, the Teai of 



lolawWeof withstanding the pevere frosts Cocliin-rhiim was mentioned by Poivre about 

«:t.;;i: : ; i j},^ ^^^j. 1759, and apnin bv Father Hortn in 

1766. Poivre's sraall work, printed at Ver- 
don in 1768, mentions that " Teai," on being 
fermented like the indigo^ Ibmisfaee an abun- 
dance of green flowers, which of themselves 
yield an emenild preen and persistent dye. 
Father Horta, writing in 1766 'corns to re- 
peat the above when he states that the Tong- 
kinese enltiTate a plant named ** taai* as he 

found 



«f Tcai-li, but it is evi(ient that both species 
ui( la tbuQiiaoce in the northern parts 
rfJeywfieea of Tc ha k iang, over a epace 
di&tfmn Biilee. Lo sa, or Lo-ia or Lok 

lAiidMtenn applied to the branches, of 
Atpiatwben tied up in faggots for i^ale to 
'fci^. But tiicre are two kinds of such 
%iQt MS termed pa-hi-lo-sa, or white- 
^aai i;ncB vino branch, and the other 

^■^^i^o^ red skinned gre«l Tine branch. ' Hays, found only in Tongkin and' Cochin- 

F«ti!ffH«»!ot states that the people of Can- I Ciiiiia, which, beinp steeped, furnishes a green 
•^^awk^se montitain« the plant grows, ^ flower, that yields a very strong emerald 

gieeii dye. The word " tsai" is not Coehin- 
Chinese, bnt Chinese, and has two meanings, 
a plant or herb, and a pot-herb or vegeta- 
ble. Subsequently in the year vii. of the 
French Revolution, a green dye plant of Co- 
chin-Chiiia, was brought to the notice of 



*i il Utu-io'chottf — willow green tree. 
^Mrtiias that a flumier near Hong- 
who had eome plantations of the 

f^BTtttd Rhamnus, named itU^ sab, and 

*^-*i»a. Mr. Sinclair gives hwuy-ohiang- 

*^«riee-chi, as the uume of a bark uHe<l in , „_ . ..^ , , ,,. 

Wnsfcrdjeiiig cotton green. The Hong- . Kurope by de Cossigny, under the name of 

"\ Diuh'xanh, He describes the plant as very 
like halm, and adds that a green fecula is 
obtained from it by trituration, and osed to 
dye every shade of green. 

Chinese Green — M. Hondot's book entitled 
2\otice du Vert de Chine, contains specimens 
of calico and silk dyed with the * green,* 
and engrarings of two plants, Mhammts 
utilis and B/iamntts ehhtvphorut, from 
whirh it is derived. These plants are new 
to European cultivators ; they are, however, 
allies of the Mhanmus thecz<ins, which 
has long been known as a tree from which 
the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to n>e as a substitute for tea. The 
colonr of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, one of that class of colours 
which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fket, some immediate principle 
which can only be developed by light, and it 
is a nice task for chemists to discover what 
this is. Persor says thnt light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an indtmtrinl 
agent ; «id of the Chinese green he remai ks 
that it Is tui gen€ri§, containing neither 
yellow nor blaou By experiments made at 
Lyon, it appears that six species of the 
European Rhamnus will yield a green dye« 
► 189 



^krhiahMall the characteristics of a wild 

The magnifiirent lustre, is only ob- 
'**w»ftcr irojners'ion in the infusion of the 
KHHioo. At Ayf', Father Helot was 
■••i tlttt the lo-kan«, was prepared from 
Jjkikif the pe-pi, — and the dyers of Khiu- 
^'■^hidisLiibed a process for dyeing silks 
»i "flttaiM urith the pe-pi only. It would 
^tlttUhe pe-pi alone yields vif.let, blue 
•'''flWii, tPitording to cir(runi>tanr< s, and a 
PJ^Ierkitd of the lo-kao, or green dye on 
^ t watery green tending to aaure, 
lime or alan ; that the hong-pi yields 
'J*^1mw to impart a green to the colour, and 
^iJw lo-kao is impure if the admixture of 
be in too great a proportion. The 
■■"lhai which tlie green dye is obtained 
**|hsnf. Rhamnos tinctorios of China 
^ from R. chlorophorus only in the shape 
^ calyx. Xha Khamni indigenous to 

f l""*^ SUb. tad Zutmrimi, Japan. 

rf"^*^. Bmge, North China. 

^ be^oa, Lmr. Berchsaua Loureiriana, Dt Cand, 

JVCtdib-CUaa. 

^ Caisne told M. Roodot that an 
horticuItiiriFt had reared a scrophu- 
t!^' ptsnt, winch had beea sent to him 
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Blancard'sMannal of Trade of India meotions > also forward. It takes half an hour todje a I 



vrhnt Europeans call Green Indigo. M 
J^et'evre, Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochiu- 
China, was acquaiated with the green dye, and 
one of his Cocfain-Ghineie intorprMera at 
Touninne iofotia«d Urn that the greon dye 
]>Iant prows in the provinces of Quang-nam 
and Quang-duCy but especially in the latter in 



whole "than" of cloth. The oil is obtained' 
from the seeds of the plant yielding tliepreen- 
dye, and expressed in the ordinary bazar 
liuhion in the commoo ** k<doo^*' it haa a 
beaatiful colour, limind and burna well. 

CarthamuM tinctoriut, the safflower, is a 

pretty annual plant, found wild in Egypt and 



the vicinity of Hou^-fo— and that it imparts , theLevant. The petals of the safflower contoin 



a green dye both to silk and cottra, and he 

supposes it possible that the faecula of the 
dinh-xang (xang in Cochin-Chinese means 
green yellow) may be identical with the 
tsai," of Poivre and Father Horta. In 



a red colouring matter insoluble in water, and 
ealled rartbam^iae, derlTed pcobablj fivm the 

oxidation of a peculiar principle existing id the 
petals, called carthamine, and by Dumas, car- 
thamoui acid. When a weak soda solution of 
eartbamine it left in contact with oxygen, it 
first becomes yellow and then red, and on aatn- 



car-; 
when 



1 779, Charbentier de Cossigny when noticing 

the </titA<ea»A asserted that the Indigo plant, 

when boiled by a process differing frora that j rating this red liquor with citric acid, red 
followed to obtain the blue, also yields a green ' thamine is thrown down. The affinity of 
fecula. Neither liOnreinH in his Flora, nor tlmmeine for cotton and silk is such, that w 
Pigneanx and Taberd in their dictionary, U ig recently precipitated, those suUtancea im- 
make any allusion to the " dinh-xnnhr green mediately combine with it, and become at firet 
dye of Cochin-China. M. Rondot seems to rose-coloured, and afterwards of a fine red, 
think Uiat the " X$ar and Dmh-zang" are . po that they may be thus dyed without the 
identical : and that the phint belongs to the intervention of the mordant ; the stuffs so 
genuBMelisaaorisidenticalwitbtheMercuria- dyed are rendered yeUow by the alkalis, and 
lis perennis. Ho adds, however, that Correa i ^1,^ colour is to a certain extent restored by 
cniisiders tho " Tsni" of Poivre to ho from the ■ ■ ■ - ■ ... . . _ ^ 

Justicia tiuctoria of Lour, and Roxb. and the 
Peristrophe tinetoria of Nets* About 1780, 
Loureiro noticed the green dye of Cochin* 
China, called Kim-long-nhunm, a product of 
this plant, the leaves of which he di'scribos as 
saturated with a green dye, and used in dye- 
ing cloths of a b^antifttl colour, and M. M. 
Pigneaox and Tai>vrd agree with Loureiro in 
this account of its properties. 



the acids. Cartham^ine is never used in dye- 
ing wool. When it is precipitated from con- 
centrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
which, CTaporated upoo saucers, leaves a 
residue of somewhat metallic lasted uaed as 
a pink dye-Ptuff, and which, mixed witli fine- 
ly powdered talc and dried, constitutes com- 
mon rouge. Safflower also coutaius a yellow ' 
snbstsnee soluble in water. When the infu- 
sion is evaporated it leaves an extract very 
The Kaiboung-?)ounfff mud the Cham-lori'ln, •'olulile in water, precipitated by acids and 
were also noticed l)V Loureiro as green dye soliihlo in alkalis. It is not reddened bv 
plants of Cochiu-Chiua. Tho A'ai-^owwy- . oxidizing agents. The safflower is cultivated 
boung, is the Aletrts Cocbin-Chinensis ofiin China, India, Egypt, America, Spain, 
Loureiro and the Sauseviera loete-virens of and some of the warmer parts of Europe 
Haworth in his Hortus floridis rorincina. and is indigenous to the whole of thai 
The other plant,the CAa/n-/o«-/« is Spilanthus Indian Archipelago. A large quantity is 
tinctorius of Loureiro, the Adenostemma grown in and exported from Bali. The 
tinctorium of CaSsini, and both a blue and i Chinese safflower is considered ih» best, 
a green colour are stated by Lonreiro to be and that from Bombay is least esteemed, 
obtained from the pounded leaves, opUmam The price of snftlower in the English market 
tincturam caruleam viridrmquc . lie adds varies from £l to £8 per ton, according \o 
that this colouring matter is also ohiaiued and quality. The annual quantity imported into 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. ' England is from 400 to 500 tons, {the of 

Vegetable Cfreen^ge.—Dr. R. F. Thomp- which is sent from Calcutta, and about ISO 
son. Civil Surgeon of Malda, writes as to a tons is grown in the Dacca Collectorate. — 
green-dye as follows : — Engl. Ct/c, p. 787 ; Tomlifuon^ p. 3S3; 

"One maund of the dried leaves will dye Simmonds, p. 4oU; Faulkner, 
1,280 yards of cloth of a fine apple green ; The Javanese, who of all the Malayan 
colour. The supply chcn)> and unlimited ; i race, hare certainly made the higheat pro- 
cultivation easily cxtciided from cuttings or gress in all the useful arts, have a specific 
soec, retpiircs little care or watching as no term for dyeing or tinting, — " madal ;" but 
animal will eat it. The plant is doubly valu- the Malays express it only by the word for 
able from the seeds yielding a fine dear limpid dipping, **ekalup,** Tet the only generic 
oil for burning purposes, sample of which I words which either of them possesses for 
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t6Um* tie the Sftiucrit^ warna ; and the t mordant in the native process is anIcnowD, and 

Portaguese, tints. Their colours are usually | with the exception of weak ley made from 
sombre, — little varied, but generally fast. ! the ashes of some of the plants of the jungles 
Blues are always produced from iudigo, I no otiicr npplication is mude beyond the 
yiekied for the most part by the ludigofera simple bolutiuu ul the exiruci from the wood 
liacfsni^ aa in other parts of India but in itself. 

Simati^ oci^iooally, from the Marsdenia I Catechu has been used in India to give a 
tinciona, a jdant of the natural order of the i brown dye to cotton ; and has lately been 
A^Iepiadea:. Yellows are produced from [ very extensively employed in the calieo- 



tbe woods of two species of Artocarpus, the 
juk and rfiampadah, and frmn turmeric ; and 

reds from the bark of the root of the " tnang- 
kuduT the Morinda umbel lata, — from the 
** kusuinba-jaiva" eafflower or Carthamus 



printing works of England. The salts of 
copper with sal-ammoniac, cause catechu to 

yield a bronze colour which is very perma- 
nent. The proto-ninriatc of tin produces 
with it a yellowish bruwn. A fine detp 



tiocicffius, from the kusumba-kling" which ; bronze hue U also produced from catechu by 
is snnottOy or Biza orellana, from the | the perchloride of tin, with an addition of 
sapaug, or sapan-wood, Caesalpinia ^appan, nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives 



and from tlie nidus of the lac insect. Blurk 
is produced from the rinds of the mangostin 
friis, and of the " Katapang^' Terminalia 
rsispp s, with sulphate of iron. Sails and 
■Sk are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with 
s wood called in Sumatra " uAar" which is 
the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The mor- 



a brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown. 
For a golden cofleo brown, catechu has 
entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root. 

Japan materials for dyeing are taken from 
a species of Betuhi, from llie Gank'nia florida, 
Polygonum Chiuense, barbulum and aviculure, 



dste n9«d are rice-brun, alkalis from the , all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
wsnhwiian of some vegetable matters, as the tliat from Indigo. The leaves were first dried, 
fruHitalks and mid-ribs of the cocoanutpdim, I then pounded, and made into small cakes, 
sod alom brouc^ht from China. | which were sold in the shops. 



YeUov Dyes. — ''Asbaig,** produces a yel- 
low Ar silk. 

"ilhal-blf^ givee a yellow dye; the wood 

of the jack, the root of the py scholia, the 



In late years, in the latter half of the nine- 
teeuth century, coaUtar colours have been 
largely brought into nse as dyes, and several of 

them have been employed by the dyersof India, 



bright yellow dyes. 
A i^t grows wild in the southern part of 
the Chittagong district. The Mug make yel 



bark of the gamboge tree«, the flowers of the ' and aro likely to become considerable imports, 
botea, the rind of the Bengal quince, and the , Mauve first, about the year 1856, and next 
of the memecylon and the touk-yat, mugeuta about 1 868, were made known, but 

each year has seen additions to this remarkable 
class of dyes, and when it is mentioned that of 
_ madder alone to the value of about 2, 150,000/. 

lowaodr^ dye, by grinding the plant and its I is annually imported into Great Britain, about 

£1,000,000 worth of which i« retained for con- 
sumption there, and that one of the coal-tar 
colours will take its place, their importance 
cannot le exaggerated. It is from benzol, dis- 
root is used in Mysore and elsewhere, as covered by Faraday in 1825, that all the ani- 
yieidiog an orange dye. It is treated with line colours are prepared, and the latest dis- 



into powder, and boiling the same in 
The colours are dull but seem to last 

for a Joog time. 
Fupli chikntj. — The bark of the pupli 



slam, BByrobolans, Ac. This dye stuff is in 

very common use in India, atul deserves a 
fair trial in Europe. The pupli is seldom 
used alone, but generally as an adjunct with 
cfaay-root, to produce a rich chocolate colour, 
«VifwitbgaUs,ab]aek. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of the 
MonnJa citrifolia is equal in every respect to 
that of the sapan wood ; it is in fact in gene- 
xai use with the natives for dyeing the yarn 
sf A» native doths, both sUk and cotton ; 
SiiwMi the exception of some specimens 
flfJava dyes obtained from the same tree, 
better single colours of the kind are rarely 
stsa ; it mast be borne in mind in relation to 
iMk n eompariioo^ that the ase of mineral 
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covered colours were firom the hydrocarbon. 

Anthracene, Alizarine, discovered in 1831, 
is the colouring principle of madder, but it is 
supposed that Anthracene will take its place. 
In the year 1 848, purpurine, a second colour- 
ing matter in madder, was discovered. It 
contributes to the full and fiery red colour in 
ordinary madder-dyeing, but dyes a bad 
purple, alizarine being essential to the latter. 
Many of the coal-tar colours are derivatives 
of aniline, one of the organic bases found in 
coal-tar. By the action of nitric acid, bensol 
is converted into a dense yellow oil, called 
nitro-benzol, and by the action of nascent 
hydrogen, this new compound is transformed 
into .£olline. Booge's Una, is obtained from 
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the destnictive distillatum of ooal. The hue 
of magenta is rosaniliue, which dow takes the 
positioa formerly held by aniline. Mauvlne 
is the basis of the mauve. A product of 
rosaniline is aldchjJ, from which, with hypo- 
sulphate of sodium, is foimed the splendid fast 
colour aldehyd green or niglit green. — Dr. 
Mason^s Tenasserimy Mr. E. &ReiUf/ in 
Journ, Jnd. Arch., Thunberg's TravelSf 
Vol. \v, pp. 61.90. 

DYE-PHAL, Anolo-Bxno. Grislea 
tomentosa. — Roxb. 

DYER'S BUGLOSS, Eno., is one name of 
the alkanet, tlie root of Auchui<a tinctoria, a 
nativo of Britain. But, in the Panjah, a root is 
in use as a dye, to which the name of alkanet 
is given. It is probably the root of Onosma 
emodi, Wall, as other species of Ouosma, 
also Echium rubruui and Lithospermum 
tinctorinm are in Europe and elsewhere* mb- 
Stttuted for alkanet. — Birdwood, 

DYER'S GREEN WEED, a native of 
Britain, the Genista tinctoria, W., yields a 
yellow dye, and, with woad, a greeu-dye. 

0TEB*S OAK, Quercus infectoria. It is 
also called Gall Oak, because the gall or nut- 
gall is produced in it. It is a native of the 
couutrie-* fiotn tlie Lcvuiit to Kurdistan, and is 
;>u])posed to yield the product kuowu a» Mecca 
galls, E. 1. galls ; • and Bussorah galls. — 
Birdwood. 

DYE-STUEFS, a trim applied to drugs 
and dry-salteries of every kind used by dyers 
ill producing colours. — PoolCf iitatist, of 

DYER'S WEED, Reseda luteola, a native 
of Britain, yields oil of" weld" seed. It is also 
known us dyer's yellow weed. It aflbrds a 
beautiful yellow dye, from which Dutch 
pink w obtained. — Birdwood, 

DY'E-WOODS, a mercantile term applied 
to all kinds of wood, fidiii which foloining or 
dyeing matter is extracted. About oO.OOO 
tons of dye woods value £300,000, are annu- 
ally imported into Great Britain. — JPooU, 
Siatist. of Commerce. 

DYJA, also written daija, a dowiy or pur- 
lion which the hiudoo wife brings a husband in 
marriage. It is the Maritagium of the Civil 
Iaw. Wilson, in a note to Mill's India (Vol. 
i, p.447)» says that " amongst the hindoos the 
practice of purchasing a bride by a dower is 
apparently of modern growth and a violation 
of the law." There are, however, passages 
in Henn on the subject which appear contnp 
dictny. These passages would imply the 
observance of both practices ; and the same ' 
may perhaps have continued till the time of : 
the Greek invasion, for Arriaa {Indicaf cxvii,) 
says the Indians neither took nor gaTe money 
in mtrriage ; while Megaithenes {jkmbo^ Lib. 
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DTTJOtlA* 

zv), says theur wives were parchaied for » 

yoke of oxen. Amongst the agricultural tribea 

in the North-west Province?, the present 
practice is most usual for the bride's father 
to purchase the bridegroom, so that the mau 
receives the dowry, or Dyja, which consists 
for the most part^ ui money and household 
utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of 
Jye Chund was forcibly abducted by Pirt'hi 
Haj, her father sent to him the richest gemb, 
the fruits of the victory of Be^y Pal, ineeii. 
mable wealth, pearls, elephants and dye^s. 
This system, the fruitful source of fe- 
male infanticide, arises I'rom the almost 
universal desire to obtain for the daught^ir 
the privilege of marrying into a higher fiunily, 
which is only to be acquired by purchase. 
Sometimes, indeed, an imaf^inary purchaae is 
made, similar to that which took place at 
certain Roman marriages, uuder the name of 
Coempfto^^though of course not with a view 
of securing the peculiar kind of privileges 
which the Coentptio gave, — but merely aa a 
type of a custom of which the breach is 
thought preferable to the observance. Thia 
subject b noticed in Steele's ** Summary of 
the Law and custmns of Hindoo caates.*'<— 
Elltot. 

DYOKARAN, Maleal. A blacksmith. 
DYOOMANEE, JSans , from div, the sky, 
and manee, a precious stmie. 
DYSCHIRIUS, a geniu of the Coleoptem 

of lloug Kong. 

DYSOPUS, Barbiistelius, HippoMitleros, 
Kerivoula, Myotis, Plecotis, Pteropus, Rhi- 
nolophus, Rhiaopoma, Nycteccjui^ $cotoph<^ 
lus and Vespertiliob are genera of bate in 

India. 

DYSUXYLON. a species, in Java yields a 
fhiit used as garlic. 

DYSGXYLON CHAMPIONII, a great 
tree of the central province of Ceylon, found 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— TMo. En, 
PL Ztul., p. 6i. 

DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, BL 

Guaroa binectarifera, Roxl. Cat. 
Amoora ficiformis, Wight Illutt. i. 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
at Batticaloa.-»7Aw. En, PI, ZeyL, VoL i, 

p. 60. 

DYSOXYLUM MULTIJUGUM, Am, 

Guarca pauiculata, Ri>xh. 

A tree oi Chittagoug and Iipperah, Rojcb, 
Vol, ii,p.240. 
DTT£ or Asnra Dyte, of the hindeoa, 

Titans, were either the aborginal Bhils or the 
Scythic hordes.— jfocf's lUjatlhaH, VoL I, 
p. 94. 

DYTEBIA, a town in India, in L. 75^ 69 
and L. 18* 44' N. 
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1XBAS8AX. 

DTtlSCUS 6BISE17S, one of Oioaqintie 

eoleopu^ra. is founil in Europe and in Bengal. 

DYUPETI, also Dyupetir. A namo of 
lodra, seemingly the origin of the name 
Jopeter, perhaps from jiva, life, and piira, 
itAtr, Dyopetir may, However, be from 
words dec, god, and pitra, father, or firom diT, 
the fkr, and pitni, failier. 

DVUTA, Saxs. Gambling with dice, 
cbesB, or betting on cocks, rams, &c. 
Dyate-ptmtipttd, also Dyuta-paroima, in hio- 

domon, is the night of the last day of the light 1 tion is, with a few exceptions* the same. 



DZUS8AK. 

the Inner Mongolians. Their Dsassak are 

ennobled by all the same titles exc« pt (apu- 
nang, of which there are none. Soim' of the 
Dzassttk, whether otherwise ennobled or nof, 
have the title Khan, which is superior to 
any of the reet» and brings with it a 
higher allotment of pay and gifts. Their 
chalkan or leagues, have each a Captnin- 
general anil a Lieutenant like the Iinicr 
Mongols, and are, like them, mui'ti red and 
inspected triennially. Their military orgaoisa- 



half, and eve of the fir?t flay of the dark half 
ot the month Kartik, which is to be ispeut in 
gunbliog, in honour of Lakshmi the goddess 
of ftrtoae.— fViiton, 

DZAT KEIRA, a town in India, in L. 
74*20^ E., and L. 20* 52 N. 

DZASSAK. In Iti, the tsiankinn has 
astiMrity over the £luth and Chahar of his own 
ceatnd proricce of Hi, who have also Chloese 



Fii-^^t, ill the rej^ion of outer Mongolia, we 
ftud four ifa^;ut'.s ol' Kalkas, each under a 
Khau : l.^(, the Tuchetu khauate, u umbering 
20 standai'ds under 5% tsoling ; 2d, the Sain- 
noin, 24, including 2 Eluth standardp, in 
38^ taolinvr companies ; 3(1, the T.-ctsen, 2H 
standards in 46-| companies ; -ith, the Dzas- 
saktu, uuder 19 staudard.s, including one of 
Khoits, in 24^ companies. Now come the 



«bisten ; over the Eluth, Chahar, and Has- Durbet, in two wings, each of which is a 



lack under the tsnnlsan minister, resident at 
Ttrbapitai, and over the mohemeUaus of 
the e^t cities in Hi, south of the Tien Shan, 
whs Ks wider resident ministers of difierent 
drfRia In the Uliasutai province, which 
rectires, a small garrison from the 
tsiu^kian of Shansi, there are Tangnu 
Uaakai, some of them yumuh, herds- 
■s% aoae ioMomg^ peltry-men, under the 
ttiangkmm ill oliservation at Kurun, who is 
fmher supreme over the ministers at Kobdo, 
harmg charge of the Mingat, Eluth, Chak- 
sia, Altai Uriaokai, and Altai-Nor Urian- 
kaisf the fiur fNXkvince. On the borders of 
Tibet, are Tanaub, or Dam Mongol under 
S standards, amenable to the authority of the 
resideot tsanUan. Of the feudal constitu- 
tioa q( these tribes, it will be advisable 
to asis the IbUowing partienlars. The six 
ming, ehalkam or leagues, into which these 
24 triV/e« are formed, are each under a 
head or elder, and a lieutenant, chosen from 
a lot of Dzaasak, presented to the emperor 
by the Colonial Office. Every tribe is hoond 
to assist any other in the same league 
which may bo in danger. Once in three 
year?, the leagues are mustered by four high 
comniissioners selected by the emperor from 
iacnmbente of high civil and military posts 
in tike empire ; their visit is of a thoroughly 
itiquisitorial character. The Dzassak are in 
turn compelled to pay visits to Peking ; the 
year in which it is not the duty of this or 
AitDaMak to go^ he sends n iaikUk \ on 
slated mm^* all assemble in court costume 
to do homage in token of fealty before the 
door consecrated to Majesty at the head- 
tauten of the tribe. The internal economy 
m tfw Outar, ii much the aniie m thai of 
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league under a lieutenant-general, appointed 
as above : the left comprising 10 stnmiards 
of Durljet aud one of Khoit, in 11 companies ; 
the right three of Durbet and one of Khoit 
in '17 companies. Their position is beyond 
the north-west frontier line of (he Dzactnktii ; 
they extend across the province of KoIxId, 
north of the city of that name, aud their 
troops, amounting in 1,812 to 1,400 makia, 
were under the tsantsau of the Chinese 
government at Kobdo. The two wings are 
subject to one Khan. Under the same officer of 
Kobdo, are the troops of the new Turguth of 
the Urongu Biver, in the south-east of the same 
province, and IlodbkOit of the Djabkan, farther 
north. The former under two standards in 
three companies, which would give but loO 
makia, form a league, the single standard and 
company of the latter, fiimidiing 60 makia, 
belong to none. Under the Kurnn general 
are 595 Tasang families of Uriankai Tangnu 
paying two skins of marten fur, and 412 
pay 80 graymouse skins under the tsautsau 
of Eobdo^ 412 of Altai Tangnu, pi^g 
gra3rmouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 
429 paying four fox skins each : also 61 of 
Altai Nor Tauguu paying graymouse skin, 
and 147 paying marten fur. Of Tnnrah there 
are, under the general, eight eompanies of 
Uriankai, and under the tsantsan, seven of 
Altai and two of Alti Nor. Of the leagues 
whose soldiery is uuder command of the 
tsiaugkiun of Hi, there are Ibnr of old Turguth 
and one of Hoshoit distributed in five circuits. 
The north contains the old Turguth of Hopok- 
siloh, three standards in 14 ; the cast, those 
of Tsirholang, two in 7 ; the west, those of 
the River Taing one, in 4 companies. These 
are north of the Tengfchri, stretchug well 
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DZUNGABIA. 



DZUTU. 



into TarbftgataL Following the oatlina of i 

modern Katisub, we find iu the north-east of 
the Tiiiug Ilai, or Koko Nor, territory, five 
U'ibcs iu cue league of 29 standards ; it i& 
peculiar iu haviug uo captain or lieutenant 
like the rest. Their standards are 21 of 
Koshoit in 80 companies ; one of Khoit iu 
1 ; four of Turguths in 12 ; one of Kalkas 
in 1 ; and two of Choros iu 6^ companies. 
Thcii' fighting strength in 1812, would thus 
be 5,09!5 makia under the command of the 
Resident at Si-ning, on the borders of Kausuh. 
There arc mohamedans in Kami and Turfan, 
as well as in the cities iu £ast Turkistau. 
— fVade'M Chinese Armyy pp. 6S io 70. 

DZA.WET.THA, Bubk. Hydiochlorate 
of Ammonia 

DZA YT ANA, a town in L. 74* 31' E., and 
L. 21* 10' N. 

DZIALA, Pol. Cannon. 

DZUNGABIA, a territory in Central Asia, 
separated ftom Chinese Tartaiy by the Tiau- 
Shan range of mountains. Late in the seven- 



teenth oentnry, Hojah Appak, of Kashgar, 

uf the party of the White Mountain, nought the 
aid of Gaklan KImn, sovereifi;ii ot the £luth 
or Kulmuk of Dzuugaria. Tukiug advuntngo 
of the occasion, Galdan Khan, in 1678, iuvaded 
the states south of the Tian Shan, carried off 
the khan of Kashgar and his family, and 
established Ilojali Appak over the country 
iu authority subordiuate to his own. Gnat 
discord for many yeai's followed, tK>meiime:> 
the party of the White Mountain, sometimes 
the party of the Black Mountain being upper- 
most, but some supremacy always coutiuuinsr 
to be exercised by tije khuus of Dzuugaria. 
lu 1757, however, the latter country was 
eonquei^d by die Chinese, wbo^ in the follow- 
ing year made a tool of the par^ of the 

White Mountain which was then iu op|>or«itiou 
and succeeded in bringing the states ot Turk- 
istau, also, under their rule.— Fu/e CaiAay, 

Vol, ii, p. S47. 
D'ZUTU, Til. See Hindoo. 
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EAGLE. 

L Ttis letter of the Enpflisli latirjnnpc 
bf&stLif dLstinct ^iouuds, as iu the words 
"Imf 'ber, and there. 

bSntkrii, the B is always long ; aud the 
Kuxc tleArabic E can be better indicated 
kytfeiEoglish letter **y" bat to imitate tho 
toatiiof some of the letters of the lanrrnapes 
efSoiiti)-£ftstem Asia, tlie EogHsh E has to 
le^pliated, thns £e. To obtain, bj means 
(/Ha iBf^ E, ita sound as in " there" 



Ik V 



aeoented as in Y^da. 



K. TImktter in the Chinese tongnemeans 
s'«jt«irian, and is applied by fliem to nil 
ii'rttjTDtT^, ijji thcliindus apply ^Ih'iecha, the 
G:«ckt and Latms, barbaros and barbarns. 
liAiSM artieleof the British Treaty with 
iMUme, it was stipulated that E should 
Mikused to designate the people of Bri- 
Tnen is another Chinese t<rm for 
^^^opttj the exact meaning of wiiicli hns 
a(Mt asBtioned, and the term *' Hong- 
M yii,'' " red-bristled man" waa abo 
iRUtotheBritiah. 

UfiLE,Bi& 

IvjAbab. I Kiar, Hn. 
Mr, ObUm I Sheisa, Hnrp. 

fit %]es, the aqnalinfle, are arranged by 
!i<miiiti ts a sab-ftmily of the fiklconidas, 
«f^ie order Raptona MP Birds of Prey, tlie 
^wipitreRof Linniens and the Knpaces and 
^stores of other anthors. Dr. Jerdon 
W»dirides the Aqualina? into five groups, 
^TniB^^ Kite Eagles, Hawk Eagles, 
^x»t Eiglw, and Fishing Ea^^les. They 
btrds powerfal in flight and are often 
lin Scripture. Job xxxix. 27 eays 

thy voice that thp cnglc soars ? 
MtbtrHbre makcth bis nest on hx^h ? 
^ rork is the plaoe of his habitation. 
&ili<ies on tho fm?, the place of strength* 
i^tace he poaoccs upon his prey. 
b^disoemafisroK 



EAGLE. 

and oven wolves, it i.s carried on a perch 
betwixt two men, or on a horse. 

(6.) Aquiiu Iiuperialiij, JS<^c/u(^. Tho Im- 
perial Eagle. 



1*1.— ^me SagUf, 

J*-) Aqnila cbrysaetos, Linn, The Qol- 

Fkcs Quel. I Aqailadapha>nia,HoD0802(* 
"dMDtai,IiAiB.| n nobilii, Pazaas. 

^Golden Eagle is found over the greater 
P*"^ ft" Northern and Central Europe, Asia, 
*'i America, it is Imwevcr rare in India, and 
^■3 ia the Himalaya, for, in Oudh and tlie 
' ' V. Bimslaya, it is the Lammergeyer, to 
^-idi Eoropsaaa give the name of Golden 
^'^r'*- It is named Berfetii and B/wrArM/ by 
Moiifrnlji, and is tho liearconie which 
iii.iOD notices in his travel.*^. It is 3 feet 
ieet loDg, and the Kirghis and other 
tribti tnin it to kill aatdopea, foxes 



AqoDainpalensiSfHoDos. 
chiy— etti i , Jaspow 



Jambis, Hind. 



Aqnila nof^lnik, Gmn. 

„ h oil Ilea, S.w. 
„ bifaaciata, Gkav 
and ILuunr. ) 

Fi'U.«, B;:N(t. 
Juiiiiz, Hixn. 

Tho Imperial I^agle is found throufrhout 
the Himalaya, is not uucommou in Central 
India and on the Table Land, bnt is rare in 
the South of India. It commences to seek 
its prey about an hour afler sanrise, hunting 
slowly at no frroat elevation over bu.shy 
valleys anel nivmes, and occasionally over 
cultivated ground,ponncing on hares,florilcin, 
rats, lizards, dsc, bnt will eat carrion. 
{c.) Aqnila Nvria, OmeZ. The Spotted 



A. vittata, HooGs. 



Eagle. 

A. melanaetus, Sav. 
„ clanga. Pall. 

Bokayari Jiyadha, Bsko. | Nallagadha, Tel. 
Ks^jsaga, Hum. | 

The Spotted Eagle is found throughout 
India, N. Afrirn, Western Asia and the S. 
of Europe, and irt tolerably common in tho 
Carnatic and in Malabar ; it prefers the 
vicinity of cultiTated places, it Hvea on small 
animals, rats, squitrels, lizards, and frogs. 

{d.) Aqnila folvescens. Qray, The 
Tawny Eaf^le. 

A.paaotata,Gu£Y &IIAXDW. I A vindiana, Fkank, 
„ flises „ „ I Jtan. 

I „ nrrvioidoi, BliTTH. 

Wohab, HiSD. 
Ali, Tam. 
AlawSpTn. 



Salwa, Tkl. 

Dhoiwu of tho Wagri. 

Bnnawol of the YerklL 



This reseinl)l( s the Imperial Eagle in 
miniature. It is found in a great part of 
India, is very abundant in the Deccan, but 
is unknown in Malabar, Bengal, and to tho 
East of India. It prefert dry open pUnns. It 
quests slowly over fields, and reeds on hares, 
partridges, rats, lizards, and occasionally 
enters villapres and towns and carries o'tf 
chickens and ducklings. It pursues and 
robs kites, falcons, and other Imrds of prey. 

(6.) Aquila haatata. Lets, The Long 
LecEred Eagle. Spizaetns punctatus, Jerd. 
Jiyadha, HiHD. I Phari Tisa, HiJiD. 
Gutiraar, ,, | 

This Eagle is not common. It robs bird s 
nests. 

(/.) Aquila pennata. Qmtii, The Dwarf 
Eagle, also Garden Eagle. 

Aqiiihi minnto, Brkhm. | Bataquila Strophinf n, 
Sjiizactus inilvoides, Jerd. | Uodos. 
Bagati Jumiz, HiKD. I Tunja IVanda, Tam. 
Gilluinisr, „ | Oodatal Gedda, Tbl. 



Diyiiizea by Godgl 



Nisat-tus ovivorus, Jgsd. 
Adavi l^aUa Godda, Tel. 



Rajali. Tam. 
Kniu]eli*aalwa, Tn. 



EAGLE. 

This eagle is found in Western Asia, N. 
Africa and S. Europe, and tliroughont India, 
frequeuting groves of trees, gardens, and 
onltiTBted luicl, and ponnoitig on eqairreli^, 
rats, doTes, pigeons, obickens; hens with 
cliickcTia rendily recognize it and call their 
young to tliLin. Crows often pursue it out 
of their bouiuls. 

2n>l.—KU6 Eagles, 

(g.) NeopuB Mulaiensis, Reinwardt, The 
BUwik Eaglo. 
Aqaila per-nlger, Hodgb. 
Hengong, Bhot. 
Lahraong-Bong, Lfpch. 

This eagle is found in most of tbo hilly and 
jungly distriots of India, in Bnrronh and 
Malayana. Itig generally seen circling or 
.qnenting for prey at no g^ent hcit^ht. Its 
chief food is obtained by robbing bird's nests 
of the eggs and the young. 

3) f/. — Uaivh Engle». 

(A.) Nisaetus Bonelli, Tcmm. The Crcst- 
lees Hawk Bagle. 

Niiaietiuiiiitmu, JsmD. I A qnila intermedial 

j BONELLT. 

M*hor-aiignh, Hind. 
H*hor-aogi, do. 

This eagle is about 27 inehee lon^,-and is 
fonnd tbrongbont India, in tbe billy and 
jnngly districts. It preys on gnmo birds 
and peafowl, dncks, herons nnd waterfowl, 
also on tame pigeons. .Dr. Jcrduu thinks 
it could be trained to hunt bares, antelopes, 
&imfl and bastard. 

(i.) Limnaetus niTnoB, Temin, Cbaage- 
able Hawk Eagle. 

VuHo limnaetna, Vigors. | Nisaetus palUdoB^UoDOS- 

Sada', Bexg. 
This small eagle occurs in Bengal and 
North to the Himalaya, and Eiihtetly iuto 
Bnrmab, Malayana and tbe Archipelago. 

(;'.) Inmnaetns oristatennB, Temm. .Tbe 
Crested Hawk Bagle. 

Fako Lrithnini, Tic*. j P. cirrhatas, Gun. 
BJmh-Baz, Hind. ( Jutu Bliiiiri, Tkl. 

The Crested Hawk Eagle is found througli- 
ont Central India, the pouiusula, and 
Oeylon, and is said to inbabit tbe Himalaya, 
Kamaon and Bbntao. It sit« on a high tree 
and pounces on hares, partridges, young pea- 
fowl, jnn^lefowl, Ac. 

(Jc.) Limnaetns Nipaleneis, Uodgs. Tbe 
Hpottod Hawk Eagle. 

NinetnsNcpalcuBis, Hod. | Faloo orientalli, Tsnx. 

„ pulchor, „ I 

Boyore BiiOT. j Kair/.lm Cbil, Lf,p. 

This hua been found in the Himalaya, 



EAGLE. 

Khasf^ya Hilln, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, 
partridges and other small birds. 

{I.) liininaetus Kienierii, de Spam. The 
Rafous-Bellied Hawk Eagle. 

Spinetiis Albogolaris, Ticaaix. 

This is found in the Himalaya and^Cen- 

tral India, but is tare. 

(m.) Limnaetus caligatus, Uor$f, Is a 
diuk coloured bird of Malacca. 

4th. — Serpent Enylcs. 

(n.) Cii'caetus Galliuus, 6^//^:/. The Com- 
mon Serpent Eagle. 

0. luMhydaotyhM, If srai. 

Sap-maril, Bkng. | Pamula Oedda, Teu 

Mal-iiatar, Can. | Bawnl of the Wapi. 

Siunp-mar, UiMD. I KondatdboftlwTMteli. 

Pambn Praado, Tax. | 

This Serpent Eagle is fonnd in the Soutli 
of Europe, Nortli Africa, all over India and 
Asia, and prefers the open ground, questing 
like ft barrier. It eats any creature, but 
snakes and lizards are its chief food, hovers 
ing in the air, and pouncing Huddeuly like a 
stone down. It seizes with its talons tlie 
snake by the part of the head, and tbe 
snake onen twines its body aronnd tbe Inrd, 
and encnmbers it 

(o.) Spilomis cbeela, DoimZ. The Created 

Serpont Eagle. 

Ci rcactnsXipalRQgia.I lo d . 
liaVeo Baoha, Fa^MaiajN. 
w melaootia, Jud, 

Ooooi, Oaw. 

Buttft-'.'ctula, Go NO, 
Murayiila, Mahr. 

Nalla Pumula gcdda, Tkl. 

The Crested Serpent Eagle is found all 
over India, in Assam and Bnrmab. It Uvea 

on snakes, lizards, rat«, frog.s, and inaecta. 

(p.) Spilomis Bacha, i><n«i From Java 
and Sumatra is the Falco Bido, of Horo- 
field. 

(q.) Spilornis spilof^aster, fZoMie. Vrom 

Ceylon and Southern India. 

(? .) Spilornis boloapiins, Fuyotv. Is irom 
the Phillipines. 

5<A.— fiea Eagles^ or Fitking Eagleg. 

(s.) Pandion baliflsins, Lma. TbeAsprej 
or Fish Hawk. 



Falco albiiliis, C'i'v. 

„ uiuluiatiu, Vigo A:), 
Circaetmi „ JSBii. 

Tilai-baj, 
Sab-clieer, 
Pug-baj, 



BSITG. 



n 
n 



Pandiun ludicas, HoDcs. 

Maohaiya, Beno. 
Maoh*inanga, „ 



Bala, 

Pantiang, Lkfcb. 



PHudiim flmnialis. 
Maoha>nqg^ H>nd. 



2 



or 

Nkpaui» 
Verali adi poni;, T\it. 
Kora-tnin-gedda, Tu. 
Hegguli of Terkali 

Tbe Fub Hawk of Europe, Africa and Aiiia 
is spread all over India, abimdant near the 
coast and along marine lagoons. It plung^ca 
from a great height into Uie sea and 
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EAGLE WOOD. 

off a foodly sized fish, but in frequently 
robbed by the Halitetos leacogsfiter. P. 
LewMpItthia, Oovidf oeoon in AnslmlU. 

(/.) Poliooetns ichtliyvtaui, jETtfrvf. The 
White Tailed Sea Eagle. 

ABifi(nliw«tiu,jKRD. I IctbyfptusIucarins,HoD. 
leajBtu bi-oolor, Grat. I Haliastos plnmbeus, 
» HoifiaUii, Homs. | Hodgson 

JbAmnl, Bim. | Xndhi^ Hin>. 

This EagtoM rare, fiouth of the Nerbndda, 
bnt eornraon in Hindustan, Burmali and 
ilaUyana. It lives chiefly on fish, but will 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. 

(••) Poliontns hximOiii, Temm, A minia. 
tare of the last, is found in Malacca and tiic 
islands. It ig the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(i.) Haliaatna fulviventer, Viell. The 
Bingiailed Sea Eagle. 

H>li«tiitat^eolor, 0»at. 
«> taoeeolatBS, Hoooa. 



EAGHE 



HiEjrtM „ Btrrn. 
w tlbipea, HoooR. 

Bbxo. 



I^ala, Beno. 
Kokoaof tbeKofi. 



J^,^^ Tailed Sea Eagle is found 
the N. of India, along the 
^iDd Lidos np to Kashmir. It lives 

<»Mfl,tnrtle and snakes. 

(»') Haliffitns leucogaster, Gmel. The 
"VBMbd Sea Eagle. 

^j^g|»|y p<ter3W CT VUoo blagnu, Daud. 
^'^^■■■i Oallmi^flli^ „ dimidiainB, RArpLES 
Bt.TTH. maritimna, Gmel. 

^ ^iaSea Eagle is found throughout India, 
■IwBsh, Malajana and Aust.ralia, chiefly 
^ ■MflOisi and near the months of riyera. 

" 'f'^'^^ nji p«a snakes, crabs, rats, and on 
''ao'-hich it picks np on tlie honfli. 
^ j*) HalMBtua lencocephalus ia of N. 
«i»aBd N. B. Asia, Jerdon. Birds of 
J'"*'^. rp- 57 /o 86. 

EAGLE STONES of the ancients, one 
^^Jj^was probably the bondnc nut of the 
bondnc, and the Greeks be- 
"e»wl that the Eagle Stone or Utiles 
only fonnd in the nests of eagles. The 
Stones are the Hajar-ul-akab of the 
trho describe them as resemblin? 
JJ^^jnd stones, but hollow, and found 
?«gws* nests and heHeve fthat the eagles 
"Bf thsm from India, King. SeeiBrohW 

KiOLB WOOD. 

ArV, Dric. 



ff>*-boat, Dot. 
►wood,,, 



Agalooha, Kifa. 

Black ajralocha, „ 
Boifl d' aigle. Fa. 
Agttllochee, Oa. f 

AKallcx;hnni,of r" 
Abel, lira. 

AhcUm, 

Ahiloth, 

Ud-i Chini, Qi.ND. FsBS. 



•I 



UJ-i Hindi, Hind. Pkrs. 
„ „ Kiimuri, „" „ 
„ „ Bukhoor,,, „ 
„ Bamaan, „ „ 

Agjrnr, 

Kalumbak, Jav. 
Agallocham, 
Al-oatnerioum, 

Lifrnum aloes, 
Xylo-aloe, 
Tarum of Pliny, 
Agila gahru,*MALAT. 



Lat. 



n 



Garu, Malat. 
Kayu gahm, „ 
Paod' ii^'ila, POBt. 
Pao d' ago! la, „ 
Ptod' aqoOa, „ 
Agara, SaNB. 
Agarhu, » 
Ki8oa,8iaH. 
Agaru, Tan. 
Agaru, Tel. 
Kiiiahna agaru, „ 
Hand and Dd of Gorcias. 



A highly fragrant wood, much e.stcemed 
by AfiiaticH for burning as incense. It is 
made into the pastilles, called Ud batii, iu 
Hindi. There are several kinds in commeroe, 
and supposed to be obtained from the Aloexy- 
lon agallochum, Lour,, Aquillaria agallocha, 
Jtoxb.j the Aq. Malacccnsis, Lam. and the 
Aqnilaria seenndaria, q. v. The Eagle wood 
seetos to be a resinons deposit in the interior 
of the tree. A good specimen of it is in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. It 
is mentioned in Num. xxtv. 6 ; Prov. viL 17; 
<kmi. W. 14. In Siam, only one kind of tree is 
known t.o produce this, it is only fonnd in one 
tree out of twenty, and labourers often cut up 
several before finding any of it. It chiefly 
occurs in the trees on the islands, iu the 
Gnlf of &mbodia. They have a knowledge 
of the ontward indications and felling the 
tree preserve the dark diseased portion which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound. — I>r<. 
JJouring, iSiam : Royh, III IIim.Boi.O* Shaiigh' 
nessy and RosAurghf Eng. Oyc, VcigU 

EAORE!. Chin, called in India^ ihe**Bore." 

Tliat of the Tsien-tang river, is famous in 
Chinese history. According to a Chinese 
proverb, it is one of the three wonders of the 
world, the other two being the demons at 
Tang^chan and the thnnder at Lnng-chan. 
As in other countries it appears generally 
on the 2nd or 3rd day after the full 
or change of the moon or at what are 
called spring tides, and particularly in spring 
and autumn, about the time the snn is cross- 
ing the line. Should it so happen that 
strong easterly gales blow at ilicse timcstho 
Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and car- 
ries everything before it. Dr. Maogowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr. Fortune from a terrace in front of the 
Tri wave temple saw, on a sudden, all traflSc 
in the thronged mart suspended porters 
deaied the front street of every dfleoription 
of mcrchandiae ; boatmen ceased lading and 
unlading their vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of the busiest city in 
Asia: the centre of the river teemed with 
craft from small boats to large barges, in- 
cluding the gay flower-boatg, loud shouting 
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EASL.. 

from Uio fleci'. annoancod the appearance of 

tlic flood -which storaed like a glisteuing 
white cable St retcliod athwart the river at its 
moutli as far dowu as the eye could reach. 
Its noise, compared by Chinese poets to that 
of thander, speedily drowned tliat of the 
boatmen, uiul :is it mlvanced at tlie rate of 25 
miles iiour — it assinned the apnearaiieo of 
au alabaster wall or rather of a cataract lour 
or fire miles aoroes, and about thu ty feet 
high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reach« 
ed tho advanced guard of tlie immense as- 
Eomblage of vessels awaiting it« apjiroach, 
all intently occupied in keeping tlieir prow.s 
towards the wave which threatened to snb- 
merge everything afloat : bat their boats all 
^■a^lte(^, as it were, to ilie sumrnlt with per- 
fect bafcty, and when tlie Eagre had pa.ssed 
abont half-way among tho oraf):, on one side 
theywereqaietJyreposingon thesurAice of tho 
unruffJed strriun, while those on the nether 
portion were pit ching and heaving in tumul- 
tuous confusion (jii ihe Hood. Others were 
scaling with tho agili ty of salmon the formid- 
able cascade. This grand and exciting scene 
was but of a moment's dumtifm ; The wave 
passed up tho river in an iiisfniit, but from 
this point with gradually diminishing force, 
size and velocity, until it ceased to be per- 
ceptible, which Chinese accounts represent to 
bo eiglity miles distant from the city. A 
slight Hood continued after tho passage of 
the wave, bnt it soon began to ebb. The 
Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
is sometimes forty feet at I fang-chow. The 
maximum rise and fall at spring tide.- is pro- 
bably at the mouth of the river, or upper 
part of the bay, where the Eagre is hardly 
discoverable. In the Bay of Fundy, where 
the tides rush in with amazinirvcli city, tliere 
is at one place a rise ot sev enty feet, but 
there the magnificent phenomenon in ques- 
tion does not appear to be known at jail. It 
is not, therefore, where tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximum rise and fill, 
that the wave is met> with, but where a river 
and its estoary both present a pecalior con- 
figuration. — A Ret. amiong the Ohi,, p. 817. 
See Bore. 

EAJATA. Cam. Elate sylvestris. 

EAPAY. According to the Karen, the 
Creator. See Karen, p. 468. 

EAB-GULIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 

tree which is nbont fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and eight feet in height. It is not a 
useful wood. — EJijes Cculoii. 

EARL George Windsor, devoted many 
years to the investigation of tiie countries 
and races of tho Eastern Archipelago, the 
principal part ofhiii writingson which appear- 
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ed in the Joarnal of tiie Indian Ardiipelago. 

He also wrote a book on that Archipelago. 

KARNKST MONEf, Eng. 'J'irmantha, 
Tam. This is paid down in almost every 
transaction of ludia. 

EARRING, EyoTts, Gr. Inaures, Lat. 
moationed in Glen. xxxT. 4~-Jndges viii. 2>i 
Hob. iii. 18 are worn in the ears, by men and 

women in eastern countries, and otlier 
ornanients are worn nmnd the neck like the 
golden bulla and leather tornm of the Roman 
youth. Philaoteriea are mentioned in Dent, 
vi. 8, ix. 18. 

EAR-SHELLS, belong to tho gcnu.s Ha- 
liotis and family llaliotidce of the MoUaacs. 
EARTH, E.NULisn. 

Amd, Arab. Danya, Hind. 

Myay, Kukm. Torrn. LaT. 

Globe, Eno. Zamiii, Fers. 

World, „ Bhu, Piansc. 

Terre, Fa. Bhmn. Tam. 

The snrfaoe of the globe has 31, 625,625 
sq. miles : of which the waters nre 23, W 1-1,, 121. 
The snrlaee covered with water is, iheretbre, 
to diy land as 3'8 to 12. The islauda form 
Bcarcely continental masses. In 

astRMiomy tlio symbol of the earth (5) is 
the inverted emblem of life, and probably 
bears some reference to terrestrial corrnp- 
tion and decay. Proc^<>r** 5aiur«,2>.!iy7,Maurj'. 

EARTHENWARE. 

Aardcgoed, Dot. rTemgliA, It. 

Crockeiy.ENO. Gliuinua? uaczynia, Pou 

VaisseUe de terre, Fb. Gorsohotschnue posaoda, 

Poterie, „ Res. 

Irdcne Wanren, Geh. Loza de bam^ Sr. 

Ciic>iuknm,Quz. I£jiii>. Pani, Tam. 

Stuviglic, It. jKaada, TsL. 

Porcelain, stone- ware,flintware, delA^ tron- 
Btone, Chin aware, Ac. — I'Vuifibier. MoCnllooh. 

EARTH— GOU. Uunmn Kacrificcs are 
made to this deity, in the Ttibntarv Melmls. 
See Amman, Chiuua Kiuimedy, India, 
Meriah, Sacrifices. 

EABTH NUT. Anohis hypogea. Gronnd- 

nat. 

EARTH OIL is found in great abondance 
in Burmah, where deep pita are sank to 
obtain it It ia found more or less in abnoBt 

every Residency of Java, oozinp into wo]l> 
dn£T in certain npot^ in the ground, for it to 
di-uin into.— /ountuZ of tiui Imiian Archi- 
pelago^Noe. VL — XII. Aine—Deoember, 18d3, 
p. 268. See Naphtha, Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES. Eng. 

Myay-gyee, Burm. ) Zalzalah, Hind. Pk«s. 

Captain Eaird Smith, in his Memoir cm 
Indian Earthquakes, enumerates one hun- 
dred and sixty-two of them between the 
years 1800 and 1842. Many of which were 
felt in the Delta of the Gaogei and since 
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IMI; ih&re haiwe been «i leasi fifty more 1 18* 61' N., longitude 93*" 28^ East, iher» 
shoekt fflit hi Tvions parts of Sonthom 

and Eij^tern Asia. Captain Baird Smitli 
likewise retcrs to a preat Ktorni and eartli. 
qoske that devastated Caicatta in 1737, 
pnblisiied m the Ctentlemeii's MagpuBine 
r»nnfe<i in 1738-39, which runs tlins In 
the nipht between the lllli atul 1 2ih Octo- 
l^r 1737, there happened at'uriuiiK hurricane 
at tbe sumth of tbe Gaagee which reaohed 
60 bagMB up the river. There was at the 
same tioie a violent eurthquake whicli llirow 
d'twn ft prent many houses ."Jmiir tlio river 
Miie. In Gol^otta (Calcutta j aloue, a port 
bdonging to the Eogliflb, two hundred 
bea m were thrown down, and the Iiiirh and 
ma^Tjifit^nt Bteeple of the Entrlish ehurch 
suLk into the prounfl witlidnt hreakiuLr. It 
Mcoiapnted that 20,000 ships, Imrks, Hloop8, 
boeli^ cMioes, &c., bare been cast away ; of 
nine Hngiish ahips then in the Ganges, ei^'ht 
wtT« kwt, and most of tlie crews drowned. 1 
Batk»of 60 tons were blown two lefiijues up 
niteknd over the tops of high trec8 : of lour 
lynUk flhips in the river three were lost with 
their loen and cargoes ; 300,000 Bonis are 
paid to hare perished. The water rose forty 
fedkijlMr tlian usual in the Ganges." The 
■te^of the cbnrch was described to have 
ben loftj and magnifieeiit* and aa conatitat- 
^ the cli'» f omamont of tbe settlement. 
On the 11th November 1842. occurred 

• Mme earthqaake of which Calcutta ap- 
P<Hed to be the centre of emanaiifm ; the 
■bocb extended 200 miles North, to Dar- 
jeelii^ in the Hirna1a3a Monntains; to 
Chitu^jnij or 250 miles on the Kast; and 
to ^oaghyr or 2 10 miles on the West i it was 
' l« »Mt on board tbe ** Agmeomi," eeTeiity 
milei Soath of the Floating Light. 

• The fitirface of the Soonderhnns has more 
than once sunk below tl>e level of tlio ocean 
ths evidence of subsidence are on the wiiole 
' ;>ael fnm Cape Negrais to Akyab on tbe 
i-^tem nde of the Bay of Bengal. The Island 

• f Hegnain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
ifihfir isietH and rocks on that part of the 

of Arracan, are now undergoing the 
frnvm ot vfriieaval. This fact waa brongbt 
notiM in 1B40, by means of the nauti- 
i'^Tl^veTSof the Brit; "Chihlers." The 
"j^t from Akyab to Cape Negrais, is in- 
^tad by deep and narrow gall's similar to 
*^8orda of Scandinavia, and Itee within the 
prolfrngation of the great volcanic band of 
Sonda Islands, which extends from Java 
Samatra, Barren Island and Norcondam: 
*sd indeed all the isUmda on tbe coast of 
-^^Ticsa bear evident marks of subterranean 
f**- In tbe Island of Cbeduba 300 miles 
^^o*tb-£ast irom the Sandheads, in latitude 



are two nind volcanoes which rise to a 
liei£>'lit of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. This line of upiieaval is in the direc- 
tion of N. W. by N , to S. E. by S. It is one 
hundred geographical milea in length, and 
varies in breadth from twenty miles to a 
very narrow strip of islets nnti rockn. Tho 
upheaval has been greatest in the middle 
of tbe h'ne. At the Terribles it was iU 
feet ; at diflbrent parts of the N. W. reefii 
of Che<lnb», 22 feet ; at the North point 
of the Island 16 feet; in the middle or tlio 
West Coast 13 feet; at the Southend 12 
feet ; and tbe ishoids south of Cbeduba to 
Fonl Island 0 to 12 feet. The first symp- 
toms of upheaval were observed about theyear 
1 750 or i r«>U on t he occurrence of a great 
earthquake by which tlio sea was driven over 
tbe land and the effects of which were Mi 
as far as the city of Ava. An earthquake 
is saitl to have occnrred one hundred years 
earlier, and the inhabitants l)eliuvo thiat a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century. 
In the island of Kyonk Phyoo, 85 geogra* 
phical miles north or nearer tlio Soondefw 
buns, a volcanic eruption took place sud- 
denly, east of the station, at 6 r. m. in Jane 
1852. Again, **ou Christmas eve 1855, 
the island was illuminated fbr miles around 
by a huge column of fire thrown up by the 
volcano, and in April 1P57 about 10 a.m. 
the volcano was again in commotion." We 
learn from the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions, (volume Llll.y and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, (volume X., pp. 
351-433,; a.s condensed by Sir Cliarles Lycll, 
that the town of Cliittagong in Bengal, was 
violently shaken by an earthquake on the 
2nd April I7ti2, the earth opening in many 
places, and throwing up water and mud 
of a sulphurous smell. At a place called 
Bardavaii a largo river was dried up j and 
at Bar Chana, near the sea, a tract of flnmiAd 
sunk down, and 200 people with aU their 
cattle were lost. It is said that sixty square 
miles of the Chittagong coast suddenly and 
permanently subsided during this earth- 
qnake,that Ces-lung-Toom, <Ae of the Mug 
Mountains, entirely disappeared, and another 
sunk so low, that it^ summit only remained 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as 
having been variously rent asunder, leaving 
open chasms for thirty to sixty feet in width. 
Towns which subsided several cubits were 
overflowed with water ; among others Deep 
Gong, which was submerged to the depth of 
seven cubits. Two voloanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seefca Canha hills. The 
shock was also felt at Calcutta. While the 
Chittagong ooast was sinking, a correspoud- 
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ing rise of the ground took place at the 
JmaAoiBamree, Reguain, aud at Ghedaba." 
— (/oAfwfem** Phytical Atla^.) 

An earthquake of the 24 th August 1858, 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta aud Madras 
on that day. Prume in i3armah, barely fifty 
miles east of the active volcanoes at Bamree 
and Chednlia, Boiferad oousiderably, many 
pagodas were shaken- down and houses des- 
troyed, aud a correspoiidcut writing, l]4t,li 
August 1858, from K>ouk Phyoo, gave the 
following debcdpiiou of it. We had, he says, 
rainaU yesterday .and to-day in all the pluvio- 
meters showed 7-8 inches. There was a 
nasty Arracau atmosphere pervading the 
whole of tlie Island. The H. C. S. V. " Pro- 
serpine" had just undergone some repaii*s» 
and had started early in the morning for 
Akyab, but she had not made mnoh way 
when certain indications in the barometer 
induced the Commander, Captain Eales, to 
return and anchor again opposite the wharf. 
Between 4 and 5 p. m., a slight shakiog of 
the floor was first perceptible, suddenly fol- 
lowed by a mmbling noise and a vibratory 
motion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that the stoutest heart 
was obliged bo % out of his bouse. This 
state of uie npheaving vibratory action of 
Ihe earth ficom E. to W. lasted for about 2| 
minutes, and then suddenly ceased, but 

in that short time, though no lives werclost, I visited by a dust storm, followed by dvi/.z 
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air as a briUiaut columnof fire illnminf^ 
the sea for miles. Across the Delta near 

Rajmahal hills are several ontponringi 
lava which have taken place at diUVi 
epochs, and numerous thermal springs c. 
to these hills still proclaim the existence 
lingering and smouldering, but deeply aei 
subterrauean fires. 

The Lake of Loonar, abont two milei 
circumference, is a body of water low d< 
in the crater of an extinct volcano 
further west the site of the Aden < 
tonment is also the crater of an extinet ' 
cano. On the east, twenty miles north 
Chittagong, is Sceta Koond,a hot spring, 
gaseous exhalations on the surface of wl 
may be inBamed by the application of : 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Ki^ 
Yigne tells us (Pen, Natrai, 212) there | 
usually a dozen in the coarse of a year. W] 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, 
1841, its walls were thrown down, by 
earthquake. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an ea 
quake wore felt at Lahore, Rawal Pin 
Attock, and Wuzeerabad. The shock o) 
earthquake was felt at Peshawar, on the ] 
September, 18 — ? about 7 a.m. The vibrat 
were barely sensiUei 'but the ooiioomi{ 
rumUing noise was well defined. On 
afternoon of the same day, the valley 



the School House, the Circuit bungalow, the 
CnUshtBcrj were serionsly damaged. The 
jail lost its upper pert of solid masonry, and 
sereral pagodas were said have been upset 
and toppled down hill. The earth opened in 
various places, and a pocuUar bluish soft 
sandy matter devoid of any smell eznded 
from them, and finally the horrible scene 
closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
Such a fearful convulsion of the earth had 
not been witnessed in Arracan by the 
oldest inhabitant. The barometer was 
29*82. "The Ptaserpine*' was lying in 11 Ih- 
thoms of water at the time of the shock, and 
the sensation felt by those on board was 
much like that experienced when rainiingon 
a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in 
every part of her. 

From the south-easternpoinfc of Java in sooth 
lat. 9® and east long. 114° to Chittagonga 
distance of 3,000 miles, are twenty-seven 
known active volcanoes aud twenty-nine 
estinct ones. Yolcanie fire has fireqaently 
broken out from the bosom of the ocean op- 
posite Cheduba Island in lat. 19° N., and a 
few miles south of Pondicherry in 1757 A.D. 
a sub-marine eruption also took place. The 
Tolcanio fire near Cheduba, as was described 
bnraa sye-witnesii in 1846, rose into the 



rain, which continued tlironghout the ni 
On the 17th September the sl^ was den 

overcast, and thunder was anoihle finosai 
direction of the Sufaid Koh ; no rain fell 
In January 18 — ? there occurred a g 
earthquake, at Chittagong on the eaM 
coast of Bengal, and also at the Ks^ 
Valley to the North of the Ptmjah» fl 
the N. W. Himalaya. The same earthql 
occarred south at Sholapore, at Boa 
at Mahableshwar and other places on 
Western Ghats aud in the Madras Presidi 
at Bamandroog nsar Bellary. There ft 
great earthqoake some four or five y 
back which was felt all over Bengral 
right up into Assam. 1 u this one also ]> 
and Silchar in Cachar have been moved 
also Aisami on the 14th December, ai 
previous to the shocks at CHdtlsgoii^. I 
earthquake thus appears, as was conaiA 
probable, to have begun at the very Hi 
It^a. Dewangiri was also moved, an insti 
of one of the most extended voloanio aoij 
of which we have a reoord. 

An earthquake occurred at Bomhaj 
the 8tli December 1857. Mount Aboi 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquake 

In North Arcot, in 1859, there occoi 
some shocks in Tripati and Ghendni 
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dndr wm felt •! 5 p. X., on the 2nd 
lebnKj 1^^ — ? and lasted for the apaoe of 

a tninate, taking its course from eant to 
v- eai. The noise resembled that occasioned 
by a nflway tr«in going at faiJl speed. 
ThB tehsildar of Chendragiri reported thiit 
the Bound was audible for the space of one 
minute, daring which tiino tlie ground trem- 
bled and tlie shock waa distinctly felt. On 
inking enquiries he learned that the shock 
took its conrae from the foot of the Tim- 
nialay Konda, a hill seven miles north of 
the Chendraprnri kusbah, and travelling 
suatbit-ard terminated at Thomo Kumbala, a 
TiDifeeeTen miles south of Chendrsffari. 
Tbe!ihr>ck was felt west as far as PfUcala, 
«-'>tiie l6 miles off, and on the north-west as 
tar M Bimavarani, 10 miles distant. The 
tkodk appears to have been very partial, as 
notkinf the idnd was noticed in the Pabr 
tdooks. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Tri- 
chuu>(ioly on Friday morning of 18 — about 
' ftqurtarhefore four. The raook lasted nine 
or ten teoonds, passed on from west to east, 
and the eitraortlinary jarring and rumbling 
■OQiid caosed by it died awav in the distance 
like tiiBAder, not a clond was visible in the 
hsMM^ vliieh were beantiftiUy olesr. 

One was felt on the a6th Joly 18H 
over lower Ben oral- 

On the lUth January 1869, a severe earth- 
<rMk» oecnrred in Assam, Oachar, and Muni- 
\vn: at Silohar, the groued rose about 20 feet 
in a long wave, and the river rushed back- 
ward for an hoar. The earth opened in many 
piaees and volamra of bine sand and water 
esMlbown np, and astmtlar splitting of the 
f*rth occurred at Mnnipore. It extended a 
'oo^ distance into upper Burmah. It wns 
rery »evere in the hills to tlio N. E. of 
iMonipore. Even in the hills, the ground 
efMsd sactenaivelv and water mshed out 
«^ miid,peopIe feil into the fissures ind were 
iajured. In the district of Chittacr^ng nr\d 
£astem Bengal, earthquakes, have been 
I Mt every few years, some shocks having 
mm pretty seveve. Seta Khoond is perhaps 
t' centre of voleaaio Mtioii in the Ohitta- 

jjoug dustrict. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
Tolasaie haee, oirenlar in form, or nearly so 

romuHjnc'ing from the West Cktastof Bnrmah 
l*"l paesinLT through the great islands of Su- 
totra, Java, Celebes an<l Luzon. In the last 
Uiaad belonging to the Philippine group, 
tt isi si esome notoriously aotive voleanoee. 
€debefi consists almost entirely of volcaaic 
Between this island and Java there is a 
loicano on an islet called, if we recollect 
i^N^ktly, Tumboro—ihe most powerful and 
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aetive of all. At the early part of the 19th 
century its activity was so great that whole 
towns and villages were destroyed, on entire 
coast line was essentially altered in cbai*acter ; 
bays were raised up into diy land and dry 
land oovered by the F^oa, the entire island was 
overspread witii doath and devastation, so 
tliat ships out at sea 8aw it covered witli 
gloom tbrongh w hich lurid fires ever and 
anon burst forth ; ashes and partieles shot out 
were said to have been found at a distaaoe of 
a thousand miles, and there was n fcvoro 
earthquake which extended much further 
still. 

The yoloanio ehain goes round the outer 
circle of the Eastern Arofaipelago atul the 

volcanic action consequently n fleets tho 
whole group — working along the western 
end of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, i. e., on 
the Arraoao and Chittagon^ ooast, up to tho 
Himalaya a thousand miles away in the 
Kansrra, Koolloo and Lahoul districts th') 
Jwala Mookhi fires of Kangra, the Mani 
Kam boiling springs of KooUoo, are but so 
many indications of the pent fires which lio 
benrath. The Bara Laclia Pass and other 
parts near it in Lahoul have been referred 
entirely to volcanic action. 

The island of Simo, oneof theBatn gronp» 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, had an carth- 
qnake and sea-wave on the 9th March IB — ? 
Before the occurrence the island had 120 
bouses and a population of 1,045 ; on this day 
96 houses were destroyed, and 675 of the 
inhabitants, besides 103 temporary rosidtmts, 
lost their lives. An earthquake was felt at 
the fall of the evening, shortly before the in- 
undation. All the inl»faitants then assembled 
on the open space in the middle of tho 
campong, but a moment afterwards they 
tried to make their escape from thence, as 
thity dreaded the fall of the houses which 
were already tottering. They were dri?8a 
back, however, by a rush of water which ap- 
proached from tho back of the campong. 
Running back from this they were over- 
whelmed by another terrifio wave, whioh, 
ont of persons, swept off 206. Two 
waves met each other at this point and 
wronght a frightful destruction. Largo 
masses of rock were carried from the sea for 
100 to 200 paces inland. Aoolosssl old 
jawijawi tree, which formerly stood on th» 
bay, lay with its roots and branches broken 
and twisted about two hundred places from 
the shore. The water retired with so much 
foroethatmnoh must have been «wept into the 
ssa. Soon after the earthquake very heavy 
reports were heard, like distant cannon shots, 
on which was obeerved approaching lU^ a 
grsat distance teom theieaft vmofthe- 

f 
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heiplit of a full q^rowii cooonmit tree, and 
which dashed with t'arif)us Corce on the ishiiid; 
tiome saved tiiuiuseiveH by au immediate 
flight, the rest were overteken by the water 
ftnd swept away, except aacli as were caoght 
by the jungle, or possessed prpscnce of mind 
and strength enough to hold on to trees. 
Three such waves succeeded cacii other. 

Earthquakes bare been of frequent ooonr- 
renoe in the Pbilippinea. In 1645, for two 
months, there wan a snccession of fearful 
earthquakes. In Cac^Mvan, a mountain was 
overturned and a whole town cugulphed at 
iU foot. Torrents of water and mud burst 
fortii In many places. All the public baild- 
inga in the capital were destroyed, six hun- 
dred persons wore burieil in J^Ianilla, Ihmh af li 
the ruins of their houses, and 3,000 altogulbcr 
are said to have lost their lives. 

An earthquake of 1796, in the Pliilippines 
was sadly calamitous. 

Again on the -^rd Juno 1863, at half past 
■even in the evening, a circumambient flame 
wan seen io rise from the earth and gird 
the city of Manilla 'the ** Beanteoos Flower 
of the Bast," as she ia finely and poetically 
designated by her possessors), and at the 
same time a most terrific qiiaking of the 
earth took place. It lasted scarcely a minute, 
but in that short space nearly the whole of 
fSur If anilla was ndnced to a heap of ruins, 
upwards of a thousand persons killed, and 
many thonsands wounded. SeMrc«'ly an edi- 
fice escaped without dead or wounded. 'J he 
priests, their choristers and sacristans and 
the christians who were hearing the tob- 
pers of Corpus Chri8ti,were nearly all buried 
and suffocated, under the ruins of the cathe- 
dral and other churches. The only church 
that wholly escaped was San Augustin, the 
same that withstood the tremendous shock 
of 1645. The Palace and nearly all ihe 
public and private, as well as commercial 
edifices, have either been thrown down or 
shaken from their foundations. Before the 
earthqu^n took place, sulphurons odours 
were perceived, rumbling like the firing of 
ordnance, and then like the approach of an 
immense locomotive and train ! The flame 
that surrounded the city was seen from the 
bay to ascend towards the sky ; and another, 
a triple-snaked one, came from the land over 
the water to the shipping, and threw them up 
at least two or three feet ; while on Rhore the 
earth everywhere sunk at least two feet. 

A severe earthquake was experienced in 
Batavia, and. over an extensive region in 
Java, on the 1 6th of November 1847. In the 
Courant of the 27th October 1847, it was 
mentioned that a shower of ashes had fallen 
at Buitenzarg ou the night of the 17tb, which 
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came from tin- Tinntur mountain, in th 
trict of Limbaiican, residency of Prec 
On Sunday the 17th October, at 1 1 o' 
p. M., earthquake shocks, following 
other in quick succession, ware felt at Ti 
jur, the first of which was very strong 
lasted for fully ten seconds. Tho shoi 
ashes began to fall the same night, ai 
the following morning had already cl 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildinga v 
brown covering. The fall of ashes aad 
lasted the whole day, and made it verv i' 
vcnient to be in the open air. The t" 
travellers sufl'ered. The earthquakes 
not wholly stopped at Tijnndjur on 
29th October. The mountain had, 
rver, fortunately, V)e;[::an to be at rt'st, 
no damage had been caused by the eruj 
The shower of ashes had reached as fa 
the IWmtiera of the residency of Banta 
distance of more than 80 miles to the * 
ward of the pin re of the oruptiou. 

The island of (Junong Api, orP'ire monr 
is wholly a volcano, and has caused rep< 
desolation around it. 

Earthquakes, are frequent in the Ifoli 
and indeed, in all the islands between Si 
tra and 125 ® of E. Longitude. 

On the 2 Ist December 1B46 three sh 
of an earthquake were felt in Temate, 
first two of which were Tsry heavy 
accompanied by a thundering noise, i 
[ obscure light prevented any other ph 
mena of tin's eruption being noticed 
the noise with which it was attended an( 
column of ashes which it ejected ahcn 
clouds. The lava stream fiowed to the fl 
of the mountain without cau.sing any dam 
Other two earthquake shocks were sn 
quently experienced at Temate, and ofl 
»th of April 1847 about half past So'oN 
severe earthqaake took place which wsf 
in a direction from north to south and li 
some seconds without, however, occasii 
any injury to buildings. 1 

In the month of March 1847, a sinkil 
the mountain Nimbenok (which is I 
days' distance from Kupang) took plac* 
conspqnonoo of which many houfos ^ 
their contents were destroyed by the 
stones that rolled down. 

F. Lewis de Froes in a letter, dated af 
monofeki in the Province Nacatta, Ool 
I5th, 1856, relates that in 1586 Japan I 
shook by socli dreadful earthquakes, tin 
like was never known before. " 
province Sacaja as Aras Hiaoo, tbs_ 
trembled for forty days suooeflrively- 
town of Sacaja sixty houses were thi 
down. At Nagasama, a small town o(4 
a thousand housob in the kingdom Ooin^ 
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c»ria ::apeil aod swallowed up one Imlf of 
tbat piKe, the other half was dee^jed by a 
fim iatihw piaoe in the profvinoe Facata, 
much freqaented by merchants, and likewise 
i-Tilled >'a?;iNima by tbe natives, after it had 
been rioleutly shook for some days, was at last 
»«iUo«ed up by the sea, ihe water rising so 
that tiiey overflowed the coasts, washed 
t«ty the houses and whatever they met with, 
JrowneJ the inhabitants, aud left no luotstep 
01 liai uuce rich aud populous town, but the 
phetMiwIdck the eaatle stood, and even 
unt onder water. A strong castlu iu tho 
kuiziiom of Miuo, built at tho top of a bii;]i 
liUi, »fter eevenil violent shocks sunk down 
sod disappeared of a sudden, the earth gap- 
«Bp(»i»tbk sot the least footstep remained, a 
1*W quickly fillbg the place, whoro the foun- 
<i ii. ti- nf the castle hatl been. Another ac- 
^kui al tuifl kiud happened iu tho province 
Many more gaps and opeuings were 
t'^'*'^ op and down the empire, some of 
wind were w wide and deep, the guns being 
hraiinto ihein, tlio balls could not be heard 
^ lactt the other eud, and such a stench 
■■ib ivned ont of them, that people 
•"•Mum veuiiireto trnvel that way. Quiv- 
wfOBfjoEo (who was afterwards called Tai- 
^^^^} rraided at Saconiat, in the ca.stle 
«i^a these earthquakes begun, but 
^ growing too thick and Tiolent he xetir- 
•1 Wily to Ol'acca. His palaces were 
»f"Hi£lr shook, bat not thrown down. 

liie 25rd of December 1854, at 9-45 
f* ^tte first Bhocks of an earthquake were 
ieit OQ bused the Bossian frigate Diana," 
M »fae lay at anchor in the harbonr of Simo- 
not far from Jeddo, in Japan. In fifteen 
ttuoicB afterwards (10 o'clock,) a krge 
*"*«ttohnrred RMling into (he harbour, 
lll*^ watw to be vapidly riaitt|f in the 
The town as seen from the fngate, ap- 
P^^d to be sinking. This wavo was foUow- 
^ ^ another, and wheu the two receded 
^vmatlOh. 15 m. there was not a 
^' ^'e, kive an unGuiKhed temple, left atand- 
iu the villanre. Tbeao waves continued 
come and go until 2-30 p. m., durinf» which 
"■(the frigate was tbrowu ou her beam 
*^ffs timss. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
' T-L' was torn off, holes were knocked in her 
^isinkinfron the bottom, and sho was reduc- 
^to a wreck. In the course of tivo minutes 
■|eiianin the harbour fell, it is said, from 
^ to 3 feet, and the anchors of the ship 
^laid bare. There was a great loss of 
rai V honsc.H woro washed into the sea, 
•iaau^'junka earned np-~-one two miles 
J^Huid dashed to pieces on the shore. 

daj was beaotifiiUjr fine, and no wam- 
^KiiiKireao£ihe approMhing co&Talaiao ; 
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the barometer staadiug at JO 87 in. thermo- 
aeterSB'^; theseaperfecil^ biuooth when its 
snr&ce was broken hjrthe first wave. It 
was calm in the mornings and the wind eon* 
tiuued light all day. 

lu a £bw hours afterwards, at Suu Frau- 
oiseo and San Diego, the tide-gauges 
showed that ievwal well marked and 
extraordinary waves had arrived off tho 
coast of California. Tho origin of these waves, 
and those which destroyed the towu of 
Simoda» in Japan, and wredosd " the Diana," 
was doubtless tho same. But their birth- 
f)l!ice is not known to bo rear the coast of 
Japan, we niny, with the tide-guago observa- 
tions iu California aud Mr. Airy's formuice, 
calculate the avraage depth of Uie sea along 
tho path of tho wave from Simoda both tu 
San Francisco and San Diego. — Maurtj's 
l itmkal Ueoijra^hij^ p. 6. Huiory of Jupuu, 
Vol, I p. 104. Calcutta Review, Rangoon 
Timet: OoedoHd China MttU; Journal Indian 
Aiclt)j»dago. Joum, of ihe Indi. Archipelago, 
Deccuibtr, 1857, page 8G1. The Journal of tka 
Indian Ardtipelayo, iSiipplctmni to No. 5, p. 
361. Jovnuu /fta Mia/a Archipelago^ 
No. Ill, p. 1 GS. Bikuutn*i Tranltf WaUaee, 
Malay Atchifielago. 

EAST. Tho Kast, tho Aforgcn land of tho 
Germans, ha^ beeu tho theme of innumera- 
ble writers, on its people and on their ens- 
toms. Border in his Oriental Customs, Ward 
inhis Hindoos, Hardy in his Eastern Monarch- 
ism, aud Roberts iu his Oriental Hlustra- 
tionsof the Scriptures, Bnosen's Egypt, his 
God in History and the Holy fioott of the 
Scriptures havo given to the western nations 
a vast amount of information and it may, 
here, be brietiy mentioned that the races oo* 
cupying the Sonth and East ef Asia, are ei 
Tartar and Mongol origin, 
African, all various, in penohal 
habits and customs. 

Tho dimensions of an eastern city do not 
hear the same propcnrtioii to its population, 
as those of a European town. A place aa 
extensive as Loudon, or Paris, mij^ht not 
contain one- third of tho number of inhabi- 
tants of either. Tho custom, prevalent from 
the earliest period in the Bast, of seolodiog 
women in apartmenta removed from those of 
the men, renders a separate house for each 
family almost indispensable. 

The Shemite, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
Arab, or Syrian, haa a brilUant imagiaattoay 
ready conception, a rcpngnanco to any res- 
traint that may affecttho liberty of his person or 
of his intellect. He conceives naturally beau- 
tifnl forms, whether tbey be embodied in 
his words or iu his works ; his poetry 18 dia- 

tygoiahed by theot and tbey era shown 
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"^^en in the shape of his domestic ut€n8il8. 
"This raoe poBSMses, in the highest degree, 
what wa oaU imagtiiatuiii. The Mt ehanMster 
•eiptheBedoimnysidartdB (PUgtimage, p. 44) 
is a gentleness and generosity. The Sbemite 
says Layard shows a ready eloquence ; his 
iwords are glowingand appoate^ his descrip- 
tions tnie, vet briUiant ; his siBides just, yet 
most floMuol. These high qrudities seem to 
be innate in him. 

The three great monothcrstic systems which 
liftve divided the civilized world, came forth 
from nations of Shemite origin, among whom 
wose the priests or propbetoof all those na- 
tions who bold the naity of God. In the 
South and £astt}f Asia, are representatives 
of those three great religions, Jews, Chris- 
tians, and MahumcdauS) as, also, a people, 
the Farri, feBo t n agthd ice-ivctsbip which 
sonmn to have been a comi|»tion of the doc- 
trines tatij^ht by Zoroaster. The Buddhists, 
likewise, in Ceylon, in the Trans- G an getic 
ooontrics and in those north of the great 
Himalaya, an vety mimerotis, and IbUow 
wvenl phiksonkies. The Ariaa xmoe who 
pursue a worsnip of nature, of spirits, 
t)f demons, and have adopted physiological 
doctrines as revelations, are worshipping 
dei^ morlsb and heroes, aad are beKeviug 
in many inosmations of Siva and of Yisbaa. 
Slngr spread all over India, and have im<- 
parted to its prior occupants a considerable 
acquaintance with their religions books. 
These prior peoples ooastitnte the bulk of 
the inhabitants «fBkitiBk India, and haf« 
merely added on to their own nature and 
spirit and devil worship some of the legends 
and philosophical views of the Ariau hindoo, 
and amongst the professors of bindooism 
are a maltiAadn of sects worshipping Siva, 
or Vishtts, or Beahma, ov ail of these, or 
their incarnations, or a mere Vikrahamu 
or idol of stone or wood or brass, with or 
without a form. A body of reUgionii>ts, the 
Sikh, oonsiduaUa from their aotivity and 
their late poUtieal power, converts from the 
Jit or Gete races in the Panjab, have 
adopted doctrines partly obtained from the 
monotheistic mahomedans, and partly from 
the Anan hindo, bnt, thongh thebr nitb is 
only about 900 years in enirtMice, they, too, 
have broken up into several sects. The 
great mass of the Indian people are of non- 
Arian origin, and follow religious rites and 
onstoms, the origin of which is ouite un- 
known. The Mongolian, whekher Scythian 
Turk, or Tartar, ia without imagination or 
strong reasoning powei-s, but is intrepid in 
danger, steady in purpose, overcoming all 
opposition, despising his fellows, a great 
eonqqeror. Snob has been his character as 
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long as hibtory has recorded his nojin 
appears to have been made to com main 
to oppress. We find him in the infaii 
the numan race, as well as at later pei 
descending from his far distant monn 
emerging from the great deserts in d 
Asia, aud overrunning the most wet 
the most mighty, and the most otTiIis 
nations, fie exercises power as bis pe( 
privilege and right. IxiyarJ, Nineveh^ 
11. p. '239 to 244. Burhm's ptlifrima 
Meccakf Vol. III., jj. 44. See Bedoniu, * 
China, Hindoo, India, Jat. Mabom» 
Parsee. 

BASTSfi2l ARCHIPELAGO oktenda 

a space of more than tjCH>0 miles, aud cm 
of an immense labyrinth of isluuds, ai 
which are at least twenty countries of 
siderable ma^ and one whioli nearly ei 
Europe in extent.^ The oloster of iaiaadi 
islets, scattered in irregular profatiionovG 
Southern Ocean, coniuienciua^ atthe sout 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal, forming 
wonderful Archipelago, stretohes east 
far into the Pacific, through 50 degrei 
longitude, while in breadth it extends thr 
31 degrees of latitude. It comprises isli 
and groups of islands, inhabited by i 
differing widdy in eharaetCRi It m not 
posed to the extremes of heat. Tbe s 
cooled by constant currents ; «uid the i 
soons, regularly recur, blowincr over 
ocean aud over forests aud s^^ amps w 
remain in a state of primitive nature. A 
dant raina fertilise the eoils, andidpodw 
magnificence of vegetation which no'coe 
but Brazil can rival. The great import 
of that vast trax)t, has drawu tho attcntic 
it of many European writers, but Mr. Ge 
Windsor Earl, and Mr. Logan, ia ths J 
nal of the Eastern Archipelago, were 
most constant in their efforts to descril 
Mr. Lopfan proposed to designate it Ahioi 
but, the Indian Archipelago, McJay Arcl 
lago, Malayanssia are other names at t 
applied to it. It has been, and ^ 
some extent continues, the theatre of 
digions volcanic action, to which it ( 
much of its unequalled beauty and 
tility; for asheaand scoria, if they 1 
and diiBstroy Sat n time tbe loxuriant 
pical flora, are afterwards the basis, 
become the cause, of a most exuberant v 
tation. In Java there are forty-six vole 
peaks, twenty of which still ocoasMie 
emit vaponr and flmno. A g r eat part oi 
ArohipdagOiindeed, forms |Mui of a vast 
canic area extending into the very centi 
Asia. These eruptive forces must have i 
rated in remote ages with iuconceivaUo 
]flnce> aud eren in modom tmm, the g 
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•rnpiioo of Tomlwro, in the Island of Snra- 
bavsi abaat i:00 miles- from the eastern ex- 
tnntf if Jgfs» if s noteiUe emnple. This 
rolono had been for some time in a state of 
^raonldenng ftctivitr, but in April 181 5, it 
barat£]rtb with tremendous violence and did 
mC mm to eject laya antU July. The sound 
the ineeMMit explonont was heard in 
Sam»tr», distant 970 geoopTiphical miles, 
in a direct line ; and at Ternate, in the op- 
posite direction, at a distance of 720 miles. 
Oilof a population of 12,000 i« the province 
of Tomboro, only twenty-six individoabl MU^ 
virwl. On the side of Java, the ashes were 
ewned to » distance of 300 miles, and 217 
towirii Celebes ; and ihe floating cinders to 
! ^««rt«ndflf SnmMMlbnnedaiiiaM tiro 
feet tliick, and several mSee in extent, througb 
''Inchphipg with difficulty forced their way. 
Tbi fiaest particles were transported to the 
lil^^tf Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles 
MiiMttarifes of ilie ToloMio *, Mid the 
aF?« wer which the volcftnio efeots extend- 
er] wss lO'X) English miles in circnmference, 
iQcioQUig the whole of the Molacca Islands, 
Jn^Mlaoenaiderable poftioii of Gelebee, 
Stnnttatnd Borneo. 

The limlis of the volcanic band •which 
'^"'westiwArchipelat^o are d isfcinctly defined 
brtleaetiTeTclcanoes with which it is stud- 
^ fliieii ft great ToleMue ■ ir w w a in 
^ MisliboDrho^ of Kamtschatka from 
•JjiVb it c«n be traced in a south-west direc- 
*wa throagh the Knrile Islands, Japan, and 
Cboo, skirting ihe Coast of Asia, to 
^'"■QH, lAera it neelt ■aotber •oning 
the lonth and TOuthwest through the 
Phhppines and Mindanao to the Moluccas, 
™>iwcing the caBtem extreme of Celebes 
^thevcBtem Peninsuln of Neir Guinea, 
"■'Iknnoiher earred from the westward 
•lofl? the Trans- JaTan chain to the Straits 
ofSanda, where it meets one from'anorth- 
^c^tcHy direction through Sumatra and 
^ ^tiftiWiM to Obedttte iiUmd» in tlie 
^''Tthem part of the Bay of Ben^I. From 
^■'P ^fNtem extreme of New Guinea, how- 
•^C', alonjf the north coast of that island 
^ New Britain, although its volcanic charac- 
^^tsm decided by iwentF^eiMih ntfvigar 
' thert reauuns a tract including thirteen 
•i^TTeM of longitude in which no active vol- 
^ hu been seen. Indeed it is by no 
"■OM improbable that the band which takes 
^*^tiMr]y diraskion from Japan tinrough 
^»tiima, t5ie Benin and Maiiana Islandf , may 
r^e to be continued to new Ireland ; in 
v^case the chain of aotire volcanoes 
extends through the Solomon Islands 
"xltheNevHahridea to Haw Zealand, and 
lihifitetliir tothe maih,waj iadioate 
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tlio course of an independent strenni. One- 
writer, indeed connects the Sumatran line 
of Toloanio action irith that running to New 
Zealand. He says, the lines of volcanie no- 
tion to which tliese islands have been sub- 
jected can be traced with tolerable distinct- 
ness. That one of theee extendi along the W. 
coaat of Sumatra and the 8. eoaet dT Javat 
whence it is continued by a chain of islands, 
separated by narrowbut deep channol8,to New 
Guinea, and can be traced through tliat island 
to the Lonlsade Amhipelago, and is proha- 
bly continued by New Caledonia and Norfolk 
Island to New Zealand, thus fprminnfa curved 
lineresembling-the letter S. The other line, ho 
says, commences in Kamtschatka and extends. 
through the Knrile lalands, Japan and Loo* 
choo, to the Philippinec, where it soparatea- 
info two branches, one traversing Palawan 
and the N. W. part of Borneo, where it ter- 
minates near the limits of the Great Asiatic 
Bank,, and the other o(wtihnili|^inamfvtbeN 
ly diaBOlloii until it comes in contact with 
the S^uraatran line. It is near this point of 
contaet that the volcanic action has beea 
strongest, throwing the idaadi into ftntaa^ 
tic forms, of which Celehea and G>illolo fur- 
nish striking examples. These islands all 
rise abruptly from an unfathomable sea, a 
oircomstanoe nnlavourable to their produo* 
tiYcneas, thioe a large portion of the riek 
■oil created by the decomposition of liie roU 
canic rock is washed away into the ocean. 
Java, however, is in a great measure exempt 
from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Afliatle Btak extending la Um northena 
coast, which prevents tha Bcil from heing* 
lost, and it is deposited in vast plains 
lying between the mountain range and the 
sea. These plalna are so surpassingly rich 
tiiat they not only yield a aniwsiency of grain 
for the consumption of a large portion of the 
population of the Archipelago, but at the 
same time afford snch abundance of sugar 
and oilier tropical pirodnca aa to fhnoik 
cargoes for many thousand tona of shippings 
The east end of Java is dry and arid. 

With such violent subterranean forces in 
operatk>n,eyen at the presMit day, it is easy ta 
apprehend hew a nm ef ooa noat hatve been 
the uprisings and subsidings of the aolid 
matter of the earth in this region during- 
bye-gone ages. According to the views 
which have been adopted fnin &t Qiaries 
Lyell's prolonged invect^patioM, it is pro- 
bable that thcaa changes have resulted 
from a scries of great uppourings from the 
interior during bye-gone ages, indentical 
withthoMfltiiriBOMmftioii, &ongh perhaps 
all in the lines which wa observe ill tha 
diraotion of tha vdstuig 
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One of tlicse, the Easi^rn AAiaiic range of 
xnoaniauiB, is prolonged throagh Arakan, 
halts at point Xfegmis, to reappear tliroagh 
tlie Andunans and NieoUars*, ami, fifier ex- 
tending along the S. W. coast of Samatra, 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another 
juounlain range rons along tlie Malay 
Peninaiilai it Jofit for a time, bat appears 
ftgain in tbo high peak of Lingin, and 
terminates in Bnnca and liilliton, m\d a 
liranoh from this separafcs at Palo Tiraoan, 
on the east coast of the Malay Peuinsala, 
und ends at Garimata, in the strait he-' 
tween BiHiton and Borneo. Tvro ranges 
traverse Cnrabodla and Cochin-China in the 
name direction, and the5<e will he found to 
extend to, and, perhaps, to traverse, Borneo. 
Between the Oamhodian range and the 
mountains at Sarawak, on the north-west 
extremity of Borneo, the Natnnas islands 
and Palo Condor form the connecting link; 
and as the Sarawak hills raa to the sonth 
east) tiie range is probably coniiiimd, either 
by a conneotod Une^or by isolated noantains, 
nntil it terminates in the Gannng Batoa, 
near Cape Selatan. More recent data shew 
that this range, after traversing tlie western 
part of Borneo, terminates on the soutli 
conib^ a little to the eastward of Kotaringin. 
The Gannng Rates woaldi therefore appear 
to have been formerly connected with the 
primary range which shows at Bintuln, on 
the northwest coast of Borneo, and which 
may be a oontinnation of one of the Indo- 
Chinese ranges. The Anam or Cochin- 
Chinese Rang^e is that which can be traced 
most distinctly across the Archipelago to 
A astral ia at the present day. There seems 
no donht that the ranUitsde of islands which 
acre now to be seen are merely plntonio 
masses npraised by snbseqnent volcanic ac- 
tion : or are the tops of cfreat vol rani c ont- 
barsts whioii have appeared above the ocean. 
Bat if the dismptiTe fiirees ia these regions 
hare been formsrly predonlnsDtkthe ersatiTe 
and constmctive power is now the roost 
active. The zoophyte is adding silently but 
nnoeasingly to the number of these ialand- 
groaps ; coral-reefi are constantly emerging 
fnm the watsmi seeds^ deposited by birds, 
or wafted winds, qnlsklf vegetate ; ver- 
dure spreads over the waste ; and palm trees 
rise in tufted groves, as if by enchantment, 
firom the oceau. The bidden bat ever aotive 
eneigy of the eorai-inseol mahes the navi- 
gation of this Archipelago exceedingly diffi- 
cnlt, for charts and sonndlngs do not kxng 
form safe guides where an unseen power is 
al ways at work, redaoing the depth of seas, 
and eonverting water into orr httd-— 
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The remark iliat has been m&de witl 
gard to the rangss in the sontb-eaiifiern 
of Asia is equally a{^licable to Anati 
since one of tlie most markod foutiir 
the geography of that continent is tliu 
formity that exists in the direction iolh 
by all the oontinvons mountain ranges 
have yet been discovered. The con 
which the volcanic islands of the A 
pelago afford when compared wifcli the o 
nent of AustraUa is very striking^ly pre 
ed to the view of a voyager iVom Port 
sington> orossiag £Dr the first time tlie 
that separates the continents of Asia 
Anstralia. Even before he has lost so 
ings on the great bank which extends ; 
the northern shores of the latter oontij 
the left^ moantalns of Timor ris0 np bi 
him. As he nears the hind the oolon 
the water suddenly changes from grcei 
deep blue ; he has now passed the a 
edge of the bank, and is floating on the 
(hthoaahie seas whioh boimds the voki 
Islands of the Archipelago. On chiser 
araination he finds that the land of Ti 
rises abruptly from the depths of the oc 
so much so, that from many of the p 
pices which overhang the sea, a line of g 
length will not maeh the boliomt while 
very few Spots on which anchorage is ti 
fonnd are so close to the shore as to l>e ai 
able only when the wind blows from 
land. And to complete the contrast, if 
weather is clear we pereeive that one of • 
mountains near tiie east end of Timor if 
Bctive volcano. The chain of Islands wli 
extends from Java to Timor is of the si 
character ; lofty volcanic peaks, some ii 
state of aetivity ; while the iabmds are s6 
rated from each other by narrow chant 
of unfathomable deptli, through which • 
current fi*om the Pacific, caused by the p 
valence of easterly winds, rnalies with gr 
force; but on passing these the voyii 
again peroei ves a ehange in the eolear of i 
sea from deep blue to green, and« on soni 
ing, he finds a bottom of stiff clayey m 
resembling exactly that of the bank whf 
fronts the northern coasts of Australia, h( 
now OB the great beak whioh extends fri 
the ionth-eastem extremity of Asia far if 
the seas of the Indian Archipelago. ■* 
Islands now lose their volcanic characti 
and on arriving at Singapore, near the eiti 
mity of the Malay Ftaiinsnla, the geD«i 
resemblance of the country to that in t- 
neighbourhood of Port Easington is bQ™* 
ent to strike tlie roost careless obeer?* 
The land low and undulating ; the sUowjW 
red cU& alternating with Mndf bstwA 
eren the raoha of the red 
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kT^own to Indian gvolopistH by tbo name of ! Sea, they are rare, and the islands of the 
hu«flte, ife perfectly in character with the 
ivniij of the Coburg peninsula, and even 
on doMr wMamatkm btUe dilTerenoe oaa 
discovered except in tlie vegetation. 
FiTt-gixthsoCthe whole Archipelago ftre 
cUiiDfd bythe Dutch as their own poHseesiou. 
iUmltwr ialmitt) Bumt^ Babi, NiaM, 
Mwthn. tho Hon lales, Poggi, and the Eng- 
Rnw, Jiva,Madura, Buweean, the Kangeang, 
BaiiJti, Biliton, Rintanir, Linga, the Natutuia, 
Aawnbw, and Tambetan, the kingdom of 
iMMia Uorneo, with the great Pontianak 

atid Banjurmafisini residencies, and the Kari- 

•mattislfe8_(;^jel,pj,^ Sumhawa, l^onton, Sa- 
Ambovna, Cerani, Burn, Siani, Sanifir, 

^''•'•nt, the Xulla aud B^ugaai groups, Hal - 

Buhfn., Obie, Batehian, Inmate, Tidor, Wni- 

gia. BftttAnta, Salawatte, Mysohl, the Ban- 

dw, tl« Ki, Arrn, and Tenimber, a part of 

^WGT-Aott/^ SaFO, Samba, Ende, Adeuara, 
j loBiMfe, Putare, Ombai, Bali, aud 
"■Wc— with the western part of New Gni- 
nct-all these are claimed by the Nether- 
l^'^^Md if her political snpremacy were not 
UBttjof tbem a simple tictiou, tbey would 

empire. 

^poli^l geography of Hie further East, 

is not yet accurately mapped 
^"^i Jior, indeed m the region in any ref»pect 
^■4«ly known. The recent maguetic sur- 
*>r ^iddod mneh to science i hnt still more 
f^iivna to be determined {Klhot's Magne- 
Trans, 1851 CXLI. 287.) 
Tb* Archipelago contains three islands, 
Jiivuaiiiea, Borneo and Sumatra, of the first 
'f>.afeaorjii8ise<HdytoAiiatnUiai Java 
'^^(^^asecoadplaoe: three aM of thixd size 
^**ie8, Lneon, and Mindanao, each as large 
^i^aofit considerable of the West India 
nd of a fonrth siae at least 8izteen,Tix 
'^H, Loobok, Snmbawa, Chandana, Fldres, 
w- jUu^rai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo 
J*«w»a, Kegros, Saraar, Miudoro, Panay, 
'^^udZebn — most of them with spaci- 
*»>Bifial tfaets, navigable riven, and 
^7 Mtmal riches. The groups and chains 
''vUdltheyaro distributed are dispersed 
••WMitow Bea« with the greater islands in- 
tViwiog. Innumerable channels and pa»- 
Ihanfere, open m every direetkm lo 
thenuriner,— tortuon8,intricate,fnll of rooks, 
^"ih. aod shoals, which render them in some 
i*«* difficult of navigation. {Groot, 
^Nhr,i.^3.) They are made less dan- 
Mib hewerer, by tfae pevailing seveaity 
waters, the regularity of the currenie, 
fhe steadiness of the winds, though tre- 
^cdoas storms, called tyjphoous, occar 
Tiait the Stewti of Malaofia. 



interior region may be &uid to lie amid per- 
petual calms. The groups known as the is- 
laada of the AraAiFa sea, eoneist of the T»> 
ni mber, the Ki and the A^nlaKbipelI^^s, with 

others of inferior Bigiiificance. They are 
scattei'ed over a considerable apace ot Heu, and 
yary in siae from seventy miles in length to 
mere tnft« of verdnre floating on the sea, 
like baskets of grass and flowers, crowned by 
tall clumps of palm, and dispersing through 
the atmubphere a frugnuice like that of the 
cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. {StJohn** 
Itul.Archlp. Vol. 11^ p. H7.) Beyond the Archi- 
pelago, the islands ol the Paciti e Ocean nm peo- 
pled by two rawRjdilferiiig widely in pliysical 
aud meutal qnahties, one race called Papua 
or Melanesian has a very dark, almost black 
complexion, are of ungainly make with " low 
gnide of mental f/icul ties, 8nvage,and for the 
most part incapable of civiliiiatiou." 'i'hey 
occupy the sonth-westem islands, New Gui- 
nea,New Ireland, Lonisade,8olomon Islands, 
Niteudy, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
with the Ix)yalty Islands, and the Fiji 
Islands. Tliese tribes most nearly resemble 
the aborigines of Austndia and Tasmania. 

Tiie second race is vsnally designated the 
Malay Polynesinu or Brown race. Their 
colour is of all the various shades of brown, 
the^ are well made, capable of a higher civili- 
sation and are fond cftk sea Hunng life. They 
nearest resemble tlie Malay tribes of the Ar« 
chipelago who dwell in Malacca, Suniaim, 
Java, Borneo, Celel^es, tho Sunda, Molucca 
aud Philippine islands. They are distributed 
tkroDgh the islands frmn the Pelew gronp 
on the west as far ad Easter island in the 
east, tho Sandwich islands and New Zeulaud 
on the south being the largest of their 
tmritories. 

Over the whole vast field under examina- 
tion there are but two wide-spread Inng^iagee 
that can be said to have dialects — the Malay 
and the Polynesian, the latter being essen- 
tially the same tongue is New Zealand, tbe 
Friendly, the Society, the Navigaiwe and 
the Sandwich Islands, bat in no others. 
(Journal of ilui Jiulinn Arch iyelago, p. 178.) 

Ethnologists, however, have arranged this 
nee Into two inbdivisioni,1lie Ifikroiiesiaa 
and Polynesian proper. The Mikronesian is 
of somewhat darker complexion and comprise 
the weiteru portion of the above rouge of 
islands, from the Kingsmill gronp to ibe 
Pelew islands, — These more resemble the 
Malay race than the Polynesian. The Polyne- 
siansy oompriae the eastern half from the 
Samoa and Tonga islands as far as Easter 
jaland,together with theSandwidliialaBda and 
KewZealaiid. Theyareaofiurapiirtflatobe 
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EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

regarded a Reparate family. Dana observes 
that a Hue drawn from the Polow islands to 
the east of the Philippines, past Salomon 
and Samoa isbnds, to Uie north of Society 
Islands on to Pitoaim island, is a boundary 
]ino between the low islands or atolls of 
the north, and the high islands of the sontli. 
The area between that line and the Sandwich 
islands, is 2u0u sea miles wide and 6000 
miles long, is stndded with 200 low coral 
islands, and is one vast area of depression. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
Archipelacro is Australia, bat its fauna differs 
iu its lypus from those of all other parts of 
the worid, in it, only, are mavsapial kan* 
garoos, opossums, womhats and the dnok 
billed platypuf. It lias no woodpeckers nor 
phe^isauts, but it has tho mound-making brush 
turkey, the honey sucker, the cockatoo, aud 
the brash tongned lori, whioh *re fonnd no- 
where else in the globe. 

Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, 
the jMoluccas and New Guinea possess almost 
similar climates, but there are gt*oat dif- 
faenosB in their animal produotions. In 
Bali are the barbet, fhut-thmsh and wood- 
pecker. In Lomholc, tho cockatoo, honey- 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Bor- 
neo, are many kinds of monkeys, wild cat-s, 
deers, civets and many varieties of squirrels. 
In the Celebes and Molneoasthe prehensilo 
tailed cnscus is the only terrestrial animal 
seen except pigs and deer. In the western 
Archipelago are tlio wood -pecker, barbet, 
iroguu, fruit-thruhh and leaf-thrusb, but to 
the eastward these are nnknown and the 
lori and honey-sucker are the roost oommon. 
But tho natural productions of Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra, have a considerable resem- 
blance. Sumatra has the Indian elephant| 
the tapir and rhinooeros; Bovneehae 1^ 
same elephant, aud tapir ; one of the Javan 
rhinoceros is different., but another occurs in 
Asia aud the smaller mammals are generally 
the same in the three Islands. The fauna of 
Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this diflbranoe oontinnes to the soath, the 
line of separation passing between Bali and 
liombok, though these two islands are only 
fifteen miles apart {New Zealand, Dr, F. 
Torn Mochsietiar, Stutigari 1867.) 

Snaoatra was at one time known as leaaar 
Jam In 1615, itanya or sultan of Achin 
was of sufficient power to collect a fleet of 
600 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. 
The elephant, tapir, ouran outang, argns 

S he aa ant , dragon'a Uood, are aO i^ntbg in 
ara. The Sunda ox^ peafowl, rhinoceros 
and sloth and teak occur in Java. In 
Sumatra, Papilio memnon, a beautiful 
butterfly has two dissimilar females, one 
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of them, like P. Coon, P. doubledayi ar 
and rogeus occurs in India. Omithoi 
croesus occurs in the forest at Batchi an 
is of great beauty and brilliancy, the 
seven inches across. 

Timor is dry and arid and has only s 
species of land mammals, the common i 
key, the parodoxurus fasciatus, a civet 
tiie Iblta msgalotia or tiger oat^ aaid ti 
peculiar to the island and tiie Cerms t 
riensis, the Sus timorienaea and the en 
orien talis, opossum. 

The Ox antelope of Celebee is the I 
depressioomis. 

There seem to be two disttnot Tarielii 
the Papuan race inhabitincr the aontb 
portion of New Guinea. The first occt 
the western shores of the great bight, 
probably extends over the whole of the 
jacent oountry, along the banks of * 
river, and the other great fteab-wnteroi 
nels. These people appear to agree ^ 
the Torres Strait Islander — an ofTsh 
there is reason to believe, of the s 
atoek^in being a dark and savage i 
ihe males of whtohgo entirely naked, 
second variety occupies the remaindei 
the south-east coast of New Guinea 
the Louisiade Archipelago ; they a( 
in being a lighter coloured people t 
the prsMding, and mote admnoed in ei* 
sation : — mop*headed, practising betel eh 
ing, and wearing the breech-cloth, in m 
of their physical, int>ellectual, and ni' 
characters, and also partially in their ! 
guage, they seemed to Mao GiUhray (i 
age, vol. ], p. 77) to shew indioatioM 
a Malayo-Polynesian inHnence, prob« 
acquired before their arrival in I 
Guinea, along the shores of which they m 
to have axteniM, colonising die Loaif^ 
during their progreae^ whi«m at Cape I 
session was finally arrested by their mrcf 
with the other section of the raoe ailadec 
in the proceeding paragraph. 

In the Island of Ansos, iu Iba eael 
AroUpdago^ inhabited by Papuans, tl 
housea are bnilfe on poati, placed entirely 
the water. At very low water only is the be 
partially uncovered. This beach consist' 
mud, in whioh the mangroves grow loxi 
awkly and completely ebaftraot a bed^ 
The gardana, from this cause, are eitsft 
on the Burroucding islands, principallv on 
island with a high beach lying opposite 
tho kampong. The Ausus Papuans h 
their hair in tiifta. T1ieR>aDpearanoeiflg< 
natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully h\&> 
the mouth broad with beautiful regular t^ 
aud the forehead high but narrow. Ma 
have thin lips and finely curved nosee>^ 
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^ives ihm a more Earopean physidpnoray. 
riw aitE are fjeiieral ly handsome aud well 
/broDedjfrtoai, without being too thick, strong 
•nd HHihr^ tiiewtmieii rery good look- 
liiiiome children with yery regular 
boft km, and long pendant curling hair. 

ueaerally, the Papuan is impulsive and de- 
MBibuive in speech and action. His euio- 
twot tad puaiooB vcpnm tiniDwlvM in 
ehwu &ud InigbUr^ in jvUs and ikvntic 

leapiDf;*. 

. •i^*^»«aedanism has uiade large progress 
2**^>P«l«gOi but Bali is still hinda. 
'■wKdui Malayii inter without coffin or 
BJiroud. KUioU Uagnebc Survey, Phil. Trans 
1 60 1 cxli 287. Journal Indian Archipelago. 
MacgtLmtf Fo^a VvL I, p. 77— Jour- 
^ <!f Iks M Arth. Jmme IWi p. 
Z'M-l-2 and 3. WaUace, MacGillivray's Vo- 
yaw tbI I 77. ifet;iett> A'n. 222 

/*• SLiohi's Indian Archipelago Vol. ii 
p. 877. &W: Kepod's : Ind. Arch., Vol. ii. 
/»p 143.3«,3». JKdhnom 2VaMlf . See 

t'^il^'P*'^"'- Sinni. Sapi. 
tAST ARIAXS. This designation has 
bepnj22*« brahmin io Indian8,to distin- 
l^^^'^froni the West Arians or Persians, 
who n^^ntei ioio the nOTthm ixmntry of 
tbeZew/. See India p. 310, 

KiSTERN GHAUTS, run along the 
Cflfwniiwlel Coast, for about 1,CK>0 miles, 
^•■1 RlhiorDi S. W. to Ganjam ; thence to 
1fa89>ltmlladrM; wboie they join the 
range which crosses tSie country in a north- 
eawteriy direction, from the W. Ghauts, N. 

Average elevation, of 
ttemi it about 1,500 ft., Canvery hilJa 
4,000 ll,C(mdapilly, 1,700 ft.,W. of Madru^ 
estimted, 3,000 ft., Hills seen from the 
ItflgUlbundi, between Pt. Palmyras and 
^•^^iaie, appearing in irr^pilar scatter- 
ed 300 to ], 200 fi Gnodte oonati- 
tie bssis of the range ; and clay, 
hflnibSende, flinty and primitive slate, or 
wjwalitne limestone, forma the sides of the 
■ODBUioi; and the level country, as far 
^ the Pnaar sppean to oonsiol of ihe 
wlien the laterite formation ooyen 
* Ji'TO surface. From the Kistna, north- 
the pranite is often penetrated by 
^ tad giwustone. To Yizagapatam and 
^^iipm siflBitoand gneiss predontontOiOeoa- 
•■tfly oovered by laterite^ 

MSTERN INDIA. This term is some- 
1^ nsed to designate India east of tha 
Tra ng- Qaag alic India. 
IISEBBN MBDB8, and Bvlhitet wore 
^ two raooo who occupied Aria proper N. 
^. bom India about the Ajrian lake. Subse- 



^Mlljr, Medea, Fenians and the tribes be- 
^ lbs MediM and Indoa wero to some 
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extent brought under one dominion and 
Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to 
the Caspian Sea. Cal. Kev. No. See 
Hindoo. 

EASTERN MELANESIA, a name pro- 
posed by Mr, Earl for t)ie part of the Enst- 
ern Archipeiagoj east of the Moluccas. Sde 
India p. 818. 

KASTfi&N NTTinSMATIOS, » breaoh 
of ecienoo oazefnllyoxaaiined by Mr. James 
PrinKcp. 

EASTERN SIBERIA, its capital is Ir- 
kntsk. 

EASTfiRK YINDTAHhiUsare occupied 
by the Kol and Male Uraoo races. They are 
physical ly ultra Indian more than Dravidian. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of these, in 
the Sonth and Bast of Asia are two great 
names known in history, the one, the Bngi- 
lish Enst India Company, the other the 
Dutch East India Company. There was a 
French East India Company, bat it nevei* 
became prominent. 

The English East India Company was 
formed in 1699 by Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £30,133. Their first adventure 
of goods was to the value of £37,000 in 
five vessels vnder Oapiain Laneaster, and 
in the first fifteen years, their pvoAts were 
to the extent of two hundred percent. In 
1613, they were ordered by Jehangir to 
settle in Surat. In 1634, Shah Jehan gave 
a firmen ibr twoBnglish ftctoriseto be foRtt^ 
ed in Bengal, nnd snbsequently, in gratitude 
for the benefits derived by one of the ladies 
of the zeoanah of prince Shnjah, from the 
medical skill of Mr. Boughton, SWi Jehan 
gianted the privilege to the Bnglidi of free 
trade in Bengal. The first factory of the 
Company was at Masnlipatam, but, in 1625, 
it wan removed toArmegon, and subsequent- 
ly (1639) Mr. Day r emor e d it to a villago 
in ^e territory of the Rajah of Chandragiri. 
He erected a factory here, which was first 
called Fort St. Geors?e, but afterwards known 
as Madras. In 1662, Charles II oeded Bom- 
bay to the Company. Li the tiBMof Jnnws 

11 the Company in 1 690 obtained the king's 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 

12 ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon and 
600 men, to seise and fortify Chittagong and 
BtMkkk m kingdom, tmt this proved a 
failQN^ and fresh troops were sent ont under 
Captain Heath, who burned down Balasore 
and proceeded to Chittaffoug. But finding 
this too strong, he sailed tolCsdras, which, 
with Bombay, were the sole possessions re- 
maining to the Euglish. But at this time Au« 
rungzebc accepted the terms of peace which 
the English offered and allowed them to 

ntem to tndn. AoooidiDgly Mr* Ghw* 
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nock on the 24th Au^uRfc 1690, landed on 
the left bank of the Hoophly and laid the 
foundation of Calcutta. In 1698, the three 
villages of Calcutta, Chuttanuttiand Govind> 
pore were pnrohased for Rs. 16,000, and 
flhortly after, durinjr the reign of William 
III of Kngland, the fortress of Fort William 
WRS erected. Abont this time, 16i^3, a rival 
Engliish Company was started, from which 
ameh injury resulted to the Bnfriish interest ; 
Vnt on the 23nd July 1702, these two com- 
panies were amalgamated under the title f)f 
the United Company of Merchants trading? 
to the Kast. Little of interest occurred till 
1716. In that year, an embasB^ was sent to 
tlie emperor Ferokhirir at Delhi. But^ from 
t?he date of that small factory granted in 1613 
at Snrat the English East India Company 
prew in India up to 1858. In that time they 
decided the fate of kings, emperors, rajas, 
and maha-rajaha and had drawn under their 
inle upwards of a hundred millions of 
people, Clive and Warren Hastiness, and 
Slftlcolm and Monro and Frere and Metcaif, 
and Lawrence and Napier bad ^rownin Uieir 
nemee to be gr ea t men, while W^Uesley, 
WelUnpton,Hastings,Oomwalli8,H«rris,Ben. 
tinck, Dalhousie, Canninjr and Gongh and 
Campbell and R,o«;e, and Mansfield, servants 
Biutnally of the British nation and of the 
€ompany had riaen to diettiiotion in India. 
Their dominion and their great army of 
900,000 soldiers was atlengtli,inl858,abf!orb 



ed under the administration of the Britisli ^ and physical science. 
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Prinsep, LordBentinck. Marquis of Hast 
Dr.Roxbnrirh, Dr. Morrison and his son. 
W. O'Shauglmessy, Dr. Griffiths, Sir W 
lawAinslie, Dr. Jerdon, Br. Wight, Sir B 
Doniod, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Dc 
MacLeod, Lord Macauly, Lord liawn 
Tjord Nnpierof Ma^'dala, Dr. J. B. Gilol 
Sir Herbert Edward.s, Dr. Crawford, 
Wilson, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

During then* nde^ of a oentnry and a 
the British put down predatory warfare. 

They established secarity of person 
proj>eriy from Govern men tnl as?greHsion. 

They introduced civil and religious lib 
institnted ooUeges, sehools, nmaeama 
polytechnio Institutions for the introdnc 
of a pure and rational philosophy, and 
dissemination of knowledfre. 

They instructed its youth iu Uic ki 
ledffe of tiie medioal soenoee. 
They gave the freedom of the press. 
They fbrmed and introduced tbo Hin< 
tanee lan'^i'*^ ^ lin^rna fmnca; 
English language was made known 
them : Holesworth's Mahratt* diotion 
and the works tnnslKted and published 
Colonel Jervis and others : Morris* Tel 
Dictionary, Campbell's Telne^n Diction 
Gilchrist's HindustaneeDictionary and Gr 
mar, Shakospcar's Hindustani Diction 
have been pnUithed, Biohardson'a Bnm 
Dictionary, Morrison's Chinese DiotkMH 
and works on botany, natural histoiyilBedil 



Crown, consequent on a great revolt of the 
native sepoy army of Bengal, daring whieh, 
the predatory raoea of the north and the 
dissatisfied amongst the nobles, took the 
opportnnity to plunder and strive for in- 
dependence, and during their efforts much 
innocent blood waaAeil and many hcRToni 
ena«sted. Id the interval, however, amongst 
the servants of the Company, there had 
been Lord Clive, Lord Comwallis, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Colonel Lawrence, Warren Hastinprs, 
Marquis WellesleT, Duke of Wellington, Sir 
David BaifdfSir John Malcolm, Sir Thdmaa 
Monro, Sir David Onchterlony, Sir Lionel 
Smith, Lord Metcaif, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Lord Jlardiu(?e, Lord Gough, Lord K«uie, 
Lord Amherst, Lord Combermere, Lord 
TAke, Lord Havris, Sir Alexander Bnmes, 
Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
('harles Napier, Colonel Neill, Mr. Thom- 
ason, General Sir James On tram. Colonel 
Uavelock, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, 
Hfm'Ue Monnt Stewart BVphinstoae, Sir 
Heolor Mnnro, Lord Tei^n mouth, Sir Birtle 
Frere, Sir G. R. Clerk, Lord Combermere, 
Sir William Jones, Sir James Annesley, Sir 
Achib&ld Campbelii Dr. lioylo Mr. J tones 



They established printing. 
They translated into many Umgaagv 
the Bible, a book of pure morals. 

They abolished mafcilation and aangnio 
punishments. 
They abolished slavery in parts of Ind^ 
Th»f abolished Satlee, hnman laerii 
and inihiiticide. 

They pat down Thuggee and ito kind 
iniquities. 

They placed the remotest parts of Indi« 
communication with the whole civilised WOi 
They aboliahed transit dntiet. 
They formed loada on a naie nnknowt 

India under any previons Gnvernmeut. 

They frave Jndia the beneiits of steam 00 
municatiou on its shores and rivera, and If 
roada. 

They introduced agrienltaval and hortic 
tural societies for the impCOViement of caJ 
vation and produce. 

They established Commercial CbaaMj 
and Banks, and diaplaoed the imivio<>w 
coins of its former mien by a new ooinaj 

'i'hey formed preat dams over wide nvt 
and oxcavated great oanalafof irrigation •> 
traffic. 
16 
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Thcf formed a great and cheap army, 
tboat 300,000 strong, from amongst the con- 
ffMndnees,aiid with them they made finesh 
0)nqae^<)in India, in China, in Sind,ia the 
Punjnb, in Ailcn, in Barmah, in Aaiiam, in 
Arrataaand Tenasscrim. 

Thejr formed a poveerful Navy, which gave 
to tho Oorerameot a great infloence orer the 
hvlos tribes that fringe the neigh bourin;^' 
cnasti, tlwir services mostly lay in the Ked 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, and its ro«t was 
tapposed to be greater than the Bi itit>li Navy 
eosUde their work, bat the work of the 
Iniiuio Nivy was partly war, partly poh'tical 
andptftljgcientiKc, and they did tlioraiighly 
»nd well whatever tell to tlujm to perform. 

Thar CSoorts of Sadr and Foujdari Adalat, 
ftarSapterae Gowts of Jodicatore with 
J^<*ii and Seflsion Judges thronghont the 
W viministratincT to each race their own 
htitada great body of magistrates, and 
Goirtiof Smali Cannes famished the pcopio 
sift AoiaoMis of obtaining jostioe, and gare 
t^^^oTtrmment the means of represeingerime, 
viia:nebys.<!in ir of internal peace and pro* 
P«*«T8 Civiiization. 

Thoarnoe of the State was open to every 
Indiunoe,it having been provided by Acta 8 
\r IV. c 85 p. 87, " That no native of 
tic nid territories nor any natural born 
^jectof His Majesty resident therein, shall 
jy "Me aottly of hisreligion, placeof birth, 
*|>M'^ esloar, or any of them be dieabled 
fr<'«lioWins^ anv pla;no, oiHoe or employment 
Batwtiiesuid Co mpany. 

IheEaglish East India Company began 
|^f|BieBiblenerohaats,biit,asia the ensfcom 
^tJweastin all coantries without police, 
^•'■vreTaine'larmed guards over tlieir fictories 
led ou the one hand to defonsivo nnd 
•W*^Wact8 and on tho other tempted 
loVliert of fSwtnne to try to plnoder 

mortoscektheiraid; acts which leil them 
bycegreestotheacquisitionof vast territorial 
p i^ssioijs. Their tirst charter was obtained 
Qaeen Elisabeth in 1599. Their 2nd 
yDv^ria IC61 from Oharles II wasextended 
» lo6:.. 1702, Lord Godolphim united 
J^olil compinv with a new one that had 
«t*bluihed in 10U«, and renewed their 
«Mrter inl773j with a grant of a monopoly to 
^'"•^ agara leaewed in 181^ with per. 
»>wion for other merchants to trade, but a 
J^charler in 1833, disconnected tlicm, 
'**y from comraerco, made them eutirely 
' Ijwieal body and permitted British sub- 
to settle in In^lia. In the begiauing of 
^« on a sadden niovini^ of the soldier 
2?^'^ Native Army of Benj^al revolted 
•••oldicrand prcdat.ory races in great 
Waittof MTthem India rose in a nsbeUion, 
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which was only suppressed with great loss 
of life and at great expense of money, and 
it was deemed advisable for Her British 
^Majesty in 1858 to assnme the direct govern- 
ment of tho coniitry, nnd to rule through a 
Viceroy, ilie tirj^t of whom was Lord Can- 
ning who was succeeded by Lord Elgin, by 
Sir John Lawrenoe and Lord Mayo. 

E.\ST INDIES, this term is used to dis- 
tinj^uish the tropical countries in tlie Eastern 
parts of the world from the West Indies, 
coraposod of the islands lying in the tropica 
between North and Sonth America. Tlie 
term East Indies is also used by the British, 
j t!ic Datch and Spanitirds to indicate their 
territorial possessions in tho East. The 
West Indies belong prinoipally to Great 
Britain, bnt to possess the ii)ast Indies has 
been an object of ambition to western 
races prior to historic times. The iirst 
^eat inroad of strangers was that of tho 
Eastern Arians about 1,500 years before 
Christ who now form the brahminical tribes 
of British India, intellectnal men, but with- 
out territorial possessions. Semiramis B. C. 
1,200 moved with a great army, and entered 
India from the N. West, bnt was defeated 
and driven back with great slau<^hter. Alex« 
auder of Silacedon approached India from a 
similar N. W. ronto bur. ho .stopped sliort in 
the Punjab, moved southwards along the 
right bank of the river Indus and then erossed 
tho southern desert to Babylon where he 
died, ^lany Scythic races, of whom, however, 
littlo ^H known, appear to have entered India, 
iu the neighbourhood of the modern Surat, 
in the eariy ceatnries of the Christiaa Bra. 
After the time of !Mahommed, the Arab 
I khalifs who Fncceedcd him, mahomcdans 
from Ghazni, from tho vicinirv of the Oxus 
and tVom Persia obtained possession of great 
parts of tho ooantry now designated Britisii 
India, the British being the present OOCnpanI 
of all the lands which previous eonqnerors 
obtained. 

The Dutch East Indies or as that nation 
calls it, Netherlaad India are comprised in 

the great islands of the lOastern Archipelago, 
from Sumatra Eastwards. They lay claim to 
bo tho rulers or paramount power of ^ of the 
whole Archipelago. 

The Spanish East Indies are chiefly the 
Philippine Archipelago. The chief town 
of Manilla, was founded in A. D. 1581, and 
they have continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion ever since. See' Aivhipelago, BssbBm 
Archipelajro. 

EAST i N DTAN, this term has lately been 
adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish 
the descendants of Europeans and native 
mothers. Tho terms Bnrasianand Indo- 
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EASTWICK. 

Briton, were for ashorttimu in use, lint Imve '. 
ceased to bo, employed, otlier uames sach 
as Ehlf-Oute tare nmd \jj the Britisb, Ghftti> 
kir and Chi-Chi by tiie bindiis andmahome- 
dansof India, but these are derogatory desig* 
nations. Chatikar,i8 from Chitta,trowsers, and 
Kar, a person who uses them. Tlio muhonie- 
dans equally wear trowsers, but concealed by 
their loogonter gowns. Th^ are also known 
aH Farangi, a person of Europe, similarly as 
Hyderabad!, Bengali, and Hindustani are 
emplo3'ed for natives of Hyderabad, Bcnfjal or 
Hindustan. The humbler East-Iudiuiis if 
asked their laoe reply that thej are Wallan- 
dez, or Oollaoday which is a modification of 
Hollaadais the name having been brought 
down throujjh the seventeenth and eig''- 
teenth centuries from the Dutch who were 
amongst the first who trafficked with the 
East. 

They have in India all the rights and pri- 

rileges of Europeans, and might advantage- 
ously be BO staled. They are of French, 
Dutch, Dauish,Portuguse and British descent, 
Imt manj of those claiming a Portngnese 
origin, Xayiers, DeC^tellan, &c.y are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or 
of household slaves of Portn'^n(?^50 ofTicers, 
East Indians are chiefly employed aa clei*ks 
in pnUic offices in all the subordinate depart- 
ments of the British Government. 

EASTWICK, Captain Edward H. Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political AL,cnt, Kattywar, 
Scindo, 1839-1842 ; was Professor of Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Mahratta, Haileybory. Au- 
thor of Vooalmlazy of the Soindi language, — 
Dry leaves from Modern Egypt. Lond. 1847, 
8vo. ; 2nd FA. 1852, translator of Bepp's 
** Comparativo Grammar," niul of various 
standard Hindustani and Persian works, 
editor of the entertaining and instmotive 
*' Aatobiog^phy of Lootfullah," which af- 
fords a remarkable picture of the inner life 
of a Mohammedan and of the manners, cus- 
toms and modes of thought of the natives 
of India. Beported on the Berennee of 
Khjrpoor. On the pedig^ree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary paper. 
Translated the Kisso-i-Sanjan ; also of the 
Zar-tushtnamah ; Wrote ou A lore and 
Bohri Translated Schiller's Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; Memoir of Pir Ibrahim Khan. 
Translated Bagh-o-Bahar, Auwar-i-Soheili, 
Gulistan. Author of Haudpbook ol India. 
J)r. Buiets^ Caialogue. 

EAST WICK, J. B. A Bombay Military 
officer, author of a Yooabnlary of the Scinde 
langoage. 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, De- 
pnty Chairman of the East India Company, 
is a son of W. Eastwick, Ei<i., of Thur- { 



EBBENHOUT. 

loe-square, Brompton. He was bom 
1808 ; was educated at Winchester Colk 
and went ont to Bombay as a Oadeiin It 
His first service was with the field fc 
under General Welsh, at Elolapore, and 
the Southern Mahratta Country. Ho ' 
transferred to the political departnicTit 
First Assistant to the Resident in Sciudc. 
that capacity, he was attached to the ar 
of Lord Keane, and in 1838 aooompaniet 
t!iron«2[h tho territories of Lower and Up 
Seindo- Under the orders of Sir He 
Pottinger he was intrusted with the ncgi 
ation of the treaty of 1889 with the Amc 
of Hyderabad, by which the Indus y 
thrown open to coromcrciul enterprise, I 
of all imports and vexatious interferea 
During several months he held politi 
charge of the disturbed districts at the I 
of m Bolao P^ms, ooostitating the baai 
British military operatioDS in Affghanist 
Finally, ho was appointed Actincf Residt 
in Sind, and received tho official appro 
tion of the Governor- General for the mi 
ner in which he conducted the imporb 
duties intrusted to bis charge at Hyderab 
In 1847, Captain Eastwick was elected t 
seat in tno Eist India Direction, and in 18 
was appointed to the oifice of Deputy Cbi 
man. 

EASTERN PENINSX7LA, a term I 
quently employed to designate the Malay pi 
insula, to distinguish it from the Western 
Indian peninsula. Further west in the son 
of Asia, is the Arabian peninsula, and iu IS* 
em Asia axe the peninsolft of Goiss s' 
peninsalaof Kamtkateka, 

EAST INDIA TAOAMAHACA RBSI 

See Caloplivllum. 

EATABLP] HIBISCUS, Abelmoedi 
esculentus. W. and A. 

EATCHAM PALLAM. Tan. Ekte ij 
vesters. 

ETTI MAUAH or Tim mabam. Ti 
Dalbergia siasoides. 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a refreshing pi 
fame, largely imported into India from H 
rope, where it is manufactured. It has ii 
minor degree some of the qualities of cUloi 
form. The most celebrated mannfaotory 
that of Ferina in Gologue, bnt mneh that 
spurions is sold. 

EAU DE CREOLE, a spirit distilled frc 
the Mammeo apple or wild Aprieot o£ Soa 
America. See Clusiaceo}. 

BATJ DB RAZK Fb. TunpentiBe oil 

EAU DB YIB also B&AlbBVIK. ' 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fa. Ni tro- Muriatic ftw 
EBJiENHOUT, Dut. Ebony. 
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EBONY. 

KBSfACKAS. See Diosp^ros mdanoxy. 

SBEK. Fi. Bbonbols. GiH. Ebeno. 
hkj. Ebonj. 
also BiUmuL Abab. Car- 



toem. 



Beno. 

BCKX. 
»» 

DUT. 

Fa. 
Gbb. 

Cvz, 

Gr. 

Heb. 

It" 
Jat. 

Lat- 



' Abnnn, MaBR. 

K:iya-arang, Ualay. 
I Abnns, pKiw. 
t Kbenowoedcrewo, Rfs. 
! Kalu vere, SiNoa. 
I Kuka tatoe. Tak. 

Atclia in.iram, ,, 
Atchaiuanu, TxL. 
Tookee, 

Nalla toornt kara, 
Tuouibi kara, 
Toomi-chaTS kara, 
1'oonibika, „ 
Abuus, Uau. 



tf 
t» 



A lU' wood, etoeedioglj hard and 

Wwr, of great dnralriKty and susceptible of 



EBONY, 

spotted. But there are ebonios In tho ^fanri- 
tius, Ceylon and the south Hm.l cast of Asia, 
equal to those of any other puiC of the 
world. The ebony in the sonth of the pen- 
insula of India, is chiefly obtained firom 
Coori^ and Cnnara. from vnrions Fpories of 
Diospyros and is of a snpcritir description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
pieeea aie proenred from Cnddapah, Salem, 
Noggnr, dso., bnt there is no ateady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet work, it ia 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros ebeiiastcr, is of great value. 
And another heart wood, that of the Ka- 
doom beriye or Bastard ebony of Western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, ia 
occasionally met with of extmordinary 
beauty. The ebonies of tho Palcrhat and 
Coimbatore districts, are supposed to be 
from species of Diospyros (eboiaster) and 
Banhinia. In none of the trses, ia the 
entire bole blaok, only the heart wood, the 



aV^^Dlish. It is exported from Upper outer and Avhite wood being the Tendua of 



AbyMania, Zanzibar, 3faflaguscar, the Mahrattas. The ebon}' tree of the 
Msttv, CeyloD, India, and Jamaica. The i Malabar forests, Dio.spyros raelanoxylon, ia 
iWatf Sontb-Eastem Asia, are obtained { also fonnd sparingly in those of N. Gaaara 
frcia ^er*] species of Diospyros, Dalbergia, below the AVoolwa Ghat and near Meeijan in- 

»od Bmhinia, from trees growing in "the h'nul. It is proonrable, of a very superior 
Ifaanrrss, Ceylon, in sevenil parts of the , quality, in the hill zemiudaries of the Morth- 
ftBsul* of India, in Coimbatore, Malabar, ; em Circars, particularly in tho Ganjau^ 
ttan, the Mrhan, in the Circars, Ganjam, | district : also, inland from Ellore in the Ma» 
Cnriick and Gnmsnr, aJso in Assam, tiie | snlipntam district, of IKospyros ebe- 
U'Kt peninsula, in Penang, Siam, and east- ' naster yield an obony richly variegated with 

bright brown stripes and mottled, simihir in 
«ppearance to Culnninuder wood, which, 

The Ka- 



*»ris ihrough the Asiatic Archipelago to 
ftiftinppine Islands. The time ebony is 
a black, as to be used to personify 
^A^mi. Bat, woods sold nnder this name 
^'e >bo reddish, greenish or yellowish hnep, 
»sd ancijtingnishcd in commerce as red, 
P« Md yellow ebonies, thongh these are 
a aaeb less esteem than the ebonies which 
*>iit llidc fi«e from veins, and close-grain. 
^ The jet bin ck kinds are solely employed 
'^r wmmental furniture, cabinet and turnery 
'•^"k. rulers, and for handles for doors, 
kiir«, piano-forte keys, philosophical, niusi- 
^■fi sargical instruments, mosaic work 
^ inlaying, thongh cheaper woodo, dyed 
t>l*ck, are frequently snbatitnted: but it is 
»«fb affected by the weather, on which ac- 
wnit it is seldom used in tho plank solid, 
niiffit mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 16 : 
ntis the plnral, when the men of Dedan 
"leicribed as bringing horns of ivory and 
Herodotus (iii, 1)7) mentions ebony 
i»]artof the presents brought in considor- 
■•feqaaatitiea to the king of Persia by tho , 
^•ifesf Ethiopia, and Dtoscorides describes 
^^') klodii, one Bthiopian which was con- 
the best and tho other Indian which 
laterauzed with whitish stripes and 



also, is from species of Diospyros. 



rens have distinctive names for fonr differ- 
ent fipecios of Tennsscrim ebony tress -^tha 

salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, 
the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. 
Mason never met with the trees in dower, 
so as to be able to disting^h the species of 
Diospyros to which they belong, bnt had 
seen specimens of the wood in the southern 
provinces, not inferior to tho ebony of com- 
merce. Also, under the Burmese name of 
"yeudaik," the wood of two ditierent ti'ees 
is sometimes seen. One, a species of ebony, 
and the other a leguminous tree, which, ae- 
cordiug to the descriptions of the Karens, 
is a species of dalbergia, and tho wood re- 
sembles the blackwood of Uiudostan. There 
is an infinior kind of ebony often seen afe 
Monlmein, which the natives do not call by 
'the same name that they do tho trees which 
produce the good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. It also is from 
a sj)ecies of Diospyros, Moulmein ebon^. A 
similar wood at Tavoy is often denommated 
** iron w«iod." The Burmese ebony, known 
ns Xu ' is found in the direction of Shooay- 
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ECHENBIS REMORA. 

Geen, but is very scarce. Ebony sells in 
Bngland At £5 to £10 a ton. — Dr§. Oihtcn^ 
Wight, JtfiwoH, Tri'djohi, HoUzappfd, Faulh- 
ner^ Grcacfnnl, Thwaitra, Voigt, Oapiain 

Dancfiiy Mr. Rolnh', Enq-Cyc. 

EGAILLE DE TORTUE. Fb. Tortoise- 
•bell. 

ECA.N LEDA. Malay. Pleumnoctes solaa. 

ECBATANA, lay nenr the Zai^roa moun- 
tains. Ifc was also called Achmetlm and 
-was the chief city of Media. According to 
Herodotns, Eobatana was bojUt near tbe 
elose of the eighfch oentuy, B. C, by 
Dejocea, the fonnder, or (as other authors 
flay) the restorer of the Median monarchy. 
Bat the oi-ieiitals, accordin;^ to Dic^dorna 
Siculos, claimed a far more ancient oii>^'iu 
for it. They not only deflcribed it ns the 
capital of the first Median raonarohy, foand- 
cil by Arbacos, but as exist Iiilt pi'ior to tho 
era of Scmiramis. That queen in tlic courao 
of her royal progress, arrived at Ecbatana, 
a oity sitaated in a plain, and there bnilt a 
magnificent palace. In it Alexander depo- 
sited the treasures taken from Pursepolis 
and Pasarpcada, and one of the last acts of 
his life was a royal visit to Ecbatana. It 
was originally the capital of Medio, and 
seems greatly to have snrpassed the other 
citi&i, Williams* (Esaay* p. 9.) affirms that 
the ancient Ecbatnna, tho capital of Media, 
is the mo;lern Ispalian, the capital of Ii*ak 
Ajami. Bat Sir William Jouc.";, and tlie 
great French orientali8t.s, place Ecbatana at 
Tauris, an>l Galius, who has been followed 
by D'Anvillc, and later geographers, at Ha- 
madan. ^Media for tho most part, is liiifh and 
oold', such are tho mountains to the east of 
Eebntana, the mountMos near Rbag» and 
the Caspian Gates, and thence to Hatiana 
and Armenia." ]ViHiam*9 Eitaifpp, 2>C7. 
Strcibo. lib. xi. Cap 13. 

ECHALAT. Kas.^ia. Ncrium piscidium, 
BoxB. Syn. of Eohaltiampiscidiam.— TTm/R 

SCHALTUM, Syn. piscidium.— YT^U 

Keriam pisoidinm, RoxB. 
Wright ia, piscidiu, G. Don. 

Bark yields a nanfal fibre: steeped in water 
the fishes die. Voiqf. 

ECHENEIS NAUCilATES. The Indian 
Bemora or sneking fish. 

BOHBITEIS BEMORA. Idm. The Re- 
mora or snckincj fish, which is nsnnllv found 
attached to tho shark. Thoy arc ll to 12 
inches long. Mao^llivray says at one place 
Cp. 287-8) that he had jierer before seen the 
sooking-fish (Ecbeneis remora) so plentifol ; 
they caused mnch annoyance to the fisher- 
men by carrying baits olf hooks, and ap- 
peared always on the alert, dartini: out in 
a body of twunty or myro Irom under the 
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E CITON. 

ship*8 bottom when any ofikl was thi 
overboard. MacgUUvroy^ Vojfogef Vol. 

ECHINODERMATA. See Holothnri 

ECHINOPS ECHINATUS, 
Camel Thistle. Hind* Oont-katara. 

Very common in "Rajwarra : caraels 
sume it readily. This plant is said to 
native of Mysore. Dr. Hoflmcistcr 
onh'sted this plant among the flora of 
villages from the Erreogkhal pnsf 
Shipkie in Chinese Tartarj. SLoxb^FL 
Gen. Med. Top, p. 2()0. 

EClllTES, a genns of shmbs and trai 
plants of the natural order Apocyimcei 
which YoigtmentionB E. apoxys and E p 
cnlata, Roxb. of Silhet, R oaryophyllatii 
the peninsnla and Bengal, and £. Oys 
of the Khai;sya hills. There are above 
species of this genus. They are dan 
ous lactescent plants, of no known 
Dr. Wight, in loones, gives aovmin 
anfidysenterica, caiyophyUatay cym- 
dichototna, fru.te8cens, hircosa, Tnacrophj 
raart^'inata, panicnlata, parvillora, schou 
venenata. — J'Jug. C'yc.^.487. See Caontch< 

ECHITES ACUMINATA, a climb 
shrnb with white flowers and habit as 
next— BMldett. 

ECHITES ANTIDYSENTERICA. Rc 
Syn. of Hohurrhena aotidysenterica.— If 

ECHITES FBUTESCENS. Bozb. ^ 
of Ichnooarpns fimtesoens. — Brow, 

ECHITES HALABARICA. Lam. Syai 

Chononiorpha malabarica. Don. 

ECHITES SCHOLARIS. LuiK. Syn. 
Alstonia scholuria. 

ECHITES SPIirOSA. Bvbm. Syn. of ( 
risna carandas. — Linn. 

EClllUM GRANDIFLOBUM» one 
the Bomginacea?. 

ECITON, a genns of ants, seyeral spec 
of which are found in India. 

EtUmt n^onigmmp TTorfter, length sbq 
ll-24»hofan inch; is very common inl 
Carna*ic, m?.kps its nests in holes of tre< 
old ])alin;/H, l);\nil)oo rafters ond snch lifc 
it does nob care for sweets, ia never M 
on flowers, but deronrs doMl animal makU 
It stings very sevei-ely. 

Ecifon '.■■i'lnim, IV* •/•, length 9-24th 
an inch, nire in Mal.tbar, but tolerably cot 
mon iu parts of the Camatio i same haU 
as the last. Females winged. ' 
Is^etionrwy^, H^erlMr, laigthll-48tii €f i 

inch. j 

Kciton minulnni. Worker, abont \-otnt 
an inch long, found in tho Coriiatic ^ 
Malabar, on trees. J^rdon, I 
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iCLIPSfi 

of tiie sun — nay^kyat-Lgying. Barm. 
d the m oo a l a l ^»t^igyiair» „ 

Gahu, UiyiD. 

Amongst liindas, of onlinnryed negation, an 
edioie is still considered to be caased by a 
•ailB*seodnT(mriiig to eal up the Inrainary. 
Tbe biodo myths on tliis point vary ; but 
tpnallr the Irak a" or black and *' Keathu" 
or red snakes, two giants ^vitli snnko heads, 
vho seized the Ambrosia, are mentioned. 
Oi tte nonunff of ihe eolipae of the 
nntoI968 ibe Imeknow train conveyed 
into Ca-ATipore no less than 27y000 pOSBen- 
gm to bathe in the Ganges. 

HDAGAI,alsocr\llcd theEda-prni knln and 
Idasgai, fonu the great left-hand division 
WMopt tlie DmTiaian people of the sontb 

o(hm. See Ca.stc. 

EDAKULA AliXTL Tel. Abtonia scho- 

EDAKULA MANDULA MAllI. Tel. 

I H)iKULA PALA. Tel. Also Eda- 

, . EOAJiAH. The Tamil name of a Mala- 
J^^tbat grows to about forty feet in 
! ^B^iBd two feet and a half in diameter. 
ItJTcolis very soft, and not dorablo: it 
Pisces a sort of gnm, or resin, like tlie 
The wood in used for catamarans, 
fcr heavy timber, canoes, spars for 
md other purposes. — Bdye, ForegU of 
f,)ul Canara. 
JOAVADA, Tel. Aktonia scholaris. 
flJDKLLAH, the Malayala narao of a 
""•Web arrows to ahoat thirty feet high, 
|«=^tff !ve indies in diameter. It is nsed 
brats and country vessels ; and is desij,'- 
^^*^jnrglo wood. In consequence of its 
*^f^ is not much known or used. — 
^'^ilahmr and fkmara. 
^DUL Tuh Andropogon oontortns. — 

_ ^^POf the name by wliioli the osciilent. 
JfWinjn is known by tho natives of the Gold 
*^ See Colocaeia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tel. Nel- 
'ooatomentosa. jD/«/r. Syn. of Jnsticia to- 
nttto8a.-/j(,,t The name signifies " bul- 
••wfc trampled plant." 

MUKKU BTTMPA, Tut. slso 
'J ^nt*e dnmpa. Ponzolzia Inbcrosa. 
^meaning of the Xelngn words is buUook- 
»5je Plant. 

©DtJNALlKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- 

flUfitopns sonber.— L/nn. 

' i'DUTOKA DUMPA. TiL. Dioeco. 

^ '^t * Hebrew word, signifying " ploa- 
^ "delight," was made the name of 



EDGKWORTUIA BLXIFOLIA. 

several places, remarkably fruitful in their 
soil. The first is that province which the 
prophet Amos seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when 
he divides Syria into three parts, viz: — Da- 
mascus, tlie Plain of Avcn, and the House of 
Eden, culled Ceulo-fcJyria, or the Hollow 
Syria, because the mountains of Libanns and 
Anti-Tjiljaiius enclDse it on both sides, end 
make it to resemble a valley. Tlie second 
place whcieiu sevenil learned men have 
sought for the coaniry of Eden is Armenia, 
between the sources of the Tis^ris, tha Ba- 
phrateS) the Araxes, and the Phads, which 
they suppose to be the four rivers specified 
by Mosos, (Gou. ii. 10 <Skc. — See Paxttm's 
lilostrations of the Scriptares.) The third 
place, which some have fixed on astheoonn- 
tiy of Eden, is Chaldea, not far from the 
banks of the Euphrates, — a country remark- 
able for its extreme ft^rtility. liabylou has 
also been so named Aden ; also Ceylon with 
its Peak and Bridge. The Eden mentioned 
by Ezekiol as a f^M oat commercial place is 
supposed by some to be tiio modern Aden ; 
but it presents no signs of ancient grandeur. 
Eden is also buppoaed to have been in Hiyrh 
Asia, between the common sources of tho 
Jilinii and other grand rivers wlicre there is 
abuniliince of tho Fictis hidlciis or bur-tree, 
sacred to the iirst lord, Adiuath or Maha- 
deva. Milton uses this tree to describe whoi 
(PorodiM LoH Book IX), Adam and Eve 

" both tofrotlicr went 
" Into tbo thickest wood ; tbere soon thej cboso 
" The fig tree ; not that kind for froit renownod, 
" But sucli .IS at this dny, to Tiuliniis known. 
" In Malabar or Doccan, gnreadii her arms, 
" Branching oo broad and long, that in tbe gnmnd 
" The bcndod twig^ tako root, and daatrhtore gfOW 

About tho mother tree, a pilhu-'d shade 
" High oTerarobed, and eelioiDg walln between. 
** There oft the Imlian h»'i (l<i:;:ni. slniniiinp: boat," 
" Sheltci*a iu cool and tentJ» hia pa^turiog bonU. 

-•* Those leaves 

•* They frathcrcd, broad na .\mazonian large." 

Tnd's liajn.UJ.nn. Vol. J }K 2S. Robintou^O 
Tr-7r. /s. Vol. II p. 337. Sec Adam. 

EDESA, now called Orfa, waa the Ur of 
the Chaldees whence Abraham removed to 
Haran. It is a city on the Euphrates where 
Christian, Jewish and Buddhist tenets were 
discnssed. Hero Ephraom Sjtus tanght and 
Syriac translations were made of tbe Gi'cck 
and CfaiMaa worki which have preserved 
to us the original. Mam MuUer, Bee Semitio 

races. Sarno". 

EDGWORTU, M. P. A Bengal Civil Ser- 
vant, author of several nrticles on Botany and 

kindred scientific snbjccts, in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Jonnial. 

EHGEWOUTHIA BUXTFOLIA. Fat.c. 
of the tribe Theophrasta), yields an edible 
fVnit of Kabul, unknown in England. 
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EDIBLE SEA-WEED. 

• BDGWORTHU. CHRYSANTHA grows 
in great ftbundMioe ra Gbina. 

BDGEWORTHIA GARDNERI, is a 

beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy cow- 
flh'p-coloured, deliciously scouted flowers. 
Thifl plant is alliod to Daphne, fiom bark of 
whtoh the Nepal paper is manafaotnred.—- 
Sooher Him. Jour. Vol. I. page 205. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. Em Abelmos- 
chns escnlentns — W. & A. 

EDIBLE bird nests are made by the CoUo- 
calia brevirostris, McLelland : C. nidifica, 
Oray. These are fonnd in the oaTeme of 
the limestone cliffs, throughout the areas 
of simple upheaval hut not elsewhere ; so 
that this sini^ulaf production, which from 
its value is well known to those engaged in 
the oommerce of the Arobipclago, foruishes 
one of the best tests for deciding the 
character of the regions in which it is found, 
lu Java thoy are sold at from JC50U to 
£6S3 per pccul. of lb3^ lbs. avoiid' See 
Birda' nests. 

EDIBLE SEA'WEED. Ploearia Candida. 
Vncns amylncous. 

Kyouk-pwen, Bub | Agnr A^rar. Malay. 

A sea weed, abundant, on the TeuuHbserim 
coast, and exceedingly valnable for its nntrt- 
tioas and medicinal properties for invalids. 
It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 

O'Shanghnessy as the edible mo.sa of tlie i carry. 'I'hcy did not cultivate the soil, 



EDOK. 

is naturally white, whereas it becomi 
only by bleaching in the snn ; its nal 
tint is a shade between olive and pn! 
such as file natives designate red. Accor 
to Dr. O'tSliaugbnessy's analysis 100 | 
contain— 

Gum 5 t'O Iron, a trnce 1 

Sulphate and mu- Vegetable j^jr ... i 

riatc of soda ... 6'5 True starch I 

Sulphate aiidpiios- Wax, a trace 0 

phateof lime ... 1*0 LigiuBous fibre „ ^ 

The best mode of preparing it for vi 
to steep it for a few hours ia e^id rain «! 

ne.vt to be dried by the sun's rays, and «fr 
to a fino painhr^ boil for '25 niiuutes or 
an hour, wliilc iiot pass through luuslii 
calico, strain and boil down till a drop ] 
ed on a cold surface gelatinizes t<nffici« 
With milk a!id sugar, and flavour • 
icraon juice or sherry. — See Airar-A 
Euchcniia ; jb'ucu.<:, Gigartina, Pk>caria. 
EDIBLE ZAIiACCA. Zskooft ednli 
EDICTS of Asoka, these were engH 
on rocks. B. C. 255. See Asoka. 

EDOM, the patriarch of the Edon 
was lOsuu, and they dwelt on the Dea-d 
from which tiiey were driven by an ea 
qnnke. They were a warlike nnaetUed i 
of Arabs whose property was in Uieir cal 
their waggons, nnd what their wnggonsc< 



Eastern Archipelago, and referred by him to 
the genns focos. The frnctifications how- 
ever being In small tubercles, the Rev. Mr. 
Hason considers it as a species of Agardhs 

genus, Sphojrococcus, which now constitutes 
a member of the genus Ploearia. It is an 
allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina licli«ioides) first described as Fnons 
amylaceus by Dr. O'Shanghnessy, the Plo- 
earia lichenoides of ^Ir. ISIason ; also with a 
ppocies found on the cojust of Devonshii-e in 
England, PI. compressa : with the Corsican 
moss of the Mediterranean, P. helmintboclior- 
ton : also with the Agar-Agar PI : tt iiux : but 
differs from the Irish moss or Chundrus cris- 
pus : and is not of the s.inie natural family 
as the Iceland muss which, indeed, is a lichen, 
the Cetraria Islandica. The Tenasserim moss 
is said to be superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from the bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable ; but Mr. 
3kIa.son seems to consider it almost identicul 
with the Ceylon mobs, for ho gives the same 
accoant of it as Dr. O'Shanghnessy gives of 
that from Cejlon. It contains ho says a con- 
siderable proportion of starch, and was hence 
named by Dr. O'Shau 



liad they any respect for a landmark. 
Nabatieaos were at an earlier time the t| 
called Edomites. But they lost that 
when they carried it to the southern ] 

tion of Judca, when called Iduma?a; 
when the Jews regained Idumcea they ca 
these Edomites of the desert Nebaotl^ 
Nabatnaus. The NabatflBans professed i 
tralitj between Antigonus and Ptolemy»| 
two contending powers, but the mild tem 
of Ptolemy, had so fur gained tlieir frie 
ship that the haughty Antigonus, thoui^l 
did not refuse their pledges of peace, seci 
ly made up his mind to conquer them, i 
tra, the city of the Nabalieuns, is in n i 
row valley between steep overhamringrx 
so diilicalt of approach that a handful of 0 
could guard it against the JargCHt aroiy> ' 
more.£an two horsemen can ride abre 
through the chasm in the rock by which 
is entered from the east, while the other* 
trance iVoni the west ia down a hili-sidel 
steep for a loaded camel. Their temple* >| 
tombs wore cut out of the ]iverock»l 
hence the city was by the Jews na"' 
Selah, the rock, and by the Greeks i'""" 
Petra, from which last llic country ^' 



ig^i)n('s.sy, the starch 

fucus, F. amylacensjbut iiis specific name has ! sometimes called Arabia Pt tra'a. J?"*^ 
been since changed to eanduia, white, pro- K(jypl iii. 314-431. Hhaypc'i Htstonj ^Tl 
bably from a mistakeo idea that the snbsiance l^of. j>. 250-51 . 
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EDUCATIOJ^. 

V.DRISItlie Nnbiftn ^eop^-aplicr visited 
Uie court of Sid iiai Jji Singb^ the 
nbr tf ADftlma Pattnn, A. D. 1094 
to Edrisi Rtates that Jyi Singh 
vHs tben a baddhist. Marsden says that 
Kdrisi is improperly called the Nubian geo- 
^T&pber, that he dedicated his work to 
Boger, laxif^ of Sicily, in the middle of the 
twdfth centanr, and that he describes the 
'\^'v:<\ of Al-Hami ; bnt the particulars so 
jMrttxlf correspond with those given by the 
Anbi&u tniTeller, as to shew that the one 
Moont WH borrowed from the other. 
M<irtim't Hift. of Sumatra^ p. 4. 

EDUCATIOX in the villap^o Rchoola of 
hidjaii usually condncted in the verandah 
of ft boose or in the open air. Schools for 
diiUm ftre freqaently held under trees in 
Beng»l, and the children who are beginning 
to larn, write the letters of the alphabet in 
^inai. This saves pens, ink, and paper, 
^iietkeold oriental custom, and is alluded 
tA ii vol 6, when Jesns sUwped down, 
wlwith his finger wrote on the ground. A 
pwiilmodo of teaching writing, is to write 
I peocil of eoap stone, on a wooden 
OD a thick paste-board stained blftck. 
^^«»n^g bourd in Sindh is called a 
'or«lii;a thin board made of some hard 
fee pwined wood stained red, black, 
or Yellow. The ink coutains no 
*KnlmtaDce, and is thefefove easily 
*^«d off, the board being smeared with 
' ^ Uyer of clay and water : metal plates 
^tonetimea used. When the pupil has 
^'^^ Bomewhat skilful in the manage- 
flf kis pen, be lays aside the board 
a material called daftarL It is 
of several sheets of writing paper 
f^^toi together, smeared with a composition 
« ^ttdigris, and glossed with a Mohro 
(poliiluQ|^ insfarnment made of steel,) so 
' « it may be washed whendirlj.~(J2»oAar<{ 
^ B^Tim'g SinJh p. 3i»r>.) 

llie etiacation of the brahmans of India 
I^^Tsmacnlar of their district has usual- 
oonduetsd along with a knowledge of 



•KDYK. 

cnttn, the most important feature in the 
East India Company's memorable despatch 
of 1854 was the measure of grants-in-aid. 
It offiwed to all sehools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter be established, provid- 
ed they were found eflicient, pecuniary aid 
to an amount in each case not exceeding the 
snms arising from local sonrces, snlnect to 
conditions that in no way interfered with 
the perfectly free action of the mnnncrers of 
snch schools, and only requiring that they 
should be submitted to Government inspec- 
tion, with a view to ensure the seonlar in- 
struction therein fiimished being of a satis- 
factory eharartcr. Tt in fact threw open the 
field of Indian cflucation to any one who 
chose to cultivate it, offering on the part of 
the Gkyvemment to bear half the expense. 
The whole body of Missionaries (we speak 
especially of Southern Ttulia) hailed tlio 
boon with enthusiasm. They all, or with 
few exceptions, held out both hands to re- 
ceive the proffered aid, submitting without 
a dissentient voice to the conditions imposed. 

Education in Indin, up to 1867 was COSt- 
iner abont half a million a vcar: 
EDUIi, a town in Gnzerat. 
EDURU BRNGTJ. Tel. Bamboo. 
EDWARDSIAA. E. hyda8pica,E maderas- 
patana, E. mallis are shrubs of the na- 
tural order Fabacese. It is doubtful whether 
these be different species, the (lowers of R. 
mallis are pretty and is supposed to be the 
second kind of Arghawar. (see Bauhinia 
variegata) mentioned by Baber or his 
translator as growing at Baber's tomb at 
Elbni. It grows in we Punjab and on the 
Snleiraan range, up to 8,000 feet. Dr, J. L. 
Stcu'drf. 

EDWAPvDi:?, Sir Herbert, k.c.b., K.C.8.1. 
born 1819, died 18C8, aged 50, an officer of 
theBengal Army. He sored under Sir Hugh 
Qough at Sobraon and Hoodki ; served un* 
der Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjab in 
1848 and 1849, aided in the settlement of 
Cashmir, and establishing the authority of 
_ ^ Gholab Sing, and aided in the reaeue of the 
''"serif, and many of them have acquired British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt 



*kiiowIedgo of English. The lower caste 
•^nshave restricted their acquirements to 
nnaealar languages of their ^district 
a few of them to English, a very few 
^^ow Sanscrit. The mahomedans through- 

India learn Arabic, Persian and a 
[^number know English. The Mopla or 
I^MH maliomedan, hM the koran m the 
^°>qI tongue. Some of the Tamul women 

been learned, one was an authoress, and 
"^y of their girls are now beinir scTit to 



and rebellion of 1857-58 and 59 he served in 
the Punjab alongwiththe SirJohn Lawrence, 
Generals Nicholson, Cotton and Chamber- 
lain. His views extended to mling India 

as a Christian country, and his purse and 
pen wcro over ready to aid in extending 
Christianity. The Indian Council decreed a 
monument to his memory. He commenced 

a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

EDYE, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels 



- ..^..u of India, Cevlon, ^Malabar and Coromandel 

SjJ On the 29th July 1859, the Bethune I Coasts, Loud. Also on the Timber Trees of 
for oatire girli was founded , at Gal- i Ceylon and Malabar. As. Trans. toK i. 1— • 
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£ED££. 

15; ftnd a rIe*scnption of sea porta on the 
Malabar Coust, Ibid, vol. ii. 3:24. 

By a resilience of tivo years in India, as 
His Majesty 'a Master-ship- wriprbt in Ceylon, 
lio had singular opporfeunitiea of becoming per- 
fectly informed on the subject of which lie 
treats in his memoirs. }le describes in a 
clear and concise manner tiic various vessels 
of the ooostR of Coromaiidcl, — Dr, BiMt 
Catitloffw, Malabar and Ceylon. See Boats. 
Timber. 

EEB, arirer of tho W. Ghanta, lat. 20*50, 
Ion. 73" 42'. W., disembogues into the Indian 
Ocean. — Length 70 m. 

EED. Arab. There are five Eeds or 
festivalH, held annually by inahomedanR. The 
two principal ones arc the Ilnmzan fenst or 
Ecd-ool-dtr and the Buqr-eed ; which arc 
i'arzaud Soonnut, i.e., commanded to be 
obserred both by Qod and Mahomed. Tbo 
other three are, Mohnrrnm, Akhri-diar 
shnmbah and Shab-i-bnrat, & are only Koon- 
nnt, or commanded by ^fuhoTned. The Ecd- 
ool-Fitr, or Ramzan-kee-Eed, in held on 
the first day of the tenth month Shawal. 

Eed-na-Zoha, Arab. lit. Feant of day 
light, Eed-ul-Kurban, Eed-i Kabir. The 
Buqr-eed i.«? also called the Eed-us-Zohn, 
Arab. lit. Fenst of day light. It falls on 
the 10th of the month Zi-nl-Haj. It is also 
termed the Eed-Ql*Koorban,or ** the feast of 
aaerifioe,'* and was instituted in comme- 
moration of Abraham offering \ip his son 



EETWA. 

a signal post for people t^ a.'?scmb!c at to 
the Khooiha read. A bamboo or anv < 
post might answer the same purpose, 1 
briek building is nsnally preferred, as f 
mcwe dnrablo and affording individnali 
opportunity of handing down their nan 
posterity, by being at the expense of e 
ing them. It is bj no means a sacred ed 
Herid, 

EEG. Dah. Oak. Qnerens. 

ELE-GYVVOT-SHA, a beast of 1 
can, strips five to six feet in length, • 
posed of several layers, of wh.ich one si 
smooth aud compact, and the layers on 
other side thin bat cancellar ; all haTuI 
coii^idt'rablo degree of (.oughiieK:>. I 
El'^K. JIiND. aisoEekii. Hind. Sac 
rum violacenm. Sngar-cane, a sugarc 
field. Kek hroj Hind, also Ookhraj is 
day on which sng^rcaneis planted, and wl 
in Northern India, is penbrmed with i 
rural ceremonies. Elliot. 

EEITA. Tkl. Akn. Tef,. the lenf I 
sylvestris. Keifa khalln. Tkl. tiie T< 
Eeita paudu. I'el., the fruit. ' 

EEL. Angnilla of LinnsBOS, Allaree. \ 
Eels are found in considerable qaanC 
in the tanks, lakes, rivers and seas of 
S. E. of Asia. 

ELilPJLAKAI. Tam. Artocarpus pa 
cens. Wild. Its fmit somewhat reMii 
the Datura, and is the produce of the i 
railed by Rheedo Ansjeli (See Ilort. 



Isaac, or as most mahomedans say Ishmael. Part 3rd table 32rd), who lelKs ns that w 



It is also called the Eed-i-Elubir or great 
festival. Jlerhh 

EBDEE. HtNT). School Holiday. 
EGDGAH or NUMAZ-GAH, a place 
of festival or of prajrer ; a liuilding raised 
by mahomedans of India, generally 
without the walls of a town (often amidst 
gardens), erected on a platform or a pedi- 
ment three or four feet above the level of 
the groniid, and on an eniincnoe, coTisist- 



much is eaten it is apt to produce diarrh 
which, however, is cared by the root \ 
bark of the same tree.-— iltni>/ie,j9. 240. ' 

EESA-KHAIL,an Afghan elan,theirc» 
try extends to within 30 miles of the 
vince of Dera Ismacl Khan. It is a sti 
aud mountainous strip of land. The mi 
tains of Eesakhail and Khnssoor riad 
abruptly from the Indus, that but foi' 
access to this country on other sides it ni 



ing of a ."straight wall with two or more niina- make snccessful rosi.stance. Paprrfi, Eastl\ 
rets, and having in the centre, on a level wit h 
the ground, three steps, which forms the 
mivumr (or pulpit), from which the khooiha 
(or sermon) is read on particular occasions 
or on particular feast days, such as those of 
huqr-ecd and rumzaiukec-eccf, which occupies 
from an hour and a half to two hours. It is 
said that the Arabian Prophet, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 
step; Abu Jinliir 'his successor* on the 
second; Oomur on the tliiid or lowest; but 
Ootmaii^ observing that at this rate we might 
descend to the bowels of tho earth, fixed 
upon tbo middle as the one from which lo 
deliver the sermon; since then it has continu- 
ed so. This bailding is merely intended as 



Cahnl and A^ghanitttau. 1861), p. 22. ' 
EESHEEGAYDXTNTI. Tel. Gabooi 
EE8WARA MAMIDL Simo. 2aa< 

chvTnns ]")!ot()rins. 

EESHWA, Sans, tho plorlnns, f: 
Ecsb, to bo grand, hence Eeshwani, & 
the glorioos: Eshwari, feminine of et 
warn. 

EESUN, a river in the Futtelighnrdist 
of the N. W. Provinces runs past 0«)n 
ghur in Muttra is at Talgawn, in FuU 
ghur, and is the river of Mynpoorio. I 

EBTCHA MABAM. Tax. Elate syl« 
tris. Eetcham-elle, the leaf, Eetcham-khi^ 
the toddv. 

EETWA, a rivor of Sylbek. 
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EGGS. 

BETOOEilTEB or Keyoover, sec Kom- 



UrmL Tam. Lead. 
, EUGAX. a town of Borneo, see Kyftns. 
1 LGBlTANA is tho Hagmatana of th& 
iCiceifonn, inscriptiuoB. iSoe Ekbataxxa. 

EGGS. En-g. 

Firrii. « IkidA, Akab. Uct/im, IIlurw. 

l^-j^ Cam. Unda» Hino. 

i^Ti . „ I Ova, Lat 

(^'^ n Malta, Tam 

(LX FB.t G«dda» Tbl. 

Is Chasan ereiy spring ihoosanda of dneks* 
tgp are hatched by artificial heat. The 

Bttbliihinent is situated in the valloy on the 
iprta r.de of the city of Tinghae. The hatch- 
■g Li>iae is a kind of long shed, with mad 
viSuBdtinckly'tluttchedwith stravr. Along 
\i: r.i-. aud down one side of the building 
ME I lariWr of round straw baskets well 
piii* •'I v.iili mud, to prevent them from 
ire. lu the bottom of each ba&ket 
a tale placed, or rather the tile forms 
of the basket ; upon this the fire 
aet?.-4 S2iall tire-place being below each 
Uaka. Upon the top of the basket there 
4 K%w cover, which fits closely, and 
vltti kepi shot whilst the process is 

ae. In the centre of the shed are a 
; of Urge shelves placed one above 
us-iiar. apon which the eggs are laid at a 
cerub ftjge of the process. When tho 
tf|s in brought, they are put into the bas- 
in, fie is lighted below them, and an 
^lu^ bait kept up, ranging, as nearly as 
1 we'd ascertain by some observations which 
1 Eaafle iritli a thermoinetor, from O-'i ^ to 
lfti',a6t the Chiuameu re^uhi-to tho heat 
Ijf fferavn fiMlings, and uerefore it will 
cf opa?»rary considerably. In four or five 
din ivfr the eggs have been subject to thi.s 



EGYl^T. 

is not a litile curious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the svnronnding 

country know exactly the Jay when they 
will be ready for removal, aud in two days 
after tho shell is bur.st the whole of the 
little creatures are sold, and conveyed tu 
their new quarters. — F(niane*t WanMaing*, 
pagee 76 to 81. 

EGG TllKK. See Dalbor-ia. 

EGG-BEAKING GOUm CocnrbiU 
ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solannm makmgena, — 

Linn. See Brinjal, Bayngnn. 

E(}a SHELL CHINA, a maim&cturc in 
Japan, in the provinces of Fosen and Set* 

sunia. 

EGILBIEi HiNP. Boot of Datisca canua- 
bina. 

EGIN, See Mesopotamia. 

EG ISA! Tel. Ptorocaipns marsnpinm. 

EUMONT ISLANDS, about six in num- 
ber, part of the Chagos Archipelago. 

EGRET, the common name of several 
species of heron. In Australia, what iu 
India we call ' White Paildy-birds' and 
in Brilain are the much prized Egrets, have 
come to be denominated * Cranes i* and 
the real crane of that country is known as 
the ' Native Companion.* 

EGEirrON, a Bentral civil Hcrvant, who 
wrote au account of his jomney through 
Spiti, Lend, 1864. 

EGYPT, in the highwayfromEnrope to the 
East, is now mled by a mahomedan, a heredi-r 
t ary pacha or viceroy mul e r t ho k hi g' o f Tur k cy . 
Egypt is one of the most ancient of tho 
kingdoms ot the world. It is probable that 
it has always been of the same dimensions 
as now, viz., about 11,000 square miles in 
the small .«ti ip of the Nile valley mnnintr in a 



t«apen.!-ire, they are taken carefully out, limestone plain elevated 1 50 t o fjOO feet above 



Ij oae, to a door, In which a number of 
pJes btre been bored, nearly the sire of the 
:t25r- . iLey are then held against these holes, 
Cuinanien look through them and 
i'-le to tell whether they arc good or 
> ij if good, they are taken back, and re- 
m tbeur former quarters j if bad, 
ire of course excluded. In nine or ten 
after this, that tt, about fourteen days 
commencement, the crrt^s are taken 
t"' t .e b.iskets, and spread out on the 
tt^Tfcs. Here no fire heat is appUcd, but 
^ sre corerod over with cotton, and a 
pal of blanket nnder which they remain 
f^Tirtecn days more, when tho young 
^Cickj barst their shells, and the shed teems 
life. These shelves are large, and 
*^?tUe of holding many thousands of eggs *, 
I ^ ihcD the hatching takes pbM^ ^e sight 



the sea, with the great sandy tract on the 
east, and the African deserts on the west. 
Every year from unknown times, the Nile risea 
in June to about 30 feet, overflows its banks, 
from the cafaract.i at Syeuo to its seven 
niouthH, anil subsides in September. liain 
falls at places, at Alexandria, in great down- 
pours, and occasionally atCairo and in the dc' 
sert, but its fall is uncertain and reliance is 
not placed on it. Upp<n- Etrypt was once 
been called ^feroe, wliich name was after* 
wards applied to Abyssinia, sabseqaently ii 
was named Ethiopia, till that name also waa 
applied to tho country beyond tho eataiaoti, 
and then to Abyssinia. In the language of 
the country K'-'ypt was named Clienii, a word 
the same as Ham and Cham j iu Hebrew it 
waa named the land of Misvaim, one of tho 
tribes of the ohildien of Ham i and from tha 
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EGYPT, 

Greeks ib received the name of ^gyptas, 
Egypt, or the land of Copto ; and th«w last 
two names, having onco meant the Delta, 
■were afterwards stretched southward to in- 
clndo the whole of the count ly. 

The annuls of i^gypt begia to bo credible 
xrith. the accession of Psammetichns, B.O. 
670. lie wiis the first to open his country 
to the Greeks, and in his reign wo have the 
first coiiicidenco of EgyptiaOy Greek, Median 
and Jewish chronology. 

We leam from the Book of Genesis 
that tibie Egyptians were a tribe from Asia, 
called the children of Ham •, and their pliy- 
aical character, and habits of life, both show 
that they were more nearly allied to Asiatics 
than to the less civilized tribes of the Ara- 
bian and Libyan deserto. The single lock of 
hair on the yonng nobles reminds us also of 
the Tartar.q ; while tho religious dread of t he 
sea, the sacred bull, aiul tho refusal to cxt 
flesh, are what wo meet with among tlio 
hindooB. Their worship of the bnll reminds 
US also of the hindu revcr oiicc! for the sacred 
cow and for tho bull Nandi tlio vahan of Siva. 
They resembled tho Chinese in their syllabic 
writing, and likeChincso and hindnain duti- 
fally setting oat food at the graves of their 
fore- fathers. They resembled the hindn, or the 
bindn them, in their respect for tho sacred 
aniraaln. Whoever killed one of those inten- 
tionally was put to death ; and indeed who- 
ever killed a hawk or an ibis oven by acci- 
dent was condemned to die. Wheneyera honse 
was on firo the chief care of the naghbonrs 
■was to save the cats, the men and women 
might be burnt in the ruins, but the cats 
wcro to bo saved at all risk. When a cat 
died a natural death every inmate of the 
honse shaved his eyebrows, and when a dog 
died they shaved all over. Tho doad cats 
were carried io tho sacred fombs at ikibaslis, 
where they wero embalmed and then«||uried. 
In the same way the hawla were made into 
mummies and sent to be buried at Batos, the 
serpents at Thebes, the crocodiles in tho 
Labyrinth near crocodilopolis, the ibis, that 
useful enemy of vermin, at Hermopolis, bulls 
ftttd cows at Alarbcchis, and the other ani- 
mals in the other cities. 

{Sharp's Uldtmj of Eqiipt, Vol.! p. 2. Cah 
Hev. /V.';/1808. SlMrjpe'g History of Egy^t, 
Vol. I p. \)i-\)o.) 

Their custom of embalming the dead seems 
to have originated with them, the mineral 
pitch for it was brought by foreign traders 
from tho Dead Sea. The skulls of the mum- 
mies agree with history in proving that Egypt 
was peopled with a variety of tribes; and 
physiologists, when speaking more esaotly, 
me divided them into three olassoi. The 



EGYPT, 

first is the Egvptian proper, whose ska 
shaped like the heads of the ancient 1 
ban statues and the modem Nubians, 
second is a race of men more like tlio E 
peans, and 1hc.se mummies become E 
common as we approach tho Delta. % 
are perhaps the same as the modem 
The third is of an Arab race, and likfl 
heads of the hibnnrorsin the pictures. 

Its ancient history is divided into two 
pi res, the older empire of Menes, and 
middle or the Hyksos and the newer i 
Amos to Sheshouk. The pyramids are 
principal monuments of tho older, and 1 
were built in the reign of the fourth dy 
ty. Tho old empire lasted 107G years, 
new empire began with a straggle with . 
which soon extended to Phcenioia andli| 
potamia, Damascus, Nineveh and Babj 

The Hyksos or shepherd kings were nc 
bouring Semitic tribes, from the N. 1 
Egypt, that is Canaimites associated ' 
Bedouintribes of Northern Arabiaandlhe; 
insula of Sinai. They held Memphis,, 
their residence was a fortified camp on 
border of tlio Syrian desert. Tho ultii 
lull of the newer empire was mainly ca' 
by an invasion of the oonniiy firam Palesi 
in which the utmost cruelties were praoi 
and at its close Moses withdrew 
Arabia. Up to the time of Amos, the E| 
tiaua performed human sacrifices, Plutt 
quotes Manetho assaying that inEilethya 
city of the mother of Isis,) the saorifiee o{ 
80 called Typhoneans was performed da 
the dog-days — viz., human sacrifices, 
the ashes of tho victims were scattcre 
tho winds. Porphyry also quotes the 8 
work of Manetho. on Arohiology and S 
tion, to the efieot that Amos aboli.shcd 
practice of human sacrifices in Holiop 
They were formerly performed to Hera, 
mother of Isis. The victims wero exam 
and a seal was affixed to them, as wer^ 
calves without blemish. Three were 9 
ficed daily, Amos ordered the same nui 
of wax figures to be offered in their 8| 
{Bmisen^ 165 — G p. iv. passim}. I 

The worship of Osiris was the o1 
religion, and he was worshipped as the % 
tho God and father of eten individual j 
tho Judge of men who passes sentence 8l| 
ly according to right and wrong, rcwar 
goodness and pauishing crime. Tlio ' 
ship of animals was not introduced intu 
established religion earlier than the se< 
dynasty, 200 years after Clones, ther< 
not much more than 5,000 years ago. (J 
sen's God in Uisiorij^ Vol. 1 1). 22G.) | 

The sun, or Amun-Ba orKnaph-Bl 
god of Thebesi or Jnpiter-Ammon as ho 
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EGYPTIAX LOTUS. 

called bj the Greeks, was tho god under 
whose ^treading wings Egypt liad seen its 
pitniM ilijs. Erery Egyptian king bad call- 
f } hircscJf tbc son of the Bun those who 
L i;! rii^necl at Thebes boasted that they 
v,t:rD LKl:)ve.J by Amuu-Ka ; (S!iarj"''s F.fjijt t.) 
TLc L^ptian priests wer^ tho Urat lo teach 
tlut anuui does not wholly die when life 
leaTa the body. They said that after death 
tlic soul dwelt in the bodies of other animals, 
ami was there imprisoned Tm- its sins durint^ a 
aomberof their hhurt lives, aud that ulier 
diu puring for three thonaand years, 
throogh the bodies of birds, beasts, and 
fi-hes. it was as^ain allowed to take npon it- 
wh'ahiiinaa covering. Ilence thoy care- 
AiHf ATed the dead body from decay, by 
emUlming it as a mnmmy, that it mi^t be 
n^'i ij Tor the .^oul to re-enter when the years 
cf paniibtnent had elapsed {Sharpe'9 Egyvt, 

ffye Skrfoii s&dHeeafens were study- 
ing ^ %7p(aan customs, Pythagoras, 
if we mr trust to the slicflitest nnd most 
iinc€rt:;:n of traditions, was studying' in 
Egypt uader CEnaphis of Heliopolis. llo is 
M»dt» kire lived twenty years in Egypt, 
and OD die conquest of the oonntrj 1^ Uie 
Vcn\m to have been taken prisoner and 
cwi^offto B.xbylon. (S/*arpe'« Hittory of 
^^Rlp. 151.) 

IWr laaguago was recorded in byerogly- 
f'-i'i'. The words hitherto deciphered are 
'' <'nt in number and principally inde- 
pnient roots which can all be traced into 
(^nodern Egyptian to about 000 words 
(B«t.I,270.) 

la tfceir manners and customs Hero- 
^■as found the Etji/pdang unlike every 
tiiixig he had been niicd to in Greece. They 
*nie from right to lefl. They ato their 
in the streets. The priests were 
snaren, while other men wore beards. Every 
^ingwa.? remarkable and now to liim. 

It Taa in the time of tho elder Pliny 
' >*ttie?<mle through Egypt to India first 
hecaoe reaily known to tho Greeks and 
fmas. Sharpe'e HUtory ofjEgypt, VoL I p. 
»• P% Uh. vi. 2G. 

See Java ; Jews ; Kali } Kama ; Kartakeya *, 
p^i; Khiraj ; Kiang; Krishna, Ealnsaj Ma- 
J-ieva, Parana, Takya, Ssrya, Serpent, 
o'^ Vanuia. Vishnu, Yavana. 
.^TPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes 
f^tttothebean-frnits of Nelumbinm spcci- 
''^'MTiUd, from thenoOontbattheywere 
ue beaas which the disciples of Pythagoras 
ffJrbidden to cat. 
tOrPTIAN HARE. Lcpus ^gvpticus. 
.■QTPTIAN LOTUS. Nelambium ape- 
"WiUd. 
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EGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsonia inermis; 
EHDAKL MIKZIC. Abab. Camomile. 
EHRA BADRA, a name of Yira badm. 
EHREE or EHROO, a river of Boondee. 
EHRETIA, a genus of plants, trees or 
shrubs of tlie nritnral order Ri^mt^innccft?. 
Voigt names E. aspera and buxitolia ^mall 
trees of the south of India. E. intemodia a 
tree of the Mauritius, E. lojvisaud E. scrratft 
trees all over Infli i, E. arcnaria, Grijf is one 
of tho snnd binding plants of the Indian 
coasts. The root of E. buxifolia (kuru- 
vingi vayr. Tarn. Pale ke jar, Hind.) is given 
in decoction as an alterative in syphilitic 
cachexia and its fruit is eaten. Wight 
gives Ehretia aspera, cuueata, la-vis, ova- 
lifolia, umbellalo, virainea, Wightiaua. 

EHRETIA ASPERA, Roxb. A small tree 
of the Panjab plains, Sivalik hills and Salt 
Range : in times of dearth, its bark is 
groi^U mixed with flour aud eaten. Its 
m is valued for its hardness. 
EHRETIA L./EVIS. Eoxb. Cor, W. Ic, 
Benrreria Sfsvis, G, Don, 

Pnl-rlantnm, Go(larcry,TEL. I SsMgadah Tst. 

Puda pulimora, Circar ( 

A pretty Inrge tree, common in tho drier 
parts of Ceylon, in tho peninsula of India, is 
a native of the Circar mountains, grows in 
Hindostan, in the Dhera Dhoon, the Kheree 
pass and in Bengal. It furnishes a bard 
valuable wood, though not. of great size, 
which in the Circars is used by the hill peo- 
ple for many purposes. — Dr. Ainsliot Voiyt 
ThwaUeSf Dr. Oleghom, Captain Beddomo^ 
l!,'h'lr 3f. S. 

EHRKTTA SERHATA, JRozh. 

Khretiu pyril'olia, D. Don. 

Kalaaja. Bemo. | Nulsbima. Nep. 

A tree growing in Bengal, Chitt.-gong 
tlio Khassia tnonntains, Nepal, Bhootnn, aud 
tho Dehra Dhoon. It furnishes a tough 
light wood easily worked and durable, made 
into sword handles. — Vo'fjt. 

EIIYNCIIO-CINKTKS. Sec Palemonido. 

KICIIE. Gf.r. ()a!c, Quercns. 

EICHELN; ECKl^:ilN. Ger. Acorns. 

EICHIA MARAM. Tam. Also Eiohi 
Wood. AxGr.o-TA.M. Ficus t'siela. 

EIDIJ, a ruined town ontheKarnn river 
iuLnristan. It w.as also calltnl -Mai Amir. 

ELGUT-FOLD OBLATION. SecUindoo. 

ElK DuT. Oak. Quercns. 

EILAK. TcuKi. The term given by the 
priStor.-.l Durnni, to their summer residence. 
Kiidilak, also Turlci, being that of their win- 
ter station. Seo Ai'ghan. 

EILAK. Hind. Also Slaw, also Bllali 
Andromeda ovalifoUa. 
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EIHAE. 

SnfAK. An Afghan tribe, known u 

Firoz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 
eixf y-tliroo miles from Teboran, wTionce they 
Avcre removed by Timur. The Tartar con- 
queror, exasperated by the depredations of 
toe people inhabiting Abueanderan, sonth of 
the Caspian, attacked Eiros Eoh, and defeat- 
ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Herat and ^laimaiia. Ac- 
cording to other authority, the Eimak is a 
nomade branch of the TajUc of Aljg^hanistan ; 
the Tigik being the dcscmdante of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. General 
Fcrricr however observes that the races 
known by these names who occupied Paro- 
pamisns, are so intermingled and their 
origin so nncertain that to inTestigate them 
la a hopeless task. He nddn that under this 
•namo are comprehended all the tribes do- 
Bcended from the ancient conquerors of the 
Paropamisus speaking the Persian language. 
In manners and langaage, and physical ap- 
pearance there is a g^eat conformity amongst 
all the tribes who readily enmbino fo oppose 
the Uzbeks and Arp;hans. They are proliably 
a great nation subdivided into small govern- 
ments or republics. They lead a oompara- 
tively savage life, in great repose or in the 
activity of a soldier life. The Usbeks and 
the Afghans are civilized people compared 
with them. The Persian they speak appears 
to be ezoeedingly ancient^ and there is bnt 
little Arabic mixed with it; thoy only recur 
to the latter on rare occasions, when their 
own language does not afford a word by 
which they can express any particular idea, 
the Eonm is rery imperfectly known 
amongst them. They wish for nothing be- 
yond a tent, a horse, a wife, and plunder. 
They are very hospitablp, and to each other 
faithful and devoted. Well organised, they 
would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; tiieir arms are the lance and bow, 
and they hare very few fire-arms. The 
forms of the women arolnrnre, robnsf., and 
well developed, but their beauty is mediocre, 
and at forty they are frequently decropid. 
Though the winters in the Paropamisns are 
very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to 
a hon^o, beranso tliey rnn more easily gratify 
their love of frequent change, or'even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being 
obliged to leave anything behind them. 
The tents, made of felt woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when 
carefully closed the cold rarely penetrates 
them. Their country is fertile : there are few 
populations in Asia more favoured in this 
respect. They are shepherds rather than 
cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they 
have some crops of com, barley, maiaei and 



EETA. 

a kind of millet which they eous^er a| 

delicacy. The Eimaks encamp in the p 
during the winter, and in the tablc-lan' 
the mountains in tlie summer and auti 
They are intrepid sportsmen, and frequ< 
neglect the small game to pursue the 
bea«^ts which abound in their couJ 
Ruins are frequently met with, but n 
Rcriptions are found that can lead to 
explanation of their origin. They 
camels. Fwrier Joum, p. 255 See Ais 
Hazara; India p. 386; Jews; Kalmi 
Kabul; Koh p. 440. 

EIMLKE, asub-divi'^ion of the Tuga' 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dliubarec, Dhaka 
Oojhai'ee in the zillah of Mnradabad, x 
of these are mahomedans. EUiot, 

EIN. Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

ETXG-GYIN. BuRM. Shorca roh 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Bitiim, Lord of 
Eastern House ; the peculiar appellatic 
the declared heir to the Burmese throue. 

EIN WIN. Buwi. AtreeofMonIn 
Used for all ordinary purposes of bttildiD 
Cal. Cnf. Ex. 1862. 

EISEN. Ger. Iron. 

EISENHOLZ. Qee, Irtm Wood. 

EISEN.yiTBIOL. Qbb. Sulphats 
Iron. 

EIZ UD DIN HUSSAIN. See Xs-nd 

Hussan. 

E-JIN or EE-GIN of Malacca, pen 
grain from an undetermined plant but ai 

ingly ono of the Loguminosae. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

EJOO also EJU, Gomuto. A strong' h 
horse-hair looking fibro obtained from 
Arenffa Saeeharifera, \ 

EK. Sw. Oak : Qiiorcus. \ 

EK. ITivn. Pri:?:. One. It enters | 
many compound words, as, 

Ek-ATASHI, Hind, also Ek-bara, 
tillatioo, the spirit that first passes 
When redistilled, it is called do-at 
do-bara, double distilled. Sih-atashioi 
distilled. 

EK.VMRA-KANANA, Sans, from 
one, amra, a mango tree, and kanaij 
forest. I 

EKA DASHI, HrND. Literally end 
ten, the 11 th day of the moon's incrral 
decrease. It is ono oi the hinda fast 
or " Bart" Powell, 

EK-FABDI, also EK-FASLI Isad 
ing one crop annually. Elliot. 

EKA-D/-.NTA, Sas's. from elcfi. na(», 
danta, a tooth a name of thohiu^lA 
Ganesh. 

EKA. Saks. Chief. 
K A . a ono horse shay. 

EKXA. HxxD. nneqtuaUfld. 
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KEiBTHA, Bsm. A ooa-wliflel well : 

a domli or doluurtha well has two wheels. 

EiiALMR. HrxD. Datiscns cannabinns, 
i(sn»iisadjestiiff: alsoYerbascam thapsuB. 
SCBSBB. Bnro. Hehninihostaoh ja la. 

ciniata. 

EKKITDIJ TIGE. TSL. Cardiospermnm 

kiicao bam. — Linn. 
EKLIN6A, a celehrated Saiva temple in 

tie defiles of the Vindhya. 

EKOJI, the first of the ^laliratta rnlcrs 
of Tsnjore. lie was tho son of Shah ji (A. 
D. lt>l^lj. a subhadar of tho Carnatic under 
Aanngzib, who gave Tanjore to Ekoji 
»&j«ghire. The last of the Tanjore mlers 
oied in 18or», and the ooontry was annez- 
edio British teri'ltory. 

KSHA MALL, a Nepaul ruler who in 
A.D. 1,600 diTided Patau, Ehatmandn, 
Buepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter 
M<i his t])ree sons. His full name was J>aja 
^ Mnll, also Jye-Kush Mull. 

UtNO. Opibioglossum re- 

txU DANTA, a name of Qanesis liters!- 

Ij«e.t0f4hed. 

^li,»lso named Kronos, of the Egfyptians 
•••iiDjf to the doctrine of Bjblas, was the 
^ of heaven and earth, he conspired 
^'Tist his father OuranOS. El is tlie root of 
ti^lm Bethel of Gen. xxviii, 11—19, is a 
«»poand word, Beith-El, tho honse of El, 
"naing God's honse. £1 of the Greeks (Yl 
a BriNwr and Phoenician), t.e., God, the 
•^laR whence comes Elobim, literally, the 
jO^liand the Grcco-PIienician rin?tylia, or 
•*Bd stones supposed to have fallen down 
heaven, (^towms) perhaps aero- 
wkich were honoured and held sacred 
'^a-rnnnt of the divine power supposed 
be inherent in them : whether it was 
• ftMamon stone or an aerolite that Jacob 
^-ad for a piUow cannot be known, as he rose 
«^mhis dream exclaiming (v. 17). ** How^ 
'^•'■'Ij isthig place ;— this is nnno oiher l)nt 
^iiehoMe of God, ( r?ait-El. *♦ And Jacob** 
*«>k the stone that he had made his pillow 
"i^Mtit np for a pillar and poured oil 
^?^n the top of it and called the name of tho 
place Bethel." Bvmen, IV 242-3. See 
Hli. Bait. 

HACm, Beno. Hi»d. Cardamom, 
Eettaria cnrdaraomvm. 
EL\ CHEDDL Tim. Elettona oaida- 
ifaton. 

^iiAGNUS, a genus of plants of the 
'^BftSffnaoe© or oleaster tribe of which 
fin« species are known to OCCUT in the S. B. 
J^Aiia. The ripo berries of E. angustifo. 
^ «re eaten in Cashmere as also are those 



ELSK)CABPtTS GANITBUS. 

of E. dnlois, E. conferta, E. hirtensis, E. ori« 

cntalisjE.Moorcroftii has ornamental flowers. 
Tho wood of ]']. conferta is tho >Yinter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo : and tho honey 
gathered bj bees from the sweet flowers of 
E. orientalis is much esteemed. Voigi^ Bid* 
delly Honigbergerp. 273. HwAerfHim, J (mm* 
p. 205. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

EL^OCARPl^S, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Elojocarpaceceof Liadley, about 
40 species of which are known. E. serratns, 
L. is a sraall tree of Travancore. E. cunea- 
tus, Witrht. A trceof Coylon and the Wes- 
tern coast of thn huiian peninsula. \\\ Bur- 
mah, are several species,uudetcrmined, which 
the Burmese name ** tan-mau-gy ce," than- 
Iwen" and wa-hso-hen." 

EllSOCABpns, iSpeciet. 

Foeecliaiidia. UuA. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
heijrlit 43 foot, circumference h feet atid 
heii^ht from tho ground to tho inicr.-octiou 
of the first branch, U feet. Plougbsbares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly used for firewood. The rosaries worn 
by (lie lirrnq'i and Vsiishnava nro made of the 
seeds of this tree. — Cnjdain Macduiiald. 

EL^OCAHPU?^. Species. 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in llamrco and Cheduba; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, and the fruit and 
leaves are used by the natives for food* — 

Cat. Cut. Ex. lsr,2. 

ELiEOCARPUS. f^^ccles. A very largo 
timber tree of Martabau, used lor masts and 
house posts. 

EL.£OCABPnS. SfBokfl A hard valn- 
ahlo timber tree, very abundant in the 
ncio-hbourhood of Rangoon, and not nncom- 
mou in some parts of the Teuasserim Pro- 
▼inces. Carts are sometimes constmoted of 
it, and it is used in honso and boat build-* 
incr. — T)r. 'Sf ('Soil's Tenn^acrlm. 

EL/EOC VRPUS. Svcrles. Salwcn, T^vrm. 
The river Salwen derives its name from a 
tree of that name that grows on its banks. 
From the charat^ter of tho genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood. — Dr, MoMon't 
Tcnofsserim. 

ELiEOCARPUS AMCENUS. Thr, 

A middle siied tree of the central pro- 
vince of Covlon, grows up to an elevation 
of 4.000 feet— T/nr. En. PL Zcyl. ?>. 82. 

ELiEOCARPUS COPALLIEERUS 
Retz. Syn of Yaieria IndiGa.^X«nn. 

BLiBOCABPUS CTANEUS. See El- 
ecocftrpacca?. 

ELiBOCAEPUS GAlt'ITBUS, Koth. 
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EIlSOOABPUS fbinoides. 

Qanitnui splmrioiis, Gaertn, 



Rndrakaya, Taw. 
Rudn-kai, Tajl 
BndnMdwlln, Tbin 



Radrakayn, Bencs, Dck ? 
Utrwom Bead tree, Aho-Tbl. 
BudcdtaiiA, Sahb. 

Atreeof jRTft. The seeds about tiie size of 

common marbles, are worn as nedclaoes 

hy brahmins nnd faqnecrs, they are com- 
uioniy called JJlrasuin bcmls. liiilh U. Wovrd*8 
View of the lliti'hu:, Vul. IV. p. 371. 

ELi^EOCARPUS HIXAU, the Hinau of 
Kev Zealand, is a large timber tree. Its 
beny is edible though taste hanh. 

EL^OCABPUS INDICUS. Boah. Atree 

of Chittagong, 

E LyEOCAEPUS IiANCE^FOLIUS, 

Jluxb. 

Ootradi ko munkc, DuK. | Utrasum ? Tam. 

A tree of tlio Khassya hills, Assam, Monl- 
mein and Java. The seeds are used simi- 
larly to those of the Ganitms spbiericns 
Royle, — Dre. Royhy Ain»lie^ MoMn ani Voigt, 

EL^OOABPUS LANCEOLATnS.Botti. 
Utmanin, Tau. ] Oofcrade ke munke, Duk. 

The seeds are very rough, and about the 
sizp of small nntmcgs. They are brought 
to India from Java, of which couatry the 
tree is a native. The Saiya brahmiiis and 
pnndarnms, religious devotees of the Saiva 
sect of hindooF, and ayIio live by alms, Avonr 
strings of them round tlieir beads and necks 
and form them into rosaries. This small 
tree is covered over with a profusion of 
white flowers. MaMn, Ain,*i Mai, Med. 
paffe 142. 

EL^EOCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. Bl. A 
tree growing on the banks of the SaUven 
and in Java.— Fofgl. 

EL^OCARPUS LUCIDITS. Eo»(. A 
tree of Chit tatjong. — Voint. 

ELJiOCARPUS MONT ANUS,- Thw. 
A middle sised tree of Ceylon. 

ELfiOCABPUS OBLONQUS. 
Kaawnr, Duk. 

This is a handeomc treo of the Dekban, 

flowers in !May, petals beantifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red, 
giving an autumnal appearance to the tree. 

EL^OCABPUS OBOYATUS, Ain. 

B. ooriaooo^ Eook. 

This tree grows at Xowera Elba and other 
elevated parts of the island of Cevlon, at an 
elevation of from 6,0U0 to 8,000 feet.— 

ELiEOC VRPUS PRINOIDES, W. and 
A. A tree of Assam, Klmssya Hills and Ka- 
maon. It is E. sermtns of lloxb. not of 
Lion. Its fruit is pickled and carried. 



eIj aje:m. 

BL.EOCARPUS ROBUSTUS, BaOt. A 
treo of the Khassva hills 

EL^OCABPUS SEIIRATUS, Linn. 
Grows in the warmer parts of CSeylon, up 
to an elevation of 2»000 ftet.— rAvaitet. 

ELl£OOABPUS TUBEBCULATUS, 
fios(. 

Rufliaohai, TaK. j Tlndmrha, Tst. 

Badnicl:iii, ,, | batlnicha, „ 

A treo of the Travancore forests. The 
seeds are used by Yaishnava brahmins ss 
rosaries. — Mr, RohdeU M.S8. 

ELiEOCOCCA VBBNICA. Dryandia 

vcmioia, Coyr. The varnisli tree of China. 
The oil obtained from the nuts is used by 
painters. Hogg. 4 65. 

ELiEOCOCCA VEBBUCOSA, a native 
of Japan, the nnts yield a somewhat acrid 
oil, which is used there in food : and in. the 
Mauritius, for lamps. Hogg. 461. 

EL^ODfiNDBON GLAUOUM, Pbbs. 



Senacia g'lanoa, Lam. 

C'ovloii tea tree En<;. 



Sohrebera albens, Rrtz. 

Mani^ifcra f:!anc:i, RorrL. 

KLiEODEXDRON ROXBIIKGIIII, W. 
nnd A. Tliis treo is a native of Cevlon and 
Coromandel,witii sraallgrcen flowers. — Voijt. 

Elt^ODENDBON INTEGBIFOLIA. 
Haoak, Bokh. | Jouk-Ua, Bvbjc. 

This is a very plentiful, strong, fine tim- 
ber, found tbronghont the forests of the 
Tonnghoo and Pegu districts, as well as 
about Rangoon. It is adapted for faocy 
work and cabinet making. — Dr, MeCUUand, 

EL^ODENDBON BOXBUBGHII, W. 

Ela!odondron glaucum. Walk 
Nerija dichotoma, BoKib, 
BhamnuB nerijak Bpreng, 



Norasi, TbL. 
Nirya, » 



Boot-kns, Mahr. 
Sclapa maram, Tam. 
Bira, Tkl. 

This tree is a native of the monntainou 
parts of India. In Coimbatore, it is more 
remarkable for its fine form than for the 
length and thickness of its bole, but the 
wood, if good, can only be fit for oabinew 
making and small sized objects. Dr. Gibsoaj 
says this tree is more common in the in lar d 
than in the coast forests of Bombay, but h«j 
had never seen it of a size tit for timbir.i 
The wood is howevw strong and compackj 
— Dts. Wi(]ht (uid Oibgon. 

ELi£OX)£NDBON BUBEB. See Ceia« 
tracca?. 

ELACH. Benq. Cardamnm Elettaria ca» 
damum. ^ 

EL AJEl^r, Ajom, in Arable, litcrall/ 

means foreign, but in the southern parts of 
Arabia, 1.1 Ajcm is ajipliod to UiO oppo6ii4 
parts of the coast of Africa. 
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EL ARAM. 

ILAKA CHEVI CHETTU. TEr.. Either 
Sahiaa cucuUata of Eoxb. or Hutchinia in- 
dicL Elaka Chevi Iran. Tn.. Hydrocotjle 
rotvodifolia. — Roxb. 

EUKl CJELKTTU. Tel. Eleltana car- 
daiDomiim. We. and Matek. Syu. of 
Aljmk cardamonraBi.— 
£LA KL LLI. Tut. Euphorbia neriifblia. 
ILAM. Hi.vD. Mal. T.^m. Tel. Auction. 
ELAM, or Susiana was the country on the 
« of the southern portion of the Tij^ris, 
soldi <rfthelmn8tan mountains and was the 
tndleof i( ut sovereif^nty. Berosus men- 
tions a legend to tlio effect that the first 
dAWBof civilizafinn was there and that the 
tadnnof maiiki^nd came from the shores of 
tttehnrito Ghilf. Snsiana was known as 
fe. and all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
<iymic arrow-headed inscriptions hitherto 
urtspiiert'd refer to Susiana as the cradle of 
lomrignlj where the ruins of great cities 
^erediscoTered by Sir H. Bawlinson. The 
Piiaites were a powerful nation in the early 
^^io( Abraham before either tlio Assyrian 
wBabjiouian go-veruments rose into power. 
^™iner, King of Elam, held Canaan 
^ ittbia petrsa in subjection. — Bwuen 
ui ?51 See Iran. Lud. 

,EUMAVI also T;>/;/a mamkll. Tel ]\Ian- 
^^n, indicate L. Its Sans, name is Sahakara 
I'-WS **a fragrant kind of Mango," — hence 
w name from Ela, ** cardamom." 

ELAMITES. See Iran. Elam. 
. liLAXDEI PALLAM. Tiu. Rhamnns 

ELANBT, akawkfthelUoomelanoptcrus, 
^din, inhabiting Africa, Lidia and Ame- 

r'tt -i. -7 i. 112. 

^•U j>JI AlA-RA. Ca\. Rhamnus iniuba. 
.EUPHBIUM EXCELSUM. See Calo- 

, ^LAPHRIUMTOMENTOSUH. SeeCa. 

iopiivilmn. 

^liAi'L'Il, the fortress of Krishna rajah. 
Atthedate of Ohariemagne, Hindustan and 
^^Dtkhan were divided into four kingdoms 
)"'Tnnjarr\ (Gnjamt) on the west} Malwa, 
luihe (Tnfre. tho Gourha raj on the east 
"rfnding Bengal and Behar, and the Lates- 
^ kingdom to the south, but the Sowe- 
•jysorSattarah sovereignty was also spoken 
^ Indra rajah who ruled tho Lnteswara 
^^gdom conquered Gujarat, and aided the 
of Malwa against the Gourca sove- 
'f'^nty. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

r-LARAMU. T«L. A root employed in 
^^f«ical affections, finppoaed to be that of 
"gioxylon serpentinum. 
^KL ARAM is mentioned in the koranaa the 
uii.ui.Arem, or flood of uI*Anun. It if the 
<«&ofMaie^biiat bgrQneenBdkiBabm 



ELAVra. 

the city of Saba. It bnxst A. D. 120. See 

Mareb. 

ELASTIC TIQ TREE. Eng. Syn. of 
Ficns elastica.— £oar&. See Indian Rubber. 

Caoutchouc. 

EL-ASWAD-IBN-KAAB. See Aswad, 
Masailma. 

ELATERID^. See Colecpiera. 
EIiATE SYLVESTUIS, Linn. 
Phosnix sylvestris, Ro^. 

Enjata. 
Snndi ka jhar. 
Wild date, 



Tfcl'nm mttram. Tah. 
lui ciiettu. Tzu 



ItohameIIe,TA]t. 



Can. 
Ulk. 
Bno- 

Tbelieaf. 

I Ita-akOfTn. 

Itafrnit. 



Sandulftv ka phal, Duk. 
Parashaka, S.v.ns. 



Ttclinm pallam, Tak. 
Ita j»anda, Tei,. 



Its timber has tlio general clujracfcristics 
of the family, but is inferior to tiio palmyrah, 
oocoanut, ice. In India, the frnit, when 
ripe, is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, 
and sweetish; about the size of a ripe 
wild plum, but, tiiough it is now be- 
liered that this tree is identical with the date 
palm of Arabia, the fmit is not esteemed, 
hf'wcr unimproved by cnltivation. The 
leaves and stalks are made into baskets, 
boxes and hats, twisted into rope, used for 
thatching and in the manufacture ofh'ght 
mats for bnilding huts. The inner wood 
furnishes, by boilin;.'', a kind of catechu, 
which contains mucli tannin. It is obtained 
by boiling the heart wood for a few hours, 
when it assumes the appearance and con* 
sistency of tar. It hardens by cooling, and 
when formed into small squares and dried 
in the sun is fit for the market. Tho pro- 
duce of Bombay is of uniform texture and 
of a dark red color. That of Concanand 
other parts of India, is of a chocohite coIot, 
and marked inside with red stronks. Tho 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following 
result in 100 parts. 

Bmnbay. Ooneaa. Bombay. Coneaxi. 



Insoluble matters, eanil, 
lime^ &0, «.« 6 0 7'0 



T.mnln. Sl-.l 4S-5 
Kxtractive34'0 86*5 
Mucilage . 6*9 6-0 

The fibres of the leaf stalk are used for 
cables iu the Bed Sea. The natives of the 

East chew the fruit in the same manner 
as tho areca nut, with the leaf of tho betel, 
pepper and cpiick limo. ^immond^s Com'- 
m&reial Products, page 570. Aindief MadroB 
Ex. Jur. Report. See Date.' 

ELAVUM. The TuraU name of the wild 
cotton tree of .Malabar, which gi'ows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to 
six feet in diameter, lib is a very soft, light 
wood, and used hj tho natiTM fixr oatanuh 
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vavfl and canoes ; and also fm rafting tbe 

heavy timber from the forests j it is not 
durablo, or of much value, — Edije. Forest of 
Malabar and Canara. (Note. — This seems 
ibe Eriodmdron anfraotnosom.) 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tah. Eiiodendron 
anfractnosnm. 

ELAVA^l PUNJI. Tam. Cotton of Bom- 
bax penUiialrum. 

Elf- AYNEN a town of Negd in Aiabia tbe 
birth place of Mahomed- iV)!i-Abdul-Wahab. 
He foHiuIed tlio puritan Waliabi sect. He 
VftS born A. D. 1691. See Wahabi. 

EL-iiAKIA. The companions of Ma- 
homed, the Astnwanat-el-Ashab, the Colnmn 
of Companions. Their graves are at the 
El-Bakia. — Barton's Pilrjrima/jc, iii p. 396. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba nl- 
Akram (A. D. 90-140) grandson of Sham- 
mir Yerash. Shammir, in an invasion of 
China perished with his army in the deserts 
of Thibet. Tobba to revoniro his cji-nnd- 
father's death, marched from Yemen, rebuilt 



EIiEMI. 

on the slopes having a dry blighted appear 
ance, and as usual there is a total want of 
tree."? of natural growth. They are, like many 
other parts of thia extensive range, rich in 
mineral prodactions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiment being fonnd in large qnantitita 
So many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Klburz, v/itbin 
25 miles north of Teheran. — Col. Ciiesiuii'i 
EnphrtUet, p. 4. See Iran. 

EL-KLAJA. Arab. Trichelia emetica. 
Forsk. a tree 30 to 10 feet high. Its frait 
is fragrant and is an ingredient of the Abir 
or Besan with which the Arab women wasii 
their hair. Jlogg. 

ELCHI, or according to the maps Ilitsi,tt 
tlic city known to older travellers as Khoteo* 
Sec Khoton. 

EL-DOZ, after the death in A.D. 1205 of 
Mahmnd of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst his generals, andKabaland Eanda> 

bar in Afghanistan fell to his slave El-Doz. 
, Ho wjis, however, soon dispossessed by a 



Samaraand, according toThalaha, carried l priuce of Khari«m, whoso successor Jelal-uLl 



war into China, wliere he bnilt El Beit, 
in which ho left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, 
who continued a distinrt people wbcji Ha- 
maduu wrote in A. D. 563. See Samarcand, 
Shammir, Temen. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elbnrz, at 
the foot of the southern slopes of which the 
town of Tcherau is situated, extend from 
the plains of Cazvin on the west to the town 
of Demavend on the east, foming the divi- 
sion between the low belt of country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian and the high 
lands of the central province of Irak. Thev 
are a portion of the lofty chain which 
branches off from the Cancasns, and a(\or 
passing throucrb Azorbijun the north of 
Persia and AH'^lianistan, terminate in the 
range of the Uiuialaya. The line of these 
monntains, though occasionally broken in 
Persia, especially in Khorassaa, where it is 
intci-sected by several extensive plains, may 
easily bo traced throughout the whole of 
this vast tract of Asia. The Elbnrz, al- 
ihongh of the enormona height of 18,526 feet 
above the sea, has not a very impos- 
ing appearance from the plain of 
Tehran. Kazbek is 16,540 feet, bat 
with the exception of tiie hnge cone of De- 
mavend, no peak towers above its fellows, 
and from a distance the summit of the range 
seems to be nearly level. In summer the 
snow disappears almost entirely from the 
■onihem face, hat on the northern ode it re- 
inaina in large quantities thronghont the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz are but scantily 
clothed with yegetationi the plants growing 



Din was compelled to yield to Chingiz 
Khan. See Cii>ur. 

KLDElt TRI'iO. SccSambuoua. 
lOLECAMPANE ROOT. 



A1ant-warz4>l, GsB. 
Bekli-i-zaujubil-i-shaiQi, 



TV— nl nr-niaun, AR\n 
In uicauluce, Fu. 



Elecampane-root has an aromatic autl 
slightly fetid odom*. Formerly prescribe! 
in dysj)epsia, pulmonary complaints, and 
palsy ; Faullmer, O'SJuiughtiessy. tSee Gou- 
xeotion of Black Pepper. 

ELEGTDABIDM CASSLfi. SeeCsth- 

artocarpus fistula. 

ELECTKICITT is cvolvf>a abundantly, in 
tropical Asia, at the be'_,'inning and close of 
the rains. The elephautA of Bombay, a 
stormy period at the ol lose of the S. W^. mon- 
soon, is often attended with much electric 
disturbance. ThoN. W. stoj-ms at Calcutta, 
are always attended with a gi*eut evolution of 
electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGBAPHTythe art d 
sending information by means of clectrioi 
currents passed along wires. The system 
was early perfected in India by Sir William 
O'Shanghnesay, and all British India is now 
in in( cr-commnnication and in connection 
witii iMirope and America. 

ELECTllIC LIGHTS are often seen in 
the swamps of India, and in storms on the 
masta and apara of ahips at sea. 

ELEMI is met with in yellow transparent 
masses; which readily soften, by tbe heat of 
the hand, and have a strong aromatic 
odooi', and a hot spicy taste. Ifc is a gaiu 
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BLEPHANT. 



rahi vrf itnid to be ib« oonereto rennmis alra^nia son of ilie ocean. Barton more 



exudatioafromoiieor more genera of plants, 
Ararris. Balsaraadendron, Canarinm, Ela- 
phriam, and Icica. The Elaphriam elemi- 
ferara of Royle^ yields Mexican elemi. The 
Guinnni oommnne Lem. (Syn. of 0. 
Zepiiyn'mim of Buvx-ph) of the Spice islands 
»r.d Cejion, also the C. balsamifernm of 
Cejion, is said to yield a resin which in 
•door ftnd general appearance strongly re- 
sembles elemi. The resin ceUed ^bol-a^ 
bre« at Manilla which somewhat resembles 
t!emi i(? considered by ^I. Baup to be the 
prodactof Canarium album, a Philippine tree. 
BrttBini or American elemi ia from the leioa 
Icicanba Marcq. and the Resin of Oonrina 
from L ambrosica. It is abundantly produced 
in the forests of tlio Philippines, where it 
ofU;Q ftBsists in giving a cheerful blaze to the 
fire «f Ae tf»T«^Ier. It ia alao exported from 
^lanilJa as a drug. The Philippine tree 
tkit affords it is probably a Cannrinni. 
There are other resins, of whose orif,'in little 
ia known, which have been imported &s Elemi. 
Ur. FlMeAra says he had taken much iwioa to 
ascertain its commercial route, and found 
thu all the importations of it were through 
Amtterdam or Hamburgh. It would appear 
that tleai fermerly came from Ethiopia 
V viy of the Levant ; it is therefore pro* 
'h:it Britain receives it through 
H' iiand tVum some Dutch settlement in the 
and also from Africa, some small quan- 
ti^ probably heing recenred from the Bra- 
This gam resin forms an essential in- 
r^dient in many of the finest varnishes. 
iiiiient'j^. Faulkner. Cleghoni's Forests 
md Garden * of South India, p. 378 to 380. 
SLBHDL Tim. Zizyphus jnjaba. Lam. 
ELESr JL JIaliai. Jf imnaopa elengt.— 



KLKNTHA. Maleal. ZizyphiiB jnjaba. 
SLBOTSIS, agennsof Baheaof the&mily 



EIXPHAKT, Bho. Fb. Gbb. 

Hwn, 

Elvphantaa, 



BiniM. 


Pil, 


Pushtu. 


DCT. 


Uaja, 


Samsc. 


Ga. 


HMthi, 
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HiMD. 


Fiel, 


SCAVD. 


It. 


Blephantey 


8p. 


Lav. 


Gallah, 


SinoB. 




Ari, 


Tam. 


Malay 


Yeni, 


TCL. 
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Tenaga» 
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ftl. 

The pourc© of the word Elephant, 
ii doahtfol. Sir J. E. Tenuant supposes 
ittahe the Hehrew '^eleph" an oz, and 
" Hindi/' Indian, UkeTamar-i*hindi or tama- 
nca. Pictet derives it from, ainivata or 
<uafaua the elephant Tahan of Indra from 



correctly, says (Pilgrim^ i. 275) it is from 
" Pilu" in Sanscrit, or as wo now have it 
in Pnshtu Pil, in Persian Pel, which in 
old Persian, becomes *' fil," and, with the 
arahio article, El-fil turned to elephaa in 
Greek. 

The Elephants of rcylon, India, Bnrmah 
and Siam, frequent hilly and mountainous 
conntriea ; they are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of seven and eight thonaand feet, 
and in the South of India» at about 4,000 
and 5,0(j0 feet. 

The elephant is the largest of terrestrial 
mammals. Though the Somatran baa been 
considered to differ, there is, according to 
most authors, only one Asiatic species, E. 
Indicus, wliich is found in Ceylon, in tho 
southern and western parts of the pen- 
inaula of India in the forests at the foot of 
the Eastern Himalaya, in Nepaul, in the 
Saul forests, Tippcrah, Chittngoncf, Bnr- 
mah, the Malay Peninsula, and the larger 
islanda of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are diffiBrenoeB, the elephants of the aame 
locality even vary inform and character. 
They attain their fall height when 1 8 or 24 
years of age, and range from 7 feet to 10 
feet in height np to the top of the ahoulder. 
Twice round the forefoot gives neariy tho 
exact height of an elephant. Elephants of 
Ceylon do not average above eight feet in 
height and never exceed nine feet yet Wolf 
says, he saw one taken near Jaffha, which 
measured twelve feet one inch, of course to 
the arch of the back. The Ceylon ele- 
phants are not so large as those of other 
parts of India.The East India Company's 
atandardwaaaeven feet and upwards, mea- 
sured at the shonlder. Mr. Corse saya the 
greatest height ever measured by him was 
ten feet six inches. As an example of the 
deoeptiTeneaa of a mere conjecture even by 
experienced persons, he mentions the caae 
of an elephant belonging to the Nabob of 
Dacca which was said to be fourteen feet 
high, Mr. Corse wished to measure it parti- 
cularly, aa he himself judged it to he twelve 
feet. The driyer aasnred him that the beast 
waa from fifteen to eighteen feet ; — yet when 
carefully measared, it did not exceed ten 
feet. (Gosse's Natural HiMoTijj p. 118.) 

The elephants of the farther peninsnla 
muoh excel those of India and Ceylon, per- 
haps because they are less disturbed. The 

skeleton of an elephant in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, which was sent to Peter the 
Great by the ahah of Persia, measures 
sixteen feet and a half in height, and pro- 
bably this is the highest authentic instance 
on record. Tho Afrivan elephant is perhaps 
88 1 
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sot iftfinior'to {hat of Pcgtu Mr. Fkiogle, in 
ft nrj gmfido picture, £m dMcribed an un- 
expected rencontre with an enormons ele- 
phant in an African valley. " "We halted and 
purveyed him for a few minntes iu silent 
admiration and astonishment. He was, in- 
deed, ft mighty and magnifioeot erealnve. 
The two engineer officers, who were famih'ar 
with the nppearance of the elephant in his 
wild state, n^^rccd that tbe animal before ns 
waa at least Iburteca feet in height. " Mttjor 
Penham in his expedition into central Africa, 
met with some which he gncssed to be six- 
teen fpcthiirli, but one wliidi lie saw killed, 
and which he characterised as *' an immense 
fellow," moasui'ed twelve feet six to the 
liftek. Fossil remains of an elephant have 
been discovered at Jnbbalpore, whioh mea* 
sared fifteen feet to the shoulder. 

The young are about three feet high when 
bom, and the female begins to bear when 
aboat 16 years old. They are classed ac- 
oording to their outer forms, via., the Enma- 
riah or princely, a strong bodied animal : the 
Mcr£Thi or doer bodied ; the Sfinkariah or mix- 
ed breed between the Kuraariah and Merghi, 
and the Mirgbabali, approaching tho Mirghi. 
'Ehe Dantala, is tiie tasked elephant. The 
Mnknft has a head like that of Ihe female 
with comparatively small straight tusks. 
Tho elephant with nicely curved tusks is 
called the Palang (or bed) dant, and a one- 
tasked elephant is ek-danti or Gsnesh after 
thohindn god of wisdom, who is represented 
with tho head of an elephant and one tooth. 
Elephants of India aro tamed to work but 
the supplies are all from the wild state. They 
are becoming scarce, and in 1 869, the Ifadras 
GoTenunent began to presanre ftmale ele- 
phants. 

In the Syrian armies, anciently, tho ele- 
phant seems to have been mnch employed. 
According to the Apocrypha (Ist Maccabees, 
▼i. 33, 37.) AnliochnSy when wamng 
figtiinst Judas Maccaboins, had in his army 
elephants guided by Indian drivers ; each 
stated to have had on his hack a strong 
wooden tower, containing thirty-two fight- 
ing men IBnt this is very great, soeh weight 
would amount to nhout 2| tons. 

In tho Ceylon forests they como forth to 
feetl about 4 r. m., and they invariably retire 
to tho thickest and most thorny jungle in the 
neighboorhood of their feeding plaee by 
7 a. M. In these impenetrable haunts says 
Baker, (Rifle pp. 10-11) they consider them- 
selves secure from aggression. Tho period 
of gestation with an elephant is supposed 
to be two years, and tho time occupied in 
attaining full growth is abont sixteen years. 
Tho whole period of life is snpposod to be 



a hnndred years, bat Baker would ino 
that period by fifty. The height of t 
Ceylon elephuits varies to ft groftt de 

and in all classes is very deceivinpf. 
Ceylon an elephant is measured at 
shoulder, and nine feet at this point 
very large animal. Not more tbaii oi 
three hundred has tuska, they are mi 
provided with short grubbers. Those 
tusks are usually males. Elephants 
gregarious and the average number 
herd is abont eighty alihongb they 
qnently form bodies of fifty and even eij 
in one troop. Kach herd consists of a 
large proporiion of females, and thcj 
constantly met without a single bul 
their number. He has seen somesmftll h 
formed exclusively of bulLs, bot this is * 
rare. The bull is much larger than; 
female, and is generally more gavage. 
each side of the elepliant*s temples is 
apertnre about the size of a pin's b 
whence in the season of mt ft eecre 
exudes, which is called mada or d 
Whilst it flows, tho elephant is ca 
matta, and at other tiroes nirmatla. 
odonrofthis fluid is frequently all udei 
in Hindn poetry, (See WOson"^ Mef 
duta, I. 132) isoompared to the odon 
the sweetest flowers, and issupposcnl ta 
coivo and atfrnct the bees. (Seo Ritu S 
hara, Wiliianis Story of NalOfj). 19o-li 

There has been an indinatiou to ami 
the Samatran ^ elephant from the fnd 
one, as possessing peculiarities. The J 
phas Sumatrevsia differs from that of In 
and Ceylon in the number of its vcrtel 
and the natiyes eall it gnjah, Tc 
minok has named it Etephas Snmatnuins 

This species is perfectly intennediato 
twcen tho Indian and African, esppcinl^, 
the shape of the skull, and will certainly j 
au end to tho distinction between Elepi 
and Ii0Kodon» with those who admit 11 
anatomical genns: since,a1thongh tho orov 
of the teeth of K. Sumatranus are more \\ 
tho Asiatic animal, still the Icrr nnmcn 
undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly qo 
as wide as those forming the loscnges. of i 
Asiatic. The number of pairs of fidse ri 
(which alone v.iry, the true ov.v^ being ; 
ways six) is fourteen, onelof^s than in tbci 
ricanns, one more than in tho Indicus ; a 
so it is with the dovsal vertebra?, which s 
twenty in the Somatranns (ivrmtj'tmB m 
nineteen, in the others), whilst the new sp 
cies agrees with Afric.inns in tho number 
sacral vcrtebnD (four), and with the Im 
CUB in that of tho caudal ones, w hich a 
thirty»four« 

Whito elephants, either topvt or alhias 
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paaiblj in both of these oonditions, are 

oocasionaDr foond, and tho kings of Barmah 
and Siaia uiie, as one of their titles, the 
appellitka of Lord of the white elephant. 
Indeed the presence of a white elephant in 
S am u cuDsidered as a palladium for the 
kii-g's life and for the pronperity of tho 
i^mgdom. The late Lord White Elephant 
h pnwmii of the king of BnnnaliyWas 
Bfpoiadto have been caur^^ht in 1806. He 
vildiose upon ten feet high which is a very 
large elephaut, and had a noble head and 
p^if of ta&ks. In Euarea, in Eastern Central 
Aftid^t white elephant iareveraaoed, white 
cltplsanu were kept by the nyaha of Kanonj. 
M'LtiiJaya Chandra of Benares and Kanonj 
wiifi defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din, 
lUnd Ghori, in A.D. 1 194, on the banks 
of tbe Jamna, batwean Chandwar and 
E'anh, a white elephant was captored 
v'n'ich is related to have refused to make 
u!«auce to the snltau and had almost 
' loU ib rider who endeavoured to foroe 
the aziimal to comply. In the time of 
ilikoned's grandfather, when Abrahah 
, ^ ccriitian king of Harayar advanced 
Kenunah in Hijaz to revenge the 
V^iISm of the christian church atSennaa, 
^ Mated on an elephant named Mah- 
distingoiahad by ita balk and akin of 

^^)taiu Yale, (p. 121,) mentions having 
'■Bit Aanrapora two elephants which had 

taaght to daucc. In ancient Rome, as 
ftbUd iu All tho Year Round, t 

were tau[j;ht to march into a 
to a harmouiouH measure, some- 
!^ ia a eirole, and aomatiaiaa divided 
^''^ panies, scattering flowers avonsd 
iij<rtnall the while. Presorvinj^ their pro- 
Punier, they would Ixiat timo to the ransic 
"''^ the intervale of the daoce. Being 
prnrided with splendid conohea, adorned 
!j f>aiotiu^4 and tapcsliy, and a banquet 
*f*'J*d before thom npou tables of cedar 
ivoiy, the elephants in tho oostames 
^ ailt ind female personages of diarino- 
^ woold dine deeoronaly — not one of them 
^«»«outily taking an nndue share of the 
^*"«*oeg. and all ilrinking moderately out 
**P» of bilver and gold. Germanicus, ac- 
to PUny, exhibited elephanto hurl, 
catching javelins, fighting with each 
pxecutinf^ the Pyrrhic dance. 
It was throa^li their love of music that 
y . aiAi Were trained to dance upon ropes. 
^tfthem walked along a rope or ropes, 



aHrter.ooataining^afiftli, which 

^^5^? 8ickne«a. Many writers ^'^n 
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upon the ropes with eqoal precision. 
Seneca, in his Epistles, doscribos an elephant 
whO| at the command of his keeper, would 
not merely walk, but would kneel down 
npona rope. Snetcmina describes an ele- 
phant who, in the presence of tho Emperor 
Galba, climbed up an inclined rope to tho 
roof of a theatre, and descended in the same 
way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arriaa 
mentions an elephant who performed as a 
musician to its dancing comrades. With 
a cymbal fastened to each of its knt es, and 
a thii'd to its trunk, he would beat a mca^uro 
with aatOEniabing precisim and aoooraoyi 
while the other eU-pliants danced a cirde 
round him. *' The Elephant is, nt present, 
most usually employed for tho transport of 
large tents and other articles of equipment, 
beyond the power, or of ame inconvenient to 
be csnied by camels or bullocks. Its load 
for steady work varies from about 15 to 20 
cwt, exclusive of the pad or pack saddle. 
With thia it travela at the rata oif three milea 
an hour from 16 or 20 milea par diem; bnt 
it can perfoi-m and beju* longer marches for 
Homo time without injury. On an emer- 
gency, a riding ele))haut cau travel at the 
rate of fiva milea an hour, and will go abont 
40 roilea in a day— bnt f<ur a oontinnance its 
perfonnance will not much exceed that of 
tho bagf^age elephaut. In India, tlicre are 
elephant batteries of heavy artillery needed 
for sieges, and the noblea of Hyderabad use 
them largely for riding. Biirton*s riltjrimagp. 
to Meccak Vol. I. y. 276. G>isscs Natural 
History f p. 11 8. Tranent' if Skeiclies oj J^lej^haa 
Sumairamu L. 

The Agagir swordsmen of the Hamram 
Arabs ham -string the Abyssinian elephants 
with swords. The Abyssinians, still eat tho 
flesh aud that of hip|;opotami .as described 
by Strabo (lib. xvi p. 772 and Died. Bio lib. 
p. 161.) The inscription of Adule mentions 
that Ptolemy invaded Asia with his land 
and sea forces and eiephant.s from tho ooun- 
try of the Troglodytes and Ethiopia. 

The Ceylon elephanta are driven Into a 
Kraal and tied and tamed there. Within the 
forests and in the jungles of Ceylon uro 
fcmnd a gi*eat variety of wild animals — the 
elephaut the hyena, tiger-cat, the bear, the 
deer and the monkey, are among the most 
abundant. Tho number of elephants is in- 
credibly great, and, issuing in troops from 
tlieir lairs, they come crushing down the 
cultivated fields and plantattona and devour- 
ing the cropa, with great loss to the proprie- 
tors. They are found in all the uncultivated 
parts of tho island but their favorite haunts 
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imouy of Pliny to vho fact that tho I are near to tho farms, to which they prove 
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pays a rowarel of 7s. Gd. (about 1 Dollar, B."* 
oentfi) fur every tail of the animal which is 
brought to the aathoritiea. Hr. Talbot the 
Government agent at Galle, atatod, that bo 
had paid during a preceding year two 
hundred pounds Rtrrliiiof for tails, which 
"would give six hundred as the number of 
elephants destroyed. An officer, actually 
killed during hie reeidenoe on the island, no 
less than six hundred of thcBC gigantic 
adlmals. Within a few months of the 
arrival of the Mississippi, two officers of 
the garrison destroyed uo less than ibrly 
•lepnants in the coarse of a sporting visit of 
six weeks to the jungle. They aze ordinarily 
phot with a rille, tho sportsman !if>f)nr.iches 
Lis game iti front, or that ho may aim at 
either of the only two vital parts upon 
whioh a rifle ball will bare any effbot, one 
being directly in the forehead through 
which the brain is penetrated and the other 
behind tho ear. The catchincf and taminir 
of wild elephants furnish a large source of 
revenne to the Nepaul government. lu 
taking tliem, the iaroo or elephant catehere, 
having marked down a wild herd of three 
hundred or four hundred elephants, about 
two hundred taroo collect together, mount- 
ed npon elephants, and accompanied by two 
large ** taking elephants,*' highly fed, and 
thereby kept always must (sensual.) The 
herd of wild elephants having been started, 
they get away trumpeting and whistling 
into the thickest part of the forest, hotly 
pnnnied by the xnonnted taroo, eaeh of 
whom is provided with three or more nooses, 
called the moosack, which is made of very 
strong ran hide, well soaked in oil, and so 
ingenioasly contrived, that when once attach- 
ed to the elephant, the hind legs are gradual- 
ly drawn together at every step he takes 
until he is brought to a complete stand-still. 
The chaso continues frequently for twenty 
miles at fuU speed, until in fact, the wild 
herd beoomes blown and is brought to a 
stand. The danger then oommenoee, from the 
wild ooflB daahing at their poranere, in their 
turn causing the most intense excitement 
daring half an hour, until the arrival of tho 
two must elephants, whose bulk prevents 
their keeping up with the more active ones, 
ridden by the tarooe. ' These two elephants, 
each having three keepers upon their backs, 
dash into the herd. Their appearaiice, ac- 
companied by the powerful nauseous odour 
amitted by most elephants, creates an im* 
mediate panic among the wild ones and soon 
paralyzes their efforts of resistance. The 
active little taroo now slide down from 
their steeds, and under cover of one of the 
must elephantSi who pushes himself forci- 
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bly against the wild one selected fro 
herd, they, in a most dexterous and € 
manner, slip the moosack on to each, i 
bind legs, which performanoe oocafNfia 

three minutes. The nooeed depbaati 

allowed to depart, and he goes off evi( 
delighted; but as the noose become 
traoted at every stride, he finds his int 
flight brought to a olose^ at a distai 
sixty or seventy yards. After ope 
upon about fifty wild elephants in n s 
manner, the Taroos permit the remain 
the herd to abscond, and employ tuent 
in faatening the nooeed eleplianta to 
rate trees, where they are detained froi 
to three weeks under the careful char 
the takers. If any of the captured 
symptoms of violence, they are immed 
ponished most eeverely by two of the 
tame elephants, who belaboortbem unr 
fully with their trunks. Two such tl 
ings cfiectually cure the most insubord 
and at the expiration of six weeks, the 
free and independent denizen of tho : 
has a keeper on his baek, and becom 
quiet as if he had been in a state of si 
tion all his life. 

At Chittagong, says CMptain S 
(N^atU) is renowned for tlie beauty 
sise of its elephants^ so is Nepanl 
brated for the hardiness and ugliness o 
produce: a fatal peculiarity extending < 
Ne])uulese thenisel ves. The fuii-gr<nv 
male elephants seldom exceed seven ic<i 
a half in height, hot the males of forty i 
old, at which age they are considered 
full-grown, are tine fellows, averaging 
nine to eleven feet. One elephant v> Hh e 
fee t four inches in stature. — (<i!ni iUi's A>j) 

Elephants are oaptnred in Siaa 
loosing female elephants in the fo 
at certain seasons, when tha wild i 
return with ihcm asd are capti 
The tamed elephant is guided 
the AnkoQs. Pkks. Hinj>. (Ankasa> S 
Arpe. Greek: Cuspis, Latin. Hei 
Singh) a goad and g\iiding rod in .shsf 
sembling a small boat-hook. It is tigun 
the medals of Caracolla of the itientieai . 
in use at tlie present day in India. 

The elephant has been discovered foai 
the strata of the Nerbudda and inBa 
Amongst the remarkable remains broi 
from theSewalik Hills, in Northern Indi 
CaptajuCautiey and JJr.i'alconer, were th 
mains of several speotss of the genus 
and other proboscidean animals. Di 
coner, speaking of the group of animals 
revealed by his researches, says ; — "this i' 
fauna is composed of representative tj 
of Mammalia of all geological ages, from 
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oUmI of the tertiary periods down to the 
BMiftaodera; and of all the geographical 
difwn of ike old oontinent, grouped to- 
fetbr into one comprehensive asaembloge. 
Amoa^tbe forms contained in it there are — 
o(ii» Pachydermata, several species of 3fas- 
elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
AMOfUktrimHf «ad thrae species of Equtts ; 
«fch0jKtmt»an/(a, the ootoisal genus iS'/ra- 
tkerim, which is peculiar to India, with 
*peci«8 of Camf/M, Bosj Cerviis, and Antilope; 
of tile Camicura^ species of most of the great 
t|fii,togafthflr with serenl nndescribed 
^oera; of the£o(2cn<ta and Q^adrumana 
tereral species; of the Tieptilla, a gigantic 
VjtUnt{Colo4sochelij8) , with species of Etui/s 
taATrimfx^ and several forms of Gaviala 
i^Omodiles. To these may be added the 
reniBsof Stmthiones and other bixds, mnd 
Ft-lw. Cmttatea, and }[<i1l usca.^' 

Ihe genus Elcjaha* in the collection which 
^Wsi deposited in the Britidi Museum 
UMia^es MX species. 

^■flanifrom^ distinguished by the flatness 
of tte forehead md the intermediate cha- 
neteofita molar teeth. 

i'hmiieM9, with a great developeinent 
o^tbaiaiani, and teew elossly allied to 
^ <^ the Indian species. . 

^Bfmdricus, with a turban-likc vortex 
''fcilRill and teeth, whose structui-e ap- 
F(^°ubei tint of the Afncsa elephant 

i. Gaiiaa is the most remarkable of the 
«»ilik species. A skull exists with re- 
of the other species iu tlic British 
•■"BB. The total length of the cranium 
2j^vl4 feet; length of thesknlM 
■Jlj inches: width of the mnzzle2feet; 
•"•Swoftho tusks 10 feet; circumference' 
tiuk at the base 26 inches. The 
wi«o ipaeies are named hmgnU and 
^- W.(/ro)i». Along with elephant le- 
from the Sewalik hills, in the Cal- 
J^^aseum are those of Elephas insipniis 
* toittbifrons. E, planifronsj Mastodon 
^^^^ Blephiis HysadrioQs ; E. Olif Hi : 
^■Ppopotamus SiTslensis. Merycopotamus 
r^**''uli«. Rhinoceros Sivalensis. Eqnns 
T^^^osii. Hippotherium antelopinm. Siva- 
[«nttin giganteum. Hexapr. Sivalensis -, 
^ebpardos sivalensis. Oamelopardalis 
Mnlenaig. Antelope paloeindicus. Antelope, 
Ckmelas sivalensis ; Corvns, species : 
2*^08, species. Loptorhynchus gan- 
Ooloasochelys Atlas. Tenk2o, 
Hippopotamna (Hexaprotod.) Siva- 
l^'a Hvenu, Cania J 8us, Bo8 ; and similar 
'j|^*'^havebeen discovered also in Burmah, 
■••mijn island. The species of Uaatodon, 
oolleelion from the SewaUk fiills, are 
^ f^mtmB, AT. SkfOm^U and If. Mtiess. 
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Professor Owen statcs'that a species of .Va*- 
todoHf nearlj^ allied to il/. atigusiidens, has 
left ite remains in the oisiftrons eaves and 

post- tertiary or newer tertiary deposits of 
Australia. From the conformity of the 
molar teeth, Cuvier regarded a Mastodon 
whose remains have been discovered iu Pern 
as identical in species with the If. angtuH- 
dens of Europe. Professor Owen regards 
the M. longirostris of Kaup, found in Ger- 
many, and the M. Arverw n^in of Croizet And 
Jobert, dug up iu Auvcrgue, as identical 
with his If. angu$lid9n§. In the oolleotion 
of tfaA British Masenm, in addition to the 
species which we have mentioiietl above, 
will be found remains of Elephcu ^riscus and 
U. meridional is, found in Europe. There are 
also the remains of a species of ICsMlodoiH 
M. Andium^ from Baenos Ay res. Ow0», 
British Fossil Mammals and Birds ; Falconer 
aiul OauUeyy Fauna AtUiqua iSivaleiisis ; 
UanMt PetrefaeHonM and iheir T$aehiHg$ — 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. pages 604> to 519. JBen- 
gal As. Sac Catalogue oj Fossil remains. 

Smith's Napaiil. Yide's Emhas^s. All 
tlte Yexr Round, Aide Metnoire to The MUUory 
Seieneee; Qoue*9 ISaJtwral Htsiary, Tm- 
nant's ^heiehti, Bikmore's TVavelt, Wallace's 
Arcliipelago, p. 409 and Aide m^morie io 
MiJitan/ Srieucf l)id)h',t Ist Anr^ust 1846. 

ELErJdAiS PiiiAKJGENUS, the mam- 
moth : one was discovered in 1799( hj a 
Tnngns near lake Oncoul in Sihera. li is 
surmised that in the North, the mammoth 
was covered by long hair. — Mangiu. 

ELEPHANTA— Of this somewhat tnrhn- 
lent and noisy visitor of Bombay, the fdUow* 
ing are the tunes of its coming during the 
seventeen years 1840 — 1857, and the most 
notable of the circumstances attending it. 
The designation which these October storma 
bear, all over the western side of India is 
conferred on them as occurring abont the 
time when the sun is in the constellation. 

Hust," the Sanscrit for elephant. As they 
reach Bonbay ftom neariy dne east, tiieir 
name is there not unnaturally imagined to 
have been conferred on them from the cele- 
brated island from the direction of which 
they reach that city. The eiephanta com* 
monly makes its appearance a fortnight or 
BO after the weather has fairly cleared np, 
when showers have almost ceased to fall, the 
barometer has liecome high, the sky bright 
and clear, and the alternating sea and land 
breeses have set in. For tfarae cf fonr even- 
ings before its appearance snperb piles of 
thnndor-clouds are seen to acMmmulate abont 
3 o'clock every afternoon over the Ghaats: 
they soon ascend some way in the air advano* 
ing apparently against the te* breetOf — that 
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is, the upper and lower strata of air move 
opposite ways to each other. Magnificent 
displays of lightning with low growling 
thimder, previSl MtwiUght aetein : an hoar 
or two after sunset the sky resumes its sere- 
nity. At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery — the thunder becomes 
loader, the lightning more fariU»nt~-they 
tumble ap the sky, rolling in Tast masses 
over each other, till a sudden sqnall bursts 
in and a dulugo of rain follows. This scarce- 
ly ever occurs eaiiiur iix the day than 3 P. m., 
■ad it very seldom oon^nues till dawn, 
thongh after three or four hoon interrnption 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. 
When once the gale is over, tlie sky in gene- 
ral clears up ut once, the clouds vanish, the 
gltemato winds fesnma away— hot daya and 
dewy nights auooeed, and the settled season 
commences. During the squalls which arc 
occasionally experienced in March and April 
the barometer usually falls, or becomes very 
irregular, and pending the July storm it 
sinks very low indeed, and its range becomes 
singularly small. The bursts in the begin- 
ning of J une and October, which herald in 
and dose the 8. W. Monsoon, aeem purely 
eleolricHl, — neither the pressure nor humi- 
dity of the air being muterially afTected by 
them. The Madras monpoou is stated, accord- 
ing to the old observatory reports, to set in 
alwnt the 19th Ootober; it has aometunes 
been known to set in aa early aa the 20th 
September, sometimes as late as flie middle 
of November. September is for the most 
part a cloudy showery month, with occasional 
thvnder and sqnalls. The monsoon in Low* 
er Bengal sets in and eloaea about a fortnight 
later than our own : a considerable fall of 
rain and severe squalls of wind appear tu be 
in general experienced abont the third qaar> 
ter of the October moon. Neither at Madras 
nor Calcutta is the separation between the 
rainy and fair seasons anything like so dis- 
tinct. In 1840, the Elephantu set in on the 
10th October with a violent dnst and thnnder- 
Bturm and quantities of rain, which continn- 
ed from about an hour before till two hours 
after sunset : the wind blew in sudden and 
uncertain gusts from nearly due east, — 
bringing with it perfect aheets <^ rain. The 
thnnder ceased in a few hoar's time, hat the 
rain continued for nearly forty hours with 
little interruption. On the evening of the 
11th it drew off, when all became tranquil 
and quiet, and there una no storm that year. 
Fall for the numsoon, 68*16 iaobes. 

1841. — After nearly six weeks of bright, 
traaqnil, and cloudless weather, a violent 
tinuiaanftaRn ooevrred on the erening of the 
16th Ootober. The iky oonliBiied thick and 
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louring, with lightning in the evening, tlH 
midnight on the 17th, when a violent barsi 
of thunder and rain occurred : the thunder 
soon ceased, bat the nin oontinned fort 
couple of days, water standing every where 
in pools, and the ground apparently as we( 
as in June. Monsoon tail, 71 '49. 

184S.~The monsoon of 1842 waa one of 
unusual severity, 96*26 ittohea of rainbavih^; 
fallen. It broke up stormily and irreguUrlv. 
The latter half of September was tolerably 
clear, but on the 29i.h sharp squalls, wilu 
lightning and showers, made their appev^ 
auce, and so continued till the Ist October. 
On the 8th, and again on the 13th aud 14tl;, 
there were .squalls, Avith thnnder aud raiu, 
the latter date probably atibrding the traa 
Elephanta. There waa in 1842 one of tboso 
Bupplcmetary storms on the 12th and 13th of 
Noveuiber which are of aingnlarly regoltf 
occurrence. 

1843. — The monsoon of 1843 was ligbV 
and the rain oemmenced early : there were 
scarcely any showers in September, and t! e 
result was an early and severe Elephanw. 
It commenced on the 27 th September, wbiu 
a smart thnnderstorm eroaaad the isksd. 
The run now began to fall in torrents, and 
in the course of three days no loss than fi^'O 
iiiclies were measured — in five hoin-s' tinw 
two and a half inches felL The weather tbea, 
cleared np and there waa no more storm tbst 
year—FoZZ, 59-27. 

1844. — A furious dnst storm which occtir- 
red on tlieSOtliScptember seems to have laken 
the place of the Elephanta in 1844. Tfcsi* 
was a good deal of thnnder, a Tary sevwe 
gale of wind, and a few drope of rain— scarce- 
ly amounting to a shower — the whole was 
over in a couple of hours' time. There w»s 
a Tery severe squall, with a thnndenft0||'| 
on the 10th October, the violenoe of wfai« 
was more felt down the Goast than at BoB' 
bay— Fu/Z, 65-40. 

1845. — A sharp squall and thunderstoij 
ooonrred on the 15th Ootober suppoisdtt 
have been the Elophcuita^FaZZ, 64*73. 

1816.— The Elephanta made its app^^f; 
anco ou the evening of the 8th October lS4o 
aud continued for a coapie of days. 
weather elearad np on the l<Hh« when oe ti^ 
15th and 1 6th there was threateneda rosAW 
of the storm : the threat was not roaliwj 
and after some thunder and lightning, thc"^ 
cleared up, aud the slight showers of F*"* 
ary were the next experienoed that y**'-'^ 
Fall 87-48. 

1847.— There was a threatening of Mi *»j 
phanta on the 2nd, and again on the 
October 1847.— with a good deal ^^T, 
and lightniog on both oceaa i oBB. Ou 
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tbvadmlonnf and heavy and protracted fall 

•^f nin, which continued from the Ist to the 
5ih. ninrijthis time three and a half inches 
vere nieasared. Asa considerable portion 
oftkflanmm^ mda in la^t half tb«ko1i. 
ti dwelHogs, or in tente,firom,tlie Elcphanta 
till the end of May. nn nnroasonabio fall of 
tKij sort in November, nccasion8 the greatest 
auoQafsrt. The wealhcr cleared np imme- 
Mrdlvftfidliraa over, nndnofesonuoli 
«tibMi occurred from ihls time till the 
cnmiaencaneat of next monsoon — remark- 
able n this was both for the 
tWwBBwith which it set in.— Fall C7-31. 

IMft-Ilw ^ephaata of ibis seam was 
''^^nvnal tarbnloBOO Ud dnration. After 
th>:a pnin:j for near a week, it set in with 
the iiJao3t fury on the Cth October. The 
^Imfcvas about and near ; the lightnint^ 
incessantly : the wind, which not in 
ri^.lence in the N. W., in six honrs' 
tiTttbl swept the compass round, blowinf^ 
▼itipecaliar fury from the east about two 
hcnui lAer sunset. It blew n aevera gale 
ffom S. E., for twenty-four honra on end. 
Betwixt tho 5th and 8th five and a half 
incheoj" rain fell, 2 8S h avInE: been moasnr- 
w tie Tth. On the 1 0th there was a sort 
^ i^^jfeinentary Elephantft--ft aharpish 
■^andthandentcmn, bat nolJiing 

^9 first ; of course tho storm oame as 
3R»lfronj the east.— FaZZ, 61*42. 

IWft— The monsoon was this season of 
lutpreoedented yioleneo and dnration : 
»W one hundred and twenty inches fell at 
^^'•517, or nearly donble tho average. After 
^- [»'faost total cessation in August, it rcsum- 
^ September, with almost July-liko vio- 
ind 80 continned till pa.>;t the middle 
«w8 month; and under these circumstances 
JwwwMseircely time to brew an Elephanta, 
^"^ ihort squalls, with some thnnder and 
Aowera of lain on the Szd and 8th 
oeoimed' deeervin^ of 
^ wme. Tlicro wcro some very brilliant 
^rial discharf^cs in tho beginning of 
^^omaber, but no further storm. On the 
1 Norenber oeenned a thunderstorm and 
*^ of short dnration, bnt of very peonhar 
*>^ifioenco, with a ??erond of lesser mngni- 
^•oa the loth. This terminated tho rains 
•■•tWMons :— with tho exception of a very 
^^^i fihower in Febmary, no more Ibll till 

Winning of Jane. 

185o.--Oct.. 7.— The Elephnnta burst at 
***with a heavy squall fromN. E., light- 
^"R^^azing all around the horizon. There 
^ heavy rain across from Mazagon Hill to 
c''2?* ^"'^ *^ Mahalnxuraec; in the course 

' oreuiig tbero fell cKwe on a.qaarter of 
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an inch aH over the laland. Thia, h( 

was only the prelude. The following 
ing tho 8th, abootH o'clock, a thnndersform 
was observed over Panwcll, and though tho 
sea breeze was blowing somewhat briskly 
from north-weakward, great piles of massf 
clouds kept rolling np from the east, thunder- 
ing, terribly, as they advanced. At I pust 5 
the wholo landscape suddenly became of a 
lurid yellow hue ; at j past G a fnrions sqoall 
bnnt from the east, acoompaaied by Buch a 
torrent of lain, that it seemed as if a sluico 
liad been opened. The snn had barely set 
carlinesR and when a pitchy darkness came on. This state 
of matters lasted for an hoar, when the squall 
drew off, and it faired, the thnnder and light- 
ning continuing. At 9, a stiff and steady 
breeze set in from tho east, and it continued in 
blow in puffs from the same quarter till 7 
next day— threa^narkeia of an inch of rain 
having fallen dnnngthe previous 1| honr. 
A few very light showers fell in the last week 
of Octol>er, hut from the date of the £le> 
phanta the fair season had set in. 

1851.^Scpt. 25 — Oct lO^Thera is some 
doubt abont the date of the Elephaota for 
1851. There was, in fact, no storm precisely 
corresponding in character with what usually 
goes by that name. On tho 25th^ 2t)th, and 
27th, ooonneda series of thnnderstorms and 
slight sqnalls, bat they were too early, and 
they were not violent enough. On the 24tli 
a thundejrstorra occurred at ^Mahabnlcshwnr, 
exactly corresponding in all but date witli 
the Bombay filepbanta. On tiie lOih and 
again on tho 20th October the Blephanta. 
threatened, bnt, did not COme dowUi when 
the weather cleared np. 

1 852— 8th to nth Oct.— Like the year pre- 
ceding, 1852 was without any very we]l*de« 
fined Elcphanta. Betwixt the 8th and llth 
there was frequent thnnder with squalls from 
the east, clouds and showers, but none of 
those violent distnrbanoes which character- 
ise the gale. At this date there were vio- 
lent Inirricanes in tho China seas and near 
tho mouth of tho Bay of Bengal. 

1 853 — For 1 his season from the Observatory 
reports wo gather that the last rain for tho 
season fell on the 24th September. Wo can 
nbservo no trace of any thing like an Elc- 
phanta, and wo presume, therefore, that no 
such storm was experienced at Bombay. Wo 
fiifl to disooyer anj urasnal phenomona des- 
cribed amongst papers from tho interior. 

1854 Oct. G-7— On tho Gth and 7th October- 
they had violent falls of rain, nearly 6 inches 
having been measured, and as this followed 
a track of open weather, and was the lasi 
rain of tho season, it mast, we assnme, bo 
accept aa tho Ettephaata. Xet all the^iha- 
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ractevistics of the galo save the rain were 
wanting. The wind was 8t<;ady, and from 
the S. W., they had no squalls and very 
little thunder J the want was made up for 
by the Ganpowder Plot atom aDdanbse- 
qnent hnrrioane of November. 

1 855— Sept 29th and 30tb ; Oct. 1 1 th and 
12th — We are not snre which of these two 
storms ia to be considerod the Elephanta ; the 
latter of the two corresponds most nearly with 
it in point of time, the former in point of eha- 
racier. On the morning of the 28th, half an 
inch of rain fell, and the sky exhibited that 
extraordinary transparancy which indicates 
almost complete saturation, and gives such 
■ingalar beantj to the landscape. There was 
lightning in the evening, and a heavy thnn- 
derstorm crossed the zenith from nearly east 
to west. The morning of the 29th gave nn- 
mistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed aooordingly heavy 
thnnder and lightning in the evening, and a 
severe thunderstorm again crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 30th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
greater severity, accompanied with a violent 
squall of wind and drizzling rain from E and 
afterwards S. E. The wind veered romid to 
N. N. E. in the course of the evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con- 
iinued ill the 1 1th October. This we cons* 
der the true Elephanta. The disturbance of 
the 1 1th and 1 2th October is described as 
follows in the Bombay Timm — 

"Wo had a very curious instance of a 
local squall on Sunday evening, the 7th in- 
stant. As we mentioned on Monday, we had 
distant thnnder all the afternoon, ^om 
five o'clock the npper clouds began to as- 
cend from Eastward right in the teeth of 
the sea-breeze. On reaching the zenith, 
about half past six, the squall struck Sewree 
and crossed the islsnd. It was felt severely 
at Ehandalla and Fanwell and was so violont 
at Oolwa as tohave stripped the roolii off the 
houses. It seems to have been a purely 
local burst, and was not so much as felt 
even at Mazagon, Byculla, or the Fort ; it 
was not aooooipanied at Bombay with any 
xaan, though heavy showers seem to have 
fallen in other qnarteEB."— £oiatoy Himea 
Octolcr 12. 

** Just as we thought the weather had be- 
OOme thoroughly settled, a most nnexpect'Cd 
change in the aspect of the air has made its 
apnearaiioe. On Wednesday the barometer 

fell at once by about a tenth, or flron 29'854 
to 29 807, and at this it stood for a couple of 
days. Yesterday it tumbled down by half 
a tenth| or from the number already set 
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down to 29 77 7, and continued fall in 
two o'clock when it stood at 2 9 6 36, hi 
tumbled down by 00*141, on dednctingO< 
the nataral desoent by 00-088. Abont 
on Thursday it began to rain faeav. 
Panwell, and a thin tilm of cloud with » 
showers spread over the sky, and prov 
all over the afternoon and evening. Yi 
day it was looking doudy and rainy all 
the wind blowing from the eastward ; i 
afternoon there was a smart shower of 
with much lightning in the South at sn 
and indioationa of stormy weather c 
great distance from Bombay. The a 
flag was hoisted from the Dockyard 
warning to the shipping in the harbou 
Bombay Times, October 13. 

"The atmosphere continues to po 
that extraordinary transparency "vvhicl 
nerally precedes or loilows a heavy ft 
rain, and for the gfreater part of the da) 
wind is from the S. E. quarter of the < 
pass, the sea breezes having scarcely a? 
resumed tlicir sway. The clouds are m< 
high but thick and watery, — the drift J 
easterly. On Satnrday afternoon there i 
heavy showers, and apparently a se 
thunderstorm betwixt Panwell and Kl 
dalla. "Wo noticed the extraordinary fa 
the Barometer betwixt ten a, m. and two 
on Friday. We had no means of obser 
it later, bnt the Observatory reports oi 
morrow will give uf? itn entire descents. 
ro<?eon Saturday almost as rapidly as it 
fallen the day before, and continued grj 
ally rising till yesterday aflbernoon." — B 
hay Times, (MAer 15. 

1855— Sept.29th,October 7th.— Therei 
slight thnnderstorms betwixt the end of { 

tember and 8th October, bnt we observi 
account of anything like an Elephanta. 

1856. — Seems to have been withont 
thing deserving the name of an Elepba 
We find the following notices of slight 
tnrhaneesoii the^ and 7th Od 
these ooonrredsome weeks after the rain 
ceased, we presume it is all to lay claim 
Though we still continue to have v 
lightnings every evening over the mainj 
appearanoes of storm bare ahnost im 
passed away. Yesterday morning (^thfl 
we had a thick mantle of clouds over nei 
the whole sky ; from long before d^vra. 
about eight o'clock on the evening ' 
nesday (Bth October) we bad every 
anoe of a sqnaU ; daring the night a *^ 
thnnderstoRii passed over Bombay, 
looked like a renewal of the Elephanta, »i 
are in reality to suppose this gale alri 
passed. Yostei*day the sky was bxighU 
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op(»n, a.t'conjh it looked somcwliat f?qTiany 
ia ihe sTieruooa ; and we sbooid not feei 
nrprM tfwa had jet showen of nun to 
vsher in tbe cold settKMI.*' 

l*^-)".— This rear seems to Imre hocn still 
Torseotfiiian that preceding it, in the charac- 
teristic puiition which separates our mon- 
mn. After three waeka of foir iroather, 
riec'rie cloada aro not^jd as visible in the cast 
V ih hi^iitning' about tho 6thy and thifl ia all 
vecaanuke oat of it. 

' Out of tbe seventeen years here given 
ll^mWhad been five times without a rega- 

Ia: Ekphanta — that is a sqnall from the east, 
TT.ih riin and thunder — occnrring, with the 
three excepiiona of 1843, when it fell on the 
odrfgefrtember, and betwixt the 1st Sep- 
tmWandJOth October. Uulcss during 
thettrojears 184:? and 1844, indeed, during 
Ineladerof wliich there oconrred two squalls 
wlrifli divided betwixt them the honors of 
ItheEiephaiiiB, it lias idwajs happened be- 
^riit-Jie 7th and 10th October, with a de- 
pretcf punctuality wliicli might well snr- 
piieuie uninitiated. For the years 184^5, 
we have nothing but the Ob- 
I Bemigrj report to gnide ns and cannot ex- 
I »ct!7mj:e oat when the Elephanta occurred. 

It appears that for live years on end 
' % isiU experienced at Bombay no such 
M uat nenally known as the Ele- 
I'^nt^and of the occnrrenee of which for 
J3?preTiou5 eleven 3'car5? almost nninterrupt- 
J^J we have minute accoonts. Elepliantag 
■•D 1 ktU'iiood prevailed as regularly be- 
*»«1840mto the depths of time as betwixt 
t^at ikte and 1857, bnt wanted a historien. 
'If? violen'»e of the electric pform which 
ia the rains will be found, when we 
to analyse the records, to have become 
u Bcch mitigated inviolenoe as that with 
^^.■'b they close. It gives a melancholy 
of our ignorance of the simplest and 
'^t interesting facta in Natural History, to 
tank tbst we know nothinp^of tbe duurac- 
*<^Ntics of this storm beyond the bonndaries 
^ Bombay harbour. Where it heroins, 
^^ereitends, over what area it extends, or 
^latfbmi it assumes elsewhere are things 
I «tdj unknown to ne. The Oovernments 
^ Ea-larul und of the East India Cknnpeny 
^ tire, wuhin the past fifteen years, spent 
^'it £ 100,000 in making and pablishins: 
**W>tvlogical observations; these reports 
1^ >I1 00 loenied that they are utterly nse. 
I^*- No meteorologist could, fifom one of 
r** fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
^^^^ — form any idea whatever 
diatate meant to be indicated. Tho 
tlone of ten Tolnmee of Bombay 
OQii a lakh of nipee% yet no one 
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could work ont trom them when tho first 
burst of tho monsoon, or when the Elephanta 
occurs, or what are the characteristics of 

eadi. — T hi} Bombay Standard and Ohranide 

of Western Iioli'f, pi'/jc 5. 

E LEPHANTiji. ISp. ELEPH ANTES, It. 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA. An island across Bombay 
harbour a mile from Bntoher island ana 

known to natives as tho island of Gharipnri. 
A cave in it in its'^lf ni;i y hv called n com- 
plete Pantheon : for unions; tho hundi-eds of 
Hp^ures, there sculptured, every principal 
hmdn deity is found. Buddha is evidmtlj 
from hie aise and situation a' principal per- 
sonage there ; yet not tho ininge or deity to 
whom tho temple seems peculiarly dedi- 
cated, which Major Moor apprehended to bo 
the One Supreme Being. Bat as no repre* 
sentations are ever made of that Being, to 
his three principal powers, or attributes, 
(viz. according as they be contemplated — 
mythologically, ethically, metaphysically, or 
philosophically) 



Bmhni.i 
Vi uiia 



Power 
WisdoTn 



Creation 
Praaermtion I s 
DotitntcUon I 



I Matter 
Spirit 

Tune 



The P»5t 
„l' resent 
,, Futurt) 



Earth 
Water 



In tho Elephania cave, Garndn is often 
seen with an appcndac^e ; and on several 
very old gold coins ho has snakes or ele- 
phants in his talons and beaks — ^for be is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eaL-^Ie, and one is round his 
neck : but he is not so represented cither ia 
pictures or cast«. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-anteka, is one of his names. Some le- 
gends make Garuda the ofispring of E^syapa 
and Diti. Diti laid an eg-g, which it was pre- 
dicted would jproduce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction : after a lapse of fiye 
hundred years, Garuda ' pmng from the egg, 
flew to the abode of Tndra, extinguished tho 
fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
tho dcvata, and bore ofi* tho amrita (ambro- 
sia), which enabled him to liberate bis cap- 
tive mother. A few drops of this immortal 
beverage falling on the species of grass call- 
ed Kusa, (the poa cynosuroides,) it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues wi^ the sharp grass, that they have 
over since remained forked ; but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal flnid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still, po- 
pularly, in the talcs of India, aitrihuted to 
the above greediness; and their supposed 
immortality may have originated in some 
such stories as these, though, it is probable 
that the periodical renewal of their skin and 
aasomed ve*juTeniBoenoe is the true explana- 
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ELEPHANT'S TEETH. 

tion of this belief. The Klcplmnta caves 
are cut in a hardL-r rock tliau those of Ellora. 
— Moore 8 FaiUheotif ^age 342. See Ghari- 
pnri. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. Ehq. Feronm 

elephantam, Cor. 
ELEPHANT CEEEPEB. Eng. Argyreia 

speciosa. 

ELEPHANT-FOOT YAM. SeeDioMO- 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Esq. Hasti Ko- 
Bataka. Sans. Ennuj^a bira. Tel. Some large 
cucurbitaceoas pkiut not jet defined. Per- 
baps Blepbantopus soaber. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. Eho. Typhaele- 
phantina. — Roxh. 

ELEPHANTOPUS SO ABE B. Linn. 

Anaahovadi, Mal. Tah. 
Bhamdnlon, Bbno. 



Tel. 



toka Yentm- 
Tel. 



Hasti kasaka, 
Ennga bira, „ 
Bddanalikecihettii, „ 

This plantgtowsin the peiiinsnlaof Ludia^ 
and its leaves are tised in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. A rock in Ceylon. 
Allagalla, ^Etagalla and Goomeragalla, all 
signify the Elepliant rook. The former — 
the grand mountain np whose precipitons 
Bide mns the railway incline of 1 in 45 for 
miles— is simply the Allia (nnttisked 
elephant) rock. The rock which, like an 
elephant conchant, guards Komegalle, JEia- 
gaUayiaihe tnsked elephant ro<»:{ and the 
■trange^ massive block which towers over 
and gives its name to one of t he finest estates 
in the Knuckles is the speckled elephant 
rock. The rock, at a distance gives the out- 
line of aa elephuit, and the patohes of cryp- 
togams wbiok spot its precipitons sides has 
led to the specino name — the Gooracra ele- 
phant beini; that semi-leprous one which, in 
an advanced stage of the cutaneous aflcc- 
tion, lesnltB in the white elephant" so 
adored in Burniah. See Elephant. 

ELEPHANT'S TAIL, Hair of 

Hathi-kc-dam-ka-bal,DuK Ycanuga 
Bcnua Rambat, Malay. oalu, 
Jaajn^wyn^ Tax. 

Of this artiole, nngs, bracelets and other 
female ornaments, are madeinIndia.'-»iiiW. 

Mat MeO. paqe 15 1. 

ELEPHANT'S TEETH. These are 
obtained in Sonth AlHca, Ceylon, Bnr- 
mah, &o* much of that which comes to China 
is brought from Siam in junks ; the northern 
parts of Siara, Cambodia, and the confines 
of Burmah supply the Chinese market. A 
good deal finds its way into China direct from 
Burmah. They ahonld be ohosen without 
flaws, solid, straight, and white; for if 
cracked or broken at the point, or decayed 
inside, they are less valuable ; every speci- 
men, however^ ia useful to a greater or less 
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ELETTARIA CARDAMOMU. 

degree, and can be entirely nsed. The 
and best wei'^h from 5 to 8 to a pecul, j 
crease in size to 25 in a pecul. The c: 
and fragments are also ov valiio wtdSic 
make them an article of trade. The 
bcr of articles which the CliiticsG mak 
and the demand for them on account c 
exquisite workmanship, render the cod 
tion Tery great The oirtmlar balls 
the Chinese make of ivory, as well ai 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, 
and fancy articles of all description 
specimens of carved work unequalled 
other part of the world. From a qa 
of iToiy not weiff^iing orer three pt 
they will make a toy worth a hnndrec 
lars. The largest teeth are sometimes 
ed at $120 a pecul, but the aiticle u 
ranges from $50 to $80 per pecul. 
trade is likely to increase at the nortl 
large propOTtiou of the iyoiy bcoog 
China is re-exported in fimcj carved 
— Mitrrlitoii. 

ELEPHAS AXD ELEPHANTUS. 

Greek. Elephant. 

ELEPHAS BOMBD'BONS. See 

phaut. 

ELEPHAS (Stegodon) diftii hss 

found fossil in Ava, the Sewalic Hills. 
ELEPHAS GANESA. See Elepba 
ELEPliAS HYSUDBICUS. «ee 

phaut. 

ELEPHAS INDIOUS. See Elephs< 

ELEPHAS INSIGNIS. See Elephi 
ELEPHAS MEAIDIONALIS. See 

ELEPHAS NAMADICUS. SeeElepI 
ELEPHAS PLANIFBONS. See 
phant. 

ELEPHAS PRISCUS. See Eleplia 
ELEPHAS SUMATiiENSIS. See 

phant. 

ELETTABU CABDAH01CDK. 

aud Mat. 

ROXB. 

Aiuomum rt pens. WooDV 
Amomom cardamomam 

Woonv. 

Amomam repcn8,HoscoE. 

laoemosiun 
Lam. 



Cardamomam min 
Elletaria, L.&E. Pr 
Var. o E. Cardaraoi 
minor. Bhi 
B. E Cardamo 
major, Smith. ■ 
I 



Kakalaj Ebil. An. 
TliichL BkKO. II»D. 

l'ii-]:ih. BOBM. 

Ba-la. 

Cardamom plant. £no. 
True OMdsmoBi 

Lesser „ 

WUdOKdsmon ofCal. 
eatta. JBao. 



M 



Choti Ilachi 
Gaztirate 
Bam ^ 
Knpalaga,PlBW»*5 

Talam. 



Dokeswa 
Ela cbeddL 
Elaki chetto. 
Yela knin 
Sanna eiaki. 
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ELECSINE CORACANA. 

The mvm vernacular names and the 
sjnonrma, will show that both the scientiiic 
Md m wKkatiBo wofld bave believed 
tftit tti iMBd and conical-seeded carda- 

mms are the products of two spocieR, but 
3ir Hiwaites, after a careful comparison of 
powia^gpecioieuByis satintied that the plants 
fndieiDg mpeotivelj the round and ilie 
I^z cardiDOnu of oommerce are not dis- 
species, but merely two varieties of 
Uio prueat species. lu every essential par- 
iiiRhrilb •traotnTe is similar In the two 
ifaats, the only diffsNiioe being thai var. a 
which p'odnces the round cardamom, is a 
iitt'.e tiiier, with mther nari'ower and less 

e''^lare9, and that its fruit is more aroma- 
MuDtt different inibrm from that of 
vir.i. The seeds of both varieties are used 
brtttSirrrbaleso to cbew with their betel, 

lie loiig cardamom called Eusal in Cey- 
l>n^(ow>wiId in the Gejlon forests up to 
3/>-*0 felt, but the round cardamom is there 
f^nly j caltivated plant, and is call( d by 
J5«g»ie5€, " Rata-onsal." The w ild or 
^^ordamoms are of less value in the 
»vte ihui those of Malabar. See Car^ 
Thw. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 318. 
EI^ARIA FLORIBU^^DA. Thw. 
^ 'ne of the forests in the Ambagamowa 
«*i* Tht. En. pi. Zeyl p. 219. 
; Ei^ElTARIA INVOLUCRATA. Thto. 
" ^<x cf the Central Province, in damp 
at an elevation of 4000 to 0000 
fiw.Eti.pl. Zeyl. p. 310. 
^WAIUA NBMORALIS. Thw. A 
^ of the forests in the Roi^ain and Pas- 
^•n Codes. Thic. En. jJ. Zri/l. p. :',19. 

!MAJUR, See L'avil imom. 
BLBUSIS. The mysteries of O.siris and 
^<^«f BcDsis were of the same charac- 
^F. ecjmmeinorative of the first gorm of civi- 
1*"^ the cnlturo of the earth, under a 
of iiaines,Ertha,l8is,Diana, Ceres, Ella, 
"^lanrteotta images of Isis, fifquontly 
f^^^ abont her temple at Psastam, 
3o!di in her right hand an exact repre- 
f^Wioa of the hindu liuf^am and yoni 
P**''^ i and on the Indian expedition to 
^ flift hinda eoldiers deemed them- 
Mnongst the altars of their own god 
lIj? ^'-^'*'''*)> ^rom the abundance of his 
I if?*^'*' representatives. Tad. 
i JJECSINE, a genus of plants of the na- 
?^«^Pteiioeeen,of whieh B. caU cinia, 
^ torvntia, E. Indica and E. Bfcricta are 

*^^*nin India. Vouft. 
^I'SINE CORACANA. Oa>rt. RoXB. 
Cynosnrus coracauus, LlN. 
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Thiok spiktid £Ieuj9ino, 

Knq. 



Mandal, 
Manriri, 
Bfiiad, 

Kotla, 
Clialoiira, 
Mundul, 
Matami 

Mandwah. 



Hind. 



n 
t* 

n 
»» 

Kanora. 
t^etti pulln, 

MAt.KAL. 



Unjiku, Sans. 
Natohenny, 

Nauguli, SiND. 
Korakan, Si.vuH. 
Kay vera? 

kelwa-r^50, Tam 
Tamideln, Tei.. 
Chiviki volama ; 
CUn]]:\ Volamasandhi 
K;i-ulu, Tel. 
Kap-i of Tinnevelly, 



JjJ- Bixc. HiXD. 



Raggi, 



Ca.v. Pur 



This is cultivated throughout India, and is 
the moat productive of all Indian cereals. 
It is much eaten by the labouring people. la 
extensively grown by the ryots in the Ban- 
galore and Ashtagram divisions, and is the 
staple food of the inhabitants of Mysore; 
and though coarse in appearance, is a 
wholesome and nutritious grain. It is very 
indestmotible ; and may be preserved for 
abont sixty yeara if carefully deposited in 
grain caves or pits. These pits are generally 
placed in hard dry ground. The pit ia 
formed by digging a nnall hole of the size 
to admit a roan, and as the hole descends, 
it is enlarcred into a moderate sized circular 
room. Alter the iiit is dug f)ut, a large fire 
is lit in it to harden the .sides. These stores 
are of inestimable value in modemting 
dearths, aa the grain romaina eonnd for 
very innny years. The straw ia a very good 
fodder for cattle, and it too keeps well. Ow- 
ing to failure of rain, it may bo high priced 
in Mysore; bat there is no scarcity of that 
grain, large stocks oTitbang kept in the 
irrn?iaries of wealtliy farmers. It is export- 
ed iu large quantities, to Neilgherries, Salem, 
Bellary, Ohittore, Madras, Triohinopoly, &c. 
When cheap, it sells in Bangalore at seven 
niaroals or eighty- four see it for a Itnpee; 
or if dear, 2 \ inat-cnlH or tliirty seers. Rag! 
is usually sown in iieids mixed with Buller, 
Togari, Htttchelln, Lave, Knri, Jola, Sasams 
and Haraltt. Tho drill consi.^t s of many roede 
with holes, so that tho wholeof the seeds are 
sown through their respective holes in 
parallel lines. A fermented liquor is pre- 
pared from it oalled Bojali or Mnrwa, 
chiefly drunk in the Mahrattah conntnes 
as a drink in the Sikkim Himalaya, itsecms 
more to excite than to debauch tho mind. 
The millet seed is moistened and allowed to 
ferment for two days. Sofficient for a day*8 
allowance is then put into a vessel of wicker 
work, lined with India rubber to make it 
water tight, and boiling water is poured on 
it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
cauldron that stands all day over the fire. 
This fluid when quite fresh tastes like negns 
of Capo sherry, rather sour. — Hooker, Him. 
Jour.Vol. Ipayea 133— 291.— iVaJrcw i'a;./ur. 
RepcnrL Dr. Cleghifm*$ Pw^ab BepoH. Dr. 
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ELIEA TUNGA GADDL 

BLBUSINB INDICA, Hsen-gno-myeet. 
BuBir. Taflis of it are eoBSpicuoiia every- 
where among other giasecsof Tenaaserim. 

£Ii£USIN£ STRICTA. Rozb. 

Rapri, Hind. Muddi rnbba oheifea, Tlx.. 

Pcdda sodi, Tkl. Pcilda chollu, „ 

This J'pecies is larpfer in size than E. cora- 
eana. It is cultivated in Southern India 
to a lar^fo extent, and like Dolichos nnifloros 
yields m favorable seasons more than a 
lumdred'fold. 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Kalmnk, dwell- 
ing in Dzunj^aria. See KftikflB. 

EL-FATIWHA, a town at the Bonthern 
openini; of Iho Hamrin Hill^, at wliich the 
Tigris mukcs its exit from the liiila. 

ELFKXIiEIX. r.RU. Ivory. 

ELGllAll OR Y1:LGHAR.' Pers. The 
forced march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELGIN. T!ie Vc.rrht Ilou'blc James Earl 
of Elgin aud Kincardine, k.t.,g.c.b. and G.M.8. 
I., succeeded Lord Canningas Viceroy of India. 
He was born in London in 1811 and died 

and was buried at Dhnrmsala in the Kangra 
valley of the N. W. Himalya, on the OOili 
November 18G — ? While Viceroy of India 
he was greatly aided by Mr. Maine and Sir 
Henry Darand. 

EL HABHB, a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELIJAH, also called Elias, a prophet of 
Tishbeh beyond the Jordan, in Gilead. The 
Ali Uahi sect of Karund, revere him as an 
incarnation of the deity. A makan or rest- 
ing place of Elias, exists ou the borders of 
the Kassan and Sulmania governments of 
Kurdistan. The mahomedans believe that 
Eltas never died, bat is still on earth, await- 
ing the second comin<i;' of Christ. These 
views they derive from tlio .Tows, who even 
took Christ for Elias. Tlie mahomedans 
identify Elias with Ebajah Khisr. A well 
and a chapel met with in the ascent 
to Mount Sinai are named after the prophet 
Elias, whom the Scriptures state to have 
songht refuge from the persecutions of Jeze- 
bel in the solitudes of Horeb. (See 2 Kings, 
six.) Its presence in this sitoation, mentioned 
also by Edrisi, seems to be an argument of 
the identity of Gobel ^lusa with the Sinai 
of the Scriptures. — Tl'iiniUons Sinai Hi'fljaz 
and Soudan, ^p. 28-30. See Karund, Kluzr. 
Kidder. 

ELIKA BOBA GABDI, Tel. Foirena 
ctUans. jS. i. 180, W, Contr, 98. 

ELIKA TX7NGA GADDL Tau. Sporo- 
bolns CoromandelianainQa. Kuzfia. 



ELLA. 

ELI KULLL Tam. Euphorbia xieti 

ELIM, inPhoonicia, a general name oi 
ELIM, in Numb, xxxiii. 10, it i.s 
tioned " they removed from El im, anc 
camped by the Red Sea." Wellsted (T: 
lip. 44) supposes Girandel, where i 
is still water and palm trees, to be £li] 
ELTMITCHAMMARAM. Tam. C 
bergaraia. — Ilisso. 

ELIMITCHAM PALLAM. Tam. < 
aurantium. Limes. 

ELIOTT, Daniel, a Madras Civil Sei 
who served many yean as aecretari 
subsequently as member <^ the Madras J 
of Revenue, was a member of tlie 
Commission, to frame Laws for Tnd 
member of the Council of Madras; 
member of the Legislative Oonnci] of* 
for the Madras Presidency. 

ELIUN, also Helyun, the Most Higi 
of the Egyptians : higuthan kabiri. 

EL-KASll. A loftv, extensive, bnl 
tnrbed mound iu Babylon, known 
name of El-Kasr, or the palace ; suppos! 
some to have been the site of the 
palace of Neboohadnezsar, and the hsa 
•gardens of his queen Amytis. p. 13. 

ELK UL-BUTM. Hwd. Fiataoiai 

binthus. 

EL KUSH,an ancient town of Baby] 
its ruins are II miles E. S. E. of Fel 
The ancient kingdom of Babylonia coxi 
bended a narrow tract along the ' 

Euphrates, extendingfromtheneighbour 
of Ercch, or from about the modem toi 
sheikh-el- Shuyukh, to Babel, a distan 
about 154 miles in a direction westwa 
Nortb,and oontinning from thence 287 1 
further, in the same direction toKalnel 
tlieKhabur. Thekingdom extended oast 
till it joined Ass3-ria, includitig Akad 
two other cities no less remarkable. O 
them bears the name of El Knsh, extei 
ruins about 11 miles E. S. E. of Felujal: 
the other isthe supposed site of autcdilt 
Sippara,Siferah of the Arabs, (Lieut. Lyi 
which is within the Medina wall, neax 
sonthen extremity. 

ELL. Eng. [ 

Aloine^ Qomir. ' Ulna, 

Olene, Ga. Batni, i 

Elina, Ou> Gkrx. Saratni, I 

Kin. Amolo-Saxon. Aratni, , 

Hat'h, lIiND. 

The cll measure is taken from the lei 
of the fore-arm. Aratni, Sansc. is the s 
ell measnre. 

ELLAfinhindu mythology is the motbe 
the Looar zaoe^-'EUais the earth pefaooi 
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ELLIOT. 

satr&ac-fthe Saxons; the Greeks; 

^rdimfiekew. She is sometimes described 
Htkedi^liter, sometiineB m the aisfter of 
tcsfanei nd manried to Buddha. In the 

arthologr, according to Colonel Tod, 



ELLORA. 

ELLIOT, Sir Henry Miers, k.c.b., one of 
fifteen children, of Mr. John EUiut, of 
Pimlioo Lodge Westminster. He was bom 
in 1808, was edneated at Winchester School, 
nnd Oxford from which he passed into the 



lie ferpect (Bndha) ravished Ella, daughter Civil Sorvico of the Iv I. Company in Bon CT"! 
€ Icsmvscq, the son of Mann, whence the ] and twice tilled tiie poht of f'oreijj^n Sccretat y. 



Uatinctire epithet of his descendants in the 
■B^ Mmmt, or men, the Tery tradition on 

ic 2&dent gcnlptnred column in the sonth 
il' ladi*, which evidently points to the pri- 
inrral mjstery. He says that in Portici 
^tft u Img&iu entwined with a brazen ser- 
pent, brought from the temple of Isis at 
P<H9peii, and manj of the same kind, in mo- 
Kf. cecoraie the floors of the dwellinrf- 
1 ••xseisrid that there are wreaths of liiit^ains 
;k£jlfii me joni OTer the door of the minor tem- 
ple Ins at Pompeii wlule on another front 
^ fuoA tbe mpe of Venns by Heronry. 
Tit Imar race, according to the Purans, are 
tktane of tht» rape of Ella by Pudha. 
HlAEN'EEL. Tam. In Travancore, 
1 tree, with a light red coloured wood, 
gmvitj 0*779, naed for temples, 
faiaL sad fi miitnre. 
ItLiXERRL Singh. Milk. 
ELUIULLL Tam. Malkal. Euphor- 
bu lin^ — BucJi. 
UiKUBA. Til. Also flakura. Tbl. 

Jprtberift* perliaps a species of Salflola. 

.^LAyDE. 'i'he :Malayala name of a 
ijiiai&r tree which the natives nse lor pcne 
oLparposes. It produces a fruit from which 
i 4^eet scented oil, which is 
y ; andalsofor the hair of the 
ia days of ceremony.— JB^'s Fore9i§ 
^ JWriirjr and Cnnara. 

aLEE WANDERU. Singh. Presbjtes 
ifcii lM, a Ceylon monkey. 
mCTBOBOUGH, Earl o<; Goremor Ge- 
»^!cf British India in J 841. HenrriTedin 
laflia*! the time that the Indian Anny was 
Voiding Cabool. He was recalled by the 
Cosrtof Directors, but the reasons for his 
ftwsisiil of their serf ice, were never di- 
nlj^i 

ELLICHPORE, a town in Kast Tlorar 
RijI of considerable size, thou <,'h greatly dr- 
<^jed. A military cantonment is near of 
wane name. 
ELLIOT, Charles Moi^^an, Captain,Madras 
Eagiasers, Olh'i. 1 853 ? brother of Sir Henry 
iot, employed from 1846 to 1849 in the 
^gnetic Survey of the Indian Archipelago, 
latkis duty he yisited Moulmein, Madras, 
Kcobar, SambuaDga, Penang, Pnlo Din- 
^'^z, Borneo, Celebes, Pnlo Penancr, Sinpa- 
p^te, Carimon, Pnlo Bnavn, Sumatra, iJa- 
%nd the Kokos or KeeLug islands. 
Magneiic Survey, 




He died at the Cape in 1863, aged 45. He 
published in 1846 a Supplementary Glos- 
sary of Indian terms, an Index to the ^la- 
horoedan historian.s of India, 4 vt>lH., anil C(»l- 
lected ^I. 8. S. materials for a history of Iiulia 
which Professor Dawson and Mr. E. Thomas 
commenced to edit. (Calcutta Beview on 
No. xxiv.) He was po.sses.sed of a va.st store 
of information which his early death pre- 
vented him givini^ to the public. The pos- 
thumous work is entitled History of India as 
told by its own historians, edited by Profee- 
sor John Dawson, M. B. A. S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst, and the volumes that haye al- 
ready ajtpeared are of preat value. 

ELLiUT, Sir Walter, k.c.s.i., a mem- 
ber of the Madras Civil Service, 2nd mem- 
ber of Council atlfadraw and President of 
the Bevenne and Marine Boards. Employed 
as a Revenue OflBcer, first in the Southern 
Mahratta country; sul;.->cquently as mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue of Madras from 
which he was deputed as Revenue Commis- 
sioner, North Sircars, returning to Madras in 
18o5, to the Council. He contributed the 
followinrr papers to the scientific Jonrnal.s. 
Ou Hi utiu Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans, vol. 
iv. I Catalogue of Mammalia in the Sou- 
thern Mahratta Country ; Mad. lAt Trans. 
1839, vol. ». 92,2C7.— On the hm-nri^re of tho 
Ghonds, with a Vooabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 
1848, vol. xvii. 1140.— Illustrations of the 
History of Southern India, Lond. As. Trans, 
vol. ir. I ; Mad. Lit Trans, vol. vii. 193.— 
Notice of expedition into S. Africa, with des- 
criptions of new species of rhitioccros. Ibid, 
vol. xiv. 181. — Notice ot the late Hr. Turn- 
bull Christie. Ibid. vol. xv. 150. — Descrip- 
tion of a new species of terrestrial planaria. 
Ibid. 1 82. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 1859.— 
Dr. Galdhfjirc. 

ELLORA in L.'20° 2'X:, L75°, H' E in 
Uie Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad. The en- 
trance to the eaves is 2,064 feet above the 
sea. It is called by I ho people Yerula 
and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad ])ro- 
vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza.ia 
the face that looks into the valley of the Go- 
davery is scarped and tiie porphyritic preen- 
stone amygdaloid rock has been excavate 
ed into grt^t caves, and dwellings about, 
in number. Those of Dhumnar and Ellora, 
contain a stronp admixture of brahraanism, 
and those of Elephanta ure entirely ^bnli* 
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ELPfllNSTOKE. 

manical though perhaps of tho same age a3 
those of EUora. The plan of their excava- 
tioa is the Mine as thoae of Acljiiiitft,8a]flette 
tnd JuDir, and tho Dherwarah at Ellora, is 
Tory fine. Tho pillars of Acijnnta, Elcphan- 
ta and Ellora have similar cushion capitals, 
the Indra Subha group at Ellora is either 
of brahminioal or Jaina origin. 

ELLORE, inLat. 16» 44*; 81° 7' •, E. 
is to tho west of the Kolar lake in the North- 
em Circars. It is but little elevated above 
the sea, and is • Civil and Htlitaiy Station 
of the Madras Presidency. It is called by 
the natives Upn, or salt, EHore, to distin- 
guhh it from Rai (or stonjr) EUore, tho 
Veil ore of the maps. 

ELLU. Oak. Oingellj seed. 

ELLUPA. Tam. ElSiUPI. HUuk Bsflsia 
loB^i folia. 

ELM. Eng. Alah. Hfh. See Alnua. 

ELMYUS. Soo Carex urcnaria. 

ELOHIM, Ood ifl sometimes so called, in 
the Bible, the moaninn: behi<^ Godhead, or 
Gods; also called, Jahvah (pronounced .Te- 
hovali.) But tho word, wils not spoken. 
Adonai, the Lord being used instead. Gen. 
II, 3 alone uses JehoTS. Elohim, is the 
Eternal Lord.— Bnnsen, IV 379. 

ELOOPAY. Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building in general. 

EIiOOPEIPOO. Tam. 

Moho ka phnl, DOK. I Ilnppam pa, Tam. 
Maduka, HvNs. I Ippa pavvu, Tfu. 

The dried flowers of Bassia longifolia, re- 
semble grapes, are lai'gely nsed in distilUng 
•rrnck. 

ELOOPU or Elnpe Maram. Vam. The 
Malayala name of a tree which grows to fiffy 
feet iu height, and two and a half feet in 
diameter. It is said to be a useful timber, 
and is found to be durable in native ▼easels 
for planks, beams, &c. It protluces a frnit 
from which an oil is extracted, which is used 
for lamps and other purposes. — Edrje^ M. 
and C. (This seems tho Ba.ssta longifolia.) 

ELPHINSTONE, the Hon'ble Monnt 
Stuart, a civil servant of the East India 
Company, who went as Ambassador to shah 
Shujurul-Mulk, king of Alghanistan. In 
1808, sbab llahmood was driven ont by 
8ajah-oo1-Mnlk, the younger brother of Ze> 
man Shah, and Shah Shnja was still in pos- 
session of tho undivided empire of Ahmed 
Sbab at tho time of Mr. Elphinstone's mis- 
■ioD in 1808. This mission was sent for the 
pnrpose of concerting witb 8hah Sujah tho 
means of mutual defence against the threat- 
ened invasion of AfTghanistun nnd India by 
the Persians in confederacy with tijo I' l-ench. 
Hr. Blphinstone had scarcelr left Oabool 
Shah Shnja was drivoa oat tij Sbah 1^- 



ELYMAIS. 

mnod with the aid of Futtch Khan. Ho was 
afterwards Besident at Poouah, while the 
last Peshwa, Baji Bao, was mling tha Mah- 
ratla states, and subsequently was Go- 
vernor of Bombay. Author of report on 
the territories conquered from the Peshwa, 
Calcutta, 1821. Gabool. Lond. 1815; 2nd 
edn. 1825 ; 2 vols. — History of India, Loud. 
1841, 2 vols. 8vo. Ob. 1860. He is tho most 
jndicious and impartial of all T^^^^i^n His- 
toriaits. — (Dr. Buut's Catalogite.) 

BLPHINSTONe,Loid,Govemor of lisd. 
ras, 1 836 to 1840. Governor of Bombay dar- 
ing the period of the revolt of the soldiery 
of Benf^ul during which some of those of 
Bombay also were implicated, died lUth Jul? 
1860. 

EL-SHAM-I-SHABIF, also Sham, tbs 

eastern names of Damascus. 

EL-SHARK, the East," the popular 
name in the Hejaa for the western region as 
far as Baghdad and Bnssora, espeoially Nijd. 
The latter province supplies the Holy La^d 
with its choicest horses and camels. Tlie 
great heats of the parts near the lied Sea 
appear prejudicial to animal crcneration; 
Burton*9 Pilifrimage to Meccah^ Vol. II. p. 4. 

ELT\-ZYB, a branch of the Karabarari 
tribe who occupy Bagban in Balnchi.stan. 

ELTUARIAH, descendant^ more or less 
pure, of Rajpoots and o^er Kshatriyss 
of the plains, who songht refuge in the 
Nepal mountains from the raahomedans, or 
merely military service, as adventurers. The 
Eichariah speak only the Khas language. 

BLUKA JIDI OHBTTU. Tit. A plant 
rcsombiinj^ mint eaten in times of dearth; 
perhaps Hydrocotyle rotondifolia orMani- 
lea dentata. — Roxh. 

ELUTH, also called Sangariam, s 
Mongol tribe whose mode of life in habits* 
tions, food and drink, resemble those of the 
Kircrhis. Alon<^ with the Torn7\t, Knlkas 
and Khoit, they occupy the country about 
Lake Koko Nor. See Kalkas, Kirghis. 

EL UZZ a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELWA. HiNO. Aloes, also the plants 
Aloe indica and A. perfoliata. 

ELY AN. Hind, also Ayar. Hwo. An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 

ELTMAIS, aooording to De Bode, is the 
modern Tengi-Saulek in the province of Fars 
or Far.*;. Tho name according to Professor 
Max Mailer has been derived from Ailania, 
a supposed oOTmption of Airfama. 
Persians, Medians, Bactria&s, and Sogdinns 
all .sjiokc, Ro late as the time ofStrabo, ncnrly 
the same language, and wo may well undef- 
sland, therefore, that they should 
claimed for themselves <me common nsm^ 
in oppositioii to the hostile tribes of Tsno* 
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And when, after years of foreign invasion 
ancl oocnpaiion, Persia vote again under the 
sc«ptre ci the Sassaniaas to be a national 
Idzi^dom, we find the new national kings tbo 
worshippers of Masdjines, calling themselves, 
in tho inscriplioua deciphered bj De Lacy, 
^ Kings oi tiw Aryan and Ananan vaoea ; 
in Fehle'ri, Iran va Anirdn in Greek, 

Afneurter x<»* Araptdyvv. Colonel Cliesnov says 
that Elyinais or Sojiirate was the cupiUil of 
the province from winch tho huruy CosHO^i 
aprand ^btir oooqaedB over Siudana and the 
dt^riets eaatwaid. The lUyiiUBaiia inhabited 
^loant Zagros, which is on tho southern 
confines of Media and overhangs I'ahvlon 
and Susiana. MuUer'» LcciurcSjj}^. 2-10 — 
229. DeBod*, SeeLoriatan. 

BLT8IUH. See Tayana. 

ELYTBA or wing sheaths of several of 

the beetles of India arc highly lustrons and 
are articles of trade. See Beetle. 

EM. Hind. Chcnopodinm album. 

EMBEl.lA, a genus of plants of tho na- 
torai order Mynunaceai, of which M. basfcal 
IL BBtans, M. ribes; H. robosta and M. Til* 
loaa sre known. The leaves and berries of 
"iL btraeal of tho western coast of India are 
used in medicine. The berries of M. ribes 
are lued to adulterate black pepper. 

JQIBIiIOA OFFICINALIS, <?<BrA». 

Pf.^. II mthns emblica, Linn. fi<Mrfr. fFl Ic. 

iiyiubalanna emblica, Bauhin. 



Bbno. 



w 

Caw. 



.Velli 

N"ilTkn-mara, ,, 
£mb!ic mjrobalan, Eng. 
Vlvfa Qn\\mmM *f- /3AtKa G B. 
Aruliki, UlXD 
Amtika, 



» 
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Aook, or Anola, „ 

Haiat. 



Kadondons^ 

NcHi, 

AtnV>1n, 

Artil:i, 

Anilaki, 

Uiiiriti, 

A ri'.;i!rirfi, 

Anmsada nelli, 

Nollikai, 

Nolli mamm, 

Usirika mana, 

Amla kamn. 



Malay. 

Mal£a.u 

Pakj. 



SiNUU. 

Tail 

Tel. 



A croo l i e d tree^ ahnost tho thickness of a 

man's body. It grows in tho sonth of tho 
Peninsula, in Canara, tliosonthcrn Mahratta 
country, the Konkan, the Dekhan, in the 
forests of the Godavery and Circors, in IJon- 
gal, on the banks of the Jnmna, tiie Panjab 
and eastwards in the IColnocas. The wood 
is hard and durable, is used for boxes, and 
for veneering : ia good for well ring.s, does 
not decay nnder water, is well adapted for 
tming. The strongly astringent hark is 
vsed as a tanning material, and in dysentery 
and diarrhoea. The myrobalan frnit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar : native women 
consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
cooling properties and to he good for the 
haor, and vae it mixed with eitoer water or 



EOTROTDERT. 

milk. The frnit is also used for making ink 
and to obtain a blade dye. — Voigty tap' 
tain Beddonie^ Mr. Rolule, Dr. Oleghom, lb, 
Rept, on Knlhi and Knngra. O'Shaitt/JmeS' 
gey. Voiiji. Edye, Ihr, J. L, Stewart, Honiff' 
berger^ 2i3. 
KMBELIA PENTANDRA. 

Anibat, DUK. 
A scandent shrnb with alternate, polished 
leaves; flowei*3 in tho cold season: froii 
red, size of a currant. — Kiddell. 
EMBELIA BIBES. Buuf. Bozh. Syn. 
£. glandnlifera, Boxb. W. lo. 
E. ribeeoides Linn. 



Vishal, Tah. 
Vcllal, „ 
Vaya Tclaogam 
ohettn, Tu. 



Ball! niTir,% Bsiro. 
liai-baruQg, „ 
Kar.kmnil, -ofBoMiAT. 

Wni-waruDg, IIind. 
Vislia-al, Mam; A I,. 

A scandont shrub growing in the Peninsula 
of India and at Sylhet. Its berries are pun- 
gent and nsed to adulterate black pepper. 
They are stated to be anthelmintic and cathar- 
tic. 'Rl'hlcU. Voiqt. Bird wood. Cat. Ex. 18G2 

EMBELIA KIBESOLUES. Limn. Syn. 
of Emhelia ribes. — Bwm, 

EMBBOIDEBT. The art of embroidery 
is one consonant with the habits of the 
people of India ; their jiatienco and dclirnto 
handling render success certain, and there 
is, says Dr. Koyle (Arts of India p. 506— 
Hj7), ^^carcely a town or city where credit- 
able cnil)roidery cannot be found, Delhi is 
a great place for embroidered fabrics both 
in silk and gold threads. lu Lahore and Am- 
ritsar the mannfiustnre of ** kalabatnn," or 
gold thread, is extensively earned on. And 
IJenares has long been famed, for gold and 
silver threads and also fur its beautifal bro- 
cadee. The art of embroidery was known 
and practised with great skill, in ancient 
times, in E,trypt, Assyi-ia, and Persia. The 
Israelites learnt the art before their exodns, 
the Babylonians were famed for their rich 
tapestries, and the Assyrian monnmentt 
display richly embroidered robes and trap- 
pings. Many parts of India are famous for 
this art " Zardozi." " From Dacca" says the 
Abbo de Guyon, writing iu 1 744, as quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, '* oome the finest and best Indian 
embroideries in gold, silver or silk ; and those 
embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France." There has al- 
ways been a demand for snch scarfs for the 
markots of Bassora and Java. In the pre* 
sent (lay they have silk.s and woollens, mns* 
lins and nets, Caslimere shawls, European 
velvets embroidered widi silk or tussur, that 
is, wild silk of either floss or common twist- 
ed silk thread: or with gold ami silver 
thread and wire in great Tsriely. The cloth 
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to be embroidered Biretched out on ft lion- ' 
Bontal bamboo frame, xMsed aboafc a couple 

of feet from the pi onnd, and the fipnvcs in- 
tended to bo workc'l or embroiderod are 
drawn upon it by desii^iicrs who are general- 
ly hindoo painters. On woollen cloths, how- 
ever, the ontlines are traced with chalk and 
on muslin with pencil, jn -l tlio body of the 
desiL'ii copied from cohmred di awitiirs. The 
embroiderers, seated upon the floor around 
the frame, ply the needle by pushing it from, 
instead of towards them. In place of sois- 
soPH they commonly nse a piece of glass or 
Chinawnro to cut the thread. Among the 
embroidered articles at the Exhibition of 
1851, those from Dacca and^ from Delhi 
were probably the best known. In Delhi, 
small shawls and scarfs are chiefly embroi- 
dered both with floss and twisted silk ; in 
Dacca f)oth netsand muslins, with floss silk 
of various colonrs. But Dacca is also famous 
fur its embroidery of muslins with cotton, 
which is celled chikankari or ehikandozee 
One kind is "formed by breaking down 
the texture of tlio cloth with the nei'dle, atid 
converiiii'.^ it into opou meslies." Dr. Taylor 
states that " Kashiila" is the name given in 
Dacca, to cloths embroidered with muga 
silk or colooxed cotton thread ; and though 
generally ofa corirso dcscriptioti. fjivos occu- 
piition to a immb 'r of the mahomcdan wo- 
men of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both 
Delhi and of Dacca, are much admired, it 
has been suggested by a lady, that mnslins 
or nets, worked so as to be pni fable for 
Tnnkin'j ball-dres.^es, would probal)))' bo in 
great, demand, as those which are now sold 
in Britain for snob purposes are yery inferior 
in taste and elegance to the Indian embroi- 
dery. The beetle-wing embroidery exhibited 
in 1S.")1 from Madras was particularly ele- 
gant; and the velvet awniugs,musnud covers, 
hookah carpets, and elephant trappings, 
embroidered with gold and silver, chiefly at 
Moorshedabad ana Benai os, were admired 
as well for richness as for the skill with 
which the ground-work was allowed ^-o re- 
lieve the ornaments. The embroidered sad- 
dles and saddle-cloths, and floor-coverings 
from Pattiala, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of 
the usual style of what are railed the works 
of that filmed valley, find which was conspi- 
cuously shown in the dres.ses, caps, and 
slippers from Cashmere itse1£ iSnt that the 
skill and taste are not confined to one part 
of India was also to be seen in fho table- 
covers from Tatfa ill Sindand in the embroi- 
dered boots from Kbyrpoor, which Mr. Digby 
Wyatt illustrated. The skill of the Cbinese 

says Mr. Williams, (Middle Kingdom, Vol ii, _ ^ 

p 128,) inembfoidory is wellknown, and the | silver on grounds of yelyet, sating sill 
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demand for such woik to adorn the dress 
offioeni and ladies of every rank, forembol 

ingpnrses, shoes, caps, fans^andother app" 

ages of the dress of both sexes, and in -vv 
ing shawls, table covers, etc., for oxpc 
tion, furnishes employment to niiml>ei 
men and women. The frame is plAoe< 
pivots, and the pattern is marked oat x 
the plain surface. All the work is doii€ 
the needle without any ni<l from Tnachini 
there arc many styles of work, witlx tbr 
braid, or floss, and in one of the most, 
gant, the design appears the same on 1 
sides, the ends of the threads l)eing' nc 
concealed. This mode of embroidei-y 8€ 
also to have been known among the Mebr< 
from the expression in Deborah's s< 
(Judges V. 30). " Of divers colors of nci 
work on both sides," which Sisera's mo 
vainly looked for him to bring homo as s 
In Chinn,book8are prepared forth© ase 
broiderers, containing patterns for the] 
imitate. The silk used in this art is oi 
flnest kind and colors; gold and si 
thread is occasionally ad<led to imps 
lustre to the tigures on caps, piirsos, 
ladies' shoes. A branch of the embroidc: 
art consists in the formation of taaaels 
twistod cords for sedans, Iantenis« dCo* ; 
in tlu^ kiuibs or corded buttons worn on 
winter c:ips, made of cord intertwist-ed 
the shape of a ball. Spangles are n 
from brass leaves by cntting out miq 
ring, by means of a double edged eta 
which at one drive detaches from tlie s 
a wheel-shnped disc; these are fLitt< 
by a single stroke of the hammer upoi 
anvil, leaving a minute hole in the cei 
Another wa^ of making them is to be: 
copper wire into n circle and flatten it. 
needles are very slenuor, but of good mc 
in sewing, the tailor holds it between 
forefinger and thnmb, pressing agains' 
thimble on the thumb, to push it intc 
cloth. 

In Southern India this art is pmct 
chiefly, at the towns of T:uijore, Ma< 
and Secunderabad. The Taiijore, , 
Madras works are very superior in qm 
and consist of a variety of fancy article 
great iii(>v!t parti(;ularly pocket liand 
chiefs, worked muslin dresses, scarfs w 
show great taste in the paiturus and bei 
fnl finish. i 
Embroidery in Odd and SHver ia an 
which fumishessomeof themostgorf^eonf 
expensive manufactures for which TtKjh 
been long celebrated. In the taste nnd ji 
ment evinced in the blending of brill 
colors and oontousting them with gold 
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Buda, Isiia in this matnifHcf arp, stands 
nnrinlkd Some are very porgeons BhA- 
vuibwi elephant saddle cloths. 
< Hi ftK nd BtlTor ftaey firinges of 
Ifdenijuiare deserving of mentioD. Small 
ifflplff if solid silver wire fringes and 
lEiaotsfrom Madura were decried worthy 
f Botioe^ bat they are stirpassed bj the silTer 
ImiiTEjdenbad. 

h ik Mbnidered fiilirios in India, it 

BJ }k sieniioiied, as a principle, that their 
ic«8 sad colours diversify plane surfaces 
riika dwtrcving' or distiirbinf' the im- 
twcs of flatness. They are remarkable 
K ach difcnioo shown in the pattorna, 
■beu^, distinctness and variety of the 
waaad the harmonions blending of se- 
fwicsiwi The oriental races have ever 
kaiulitted for their skill in this art of 
nln^whidi appears to have been 
in Assyria and introdnced from 
fcrMatfllndia. Pliny, liowever, mentions 
««: a Phrygian itivcnlion and in 
**««!rDi£lerer8 were called Phrjigiones. 
^^Bfdotiies were woTen of dSferent 
^ Bd called Babylonioa. During the 
^ ^ of the middle ages, Earopo 
most important embroideries 
*» 'i^rs and the East. J. B. Waring 
. of Iikdu9irial Art. Exh. of 
2^ f^v^'i Middle Kingdom, Vol, n. p. 
k Ark India, ^v., p. 506-^07. 

telOPTERIS GLUTINIEEEA, lUueb. 
DusQfros glntinosa. Koen. 
n embryopteris. Pi?r5. 

fi»D. 

Cajr. 



Timberri, SiMGU. 
Tnmbika, Tax. 

Pani-rliika, Tam. 
Tum-i, Tei,. 



^ Mrtbem province of Ceylon, its 
5 Qsc-d for common hoose bidldings, 

2 ^- i^-o of the frait is used to rob over 
'-^ ^or thepnrpose of hardeninp^ and 

r^^^gtliera, also torpayini^ the bottoms 

f."!'*' A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. 

rj » esteemed to last 20 yean.— Iff. 

J* w CUgham, See Diospyros gluti- 

JilBlDi CHETTIT. Tel. also Konki. 
villosa. Foir. 
^^HAL. Tax. Hedyotis nmbellata 

? '' ' 'Tidii nmbcllata. See Cliavroot. 
i:;! ^'AUIUANS. See Giooodiiids. 



r*^ At. 

lima. 



Smeraldo, It. 
Zsmni!, Zimnrad, Hal* 

Pfrmiitacju. 
Zamarrad, FxBS. 

Esmeralda, Sr. 

rntcbee kalltt. Tam. 

PatsaBai, Tsl. | 



EMERALD. 

This precionH stone has hecn known from 
the most ancient times. It is mentioned in 
Exod.zxyiii, 18', iaTobit,Jadith,Ecclesiastes, 
andEieikiel. TheikmonsiMnenddminesinJabl 
Zabarah in Egypt— the Smaragdns Mons of 
the ancients — were worked 1650 B. C, in the 
time of the Great Scsostris IT, by extensive 
galleries. They were again worked inthecarly 
part of the reign of Mahomed All pacha, and 
recently a British Company nndeitook tiiem. 
The mines (Bunscn's Eg\rpU ii- 303) were 
on thoKoRseir road from Koptos to Aennnm 
(Philotcnis). Wellsted thinks (Tmi'. ii, 823\ 
that the locality indicated by Bruce was tha 
island of Wadi Jemal, and that the Arabs 
had 80 called it, b'^cause of its proximity to 
the only omcrald mines on the adjacent conti- 
nent. Kmci'alds are now obtained in. 
Egypt, Germany, from the Altai Mountains ; 
the finest from New Oranada where they 
occur in dolomite, and, as is said, in 
India. The colour is peculiar, and called 
emerald green. The plass of bottle bottoms 
is, however, largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, '* Bag," Hind» and, with the 
hope of dcceivinr^, the mannfactnrers aiwe 
of this, make the false emeralds, with flaws. 
Of all prei;ions stones, the emerald is most 
liable to defects, called flaws, and their 
absence should excite sospioion as they can 
be very easily imitated. 

The Ural and Altai monntains have lat- 
terly furnished the finest emeralds : an 
inferior kind comes from Sakyat in Egypt. 
The localities in Ooimbatore, which sup- 
ply the beryl, are also supposed to have 
yielded the emerald, though Tavomier was 
not able to ascertain that, in his days, any 
part of India was yielding them. Tavemier 
{Traveh p. 144) says "asfiir emeralds, it 
is a Tulgar error to say they came originally 
from the K i t. And therefore when jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths, do prefer a deep 
coloured enu iald inclining to black, tell ye, 
it is an oriental emerald, they epeak that 
which is not true. I confess, I could never 
disoorer in what part of our continent thoso 
stones are found. But sure I am, that tho 
Fiastern part of the world never produced 
any of thoso stones, neither in tho Con- 
tinent, nor in the Islands. True it is, that 
since the discovery of America, some of 
those stones have been often bronght rough 
from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe; 
bat this is not enough to make them 
Oriental. Besides that, at this time they send 
them into Spain through tho North Sea."— 
{Tavemier* 8 Travels, }). 144 ) 
Pliny says, that in his time the best came 
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EMERALD. 

from Scythia. Mawo.on diamonds, quoted by 
MaccuUocb, Bays, that for the Ust two cen- 
tnriefl Peni bas been tbe only oountry known 
to yield emeralds. The beryl, is no doubt 
found in Siberia, which may have given rise 
to Pliny's statement. !Many t^ems are im- 
ported from Ceylon, where the ruby, ame- 
thyst, topaz, sapphire, and cinnamon stone 
ue found in great abundance, bnt not 
emeralds. Many emeralds come fromKnasia, 
Siberia, and Central Asia to India. 

The heryl of which mineral many of tha 
Etones used as emeralds, in India, consist, 
oecnrs in iho Siberian Altai range; a num- 
ber of these gems alao oome from Ehatan, 
Ilchi, and the Cliinese provinces. Natives 
of India say they are found in gold mines, 
and take 20 years to come to perfection. 
Tbe^are called <<2amfad," or **Zabrjad,'' 
andm Punjabi "Panna," the most esteemed 
colors are the " Zababi," next tlio " SaiJi" 
said to como from the city Saidi in Kgypt. 
"Raihani," new emeralds', " fasti ki," old 
emeralds, that is, suob as bave completed 1 PoweU Handbook, Bern, IVmi Funjabf 
their 20 years ; "Salki,** *'Zangari" color Tavemkr's Travels^ p. 144, Buneetim* 
of verdigris, "Kirasi," and "Sabuni." ii, 303. Wcllsted's Travels ii, 323. 



EMERY. 

belonging to ^Ir. Hope, cost 5007- 
theso specimens were exhibited in tlic 
Exbibition. Emeralds of less beauty, 1 
very large size, occur in Siberia. One 
cimen in the imperial collection of* £ 
measures 4^ inclics in length and 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long a 
broad and weighs 6 lbs. Mr, Powc 
seen a flat tablet of emeralds, foil of 
bat otherwise of good color, nearly 2^ i 
square, worn as an amulet, and eng^rav 
over. The mahai-ajaof Kapurtballa pos 
a large oblong emerald of this kind, ax 
maharaja of Fftttiala bas a round emer 
enormous size. Sometimes emeralds 
flaws of intervening talc or sand. It i 
licvcd t hat a fly will not settle on tliis 
Most of the emeralds commouly in. vu 
India, are smooth, cut and bored like b 
they are always fall of flaws, and tbia < 
so much tlie custom that a very good 
emerald which Mr. Powell has is made 
flaws — as if sure to be detected other w 



Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, says Pou-i //, TLduI Book. Irvine, Med. Ti 



Dr. Irvine, is fonnd among the Tora hills near 
Kajmahal on the Bunas, in irregular roll- 
ed pieces, small and generadly of alight green 
colour: these ; tnnf3 arc considered by the 
Natives as cmer;.l .ls, and pass under the name 
of" punna," but the natives are aware that 
they are still softer than the real emerald of 
Inma, which is generally green- coloured 
sapphire. {Qtn. Med. Toip,fa^e 160.) . 

The finest beryls (aquamarines), says Mr. 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, Hiudostan, 
Brazil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans- 
parent crystals: they occur in gnnite or 
gneiss. A reputed ber3 l of large size men- 
tioned in most books on miueralop^y has 
recently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz. — (IbmluMOik) 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea- 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 
llindoGs and mahomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. The emeralds met 
inth in modem times do not often exceed the 
mse of a walnut ; some, however, of a larger 
sise bare been found — but such instances are 
rare. A crystal in the cabinet of the Duke 
of Devonshire, measures in its 'greatest dia- 
meter 2|ths inches nearly; its lesser diame- 
ter barely 2 inches ; its 3rd diameter 2 Hh 
inches; the extreme length of the prism is 2 
inches. It contains several flaws, and is 
therefore only partially fit for jewellery ; it 
has been valued at moro than 500 guineas. 

A nune splendid qpecimeii| weighing bounces 



AJmer. Tavcruier's Travels. Tojnlinson* 
EMERAUDB. Fb. Emerald. 
EMERIL, EmerL I^. Emerjr* 
SMEBT. 



Fb. 



Gbb. 



SmergUo^ 
Stniris, 
Naahdak, 
Btmexil, 



Emcri, 
Emcril, 
Bmirgel, 

Bmengio^ It, 

This substance is greatly used in ih 

for grinding and polishing hard mi 
and metals. Corundum and its vnr 
viz., sapphire, corundum, and omer 
only surpassed in hardness by the dis 
Emery is regarded as granular or 
phous corundum, colonred with iron, t 
not known to occur in India, where < 
dam is used by the people in its place, 
principally imported into Britain fro] 
island of Naxos in the Grecian Arohip 
and was found by Mr. Smithson Tenni 
consist of Alumina, 8G, Silica o, Oxii 
Iron 4, Totalis. It occurs likewij-e in 
Spain, and Saxony; and it is ea 
small quantities^ also, in Wicklow, It 
In the mixed oomndums oi Groeo 
Turkey the iron seems equally di 
through the mass imparting to it a ' 
grey colour *, but m specimens 
reached the Madias Museum from 
them India the corundum and o 
iron, though occurring together, nri 
mixed, but remain apart, se^rcfrated 
conmdnm forming one side of a mincn 
the oxide of iron, in a lump or lam 
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EMU. 

•tte oilier aide; and all moh masses 

magnetic and possess polarity. Of tlic dif- 
ferent varieties of emery nsed in the arts 
that of Naxos is still preferred, as it is more 
aaifernkin ita qnalitj than that from Pnlah 
and Gamnch. That from Nazos is o^ a dark 
prevcolonr with a mottled surface and with 
itnall points of a micaceous mineral disse- 
minated in the mass. It frequently contains 
bluish .<;peck8 OT streaks whioh are easily- re> 
coffnised as beinj* pure corundum. When 
reduced to powder it varies in colour from 
tlark grey to black, but the colour of its 
povdn alTords no indication of its commer- 
cial vilae^ The powder of emery examined 
iiiider the mioroso(^ shows the distmet ex- 
isteoce of the two minerals!, corn ndnra and 
oxid« of iron. The specific gravity of emery 
iitbeat 4, bat its hardness is its most im- 
l»Ttant property in its application to the 
ir*5. The only difference in corundum 
Bw-Tiis to be the absence of oxide of iron. In 
Ewopa where machinery is so available, 
^•wcmiM he no diffionlty in preparing 
c<^n:ndam po viL^rs of the requisite degrees 
of fi::cr.c^s. The KollincT price of Corundum 
ia Uxidon has been from £10 to £25 a 
Toere seems no reason why the pick- 
> M cnodnms should sell for less than 
S3€st emeries, and Captain Newbold 
oeaaons that tlio onrnTulnnis near Gram, 
»i»eisorted into the tlirce sorhs known in 
•"■oerce, viz., the red, the whites, and the 
•"^ps, of these two are sold to the Arab 
aerchfinfs at iMangaloro and Tellichcrry at 
P'^!^?^ from twelve to fifteen or thirty ru- 
pees 1 be candy equal to £i, £G, and £12 a 
ton— iftftiro. Museum Report, Sec Corun- 
cara 

EMETIC NUT. Gardenia dnraetorum. 
HMILIA PURPUREA. Cass. Syn. of 
*aiilia sonchifolia. D. C. 
BSOUA SONOHIFOIiIA. D.O. 

taulia porporai. Cabs. CrAsaoeephnlam foii- 

fialiijoncbifolia, LlXN. cliifolitun, Lisa 
^necbionchifoiiaMaNca Maol Shevi, Haual 

Grows in Sonthem Asia where it is vsed 
in mcHiicine^ In China its leaves are used 

as m1?)<1. 

SilMODUGU. Tel. also Emmenta. Tel. 
Rent nitida. — Thunb. 
EMODUS and Lnans arc surmised hj 

Rcnnell to bo different readiiir's of the same 
Mme, and he supposes I mans or Himnu'? to 
be derived from the Sanskrit word " Himh" 

VB^ifyinj^ Buowy, a name still home hy the 
firit mointain ranfje of tho'Himalaya. 
EMHS. See Coleoptrra. 
KMIJ. See Uasoarius. Dromaios Not» 
Eollandia. 



ENAM. 

BMYDID-ffl, a famUy of reptiles of the 
Section Cataphraeta or Shielded Beptiles, 
and order Chelonia, Tic : 

Sec. a. Gataphnchta. Shielded BcptOasi 

Order. Chelonia. 
Fax. Testodinidfis. 
Oon. Teitade Indioa. GmeL Galap. 

M radiato, Shaw, ilndaj^. 

I, Btellata, Shaw. Vizap^. 

M platynotns. Blyth. Barm. 

u olonRnta Dhjth. Amk. Ten. 

Gon. Homopns Ilorafioldii. Gray. Aligk. 

Fam. Goocmydidm. 

G>?n. Mnnouria Emjs. Ortuff. Ifbldlll. 

Gon. Geoemyda grandia. Oray. Tetias. 

„ tricarinata. Blyth. Chaiaboasa. 

Gen. Ciiora Amboinonsia. Daud* Halao. T&tu 

Geu. Cyclomia orhionlata. JBalt. Bonn. 
Fam. Emjdidso. 

Of the Genus Em js, tbcra aro known to Ooonritt 

India, and the S. and E. of Asia. 
Gon. EmjB unchaliH. Bhjth. Java. 

„ Hamiltonu. Oray. Calcniia. 

ff trijnga. Scliwei'yj. Amkaa.'ModnHk 

„ nigra. Blytk. Teuas. 

Emys Panctata. E. crasMcollig, E davanoelUi 
E. japomoa« £. lineata, £. phktyn, E. tootum, 
E. tentoria, alio oocor. 

Gen. Totraonyx Lessonii. Dum el. Bib. CaL Ton; 
Gen. Bktagnr Hnefttna. Gray. S. E India. 

» Thnrorii. Oray. Calcutta. 

n DUongoka. Gray. CentraL India. 

w Berdmoreii. BUf. Pegu. 

H Orcl'ata. Dx.m. Cal. 

i> Trivittata. Dum. MooL 

Gen. Pangshora tootum. Bell. Col. 

Tentori. Gray. Indua. 
Parivonte. Oitnth. Beng. 
Smith. QtMih. Beng. 

Gen riatTstemnn Bugaoephalom. Ony. Mar- 

tubau. 
Pajl Trionycido). 

Gen. Bmyda gruMMa^ Gray. Calcutta. 

n Oeyloneasii Gray. Ceylon. 

Tho frmns Emyda aro the irsli tortoises, and B. 
ceyloncusis in the kiri ibba ol the Singhal< 



» 



Gen. Trionyx Gaugeticns Cur. Bong. 

n Chmtberii, Gray. Arak. 
Geo. Chitara Indian. Gray. HbqgUj. 

Fam. ChelonidsB. 
Gon. Spharf^i B corlacca. Linn. Tcnas?^. coast 
Gen. Carctta inibrieata. tlchwciij'j. Bay of Beng. 
Gon. Caoaana olivacea Esch. BayoflJcna^. 
Gen. Chelonia virgata. Schweigg. Bay of Ben^d, 

ENAM. Hind. Pers. (Jrante or gifts 
generally of land and commonly in per- 
petuity for charitable purposes. A jaghiro ia 
usually an asstgmment of lands for service ; 
or as a pension. Altnmgha, is an estate in 
perpetuity for service, or free, as cxpre.«wed 
in the docd. Malcolm's Central India, Vol, 
ii. G2. 
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ENAMEL. 

ENAMEL. 

Xnftinelt Hiiro. | Scbmelx, Gsr. 

Mmaik, Fb. | Smatto^ It. 

An enamel in the arts is an artificial vi- 
treous mass the same as a paste, f^round fiue, 
then mixed with gum water and applied by 
a brush, and fixed by fusion. The art of 
fixing colonn hy mMtiiig in fire^ says Dr. 
Boyle, (Arts of Indian p, 475-G) is of very 
ancient date : it was practised by tlio 
Egyptians, and carried to a higli de- 
gree of perfection in Persia. The art is 
known in every part of India, and some ez- 
qnisite specimens were sent to the Exhibi- 
iion of both from Central and from 

North- westeiTi India. It is chiefly employ- 
ed in ornamenting ai'ms aud jewellery, not 
only in gold, but also in silyer. — (Royle^ 
Mi, of India, page 475.) Enamels be- 
ing vitrifiable substances, to wliich peculiar 
colours are given, we may compare the 
Indian with the European methods of mak- 
ing enamel. In general, ten parts of lead 
and three parts of tin are oxidized by con- 
tinned heat and exposure to air. To the 
mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and 
melt in crucibles. Thus is obtained a white 
•namel, and the basis of oolonred enamel, 
metallic oxides being added. The oxide of 
lead or of aiilimony produces a yellow ena- 
mel : reds are oblaiiicii by a mixture ot" the 
oxides of gold aud iron. The oxides of cop- 
per, oobalt^ and iron, give greens, violets, 
and bines ; and a variety of intermediate 
colours by mixtures. Tlio workmen of 
Behar are stated to make two enamels, 
which are applied to the surface of some of 
the rings. One is veOow : five parts of lead 
ars melted in a ainallow crucible, and to 
these is added one part of tin and the alloy 
is calcined for four or live hours. It is then 
heated to redness in the crucible of the 
glass-fbmaoe. One part of white quartz is 
next added, and the mass stirred about fiir 
three honis. It is then taken out with a 
ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or iron, 
and cooled in water. They then take one 
part of their palest green glass, and add a 
fourth part of the other materials, to make 
the yellow enmneL The green enamel is 
made in the same manner ; and to the melt- 
ed glass is added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but a small portion of the 
black oxide of copper. In Mysore they 
mate a bright yellow enamel, by firat cal- 
cining five parts of lead and one of tin, then 
addiu«^ one part of zinc, calcined in a sepa- 
rate crucible. When those begin to adhere 
they are powdered in a mortar. When the 
Buucw of gbuw-rings is at work, he indts 



ENAMEL. 

some of this powder, apd while the i 
hot, with an iron rod applies some c 
powder to the snrface of the glass.— (i 

ArU of India, page 47G.) 

At the Exhibition of 18G2, a Jcwc 
melled aukus or elephant goad was c 
bated l^y H. H. the Rajah of Jeypore 
the finestenamelled workoflndia is proc 
and considered of great artistic merit, 
cnamellers there.came originally fronlTji 
Their enamel is a kind of plass made in < 
cn vessels, and when fused the coIo 
matters are added ; the whole is tb 
lowed to cool, and in this state is ke] 
use. Only pure silver or gold articlt 
enamelled. From the silver, the er 
may come off in course of time ; 1 
never does from the gold. All good en 
is consequently only applied to gold, \ 
must bo free from alloy, or otlierwii 
would tarnish by contact with the cn 
in the gi'eat heat to which it is subsequ* 
exposed. The gold is first carved o 
reqnbed pattern; the enamel, having 
ground to an impalpable powder, and z 
into a paste with water, is then place 
the exact spot required by the pat 
The article is then strongly heated, n 
skill being reqnired to take it ont a1 
precise moment when the enamel is tboroi 
ly fused, but before the colours beg"! 
run into one another. \s soon as remo 
the workmen then exert the full powc 
their lungs in blowing upon it as qui< 
and as violent ly as possible. The han 
colours are first placed in the furnace 
fused and then those which melt more cai 
Afterwards,the whole is ground and polisl 
The enamelled work of Jeypore is^ 
highly valued, and can only be procn 
through H. H. the Rao of Jeypore himi 
by whom the workmen are employed. ' 
artisans themselves form a small family, i 
the real process of eniunelling is k^t 
them as a secret, which descends from m 
to son like an b^loom. 

Enamelling, as applied in India to je« 
lery, consists of an extremely lino pencill 
of flowers and fancy desi^s in a vari 
of oolonrs, the prevailmg ones bei 
white, red, and bine, and is invariably i 
plied to the inner sides of bracelets, ar 
lets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, Fnrpe< 
tiara, and all that descripi iou of nau 
jewellery, the valne depending upon i 
fineness of the work,and often exceeding tli 
of the precious stones themselves. In J2 
neral the cost • is moderate, as the line 
specimens are only made to order. H 
best canB inm Benares, DeUu, and il 
Bijpootana states. In the Soalii of Isdii 
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EXG— BENG. 



ENGRAVINGS. 



tsstxiiCtTirc of enamels on articles of 
M»ac ise like the above is almost entire- 
Mhalid lo Hydembad. It presentBiio 

ieoabot in general conaisto of » blae t to it bclonr^ Dr. Roxburgh's Jn^rlncB ptero« 
iri^nrtrlined with "white on a surface of cncca.K.Loschonaultiifrrowswcllin the plains 

North West Provinces but d 



EXGELHARDTIA, Losch, a jrcnns of 
plants first discovered in the Malavan Archi- 
pelago, bntsinoe found in the Himalaya; 



joi is applied to rose-water sprink 
ifiee hoi6i^ baaius, and such like ar- 
i Ae Btritofthe nuurafiMtore lies 
«gmplieiij of the enamel itself, and 
d:Vktoes8 of the silver article to which 
ippiiei Thonirh pleasing, it is the 
tit entmel prod need in India. At 
« ii Central ludia, the manufacture 
Mi eongtitnte a regular tnde. It 
■nrabij applied to srlides of per- 

itcoration such as necklaces, 
*ti. Iffooclies, earrinfrs, <fec., which 
irt bj native jewellurs, according 
WMiof thepnrcbaaer. These snl^ 
KeenDj consist in n representation 
untan, or pictures of the motamor- 
•cf Indian deities; and the work is so 
dtial it will stand, not only the iu- 
•tf^nate, hat eren roash handling. 
ii||«!iBetu of this kind or work have 
^ mrket value, and the price is, 
tntiriily dependent upon the 
competitors that may be in the 
'"^ioyof themare offered for sale. 
NUm oniamenta, oonsisting^ of a 
earring, two armlets, and a 
a plain gold, contributed to the 
of 1851, was valued at 1,700 
■•£170. A duplicate, forwarded 
*?vis Exhibition in 1855, was pnr- 
■ ' ' Rnpees or £ 60.— It. port of 
^nyfl.Royk, ArU of India, pp. 47^6. 

Sp. Lace. 

Vr Frankincense. Olibanum. 
•^W^LARTOS, a genua of the Cy ■ 
fruits arc called kaffir bread. 



'^HDmSARBOREUS. Syn. of fruit 
Jjabetbinas. (Qii. Eohiniia?) 

Ir. Ink. 

Mace resorted to by tho Bnghis 
fje Samba. 

Cidwrium endiva. Said to be 
« (J' China. Uaed aa aalad, they are 
*^^tholen«B being tied together. 

^ftetown of an Obi woman, men- 
[';«^ptTire. ScoOphis. Serpent. 

Hiio. Hiptage madablota. 
it\^ij^' Amherst, a wood used 
Tree produces oil. It is a 
f Qgefal, (rrey wood, suited for 
JJ*|^«atliehke. 

•SS^* "^^^^Jt a strong 

OQBiiiHm carpentry. 



of tlie North West Provinces but does not 
fruit. E. Colebrookiana is fonnd as far 
north as Jnnreewmee and in Nepal. E. Boz- 
bnrghiaus, in Silhet and at Chappedong. 

In Silhet it forms a large tree, the wond of 
which is valued by turners, and ilio bark, 
contaitiini^: much tannin is considered the 
best nsed by natives for fanning. (Rozb). 
E. Wallichana is fonnd as far south as 
Penang and Sing^apore. — Roylc III, Him, 
Bot. 812. Wall Fl. A« Rar. t. 203. 

ENG-(1VKNG. BuKM. In Aniliorst, a 
timber u^ed for posta of religious buildiugs. 
A nsefnl wood, bnt liable to split. 

EN-GIE OR IN-GIE. Burm. A white 
linen jacket used n.s an article of dress by Bnr> 
mans. Winter's Burnhf. p. 54. 

ENGLAND, the sout hern part of an island 
in Enrope, which, with Ireland, another is- 
land on its west, forms the kingdom of Great 
Britain that now rules Briti.slj India. It is 
said to Imve been known to the Arian hindns* 

ENGLISH WOOL. See Shawl goat. 

ENGRAULIS BNCRASICOLUS. 

Anchovy, SlfO. I Anchois, Fb. 

True Anchovy, „ \ Acciui^lio, It. 

The anchovies of commcrco met witli in 
India are wholly imported. It is a small tish 
about four inches long with bluish brown 
back and silvery white on the belly. Very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where, 
though ooeoxring in other seas, they are 
chiefly caught at night, by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails 
removed and pickled. Another Mediter^ 
ran can species, B. ineletta, is lai'gely sub- 
stituted for and mixed with the true 
anchovy. It is said to occur in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the lish made into 
Balaohang. 

ENGRAULIS YULQABIS. SeeEngrmn- 
lis encrasieolus. 

ENGYSrOMA CARNATICUM, occurs 
at Dacca ami Birbhum. 

ENGRAVINa. See Box. Bnziu. Carr* 
ing. Wood engraying, 

ENGBAVINGS, to reproduce print.9, 
engravings, writing, &c., take a piece of 
paper, dip it in a weak solution of starch, 
leave it to dry, and then moisten it with 
weak snlphnrio aoid. Afterwards take an 
engraving, put it over the yapour of iodine, 
and leave it there for the space of about fivo 
minutes, by which time the iodine will have 
fixed itself in every part that is black. Then 
tales tho iodised engraviug, apply it to tiiA 
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ENGYSTO MA INTBRLINEATUM. 

sheet of paper, jpress it for a minute or two, 
and the engiaTmg is tnusfened, this eaa 
be done on steel, oo|iper, and silver : and is 

a ready means of engraving. To engrave 
on copper or silver, pat an engraving over 
iodine fumes, and tiien place it on the plate. 
If on copper, put it OTor the]ftunes of harts- 
boni or ammonia, wash it, and the engrav- 
ing is produced. If it be silver, proceed as for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
meronry, and the engraying is produced, a 
more simple means is to put the engraring 
over the fames of orpimcnt for a few seconds, 
place it on a plato of copper, press it, and the 
engraving sinks into it. 

ENJI, the jacket worn by the Burmese 
with the Putso. 

EXKASING. IIiND. Berborifl arlstata. 

ENKIANTHUS QUINQUEFLOilUS. 
One of the flowering plants of China. On 
moantains from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, this Enkiautlms is found 
growing abundantly, and in great luxuriance, 
fixing itself on the crevices of the rock, 
in sitnationB with very little soil. About theend 
c£ April or beginning of May, as the wet sea- 
son begins the Enkinnfbns grows Inxuriantly. 
It is always in blossom at the time of the 
Chinese new year, when its flowers are in 
great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of the honscs. boats, and temples. 
Just aa those of the Nandian are in the north. 
In going up the river towards the Fa tee 
garden8,Mr. Fcwtnne met boats in great nnm- 
bers loaded with branches of peach and plum 
trees in bloom, enkianthns quinqneOoms, 
oamellias, cockscombs, magnolias, and various 
plants which flower at this season. The en- 
kiantiras is brought down frcnn the bills with 
the buds just expanding; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers 
come out a^ healthy and fresh as if the 
branches bad not been remored firom the 
parent tree. — FofUm^* WanderrngMy p, 128 to 
167. 

ENKIANTHUS RETICULATTTS, rovc- 
ral species of Amygdala are cultivated in 
China for their fiower8,and at new year's day, 
in Canton, the budding stems of the flower- 
ing almond, narcissus, plum, ]v^anh, and the 
enkianthns roticniatns, or belltlowor, are 
forced into blossom to exhibit, as indicating 
good luck in the coming year. - WiUiauiB 
Middle Kingdom, page 288. 

BNOYSTOMA INTEBLlNBATnif. n.t. 

Oarnailcum, Jerdon •, Bvfo mtlanosliclun. 
The Hi/Ia dactijlus bioittaiua, Cantor, Hind- 
fect more wcbbod than in typical Eugy- 
Rtoma ', the belly and under surface of the 
thighs tnbenmlated ; with also a few larger 



EPE CHETTU. 



warta on 
head and 



the thoracic 
body, IHn. ; 



region. Length c 
ofbindplimb, 1| in 
Colour, a golden clay-brown above, wit) 
medial blackish vertical streak, diverpinj 
into two at the nape, which are continue* 
to the base of each hind-leg, and when th 
hind-leg is olosed it appears to be eontinnei 
on to the limb. Limbe beaut if ally baadedj 
the tarsi dasky posteriorly. Hab. Pegu. 

ENHYDBA MABTNA. See Hjdxidsa 

Lutra. 

ENNORE OR KATIPAK, in lat IS** 14 
N. long. 80O 20' E. 0 miles N. from Madra^ 
a small bamlet, on the sontiiem «nd of tbi 
PoKoat Lake, a marine lagoon. 

ENO. See Dyes. | 

ENOS. Aram. Adam and Enos th 

names of the first men. See Adam. 

ENSAL. Singh. Cardamom. 

EXTADA MONOSTACOTA. D. C. Sjn 

of Entada pusootha — D. G. 

ENTADA PUSCETHA. Ds Camd. W 
and A. Koxb. Syn. 

Entada xnonostaohya, P. C. 
scandens, Limi. 



Gila-gscba, 

Gardul of, 
Gradul, 



Bemo. 

Bombay. 

Dt'R. 



rariB-kaka*Talll,llAiBA& 



Fas-wael. 
nin-pna-wapl. 
Maha-pui.wael. 
Gila tigs. 



Sveiri 



Tkk. 



An immense climbing shrub forming ele 

gant festooTis, legnmcs from one to five fct-l 
long, four or five inches broad, formed of \ 
leries of joints, each containing one seed! 
they are roasted and eaten— enter into ih< 
native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge—' 
are emetic and used to wash the hair. It< 
gigantic pods excite astonishment in passing 
through the forests.— Co/. Ex. 1862, Tennan\ 
Riddellf Uofoti. 

ENT0110ST0]£ATA» of DeBlaanvilk 
a fiunily of molluscs, in wbi<di are indudea 

the genera cerithium, planaxis, snbnlaj 
terebra, eburnea, buccinnm, nassn, harpa, 
dolium, oniscia, ricinula, cancellaria aofl 
purpura. See KoUusca. 

ENUGA BIBA; Tel. Elephant gomdl 
a large cucurlntaceonB plant, nc^ yet dSfinodj 

—FMiot. 

ENUGA DULA GANDI, Tel. Mn- 

cuna gigantca. — D. G. 

ENUGA PALLEBU. Tel. PedaUom 
murcx. I 

ENUGU PESALU. Til. A species d 
phasoolus. ^ I 

EPE CHETTU. Tel. Haxdwich&i 
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EPI. 

EOLUS. The chronicles of Eri describe 
ikjlas M the chief of aSoythian tribe, who 
if«d aboDt40 years after Hoaee L 0. 13<>8 
x> 13S5 bcforo Christ, he composed the 
:hronicIes of Eolos with (he ancaent tradi- 
dcna of his tribe. 

EPEIRA, a great spider, fonnd by Captain 
Sherwill, 1100 feet high, on the ninimtt of 
Ifanik, Sonih of Monghjr. Some of tlie 
webs, including the gny ropos, -were from 1 0 
to 12 feet in diameter, the reticulatod portions 
being abont five feet, in the centre of which 
ttie spider, of a formidable sue and very ae- 
tive, siiB waiting for prey. In one web, 
vaa fonr.d entangled a bird about the size of 
% field lark, and eight young spiders feeding 
on the body. It was near the centre of the 
web, and its wingahad been completely pini* 
^ Oied by the entwined web. The old spider 
sat about a foot above the bird. It was six 
inches across the legs and had a formidiible 
pair of mandibles.— C?oM. PrO0. £nL Soe. 

I IFBBOTIO and niyriaii, are branehes 

of the old Indo-Eoropesin stock of hngnages. 

See India p. 312. 

IPHEDRA SAXATILTS; Abxaxi. Himo. 

A plant of Kaghan. Clei/horn. 

EPHESUS, the chief town of Ionia, in 
i iiitKinor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, fa- 
I mm tor its temple of Diana. Amongst the 
m^omedans of the east, its story of the 
•eten sleepers is continued, through the Ko- 
ruL When the emperor Dccius persecuted 
I tbeehristiaiis, seven noble youths conceal- 
•d themselves in a cavern, which was then 
Uocked. up with stones. Tlipy immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for 
1S7 years. At last the slaves of Adoliun, 
im i nmk some of the stones for bnilding 
aaiamkt ^ which the seven sleepers were 
sensed, and despatched Jamblichus, one of 
their number, to the city, to procure food; 
tmt the altered appearance of Ephesus, 
the age of the coin he presented to the ba- 
ker, snd his long board, led to a discovery of 
the marrellous adventure. The bishop of 
Bphesns, the clergy and magistrates, visited 
wB carem, and, after conversing wiih the 
tOBBiainbul is ts, they quietly expired. James, 
» Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes 
* homily to its praise; and the seven sleep- 
are found in the Boman, Abyssinian, 
tad Russian ealeadars. Mahomed introdnc- 
tdtte tale in his l^ran, as ihe companions 
of the cave, and says God caused them to 
tiini over occasionally from right to left. — 
if«7«er'# Seven Churches o/Asiajp. lll^ScUe's. 
SoraM, p. 819. 
2PL Tel. Bavia ktilbUa. . 



EQUID^. 

EPICARPUS OHIENTALIS. 
Trophis aspera. Willde. 



Sheora, 
Nak ohibi, 
Sinn, 



BSXQ. 

Dec. 

Bum, 



Tindaparua, 

Fimhi, 

Pokki, 



Blums. 



Taw. 
Tn. 



A fibre is obtained from the stem ; nsed 
as a tooth brush by the natives. 

EPICBRBIBS. Fb. also Bpioes, Fa. 

Spices. 

EPICirAH]\rT^S, with Plato, and others 
adopted a philo.sophy similar to that of the 
yedanta,a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. See Kama 454. 

BPHiOBIUlf ANGXTSTIFOLimf. In 
England its leaves are nsed to adidterato tea. 

BPILOBIUM PEUTICOSUM. Loan. 

Syn of Jussiaja villosa. — Lam. 

KPIMACHUS MAGNUS, a bird oftho 
coasfs of New Guinea. It is tlie Upupa 
magna, Cm. and U. superba, Lath, lis tail 
is 8 feet Ions, and its head feathers are las* 
trons steel bme. SeeAvcB. Birds. 

BPIN6LB8. Fs. Fins. 

EPBIEDIUM ELATUM. ««RJar." 

Hind. A plant of Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS, nrcordin^^ to the Pcriplns, 
an island, tlie seat ot the pearl fishery, it is 
the modern Alanuar. Sec Manaar. 

EPIPACTIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order OrchidaoMS or Orchideas, 
and the tribe Limodorcoa or Arethnse». 

Wight gives figures of Epipactis carinatai 
Dalhousia), macros tachy a.— Wight. Voigt. 

EPIPHANES, the surname of the Gth 
Selencns, B.C. 96, king of Syria. 

EPIPHTIiLnM, a division of the Cactus 
tribe, beautiful plauto with BaJb pointed 
leaves. — Riddell. 

EPIPHYTES, plants growing on the 
barks of other plantsjiko Orclnds. See Aeri- 
des, Dendrobium, Loranthus, Uymbidium, 
Epidendmm, Gnnnia. 

BPOP.£IA. The two grsat hindu war 
poems are the Ifahabarata and Bamayana. 

EQUID^, a iiunily of mammals, in 
which the Asinus or ass, the Asinus kiang 
or wild ass, and Eqnns the borpe,aro the only 
two genera with the mule breed between. 
The horse does not occur in a wild state in 
India and will be noticed nnder "horse." The 
Asinns kiang, of ^fdorproff, is known also as 
Eqnuskian^^of Moorcroft is theAsinus ])olyo- 
dou of Hodgson, and E. hemioui of Pallas, 
is known as the jaghtai of Tartary ; kiaiig in 
Tibet ; the Ghor-khar of the Bnnnof Ontoh 
and Sindh and seems to have several varie- 
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ERA. 

ties. Tlio horse has"' been found fossil in 
Ava. Cat. Mn.f. Tiid\Ho. See Ilorso. 

EQUUS HEM102JUS. Seo Kyang. 
Sqaide. 

EQUUS HEMIPPUS. See Gorkhar. 
EqnidSi 

EQUUS KYANG. See Kyang. £qnid». 

EQUINOX. The Arab prince Albateg. 
nins stilted tlio procession of the equinoxes 

to be 1 ^ in 60 years. 

Eli. Hind. Pruniis domcstica. 

ER. Tam. or Yer, a plough. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERA. Era and epoch froncrally mean the 
same thing. TheReugali audVallaiti eras were 
established by Akbar. That of Ben^I be- 
gan on the 1st of tlio mon th Baisakh, 9C3 -|- 

593 = 1556. The Val.iit i-san was used in 
Ori.ssa, where it was called the Aueli-san and 
begau on the 1st of the mouth A&wiu U03 -f 
5d2 A. D. 1555. 

The Ahtandtim Bra was estaibHsIiecl eom- 
mencing from the enttanoe of Selenona Nica- 

torinto Babylon. 

The Julian era was invented byJoseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the J 6th 
oentnirj. It is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
Bun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 
28, 19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 
Ist January of the 706th year before the 
CfMltlQSl. 

The Mundane era or era of creation, is the 
Fnmo that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the Dyonisian or vulgar era. The Jews 
made it 243 years later or A. A. C. 3761 
which ia still tlie epoch of their mnndane 



The 7.Y(7i yvrj of the hindns, begins on 
Friday the 18th February and is for a period 
of 4,32,000 years of which liiOl had expired 
on the 14th tf arch A. D. 1. 

The Era of NabunassaVj 1st king of the 
Chaldmana, falls on Wednesday 2Gth Febru- 
ary A. A. C. 747. Its year was of 365 days, 
without any intercalary day on tho 4th 
year. 

The Oli/mpiadi, A period of 4 years, the 

first of wliicli bfcfan, it is snpposed, with the 
nearest New ^iloon to tlio .sninnicr solstice, A. 
A. C. 770, being the SUOrfth year of the Ju- 
lian period and 24 yean hefiwe thefonnda- 
tion of Borne. 

VifiTanuidili/a was a prince of India who is 
supposed to have ascended the tlnono 57 
years B. C. and the natives of Northom 
India connt their lum«B(te yean from 
his 



ERA. 

Cesarian era of Antiocli was establisbec 
there in celebration of Cesar's victory st 
PhanaliaA. A. 0. 47. 

The Isberian or Spanish era dates tnd 
the eonqnest of Spain, in the year 716 ol 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi era of India, consists of 
90 solar years. Its epoch is A. A. C. 24, 
and it is constructed of the sum of the pn>- 
ducts of revolutions of Mars (15) Mercury 
(22; Japiter (11) Yenns (5) S«knni (9; 
and Snn (1). | 

OonttantinopU era snhsisted dnring die 

Greek empire, and in finssia, till the reign 0^ 
Peter the Great. 



is a Cy J 



Yriliaspail Chdkra tta of India 
of 60 of Jupiter's jmn» 

St'lpucidiv cms arc two, iho ono reckoned 
from the dat« of Alcxazider'a death A. A, C. 
323, the second has its epoch 81 1 fi. G. 
Both these were also called Syro-Maoedonisit. 
The people of the Levant and the Jews 
adopted it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcar* 
uaim and it is still in use amongst ths 
Arabs. 

Salivahona era. Salivahana was the BOB 
of a potter. He headed a suoeessfal popnlsr 
moTemmt and became the chief of a powe^ 

ful monarchy in Mnharashtra. Tie {ra^e 
orifi^in to a new era, wiiich is still curreut 
in India. The era dates from A. D. 78, the 
supposed date of his death. It numbers the 
8o!ur years, as the era of Yikramaditya num- 
bers the Inni-solar years. 

Tho Z)m)c?'m/(1>i cr/», or Alartyr*^ era, dates 
fi'om A. D. 284, the year of that emperor'^ 
acosssion. 

The Hijira era, dated from A. D. I6th Jdy 
622, the years are Innar. 

There are two eras in Persia, vis., that of 

Yezdejird, iii. king of Persia dating from lii-' 
accession I6tli June A. D, 632 and that of 
Malilc-shah-Jelnl-ud'diUf king of Khorassau, 
which dates from A. D. 1079, the date of 

his reformin<^ tho Yezdejird era. It is still 

in nso in Persia, the Persian tropical y<"ir 
consists of 3057, 4//, -10' 15" 0"' 48"" whicb 
is more correct than the Grcj^orian year. 

The Parasurama era is current on the ^f**- 
labar coast. At the bbth of Christ jl'^' 

years of the Parasnrama era had expi>"^> 

and the 1177th year bc<»aa on the l'*^ 
Angu.st A. 1). 1, Julian stylo. 

Tho (indent Jewitth era wp.s compos^ 
of lunar years. Their inundaiui era ia also w 
Innar years and its origin was in the 14t]i 
11th century. 
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Concuzeiice of Chronological Epochs at ike birth of Christ, and Epooha o£ 
subBeqnent events referred to A. D. O. complete. 



J3 

o 



5 



Reform of the Calendar in England, 29tik March X 762. ... 



1758 



Gregorian reformation of the Calendar, 4th October 1582 



1582 



Mrtk of Dicdefian or of the Marl^ra, year begins 29th An- 
gnst ... ... 



••• 



S66 



Indian /Era of Salirahana, begins with the Hinda Solar 



year. 



78 



Xodtotion 



• •k 



8 



For Epochs 
befixre 
Chiiit 



^or Epochs 
«iier Christ. 



Epoch of the Indian Cycle of 90 years or Ghrahaparivrithi, begins 
with the Hindu Solar year ... ... ... „, 


24 


Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the Julian year 




Cseariaa of Antiooh, year begins in August 


48 


Indian ^ra of VicramadityB, bogus with the Hindu Imni-Solar 
year ... ... ,„ 


67 


2nd of the Seleucidse, year begins Ist September, but accordinir to 
the Arabs Ist October ... ... ^ ,„ 


312 


j£ra of Kabonassaar, began 26tii Febmaiy 


1 746 


Bnildi 


ng of Rome, or Koman JBok . ... ^ 


758 


Olympiads, year begins Ist July ... ... ... 4,, 


776 


Indian JEm of Parasorama, begins 7th August 8537 of the Julian 
P®'*''^** ••• ••• •♦• ••• ... 


1176 


Indian Aura, of the Caliyttg, begins Friday 18th February 1612, 
Julian period ... 


1301 


r— -t 


^pooh of Creation according to Port iioyal writers. | 


4004 


a, 


Epoch of Creation according to Hntton. (authority or oal- 1 
culation not known.) ,„ ... .„ 


4007 


mpposci 
reatioii. 


Julian period ... 


4713 


■red to t 
of C 


Ecclesiastical of Antioch ... ... ... 


5492 




yEra of Alexandria ... ... 


6502 




.£ra of Constantinople, begins Civil Ist September, Eccle: 
siastical 81 st March..., ••• ... ••• 


5608 


Year of Christ complete, according to Dionynns Exigwui 


0 


OtipUdm Bdward Kola BonkaUia, 
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fiBIOBOTBTA JAPOmCA. 

ERAGROSTBTS, Pteionm, Penniflehnn, 
Poa, Botbellia, Snccharnm, Vilfa, are the 
grasses of the Doab, only, perhaps, finer. 

Birrhrnn/J quni'mfj JioyJe. 

EllAMBOO. Tam. ? ATravancore wood 
of a dark brown eolonr : need for comnon 
hoiiaes.— CoL FirUh. 

ERAN*. HoiD. also Erana, Andromeda 

ovalifolia. 

BRAND AMU. Sans. Tkl. Ricinus com- 
munis. — Linn. 

ERANDI. Hnn>. The castor oil plant, its 
seed and oil, the small plant is called " cho- 
ti ernndi." The larger plant the " bani- 
erandi." 

ERANDI. Hind. The name of the Tusser 
silk moth, so called beeanse it feeds on the 

casfor oil leaves. 

Kill. TxM. Atank. 

ERANTHEMUM, a j^pmis of y.lnnts of 
the natciral order Acanthacea? of which E. 
ctnnabarinitm, E. montannm, E. palobeUnm, 
and E. ncrvosnm occnr. 

EllBSEN. Ger. Poaso. 

ERECH, a town near the Eophratos. See 
Kosra. 

EREGATA AQUILUS. See Polccanns. 
ERIA OBESA. One of the most ahnnd- ' 

I 

ant of Tenasserim epiphytes, the flowers are 
small, and have little to recommend them. — 
MaBon. Wight gives figures of E. panoiflora, 

polystachya, pnbcsccns, and reticosa. 

ERI BABUL. IIiNP. M\R. Spoclcs of 
Acacia, or varieties of Acacia arabica, also 

of Acaoia famosiana. * 

ERICENE-VEEJO. See Sakja' mnni. 
Hindoo. 

EBICIT. Ha£BAL ofBheede. Calotropls 
gigantea. Brown 

ERIKATA. Tbl. Oelastros panicniata. 

ERIMPAXA, also Shnnda-Pana. Malial. 

Caryota urens. — Linn. 

ERINOCARPUS NIMMOXIT, one of 
the Tiliacea), the Jungle Bendy. A middled 
sized tree ; flowers yellow tn terminal pani- 
cles, appear in September and Octohcr. 
Fhiit triangular, covered with bristles; 
anglos somewhat winged, has a pleasing 
fragran ce. — Jnffrei/. 

ERTOBOTRYA JAPONICA, Llndl. 
Metpilaa Japonicos, Thunb. \ China of Bombay.? 

Yang ma, | 

This smnll trpo of Japan and China, is now 
introdncoil all over tlio Dcccan, and in the 
Punjab. It also grows in great perfection 
in Mew South Wales, and Mars frnit twice 
in the year, and is highly esteemed both for 

S8 



ERIODENDBON ANFRACTITOS1 

deserts and preserves* The finest fruit i 
dnced at the seeond crop, at the end c 

cold season, and requires protection da 
nipht ; from birds in the former, and 
foxes in the latter. The frnit is of a ^ 
eolonr, with thin skin, asweetaoid pal] 
or two seeds in the centre sometipaea : 
The seedfl grow easily, and the frnit ap 
to be capable of fyreatimprovement.In Aj 
it is cultivated in pardens but does not t 
well. It is very common in China aj 
oilen mentioned by Fortone, who fou 
growing at one place, along with pea 
piunr^, and nrnnq^es, and at another, Avit 
Chinese p^ooseberry " Averrhoa carani 
the wanghce '* Cookia punctata," ano 
Inngan and leeche. — Tea Dkirietsf pag 
30, I)ri>. RuJJrJl, Irvirf. Mad. Top, p. 

Voiqt, Cl^qh. P. K. ;). 81. 

ERIOUENDUON AXFRACTUOSU 
C. W. ^' A. W. Ic. 

Bombax pentandrnm, Linn. R\««i«. Roxb. 
Gosaampinud Ramphii, Sek, ^ End. 
Cciba pentandra, (Irrtn 

Sbwet sbimoot, BEva. I Pnlim, S 
White Cotton tree, Eno. | Tmbool, 
rinttian, 
Safed simal, 
Shamicalo, 
r^aniala, 
Pania, 



Hind. I Iinhool ga«i. 

„ I Hlavnm maram, 
Uahb. 
Xalsak. 



Elava 
Ptir, 
Bnrnga, 

Thorn arc six species of this fronns of pL 
five of which are natives of America 
all known by the name of wool or cc 
trees. They are large fereefi, with a spt 
wood which is used for little besides nud 
canoes in the districts where they jrrow, 
this one only grows in Asia and Africa, 
attains a height of 150 feet or more, 
there are two Tsrieties descrihed, the 
growing in the East Indies and the othi 
Guinea, which diflor chiefly in tho on 
of their flowers. Tlio Indiim raricty i 
Indicunit has flowers yellowish inside 
white outside ; whilst that of Guinea JS 
Afrir.annni, has large crim«>on flowers. 
Guinea tree is one of tlie lar '_rcst and t i 
of tlio forest trees and tlic trunk is empl^ 
i'uv making the largest>sized canooH. 
Ceylon, thk is very common, up to an 
vation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant \ 
common on the Coromandel Coast ; 
leaves fall durinc^ the oold season, and 
blossoms appear in February before the Ict 
It grows in many parts oftheDoeean, bu 
not common on tho Bombay side savi 
some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is] 
feetly straicjht. It is a light wood, is 
ployed by the toy-makers or moochi race, 
is likewine used for making rafts aud Ua 
The eeeda are nnmerons, smooth, bb 
and cmToloped m a Tory fine soft silky -m 
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The g"nm is termed llnttian ka gond, and is 
giveu iii Botatiou with spicea in buwel com- 
pliints. — 0'8hmtghne88yy p. 227, AituiU»** 
Mai. Med. p. 208, Dn. Oibsan, WigkitUiddeU 

' C!' 'jhvr", Voi'jt, Thicaites, 

Dwa-uce, Bvrmksk. 
This tree is not uncommuu iu British Bur- 
nab, hat not very large : wood of a beaati> 
Tul brick led color, tough and elastic, used 

lor gun stocks, paddlea and rieo p<mndcr8. 
li is a wood will worth uiteiition, the 
weight being moderate, a cubic fool wuigh- 
ii^g lbs. 47. In s full grown tree on good 

ioil tbe averjige length of the trunk to the 

trst branch is o') f'out, aiul uvcrai^e tj-irih 
iJtSujurcd at 6 fct t tViMii tlu' t,T()uiul in 7 ivt't. 
^tlls at !• uuiiiu* pel' cubic loot. — Jji: 

miOLMNA, SpecUa, 

fXkhVL'm, Busk. 

A tree of British Bunnah. A red light 
fooi.ufeed like D\va-ueu,Kriola:)U}V,*fj>. for g'un- 
»U)cka, paddiea, and rice pounders, ^ells ul 
HinoMper cubic foot.— Dr. JBrauJi*. Cal. 

^ KUOLifiNA CANDOLLI, WaU. 

A f'H' of the Pronio iiumnrains, Vvigi. 
W0LJ^:^A liUOKEUIANA. 

Nura Uiiku, Tr.i,. 

A strong hard Godavery wood — some- 
like the Botkn, a new speoie« of Cor- 

^ — C apt. St'JJoiiuj. 

moUESA TIIiUFOLIA. 
Jlwvb©, BuaM. I Let pan, Buax. 

Grows plentifully throun^hout the Pe^u 
iiid Touuglioo districts, attaiuinfr a )iei<i;htof 
fifty feet, with a girth of seven or eight feel 
itoactiiDee, but usnaliy about six feet. It is 
a strong tongh timber, similar in it« proper- 
ties to Kydia. Wood white-colored, a<lapt- 

d to every purpose of house- building — 
Wirfffefftfuif 

SftlOPHOBUUCANNABINnM. Eoyh, 
CatesGM, BvG. | Bhabor, Hiss. 

Common in the Himalaya where it is 

:">L«kHl into twine and ropes. Its seeds 
clotljed at their base with a cotwn like 
^aUtance with which pillows aresiuiled and 
c^dle wicks made Royk, Fib, Fl, 83-34. 
SwCoUouGnMi Oyperaceak 

EKIOPHOAUM ALBINUM. SeoErio- 

EBIOPHOKUM COMOSUM. See Erie- 

pbomm. 

EKIVAN, has been a province of Persia, 
ever BDoe the oosqnests of Kadur Shah. It 



ERRA. 

once formed a part (A' the kingdinn nf Ar- 
menia ; and, heuce,its native inhabitants are 
commonly called Armenians. To the north , 
and to the eastward as far as Karadsgh, ii 

bounds the present line of frontier occupied 
by the Jiusgiaudi Travdi Vvl, 

p. 190. 

ERSA. HiHD. Iris florenkina. 
SRMmS. EmG: Fk. 

Hormino, Fa. I GoiuoeUu, Boi. 

llormelin, Geb. | 

The pi'epared skin of a weasel, largely 
used by the wealthy of Europe and China. 

EROOPOOTTOaiRVOLLT. Tam. ? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color, specific gra- 
vity 0'8GI. Used for buildings and bullook* 
yokes. (Joloml Frttii. 

EROS. Gr. The hindn Kama, p. Ho. 

KRPETOXIN^. See Hydrida. 

KRUA. Tti,. Rod ; hence, 

Erra Adayi Molla. Jasmiuum auricula- 
turn. 

Erra Arisi, or Erra Agati. Tel. Agafci 

gmiidifloruni. 

Kn-a Boiidala KobbariChettfU Tel. Cocoa 

nuriiVrii. — Lnm. 

Ln a Chutuauti. Tel. Chrysantliemum Rox* 
borghii. — Defh, 
Erra Chandanam. Tel. Pterooarpns aaa- 

talinus. — Jjijin, 

Erra Chikkudu. ^el. Dolichos glutinosus. 
—Koxb. 

Erra Chiratali. Tel. Ventilago maderas- 

patana. — W. and A. 
Erru Chitramulam* Tel. Plumbago rosea. 

— Ltun. 

Erra DoggaliKura. Tel. Amaxantus poly- 

gamus. 

Ihra Galijeru. Tel. Trianthema obcorda- 
tum. — Bi'xb. 

Krra Gannem. Tel. Nerium odorum. — Ait. 

ErraOobbL Tel. GeBsnlia axillaris.— Bes2». 

Erru Goda. Tel. Dyospyros monUma.— 
Roxb. 

Yjim Gummadi. Tel. Cucurbita maxima. 

—Dudi. 

Erra Jilama Vadln. Tel. Orysa satiTa.— 

Linn. 

Erra Jiluga. Tel. vScsbania ncnloat.a — 
F&rs. Wand A. .^Eschynomene Bpinulosa.— 
Roah, Also .Asohynomene oamiabina. 

fiH-a Juvvi, Tel. FicuH iiitida. Tkvnb, 

Erra-Kada-Tota Kara. TeL Amarantua 
cnioutus. — WlUd. 

Erra-Kula-Banda. Tel. Var. of Alou lu- 

Et ra Kuluva. Tel. NympluBa rubra.— 

Roxh. W. 'in<1 A. 

Erra Kamanchi. Tel. Solanum rubrum. 
— Mill. thuL vui. called S. erythropyreuum. 
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Bnu Kodi Jutfcu Tota Kura. Tel. Celosia 
oiiataftft. — Lmn. 

Erra Kuta. Tel. Argyrda aggregate.— 

Chois. W. Tc. Lettsomia aggregata. — Roxh. 

ErraKuti. Tel. Pavonia odorata.— IFiY/iZ. 

Brralmdduga. Tel. Sjmplocos racemosa. 
— Rozb. 

Erra Maddi. Tel. Terminalia arjuna.— 
W. and A. Syn. of Peutoptera arjnna.^ 

Erb Hunmiil Irimnsa. Cyng. Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

_ Erra Mudapa Chettu. Tel. A Var. of Bi- 
cinns communis. — Linn. 

Erra Mulu Gorauta. Tel. A species of 
Barleria, alao Amarantas epinosuB. — Lmn* 

ErraHanega. Tel. AYar. ofMorin- 
ga pterygosperraa. — Gfsrt. 

Erra Pachchari. Tel. Dalbergia froa- 
dosa. — Eoth. 

Erra Pala Nirali Tel. Species of Al- 
lium. — Linn. 

Erra Pula Pedda Goraata. TeL Barle- 
ria ciliata. — Roxb. 

Bnra Paniki Chettu. Tel. Cavaliium 
nrens : — Sch and End. 

Erra Puru^^udu. Tel. Phyllantlias reti- 
culatus. Fair. Vitis ida\a. — Roxh. 

Erra Sala Barta. Tel. Hibiscus hirtus. 

Erra Tamara Padmara. ToL Nelambium 
epeciosum, — WiUd. X. rabnim. Rheede. 

ErraTota Kura. Tel. Amarantns ole- 
xaoeoB.— XiHM. Var. A. ruber, Roxb. 

Eixa UlU Gadda. Tel. AUinm cepa.— 
Linn. 

Erra Usirika. Tel. Phjllantliiis arina- 
ria. — Roxh. 

Brra XTttaraii. Tel. Desmochajta atro- 
purpurea.— Z). 0. 

Erra Vadambram. Tel. Crossandra in- 
fundibulifbrmis — 2\r«M. IT. /c. 4(il, Boellia 
inf. — Roxh. Rheede. 

EnaVaaa. Tel. Variely of Acorus ca- 
lamus. — Linn, 

ErraVegisa. TeL Pterocarpns dalber- 

gioides ?—Roxh. 

BrraVishna Eranta. Tel. Evolvulus 
alsinoides, also Clitoria tematea. 

KRRANABOAS. See Cbandraimwta. 

KttHANDI-KA-TEL. Hind. Castor oil. 

ERTHA, the German goddess of the 
eartli wbom Colonel Tod supposes to be the 
hindaElIa. The Gemum .SViAahad her car 
drawn by a cow, under which form the 
hindus typify the earth (pnihivi). Tod's 
Eajasthan, Vol. i.p. 674. 

ERU. HnrD. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. WiBB, this and B. Java- 
nica and E. Scandcns of Jussieu grow up to 
a and 4,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya. The 



ERU TUMIKL | 
flowers have a sweet fragrance and the wool, 
ly fruit is used for stuiUng pillows, l)r. J 

ERUKIJ, also called Terlnl, and Yerkal 
vadu a migratory tribe in the peninenla oi 

India, ooonpviiig themselves ostensiblv as 
basket nmkers, and in fortune telliiif^. 
Bat they arc notorioaaly predatory and st«a] 
girls whom they devote to proetitatioii. They 
.'ire found in mat hate on the oatakirte oi! 
towns. 

BRUfjAR, a low type of the Dravidian 
race occupying the lower .skirts of ilie foiow 
at the base of theNcilgheny hills. They are 
all of one class, but they arrange themselrm 
into two clans, the Urali and the Knrotalei. 
They dwell iu the clefts oftho mouufaius and 
in the littlo openings oftlic woods. Tbe, 
word BmK means tmenlightened or barbar^ 
ous, from the Tamal word ** Ernl" dnrknen 
and is the term applied to them by their 
noighboura. They sacrifice he-q-oats nnd 
cocks to Mahri, their deity, which i.s a 
winnowing fan, and they have minor deities, 
mere stones, thuf they calPMaehani and 
Konadi Mahri. They inter their dead inl 
great pits, oU or -10 feet square, thatchel' 
over, and planted across, with an opening 
aboat a cabit square in the centre of tha 
planting, across this opening are laid pieces i 
of wood, on whit^h the dead are placed, and 
covered with earth, and are loft so till another 
person die, when the former remains and the 
earth are turned into the pitand rephiced by 
the newly dead. See Kurumbar 

ERU .MADDI. Tkl. Terminalia Berrvi. 
—W. and A. also Peutaptera Berry i, also 
Pentaptera angustifolia,— J[it»6. It is p«>. 
bably not Tenninulia ariana. 

KfM'MALLP:. Tel. A species of J«- 
minum >\ hit h ^^rows near water I 

ERUAIiiALA— ? Eerriola buxifolia i 

BBUMITCHI NARAKUM. Maleal. 
Citrus berrjaniia. Risso. 

ERUPICHCHA. Til. CbrodeDdzn 

inerme. — (Jacrt. 

BRUPUNA in Tamil, and Eremburapan in 
Malayala. This tree is of a dark hrowii 
oolonr, with a yellow tinge, and in teztoie i 
resembles the marda ; it is heavy and stronjr, 
grows to about tilteen inches 'in dianiettr, 
and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. 
prodaces a email black fniit which is of bo 
use. The natives prefer it to other woodf 
for rice beaters, from its weight and testora 
— Edife. M. and G. 

BBUPUTIKARAM. Tam. Dalbei^ 
latifolia. 

BBUTUMIKI. Til. Aspedes ofPioi- 
pyros. 
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Y.3.T?7iLU MABAM. Tam. Inga zylo- | of tho Red Sea." Greek and Roman anibof^ 



iJlL ? AyGA « Tkl. Soianam, S^. 
EBVALKNTA. Sas Brmm leni. 

ERTIK or Ume ; GkUMUara atenlBiitum. 

L ^raAlJ L;."l»us root sown from March to 
a r. I'crivrs of beds, mostly alon^ a vrnter 
r^e Txttre ^nger ia plauted. It requires 
and tftkes from six to seven 
to ripen. When boiled and then 
teditiifwy wbolesomo and somewhat 
6*f:2:bv« a ram in taste: the natives lil so 




carries. It ia not liked by 



iliiVUjl LEXS. 
i '-i^ A a. 



LiXN. 



On. Him>. 



Hind. 
Sans. 

T.\M. 

Tel. 



however, generally use the terms *' Per- 
sian Galf," but it appears also among them^ 
as the Babylonian aea^ and the Eryth- 
rean sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with tho Red Sea." The Persian Gmlf, 
by many is described as the " Green Sea," 
also in Eastern manuscripts as the Sea of 
Fan orFkira, of Oman, of Kirman, of Katis, 
of Basrah; denying these and other namea 
from the adjoining proTincea and remark* 
able places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 

The commercial routes to tlie East, from 
uukaown times, have been three, viz., by the 
Bed Sea, by the Enphrates and Tigris and 
Persian Gulf, the Erythrean Seas of the 
Ancients, and by tho Capo of Good Hope, 
The earliest route between iMimpe and In- 
dia of which there is any record lu the works 
of Pliny* Herodotus, ^raho and others, waa 
by the Bied Sea. Er^before the building 
of Troy, spices, dinp-s, and many other 
kindH of merchandise were sent trora (ho 
Eat>t by this route. The ships coming from 
the Indian seas landed their cargoes at 
Arsiuoe (ISnes) firom whenoe thej were oaiw 
ried by caravans to Cassou, a city on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. The distance 
from Arsinoe to Cassou was about 105 miles. 
It is said that on aooonnt of the great heat 
the caravans travelled at n%ht only, direct-^ 
ing themselves by the stars, and by land- 
marks hxed in the ground. According to 
Strabo, this route was twice altered in search 
of a more commodious one. About 90O 
years after the delnge, and previoos to the 
destruction of Ti-oy, Sesostri-s, king of 
Egypt, itartcd tho idea which M. de Les- 
seps in the christian year of IbGD worked 
out satisfactorily. The Egyptian monarch 
oanseda canal to be cat from theBedSe^ 
to a branch of the Nile, and had ahipa bnilt for 
carrying the traflic sent. For some reason or 
other the enterprise did not succeed, possi- 
bly because the canal was not made deep 
enough, or becanae it waa connected merely 
with a branch of the Nile instead of the 
main stream. 

The next mention of the Red Sea route, 
is to be found in the Bible. (I. Kings c. ix, 
v. 26). Aboot 1,000 B. G. Solomon, king 
of all Israel, "made a navy of ships in 
Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on tho 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.** 
And these ships brought gold, silver and 
precious stones from Ophir and Tharshish 
in such quantities that King Solomcn " ex* 
ceeded aU the KingH of the earth for riches.** 
Silver was so plentiful at his court that it 



Mori 
Maaora, 

MaHsur pampn, 
Ciiiri eunagalu, 

^gpaije is grown all over India and is 
mm SB s dhal, in food, but is said to be 
baaag and cause eruptions if too mnch in- 

d-x'^ jj. It is said to be the floar of this 
Umioi ■K'l '-hi? so highly extolled as a fari- 
iakOB«j Calient. By a slight change, Ervam 
3i» hscutt the Ervalenta, and another per- 
mothar little change, sold the 
Bovalenta adding the term 
Aafaia ic denote its Asiatic origin. Dr. J.L, 

Bnni HIRSUTUM. ^Yillde. 

fttsi}, Eni. .>raaari PuxJABi. 

iM#MiH.kari, Hi>u Maunr Chenna. 

^Aiiiifouid in the Sntlej valley between 
npv ad Anngnam at an elevation of 
BiAll^frowB in com fields in northern 
m %s<i is cultivated for fodder. Cleghom 

te^t iL^porL, p. 60. 
TXGIUM,a genus of plants of no ccono- 
^vbsi EL campeatre of Earope grows in 
Mad Caahmere. B.gigantenm and E. 
W^i jr.tannm are ornamental garden plants, 
hi £ plan am grows in Cashmere. — JJr, J, 
^itftari, Honigberger. RiddeU. 
lIBrsnfUH PEBFOLUTUM, is cul- 
psfied in J apan for its oil seeds.— 0*i9&au^A- 
^ 187. 

HiYSIPHE TAURIOA, one of the 
tap of the Himalaya. 

lETTHBifiA BOXBURGHII. See Uhi. 

I&TTH&EAN SBA. This name {VUny, 
Vrur/ip. ixiii. and xxiv.) was applied to 
a Ldian Ocean, as well as to the two 
pk vaich it forms on each side of Arabia. 
Pideiis doea not partienlarlj dis- 
PfaAthe Persian Gulf but includes the 
ica and part of the Inrlinn OiMvin, 
•'"•tiiegenerHl name of Red or Krythrean. I was "accounted nothing of." The king's 
^Phflj styl^ the Persian Uulf " a bay \ drinking cups — were made of pure gold, and 
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his sliields were covered with beaten j^old. 
It has never boon settled where OpUir 
and ThanluBh were ritiMted, bat we are 
distinctly told that the navy of Thanihieh 
brought "gold and Bilver, ivory and a]ics 
and peacocks," and it has l>ueii surmi.sed 
by some writers that Tharbhibh was either 
OhinSi or some ialande in tiie China 
■eaa. 0]diur haa been snpposod to liave 
been some district or port in India. The 
''precioos stones" which King bolomon pro- 
cored from Ophir are specially referred to. 
Some Portug^uede historians, howerer, have 
supposed that it; was Sofala, or some other 
place near the mouths of f he' Z vnibe/J, on 
the east coast of Atrica, whence the Thar- 
ahish fleet brought the rich merohandiae 
which ooatribntM so mach to the splendour 
and magnificence of iSolomou's kingdom. 
The Tharshish fleet i^ said to have arrived 
at Eziougober only once every three years, 
from whjoh we may fairly infer that the 
voyage was a considerable one, or the ships 
had to go with the S. W. Monsoon and retnru 
with the N. K. winds, or made a tralHcking 
voyage firom one place to another until tbo one 
cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships 
or boata coasting from the Red Sea to the 
mouths of tlie Zambezi would scarcely take 
three years for such a voyage unless thoy had 
bad long to wait for a retnm Cargo. The 
general belief is that Solomon's navigators 
crossed the open seas ami traded with India 
and China. The apes and the gold and iho 
ivories coold, hoyrever, have been got from 
xnany parts of Africa^ and the South and 
Kast of Asia and their Bansorit^ Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Persian name of the ape, 
Kapi, Cepb, Koph, Kephos, or Kepos, Keibi 
«Bd Knbbi, are identical, and show that the 
' apes may have been brought from any of 
those regions : the Singhalese, Tamil and 
Telugu names, Kaki, Korajigu and Kothi, 
are less similar, but yet sufiicieotly near to 
merit notioe. Had the ahipa visited the 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Java or Borneo, 
they would have known of the Simia satyrus 
(the Orang-atan of Malacca, and Sumatra, 
the Mia of Borneo; or seen the Siamauga 
ayndaotyla, tiia long arms of which meaenres 
five foet six inches across in an adult about 
three feet high. Mr. Russel Wallace has 
given the names for monkey in o3 languages 
of the Eastern Ajrchipelago, none of which 
liftveany reteniblanee to the Kapi, Knbbi 
or Koph of the Sanscrit or Egyptian or 
Hebrew ; but one of them the Kurango of 
Bolanghitam in N. Celebes, is almost ideati- 
oal with the Tamnl Koraogn. The follow- 
ing are the Archipelago namae for monkey. 
Amka of MoreUaof Aiftboyna. 
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Rabah of Snnguir, Sian. i 
Buheu of Monado and Bolanghitam of 
Celebes. ' 
Budcss, Javanese. 

Dare of Ronton and Salayer of S. Celebes. 
Kess of Amblaw, and ot Cajeli, WTajrapo 
and Massaratty iu Buuru aud of Batumerab. 
Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Teluti in Ceram. 
Kurango of lioionglutam iu Ji, Celebes* j 
Lehi of Matabello. ' 
Lek of Teor and of Gah iu Ceram. 
Luka audLakar of Teluti, Ahtiagoaad 
Tobo of Ceram. I 
^leiram of the Alfuro of Ahtiago iii Ceram.! 
Miu of luo balu Iblaud^i Tidorc and GaleU 
of Gilolo. 

Hondo of the Baju. | 
Mingeet, !Malav, 
Nok of Gaui uf Gillolo. 
Roke of Buutoa of Celebes. 
Roa of Larike aud Saparua. 
Sia of Liang iu Amboyna. 
Yakiss of Wahai in Coram. 
Similarly with regard to gold, it is apro-, 
dact of many oonntrie8,and were are oonmet- i 
ing opinions amongst the learned as toiho 
meaning of Ophir, whether it bo a countrj or 
it bo the Arabic verb, Afr- to flow, to rusii in, 
to pass on. Gold is found over a consider- 
able part of the Malay Peninsula in the 
W. and S. parts of Borneo, in some part^ of, 
Luzon and Mfigindanao, and in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, on Rachian in the K. 
aud S* pcuiusahis of Celebes. It has beeu 
coined for money at Aohin, but innootlier 
part of the E. Archipelago. There arc now in 
theEastcrnArchipelajjo two Mt. Ophirs.oae of 
them a moonLaiu iu Sumatra, iu the PahiQ* 
ba.yaug district, rising 9770 feet above tht 
sea to which the name was given by tlw 
Portuguese, and they gave the same name 
to a mountain 40 miles N. of the town of Ma- 
lacca 4,U(J0 feet high., iu the vicinity of boili 
€f{ them gold has been obtained. But whan 
the Opher was, from which Solomon got I 
gold, will never bo ascertained. 

Neoho, a King ot 10gv})t who reigned about 
60o years li. C, was uhio desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. Ho 
is also said to have commanded some Pbcum- 
cians to sail (nmx the Red Sea to the MeJi- 
terranean, round the Cape of Good Hope—* 
voyage which they accomplished in two ye** 
If the Phoenicians really did complete the 
vo3'age, they anticipated the discovery roa<l« 
by the Portuguese about 2,000 years afu;r- 
wards. Iu any case, it is apparent tiiat 
the king waa Ailly alive in thoae days to tlM 
advantc^^ea of the tnde fcom. the E»s^ 
About 100 years later, Egypt fell uder tb^ | 
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Itinp? of Persia, nnd Darius determined npon 
ocmpleting the projects of Sesostris and 
!Kecho by di^ng a oaoftl lietweeo tbe Red 
I.Saand the Nile; but being assnred by the 
'"•fneers of the period that tho Red Sea 
^is higher tlmn the Nile, nnd that its salt 
waiter would overflow and ruin tho whole land 
cf E)?7pt, be abandoned bis purpose. 

Tbe next klB^ of Egypt who gave blB at- 
't^ntion to the construction of a Suez canal 
rsLSi Ptolemy, who reigned about 300 years 
B. C. He dug a canal from a branch of the 
N ile to Damietta, a port on the Mediterra- 
:iean. This can^ was 100 feet lnrc«d, 80 
??et deep, and ten or twelve leagues in length, 
extending in fact to the bitter wells." He 
aeaat to bare eoDtinned it fo tbe Red Sea, 
but desisted from fear that the Red Sea was 
'lirw- cubits higher thnn the land of Egypt ! 
TUi this canal, though deeper than that of 
M.de Lesseps, did not succeed is evident from 
thtfccttbat in 277 B. 0. Ptolemy Phil- 
itlel^^ns changed tbe direction of Indian 
trsa\ Alrxnndria was now made tl"» port 
; fa the MetJiierrauean side, and merclmndise 
frm Europe was carried thence up tho Nile 

ito tke dty of Coptns ( probably near Keneb ) 
todoaiTeyetl across the desert from thence 
I to tbe 5«».port of ^^yos-Hnr![)os (probably 
KuOmer) on the Red Sea, On account 
•fifediDgvra attendmg this port, Philadel- 
ph<( sent an army to constmet the haven of 
Beneaice, in which tho ships engaged in In- 
<taccf>mmerco took shelter in great security. 
IrstJe increased enormously by the new route, 
tti Uezandria became ridi and famoae. 
TMCtfberof Cleopatra reoeiTed a prodigi- 
es revenue from customs alone. After the 
i^Bction of Efrypt and Alexandria by tho 
Awnans, the trade increased still further. 
120 ^pa were sent yearly from tbe Red Sea 
toladia, sailing abont tbe middle of July, and 
pptunjing within tho year, Tho returns on 
I this lodian trade arc said to have amounted 
I to" tt hundred for one," and through this 
I increase of wealth the matrons and noble 
I bdies of Alexandria were exoeedinffly pro- 
" 'i«e in decoi afinrr themselves with pearls 
I precious i>toues, and enhanced their 

(,«itiiiial charms by the nse of mask and 
mber, and other rich perfumes. 
Soon after this, tho mighty RomanEmpire 
'tL'and History itself isblottod out for a num- 
i^trctf years. .Notonly thu trade with India bnt 
itself was cot^etely lost to the Wes- 
tern world. When, after some osntones, vfc 
8^d tho Genoese, engaging in commerce and 
Jiavigation, a new trade ronte had been open- 
^ op between India and Europe. Tho mer- 
cWoie from the Western nart of India was 
sow earned up the rirar Inana asfiur aa it 



' ERYTHREAN SEA. 

was naviprable, and then across counfry, 
throngh Samarcand, to the river Oxus, 
down which it was shipped to the Caspain 
Sea. In like manner the merchandise mm 
Cliina and the M(»]nccas was J^hipped acroes 
the Bay of Bengal, and up the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, and then carried overland to the 
OzQS. Samarcand was then a great empo- 
rium, and the merchants of India, Torksj 
and Persia metthere to exchange their wares. 
The ships sailed across the Caspian to 
the port of Astracan, at the month of the 
Volga. Thence tbe goods were carried { np 
the river to the city ofNovogorod in thepro> 
vinco of Reizan, (a city that must hare been 
cousidei*ably to the South of the famous Nij- 
ni NoTogorod of to>day, ) then overland for 
some miles to the river Don, where therywera 
loaded on barks and carried down stream to 
tho Sea of Azoff, and on to the port of Cafia, 
or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belong- 
ed at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
there iu their galliasses to fetch Indian com- 
modities, which they distributed throughout 
Europe. This was a costly and round 
about route, but tho merchants of those days 
made nse of the rivers whererer they oonM, 

In tlm reign of Commodita, emperor of 
Annenia, a better ronte was discovered, the 
merchandise being transported from the 
Caspian Sea throagh Georgia to the city of 
Trebisond, on the BUok. Sm, whenee it was 
shipped to all parts of Europe. This was 
doubtless the origin of the connection of the 
Armenians with the trade of India. So high- 
ly was this ronte approved of that anouer 
Armenian empmror is said to have actuall^f 
begun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, 
from the Caspiaii to tho Black Sea for tho 
greater convenience of the trade, but the 
anthor of this sobeme was slain and the ta^ 
terprise fell through. 

After a time tho Venetians came upon the 
scene, and discovered a new and much short- 
er trade route to India, that down the river 
Enphrates^-a ronte which even at the pre- 
sent day ia declared by some to be the best 
that could be selected for communication be- 
tween India and Europe. The Venetian 
merchants sailed from Venioe to Tripoli ; 
thence their goods were carried in caravans 
to Aleppo, whirh was a famons mart, whose 
reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
way to Bir on the banks of the Euphrates* 
Hero the merchandise was transferred to 
boats and conveyed down the river to a 
point near Bagdad on the Tigi-is. Bagdad 
being reached, the merchandise was then 
transferred to boats on the Tiffris and carried 
down to Bossora and the island of Ormns 
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ERTTHRINA. 

in tlie Persian Gulf. In those days Ormnz 
was what Bombay is to-day, the greatest em- 
poriam in South Asia. Here all the velvets, 
oloths and mannlboiiueB of the West were 
exchanged for ihe spioss, drags and pre- 
cions stones of the east. 

The wealth iicquired by the morchanfs of 
Venice in their trade with the East excited 
the envy of tiie whole of Europe The Per- 
tagneso especially spared no expense in 
their endeavonrs to discover a now ronto to 



ERYTHRINA INBICA. 

Karens select this tree in prefercnco 
others on which to train their betel vi: 
Dr. Matm. 

ERTTHBINA OOBALLODBNT>C 
Linn. Syn. of Eiythrina uidioa.~2xsNi 

Cacao ; Cocoa. 

ERYTII HINA CRISTA- GAIiDI. 
Erythrina. 

ERTTHBINA FULGENS. Pak 

Hind. Its flower is supposed to bio 
Tndra's frarden, and an opi,-;oclo in tLo 



India, and after nearly a century of the most ; nas, relates tho quarrelling of Rnkrnii 



indomitable exertions they were fortunate 
enough in tiie latter part of the fifteenth een* 

tury to find their way to Calient by way of 

the Capo — a discovery whnso effect may bo 
likened in many particnlars to that of 
the opening of M. de Lessep's Saes Canal. 
The Indiaii trade of those days was in fact 
revohitioiuaed. In a very short time, tho 
trade routes by the Red Sea and the Eu- 
phrates were completely forpfotten, and tho 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was the high sea. After making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, the world 
is now retorning to thevQiite followed by 
the ships of king Solomon and lliram king 
of Tyro as the best and tho Euphrates route 
promises early to be opened, so that the 
rentes of the Erythrean mas of the ancient 
world will again be followed. — The Madras 
Mail, 'Jth June 1870. Oiiseley's Travels Vol. 
I p. 163. Ajaib al Bo.hlan. Plinij JIh. vi. rh. 
xxiii. and xxiv. See Iran; Kishm, Mosiris, 
Perim ; Periplns. 

ERTTHBINA, a genus of tropical trees 
and tuberous herbs with clnsters of very 
large long flowers, which are usually of the 
brightest red ; whence their name of Coral- 
TrMS. Moore when desorihing the Indian 
islands, notices the 

*' (Jay, sparkUng loories, such as pricam between 
" The crimson flnwers of tho Cural treo, 
" In tho warm ialos of ludia'.s eunuy gea. 

Frequently their stems are defended by 
stiff prickles. Yoigt notices 1 1 species as 

known in India, of which are E. arboreseens 
of Nopanl, Vj ovalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica 
of India generally ; E. stricta and Iv suberosa 
of the Western Coast of Xudia and E. sublo- 
bata of ihe peninsula. Foi^ 237. 
BBTTHRJNA, Si>ccie8. 

Tbykadah. Bum? 

A tree which grows to a largo si7:c, and is 
procurable throughout theprovincp of Akyab. 
Its wood is used for making bauglues, also 
for hoices.»(M. Oai. Bm, 1862. 

ERTTHRINA, Sp. The Mountain coral 



Bkng. 
Bum. 



Caw. 

Eno. 

u 
»t 



Knibadoo gaest, 
.Moo loo Moortkah, 
Kaliana mnrakai, 
Murtikka maraiD, 
Muluka maraklcii, 
Mooohoo maratn, 
Biidida chtjtta P 
Badapa ohetto, 
Iiiididiipu chettQ# 
Burijuiiia, 
Barjapn chetto, 
^I:ilia-mod a, 
Bandita ubettu, 
Chalo-dhonafc 



1 



Satyubhama, the two wives of Kriali 
the ezolnsiTe p ossossi cm of this flower - 
Krishna had stolen fkwn the garden. 
ERTTHBINA INDICA, Lam.; Jtos 

Erythrina corallodcndron, Linn. 

Palita mandar, 
Ka-theet, 
TonnfT-knthcot 
Pen-lay-ka thoet, 
Moduga vrikalia, 
Coral trep, 
Indian Coral tree, 
Bxstard teak, 
Moochy wood tree, „ 
Farrud, UlNO. 
Panjrra, „ 
Panjirah, ,, 
Paogara, Mauu. 
Muidan, Sans. 

A large tree of Ceylon, of the peninsi 

India, also growing in the Konkans. Be 
Assam, Tonasserim, Martnban and Anil 
and in the islands of thcArchipclafifo; in ] 
flowering at the beginning of the hot ee 
its seeds ripening in Jane and Jalj. 
Ceylon, it grows in the hot drier pad 
the island. In Ganjam and G-umsur, ^ 
it abounds, it attains an extreme heig 
30 feet, circumference 2 feet, and froc 
gronnd to the intersection of the first bn 
is 6 feet. It is a common tree in all pg 
theTlomhay country, but most so on llie ( 
Its place in the forests is genemlly tiiki 
Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in T 
serim, a soft, white wood, as easily w( 
as the pine, which might he made val 
for many economical purposes. It ^ 
wood commonly used by the Moocliie 
for making light boxes, scabbards, child 
toys, d&e. It is likewise employed in' 
ing rafts, and fishermen's fioats, 
hollowed out and mftde into ewoes. 
wood nsed for this purpose in upper Hri 
tan is tho Bombax cciba. It is the **! 
chee" wood of Madras, and is there, 
nsed for toys, light bom and trays, eaj 
Tarnished toys from the Northern Oil 
are mndo of it. For sword scabbavilg, 



tree. A fine looking timber tree of this 

genus producing a reddish wood, is not un- a (irst rate material, and may be c.vpoi U 
common in tho interior of Tcnasscrim. The , Europe so soon as the eyes of the mil 
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EBTTHKTNA SUBLOBATA. 

'ini\ilk: sa&II have been snfiicicntly opened 
to she x>^x^ity of sacrificing clank and 
.abiwttiTiIitj in ilie mattor of sword toab- 
jftwdL Tba wood is exactly ^fd the 
freight Tater. and of neceasity vcrj weak. 
It is v^kzlnrly applicable to many pur- 
f(s^ iriuch deal is employed at homo, 

Eb « n naking^ packing cases, <Sm3., <!bc. 
t Mtiiwof Xag^pore use it exdiuively for 
jri ca«es. It is eaten by white ants 
The timber,'.in Nagpore varies 
U to 17 feet in length, and from 3 to 
feel in orcninference« and soUb at 3 
ikb eafaie fooi. This tree is employed 
T parts of India to support the black 



ERZKROOM. 

toys, and otlior tliini^H that aro to i)o varnish- 
ed, the wood retaining its priming or under 
coat of paint better almost than any other 
wood; and it is not liable to warp, contract 
or split. The moochios at Cuisilapilly and 
Niirsa{)ore nro faniod for tlu-ir rutin forming 
and vai-nishing this wood for toys, &c. It 
is planted by the Tamil people about their 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall dnring 
the cold sea^ton in Febrnary, when destitute 
of foliapro, the blossoms appear and soon 
afterwards the leaves: the seed ripoua in 
May, the trank is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in oircnmference, taper- 
ing regularly, and the seeds are envelr.pod 



pe^rwrrrje, beingof quick growth from cut- i in iinc, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly 




J tiifs. 7 ;^ Srm, permanent, smooth, bark, 
i v^itSL uertr peels oii' and gives firm hold 
^ t*Aeinti of the vine, and they are Ibll of 
kfri very shady during the hottest 
K -'ibe year which shelters ilie vino 
fraasje intense heat of the sun and koe|)s 
IhtOBcad moist. As soon as the hottest 
ii over, the leaves drop and expose 
to the snn and weather dnring the 




«»l — Drg. Roxh. iii 249, Aitulit; 
^'ik^'ti.m. O'Shanijhnegftif, CUc^horn and 
Wta. l/r. T^nJi,h\ CapU. S'inh'ii ond Mac- 

J^. i.'. J. Uepoi U, Voigty ThwaUe9. 
iAHRIXA OYALIFOLIA, BmA. 

Mlafas. Bxiro. i TakembaddoogMS. 8nro* 

i tr*e of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, 
•ifrr/w, in BengaL — Bomb, iii 254^ Foi^, 



Tkl. 



SaxiERIXA SUBBROSA. Bozh, 



Thl Taji. I Muni? 

n I Modnga. 
A aaH tree of Gnserat, Ehandesh, of the 

c >:r!cts east of the ghats, and a na- 

hr^ti'^it Circars, irrowing in every soil and 
iitSJKijs; ; leaves deciduous during the cold 
Flowers iu February and Marcli, 
(^■.iftcr which the leaves appear; the 
* t!^k is genenilly erect from eignt to ^relve 
vSir^ % the branches. It is less common than 
jtocL ludica, and the trunk is covered with 
■J^\^ crdkcked corky bark, deciduous in the 
Minson.— ANrd. iii, 253, VoUjL 
f BgTTHBINA SUBLOBATA, Roxh., W. 
\ ssd A. Erfthnna maxima, Rotb in E, L 0. 
1. 105. 

'^Wudsma ? Tam. | Bsdidam ? TiL. 

Kola nodagm. Tml. | 

tliis tree is a native of the inland mouu- 
I ^ of the Circars, and is frequently of 
r^tixe, with branches spreading uud nu- 
■«3C3, and trnrik without prickles. The 
•*>d,Iikethat of all these species, is remai k- 
^ligbt, soft and spongy, and is much um- 
wftA. by the moochies who make tnmkti, 



Dtvadam. 
Dovntliaram. 

Dovatlari. 



Sami. 

Taw. 
Tel. 



to them.— Roxb, iii, 254, Mr, RoUdcs MUS^ 
Mr. Jaffreij. 

ERTTHBINUS, a genus of Tropical 
Fishes belong^g to the family QnpeidiB. 

Eiicj. C'/r. 

EliV rilllOGKNIS. See Oniitholor^y. 

KRVTiiRONlUM INDICUM. See Squill. 

ERYTHROSPERMUM PHTTOLAC- 
COIDES, Qard. A middle sized tree of the 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon; growing up to an elevation of 
1,500 reet.-27iic?. a>. 18. 

EBrrHBOXTLON AREOLATUlf ? 

Shi^ar-iil-jin. Ar. 

Dawadar. Duk. 
Deo Uliuri, Hi.vn. 

The flowers of this small tree are very 
little and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is so fragrant that tne inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lien of sandal wood, lia 

leaves, Devadarum kirai, Tam., arc used by 
the people as greens : and bruised .and mixed 
with gingelli oil, are applied as a refreshing 
application to the head. — Aintli6f Jaffrey. 
ERrTHBOXTLOK COCA. See £ry. 

'ehYTHROXYLON INDICA,2rt«». Sya. 
of Sethia ludica. 
BRYTHBOXTLON MOKOGTNUM. 

Roxh. Syn. of Sethia Indica. — D. 0. 

KUZEROOM, the capital of the pashalia 
which bears the same name, is about ten 
days journey from the Persian frontier. It 
is built on an elevated plain abont 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The cold there 
is intense, and lasts usually from September 
till May. Lying on the high road from Per- 
sia to Uonstantinople, it is the resort of many 
merchauta and caravans, but it has not re- 
covered the Rnssian oocnpation in 1829, 
when its fortifications were dismantled, and 
many of its most opulent and industrious in- 
lKiijivauts,theArmeaian.s,\vereiiidueed to emi- 
grate. One of the brauohea of the llluphra- 

tes 4oW8 at a short distanco below theci^« 
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ESDAILE. 

ER7TKn AN, a town of Mesopotamia, 
ESA KIIAIL, an Af|2;lmn tribe on the 
Punjab frontiei', who, along with the shiah 
Tnri,and tbe Jaji dwell on tne daman or skirt 
of the Snlimani nmge. The Esa Khail occupy 
the banks and islets of the Indus in a valley 
containing forty-five villages ; it is a nar- 
row oblong strip between the Indas and a 
long spur of the Khattnk range, that rans 
Bonthward into the plain. Bee Govt, of Iniiia, 
No. 11 

ESA ?-fUTTEE, a river near Dacca and 
in Kisnagurh. It runs near Fabramala in 
the Bogra district. 

E3AR. Hind. Rnboa rotnadifolins. 

ESARH ADDON, 3rd sonof Sennaoherib. 

See Babylon. 

ESCAMONEA. Sp. Scammony. 

KSCAKBOUKLE. Fb. Carbuncle. 

ESCfiSGHOLT^IAy oneof the Papave- 
raoesB, a very beantifal, very delicate little 
flower, of a deep yellow orange oolonr. — 
RiddelL 

ESCOBAS. Sp. Brooms. 

ESCOVAS. POBT. Brashes. 

ESCUI<APnJS, amongst the Greeks and 
Komans the god to whom the care of medicine 
and health pertainod. Esmnn, the snake 
god of the Ph(rmciuns, is identified by 
.Bunsen (iv. 2yj) with the Egyptian Hermes, 
called Tet and Taantes in PfaoBniotan. Esmnn 
Esonlapins is strictly a Phoenician god. He 
■was especially worshipped at Berytus, At 
Carthage, he was called the highest god, 
together with AsLarte and Hercules. At 
Babylon, Bel corresponded wit.h him. 
According to Jamblicns and the Hermetic 
books, the Egyptian name of Esculapius 
was Kameph, (^Bunacn iv. 256-7). 'I ho 
Aswini-Kumara, the sons of S a ry a, amongst 
the hindns, correspond with the western 
Greek and Boraan tSsonlapins. See Pandn, 
Snrva. 



ESPEEMA DE BALLENA. 

and clearly presented to the British pi 
ard becoming assured of its truth, h( 
voted himself to its study. His first n 
were published in the * mdwa ICedieal \ 
nar for Jnnc, 1845. His first trial w^ 
snal. Seeing a felon in agony afler a s 
cal operation, he thought, he would ti 
mesmerise the sufferer who presentlj 
hibited Ihe very phenomena which 
witnessed in England — ^went to sleepi, 
pinched, had pins a::d nails thrust into 
fat fin the edge of a chair with the na[ 
his neck resting against it« sharp back ; 
fire applied to his knees, inhaled strung 
monia for some minnteN, and drank itj 
milky without any uneasiness, and bora 
exposure of his eyes to the sun wit 
winking or contraction of the iris, j 
this time Dr. Esdaile performed a very I 
number of snrgical operations —florae 
absolutely gigantic — without pain. E 
mons tumours ar« common in India, anf 
Esdaile cut many of them away with pe 
success, the patients knowing nothing a 
the matter, ^ on awaking they saw i 
tumours lying upon the floor. In 1 64^ 
removed 21 tumunr^— some weighing 
lbs. one 40 lbs. and one ) 12 lbs. ; in 1 
eight — one of 40 lbs. and another of lOU 
in weight ; in 1 848, 34— some of very % 
siae and weight. In 1849, he removed! 
some very larsis. In 1849, we learn th^ 
performed 62 capital operations. Tn 
j)l;icc we read that after 100 capital o]. 
tions with insensibility, only two p«H 
died within a month— one from cholei^ 
the other from lock-jaw. Persecution, I 
course, experienced ; but the editor^ of 
newnpapei^ t(jok up his cause. A wesm 
committee was appointed by Govemmcr 
investigate his facts. He satisfied them, ' 
was placed at the bead of a mesmeric bq 
tal. After his return from India, whert 



ESCULAPIAN ROD, hns been supposed spent many years, he lived in privacy, : 



by some to be a stem of a Jiuuhinia plant, 
It 18 probably however the form serpents 
assume when in oongpress and which is re> 

pavsented at every hindu serpent shrine. 

ESCULENT C.\iiAl)lUM. Caladium 
esculentnm. See Eiid<»es. 

ESCULENT CYPERUS. Cypema escn- 
lentus. 

ESCULENT OKRO. Eko. Abelmos- 
chns escnleiitus. W. tt A. 

ESDMLE, Dr. ob. 1850, at Sydenham; 
a Bengal medical oQicor, the eldest son of 
the Bev. Dr. Esdaile, afterwards of Perth, 
and was born a t M -ntrose on the 6th Febru- 
ary, IXOS. Ho studied and graduated in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 18:^7, the 
facts of mesmerism began to be copiously 



in Scotland, and as he found the north 
cold ultimately in Sydenham, where he dij 
ESEAR. Mahr. a Tillage aerTant, gj 

rally a Mhar. , 
ESIKEDUNTI KUBA- Til. Gis^ 

pbaniacioides. I 
ESMALTE. Sp. also Asnl-Atitr. 

Smalte. 

KS^IERALDA. Sp. Emerald. ! 

K.SMEH1L. Sp. Emery 

ESOBH, of Scripture, supposed to be 
Cajiparis Egyptiaca. 

ESPADA. PoBT. Steel. ' 

ESPECIARIA. PoMT. Bspedai^ ^ 
cerias. Sp. Spices. 

ESPERMA DE BALLENA 
mact-ti. 



Sp. SJ 
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ESTHER. 

ESFUXJJL Sp. Sponge. 
SPBZrOB YIN. Fi. AlcolioL 

ESPEiOLLA. It. Crape. 
£S<^IMArX DOO. See Cam's: Dog. 
ESQUIN A Port. China root. 
KSSBS^ ARUM. Okrmano-L&t. also 
Ifvid. Ois. Arum eaenleikhun, 

"ESSENlAKSt a sect amonprst the Hc- 
btmt, who wrerj da/ saioted the rising 
m. 

ISamiAL OILS, flilkd aho voUiile 
Li. lit iiliiiinfiil frnm Tarions parts of odori- 
^nyM|Iaili^ c&ittfly by diatollalton, but also 
bvt^f'^*'Qical oorfuminnr process of enMow- 
enrrz- T% b<>i known volutilo oils ai-e tiiose 
9iaimoiui>,ui:^ed, bergamot,cajaputi,camo- 
|a9i^cB|^, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, 
l^ioMijai^, larender, lemons, mii.'t, nut- 
pepporiiiiTit. pimento, rhodium, 
r.^yasi.'T. rc«^cs(utt<: >, saviiie, sassafras, mint. 
^Stfa bdii, sandalwood, jaHtniiie, nutme^rs, 
IJlWtifry odoriferous plant, is by tbe per- 
I ivBiKidd to yield an essential oil. The 
Cbi^i'kvattr of Lncknow from Jasmi- 
MafBcdiflrmm, extracted from the petals, 
t^s^&opees per tola. This plant is 
mkmtif cnUiTated in gardens In Lnek- 
qivfinkssln of its flowers. Motiah or 
I Biiii nil of Lncknow, Jasminnm sam- 
Wsi*- ; extracted from the petals, and 
fie/"^4r Pkip^^t -, tu-r tula. It is cuitivnted 
tyaKitij ID gardens ip Lncknow for the 
idbflrifei flowers, and is odovrsdred by 
[■■acs dr-igon'fi blood. Seo Atr. Ott •. 

ESTHKR. In tbe centre of tiainadan, is 
Iktae- of Ali Hen Sina, and not far from 
ilti«-,ft}str of Ktitiier and Mordecai, which 
I SkJi IB great Teneraticm by tbe Jews of 
Wtm^aad Icepiin a perfect state of re- 
mir. Oa tbe dome ovar these tombs is an iu- 
•crp'i .r: to the effect that Elias and S Tuuel 
aafo^Kschan finished building thi.H temple 
^iiM tombs of Mordecai aad Esther on 
flf tbe aonth Adar 4174. The tombs 
■iB^of hMd black wood which has snf- 
^1 ! n!e from the etTects of time during the 
i^i orBTaries they have existed. Thoy are 
pwwed with Hebrew inscriptions still very 
%iUe, «f vhieb Sir John Malcolm has given 
^ fe^wing tranBla'ion <'At that time 
^^♦''T^Ain the palace of Siiza a certain 
of the name of Mordecai: he was the 
1^ of J«ir of Shimei, who was the son of 
iKsl, A Bsnjanite, for Mordecai the Jew 
*^iUtwond ef tiiat name nnder the king 
AixuQcnu, A mMflUlch distill <j^uished among 
1-^ Jewi. ar.d enjovino^ great consiiicraiion 
*^z<i hia own people, anxious for their 
^^^t seeking to promote the pesoe 
il Ana." Tbe tmyeller, onless toU, 



ETI PALA. 

woald never recognise them as tombs* Tbe 
entry is by a low door, and the tombs occnpy 
the whole of the intenud space to the oeilinjg, 

loaTinj^ only a very navrow passage for 
walkintj round tho hutre stnnc-like constrac- 
tiun in the middle. Literally, not an inch 
is left on the whitewashed walls on which 
the Jewish pilgrims of a thousand years 
have not inscribed their Iiam68.-^.£rd. jFw- 
rier. Jovin. p. 37. 

ESTItlCH, KsTRiDGE. Eng. 

Daret d' autruobe, Fa. 
Fenna Hatta di stroszo 

It 



Stnitbionom 
Plu...azo de 

trux 



plomo 
Lat. 

aves- 



Fine soft down under the feathers of tho 
ostrich.— -FauIAmer. Maecfdloeh* 

ESUPOOL, a prince of tho island of 
Bander deva. His daughter was married to 
B )pna who conveyed her to Cheetoro. Seo 
Ea[)p a. 

ESOPGtTL, also Ispagbol. DUK. Goz. 
Hind. Spogel seed. 

ETAIN. Fi:. Pewter. 

ESWARA, a title of Siva. SeeArgha, 
Eesvvara, Siva. 

ETAMU. Tel. Pikota Tarn, a lever for 
raising water. 

ETAWA. A town of the Agra district, 
a revenue division. 

ETHIiR, tlie air, the atmosphere. In India 
amoujiTst the Ariau hindas, adoration 
was ofitBred to Ether, as Indra (Zens), with 
the sacrifice of milk and tiie fermented 
juioe of plants. 

ETHER, medicinal substances obtnined 
by distilling alcohol with an acid. Thero 
are sereru ethers and they are yeiy in- 
flammable. 

E Tl 1 E RT A. See Chamacea chamidas. 

ErHIOPIA. A country mentioned in 
the Scriptures, corresponding to the present 
kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It was 
sJfio called Seba, also Meroe. It was at one 
time occupied by Arabs under a settled 
form of Government who conqaerod Nubia 
and hari*u>-sed tli" Thebans. During tho 
earlier centuries all these Arabs were easily 
conquered by tho E<^yptians. Sharpe*B Bit' 
tnnj of E'j'jpf, Vol. L pp. 104-106. See 
Egypt. Kliadim. Viswamitra. 

ErinOPIAX SOUR GOURD. Ekq, A- 
dansouia digitata. 

ETI GHILLA. Tel. Diliwaria ilidfolia. 
Juu. Acanthus ilioifolia. — JRoar5. 

ETI HALLE. Tel. Polygonom tomen* 
tosum. — 7i' 

ETI MOHANA. Tel, a large kind of 
font. 

ETI PALA, Tel. Saliz tetrasperma.— 
Roth, 
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ErCALYPTUS. 

ETTPUCHCHA. Tel. OitrnUns eolo- 
cynthis. — Schiad. 

ETKINTA. Tbl. SoDchiis oiliatus.— 
Lam. 

ETRUSCAN, an ancient Indo-Earopean 
dialect, digtiuci £rom the Italian. See 
India p. 312. 

ETYMANDEB, of the ClawiCB is tlie river 
Helmund. See ibriane. 

ETZEL, known to Earope as AttOa. He 
was tbo leader of the Ilioiiti^'-tiu, a pnstoral 
tribe, who had been expelled from the bordeix 
of Ciiina by the powerful dynasty of Han, and 
fanned one of those pastoral tribes who 
roam in the lands from the Altai to the walls 
of China, The Hiong-nu, afler their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Herman rich, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
heart of France. Hordes from the same .re- 
irions under Togral Beg, and Seljnk and 
ttihmad and Chengiz aadTimurand 0th- 
man, overwhelmed the kaliphatand the em- 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and Hindoos- 
tan and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of High Asia, still sit on the throne of Cy- 
ras, and on that of the Great Constantine. 

EUC^RUS, the snrname of Demetrius 
in, B. C, 94, a Greek sovereign of Syria. 
See Greeks of Asia. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genns, consisting 
of loffcy trees, is found in the Malay penin- 
snla, but it is chiefly Australian, where the 
species occur in q"n'at profnsiou, and, with 
the leatless acacia trees, give a most remark- 
able ebaafaotmr to the soenery. E. calophyl- 
lum attains a height of 150 fiset; and a 

firth of 25 to 30 feet is not nncommon : — 
everal Eucalypti have been introduced into 
India and are growing on the NeilgheiTy 
hills. E. resiaifera yields the Botany Bay kino. 
Large canties occur in the stem of E. 
xobnstai and the places between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, are filled with a 
beantifnl red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gnm^ which flows out as soon as the 
flaw affords an opening. Eucalyptus 
xoetrata of western Australia, is the maho- 
gany of the colonists, also the Jarrah or 
Yarrah, and has been recommended for the 
railway sleepers of India. In many species 
<he leavea and other cbaraeters at difiimit 
ages of the tree, or in diflerent situations, are 
so variable in their form, that it is difficult 
botanically to distinguish them from each 
other. The leaves are often anunged with 
their faces vertical, so that each side is 
•qnally exposed to the light. The following 
■eem to be the botanical speciM to which the 
colonial names belong : — 

BIuQ Onm of Port Jftokson, 
rcpxHirmittt Ti-ee ... £. piperita. 
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EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLA. 

Blue Gam of Hobert Town ... £. globulus 
Stringy Bark ... ... £. robuHia. 

Iron Bark : Kino-Gum, White 

Gnm of Van Diemen's Land. E. re^inifct 
The Weeping Gam of Van Diemen's Land. 
Mountain Blue Gumof Vau-lJicmt m's Land. 
Black Gum of Van Diemen's Land. The Black 
ded Gnm of Van-Diemen's LamL The Cidoi 
of Van Diemen's Lsody and the Hsmia Gnm a 
Uo ascertained. 

Manna of Moreton Bay ... E. Manna. ( 
Biood wood of Port Jackson E. Corymbo 
White Gum of Mopotou Bay... K. .>^ubnlarn 
Whito Gum of the S. W. lu- f K. lencoaec 
tertor. ... ...( Cm. 

Dr. Bennett, in his " "Wanderings in 
South Wales," states tliat a lard-e qua 
of campliorated oil, which closely rtj*en 
the cajuputi, is produced from the foiiaj 
several species of Bncalyptns. Someo 
leaves, which are ofablnish green, ooi 
it in such ahuudance as to cover the I 
with oil when one of the leaves is gt 
rubbed against it. This Australian g 
possesses 130 species. Several of them 
been introduced into India^ and othe 
them might be so. The Australian ni 
gum trees, blue gum, grey, spotted, 
are terms which vary in each dist 
bnt many of them yield a tii 
tongher and more dniable for ship.boi(i 
tiian either oak or teak ; and not lisbl 
injury from salt water or white ants, 
the varieties atibrd a very valnable, cl 
grained, and highly scented cabinet w 
and essential oil is extraoted from the 1» 
of one variety, the E. robusta, which 
pronounced not unlike cajaputi, but ' 
fragrant. All the varieties tried on 
Neiigherries have succeeded, on every 
cription of soil, from the swamp toi 
poorest elay, at all elevations, bnt auew^ 
rate of growth little short of miraculonSi ' 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard wooA 
Britain progress at the rate of one 
annually. Honse-holders on the Neilgbei 
are now coyering their eomponnds with 
eucalypti and that pretty Australian fat 
rite the Acacin melano.V3'lon, which i« 
invaluable as a source of fuel, for, like 
perennial grasses, the more it is ont 
better it grows. Eucalypti form the a 
prevalent forest feature over the greater i 
of East and South Australia, nVallefl 
Leguminosaj alone. — Bent^elt, SiaiaM 
Eiuj. Cyc. Rn>fh, p. 301. 

EUCALYPTUS AMYGDALINA, 
HIT. The abundant Tasmania peypei 
tree, is the least valuable as a timber b 
but lbs. 100 of its fresh loaves yield tl^ 
pints of essential oil. — Benncti. 

EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLA 1 
Eucalyptus. ! 
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ixcalyptus resinifer v 

^ ClUFTUS CO&YMBOdA. SmEq- 

EUClLTPrrS GIG ANTE A. Ilwh, 
Smuijork is a large tree with a hard 
Yood bt fvelling and shriukiug with the 
jorjof Mies of the atmoflphere.— ^Benne^/. 

I BDCAL7PT1TS GLOBULUS. Lab. 
Cnms io 350 fMi wiUi a circumference of 
■> to ]C • feet, and has oft«n 200 feet 
■ itiiO'Ct a branch. It, has largfe leaves and 
Sajmvn and a hard, heavj and dense wood. 



TOCILTPTUS GUNNII, whenwound- 
feiytnakas the inhabitants of Vafi Die- 
IMflUid vrith a copious supply of a cool, 

f(rfi«rfj2c. «!!'_'htly aperient liqnid, whicli 
iBses Hid acqnires the properties of beer. 
— Jh#. tV- 

KCiLYPTUS KINO, See Eucalyptus 



.JCCALIPTITS LEUCODENBBOir. See 



iTPIirS HAIOTA. See En- 



ROLTPTUS MANNIFEBA, ezndes 

action and npp( nrance, but less 
•■■c^ It is not produced bj insects, and 
^^ipixn m tiie dry season. Other spe- 
MafAA & similar secretion at ^loreton Bay 
1^*^ VaL Diemen's Land. Mr. Backhonse 
*]= i: cc^-i'alates, and drwps from the leaves 
^fiiuckii often as large as an almond. — 

HSCALYPTUS OLEOSA, the plentiful 
imnh, ia not more than 12 feet 
J||i^jsi<]s the next largest amount of oil. 
—Ait/'. 

nriLYPTUS PERFOLIATA, is gi:ow- 
i^Z itai.dantlv. on the Xeilg-herry and 
Hills, and at Bangalore, in Mysore. 

titoM of the most hardy of the genus and 
I bitt saited to the hills. Enealyptus per^ 
^^^^ E. pnlvemlenta, exist in the open 
Edinbnrj^h ; they and other species 
■iDtlurire in the south and west of Eng- 
^■i See EvcTfiTcens. 

.iCCALYPTUSriPERITA. See Euca- 

ETCALYPTUS PULVEBULENTA. See 
l*Kiljptas, Eyergreena. 

\ KCCALTPTUS BBSINIFERA. 

j ^Boa. j il€tro!sidero8 gnmmifors, 

lottty liay kino tree. Brown gum tree. 
Mtifs of AnstrsUa, cnltivated in the 
^^*^ta Garden* Has leaves with very 
sad nnmeronilittlo dots. Thebork^ 



EUCHEUMA SPINOSA. 

says Dr. O'Shaughnessy, yields a gnm not 
inferior to kino, and sold as such. Tho 
bark of this and other species is so haxd 
as to caiue them to be ealled Iron-Bark 
Trees by the colonists. And the Bluo 
Gum-Tree and some others throw it off in 
white or gray lonpfitudlnul strips or ribands, 
which hanging down from tho branches, 
have a singular effect, iu the woods. Au 
astringent jnioe flows from this tree, named 
Botany Bay kino. Aiuslie quotes Dum-ul- 
ookwain as the Bazaar name of tliis kino, but 
that term properly applies to tlie '* iJragon'a 
blood." It is infusible, occurs in fragments 
of ▼ariable sise and form, often covered with 
brownish powder, brittle, thin, translucent 
and ruby coloured, fmctnre glassy and cho« 
colate coloured, of variable dcptiis of tint, 
destitute of odour. Tust<; austere and souie- 
what bitter, powder red- brown ; water dis- 
solves about two- thirds, alcohol three-foarths» 
ether one-twentieth only. But there are 
different staterpents made by writers on this 
subject. Mr. White, who has witnessed tho 
collection in AnstnJia, says a single tree 
will yield 500 lbs. of this kino in one year 
by incisions practised on the bark. Tho 
medical uses of this article correspond exact- 
ly with those of kino, as already described. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic, but their 
essential oil has not been sepented. 

Ifr. Simmonds says the astringent gnm 

common thronghont Western Australia, and 
of a considerable commercial value, i.s believ- 
ed to bo from the (Eucalyptus resinifera.) 
It is considered to bo inferior to the ordinary 
Kino (Pterocarpns marsupium^, and con- 
jectured by Pereira to become gelatinous 
when made into tincture. Its bark is a 
powerful tfuining substance, and a single 
tree will often yield 60 gallons of au 
astringent resinous-like substance hem 
incisions in its bark ; sold in the bazaars of 
India as a kind of kino. — Siinmonds. 
0*Shau'jJnu'S8tj, p. 336. SeeGums andHesins. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUSTA, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a 
most beautifhl rsd or rich Termilion-ooloured 
gum, which flows ontaa soon as the saw 
affords an opening. — Eng. CffC See Euca* 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUBULATA. See Euca- 

lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS VIMINLALIS and B, 
DumoBa, produce a manna. 

EUOHABIDIUM. A small plant beuw 
ing a purple flower. — BiddtU, 

EUCBEUMA SPINOSA, of Malacca* 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. 
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£UCEATID£S. 

Tlie plants and their syBonyms, whicli yield 
tlie commercial agar-agar art) as under: 
Eacheuma Spinosa. 



Fncns spinoBot, Likn. Plocaria 4iaDdida» K] 
„ tenax. QrioUUuria feenar 

Oi^rtina tcnaz,TL RNEB. „ spliioia. 

Agar Agar, Malay. Buluog, Jav. 
Karanir, „ Dongi Doogi, Mac. 

Saj'>r-k!irnng ,, 

The Ploc.iria Candida of Nees yields the 
Ceylon moss and tlio whole thallns oftliis 
one uf the Alg®, is aometimes imported from 
Ceylon into Britain, and used there for dress- 
ing silk goods. The Mahiy name of agar- 
agar is also given to the Gracillariai spii osa 
likewise nno of the Alf^ne, of the Order Rhody- 
meniaccoc and seems to Iiave as synonyms, 
Gigartina tenax also Gracillaria tenax, also 
FnonB tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and 
ihe honorable Mr. ^lorrison say of the Gi- 
gartina tenax, that the Chinese people col- 
lect this sea-weed on the coJist to a great 
extent using it iu the arts and aW for food. 
The Gigartina tenax is prepared as aflbrding 
an excellent material for glues and Tar- 
nishes. It is hoiled and the transparent 
glue obtaine<l is brushed upon a porous kind 
of paper called sbachi" which it renders 
nearly transparent. It ia also used as a size 
for stiffening silks and ganse, and extensive- 
ly employed in the manufacture of lanterns 
nnd in the preparation of paper foi- lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci 
are boiled down to a jelly by the islanders 
on the flonth and extensively used for food, 
it if* known in commerce under the name of 
actir-agar. ' WlUiams, p. 275.^ The Honor- 
able Mr. Morrison says the Gracillaria tenax 
is the Fncns tenax of Turner \ about 27,000 
Ibn. are annually imported into Canton, from 
the provinces of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, 
and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. Thn 
Ch inese make it the basis of an excellent 
glue and varnish, and employ it chiefly in 
the mannfactnre of lanterns, to strengthen 
or vamish the paper and sometimes to 
tliicken or pive a js^loss to silks or ganze. 
Mr. Neill thinks that the fxummy substance 
called Chin-ciiou, or hai-tsai, in China and 
Japan, may be composed of this sabstaaoe. 
Windows made of slips of bamboos and 
crossed dia£rotially, have frequotitly their 
inforsticcH wholly filled witli the transparent 
glue of hai-tsai. Honorable Mr.Mprri8oii,Coin- 
pendioui Sumtnary. WilUanui,Qee Agar-Agar, 
AJg». Edible sea weed. Fnoos, Plocaria. 

EUCBATIDBS. A Baetrian king, B. C. 
185 who raled orer Bactriana, Ariana, Pa- 

talene, Syrastrene, Larice, Xisa, Gandharitis, 
Pcukelaotis and Taxila. While still rulitif^, 
AutiuiacUus Nicophorua seizud pai t of h.ia 



EUDYNAWIS ORIENTALIS. 

dominions and after the parricidal mn 
by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countrie) 
mained in the hands of Antimachns S 
phoms and Apollodotns. The Arian wri 
character was adopt-ed first, on the coil 
the Greek kin^rs, from Ennratides d'»w 
the barbarian kint^IIenniens. Eucratidf-s 
the earliest of the Greek kings of Bac 
Eabnl and Aria who adopted bilinsrna] 
scriptions on his coins. It is suppose* 
did so consoqnont on his conquest of 
Parapiimisus after assumption of tlie titl 
Great:>Kiug. Ou his murder, bis wide dc 
niottsave snpposed to have been brokra 
several independent kingdoms. His pa 
cidal son, ruled for a few yean over i 
tria and Paropamisus. 

According to Cunningham (HuLFm 
l». 57. • Enoratides invaded India B. C. 
and annexed the Pnnjab, wbioh on his 
mise fell to Menander or Apollodotus. A 
of kins^s, he says, had been obtaineii fi 
recently discovered coins, of Grcf^k mintj 
bearing Arian inscriptions on the rere 
ranging ftvm 153 to 120 B. 0., who 
supposed, upon good grounds, to have b 
sovereigns of the Punjab, the valley of 
Indus, and Cabul. — Thomas' Prin*^. I 
ioru of the t'wxjaby Vol. \ p. o7. 

KUDBMOS, a Greek ruler in the Pnnj 
who, along with Taxiles and Poras i 
mimed by Alexander to succeed Philip, 
the murder of the latter by the nicrcin 
soldiery. The Greek Colouists in the Pmu 
had first been plaeed tEUider Philip while 
Civil administration remained in the h« 
of Taxiles and Porus. After Alexandj 
death in B. C. Wl'o Kudemos made him 
master of the country by the treacher 
assassination of king Porus. A fevv y( 
later in B. C. 817, he marebed with 9< 
infjwitry and 5000 cavalry and 120 eleph^ 
to the assistance of Eumenes, aiid diJ 
service at the battle of Gabiene hut, duT 
his absence, Chandragupta, roused 
natirvtt, and slanghtfred and expelled 
Greeks. See Chandrng^upta. 
KUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. iw« 

Cnovlos macu1atliaf.0intL I Cnonlns mindnncnsi 
„ niger. j „ scolopaceus, Lj 

Kokil. Bbno. Kokila, I 

KotI (the male) Hind. Nalhik (male) 
Korpyala, (the fcm) „ Pcxlak (fi nuilc) 

The male bird is greenish blink throng 
out, and the female ia glossy dusky g 
spotted with white above. Like the Cnci 
the koil lays its eggs in the nests of c 

birds. The nest of the " seven broth* 
the *' Sat Bhai," is selected occasionil 
and it is a curious sic,'ht to see these sO 
birui uiutcdly fcediutj the young kuil i 
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EUGENIA, 

ras been hatched in their nest. BecanRe the 
i'iiA song is especially beard at the season 
of spring it ia oiklled the friend of love. 

Sweet bird, whom loviBni deem TMVtft 
Skillt-d ti) direct tho god's onvpnomrd sliafts 
And tnmo the proadest heart ; Oh, hither guide 
M J lovelj fagiti^ or lead my gtepe 
Te where she stnja. 

Moon Pantheon p. 206. The Hero and 
ih^ Nymph p. 247, Jerdan Birdi 1342. See 
Kaineri. 

EU6BISS0NIA TRISTIS. Grif, 

Bjirtam, MaI-at. 
k palm growing (Hi the liills about Ching, 
Uilacca and Peuang. Thu leaves are used 
in Penaag in making mats for the sides of 
louses, also for thatch, and for all the pnr- 
p>^^ to which those t)f the Nipa fratioans 
«t applied.— 6' Palois. 

A genns of plants named in 
lioQoar of Prince En gene of Savoy. It 
«>3nta;uN nearly 200 npeciea, thoBgb nnni- 
bers have been removed to the genera Neli- 
tH«,JwsiQia, Myrcia, Sizyginm, Caryophy- 
Aaisd Jambosa^in which are now contained 
jt th« Qote^Tree, the Rose- Apple, and Jamoon 
of India, formerly included in £u taenia. 
TVis e%nr,j ij, contined to tiie hot and tro- 
pw»l pm* ot the world, as Brazil, the West 
hiiii bkadn, and Sierra Leone, and ex- 
tpa^from the Molucciis and Ceylon in the 
^oc.'Cto Silhct and the foot of the Ilinm- 
Itjasia the north. Some of the specii's 
a warm volatile oil in their iierba- 
^'tu parts; abound in taimin: yield good 
wood: and a few have fmits which are 
^'■^■hh, though not very Agreeable, from 
u.U(< imprv^tiat-ed with the aroma of the 
«l Dr. Wight gives, iu loones, the following 
■piMiof Bogenia: 



(T larjstif >lia, 

I, SBOJt TlW, 

» li-.uia, 

'*! . l^ao'.rii, 
• •ttpkxicaulU, 

ejiiidricn. 
» l«ai> il.-jna. 



(J) panciflora, 
„ polypotnl*. 
„ purpurea, 

., tertiifolia, 
(8) ttltertiifniia, 
Arnottiniia, 
hnifliiuta. 



(S) montanl^ 
tnyrtioUa, 

„ obUtA, 

„ ohiiisifaHn, 
,. o[)ercul«t*, 
paniulii. 



ciil<)[ih,vlhfolia, „ polyantim, 
car> Mphyllilolia. „ priecox, 
CHfyophyllosa. „ pnU-hella, 



„ ri/lK-u uttt, 
„ rcvuliita 
rottleriaa^ 
rubeoa. 
„ rabtoaada» 
„ mlicifolist 
Bvlvesuia* 
thnrnra, 
UxldalioidM* 



ceraaoides, 

,, conli folia. 
,, CMrymbOM, 

„ ffrri^tnea, 
„ fruticisa, 
gUui'lalifera, 

„ jambolana, „ 

„ jiirabolana, var. „ vennsta, 

micrfjcarpa. Wallichii, 
„ lanceiefolU, Zeyl&aic*. 

Mr. Tbwaites mentions as growing at no 
>^'4teleralion in Ceylon, tiie Eugenia de- 
f ra, Thw., a small tree near Galle. Eugenia 
£»' cif(^ra, Thw., a small tree at llt igam Corlo ; 
iiageuia fulva, Thw., a small tree at Pas- 
<iooQ Corle ; Eageuia rivalorum, Thw., a 
nail tret on tho boala of otnaiiig in the 



EUGENIA ACRIS. 

Singherajah forest, between Galle and Rat* 
napoora, and Eutren'a terptiopli ylla, Thw., a 
middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Hat- 
napoora distrioto, and Keigam Oorle. Ea- 
genia mabaeoideii, (Wujht Illust.) grows in 
tho central province, at an elevation of 4,000 
to 7,000 feet. Eugenia Mooniana, Wi'/ht, lU, 
IS abnndant in the central province, up to au 
elevation of 4,000 feet, and Eugenia Will- 
denovii, D. C. Tambaleya-gass, Singh., is 
c ommon in the hotter pnrt^ of the Vsland 
Dr. McClelland names seven species of 
Pegn, vis. Eugenia nerroea, E. pulchella, 
B. mjrtifolia, Tha-bai-jeen, Burnt, B. Jam- 
bosn, of tho Southern parts of Pegn^ afford* 
ing dark strong wood. 

Eugenia pulchella, Khway-tha-byai, Bnnn. 
very plentil'ul in the Pegu and Tounghuo 
districts. 

E. vulgaris, Thabyai-tha-phan. Burnt. 

E. ternifolia, Tbab-yew-tha-hyai, Bunn. 
and E. jambolana also occur, but less 
plentifally than E. pnlchelU. These all 
afford excellent close grained strong timber, 
but subject to tho attacks of white ants. 
Wood red colour, strong and adapted for 
honse-bnilding.— /)r*. Witfht and McUlel- 
land, Voi'/t, 'I htpaiiei, Eng. Cue, 

BUGBNIA, Speeiet. 

Tbab-veh-tha«pan. BuRX. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh, of Briti.sh 
Burniali, have n hard red coloured wood, 
close, but not straight grained, and supposed 
to be brittle. Tho wood is subject to the at- 
tacks of white ants. The stems are occa- 
sionally used for canoos. This is also nf*ed 
for house building. Breaking weight of tho 
" Thabyehgah" E. caryophy llifolia, 254 lbs. 
A cabio foot weighs 50 lbs. In a fnll grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is M) feet and ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cnbio foot. 
(Note. — This seems to be Dr McClellaud'a 
E. vulgaris.) — Drs. McOMland andMranU, 

EUGENIA, Sp'sdcs. 

Tha-bya. Blrm. 

A tree of Moulmein — -Col. CaL E9, 18G2. 
EUUENIA. Specu-8. 

Tha-bya-gyio. Bcav. 
A tree of Monlmsin. Wood soft, used m 
the ordinarv purposes of a building materiaL 

—CaL CM.' Ex. \m-2. 

EUGENIA ACttIS, W. ^' A. 

Eageuia pitnenta, Z>. 0. wr. ovalifolia. 
MyrtUB pimonto, Linn. wr. Istifolia. Aoeft. 

„ acris. Sw, 

„ oaryophyUata. Joflg. 

„ ai-dniutica. Pott, 
MjTcia aoris. D. 0, 

„ p u Rw w gin— , V, v. 
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Wild Cinnamoii Tree, Eno. 
n Clore „ ,, 



EUGENIA CARYOPHYT.LATA. 

I Sung, UiHi). 

A small tree, introduced from America, 
grows in Bombay, the bavas bavp a pleasant 
■mell when bmist d. Timber hard, red and 

heHvy, rapnblt' of boinn- polished and nsed 
for mill cogs and otlior purposes, where 
much friction is to bo sustained. — Dr.Eiddellf 
Voifft 

EUGENIA ACUTANGALA. Imm. 

Baningtonia acntangula. 

Hinjolo. Ukia. 

Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Gunjani and Gumsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet, circnm&renoe 4} feet 
and height m>m ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 6 foot Grows in abund- 
ance on the banks of rivers. The wood is 



EUGENIA JAMBOLANA_- 

nnopened flowers, the flower bnds- 
hardly found on the Bombay side, ii 
the Savitree. South of that river it i 
only in Baees or greenwood jun^li 
about temples. The wood appeajn 
equal to that of ihe common Jamt 
Eugenia jambolana. — Dr,Oib»onf Vox^ 
A. R. See cloves. 

BUGBNIA OABTOPHTXiIiTE 
Roxb. ; W. ICt 653. 

Calypkranthfle oaryophyllifolia. Aint. 

Chotojam, Bexo. | Naurei, 



Nawel mamm» 
Neredn raann, 
„ tAmttn, 



Tbab-yoh-prah, Brsy. 
Nanulidi VrikHba. Can. 
Na wrel wood t ree , A .v g T a m . 
Koata naga ? Tam. 

Grows in Coimbatore, in the Nc 
Circan, in Bengal and British Burmc 
is a native of variona parts of India ^ 

luxuriantly in almost every soil and. ai^i 
Flowering time tiie hot season ; bears a 
berry, black when ripe, the feize of 



not aflected by damp, and is therefore gene- 
rally used for the wooden frame work at the 
bottom of wells. Bice pounders are also 

made of i*- ^'"^ medicimxHy i^'iio "j^ves a &^b1i Wii^rif U 

to women after ohildbirth^Oapte** her, and the wood is Tery strong, close 

I ed, hard and durable. The ditferent 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOXilA. Boxh.-, W 

ni. ; W. Ic. 

llovi chettu, Tf:r,. | M<»yi cl.ottn, Tkl. 

Very common on the Kagari hills. — Flora 
Andh, 

EUGENIA AMCBNA. TkwaUM. A small 

tree of Ceylon, at Kokool, Corle and Do- 
losbage district, np to an elevation of 1,500 

feet.-TA/". 

(Ji'.2s i A BRACTKATA. Roxb, ; W ^' A. 
Rozbargrhii, P. G. 
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Zeylauica. lioah. 
w keta. Ham. 
llyrtns braoteata. Wi(ld$. 

littoralb. Fnrb. in E. I. C. IflM. 
ooromandeliaa%. Koen* 
raMifoiia Wiad$, 
latifolia. nmfn$t 
neyoei. Bprmg. 

Aramanda. Tkl. | Goragamadi. 

Arivita. „ I 

A shmb, frequent in low jungles near the 
B( .1 oil the Coromandel coast, and in ihe 

Northern Circars. It is nnlv used for fire- 
wood. It likewise cri'ows at J&fina in Cey- 
on. — Flora Andh.., TUuHiiieB. 

EUaENIA GARTOPHELiBnif, its 
berry is eaten in d'yloii. 

EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLATA. Thvn. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus. Linx 
Myrtua cau-yopbyllus. Spi-ewj. 

lAvunga. BsKCk j BouJoinbooL Mahb. 

Glove troe. Eng. | 

A tree of the Mpluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India, in Travancore, also in Mauritius and 
Bourbon. The cloves of commerce axe the 



of Eugenia, called Thab-yeh in lirii isl 
mall, have a hard, red colored wuotl, I: 
straight grained, and supposed to be I 
The stems are oooasionally used for c 
especially those of Thab-yeh-gah, tbe 
ing weight of which is 254 lbs. A cub 
weighs oG lbs. In a full jjjrcnvn tree or 
.soil, t he average length oi tbe truuk t 
first braaoh is 20 feet, and avera^ 
measured at 6 feet from the gi*ound ia i 
It sells p.t 8 annas per cubic foot. — Zh-M 
burgh, ]VI(}ht find lhantJi\Mr»Rohde*m j 
Voigt Cai. Cat. Ex. 18t>2. ; 

E0GBNIA GABTOPHYLLIFq 
Lam. not Jlo«ft. Syn. of Sysigium jaa 
num. — J). 0. 
EUGFNIA CERASOIDE!=:, RoxK\ 

Thabjebgvm. BrBM. 

The different kinds of Thabyeb of 

Burmah have a hard red coloored wo< 
not straight giaineJ and supposed 
brittle. The stems are occasionally us 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs 
full grown tree on good soil, the 
length of the trunk to the first bran 
feet and average girth measured a 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at R 
per cabio foot. — Dr. Brands, Cat. C 
1862. 

EUGENU JABfBOLANA, Lam. ^ 

Sysigium jambolanum, D.C ; W. IcW^Ht. 

„ caryopbillifoiiain, D. O. 
Bogwua jmmboUuM. £am. 

janibeliffra, Roxh., in E I. C. Mvs. 
obtusifolia, liozb. FL /ad. i p, 48^. 
caryophyllifolia, Lam. 
Cslypteantiics jambolana. Willie, 

. caxyophyUifoiia, WiUdtm 
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EUGENIA IiAUBINA. 

Myrtas comilii, Linn. 

Kalo jam, Bbno. | Sirra naga. Tax. 

Bnrra jamoa, Htin». | Kotti iMgft nmnHB, 



Rai jamoBy 
Jambool, Maub. 
Koatti nagamanm f Tax. 
Kirarlay f TaM. 
Peru na^gil» 



M 



Podda ncredii, 
Saaoa uereda, 
Jamo, 

Bodn jamn, 

Cooje« jamo. 



Tel. 
UbuP 



Mr. Boiberi Brown of the Madras Agri- 

Horticnitnral Gardens considers that ibis is 
the Calvptranthes caryopbyllifolia and jam- 
bolana be sent for specimens according to 
the Tamil names, Nawel Maram and Naga 
manuB^d thaj were both the same plants ; 
and, as far as he can make them ont, the fbl- 
k)wine arc one species : 

Sjaugium jambulannm. 

Eugenia caryophjllifolia. 
„ jambolana. 

Gkljptranthes carjophylli/olia. 
jumbohina- 

About Madras, tbi^i tree is generally mnch 
destroyed by the Carpenter Bee. It, like- 
wise, grows in tbo Bombay side of India, in 
Coimb;ttore, iu Ganjam and Gumsnr, in 
Benpil and Kemaou. It is fonnd in all tbe 
Bonibaj ghat and coast forests i also pretty 
extcBntsiy near yiHages, where it has been 
pbnted. The tree is not very common 
^therin Bodop'oda or lower Goorasnr, but 
is said to be rather plentiful in tbe Choka- 
paad forests. There ai-o two kinds there 
tenned respectively the "Bodo" A " Coojee" 
Js&o. Dr. Wight, writing in Coirabatore, 
fays " of this wood I have no knowledge, it 
is said to be brittle and bad, but is describ- 
ed by Ainslie as fit for honse bnilding pur- 
posse." Bnt Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight under.rates the quality of tbe wood, 
and he says that it makes excellent beams, 
bat on account, probably, of its brittleness, 
is never out np for cabinet purposes* The 
bark affords aUoge supply of a kino extract. 
•—Drg. Wight and Gibson, Capt. Macdovaldy 
Voi^ Cleghom^ Punjab Ee^ort^KvUu and 
Kangra p. 82. 

EUGtSNIA LAUBINA,— ? 

Wal homnhoo, Snrev. 

Under these names Mr. Mendis menl^ons 

atimber tree of tbe central province of Cey- 
lon, nged in honpe buildings. A cubio foot 
weighs 3GRj9, and it lasts 15 years. 
EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. Unn, 

Jaabtwa MaUccensis, D. C. 
n parparascens, „ 

„ domestica, „ 

Malaka amrool, Bno. | Jamba Malacca marazn, 
NsBifaBlI paio, MiUA&. I Tam, 

This tne WW Inmighi to lodia fiwm Malac- 
ei. The fruit aomewhat reflemblee a pear 



EULOrHLV VIRENS. 

in shape, is pleasant to the taste, is reckoned 
▼ery wholesome, and bears some resemblance 
in taste to a juicy apple, bnt it is aTory in* 
difTerent fruit. Drs. Ainalie and JfbsOll* 
EUGfijS^lA JAMBOS. Linn. 



Jambosa vulgaris, D, C« 
Beng. 

DUK. 



Gulab-janinn, Peas. 
Raja jemba, Sans. 
Jambo, Sixoa. 
Jambn-iiawcl maramTAic 
Jemba-neredi mana Tel. 



Gulab jam, 
Galabi jam, 

Rose ai^de Eng. 

Jamb, HlKD. 

Jam, 1Ca£Bal. 

Ghrowtinboth the Indian peninsulas^ in 
Bengal and in Sirmore. This tree bears a light 

whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a rose flavor, whence 
its English name. It is commonly culti- 
vated in gardens on the coasts and in Hy- 
derabad. It is easily propagated by seed, 
nnd crows luxuriantly in a £TOod garden soil. 
The led coloured species, having the sanio 
flavor, is called the Jambo Malacca, The 
fruit is not mneh esteemed. In Tenasserim, 
the rose apple is cnltiyafccd to a small extent 
in European gardens.--I/r». Avuiie, 228, 
Mason and Riddell. 
EUGENU OBTirSIFOLIA. Both, 

Thabyehgjo, BOBX. 

The diffiBrent kmds of Tfaabyeh of British 

Burmah have a hard, red colored wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to bo 
brittle. The stems uro occa.sionalIj used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil ike avenge 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at G feet 
from tbo ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandie, Oal. Cat. 
Ex. of 1862. 

EU-HO, called also the Yun-Lian-Ho, a 
river of China, a tributary of the Pei-ho 
river. At the junction is the town of Teen- 
tsing-foo a place of great trade. 

EUL^nS, an ancient town in Sn8iaa% 
supposed by some to be the Ulai of Daniel 
viii. 2, the Cissia of Herodotus, Snsa and 
the modern Shush. See Kburdistan, Susa. 

EULOPHIA YIEENS. l^BB.W.Ie. 
Lhnodontm virens Roxb. Corr. Rbeedo. 

Vodura pndda, TeU 
Gora ohettu gadda, „ 
Raye dura dompa, „ 
Orlds, TvXAXi, 

Sntnrynn, „ 
Tui phyla, „ 

Cue of tbo plants the tubers of which 
form part of the Saleb misri or Salop of Cmn- 
mwoe. Most of the rhizomata and roots of 
the species of the family OrcbidaceeB yield 
starch in a peculiar form. Tbe roots of tbo 
species of Orchis are used in Europe under 
the namo of Salop aa an article of diet, and 



tuSalib, Ar. 
Hind. Pebs. 
Whitlow root, Eng. 
Salop, ^ „ 
Salep misri, «, 
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EUONYMUS. 

llic same nsG is made of the rhizomata of a 
species of Eulophia in the East Indies. Al- 
though specimens of the plant were Iwonght 
from Oaehmere by Dr. Royle, they were not 
in a state of preservation to be identified. 
JAiuUe}/ Thyra Medica. Eng. Cyc. Bird- 
wood. Hogg ». 779. Voigt G29. 
EUMENES. See Ohendragupt*. 
EUMETA CRAMBBIL Weflw. 

Sack Tracer, Gbbm. | Knnrli Pnchi, 
Dalmo-Kattea, Sinoh. | Mnluka Raaan, 

This 18 one of the wood moths or wood 

carriers of Ceylon. The insect gathers » 

Inindle of thons or twigs about it, binds them 

together by threads so aa to form a case. 

The male, at the close of the pupal re.st, es- 
capes from one end of the case, but to the 

female it is a covering for life. Another 

raeoies is B. Templetonii. Tsfwani** Oeylon. 

See Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS, are still employed in the 

honseholda of the mahomedans and hindns 

of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and India. We 

lesni from Herodotus, (Ub, 6),tliat tbe Per- 

f fi^na in remote times, were waited npon by 

etinnchs, and some attribute to them the in- 
vention. Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 

(lib. 14), ascribes the origin to Semiramis. 

Bnrton says that they were not known in 

Arabia at the time of Mahomed, but in the 

chapter of the Koran on " Nur" or Light, 

men who have no need <^ women are spoken 

cf as persons before whom women may ap- 
pear: the learned, however, do not ngvi-e 

as to who were here meant. Burton also 
{Pilgrimage ii. 74 to 155) mentions eunuchs 
coming to the prophet's tomb. Nearly all the 
slave hnnters in Abyssinia when they eatoli 
a young lad, mutilate him and send hira over 
to Mecca ; but it is mentioned that thoy are 
Btill mutilated in liajputaoa and in Aurunga- 
bad. Dr. Wolff {Bokhara vi. p, 217) men- 
tions that in his time several of these eunuchs 
were married to several wives, and he in- 
stances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfa- 
han. Sir John Malcolm had known only 
two or three insianoes of eonnohs being em- 
ployed in situations of trust during the reign 
of the king of Persia to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that 
they were treated with uncommon attention 
■nddeferenoe. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan 

•nnnehs are few, and there are many women tnrai oroer oi exo-enous i;— ^ 
dressed as men and emnloyed as musicians i China many plants are c^^l^V^Jl^ eUin? : 
and military ^^rds^^^alcolm^s Hilary o/ ^^^^l ^ ^^1?^!?"^^ 
Persia, Vol ii, i>. 488. 155 n. Bwrkm'a astoj^ngofl is denved from the^^^^ 

- ~ o*" t^T^ P belonging *P "^P^e3^ 

ceous family, for mixing with painw 
ing boats, &c. It is deleterious when 
into the system, bntdoes W>*.fPPS^„i 
inre those whonse or express it.— 



EUPHOIIBIACE.'E. 

Asia. E. echinatns of Nepaul is a shmb or 
climber, there are tbrsennnamed spedesis 

Kaghan, BarphuU" and " Siki" sad 
" Butten." E. glaber occurs in Chittagong: 
E. grandifloras and E. Hamiltonianus ia 
the Dehra-Dhoon. E. grossus in NepauLE. 
diohotomns: E. GoQgbii sad E. aontangnlai 
in the Peninsula. — Voigt. 

EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 
Saki, Hi?rD. | Bar.phiiUi, Ui». 

Wood hard and useful. 
EUONYMUS GARCIXIFOLIA (?) 
A small tree, growing near the Bomlw 
ghats in the npper country to the south. Iti 
seems to be often cultivated in Cannra, on 
account of its strai^htness, as nppHcable for 
house rafters. It does not reach a size soffi- 
ctent to fit it for general purposes.— •1)1'.; 
Oibson. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS. WigH lU. 
178, A middle sixed tree of Newera and 
other very elevated parts of Ceylon.— Tfc*. 
En. p{. Zeyl p. 73. 

EUONYMUS TINGBNS. The barkm 
the inside is of a fine yellow colonr similar 
to that of Rhamnus- It is used to mark the 
Tika on the forehead of tbe bindns, snd ii 
considered by the natives to beusefalm 
diseases of the tye—RoyU. O'ShaughaMjft 
page*272. 

EUPATOR, the surname of Antiochn> Y. 
ft Syrian king B. C. 164. See Gieeksrf 

EUPATORIUM TRIPLIXER\T:, Vahl 

E. ayapana. Vent. \ £. aromatioom. 

Ayapana, Bbno. Hum. . , 

The dried leaves and twigs arensediai 

medicuie. An infusion is a very agrecaWe 
diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, t*^ 
fluid ounces thrice daily, and is a fi^'*'"*! 
remedy among the native practitidO0ii> 
The leaves are used in the liaaritius as ft 
substitute for tea. There are several species, 
viz., E. Gnaco, E. oderatum, E. perfoliatnni 
and E. rotundifolium, or bone-set, is P***** 
ed of greater bitterness and less aroma, tm 
B. ayapana, and is slated to be employed witn 
much success as an aniiperiodic in *J^^*|^. 



mittent fevers of the United States of AagJ 
ca.^O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Fhar-f^ ^' 
Beng. Dispetuatoru 422-3. 

BUPHORBlACBLffl, Spwrgeicortf, 
tnral order of exownous plants 



a n*- 



Pilgrimage to UMoh Vol. in. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Celastraceno, of which 
about 28 species mostly small trees, are 
known to occur in the South and East of 
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EUPHORBIA BOJERI. 

Middle Kinodom^p. 107. See Eophorbia, 
GlajtiA etminft, Commia, Oroton, BmbKca ; 
Glvotia Rottleriformis, Hara crepitans 
Boxns, Jateoplia|Sieiniia,Ga8canl)». Slipper 

plant. 

EUPHORBIA, a genus of cxo^noni 
plants, giving its name to an extensive and 
impofrlant natural order. E. peplus, is pur- 
gative and emetic, in dose of 24 grs. E. 
geTardiaiifi, K. pitliyusa, E. Rvlvatlca, same 
TtTecfcj doee 15 to 24 grs. — O SiMughneny p- 
555. 

Voigt enumerates 31 species as known 
in India, vii : 





Laetn. 


Prolifera. 


Antiqnorntn 


Li^laria. 


Prmii folia. 


Arboresoeus 


Linearis. 


Punicca. 


Bojeri. 


Lophof^oaa. 


Fyrifolia. 


BnpJeorifoUa. 


MacnliMa. 


Seeaiflura. 




Melliilora. 


Spleudens. 


ftMBeoloidM. 


KeviiKa. 


Tliyniifolia. 


Eenti* 


Pan- i flora. 


TiracuUi. 


UirtA. 


Pokata. 


Trigona. 




Peplis. 


Uniflonu 




Piota. 





.\nd in otiier conntries are E. balsami- 
fcr* and K. Canariensis. 

EUPHORBIA, Species. Tamiila> Bubm. 
Used for frames of lacfjuercLl ware. 

EUPflORBIA AGUIA, (alUnis, species) 
gnm» in the nuranteine of Gaahmere, where 
it if ofieina]. The root of this pla^t is 
Bwoetimes as tliick as the arm, knotty, with 
bonglia, and is blackish, whence the Cash- 
meriana call it the black Hirbee (Euphorbia) 
tad oonrider it the strongest of all other 
ipecies (white, yellow, etc.) A man who 
hftd taken such a root out of the ground not 
having observed the rule to have the wind 
baidnd Him, got a swollen face, from tke 
powerlttl Tnpors. — Honigbeiftrf page 274. 

EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. Lmn, 
R4ub. W. ic. Rkeeds. 



KaraShij, Brmo. 
TnanKTilar Spurge, Emo. 
Ktra^ij, Hind. 
SianI, 



tt 

H 



Shadida knlli, Malbal* 
Shadi-e kalli, Tam. 
Bonta Jamuda, TUL. 
Bomma Jemuda g „ 
fionta^jhemoda. „ 

A common plant in the South of Asia. 
According to Ur.O\Shaughnps«y,(pa^e 564,) 
no Eaphorbium resin is obtained from this 
species in India ; other writers however 
that an immense quantity of gum 
resiu, miL'lit bo collected from it. The dried 
stalks are the cheapest of firewoods.— /rvin&>. 
(/Shaughnegey 664. 

EUPHORBIA BOJEBI. Boibb'b -bv- 
FIOBUA. This large soarlet-flowered spedes 
of eophorbia from Madagascar is very ooxn- 
aon IB gardens in Tenasserim* — Maton, 



EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. 
EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Linn. 



Sheer-darakht«zekoom 



Snduanda, 
Farbione, 



Malata. 
Moaocco. 



Canriry Spurge. 

Akc-ii nefbeh, 

Firlyo'in, ,| 
Firbo^oon, 

Shia^dsaon, BuanaB. 

In the Canaries, on volcanic floil» E. Oa* 
nariensis and K. laphylla form great bnihes 
with arms like caudelabraa. 

EUPHORBIA CERElEORMiS. See Eu- 
phorhia witiquoram. 

EUPHORBU CONTINIFOLIA. See 

Euphorbia ATifiqnornm. 

EUPHORBIA CA.SJOIEREANA; Tsoir, 
or Tsuk of Cashmere root oi" a dark brown 
colour, abont an inch thick and is officmal in 
Cashmere. — Honujhergcr, 2'. 274. 

EUPHOaSlA CATXXMANDU. W.SU. 
W. Ic. 



Til- 



Aku Chenrnda, Tel. | Katti maudn, 

In Telugu litei*all^ knife medicine" be- 
cause nseato fix knives in wooden handles, 
the juice of this plant is nsed in cementing 
iron with other substances (the blade and 
handle of a knife for instance.) It is common 
in the Northern Circars and is called Akoo 
Chenroodoo — which is described in Cbmp- 
bell's dictionary as Euphorbia NeriifoHa." 
This species and its product were brought tO 
pubhc notieo bv Mr. Walter Elliot. 

EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. 

TithymaloB CyparisBias. | ri<pvfia\os. Diosc. iv. 165, 

Europe. Boot excessively acrid. Des 
Longchampa considers the bark of the 
root a good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 gm. 

— O'Sh aughneastf. 

EUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES. See 
Euphorbia yermcosa. — Honigherger, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA GERARDIANA. See Eu- 
phorbia. Euphorbia antiquornm. 

EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA, vege- 
tates ia the gardens of Cashmere. The j uice 
is very aond and irritating. The seeds oi 
this plant are offidDa), and combined with 
toasted pepper arc recommended in oholera. 
— Huniijhei-ger, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu- 

phorbia aiitifjuorum. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIEOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquornm. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUA17HA. Ac 

tion of root exactly like that of Ipecacuanha, 
bnt moro violent. It only requires to be 
given in proportionally small doses to be a 
perfect substitute for the best ipecacuan. 
(yShd/ughneny, p. 666. See Snphorbia 
antiquonun* 

EUPHOKBIA LAPHTLLA. SeeEnphor* 
bia. 
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ET'PTTORBIA PITHYUSA. 
EUPHORBIA LATHYftIS, 

SpmgOL Eng. I Caper sparge. Bm. 

The seed of this Euphorbiam contains 
yellow fixed oil, stoarine, acrid brown oil, 
crystalline matter, brown resin, an extrac- 
im eolonring matter, and vegetable albu- 
men. — fySfunnihitessi/, JK ."'BS. 

EUPHOOBIA LIGULABIA, Boxb. 

ii. p. 465. 

JInusa sij, Bkno. | Sha Zoutir', Bi rm. 

A plant sacred to Munsa, or Manisa, the 
goddeaa of serpents. The root of the tree 
mixed with black pepper is employed for the 
enre of snake bitos, both internally and 
externally. — O'Slinuahnesstf, p. 664. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULATA. Thi.s large 
colamnar Euphorbia is common all along 
the Soane river, and is need everywhere for 
fences. — Hoi)J:ei\ Il'nn. Jour. Vol. 1, p. 46. 

EUPHOUlUA LOXGIFOLIA, its yellow 
root i.s long and smootli for about lialf an 
inch to an inch in diameter and in called the 
ydlow Hirbee. This species is need at Lshore 
as well as in Cashmere. The Gashmeresn 
surgeons apply it in fifltnlons sores, Ao* — 
Jlonlqhprqrr, p. 275. 

EUPHOKBIA MAUBTTANICA. See 
Enphorbia antiqnoram. 

EUPHORBIA NEBIIFOLIA. Linn, 
Sjm of Euphorbia nivnluk Buck* 

EUPHOBBIA KIVULIA. Bueh.W.l6, 

Eui^UMhia Kercifolia, Linn. Roxh. RhMd9, 

Pattakarie, SahS. 
i:Uo kalli, Tax. 
Akajemsda crohe- 
mndo, Tb&. 



Shij, Bkng, 
ratteoD i or F'tan, Dlk., 
HlNDw 

Sii, 

Ella kalli, M.\lf.al. 



Branches round, juice nsed by the natives 
as a purgative, cztemally as a stimnlant in 

rheumatism and contracted limbs; leaves 

diuretic. Gro ws all over the rocl<y parts of 
theDeccan. Abundant over all the hills witli- 
in some milea of Ajmcer. It has a whiti.sh 
dead appearance, except during the rains, 
and forms a capital fence rmmd fields, 
Ao, — ^Jrsms, EiddeU, HonighergeTf p, 375, 
0*Shaughrtr<f!tr. p. 565. 

EUPlIOUlii A OFFICINARUM. Arabia, 
and Africa. Mr. Pereim con.siders the Mo- 
gadore Enphorbinm resin to be produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson 

flower. O'Slimirihnrsffff, p. SGI. 
EUPHORBIA PlLUiilFERA. 

Umawm patcUeh*ari8e. Taji. 
An aibondant weed to be foond every- 
where ; nsed but seldom, mixed with others 
as greens. Bee Yegetablea of Sonthem 

India. 

EUPHORBIA PTTHYUSA. See Eu- 
jphorbia, Euphorbia aatic^uorum. 



EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. 

EUPHORBIA ROYLE AN A. 7?oi». G 
wild in the Suwalik tract ; is used as a la 
plant growing on a dry rock. In eac 
ments on the milky juices of varioua p. 

to get a substitute for red lead in etc 
steam joint and as a coating for cist* 
&c., by boiling- down iliu juice of this o 
orbia, adding dates and again boilLugj" 
skimming, a gntta-percha-like materia] 
obtained better fitted for the purpose 
that from the Ficus Indica or F. roli^ 
&c., but practically tlie experiment does 
appear to have had much result. 
Siewartf If. P. 

EUPHOBBU THITMIFOLIA. 
Ro9h, 

Shwpt kirui, BSHS. 
SUwot Kbcrua, „ 
Daddhi, Hind. 
Baetaviiida chada, Sans. 

Chin-amani, Tam, 

This little annual plant is common in 
S. of Asia. Its juice and flowers are poj 
tive and given in worms. — G'Shaugkneftti 
565. Dr. Honigherger^ 275. 

EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLL Idnn. 

Tlnikalli a 
Kalli, 



z 



Patcha-arise ? 
Siurapalodi, 
Biildora 

Viiynm, 
Reddi-v.iri-nana-bala 



Bkng. 



j0fniidii, 
Kalli Chemnday 
Munobe, „ 
Lodhoka sijlioo* 



Lanka pij, 
Milk hedge, 

Unarmed „ „ „ 
Indian Tree Spurge, „ 

Scudh, HiKD. 

Soyr Teg, ICabb. 

TimldUi, Malbal 

Natives of India, suspend in their hot 
a few branches of the milk hedge, to atti 
flies. The mature wood is very stroiigr ; 
durable when not exposed to wet. On 
Bombay side, it is extensively nsed, wh 
ever procurable, as a dunnage material 
the flat roofs of hnusos. It is suffictei 
close-grained to be ust fnl to turners. Co 
be readily creosoted, but is ver y s eldon 
scantling sufficient for sleepers. Wood lij 
colored, the root of old shrubs is nua 
stood to bo well adapted for gun stocks, 
plants of snHieient ago are seldom met wi 
Dr- Wight had often heard it spoken of 
excellent for gun stocks, bat it seen 
to him too H^t colored. On the Goi 
very it grows to a large tree and t 
wood seems hard but is not used. 
Gumsur and Ganjam it is not common, 1 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 fc 
and the height firom the ground to theint 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. T. 
plant is much u.sed for making hedges, a 
from its continual green appearance is w 
adapted for the purpose- It grows b* 
either npon a bank, or wall of luge stoi 
laid loosely for the purpose, having a go 
cover of earth upon it. Any cuttings w 
grow, and the plant if by itself will atti 
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1 EUPHORBIUM. 

wt hciq-lit of twenty feet or more. The 
^ makes the best charcoal forganpowder- 
Ipamaite of ft yellow tlimd4ike appear- 
and leafless, (the Cassyta filiformis) 
rery destrnetive to it, nnd will totally des- 
y !i tree or a wholo hedge in a short time, 
m removed. — (^Riddell.) Wood is light 
Kbredy tlie root of old iihrabe is mideratood 
bbe well adapted for gnn^Btocks, but plants 
i rafficient a^'e are seldom met with. The 
tlk mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
h^jf is an Indian specific in syphilis. The 
~ inilk is a Tiolent emetic end pnr- 
r—O* Shavghnessify page 563. Madras 
\^t{on of 1855. Drs. Wight, FiJMl, 
Giwn and Qleghorn^ Captain Beddome, Cap- 
Jfoedoaold. 

I EUPHORBIA. TITHYMALOroBS. The 



il:^peT plant, or buck-thorn, is thick, 
4«rp-pn?i'n leafed, prows about three feet 
^f^, bat, if kept trimmed, is admirably 
MtkpM for a bolder to a flower parterre : if 
<)<!fa^a<manT watered ia always greai.— 

El'PHORBLi TORTILIS. EotO, W.Ie. 



Pitt ttpd, 



Ab. 

DUK 

Saxs. 



Timktal'lBftlli, Tam. 
Timga jemndo, Tmu 



Tkk plat has pot its Tamul and Tclupu 
aon iirom its branches being scolloped and 
^*>Htiw milky juioe iBTeiy similar in 
its tffmaob and nature to tliat of the 

i'npiorbia antiquomtn, it is prescribed in 



>r:aj'i doses in conjunction with Palmira 
^ i-^H'') ondilated it acts as a yesioatory, 
I kt BUDBd with a certain portion of castor 
r f '^ft firms a useful embrocation in cases 
f'' and chronic rbeomatiBm.— .dt»'« 
Mn. Jled.p. 120. 

KOPHOEBIA VABIEGATA, can be 
n:^ d from seed in any common garden soiL 

EUPHORBIA ViaOSA. See Euphor- 
^jtotiqp omm. 
BPPHOBBB. Fb. Enphorbinm. 
CUPHOBBIBN GTIHMI. Gib. Eaphor- 

KL'PHOilBlUM. Exo. Lat. 
Ab. 



If 



Eaphorbien gnmmi, Gbb. 
Saynd^ka dnd, Himd. 
Sndnsndn, UaLAT, 
Vi^raksbira, 
Yi^rakaalaks, Bans. 
Dnlukpaheh-^'H', SiNon . 
Sbadr 'kaUi pall, Tah. 
Bonfta Jemmndn paln,TaCw 

k oonerete gam resin, obtiuned Arom 
^pborbia Canariensis of N. Africa and the 

'^itjaries; E. officinnrum of Arabia and 
''•'Tica ; E. antiquorum of Arabia and India, 
\ t«tngona. It ia used externally in 



1 * 
''mm. 



Beso. 
Buui. 
7a. 



EUPHRATES. 

EUPHORIA, a genus of fruit plants 
common to India and China, several species 
having been fonnd in the district of Silhet ; 
Dr. Roxburgh mentions the Chinese frnit 
E. Tjnnp;-an as indigenous in tlie mountainous 
country which forms the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and having had specimens of the 
Ltchi sent bim from old trees growing on 
the Garrow mountains, when the trees in 
Bengal were but small. Tlio Euphoria (or 
Nepheleum) litchi grows to 24 or 30 feet. It 
grows well in Bengal and the Mauritius, 
but in Madras has failed, and nntil recently 
was not very successful in Tenasserim.— 
Maf^on. Roylo lU. Hi'm, Bot. p. 136. 

EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, EDi)hrasy 
Eye-bright, a native of the heaths and pas- 
tures of Europe, of the Himalaya, Cashmere, 
and all the north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, 
slightly bitter and aromatic, once celebrated 
as an application to weak eyes, but now sel- 
dom or nerer cnijJrved. — &8ha'ughnef8i/, 
p. 478, JToqrf^ p. oG?, Honiffhergcr, p. 276. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic' and Persian, 
Forat or Forath, in the Hebrew language, 
Perath or Phrath, words which mean to 
fructify, or to fertilise. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
different seas ; and thus, from Armenia, as 
from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the 
Kizil Irmak through Asia Minor we reach 
the Black Sea, from whence there are inlets 
to Russia, Austria, Turkey, See. In the 
same way the Aras, by terminating in the 
Caspian, opens seveml routes towards Great 
Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Cen- 
tral Asia and China ; while the Tigris and 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramitica- 
tions, atford abundant means of communicat- 
ing with Persia, India, Arabia, and the con- 
tinent of Aftioa. An extensive mercantile 
intsroourse is also maintained with the same 
regions by moans of numerous caravans, 
which, since the time of Abraham at least, 
have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivem. The Euphrates rising 
near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Indian Ocean, almost t«kirting 
those of the Mediterranean, at one time 
formed the principal link connecting Europe 
commercnally with the East. It has two 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and the most northern of these sources, is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. E. 
^ Era-Bum. The branch from thenoe takes 
at fM a westerly direction, and after passing 
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EUPHRATES. 

within seven or eiglit railes of the capital of 
Armeaia, it is joiued by two small feeders, 
lis first large tribntur, howerer, is ihe 
MAhmskh Khatnn, whieh rans into it down 
iho plain of Tojmn. From hence tlie 
river, which is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of the Kara So, makes 
a ctrenit, windings through the monntains 
and over rapids, into the plain of Brsingan, 
through which it flows in the same general 
direction, close to the town of that name. 
At Ersingan, it is fordable oulj at a few 
places evea in the dry season. As it nears the 
ancient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, 
the stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of IGfeetandacarrent of three 
knots per honr in the aeason of the floods, 
when there are fourteen islands on some of 
■which nre sm ill towns. About 70 miles 
lower down is the modem castle of Felnjah, 
situated miles W. a^'N. of Baghdad. 
The average width in this . part of the river 
decreases a little, being only about 2-50 yards, 
with an ordinary dcptli of 20 feet ; and there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen islands, witbont wood. About 
Eelojah, at 6f miles N. 60" W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, takes 
place ; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Knf, and enters the Tigris at a point 
five niil'^s below Baj^hdad, but, until altered 
by Diiud Pasha to avoid the danj^er of iu- 
undatious, it joined the Tigris a little above 
the city. The dtstanoe from river to river 
(hy the oonrse of the Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1 83B) is 
about 45 miles. Near the junction of the 
Eaphrates and Tigris in L. 31 ° N. and L. 
47^ E., after a oonrse of 950 miles, is the 
walled town of Kurnah containing uL j\it SCO 
houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and the left of that of the Euphrates. 
It fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it was found in 1886 snd 1837. 
It is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is 
on part of the supposed site of ancient Apa- 
mea ; which probably stood within the line 
of walls still extending across the peninsula 
formed where the two great rivers oease to 
be known bv their individual names. The 
Eaphrates and Tigris, from this form one tidal 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and which 
takss nesrly a straight course. S. 37^ E. 
under the well known appellation of Shat-ul 
Arab, and when five miles below Knruah 
their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
tract of oountry, psnes a short distanoe 



EUPHRATES. 

westward of the ruins of Susa and lilcewij 
of the town of Hawizah. Aft«r receivu 
this accession^ the 8hatt-el-Avsb floi 
through date groves and near seven 
villages, chiefly on the left bank, and a 
length arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39 
miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 34° I 
direct from Knmah, In the whole of th: 
distanoe there are but two islands, both < 
them larefe ; and the river has an areng 
width of (>00 yards, with a depth of 21 feet 
it has a current of two knots per hour dm 
ingthe flowing, and throe knots perhoD 
during the ebb tide. The modern town( 
Basrah is built on both sides of a creek, c 
canal, and iu its present decayed state, a 
compared with former times, it still ooolsiB 
about 6,000 houses, which commence ncsH 
at the edge of the main stream, and on ii 
right bank. Below the city, this maje.^i: 
river sweeps a little more to the eastward 
its width is about 700 yards ; its ordinal 
depth 30 feet ; and it forms three lai| 
islands between this place and the small tow 
of Mohamarah ; that is, within a distaac 
of 22 2 miles by water, or 20^ miles ditce 
8. 70^ B. Here the Kamm enters it, ife 
a long conrse from the Koh-i-zerd throng 
Shnster, Ahwaz, and other places, Aft< 
this great accession to its waters, the Sbau 
el Arab inclines a little more towards 111 
South; during the remainder ofitsoomt 
it passes many large villages, and sUws 
continuous belts of date-proves ; and • 
length it reaches the sea, which, at the lH 
is 40 miles from Mohamarah. BsfcsM 
this last place and the sea its average vidU 
is 1,200 yards, and its ordinary depth " 
feet. The permanent flooding oftlieKn 
phrates is caused by the nit king of tbesnW 
in the mountains along the upper part of it 
course. This takes place about the bepn 
ninj? of ^farch, and it increases graduallvljl 
to the time of barley harvest, or abont w 
last days in May, when it is usually b* 
greatest height. At Fort William the depti 
was found to be increased by 13^ feet; buj 
lower down, this varied, as may be snpP*'.^ 
in different places, according to the wiw* 
of the stream. The tvntt contmnss bigH 
and its oourse very rapid, for SO or 40 day* 
but afterwards, there is a daily decree?? 
which becomes very small and regQli'* 
wards the autumn. From tlie middle o 
September to the middle of October tft- 
river is at the lowest. Mr. Rcnnic fonr^' 
the quantity of water discharged by tlie*^" 
phrates, at Hit, to be 72,804 cubic feet jj^ 
second : and the quantity discharged by ' 
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EUPHRATES. 

) may, perhaps, be taken as a near ap- 
limation to the whole quantity discharg- 
a ft aeoond by the Shatt el Arab, whidi 
onned by ihe united waters of those 
IS. Mr. Rennie estimates the quantity 
barged by the Danube, in an equal time, 
38,100 cubic feet 

%e breadth of the Enphfstof ai Babylon, 

i Ck>lonel Chesney, is mentioned by 
abo as a stadium: Rennell says 491 
t; D'AnviUe 330 feet. Niebohr 400 
mih M» Bieb 450 feet Tha banks 
^ rirer are low and fertile. Its first 
ie is in winter, but it rises again in 
vcb, in April is at its fall and continues 
> till June, oTerfiowing the sorrounding 
Mtay, finioff all the oanals, and many 
■Ai of the mins of Babylon are then in- 
cceasible. On breaking down the river wall 
i^f^Qjab, which is 36 miles to the west- 
Mtd d Baghdad, its waters spread over all 
tte Qointxy to near the bank of the Tigris, 
of a ^pith sufficient to allow rafts and flat bot- 
tMad boats to cross and bring lime from 
■Feiajaii. Its course through the site of 
Biikjbaiiirorth and South. {Euphrates and 
«9>iMU. OAMMy, p, 62.) 

^ Biphratee was first crossed by Abra- 
banL TfiecroRsing of the Tigris,the passage 

rfviictiig noticed as Heber(Eber) occurred 
j^C^ orB. C. 6,000, tnbfieqnent to 
•^^■w4 The mountainous lands at the 
fovea of this river, formed the primeval 
mtofihe Semitic races. iii. 413-460.) 

The original Highland, south west of 
tnniiit (Arminn) the eonntry between 
^ sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
ad M^opotamia proper, is Amm Nahrain. 
le Aramcans, were a Semitic race of 
QlUanders who first settled on the upper 
utoT the Evpbiatea and Tiffris diatncts, 
i<l then passed through Mesopotamia 

■per (Arrvm of the two rivers,) the 
V land (wiifre is Mash-Mons Masins) 
iucU falls gradually towards Syria, ailer- 
»di called Aram. The name of Ua, in 
proves that its ofiets extended as 
f M North Arabia. The upper Euphrates 
nearly in the centre of that great ran^e 
territory called by the anciienta Axinema, 
Ueh extended eaatwstd from that riTer to 
« Caspian Seai and again westward over a 
ft of Asia Minor. The former portion 
M ahnoet universally known by the name 
f Uie Greater, and the latter by that of the 
!■ Aramia; bnt both were sometimes 
lUirided into First, Second, and Third 
Tmenia : a fourth division was added by 
toM Choronensis and others. This last 
biaoD, being on the easfeem aide of the 
bfbitai, conrtitntM m xeaUfgr ptet of Ar- 



EUPHRATES. 
menia Major ; while Armenia ^finor is con- 
fined to the country westward of the 
Enphratoa and ia oomposed only of the three 
subdivisions abore alluded to. Ajmenia 
Major in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
extended from 36« 60' to 48-^ N. Lat. ; and 
eastward, in one direction, from 3S^ to about 
48° 40' E. Long., with a snrfhoeof nearly 
84,768 square miles of diversified country. 
Strabo (Lib. xi. p. 530,) makes it 200 
schoens long by 100 wide, which would give 
a mneh greater raperficies. The general 
limits of this territory will probably be best 
understood by considerini:; the Euphrates to 
be its western boundary from Snmeisat until 
a few miles south of Erzingan, where the 
boundary quits the river, and preserves the 
direction of Tarabuziin, till it meets the 
mountains southward of Gnmish Klianab. — 
(Col. Chesney' 8 Euphrates ExjH'ditioii, p. 94.) 
The populations to whom the term Armenian 
is now applied, call thenuelyee Haik. Their 
chief occupancies are the Turkish province 
of Erzerum, and the Russian district of Eri- 
van, and in Erivan the patriarch resides. 
They are now under the sway of Russia, 
Persia and Turkey, bnt th^ are fbund in all 
east crn conntrios ; 37,670 are in European 
Russia alone, and one important settlement 
of them in Venice, that of the Mechitarist 
monks, on the island of St LasaruB. In 
figure, the Armenians have been likened to 
the Jews, the Turks and the Afglian. They 
evince great commercial aptitude, and are 
bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before Hieir 
conversion thej were fire wonbippera. 
Many of them now are Nestorians, some are 
Romanists. The language of the present 
day has affinities with the Iron, and Persian, 
Arabic, Syrian and Turk. General tradition 
and the formation of language point alike to 
the mountains of Armenia as the birth placo 
of the Arab and Canaanitish nations, and 
there ie espedal natave evidence to the same 
eficct as regards Edom, consequently, also, 
the Phconicians. Babylonia was a narrow 
tract along the river Euphrates from Erech 
or the modem town of Seikh ul Shuyukh 
to EsJneh on the Khabnr river and eeatward 
till it joined Assyria. 

Bassorah, is built on a creek, or ra- 
ther canal, about one mile and a half distant 
from the Euphrates. The banks of the creek 
are fringed witih fi^Kai^ among which are 
the walnut, apple, mulberry, and apricot. It 
iscalled by the Arabs "Al-Sura" from "Be-al- 
Sura," signifying the stony soil on which it 
is built Never having been the seat of sove- 
reign power, it is not adorned with those 
atr u oUu 'e a whieh deoonita the eitiea of the 
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EURYALE FEROX. 

east. The kbalif Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hnrah, wishing to oombino tlie 
oommeroe of Lidia, Persia, and Arabia and 
seoore thai of Sind and Qnzerat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the conflu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Shatt-ul-Aj*ab empties itself at the distance 
of eighty miles into the Pentan Quit, and 
oommands the navigation of the snrronnd- 
ing countries, with tho coast of India. 
Liitham, Descriptici; Ethiiology-j Colonel dies- 
ney's Euphrates Expedition p. 94- Bunscn's 
Egypt f ill. 481. Rich. Ruins of Babylon, page 
14. See Arabistan, Afp^lmnistan, India, Iran, 
Jews, Kellek, Khali fiih,Kirman, Koh, Kooffa, 
Koorna, Kush. Mesopatamia, Sassanidiw, 
Semitic Races, Tigris. 

EUPLECTES. See Ploceine. 

EUPLOOAMUS IGNITUS. See FliaBi. 
anidic. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to the de- 
scendants of Europeans and Natives of India, 
also called Indo-Britons, and half-caste, all 
of whidi terms might advantaaeoasly 
to be used, and the people be ds 
Europeans. See East Indians. 

EUROPA, seems to bederived from "Suru- 
pa," Sans., of the beautiful face, — tho ini- 
tial lyllable n» and eu baving the same sig- 
nificmon in the Sanscrit and Greek lan- 
guages, yiz., good, and Rapa is oonntenaiKie. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN. This term, in British In- 
dia, is nsnally meant to signify a natiYe of 
Europe or Amerioa, of pure descent^ in oon- 
tra-disttncticm to a natiTe of Indiai or an 

East Indian. 

BURYA, Species. 

Tbaun. Blem. 

Used in Tavoy for fuel only, 
EURYA JAPONICA. Thunh. 

Var. a. E. Thnnbergii. Var. y, E. Chinenos. 
Yar. fi, E. aonminata. Yar. E. parviflora. 
Nfljadaaae-gMs. SuroB. 

Yars. a, 3, and 8 in the more elevated parts 
of CeyloR inland, opto 8,000 feet; 8 in ex- 
posed situations ; var. $ from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
very abundant. — Thw. En, FL ZeyL I. p. 41. 

EUBTALB FEROZ. StiUA. 

Nymphiea StoUata. WUUe* Aimeslea 
apinosa. Eoe6. ii 578. 

Habhana. Hikd. | NaUani padmam. Txl. 

An Indian water-liUy with a small hlnish 
nrple flower covered everywhere withprick- 
,es, and so closely allied to Victoria regia 
as to be scarcely generically distinguishable 
ftomit. It grows in the eastern Suider- 
Irandify Isidkiiowy Tlpperah, Chittagoiig, Sa* 



EUTHYMEDIA. 

hamnpnr, Kashmir, and China. 1 
coverer of Victoria called the latter 
yale Amasonioa.'* These interestinj 
are growing side by side in the new ' 

house atKew. The Chinese species 1 
erroneously considered different from 
diau one. The fruit of Eojrjrale i 
ronnd, soft, pulpy, and (he sise o^ 
orange ; contains firom eight to fifteei 
black seeds as large as peas, which i 
of flour, and are eaten roasted in In< 
China, in which latter country the ] 
said to have heen in cnltivalion for n 
of 3,000 years.— Boofesr. Utm. Jour, t 
255. Thw. Voigt. 

EURYCLBS AMBOINENSIS. i 
Lannen. Buui. | Nu-meu. | 

A fragrant white flowering hnlh , 

anmryllis tribOi not uncommon in 

garden H of TcnasRorim. — Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Aves. Birds. 

capidao. 

BURYLEPIS TCENIOLATUS.BI 
soinkofthe N.W.Himalaya. Paleoli^ 
above, with three pale spotted datii 
more or less distinct reaching backw 
far as the hind-limbs ; and the tail m 
less speckled with dusky black : unde 
spotless dull- white. Length of adult 9 i 

EUSEBES, a surname of AnLiod 
king of Syria, B. 0. 96. ' 

KrSEBIUS. See Zoroaster. 

EUSPIZA STEWARTI. Bl jth, «ffi 
Eu. co}sia (Cretzch.) Length about « 
wing 3 to 3| in. ; and tail 2^ in. i 
and front of neck ashy. Sea Aves. K 

EUTERPE CABTBB.^. Spbbk<i 
of Areca oleracea. — Linn. 

EUTERPE EDULIS, Mart: A pa 
Brazil which might advantageously be 
duced into India, | 

EUTERPE MONTANA. See Ooofl 
palm* 

EUTHYDEMUS, a Greek ruler in 
tria, B.C. 220, his swny extended over 
na, including Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, 
Paropanu8ad80,NyBa,Gaudhariti8, Peukel 
and Taxila. S ee Chfeeiaof Asia. Kabul, p 

EUTHYMEDIA. Bayer says, in bis 
tory Reg. Bact. n. 84, thataccordii 
Clandius Ptolemy, there was a town « 
the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, c 
Sagala, also Enthymedia; but he sc& 
donhts that Demelnns caUed it Enthjd^ 
from his fiither, after his death and m 
Menander. Demetrius was deprived ol 
patrimony, A. U. C. 562. Sagala i&ool 
tared by Colonel Tod tobetheSalbbaiiff 
of the Yada when driven from Zabuli^i 
and that of I2ie Tndu or Yaiifi ^'^l 
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EVAPORATION. 

bad tliae from Central Asia in the fiftli 
eCDfxiTT. sai if so early as the second centnry 
whea FickaiT ^rrote, may have oricjinated 
B» eauige to Tuti media, the central Yati. 
iHMmMiedal^ohiefljfoaadwitliinthepro- 
thle Umrts of tbe Greek kingdom of Sa^ala, 
iher i>e/o3g to these priucea or the Par- 
Bftciiu::"? of Miuat:rara on the Indus. The 

E Are in Greek on one side, and in the 
■ olnvaieler on the revBne. Tbe 
of ApoUodotns and Menander have 
§« <^?rvohcred, but the titles of " Great 
aaz, '* > ivioTir,'' and other epithets adopfc- 
A bj lae Arsacidae are perfectly legible. The 
biwi Wvever, resemble me Parthian, 
then QmkM mad Parihians mvit bave gra- 
^^Ijoe-eed into the hiada population. 

fc9«*£»ftru;. I. p. 233. 

BHf'^M MULTTFLORA. A penns 
o^^siagpUnta blue, pink, and ?iolet. — 

KSUPZYE, an Afghan tribe whose tcr- 
l^flf k bounded on the S. by the Indas ; 
M,mil.hfihB Swat moanteins, and W. 

t"; Cibal river and the ^fehrai or desert 
F^-^^^^ireen it and Hushtnnggnr. The 
toittaajersectod on tlio ea.st by olf-shoots 
fl^fteSwat mountains, bat in other parts 
P*t|Bfcek plain. The xnhabitanti are 
IF*^ islika and extremely sensitive in 
•^«a.t^ connected with family custom. 
pjaePeshawnr district, the Eusafzye may 
political importance. As soldiers, they 

idSerior to any of the independent 

They are the most martud of all 
^^^^^ tabjects on the frontier, and the 

^ many generations attests their 
H^'By exploits. Participators iu every war 
^ viottvalsed the Peshawar valley, and 

Ae xeenaaaft taljeote of the Sikhs, 
'^7 hr^ now literally toned their swords 
■^pi a^'h-shares and are right good lieges 
f la« British. Their customs have been 
P<«^, the allowauccs of the ciiief and 
tKr Tillage head-men have been confirmed. 

eoBstantly tampered with hj the 
'^sov.Tnmont to rebel, they only once 

to temptation. That single instance 
PMiudjnst after annexation in 1849. At 
wtetftofTeree, which gave the sovereign- 
M Peshawur to the Sikh, the Ensnfzye 
the strength of the mahomedan army 
^^s. nambering 30,000 men, withstood a 
force of equal numbers, supported by 
p»«d headed by Runjcofc Singh himself. 

tfAs OowmnmetU qf Indui^ No. it, 
% 77. 1. Cahul and AfghamtitM. See 

*iraa, Kabul, Khybcr. 

In his annual report 
6 tW£ombey Oeographioal Sooieliy from 



EVEBOKEEirS. 

May 1849, to Angast IBSO, Vol. ix.. 

Dr. Buist, on the authority of Mr. Laidlv, 
stated the evaporation at Calcutta to be 
"about fifteen feet annually, that between 
the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly throe- 
fourths of an inch daily ; between 10® and 
20° in the Bay of Bengal, it was found to 
exceed an inch daily. Supposing this to be 
doable the average throughout the year, 
we ahonld, have eighteen feet of evapora- 
tion annually." Bnt, all the heat received 
by the intertropical seas from the sun 
annually would not be sufficient to convert 
into vapour a layer of water from them 
sixteen feet deep. It is those observa- 
tions as to the rate of evaporation on 
shore that have led to such extravagant 
estimates as to the rate at sea. The mean 
annual fall of rain on the entire surface of 
the earth is estimated at about five feet. 
Benrf. Fhorm p. 285. Utmnf*9 Phfftkdl Qeo^ 
graplnj^pp. 130-131. 

EVE, the mother of the human race, ig 
recognised under different names in all Cos- 
mogonies. The Eve of Mosaic history, 
became the Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isua 
nnrsingHorus of the Egyptians ; the Demeter 
and the Aphrodyto of the Greeks the S^. 
thian Freya and Baltis. The Eve of Genesis 
is the Hawa or Havvah of the Arab and 
mahomedan generally, Baltis, in Byblios 
called Bcuth or Behnth. ie. void of Qenesis, 
is identical with space and means the 
mother's womb, the primeval mother — the 
fundamental idea, being the mother or 
sooroe of life, which is the meaning of 
Havvah the Eve of Genesis. The tomb of 
Eve is pointed out in several places. On the 
ea.st, Mecca is bounded by a hill called 
Abu-Kubays, and according to many maho- 
medans, Adain with his wife and son Seth 
lie buried there. At less tiian a mile from 
the Medina gate of Jsddah, a tomb said to be 
of our common mother Eve, is surmounted 
by a cupola and surrounded by walls, inclos- 
ing a pretty cemetery, in which many of her 
omldnn lie aimmd her. Bwumi's Egypt, 
Hamilton Sinaif Hs^fss and Soudan p, 60. 
Sec Abu Kubays; Adam; Baltis, Mount 
A rafat. 

BVERGREENS. Trees and plants of the 
S. and E. of Asia which retain their foliage, 
in Britain are much prized. These ccwnst 
of species of Abies, Cunninghamia, CuprsB- 
sus, Ilex, Juniperus, Thuja, Arbutus, Aucu- 
ba, Bnxus, Laurus, Khamnus, Acacia aflSnis, 
Eaoalyptus, Ligustmm, Magnolia, Berberis, 
Cistus, CoUetia, Ootoneaster, Daphne^ Bho- 
dodendron, Yucca| BSgsooiai i TtBininn Tft and 
Vinoa. JEng, Oge. 
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EVIL EYE. 

EVERGREEN BEAD TREE. Eng. 
Melia sempervlrens. 

EVERGREEN CYPRESS. Cuprcssus 
■empervirens. 

EVERGREEN OAK. Ilex. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. Several 
flowers "wliich retain llieir shape and appear- 
ance after being dried. 

EVENma PBIMBOSB.— Godetia and 

CEnothcra. 

EVIL EYE. 
Sl-Eyn, A&A.B. 
Basksnofl opbthabnoa, 

Ancient Gki-kk. 
Kako Mati, Modeb.v. 

Gksvk. 

Mnl occhio, Itat.. 



Jattatnra, Ital. 
Choflliin.i.bad, Puts. 

ITixn. 

Drashti Dosliam, Sa.ns. 
Kan pacta, Tam. 

Kannu 'J'alai, Tfl. 



The evil eye alluded to inProverbsxxviii, 22, 
and Mark vii, 22, is still a subject of 
dread in all eastern eonntriefl as well as in 
many of those of Europe. TVie Irish and 
Scotch as much believe that their cattle are 
subject to an injury from the blight of the 
evil eye as did Virgil's shepherd wheu he 
exclaims Nescio quia teneros ocnlns mihi 
fascinat agnos. The Greeks of the present 
day entertain the same horror of their Kako 
mati as did their ancestors in tlieir Bask- 
anos ophthalmos, and the Mai oci hii) of 
modern Italy is the traditioual fascinatio 

of the Romans. Mr. Backini^ham relates i water and mnd discharged by theOnngi 



EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES 

their doors charms consist in gt of ve: 
the koran, which are inscribed bj 
men, or incantatiQns by pretended exd 
written on paper, or engraved pot 

silver or gold, to guard against the ev 
And hinclus resort to their temples to 
oilerings to their deities for the same < 
Hindus and mahomedans alike thinli 
jewels on ehildren tend to attmct 4 
jewels, the evil eye: Hindu mothers, 
they stispect that the evil eye has fall 
their cliild from home, ot» returning ti 
house, take some chillies and salt in 
hands and desoribe a eireleronnd the in 
head, and thereafter place the chilli* 
salt in a vcvW or in the fiie, to destrr 
evil eye and its charm togothor. Pr 
ing exorcists, both men and women 
exorcise those blighted with the evil ej 
reciting a charm over cow-dung ashei 
rubbing it on the forehead and body < 
child. — Travrls in Asai/ria, ilfc(?m, Pen 
172. Mihier' 8 Seven churches o/ A^iaf 
Bwrton*9 ikBiMytf <Aa SednU p. 129. t 
raVs Doyoffep. 89. Sir J. E. Tennaai't C 
See Somal. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mr., wrote on the! 
shells in the Himalayas. (As. lies, 
vol. xviii. part 2 p. 107.) On the quani 



that when in Persia, being ill, hi« com- 
panions attributed his sickness, to th>^ ili- 
wishos of a malignant enemy; to rt'tnovo 
which, a fakoer took some rags from bis 
body, and deposited them in the new made 
graves of some holy personages, believing 
that they thus ncq-Jrod a virtue potent 
enough to dispel the suppo-^ed evil influence. 
The Arabians and Tnrivs believe in it, and 
apologise for the profusion of jewels with 
which they decorate Uicir children on the 
plea that they are intended to draw aside 
the evil eye. The maliomedans suspend 
objects from the ceilings of their apai'tmeats 
for the same purpose and the Singhalese and 
bindus place whitened chatties on the gable 
ends of their booses and in fields, to divert 
the mysterious influence from flioir dwell- 
ings and crops. On one occnsion in the 
Northern Mahratta country, surrounded by 
villagers, all inclined to give trouble, but 
more tiian others, was one with an unhappy 
expression of countenance, their annoy- 
ances ceased on our shoutincf to the uirly 
man, Chasm-i-bad dur! — Avannt the evil 
eye ! Happy for an opportunity to ridicule 
<me whom doubtless they knew to be not 
a loveable person, they joined in jesting 
raillery against him. The mahomedans hang 
round their children's necks and suspend in 
their honses, or place oym the lintels of 
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nuallv. (Prinsep*S Gleanings in Scicnci 
iii. ; HI. As. Trans, vol. 1. ; Lvell's P 
jiles of (looloiry, J-'rhEdn. IS-3I, p- 
Uuin and drought of the last eight se 
in India. (London. 1847. 2 vols. 4to.i 
Rev. on 1 84 1 ) G eoloarical observationJ 
Calcutta to Ghazi pore. ((Jlcanings in i>ci 
ISol. vol. iii. 131.) Expoviments and c 
vatious on quantity of mud brought doi 
the Gauges near Ghazipore, with its 'i 
and velocity. (Bl. As. Trans. 1 833. vol. I 
p. 549.) On the Gvpsnra of the Himsl 
(Ibid, 4.'^0.) Dr. Balsi's Cntahgiw. ' 

EVEREST. Col. G., Surveyor Gj 
of India. Heasnrement of are of men 
1880.— Cal. Rev. No. vii.— Trigonome 
Survey of Lidia.— Lond. 1847. *2 vols. 
Edinhnrnfh Review on, April 1848, Pi 3j 
Dr. BicitiCs Catahvjue. . 
EVIMPANNAH.— Tam. Csiyo*» 
EVIL SPIRITS, See Bali, 0^ 
Hindoo, India, Shanar. 

l<]VOLVULUSALSINOIDES.ii«n-| 
Rheede. 

KvolviiUis liir.'iutus LvM. 
Saukh Pushpi, Hind. | Vishnn Karandi, 

8IMOB. Vi.«?hnu Kmntfi 
Vistnu K«andi, „ | Nalla Vishna Kai«3 

Common in many parts of India- 
didereut parts of this plants are ^ 
medicine- J. L. Siewarl, M. D» 
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EYOLTTLUS EMARGINATUS. 

f^sjcbarrx. Saxs. | Yellikachevi kura, Tel. 
rjidttTitrs, Txn. I 

I'ied K greens. — AinsUe^s Mat. Med. p. 

KrOLHTLUS HIRSUTUS, Lam. Syn. 
' Erolrains alsinoides. — Lam. 
EKACrid. ischreb. Dr. Wight in 
OQ£s gives the following species, Exa> 
in bicnlor ; Courtallense, Hyssopifolinm, 
iaaraUre, Perrottetii, Petiolare, Pum- 
m, seaeile, Wightianum, and Zejlani- 

□B. 

mem BICOLOR. Roxb. W{<jhf. Ic.Pl. 

(jTt 1321 . C onntry krcat, Eng. has 
902 Dec used as a bitter tonic. It grows 
a CocidL, at Man^jalore; rare, on the 
Seigione^ below Kotai;herry, and abun- 
i*ol » w\e below Nedawuttum, where 
it S^trai daring the autumnal months- 



This species enamels the swards of the Wes- 
tern Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, has 
the Rume blMcr stomachic principles for 
which the Gcntiana lutea is so much em- 
ployed, and it is believed may be used with 
advantage in lieu of gentian, for medicinal 
purposes. It is known in Mangaloro aa 
country crcat, and sold there at 1 anna 6 pio 
per lb. The name, Country Creyat, shows 
tiiat it is used aa a substitute for Creyat 
(Andrographis paniculata). — lud An. Med. 
Science, N'o. G, 2'- -TO. Cle/jhorn. See Chiretta. 
Ophelianlogans. 

EX.\CUM HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Willd. 
Syn. of Cicondia hyssopifolia. — Adans. See 
Chiretta. 

EXACIJM TETRAGONUM. Ooda Che- 
retta Hind, purple Chiretta Eng. Koochuri 
Bengali. A most elegant plant, used as a 
tonic bitter. 
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EIERCISES OF SOLDIERS. Fencing 
Mlgncefal art, and one liigbly useful in 
■rtiiu warfare. A good sword.s-nian, full 
: cf ooafidence, with a supple wrist and ready 
^nfh his point, ha-s a capit»l clmnco of snc- 
1 ^inst the sweep of the oriental scynie- 
A single-stick player is p^reatly l)eno- 
'fitted by a knowledge of the use of the foil. 
|B«yonet fencing may be re.solved into the 
parries carte and tierce, the feint, and 
(point, then a loose pracfice witli knobljed 
[sticks. Every man's carriage .ind appear- 
»oce are improved by fencing, to say no- 
Ithingof his health and the improvement of 
liisciicst. In largo barracks, a room mi'jrht 
|W set apart for fencing and for gymnastics 
||«iera]ly. This would be mncli better than 
|«xercise round a billiard table. Rcfirimen 
exercises remove diseafio ; fencing may 
materially benefit a sickly youtli, and 
l*id vitality to his frame. The leather 
ipumtlet to the elbow is supposed to 
fcfrad the arm from a sabre cut, bnt a 
I Words-man who can divide a lemon on the 
<pen hand, cut through an inch of lead, or 
' Knr a leg of mutton with a sweep from left 
ton'ght, would soon "walk through" the 
tauiif Ifct. if it be not provided with flat pieces 
\if steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
Vom inside tho left sleeve, on which unex- 
.^wcted defence to receive a stroke and return 
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with a point. One of these was ofiered for 
the acceptance of tlie l.itc Sir Rtjberl Pr el, 
on the formation of the new ]>f>Iieo, when 
they used to be so murderously nn.<ailed by 
ruflians, General Dallas, Governor of St. 
Helena, used tf) show the cav.ilry jacket he 
wore at the lime of the siege oC Seringapa- 
tam ; it was *' Hrst-rate," coining well over 
tho hips, anil tho sJionldrrs nn(i top of tlio 
arm defi ndcd by silver chain work. A seorei 
ofmairres d'armes might be got up, one for 
each of the large gjirrisons, by selecting smart 
non-commissioned oflicers. A knowledge 
of Boxing prevents men resorting to tho 
oowanlly knife to settle their quarrels, when 
their natural weapons suflice. First class 
sparrers seldf)m or never have occasion to 
use tho naked fist, thongh they have the 
power and the skill to do .so. N^itliiii^ gives 
a man confidence in his own powers so well, 
or sets him better on his legs than practis- 
ing the art of selt-defenre, with the gloves. 
Nothing makes him more alert and springy, 
snppleing tho joints and giving quickness to 
the eye. Besides mfiving round one's anta- 
gonist to plant the scientific: blow, both arma 
are brought into piny in boxing, and only 
one in fencing; this is a superiority wyiicli 
boxing has over fencing as a manly exercise. 
The principal tiling to check among spaiTcrs 
is loss of temper ; if a man cannot control his 
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temper on geitsng a blow from a muffled 
Imtul, he ought not to pnt on tiie gloyes 

for the agreeable practice of sparriuof. 
Quickness and lightly hitting (as with sinrrjc- 
stick) is best ; accordiog to the size and 
weight of the individual,a pair of damb bells 
exercised daily give great additional powers 
to the boxer, wlio, with the body well plant- 
ed on the bent Ioljh, left foot advanced, the 
haiids lightly jdayiDLT in front, of the chest, 
the blow delivered with a swing from the 
shoulder straight between the eyes or above 
tiie waistband, stopped for the head with the 
fore-nrm, the nails turned outwards, or for 
the body, on the arm, the nails tamed inward, 
iliustratcH Bcientitiu boxing. 

Exfennon Motiont^ — as practised in the 
baiTack square, are of the greatest sen'ice in 
banishing the rnstic air, opening the chest, 
and giving freedom and grace to the litnhs. 
To prevent stooping, and to give a tendency 
to preserve an upright position, the people 
of India {nraotise a simple and excellent 
manoeavre <m the grotind or against the pro- 
jecting corner of n wall. Extended on the 
ground supported by their toes and hands 
or placing themselves opposite a wall they 
raise and lower the body, fk>m and to the 
ground, they press the wall first with the 
right hand, turninnf the head to the left, and 
then with the left hand, turning the head to 
the right, and so alternately dozens of times, 
finishing by sinking to their heels half a 
dozen times to supple their legs. This simple 
exercise is particularly recommended to the 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to 
the front, then over the head, the fingers 
touching, extending the arms and bringing 
them to the side, bending over till the hands 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the 
rear and making them meet in front altcr- 
uatoly arealleasy and useful practices and pre- 
paztttions for the Indian club exercise, admir- 
able as it is for the back, arms, and loins. 

Wallcing. — Nothing is more important for 
the Infantry officer or soldier than the power 
of walking a considerable distance without 
fatigue. This cannot be acquired by occa- 
sional efforts and walking long distances at 
irregular intervals; such, instead of being 
beneficial, is very hurtful. The irregular 
walker will siy, " 1 feel much the worse, 
instead of the better, of the long walk I took 
this morning." Whereas, a man in the daily 
habit of walking six or eight miles a day, 
with intervals of rest, will not be knocked 
np when put to twetity or twenty-five miles 
on service. We are taught to turn out our 
toes in walking ; the American Iudians,how- 
ever, pat down Uie foot straight^ walk lightly 
on the fove pirt of the ft>ot, and miikoDo 



noise with the heel, as those white me 
walk clumsily do. Our soldiws are ten 

keepthearms quiet in walking, where 
Russians, with the fire-lock in the left 
swing the right hand right across the 
to help them on. 

The highland kilt is well adapted for 
ing, as are the breeches of tlio Tyi 
open at the knee. The long Alpen 
is a wonderful help among hills, ui)(i 
a man a third leg as it were. The 
the French Zouave is admirable. For 
])ractice, a mile a quarter of an hoij 
be found the best rate for most men 
would pretend to be walkers ; ntnor 
men of the day the walking powers we 
markable of General Sir Colin Gai^ 
(Lord Clyde), an early riser, temperat 
liglit of foot. \ 

Over ixertinn is mosi hurtful. — Som 
young men, though they have won a ^ 
to msroh ten miles in two hours, cqu, 
in heavy marching order, with firelock, ' 
pack, and sixty rounds of amraunitioi 
have injured their constitution thereby 
gymnasts should not encourage these 
trials of strength and onduruucc, as the 
jure instead ofbenefitting the athlete. A] 
the first pupils of the Holands of 1 
bnrLrli, were the fine men, Leitli and I 
models of muscular develi^pnicnt, and 
of whose limbs aro pre.served — both 
long ceased to walk this iSur earth, self-i 
ficed&om overtasking their strength. Hi 
strong man broke down attempting t 
the best bower anchor of the " Chesapej 

Dancing. — ^As an exhilarating exei 
should be encouraged in barrack roomsj 
as an assistant to good walking. TIm 
diers of the noble Black TTatch had no o 
tiontoa reel during a halt on an ordi 
march, this, in fact, with the music o 
pipes, sub Jove, had always a most enh 
ing effect on the column. Singing (ab 
great importance to cultivate) usually 
ing the march, after the way side dance 

Running. — The best runners are those 
have power of limb, combined with ^ 
wind. In running, those magntfieeni 
vages," the Kaffirs, excel, t»>ttisg • 
seventy miles a day on emergencies : t 
legs are like pillars. The late ColoueU 
kenzie Frazer, a very powerful vnnn, 
that he nia across Scotland in cme d»y .- 
was aooompHshed at a part in the 
where it is seventy miles in hrcadth. 
wind was behind him, and witli his kil| 
he went away before it, fuy sail, downsl] 
valley. A tolei-ably thick sole may oo 
walking, but not for a runner. In the ^^o 
of AmmicBithA Jndim mwrnaa hsTt 
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K»^ea at all, that is, the tipper and sole are 
ififiiie thickness, giving perfect freedom to 
foot oa the sofb sari'uce of grass, leaves, 
vegetable mould. Freqnent praotioe 
^fr 100 yards is b^st, and with the arms 
till trussed ; after that l.QnO yards, and bo- 
tore the steeple-chase tip hill is attempted, 
•8 » feat for acoomplisbed rnmierB. Uent. 
MacKeU, l4th regiment, won the Irish 
Cliumpion's bflt, by running 150 yards in 
17 secouds at Cork, and 200 ^ards iu 23 
•Konds. Bnt witb this, as with other ez> 
; trdses, men ** rejoicing in their youth," 
1 {Vnll not be provoked to attempt more than 
nii do them good ; heart disease is oft-times 
tlie result of excessive ranning and rowing. 



ropes, ladders hand over hand, <tc., aro 
strengtliening exorcises. Whil.st exploring 
in the woods of New Brunswick some of the 
braneUess trunks, were oHmhed,for the pwv 
pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
inside the logs and under the feet, and at 
the extremity of them, next the hecl.s, were 
spikes to stick into the wood like bear's 
claws. Practioe with the Eastern toddy 
drawer's apparatus would be useful. A sim- 
ple apparatus for climbing, Ac., may be set 
np in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ladders usually found there against a gable, 
having a stout rone hanging from it, also a 
triangle, consisting of a bar of wood and a 
couple of ropes, swinging at the height of 



Pidh's; ftp Sione*. — To pick up a hundred seven feet form the ground for the nsnsl 



stoues separately, and place them in a bn.-kot, 
within tiie hour is a good practice in ruu- 
J Bing, and should of course bo begun slowly, 
pdong up the first fifty to get into wind, 
Vaeu tikin? the most distant stones ** is the 
trici." This was once done in 37.1 minutes 
tiu»a2;li j.S miuutes \& very fair 0| miles with 
iheatoopbg. 

i hkI roc€, though it is more properly 
i^- I T'^tban running, always nfibnls great 
ai^u-itiacat, and is a good tiniali for a com- 
Fc^'itioaa tnanly exercises. 

Ift?: i7 _The apparatus for leaping is 
▼WTioaple for soldiers' competition ; two 
jpoiSt.s driven into the grouud, and 
P^wfirith gindet holes for pegs to sup- 
port a cross bar ; by this, the high leap is 
P^tistd with or without a ran, and a good 
l^aper can manage, with a run, the height 
<*^l»i8chin. The long leap witli and without 
* na follows, and yery good jumping with a 
rsa may be reckoned at from 17 to 21 feet. 

f'''^hi)p,ttep, aufJ jump, is a favourite com- 
peiitioD. The deep leap, or one from a height 
defending, is useful, and care should be 
i:iken not to alight on the heel, but on the 



exercises of the gvninastic school on the ho- 
rizontal pole ; near the oantorn, and for the 
amusemeutof themeu in barnicks,skiitles,tiie 
nine holes, and qnoits should be arranged. 

Strimviivg. — If a body of trotips bo quar- 
tered convenient to water, it is of great im- 
portance they should be taught to swim. 
Besides promoting health, muscular deye- 
lopment, and good spirits, swimming is of 
the highest utility to a British soldier, es- 
pecially moving as he does so often across 
the ocean to foreign stations, east, south and 
west, and liable to the chances of wrecks at 
sea and accidents in crossinfj rivers. Various 
swimming belts aro recommended ; those to 
inflate have saved men's lives, and have also 
lost them, for the substance of which they 
are made is perishable and the belt collapses 
sometimes, after being laid br, and will not 
hold air. Captain Bond, 1 4th Regiment, 
and late ISth Lanowt, was saved by one 
of the air belts, after being four hours in 
the water, on the occasion of the fearful 
wreck of the Birkenliead steamer at the Cape 
of vrood Hope, and seeing at first strong 



swimmers pass him, whom he afterwards 

to avoid a jar to the system, 30 feet 1 came np w'M), miserably perishing from ex- 
ciay be dropped with safety after some gra- haasiiou ana the sharks. The only reliable 
<iail practice. Vaulting over gates is a ^ | belt is composed of flat pieces of ccnrk, nine 

inches long, four broad, and two thick, 
sewn info a stout belt, which, wlien 
folded together, occupies little space iu a 
carpet bag; this is imperishable angpilsr 
hollow tin swimmers lately patent* 
ed by an officer of the Royal Navy. 
Wliero there aro no safety belts on the 
occasion of a wreck, . the expedient of 
empty and corked bottles, or gourds placed 
under the arms, and inside a Jersey shirt, 
with a si rap round the waist, may be resort- 
ed to. iiany valuable lives are yearly lost 
from ignorance of the simple principles of 
floating in salt water (naturally so sustain- 
ing for the hmnan body) ; fiwm the mere 
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• re amusement with active young men, 
Ju*o tile leaping p ile for clearing brooks, and 
?oiD|3: across couuiry with greater I'acility. 

fuHiu'jj ^c, or throwing a shot, stone, or 
(quale weight, is much practised byartil- 
iefymen, a« pitching the caber or young pine 
irte, is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is 
* good trial of strength if overstraining be 
troided, SOOlbs. may be raised by many men 
witbont difficulty, by standing over the body 
to be raised, introducing a stout stick into a 
rope suTounding the •'>00ib. weight, stoop- 
ing, tben g^rasping the stick with the hands 
before and behind, and then gradually rising. 
Olisifrtii^The thick maet^ then poles and 
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act of keeping the head np, the back hollow- 
eil, and the hands down, and moving them 
gently and horizontally under the surface, 
the body is supported upright in the wtter. 
For bold and powerfnl swimmmg, and div- 
ing fearlessly into deep water, practice is re- 
quired ; but two lessons are sometimes all 
that are necessary to net men fj^oing as swim- 
mers, and as were practised formerly by the 
light company, 14th Regiment* who had a 
boat found them to exercise in rowing and 
to learn Rwimminpr thus : — A six feet pole 
was rigged out horizontally from the stern 
of the boat; at the end of the pole was an 
iron ring, a rope passed throngh this ; one 
end of the rope was held by the instrnotor 
in the boat, at the other end of tlie rope was 
a girth, which suppcrted the learning swim- 
mer round the chest in the water till he was 
directed, with elevated head and concave 
spine, to strike qnietly forward with his 
hands, and backwards frog-like, with bis 
legs, whilst an assistant rowed leisurely into 
"water of any depth. It is of advantage, to 
have a floating platform, round the edge of 
which the teacher walki holding a string 
which passes round the learner's chest and 
supports him in his first essay. A scanty 
portion of raiment should be provided as 
the swimmer's costume, and canvas slippers 
are also nsefnl on pebbly shores. In India, 
rapid rivers are swam with a string of 
gourds round the waist, or under the arms. 
In Africa, by means of a wooden horse, 
that is, a log or large branch of a tree, with 
a peg driven into i^ to hold on by with one 
hand, whilst the other band and feet propeL 

Oomjy'fit'oii.^. — Exorcises being encourag- 
ed and promoted out of doors in line wea- 
ther, an empty barrack-room or hut being 
set apart as a winter gymnasinm, it is desi- 
rable to have, every few weeks, competi- 
tions to keep the practice alive, and make 
men as in the old border charters, strong 
for feichten," instead of weak from strong 
drink. Competitions succeed best if a good 
deal be left to the men themselves, whilst 
moderate prizes fnnnihe gymnastio fnnd 
anffice. Tlirco oflicers may form a com- 
mittee to get materials for the roped ring, 
and arrange prelLmiuaries. To prevent 
delay between ibe games, the names of in- 
tending oompetitors shonld be collected 
the day before, and one game be rolled into 
another, and two or three hours, at most, 
occupied by them. The Judges should be 
aoDi-commissioned offioen,and the whole 
ooodnoted with strict impartislity, and in 
perfect good hnmonr. 

Theatrical amueements — are very well also, 
bnt manly exercises promote selforespect, 



Bone 

Tells kceriya gae^ 
„ Chetta, 



EXOCETUS. 

and something in this way always i: 
pect, attaches men to their corps, ar 
duces a laudable pride in the nob 
fbssioa of wmB.^ineut Cki, Sir i 
Alexander f on manly exercise for m2( 
United Service }fagazine for November 

EXCCECARIA, Specie ? Thur-j 
Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA. 
Eoaeb, W. le. 

Arbor exccrcnna. Suntplu Amh. li. l79, 1 
Ugara of Sunder- 
trnnt. Bine. 

Ta ynti, BVBM. 

Ka yau, „ 

This tree gprows in Ceylon where it i 
oommen near the sea. It grows' 

in the Snnderbnns, is plentifnl in the 

goon and Tonghoo districts, and 
through the Eastern Archipelago. Thi 
gali name, Ugaru indicates a belief t 
yields the fragrant Aloe-wood of comi 
bnt this does not seem to be the casei 
O'Shanghncssy, at oneplaoe, saysfp. 66\ 
its wood is knotty grey or blackish, s' 
and resinous. But Dr. McClelland dei 
it as white coloured, and adapted to 
purpose of honse bnilding. The sap : 
scribed as extremely acrid, and as ca 
great ngony if, in cutting down the tre 
of it fall into the eyes. Hence Run 
name *' excoecans" or blinding, and t 
probably correct as Rnmphins himsel 
came, from some cause, blind at the 
age of 44. Thwaiies En. Oey.McOUi 

O'Slinnrihrirsiil/, p. 563. 

EXCCECARIA JAMETTIA. Spm 
Tiger's milk tree. Sve. | Kainetti, >f 
Grows on the western coast of Indii 

abounds in an acrid juice, from which a 
kind of caoutcbono may be prepared.- 
ful Planis, 

BXCCBOARTA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 
Common in the Central Province of C< 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet.- 
En. PI. Ze///., p. 269. Jack QaL, Jour\ 
Nat. Hist. IV, «. 3SG. ' 

BXIDIA AUBIOULA JUD^. I 
Jew's Ear Fungus. One of the Tballo 
of almost nsivwsal growth and vaed 

cinally, 

EXIDIA HISPIDULA, one of tW 
ble fungi of China^ 
EXILE TRK-B. Thevetia nerilfohfi- 
EXOCETUS. A genus of fishes be 
ing to the Abdominal M»lacopterygii^ 
ing part of the family Exocidea). Theff^ 
toral fins are very long, nearly oqaal a 
length of the body. The fish to escap 
enemies rises into the air and its 
fins vibrate while wet, and re- vibrate^ 
as they pass through a orset wav^} ^ 
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BYUBI 

fins afresh. Some of the fish proceed 
ftoni 70 to 260 yuds. There are wreral 

species. Exocefcna yolitans. Linn, the fly- 
^2 fish ; E. solitarius ; E. evolans ; E. exi- 
I '^ns ; E. mesogaster. The E. volitans ia 
- iiually 10 or 12 inches long, bnfc attains to 
1 15 or 20 inches. Thirty-two seconds is the 
I ftratest length of time'tbat their flifrht has 
I been observed, anil distance acconiplishoil 
I 150 jmrdt. They are captured by torclx 
m HgKt in the West Indies. CoUingwood, BeO' 
H's Gatheringt of a Nniuralist. BikmOTB, 
EXOGENS. See Chenopodiaceas. 
EXOGYKA. See Pecten spondyloidenm. 
EXOSTEMA. S«e Ginehoiui. 
EXOTIC PLANTS have been extensive- 
ly iiitroilaccd into India. The honso of 
TiflBor and of that, pai-ticularly, Baber, 
AMw tod Jehangir, brought many of the 
tm? of their native countries into India, 
Biber, wbenever he found leisure in the 
a-^si of bis active life, diversified with 
aihMnoiia rkaanMt^ formed a garden, 
^fcer (bllowed ap the plans of Baber, and 
introfhced the gardeners of Persia and 
^ T»rUr j,yho snccceded with many of their 
peaches, almonds, (both indigenous 
^Rajtvitaiia,) pistaohios, Ac. To Jehangir's 
Conicieiitanes we owe tho knowledge that 
tobfcowas introduced into India in his 
; but in latter years, the British have in- 
fcrodaced Cinchona, many of the Acacias, 
Eocalyptns, discoyered the tea plant, in- 
toodscfd Sorehum sacharatum, Divi-Divi, 
■«tb€ Muaa textalis, or Manilla hemp was 
ght tlntmgh Colonel Balfonv from the 
J^tcrn Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic 
lowericg plants have been introdaoed into 
Tod't Rajastiian. 
EXPORTS. See Cotton manufactures. 
I2a:a, Food planta, Rice, Jaya. 
ETDOUX. See. 

tT£S,PAL\riNG mentioned in 2 Kings 
w 30, Jer. iv. 30, Ezek xxiii. 40) and tiring of 
tike bead is still common in every eastern 
KMtrr. In painting tho eyes, mahomedans 
cse two substances, lamp black (Kob'l) and 
jrey oxide of antimony, the latter the men 
M, and the women uae lamp Idaok. 
EYRE, MajorOeneral Sir Vinoent, V.0.8.L, 
rn -J^nd January 1811, author of 
il.;irary Operations at Canbnl 1842 ; Prison 
iketcbes 1843. Metallic Itoada 1856. He 
vu & priioner under Mahomed Akhar Ehan- 
m Afghanistan* His defence of Anah in 
the revolt of 1 857 virtually suppressed the re- 
bellioQ in Shahabad. He exerted himself 
ad WM the founder of the town of Bmpur 
searDehraDhoon at the base of tbeHimalayas. 

EYUBI, a descendant of Salah-nd-T):ii, 
die SaUdia of tiie Crusaders. The iamily are 



EZRA. 

known as the Hassan Keif, and occupy the 
district of Shirwan. lu Mr. Rich's time, tho 
bcv was powerful and independent. SeeKi^. 

EZIONGEBER, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, 1 Kings ix & 20, is a littlo port at tho 
head of the Elaraitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. This town more natnrally belonged 
to tho Midianites of Sinai, or rather to their 
friends the Egyptians. It was afterwards 
called Berenics by the Ptolemies ; and its 
place is still pointed out hj the Egyptian 
name of the valley in which it stood as Was- 
ly Tabe, the valley of the citv. Solomon's 
sh ips sent from Eziongeber, brought home 
chiefly gold from Ophir, no doubt the town 
known seven centuries later under the name 
of tho Golden Berenice, and not many miles 
from the modem Souakin, where gold wan 
more common than in every other place of 
trade. From Opbtr thej also brought pre- 
oions stones and ebonv. 8harp*$ sSitory of 
Egypt Vol. i. 107. 

EZRA, the prophet scribe is called by 
the mahomedans, Ozair. According to 
mahomedan tradition, Ezra was of theiaoeof 
Jacob, of the tribe of Levi, and fourteenth 
in descent from Aaron. They say that the 
Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes and 
doctors who conld read and interpret them, 
excepting a few who were taken captives to 
Babylon, were involved in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra 
who was tiien very young, waa among^ the 
captives, and continued to read and teach 
the law of God to his countrymen during 
their captivity. At the end of the captivity, 
Esra retomed to Jentsalem, and some say 
there, some, near Babylon, while he was oc- 
cupied in weeping over the ruined city and 
temple of God, ho said to himself, 
" flow can fallen Jerusalem ever rise again 1" 
No sooner had he conceived this thought 
than God struck him dead, and he remain- 
ed so fur one hundred years, when ho waa 
raised again, and employed the rest of hia 
days on earth in explaining the word of God 
to the Jews. The Christians of the East 
say that Ezra drank three times of a well 
in which the holy fire had been hid, and 
that thus he received the gift of ^e Holy 
Ghost, which rendered him capable of re- 
establishing tho Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. About 100 miles above Kooraa^ 
on the right bank of the Tigris, is his tomb. 
It is a pretty mosque of tessdated brick 
work, surmounted by a green cupola, and 
the comers and tops of the tomb are orna- 
mented with large hailla of copper gilt. 
Rich's residence in Koordiianf VoL ii. p. 890. 
Mignan Travels^ p. 9. Totcnsend Otitratn. 
and Havtiockf p, 308. See Koonia : Tigria 
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FJSNTCULU^r PAXMORT. 

F. Thia English letter hns a porfccfc 
representative in the ^ of tlic Arabic, 
Persian and nidustani, but has no rcpro- 
sontativo in Sanskrit, lliiuli, Mahratti, 
Guzerathi, Beng.ih, Uriya, Tolngu, Kftrnata, 
Tamil and HalayaUm. The Alnhnitta peo- 
pl0, however, pronounce it distinctly, the 
Bonnd of F being given by them to thut of the 
English and Hindi ph. The Mohawks of 
N. America, as also the Hoxona and the 
tribes called the aijc nations never articulate 
with their lips. They have no p, 1, m, f, v, 
or w,— no labials of any kind. In the 
Society islands, the guttiimls are wholly 
absent ; and in China, neither the d, nor r, 
is used, and g, h, ph. and f, in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often interchangeo. 

FAABSI, Jap. a varnish, in nso, in 
Japan, of an inferior kind supposed to be 
from the Rhus vernix bat adulterated with 
the vamisbes of India and 3iani. 

FABACEiB. The Bean tribe, legnmin- 
ous plants, of which 281. spocies belong to 
New Holland and Polynesia i 42 to Japan 
and China 12 to Timor : 14 to Persia, 20 to 
Arabia, and 891 species in the B. Indies and 
Java, arranged under 133 genera. Vaigt 

FABA VULGARIS. Mosvoh. 



ChnsiAng, N.W.,Hl]|». 
Nakshan, 

PiimfB, ANOto-TAii. 



Vidia&lM» Linn 
Common bean, £2<Q. 
Bakia, Hind. 
Xuno, N. W., HiMM. 

This is found wild in ihe Sntloj valley 
•between Rampnr and Sungnum at an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 to 14,0UU feet. Cultivated 
from time immemorial for food for man and 
beast as a vegetable, or the bean^ ar e gronnd 
into f\onv.—01cghom Fuvjob Report p. 6(5. 
X>r. J. L. S(>'>rari. 

FABACE/E. li-gnniiuous plains. See 

Dalbergia leguniiao.«iO. 

FAGAS. Port. Knives. 

FACBERI. SiNon. In Ceylon two sorts 
of Crotalaria, which grow there pretty plonti- 
fully, viz. C. labnrniiolia, and retusa, both 
with yellow flowers. Tliunberg\ Trawls. 
Vol. IV. p. 185. 

PABANIYA. HiKD. Urinarj- an l intesti- 
nal calculi, the bezoar stonc?^. Pco Bczoar. 

FADUJAE, also Hajr-ul-buchcr. Arab. 
^Qozoar. 

FADVI. Pbrs. Hind. Servanlr-Devoted 
aervant. 

F-fflNICTJLUM PANMORI. J). 0, 

AncUium paninori. Rorb. ii. W. 
Arab. 



Razeean^j, 

Goowix in 
Worealee, 
Scmf, 
Mayuri, 
I^uunaohri, 



Biiro. 

>> 

Guz. 
Hum. 

n 



Badian, Pers. 

Moodm-ika. Sansc. 

Dewadooroo, Singu. 
Rata^endum, „ 

BBnunSivagam, Tah. 

F^gfllakan, Tkl. 



FAGOPYRITM ESCULENTUM 

Cultivated in India. Fl. small, bi 
yellow, Febr. ; fr. March and ApriL 1 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, 
for onlinary and medicinal purposes, o 
ally among the natives. VoigL 24. See 
fection of Black pepper. I 

F^XUM. Lat. Hay. 

FiBTTD CASSIA. See Cassia tora 

FAQAaA OGTANDRA. See Tm 
hae. 

FAGARA PIPERITA, the Pepper 
of Japan. The leaves, as well as the 
rios, have a spicy taste, are heating*, a| 

the same titno rather disagrecablo U 
palate. Thuuhcrq's Travels. Vol. III. p. 

FAGARA RIIK I SA. Uoxb. Syn. of 
thoxylon rhetsa. — U. 0. 

FA6HUBEH JABROKa. A 8pi« 
Asssm and Himalayas. 

FAQOKIA OBETICA. Lonr. 

Spalagbsai, N.W.HniM. I Dan^ya, K. W. ; 

Dhama, | 

A small spinous ^vccd common in 
parts of the Punjab plains, and occu 
in Afl'ghanistan to about 3,500 feet, 
plant is given as a febrif\Dige and i 
and Dr. Bellew states that, in the Peab 
valley, it is aflministered to children 
prophy lactic against small-pox. JJr. 
SlewarL 

FAQOPTBTTM. A genua of plants^ 

Nat. Ord. Polygonacea), of whioh P, q 
sum, P. esculentuin, P. fagopyrum and 
taricum are known in India. Dr. Stt 
thinks there ai*© three species in nor 

India. 

FAGOPTBUMEMABOINATUIC. A 



F . Tulgoris, ' 

IJ.ukwheati 11 

Obal, lliNn. 



Pliuppar, 
Phulan, 



This is found in the SuUoj valley bet 
Rampnr and Snngnam at an elevatt' 
13,000 feet At high elevations, culti^ 
to a great oxtonf , this, with reddish Ho 
is goncrally .^aid to grow lower than P 
cuieiit am, but he has seen both on the i: 
at tliu same level, about 8,500 feet. ■ 
/jon*, Fttvjah Report, p. 66. Dr, J. L, i 

"fagopyrum ESCULENTUIL | 

Polygonum fagopyrum, SmUh. 
Backwhoat, En.;. | Paphra, Pui 
This has an orccfc stem, without prio 
It is found in the Sutlej valley between 1 
pur and Songnam at an elevation of 19 
feet. At high elevations, this and 
omarginatum arc cultivated to a great 
tent. It grows on i\w worst and po< 
soils, and is olien sown as food for gi 
it is a native of PtonAMid otiiar i 
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FiGR-EA FE A GRANS. 

t'lC coaiLirjes, but wns iutrodiiced into 
Eezope ^ the CrasaUers j aud in many 

r!ti of Anee, where it is commonly grown, 
csfled Smcen oom ; so much is it 
9€teemtd ia Belgium, that M. Eory St. 
rixiceBt sajs he was shown the tomb of tlio 
pe.'soQ irio is reported to have first brought 
■ into iiiat country. Bah inytmi^ Manual of 
Mrititk B t hmg ; BwnteU, OiUUne$ of Botany, 
m Af . Cye, €!Ughom*» Punjab Report 

f Hi^jPrRUAr POLYGONUM, was sent 
briiLbiUoa to LiaUoi'u from the hills of 
ike^.W. Him»l«ja and from Amritsar and 

H'iiiiTijpTir in the plains. 
fm£X FEAGRANS. Roxb. 

Aaais-heng, Bcbm ? of Martaban. 
A^ift, Bcui ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
>— ite BuBK P of do. do. do. 

% mdUk iree grows in Martaban, 
Imi Ml iui, inland, particularly uplhc At- 
&«r:T?T: is very abnndant in Amherst, 
^[pHi:.! Mero-ui, and in the islands of the 
m Coa;st. Its maximum girth 4 
aaacimnm length 20-25 feet, bat 
niw grow ill thai the Burmese refer to 
sinrrerb. When reasoned, it sinks in 
Ii M'lrtaban, it is df scribed as a cora- 
P*rt.ii4ni, jeiiow and very beautiful wood. 
*T—i iiiiii^ also, as a very hard and ex- 
^jtai timber. In Amherst, Tavoy and 
^(^rzL though almost imperishable, it is 
:c«itd capable of bearing so heavy a 
'^oa M ftome of the other valuable woods 
''^IRnrinoe. It hears a hreaking weight 
(^^t» MiO IbB. and its chief valne as a 
' ''ii its imperishability when exposed 
-*«:ot damp- Mr. Riley and Captain 
i^isamj that the teredo navalis will not 
l^it, and Captain Dance mentions that 
fiBttskeak nor moisture will warp or rot 
^ ^ it is impervious to the attacks of 
* ".'A that the posts of a wh irfat Tavoy, 
Vu.iu for several years had daily, as the 
fife Sowed and ebbed, been partly dry aud 
K% wet» continued nntonched by the 
^^irwt. It is used for buiklitti; houses, 
fj^'^ys, zyats, A'C. as posts for buddhist edi- 
plies for bridges, wharves, etc., but for 
pvposes only by tbe English, as tbe 
B«aise regard it as too good fortilie laity 
^ it ought to be confined to saored 
P^TXH^. Hence, as the phoongies orBurmese 
P^ts look on it as a sacred tree, Annan 
hag been more preserved in the forests 
Amkerst, Tavoy and Mergni than any 
vslnable wood : it is scattered thickly 
'•^■rtlieaUttTial pbiins toerether with Stry ch- 
it has l)r«»i recoramciidpfl 



FAIR. 

Goromandcllana •, Malabarica and Zoylanica, 
the ])ropertic8 of which are not known. — 
licc. Alt'. Manuus Tenasserim, Caj)tain Dance's 
Report^ Vr, MeOlelUmd*$ Kepori, 

FAGn. Hind. Fiona carica i—Fagnri 
Hind. F. caricoidcs. 

FA-HIAN, the Fo-kue-ki of Remusat, 
Klaproth, Laudresse, a Chinese buddhist 
traveller in India, Eotan (Yn-than) and 
Tihet in A.D. 399-100, along with Hoei. 
king. Fa-Hian with Hoei-kinfr^ aud other 
Chinese pilgrims reached Yu than or Khu- 
tan, in A.D. oOOAOO. Fahian then travelled 
hy Tsa«ho andTohoei and over the Tsu-Iing 
mountains sonthwurds to Kie-Chlm ibe 
modern Ladak where he rejoined Hofli- 
kiiiq-. From Kic-Chha the pilgrims pro- 
ceeded westward to Tho-ly which they 
reached in , one mouth. Fa-hian came to 
India, overland by way of Tartary and 
Cabul, visited Ceylon land sailed thence to 
Java. On his return, he left lichind him an 
account of his travels called Foe Koue Ki 
or an account of the Buddhist countries. At 
the tame of his visit, Buddhism was still 
the dominant religion, thongh Yaislmava 
doctrines were gaining ground. C^'L Ju'v. 
Cunmnrjhfnn^ Ladak. See Airun, Buddhftj 
India, p. 304. Inscriptions 37^, ubl. 
FAIENCE. Fr. Delft. 
FAILI, a tribe of Kurds. They are also 
called the Baklitiari and dwell in the moun- 
tainou.s part of Kirmanshah.Seo Kurdistan. 
FAILSUN. Grlek. Turk. Spogel seeds. 
FAIL giAMAW, amongst the Bajpnts, 
security for good behaviour : Hiastr samanv 
security for re-appearance. 

FAIR Eng. A fair, called in India, a 
mela, or assemblage is hold periodically at 
many places. The system is known to most 
Asiatic nations, and has been followed np 
with eminent success in Russia, and ex&Btil 
in full force in Toorkistan, North ofHindoo- 
Koosh, it is not unknown in some pai'ts of 
the Cabool dominions, aud has long been 
fiimiliar to the natives of India. The cele- 
brated fair at Hnrdwar will immediately 
occur to most, and, besides it, numerous 
*' mela," or assemblages, take place in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Asia every- 
thing yet contributes to give them vigour, 
and they flourish as tbe only mr.ms by wliich 
nations distant from each other, and tho 
population ofwhich is often widely spread, 
can be readily supplied with articles ot home 
and foreign produce. The merchants who 
carry on the trado from India to Cabool 
are principally Lobanec Afghans, whoso 
conutrv lies westward of the river between 
5^'*:lway sleejKTS. Di'. \right, in f cones, , Dora Is;uaelKhan and Cabool, and they now 
tiiree species of this geuusi viz., F. ; mako au annual journey to aud from these 
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FAKIR. 

placen, bringing with them the productions 
of AfghaniBtan, and iaSdBg bMtt ihoM of 
jbdia and iSniope. Being ft pastoral race, 
ihey are their own carriers *, and beingbrave, 
they require no protection bnt their ownarras. 
They leave the rugged mountiiins of the west 
at Drabund, and assemble at Dera bmael 
Khan, where they dispoae of someof their pro- 
perty ; others proceed lower down the Indus 
to Dora GhazeeKlian, orcrossto Mooltan and 
Bhawulpoor, wiiere their wants in a return 
supply of goods, are sometimes to be pro- 
enred. Failing ihia, the Lohaneee pass into 
Indi;i, and even to Calcutta and Bombay. 
The Lohanee and all other traders descend 
from Bokhara and CaboDl about the month 
of November, and set out on their return in 
the end of April. In the Bossian Empire, 
Flairs have been founded in the memory 
of man, at whieli business to the amount 
of 200,000,000 of roublef", or about 
10,000,000/. sterling is now transacted, aud 
thia ie eren on the increase. The removal 
of the great fair of Maocatre to Nejnei has 
only fiervod to ^[ye commerce a greater 
impetus. Burnet in Papers East India Cahul 
and Affghaniitan^ ^p. i03 Ut 109. 

FAIRT HAIR. Eno. Adiantnm capillaa 
Veneris. The Persians give the name of 
Mu-i-Piri or Hair of the Fairy, to Sazifraga 
stenophylla. Roi/Je. See Ferns. 

FAIZABAD: lIiNi). The capital of Badak- 
hshan.. The people are pnrer Iranians 
than the Tajik. 

FAKHTAI. A grev color, prohably from 
" Fakhtah," Iliiid. a dove. 

FAKIH. Hind, from Fukr, Arab, araaho- 
medan religions mendicant. Their Persian 
name is Darresh, from Dar, a door and 
▼ihtan to beg, but the Persian Darvesh is sy- 
nonymons with the Ai abic Fakir. Original- 
ly there were 12 orders. 



Sadi. 

Sahravardi. 
Sbibari 



Kodiri. 
Nak-sbbaadu 

Vaiai. 



JalwatL 
KbalwatL 

Diissuki. 



Tbere have ])een many branches or orders. 
Jalal nd Din, Kami, author of the Masnavi-i- 
aharif, founded the Manlavi order. In Euro- 
peanTarkey,they hare formed somewhat per- 
manent cotnmunities,and aboutsixty different 
orders, each named after its founder, are sup- 
posed toexist there. TheBahtashi of Constan- 
tinople, are said to be qnite atheistic, not at- 
tached to the principles of the Koran nor 
firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet. 
They are generally of the soot of Ali, there- 
fore Snfi, or mahomedan spiritualists. The 
Raiki Darvesh, so common in Turkey, inflict 
on themselves prcat self-torture. Somoofthe 
wandering Indian fakirs travel so Sut watt 



FALCO LANARItJS. 

as Uongary, to visit the shrine of a S: 
Ghil-bava» and travel into Tenasaerin 
Burmah. One whom we recently me 

Hingolee, in thcDekhan, was a native 
Punjab, but luid been to Ceylon, !M 
Tavoy, Rangoon aud Moulmoin. As 
rat rule, in India, the fakirs are now i 
profligate set of men, held in grsat dise 
by all classes of the community and sc 
them are utterly degraded in habits n ndl 
of life. The bulk of them ai-o 15c- 5 
literally, without law, i. e., do not act 
the precepts of Mahomed, but are latiti 
rians, a few are Ba>Shaira. or with la'v 
lowing mahomedanism. The latter ax 
Salik, the Be-Sharra are the Majzub, 
Hnssool shahi, Kmam shahi. Kaiandf 
of both sects. Herli^oia Kanom^Itiam 
Darvesh. Sufi. 

F.\L. Mah«. Fruit of any tree. 
FALASIIA. A Semitic race in Af 
FALCO. The falcon, a genus of 
several species of which occur in India, 
five or sis exceptions only, the whole < 
European diurnal birds of prey :tro met 
in India, many of them being much oorr 
er in this country, and they are a^scx 
with numerous other species unknown i; 
rope. The Eutolmaetos fasciatus. ( 
Bonellii of dela ^Iarmora)inhabits tlies 
ern parts of Europe, with Asia nm 
Africa; being replaced in S. Africa b 
bellioosns : In India and Ceylon is far 
rare but confined to the hilly parts. Hi 
tus pennatns, inhabits K. Europe, Asi 
rica, India generally, and Ceylon : dill 
very little (if at ail) from H. morphr 
of Australia, a rare species in Europe. 
Schlegel doubtstheproper habitat of this 
it is not uncommon in India, preyinjw i 
on domestic Pigeons. The true Falco 
ginus is common in India, together %vi 
peregrinator, which would otherwise 
garded its Indian counterpart. Sneh 
as those of the Crossbill!?, the Bunr 
Shahin Fa1con.«» of India, the British '. 
loscopus trochilus and Ph. rut'us, an 
difiereui l.uropean sparrows, maintain t 
selves persistently distinct 

FALCO CANDICAVS. (PsloogyH 
* Gyr F;i](^on.') An Arctic species, verj 
in temperate regions : the Shangar of Ii 
falconrv seems to denote it, as a bird o 
csesively rare occurraiee in the Pu 
Some writers sepai ate from it an leel 
race, either as a distinct species or rsi 
re.^ipecting which there is muck difiiareo 
opinion. 

FALCO LAKABIUS. 8chUg$l. an i 
bitantof theSonthEastof EaropSt differs 
slightly from the Indian F. jnggur, On 
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•^""HELAXOPTERUS. See Elanet. 
... PEaiGRmATOR. TheShalnn, 
on ladiiia faicnn, doc3 not inhabit 
aclearlv the Faico ruber indtous 
rather than the email hobbj> 
cpedes (F. severus), on which 
bestowed thename Fa)eo pore {^riuns 
Falcon.') It inhabits Europe, 
Africa, if not also North 
America: the Soath African 
ler; and Australian P. mac- 
ogen js of Gould j very near- 
Common in India; also a near- 
ipeciea, F. peregrinator, which 
to the bills, and is the F. ruber 
^Idrovand. Although the Indian 
north American races are con- 
t from the European by some, 
existence of any permanent 
whatsoever. For the Bauri or 
F&lcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts 
F. calidus, thereby implying 
firom true peregrinus. It mny 
exceedingly if any one difference 
ted. It is true, thatmany high- 
races (considered, therefore, 
do maintain their disiinctnesi^, 
Bazne region and vicinity ; &h 
nus and F. percgi'itmtor, Hy- 
subbuteo and H. severus. Circus 
C. Swainsonii in India. 
SACER. Schlegel (F. lanarius 
ck and Gould), a very rare 
Eist Europe, seems to belong pro- 
^ddJe A-<;ia, and occurs rarely in 
Cal. Rtv. April 1857. 
KOBILIS, the sign of the Egyp- 

Y. The sport of fal»'onry is 
d over Asia, even to Alalaya- 
hether extending to China and 
we are unaware. The "quarry" 
by Dr. Layard's Bedouin conipa- 
the great plain of Mesopotamia, 
hara*' Bustard" {lloulani Mac- 
of Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a 
species from that of Spain and 
Africa (H. undulata;) it appears that 
r has most unexpectedly turned up, 
, in England and Belgium, if not 
mark. Dr.Francis Buchanan Uamil- 
ing jxpon the hawking or fal- 
ed by him in the Shahabad dis- 
tion« that " the only pursuit worth 
t he saw in several davs' hawk- 
from a Urge bird of prey named Ji- 
wl.ich attacked a very strong Falcon 
hovering over a bonh into which it 
en & Partridge. The moment the 
spied the Jimach it gave a scream and 
offwubthe utmost velocity, while the 
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Jimach eagerly pursued. They were instantly 
followed by the whole party, foot, horse, and 
elephants, perhaps 2UU persons, shouting and 
firing with all their might; and the Falcon 
was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
the Jimach having struck hci to the grcmnd ; 
but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
her from being devourt'd." The Wokhab or 
Ukab, art it is also termed, is a small Eagle, 
very abundant in the plains of Upper India, 
the Uukhun, &c., bearing tnany systematic 
names, the earliest of wliicli is Aquila ful- 
vescens; for it is a diflVrent bird, not quit« 
so large and robust, as the Aq : uoovioides of 
Africa, with which it has been supposed 
identical. Mr. (now sir) "Walter Elliot, of 
the Madras C. S., remarks that — " tho 
Wokhab is very trouble.'iome in hawking, 
after tho sun becomes hot, mistaking the 
jesses for aomo kind of prey, and pouncing 
on the Falcon to seize it. He had once or 
twice nearly lo.st ' Shahins' (Falco percgri- 
uator) in consequence, ilif y flying to great 
distances for fear of the " ^Vokhab" i. e. the 
Jimach. The principal species employed in 
Indian falconry are idontieal with those of 
Europe ; namely, tlio Bauri of India, which 
is tho Peregrine Falcon of the West; and 
the Baz of India, which is the Gosshawk or 
' Gentil Falcon' of Britain. In a curious 
Persian treaii.so on the subject, by the head 
falconer of the Mogul emperor Akbar, the 
various species Uised are enumerated, and 
may be recognised with precision : among 
I theui is the Shangar, uliich is clearly the 
j Jer Falcon of the uoi th ; represented as ex- 
j tremely rare and valuable, taken perhnps 
I once or twice only in a century, and then 
I generally in the Punjab. The Shahiu (Falcon 
peregrinator), another favcmritt* ludianFalcon 
does not inliubll JOurope, but is clearly the 
Falco ruber indicus of .M'lrovand, rather 
than tho small hobbv-like Indian species 
(F. gevcrup), on which Tomrninck bestowed 
the name F. Aldrovaudi. Cal, Rev. April 
1857. 

FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal Medical 
i Officer, a distinguished PaUoontologist. He 
' was born at Forres in 180B and went to India 
in ISi'O. He was Sui^)erinten(ient of the Bo- 
tanic gardens of Saharnujiore and Calcutta. 
He returned to England in 1856 or 1857, 
' and died 3 Lst January l>^t»5. In the last 
' half (.f his lite, he devoted his time to the 
study of Mammalirin Puheontology, and after 
I his death, two volumes of Faloeontological 
Memoirs and Notes were published by Dr. 
Murchison, entitled " Pala?ontological Me- 
moirs and Notes of tho lato Hugh Falconer, 
A. M., M. D., V. P. R. S. ; with a Biographi- 
cal {Sketch of the Author," Compiled and 
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edited by Charles JLurchison, M. 1)., F. R. S. 
(London : Hardwicke, 1808.) He aiidbir. T.P. 
Oaniley devoted much time to examine the 
fosnls of the Sewalik hills. He vras ilic 
author of an Acconnt of fossil hones at Hard- 
war in 131. As. Tnviis. 1837, vol. vi. 233: — 
On elastic sandstone, ibid, 240 : — On the 
geology of }*erim island, Golf of Cambay in 
Lond. GreoL Trans. 1845, vol. i. S65; — Fanna 
Sivalcnsis, or the fossil fimna of the Sivalik 
hills, Cautlcy aiul Falconer, Lond. IS-tC, 
folio. Of the many varied subjects treated of in 
the palteontulogical memoirs there are several 
of great interest even to the general reader. 
One of these relates to the form and stmctore 
of the Suwalik Hills and his investi;i^ations 

have shown that at a period gcoloLfically re- joctured that human eyes might lia 
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Hindoos) had in it, before Falcon or, 
vious incongruity in that the ^eau 
animal of the world was figured as an] 
on the back of an animal of a aiaa cc 
tively insignificant. His discovery 
immense Colossochehis, iortoise, h( 
removed this incongruity, if o, 
could be shown that there was a pro! 
of its having been a contemporary of 
races of man, from whom the traditic 
existence might have been derived, 
very same formations in which thi 
tortoise was discovered the relics of i 
one were also fonnd, whioh Utter hasi 
out to be identical with the existing 
iecta, and on this ground, Dr. Falcone 



cent the pi-escut peninsula of India was a 
triangnlar island, bounded on each side by 



nessed the Chelouiau monster aliii 
watched its toilsome march. This a 



the eastern and western ghauts converging to I tion t(^thw of fossil animals and : 

contemporaries was indeed remarkahl 
took place at a time so long anterior 
in which the antiquity of man began 
oeiye an attention from men of seiei 
nerally. One of the condlnsions at 
Dr. Falconer arrived concerning the 
recent geological conditions ofXndi^ 
follows : — ! 

Conditions in India daring the it 
period were precisely the reverse Ol 
have held in Europe. Instead of a f 
slon of periods, with sucressive decre 
temperature, Itulia lia^s now as high si 
mture, if not higher, than it ever bad i 
the tertiary period. The npheaTement 
operated to increase the heat lu la 
30= at 7,000 feet above the sea tbe 
t'-'uiperalurc, making the compentatic 
the elevation and reducing it to the ll 
the sea, is 81 '2® Fahrenheit, or equal i 
o f th o e q n ator. The same excess of ^ 
nilni-e liohN <:fonorally over the routine 
contrasted with tlie eastern sitle ol tin 
tinent of Asia. Instead of numerous ^ 
visions of the tertiary period with 8ttO0( 
faunas, facts tend to the oondarioo 
India had one long term and otic proti 
fanna, which lived through a pen " l C< 
ponding to several terms oi the 
p^iod in Europe. ' 

The discovery of all these various tei 
Indian fossils afibrds an interc 
connecting link between two zoolc 
faunas now remarkably distinct. ' 
of the present day, but in no otiw 
the world, we find both the giraflfu ao 
hippopotsmns, together wi<h mmiv ' 
pccubar animals. On the other hi^V 
are many mammalian forms 



Cape Comorin, Avhilc the base of of the tri 
angle was formed by theVindhya mountain 
range, from which an irregular spur (form- 
ing the Aravalli Monntains) extended north- 
wards ; while between the northern shore of 
this island and a hilly country which is now 
the Himalaya Manntains ran a narrow 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became 
covered with d6bris from the adjacent Hima- 
laya on its northern shore, and with this 
debris became entombed and preserved many 
and various animal remains. The present 
condition of the country has l>een produced 
by an upheaval of the laud, so tliat what was 
the ooean strait^ forms now the plains of 
India — the long, nearly level valleys in which 
flow the Ganges and tlio Lulus. Besides 
this a groat; upheavement along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt 
of the plains into the Sewalik Hills (deter- 
lained to be but of tertiary age) and added 
many thousand feet to the'height of the Hi- 
malaya. For a knowledge of enrinus 
and striking forms, the world is indebted 
to the Sewalik explorations by Dr. Falconer 
and Sir T. P. Cautlcy. Among^lt the dis- 
coveries was that of the SIcalheritimt a 
gigantic fo ir-honu'd ruminant-like animal, 
considered by Dr. Falconer to have 
been fnmished with a trunk like the 
tapir, and certain fossil apes, the first ever 
discovered. But one of the most curious and 
interesh'ng forms is a gigantic tortoise, 
Colossochelys atlas, a description of which 
was oommnnicated to the Zoological Society 
in the year 1844. li is well known that an 
ancient mythological conception repre.seuts 
the world as pnpportcd on the back of an 

elephant, itself sustained ujion a tortoi.sc ^ 

This ancient wide-spread notion (common to ; exclusively Asiatic. It might have o_ 
the ancient Pythagoreans and the modem I ticipated tha1> in Indiai as in Qavh^ 



which il 
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ilirstralia, the forms of life wliich prc- 
ocee no-w existing would liavo re- 
llkeexisting' ones only,and not others 
inhabit a distant geographical 
Bst Dr. Falconer has shown that 
\BOi the case ; hippopotami and even 
iaving been proved by him to have 
ahabitants of (historically speaking 
bo: geologically speaking moden>) 
The outcome of these investigations 
^•ubliahmenfc of the essential unity, 
mammalian animals, ofthe faunas 
Asia, Africa, aiul North America, 
otabHshment of the fact that these 
lents tosrethor form one vast zoo- 
Itfrcrince widely distinguished from 
kofSonth America on the one hand 
itiat of Australia on the other. 
i!Z the fossil remains of Europe 
we find a mixed African and 
2 to have existed down to the 
V i. and it may thence fairly be 
ih^l the mammalian animals now 
£rreat continents before named 
(a fauna of mioceno origin, and in 
must expect to have to descend 
its to find in northern lati- 
lepresenfatives of Australian or of 
JboHcan forms. Such, indeed, is 
k is only in the eocene strata that 
have been found in Fi-ance, 
in strata much more ancient that 
f been discovered in England. It 
tiut edcntnte animals (whose head- 
ire now in South America) have 
in European strata of niioceiie 
must be recollected that certain 
V.'-nging to that group (the pango- 
Cajje ant-eater) are no\Y found in 
A6nca. So that the presence of 
edentata is in no way inconsis- 
thc homogeneous nature of the 
fauna, which has with the 
become differentiated into those 
ly distinct provinces of the present 
(1) Palaearctic, (2) Nearctic, (3) 
, and (4) Indian regions; the fir?t 
Eorope, Africa north ofthe Sahara 
( exclnsive of Arabia) north of the 
a; the second. North America 
to Mexico ; the third, Africa south of 
m ftnd Arabia; and the fourth, Asia 
ami aouth-west of the Himalaya Moun- 
The noble labours and many estimable 
of Dr. Falconer will be perpetuated 
• way worthy of him, and after his own 
a Falconer F^ellowship is to 
'5»d«d in the University of Edinburgh. 
* ^ kesB, however, are all interested in 
^tJte indebted to Dr. Murchison for the 
^**tjig and conscientiouB way in which 
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he has performed his labour of love, and for 
the rapidity with which ho has executed hia 
arduous task. Pall Mall Qazelte, quoted in 
Friend of India. 

FALCONERIA INSIGNIS, a plant of 
KusRowlee. 

FALEZ. ITiNP, a field of melons. 

FALLOW-DEEIl, of Dout. xiv, 5, 1 Kings 
iv, 23 called in Hebrew " yachmar" or " red" 
is supposed to be the " Bakkar-nl-Wash" of 
the modern Arabs, a kind of antelope. 

FALITA. Hind., r slow match also, 
amongst mahomedaiis, a lamp charm. 

FALLI. Hind., a kind of iron. 

FALODEH, Pushtu. A white jelly 
strained from wheat, and, in spring time, iu 
Kabul, drank with sherbet and snow. 

FALSA. Hind. Grewia Asialica : also 
the acid berry of Grewia Asiaticn, much 
used to make a sherbet. 

FALSAIi. Hind, of Kotah. Fibrous gin- 
ger, the inferior sort^ 

FALSCllilK.X. Rus. Barley. 

FALSE POINT, a cape in Orissa. It ia 
a low and wooded head land, and has a light- 
house, 120 feet above the water. 

FALSH or Palach. Hind, of Kashmir, 
Populus ciliata. 

FALUS, also Falus Mahi. Arab. Hind. 
Pers. also Khanak-ul-Kalb, Arab. Nux 
vomica. 

FALWA. Hind, also FaiTi. Hind- of 
Salt Range, Grewia elastica. 

FAMINES have repeatedly occurred in 
India, chiefly owing to the failure of rain, 
but occasionally, also, occasioned by wars ne- 
cessitating an interruption to agricul- 
tural operations. In the past three hundred 
year.^', Bundelkund has been three times de- 
vastated by famine. The subject of famines 
has latterly been much investigated and 
it has been laid down as a ^ign of coming 
famine that food at three times its ordinary 
price, at a season when some months must 
elnpso without relief, means famine in the 
great majority of* cases; while in some 
cases famine comes long before that rale 
is reached. When the rate rises to four times 
the ordinary standard, it is probably accom- 
panied by famine of a very severe descrip- 
tion. In 17C0, the prices of gi'ain, in Lower 
Bengal, became unusually high. At that 
time, the executive civil administration was 
conducted by native ofhcials, who temporally 
remitted £8,000 of rent. But, by the 4th 
January 1770, the daily deaths, from starva- 
tion in Patna, were up to fifty ; and before 
the end of May, 150. The tanks were dried 
up, and the springs had ceased to reach the 
surface, and, within the first nine months of 
1770, one-third of the entire population of 
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Lower Bengal, vere carried off for want of 
food. The following is a partial snmmarj 
of ikmhies that liare ooonrred in India. 
One occnmd in 1883, and was described 
in As. Ji* new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 
26, 96, 08, 100, 146, 167, :>39, 273. 
Another at Lucknow, in September, 
where 60,000 persons perished of famine 
and cholera in a few days; at Hjdrabad, 
Malwa, 6ahawn1pore,Indapore, andOodipore, 
the whole crops were destroyed bv locoats; 
in Cashmere, 25,000 people perished. 

In one famine, many people are said to 
bare perished; and at Lahore, mothers eat 
their children. 

Gerrard pave an acconnt of a famine at 
Herat, in 1H32, when 25,000 persons perish- 
ed in As. Jl. new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 
165. 

In a famine in Bundlecund, in 1834, 600 

persons died. JbiJ, vol. xvi. That, of 1837, 
was noticed, vol. xxvi. part I, 1, 89, 177, 
z66, and that in 1838, in vol. xxvii. part I, 
12,180. 

For a famine at Cawnpore, a million-and- 
a-li:ilf stcrlincr of snb-;(!r!ptions was realized 
and distribated ; 1,200 persons died; 1^300 
were fed daily. Ibid^ 273. 

A famine oconrred in Ghratoor, in 1883, 
and was described by Capt. Best. In this fa- 
mine, 150,000 human beinf^s died of stirva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milk 
cattle, and 300,000 sheep and goats. The 
loss of revenne oeoasioned to OoTerament 
dnring the fifteen following years exceeded 
two and a half millions sterUog. Had. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, No. xxx. 186. 

In a famine in Nagpore, in 1819, the price 
of Jowarry rose from Bs. 5 to Be. 80 per 
candy. Aa. Jl 1820» toI. iz. 79. 

A famine, in Cashmere. Ibid, 288^ new 
series, vol. xiv. part 2. 

A famine in Catch, horrible effects of. 
Jbid, 262. 

A famine in Harwar, 50,000 people perish- 
ed. Ibid, No. jasm 106. 
A famine at Ajmeer. Ibid, toI, xr. part 

2,198. 

A famine in Midnapore district. Ibid, 
202. 

A ihminc in Cnttaok. Ibid, 1837, toL 

xxiv. part 2,247. 

A famine at Fatteghur, Shahjehanpore, 
Calpee, and Singbhoom. Ibidf 265. 

A fiunine in the Upper Prorinoes. Ibid^ 
1838, vols. xxvi. part 2, 20, 69, 78, 144, 184, 
212— 214, 2:n; x^vii. part 2, 88, 93, 148, 
154, 190, 195, 280, 2SI, 327. Meeting at 
Calcutta respecting. Ibid, roL zzvii. part 2. 
70, 185. 500,000 Inras lort. 

A ftnm in the DoiOi. IW, 188. 
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A famine in Kattiwar. Ibid, IBS 
XXX. part 2, 67, 119, 123. 

A famine in Catch. Ibid, 1839, vol 
part 2, 200, 228. 

A famine Meeting was held at G 
respecting the famine in India. Gove 
assistance durin^r the famine at A^a, 
Fund, Bengal. i6ui, 1840, vol. xxxi. pai 

Famine in India. Ihid, 1840, toL 
part 2, 100, 815; zudii. part 2, 204, 

Ftanine, Chronolo^ry of, 1841. Mon(| 

Martin on, 1040—1655,1661, 1764- 
1770,1782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 
1824,1832, 1833, 1836, 1837, 1838. 

vol. xxxvi. 105. 

Famine anticipated in the Uppe 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. Am. Jl 
voU zniz. 108. 

Remarks on the famine by tho Bev. 
Everest published in tho Sta 
Jonrnal, in which are addnccd facts t< 
that unfavourable seasons in Indi 
periodical. Ibid, 184S, vol. i. M tern 

Famine in Cashmers* At, Bet* vol 

In 1860-01, there was a great 
on which Colonel Baird Smith i 
ed in 1861, and recommended irri| 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked ( 
rough periodicity of famines, and itl 
said that tlio-<e local famines recnr 
part of the country or other every o, 
15 yearp. The greater famines ocean 
cessive oentnriesi hwtead of 5, 10, i 
we maj say at internds of 60, 100, 
yean. There is vapue mention of trn 
mines in the 13th, 14th and I5th cen 
notably one in 1471 ; and without goi) 
yond the more recent centuries, therei 
to he no donht that one of the grea 
torical fiuDoines affeofced India about th 
1631, in tho reiorn of Shah . 
Another mention is made of terrible ( 
in the year 1661. In the 18th oei 
we do not find mention of any to 
(ho greater aeale till that of 1770 
all tho lower parts of the Gai 
countries, and we know not 
besides. The famine in 1783-W! 
nndonbtedly one of the greater fv 
There have been four famines lo 
jam within historical recollection ' t"' 
1789 to 1792, second 1799 to 1801, 
in 1836, and the fourth in 1866. OftMf 
first was the moat eenrare, fikr warpt8B« 
intensity that of 1866. The great I* 
which desolated Bengal 1770-72 did 
tend to Gan jam , and probably the P^V:^ 
ed no smali profit from the «^jP?f*J?f 
The extent of the famine of Im-W ■ 
•aywhm motly giyw. 
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Contrastetl with 18C<», it is wortliy of uotc 
ib&t the two earlier famines of 1789 and 
1800 began in the north of the Ganjam dis- 
trict, and increased in intensity towards 
the south, whilst that of 1«:3G, as in 1866, 
^cis felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
< 1 parts of the distriety s^jsrisent to Bengal. 
The third peHod of scavetly m Ganjam, 
a'rer an interval of 30 years, occurred in 
1>>6. Cholera was very prevalent, and 
m^y of the eattle also perished. Again 
ftfber the hpse of a quarter of a century, 
Ganjam waa visited by a severe drought du- 
riog the latter part 1665 and the early 
flwntlisof 1856. 

The report of the three Commissaoners 
embraces Cattack, Pooree, tind Balasoro, tlio 
three districts of Orissa, omitting the hill 
tracts — in which the famine raged with 
graitest inteositf, and continued longest. 
Manbhoom, Singbhoom, Midnapore, Bun 
c^j-^ Raneegaiii^o, Bardwjin, Hooghly, 
Havrah, ^'addeu i and the extent of the mor- 
Wilj sever will be ascertained with any ac- 
cvacj. Mr. Ravensbaw estimates it st not 
W« 'dun one-fourth of the population- 

The Commissioners can givo no details 
«f tbiftetof the fhmine in the Tribntary 
Hdttkl^iirbhunj is a very largo territory 
wrerng an area tjf upwards of 4,000 square 
^^»ad the greater part of this tract must 
* behided in the area of most severe 
soSering; bat the roughest approximate 
•stimate of the mortality cannot be given. 

lo Chota Nagpore, in which are the dis- 
tteta of Alaaubhoom and Singhbhoom, the 
Mslity for the famine of 1866 fell on the 
popdAtion about the same as in Orissa. 

ifengal suifererl in the year 1770 from 
iasaiae, more widespread and terrible than 
sny wiiioh has ever be&llen any other Bri- 
poMOgnion, and which Colonel Baird 
Smith dcrnifd to liavc been the most intense 
that India ever experienced. In the earlier 
days of British rule in Bengal,- famine occu- 
pied a place in men's miiuls >it least as 
[ir ' aineiit as that which it has held in the 
mi'.'Li of the present generation in the North- 
weiilern provinces. It is true that Bengal 
hsi sot experienced terrible famine for near* 
Ij 100 years. In the Ganjam district, nearly 
]\,0% persons perished, from actual starvjv- 
UoD, and in one part uf the district upwards 
of ten per cent. 

Bir Arthur Cotton estimates that two 
ASM of rice land will feed seven people for 
t ynr, and Mr. Fischer, the manager of the 
gbengnnga Estate, connders that a &mily 
rffivewill consame under G lbs. of grain, per 
diem. Ann. lud. Adm. vol. xii., p. 11. 244 
2^ 300 Hunhr's Kural Llj'e m Bengal 



FARAS. 

FANA. See Laquis. 
FANAM. A coin of the Carnutic, now 
unourrent. The correct value of one Com* 

pany's rupee was 12 fanams 68'57 cash. 
Where much nicety was not required, tho 
usual rate of conversion was one fanam »b 
1 anna 8 pice. It was a small silver oohHf 
the 1-I2th of a rupee: no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS, tho Chamojrops humilis. 
Linn, used for this purpose, grows in con- 
siderable abundance on the diores of tho 
Mediterranean. The leaves of many of the 
palms of southern Asia, the Corypha, tho 
Livistonia, palmyra and Date palms, are 
sunilarly employed. That of Ceylon, is the 
Corypha umbraculifera. — Linn. 

FANS of China are principally exported 
to the United States ; a few go to India and 
South America. Those sent abroad are 
made of palm leaf and paper; feathor and 
silken fans are not so often shipped. Fira* 
screens are included under this head as well 
as fans; these are lackered. la 1836-7, 
171,143 fhns and fire-screens were shipped 
to America at 91 1 per thousand, and 2,200 
feather fans at 40 cents each. According 
to the old duty, 100 fans paid 1| mace duty. 
The grs a t e s t part of the fhns sent abroad 
are those whicli do not fold up. — Morrison. 

FAN-TAL, in China, tho ouperintsndsnt 
of Fiuauce. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

FAN-YAN.MA, the Chinese name of Ba- 
mian. 

FAQEER, Fakir, or Dnrvesh, amongst 
the mahomedans, reltn^ous mendicants 

of whom thore arc: several sects. In India, this 
class of religious devotees are geuei'ally: 



1 The Kadriah or Bo- 

nnwa. 
S The Chuiiee- 
8 The Shootareea. 
4 Tab q a t ee e or Mu- 

darecA, olao Otlled 

datlaioc. 



Qopnfc 



6 MaUing. 
a BnflMe or 

mar. 

7 Jollal^. 

8 Sobageca. 

9 Naqsh-bundcoa, 
10 Bawa pccaray. 

The Calendar durvssh Is rarely seen in 

India, llerllots. See Dar-vesh. Fakir. 

FA RAX, the valley from which the Jabl- 
Muua range rises. Tlmt part of the range, 
on which the convent of St. Catherine is 
budt, is called Tnr Sina. See Jibbsl-Musa. 

Sonai. 

FARANJ MTTSHK, Hind. Calamiatha 
umbrosa; Ocimum basilicum. 

FARAiEKL Psas. Himi»., absconding, dis- 
appearance, a person who has disappeared. 
Fauti-o-Farari, Casnalties by deaths an^ 
disappearance. — Elliot. 

FAEtAS. Him The tamarisks, Tbmaris 
orien talis and dioica.> The Faras plants, ip 
the drier parts of the Doab and in the vidU 
nity of Delhi, are called Asol or Atol, and 
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FARFUGIUM QRANDE. 

the galls or •* ©hoti-mai" which are 
formed on the tree areoaUed Samrat'iil-Asiil.*' 

in Arabic. Elliot. 

PARASH. Hind. Pers. a carpet, hence 
Farash a servant who spreads carpets. 
Idterallj " oarpet-nxreader," bnt in Persia, 
Ailifhaxnstan, and India, applied to nnder-ser- 
TBnta generally. Amongst the mahomedau 
armies, the Fat-ash was a tent-pitcher, which 
in the British camps is the daty of the 
ISUiot, Sd, Furrier Joum p. 291. 

FABASIUN. Horo. Salvia lanata, and 
S. Moorcroftiana. 

FARAZ. All. Hind. Pers. In the raa- 
homedan religion, points ordered by God, — 
God's commands— Sminnt being the oidi- 
nances of theirprophet. Forin8tance,theBam- 
zan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast, and the Baqrid feast 
are both Farz and Snnnut, while the Akhiri 
Char Shambahjthe Maharram, and the Sliab- 
i-barat are only Snnnnt. Thus, also, Captain 
Burton says, the afternoon prayers, being 
VvZf or obligafeoiy, were recited, because we 
feared that evening mif^ht come on before 
the ceremony of Ziyarat "visitation" conclud- 
ed. Throughout India.the Farz or commands 
of God, are almost ofasonxed by the quantity 
of the Sunnut and the traditions and there 
aro frequent reformations attempted, but these 
speedily assume political features. A sect, 
styled " Farazi" was formed at Dacca in 1S2S, 
bnt it died out. ElUoL WiUon, BurUm't 
vilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. ii. p. 66. 

FARBE-ROTHE. Gi:r. Madder. 

FARDjAr. iu accounting, a slip of paper, a 
hstf a sheet, or statement, a slip iu an ac- 
oonnt book. EUUA, 

PARDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet- He 
wrote the Shahnamah in A. D. 1 ,000, con- 
taining three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and 
Garshasp as the three earliest representa- 
tives of the generations of mankind. A 
little way from the gate of the entrance of 
Toes there stands a dome ornamented with 
lacquered tiles, so small as seemingly to form 
apart of some private bouse; this dome 
covers the dost of this celebrated poet 
who after the unworthy treatment be 
received from shah Mahmood, Ghaznavi, 
retired there to die. iVaaer^t Joumty inio 
Khorasa n p. 51 9. 

FARFBYUN. Hind. Enphorbinm ; gum 
of Euphorbia Royleana. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Mr. Fortune 
says that at Ningpo, in the garden of an old 
Chinese gentleman there, he met with a 
beautiful new herbaceous plant, having rich 
blotohed cor variegtted leaves whioh has since 
been named as above by Dr. Inndley. It 
Was growing in a neat flower-pot, and was 
evidently mach prixed l)y its possessoTi and 



i'ARIKA. 

well it might for it was the most strOi 

looking plant in his garden. He infon 
Mr. Fortune that he had received it f; 
Pekin the year before, and that at prei 
it was very rare in Kingpo, bat he tkoni 
his vintor might be able to procure a pi 
or two from a nnrsery-num in the iowi 
whom he had given a few roots. He Icsi 
time in paying a visit to the nursery imif 
ed and secured the prize. It readied h 
land in safety.— ^. Jtet. among ike Oh* 
p. 420. i 

FARGARD, Persian, a section 

Vendidad, the book of the ancient Tior, 
trians. See Arian, Parsi, Vendidad. 

FARGHANA the native territory of 
father of Baber, it lies on buth sides oi 
Jaxartes, a portion of ancieni Scythia. 

FARIA, MANUEL Ds. Author of 
History of the Discovery and Conquer 
India by the Portuguese; written in Spaii 
and translated into English by John SteV 
— Play fair's A<Ipv. 

FARID BUTl, IltSD. Farsetia Ha; 
tonii and. F. Edgeworthii, Cocculos v! 
BUS. — D. C. I 

FARIGH, As. Release^ free. P. Nai 
or F. Khatti deed of release. From this -v 
also, is the word Fariighat, leisure, en 
meut, repose, affluence, also Fahgh-K.bal 
a fee to the writer of a farigh khatti. J^j 

FABINA. Eng. Lat. Sp. Flour, meal ; 
flour, used as food, either from wheat, i 
Janipha, potato, Jatropha, Maraiita, { 
cuma, Canna. Every now and then some: 
of the fhtinn is prominently put before 
public. "When Dr.Hassall wrote in the mh 
of the I'Jth century, the farinaceous fc 
sold in London and their coniposition. < 
were. — Qardijier's Alimentary Frepara 
was entirely of rice, reduced to the stat 
an extremdy fine powder which crepitd 
under pressure, iu the same manner ai 
most of the'arrowroots. 

Leath'8 Aliuicniary Farina^ or Homm 
(hk Fortnoesoitf Pood,— Consisted princip 
of wheat floor, slightly baksd, and sweetc 
with sugar, together with potato-floar, 
a very small quantity of Indian-corn it 
and tapioca. ~ 

Semicoma, — Consists of the gluten 
wheat, with a certain proportion of 
starch, part of this having been remoi 
Somolina rcscniMos in appearance sagtj, 
the little granules of which it is conipc 
iu place of being round as in ' 
angular. When moistened, the vmtd 
rendered perceptibly opaque and millp^ 
the starch still present and the fragrnt 
swell up and become soft and glutini 
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FABQAH. 

Priure Arlhurs Farinaceous F«/<m2— was 
•ntirely Wliont Flour slightly Ixkked. 

Prince of Wales' Food — Consists entirely 
of poiftto flour. 

Hard's Farinaceous FomZ.— GonswtB Mi- 
trolv of wlicat-flonr Ij.ikcd. 

iJinan^ Xuirif iritis Fiwlna — Consists of 
potato flour artificially coloured of a pink 
or rosy hiw, the colonring matter prontbly 
b?in«» Rose Pink. 

V.ntdevf Farinaeeout Food — Consists of 
^beat-floor baked. 

/oiie«*« Faleat Fbur-— Consfsfs of wheat- 
flonr iriih Tftrtario Acid and Carbonate of 

S«>i^V«— ConsiRts of "wheat flour sweetened 
vith sngar. Baaier's Compounded Farina 
cmriiti of wheal: ^flonr sweetened with 

i'lumWg Iinprovrd Farinnrt'.oiis Food con- 
•wto priDcipally of Bean or Pea-Flour, most 
fnwMy the former, with a little Tacca 
A?nw.TOot, Borao Potato-Plour and a very 
hUitMaranta Arrow-ltoot. 

1^ Koborani. — Consist-s of a mixture 
vvwtned with eager of the Red or Arabian 
I^Uliad Whcat-Flour, th o latter m con- 
■^V.e amount. Vita Ilobor.nut bears con- 
wenioe resemblance to Dn Barry's Reva- 
^<*»»di8 sold at 2s. per pound.— 

^ipuio Ripley 6tat<;s tliat a snbstance 
^ in^w-rnot is obtained from n y^laiit 
" Pembwaoo i" and the tapioca Irom 
^ wot of a tree called by the Bnrmeso 
*'^pilee Myonkoo." Food and its aiinll- ra- 
2.>0. See Farina. Pa. It. Meal. 

. PARIN6H MUSHE. Hctd, Ocimnm 

iARIA'G. HiXD, Pkr, Knropc, from the 
•HtwTB Prank. Hence Faringi, a Kuropean 
orwlatinp to Europe, such n", 

FARINGI DATURA. HuD. Aii^one 

fAfilNGI DATURA KA TEL. Hind, 
Oil of Afgemone mnncana. See Oil, Bni< 

ii;ru]nndn or Cnruku oil. 

KARIAD. Arab, IIr\T>, Pkks. A oom- 
piaiot: Fariadi, a complainant, a plaintive. 

FABH. Ar. Knjoyment ; hence. Farh* 
Boeb. Hixp, Pei;s. Pleasnrc-Garden. 

FAROKH SIR, or Mahomed Farokh Sir, 
emperor of Delhi. He was deposed aiul 
nrdered on the 16th Fehy 1719, by Ab- 
4a!tah Khan and Hna-sain Khan. 

FARMAN. Pehs, Hind. A ro^-nl mnn- 
tiite, an ordor from a kintr or otlior snpnrior, 
«iiich the British write Firman. — EUioi. 

PABQAH. As. PRRs. A tribe, from 
ir. Farq, separation. Hence also — Paraq'^f , 
vpsration, Fam/]at hehtAr az malulat, 
absence ib preferable to quarrelling ; also 



FAB& 

Farq, the part on the orown of the head 

where the linir pnrts. 

FARRAKHABAD, a town of the Atrra 
district in Hindustan. It was taken by Sir 
Colin Campbell on the £nd Janj. 18^. 

P ARRA-BUD, a liver <m the eaetem part 
of Persia. 

FARRT. Hind. Grcwia ela.stica. 

PARROPOS. Port, oe FRAPOS. Poet. 
Rags. 

FABS. Aeeordnif^ to the Jehan Nnma, 

one of the earlier divisions of the ]>rovInce of 
Pars was into tlie five circles or departments 
called Knrre" and named Istakhr, Darab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardaehir and Kohad. At pre- 
sent, it oonsistA of three principal parts, vis 
1. P'ars proper (Pprsis Propor ) 2. Laristan 
near the Persian Gulf; and 3 BelibchaU) or 
the oonntry of the Khogilu, which represents 
the circle of Koba^. Behbehan is bounded, 
OTi the north by tlio jrreat bolt o£ monntains 
which separate Irak Ajem IVora the southern 
provinces of I'ersia : tlie northern and uorth- 
eaatem shores of the Pendan Gulf form ite 
bonndarv to the south, Ram-Hormnz and the 
Ka'b country lie to thp west, while Sbulistan 
separates Behbehan on the cast from the di- 
rect dependencies of Fars. On the east and 
south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by tho 
Mamaseni triI>o : on the north and north- 
west by the Bsiklttiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka*b Arabs. AIro, the monn« 
tainous region to the north and north-east of 
I tho plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Kho- 
gilu tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and 
Zeitnn, near the Persian Gulf, together with 
tho fortresses of Gal*i-galab, all come under 
the contrrd of tlie governor of Behbehan. 
Fars, Pars or Farsistan, is the province of the 
kingdom of Persia, which gives its name to 
the country. It lies between 27** 20' and 81^ 
42' N. lat., and 49® 2(y and 54 E. long, being 
nearly square and about 220 miles in lonp^th 
and breadth. It has Kirman and LarLsum 
on the east; the Penrian Gulf oti the sonth, 
Khuzistan on tlie west, and Irak-Ajem on 
tho north, with a fsnpcrfielcs of about 44,o35 
geographical squaro miles, or nearly ono> 
thif^ of France. It has many rich and frie- 
turesqno tracts, and is less desert than other 
p:vrls f)f Persia. This px*ovinee of Persia 
contains the salt lakes of Bakhtegan (also 
called Niriz) and Dereachte, which are in 
tho neiglibonrhood of Shiraz*, and tliero is 
a fresh water lake in the plain of Zordan. 
The principal streams arc the Bendamir or 
Araxes, which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus 
river, as it falls into lake Bakhtegan : and the 
Xalx>n, whose eonrso is from Fimzabad 
southward to tlie Persian Gulf. In this 
enuutry are al.so the higher parts of the two 
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FARS. 

bmnchea of tho Tab. Towards tbe north 
(aocordiug to Mr. Morier), MaJer-i-SuIiman 
marloi the tomb of Cyras (son of Cambyses) ; 
to the west are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of tbe 
ancient capital, Perse^lifl. Thifl territory 
repreaentB anoieni Peraw, whidi was water- 
ed by the Araxes, Gyudcs, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar and Bagrad. ltd cities were Corna, 
Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana ; besides man^ 
others whose sites are unknown. Psraspdis 
was the capital in the time of Alexander : 
more anciently, the seat of the government 
was at Pasargada, {Slrabo lib. xv. p. 729,) 
the Persagadis of Quintns Curtins (Lib. v. 
cap. tL) bat as tliis historiaa speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolia, and tbe city of Per- 
sagadis Cqu. Fiirsa-Gerd?) it ia possible 
that the extensive rains in the plain, u(»ir 
the fiimer, may be the Fasaigada of Pliny. 
(Lib. vi. oop. zxvi.,) SupknUeB and Tigri§, 
Col. Ohe8ney,p. 210, 

The entire southern retnon of Fara, border- 
ing on the Persian Goli'f is called the Germ- 
sair or ** hot region.*' It extends from the 
sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with tho Persian Gulf, from tho j 
banks of the Tab to the con Hues of Larist^in 
from Bnshirc, eastward, as far as Cangoou, 
the tract ia named the Doshtistan or " land 
of plains." The Tungistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tnngistoon, or " narrow land," is a 
small tract of land east of Bashire. The 
«^ter portion of the people of the whole 
uennsairi consists of an independent lawless 
set^ many of the tribes being robbers by pro- 
fbssion. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Germsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table knd of Persia. One of the 

most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt lofty 
hill, named Uormooj ; whore, specimens of 
coal were found. Sardsair signifies " cold 
region." It is also termed the sarhada, a 
word literally signifying " bnnndary or 
frontier," but, there, is generally ajjplied to 
any high land wore tho cliraato is cold. 

The Sea of Oman, or Persian gulf, called 
also the Persian Sea, and Erythreau Sea, 
also the Sea of Fars has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafct called also Jazirah'i-daraz, or 
Long-Lsland, known on maps as Kiishm. 
Also Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a 
small island mtt well watered, not Tory fiur 
from Bnsheer, which once belonfxod to 
the Dutch, and was held in 1838 to 1846 by 
the British. Ouseley'a Travels. Vol. i. p. od4. 
XnMMjr^s GeographiBoX Memoir of DU> Peman 
Empire p. 54. Cohnd Chemof** Euphrate$ 
mid Tisrup. 210. JPorier*s Tnwelt, Vd, i. 



FASLI OR HARVEST ERA. 

p. 458. See Aras. Ardea, Ardekan, IraJi 
Iran, Kashgoi, Kab, Kirman, Lar, Lari^toi 
Oman. Erythrean Sea. 

FARSAKH, P»Bs., by the old Creel 
historians vttpturayyris. It is the Persia) 
league, about 18,000 feet in length and k 
known to Borope, as the Faraaag e 
Parasang. It is usually reckoned at 3| 
British miles, but like the " kos" of Tiidii 
it varies greatly. According to Major Ketinell 
the ftrsakh is little short of 3§ Britbh miles 
(See '* Illostrations of the Retreat of tbe Tea 
Thousand," p. 4.) Mr. Fraser (Juumej 
into Khorassau* p. 307) says, The 
Kborassanee farsakh is rather more tiias 
that of Irak ;" rather leesthan 4 British miki. 
A f'lrsang, is also said, to be a distanct 
within which :i long sighted man can scoa 
camel, and Uisiiugnliih whether it be white 
or black. (Bnndehescfa, cap. xxvi.) It ti 
also described as one hours travel or jouruoj 
or four inilfs. Huron C. A. De. Boilcs TrO' 
veil ia Lurislau and AtrabisUm. p. 57. liich't 
residence in Koordisian. Vol. i. p. 197 Porter's 
Tra»de. Vol. i. p. 255. 

FARF'AN', an island off the coast of 
Yunicu aboat three miles from the sea \)ort 
of Jezan. The sea-farieg population there, 
ure largely occupied in tho pearl fishery. 

FARSH. Huio. Psss. A Carpet See 
Fiiirash. ' 
FARSH, HiKD. Populus nigra. 
FARUD. Ak. HiKD. PsRs, litenilty des- 
cent or alighting: in tho cnstoms defSit* 
ment, delivery in of i^'if^ds. Ell. I 
FARW. Hind. Digitaria sangainslis. 
FABWA. HiMD. TamarizorieotBlis^tbB' 
tamarisk. 

FASCIOLARIA FILAMENTOSA sad 
F. Trapezium. See Sipbonostomata. 

FASIi. Ab. HiHo. Fkm., a season, » 
orop, a harvest. j 

FASLI OB HABVEST ERA. Theorigisj 

of this era, the harvest year of northora 
India derived from that of the Hijn, 
has been toieed to tho year of Akbtr's se- 
cession to the throne, or tbe 3nd Rabi-ni»> 
Sani A. n. 9G3 (14 Febrnnry ^'-^e) when %' 
soliir year for financial and other civil tran*. 
sactions was engrafted on tho current Inoan 
year of tbe Hijra and snheeqnently adjastei 
to the first year of Akbar's reign. lu tlie(^ 
Dekhan, however, the Fasli year, differi^j 
from the preceding, being apparently in ^'g 
vanoe of them. The ¥mi year of the 
ban owes its origin to tile emperor Sfaah 
Julian, who after bringincrhis wars in Maha-' 
rashtra to a close in 1636, endeavoored 
settle the oonntry, and intvodnoeAeiewar 
system of Tudor Mnl, the celebrsfed mi- 
nister of Akbar, and thna natorslly ^ 
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FATAHAF. 

ihe rerenne or harvest year. Udifiera from 
ibe FasH of Bengal by seven years, from the 
acceleration of the lunar year. The year is 
or oaght to be sidereal, but the Madras Go- 
vemment bare now fixed its commencement 
\f> the 1 2th Jalj, and applied it solely to 



FATHEB AND HOTHEB. 

Koran or Introdnction,- and wm revealed 

at Mecca, nud is as follows commencing with 
the words " Bi.sniiH^ali-lr-Kahman-ur-Hahini, 
" In the name of the most merciful God, 
Praige bo to God, the Lord of all oreatareii, 
tlio most merciful, the King of the day of 



rerenae matters. The harvest years of nor- ; Jiid«^ment, Thee do we worship and of the© 



^Mm India, however, have their origin f rom 
lb jmr of Alcbsr't aooesnon to the throne ; 

or the 2nd Rabi-ns-sani A H. 963 = 14th 
February 1556: the object of Akbar, in 
^troducing the FasU or harvest year, was 
BCTcly to eqnaliM the muco or nam- 
her of the year all over hia vast empire, 
wiAoat intcrferins? with the modes of snb- 
dtvinuu practised in different localities, but 
from this sprang the four existing harvest 
jeaLTs The Ueugali Ban, the Yilayati san, 
wi-d the Tamil Fasli yc.ir, may bo alwayH 
ccmidered identical with the Suka solar 
yev, wLUc the Fasli of the western pro- 
TTi^otj m Hie manner be daaaed with the 
h:i yjlar Samvat there current. The Hijra 
y^',b(v^n on the 2nih Novemb**r 1555, 
^ S. Tue concarrent Fasli year, 9G3, began 
Mtbe Iitofllie lunar month il«an, (Aswina) 
fell on the 10th September 1 555. 
year 963, on the 1st of the 
i^Bflftth Asjin, which occarred on the 8th 
^Mu 1556. Bat the Bengali san 963, 
n^fflthelstBaisakh&lling within the 
■■■» Hijra year, which was necessiirily that 
m o'ftellth April 1556. The number 502 
«r am be added to convert the two first eras 
into Christian aoooontk If less than fonr of 
Qontha have transpired, and 593 years, 
g aore : also 593 years for the first nine 
■•tt* of the Bengali san, and 5!)4 for tiie 
^~Pr{iuep*8 AniiquUiet hf Thomas, p. 

^.iSriKI. Hixn., a kind of ememld. 
iATAH-UL-BALUAN, a historical work 



do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way, in the 'way of tboaa to whom 

thou hast been g^raciooa; iKil of tboeo 

against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
those who go astray." This Prayer is offered 
with upraised bands which are afterwards 

drawn down over the face. The hands are 
raised in order to catch tlie blessinuf that is 
supposed to descend from heuveu u])ori the 
devutce ; and the meaning of drawing the 
palms- down the face, is symbcdicalTy to 
tt-aiisfer the benediction to every part of 
the body. It is said on ninny religions occa- 
sions. Sales Koran, Burtuit^s Filgrinuige 
to Meeeah. Vuh i. p. 286. F«rner*i Jowmeff, 
p. 5^2. 

FATEH ALl S11.\H, was king of Persia 
np to the year 1 8 . His life illustrates Perbiau 
customs. His was an eminently handsome 
man. He pusaessed one of the laigest 

families on record, in aiunent or modern 
times. Besides the four *'akad" or lawful 
wives, permitted to every roaliomedan, he 
had more than 800 "mntea" or inferior 
spouRca. He continually changed his 
women, as ho wn.s tired of them and lacked 
novelty ; but he never parted with any who 
bad borne him male obildren. He bad up- 
wards of one hniidrod and thirty sons; and 
one hundred and sixty or seventy daughtcrf. 
At the time ot his demise, his cliildren, grand 
children and great grand-children amounted 
to about five thousand souls! The.<:o princeq 
Shahzad5 were, 'oag, a heavy btu'then to 
the country. Scarcely a village of any 
m Oikomedan countries from Spain to Sind, { size in Persia but had some prince reaident 



irAhmstd, son of Yahyasonof JaUr, styled 

i''-Biladnri, Ho was tutor to one of the 
princes of the family of the khalif Al Mnta- 



at it to oppress and impoverish the people, 
while he devoted hia time and energies 
to all manner of mischief and profligacy. 



«^kkal, and died A. D. 829-3 (A.H. 279.) Some became comparatively well off, but 
pif^ .X many fell into great poverty, there, and 

some of his descendants soon had to earn 
their liWng as mechanics, and tradesmen 



miBuLof India, 

FATAH AH. Ab., also al.&tabat, also 

Fitahat the name of the opening chapter 
if tlie Koran. It is a prayer, and ia held 
ifi great veneration by mahomedaus who 
giie it several honorable titles, such as the 
(^)l8r of praise, of prayer, of thanksgiving 
t^traasnre. They esteem it the quintessence 
of Uie whole Koran, and often repeat it in 
thair devotiooa bolb publio and private, as 
diriitiaas repeat the Lord's prayer. Most 
Torkish epitaphs end by the words " Fatihali 
nkun ichnn" say a Fatihah for his soui _ 
TkfMdiah ifl entitled tbo Pnfiue^ of tbe • Taya-Tya pan, 
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m the different cities. This 8tat« of 
things was snrpaased by Augustus XI. of 
Poland who is said to hare had 354 children 
by bis nnraorons concubines. He also had 
one of his own daughters for his mistress, 
a piece of depravity of which Fateh Alt 
Shah was never accused. 
FATHAH. Arab. Hikd. Pem. Viotoiy. 

FATHEE and MOTHER, 

Ma Bap, Hikd. | TilU laadri, Tkl, 

Tam. 
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I'AtTLENEB. 

Amonf^ ihe people of India, tad annngsi 
ibe Chinese, an hottorifio appeUaiUm to 

people of rank or to a person from whom b 
kindness is received or expected. In China 
it is a title by which the repreaentatives of 
authority are designated. Stu^ OHmum Em- 
jpire, vd, i. j>. 22. 

FATHOM. Effo. 



Lftn, 
Toise, 



BVBM. 

Fr. 



Bam, 



Hnn>w 
Lat. 



This is a natural measure, from point to 
point of jin out^'tretched hand. It was com- 
mon to Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four 
cnbita in length. The Greeks and Bonans 
had also the foot (pes) the hand (palm) tl^c 
palm (iraAo(o-Tij) nnd tlie fincr'^r frlirritns). 
The Romans n],<o bad the milifary vac.o. tho 
Greeks, and Romans also hswi the cubit, 
(cubitus.) The ancient inhabitants of Aaia 
had, as a nnit measure, the cnbit or ell, from 
tlie elbow to the point of the little finger. 
All of the«'o dic^it (angnl) palm, ell (hath) 
and span (bilish) are in use in India. 

PATIHGAITJ in L : 27. 4K.5L. 
79® 17'. 7 E. a town in Hindoostan, 10 miles 
X. W. of Bareli. At the Tower Station it is 
628 ft. flbovp the sea. G. T. S. 

FATIHGARH, or Fsrakhabad in L 27° 
28'. 3 N. ; li. 79* 37' E. in Hindostan, a large 
town on the right side of the Ganges, 00 



FEATHERS. 

FATENCE UNACHTES POBZEaUI 

Ger. Delft. 

FAY RE R J, c. 8. I. a medical ofRci 
the Indian Army of Bens^nl, autVii 
several contributions to medical literck^T 
FAZZEH. Abab. SUver. 
FEASTS, are often mentioned in t"hi 
and New Ti'stamcnts and tlio texts find 1 
illustnitions in India, Gfucsia xW. l2!2 
' To all of them ho gave changes of r&in 
and at the olose of a Feast, hindooe a.i 
other presents to the gneiiis, eammonly 
new garments, A liindoo crarment is m 
apioueof cloth, requirinL: no worlc c 
tailor. Deuteronomy, xxiii lUsays* llo 
notooroe within the camp,* and hindo 
a state of nncleanness, arc interdieted 
feasts Ac. Mark x'lv 20 says 'Itisonp? < 
twelve that <lippeth with me in the disK 
the east, hindoos never eat together fron 
dish, except where a strong attachment 
ststs between two or more persons a 
same caste : in such a case, one person a 
times invites another to f omo and sit l">v 
i and o:it from the same dish. It is lii 
probable, that the same custom, ex 
among the Jewa, and that the sacred I 
rian mentions this notice of our Lord'si 
is one of tlie twclro. tltnl dippeth wit I 
in the dish,' to mark more strong-lv the 

as. John 



M 1. r * ' f^U T^x^ Z , ^"'air * ^'^Y character of Jud 

rl^\^ ''^.t^-^cA?^i ^°*^''"®^^ «Bearnntethe|fOTemorof the f. 

?^"i^r t5 T* w ^. ^ ^ It common both with the hindoa 

FATBIAH, daughter of Mahomed and * 



wife of her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Loms, 
Armenia, is held by shiah mahomedans in 
the highest reverence. The Koran in read 
there night and day, and nearly the f:nme 
privileges nre cffered to the pilgrims, as at 
Mecca, thnt of having paradise for their 
portion. Cha^1d^$ HindoMtan p, 209. gee 
Ttvemior. J. Ch. vi. nnd B. J. J. Ch. iii. 

FATSIZO.ORlNACCESSIRLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 33' 6. N. and long, 140° E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FATTEH MAHOMED. A mahomedan 
of Sind, who in 1788, dethroned Bahiden, 
then Rao of Cutch, who had embraced ma- 
homedanism. Oh. 181.T. Burnes' Sivrf. 

FATTEHPUB, A town of the Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE, HIPPOLTTE, tmnslator of 
the Mahabharata, 7 Vol p. Paris 1863—1867. 

FAULAD. HiNP. Steel. 

FAULKNER, ALEXANDER;— an officer 
in the Civil Service of H. M. Gorem> 
mentf at Bombay, in the middle of the 19th 
century, Author of " Commercial Diction- 
ary," a work of fi;rcnt prnctical utility con- 
taining in a small bnlJc fi vast amount of 
nsefnl information relating to the articles of 
commerceaad the economic prodncisof India. 



the mahomedans to appoint a person 
is expert in conducting tbe ceremoniew 
fea-Ht, to maunjge as governor of the 1 
This person is rarely the master of 
house. The numbers inyited amount « 
sionally to hundreds, sometimes thous 
and n person topecnro rec^nlarity ia indLif 
sable. 11' ')•'/'.«? Vieto oj Hie JlindooM, 
FEATHERS. 



PTvimeii, 


Dot. 


PSr. 


Bcdvcern, 


>• 


riiinio, 


PlamcB a lit, 


Fa, 


Bain, 
Flamaii, 


Flames, 


•• 


Bet t fodom. 


Gbk. 


Rftkniffal, 


Federn, 




Rokkaln, 



In Apin, fonlhers are rarely nsed for r 
ing beds or pillows. In the south and 
of Asia, as in Enrope, feathers are Im 
used for personal omameut, and thona o 
ostrich, the Indian roller, the gro a n ! 
fislier, and the egret are most freqnc 
employed. The feathers of the ostrich 
imported from Africa and the weaf 
Europe is chiefly supplied fram tbe 
them margin of the Great DesieH 
Arabia. Thopo placked from the li' 
nnini.'d or recently killed birds are n 
beautiful and more dnrable than if ta 
from the animal some time after deatk 
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FEBEKMESSER. 

tbnn cast or dropped feathers. The plumage 
of the male bird, is very superior to that of 
■ ibe female, the fine drooping plumes on the 
"back and near the tail being of the purest 
vhite, while those of the female are never 
free from a tiri'^e of ^rey near the tip. Com- 
luerooUy in Beugul says Mr. Taylor is cele- 
bsted fbr its lieftthen. They are either 
pvpued singlj tot head-dresses, or made 
Tiito tippets, boas, and muffs, some of them 
lire exceedingly beautiful, and apparently 
tut iaferior in quality to those imported 
into Great Britain from Africa. The 
down of the young Adjutant Crane (Ciconia 
irgala) and of other cranes, are made 
bto hdiee boas sad Tictorines. The 
Adjutant is Tery rarely found in Southern 
hidia, but a kindred species the Ciconia 
klbs, (Jerdon), is pretty common. Of 
, ttis Ihe under tail coverts are collected 
^ sold in considerable quantity. Many 
j *w procured at Trichoor in Malabar. In the 
P8aj»b the narrow black wing feathers 
are used to make the ''kal- 
* Pt** or plames for the ** Idiod/' or helmet 
Tae^e plamea have a very elegant appeor- 
I *a«, they stand about 6 or 8 inches above 
! ^jfr tet. The feathers of the Houbara 
"■'fiMBn are similarly used. In Madras, 
^€*i«5 in bird's feathers cany on this trade 
00 in extensive scale : one dealer had near- 

!'7 i'X) sets of hunters each composed of 4 
* f ^ shikarees sad one oook — ^most of 
people sie koravah (basket makers) 
''"O live in and about Madras. Each 
*ts Las its head man who is responsible 
** the others. These sets are sent out 
cnce ayesr, eaoh reoeiTing ftom 20 to 
*"J Rupees together with a certain nuinhor 
of ntts, a knife Ac. — they traverno various 
^^Jaatriea between Bombay, Delhi, Ben- 
Calcatta ftnd »U orer the Deccsn, 
' ■•"tin^ the feathers of king-fishers and 
retam atter 6 or 8 months to ilad- 
fM, each set bringing from 1000 to 6000 
, fcittm wbteh nre iSksD. by the dealer at 
Bl 14 per 100, end shipped to Burmah, 
Pmn:;, Sinpi^pore and Malacca brinci'in^ 
tea to thirteen dollars the hundred. Feathers 
km a oonsiderftUe export fh>m India. In 
tbefoarTewB 1857-8 to 1860-1, to tlio value 
£27,570 were exported, about " rd of 
%hich went to Britain,Fra,uce and China, The 
ving^ofa king fisher are imported into Bur- 
K adi from India through Aracan. M. E. J. R. 
Dr. T.T'''ir in Ex. 1851. See Bird's Feathers. 
FECH.-MTIIAS. Pout. Locks. 
FEDKIiiiAiiZ. Gkb. Caoutchouc. 

nxmS. GcB. also BBTT-FEDBBir. 

Gtit Feathers. 
f£D£&H£SS£&. QsB. PenkuTes. 



FELIS. 

FKG HAN, a word supposed by some to 
be the source of the term Affgban. See 
Af^jhaniatau. 

FEEJBB ISLANDS in the Pacifia See 

Fiji. 

FEET WASHING, alike amongst hindus 
and muhomedaus, is a purification strictly 
attended to before meala. With hindus, so 
soon as a guest enters, to present him with 
water to wash his feet is one of the first 
civilities. 

FBIGBir. Gfic Figs. 

FEILI or FAILI, a name of the Bakhti- 
ari tribe ; See Bakhtiari, Faili, Kurdistan. 

FEINESMEHL. Qjjs. Flour. 

FEL. PiBS. Elephant, henoe fel khana 
elephant shed : fel pai, elephantiaKi.H. It in 
from thi.s word " Fel," with the Arabic "al" 
that the words Eiephas and Elephant come. 

FELAMOBZ, the son of Boostum, the 
hero of Persian romance, was defeated bj 
Behrara near the fort of Fessa, between Shi- 
raz and Darab, Behrara caused Felamorz 
to be hanged, and his tomb existed in the 
village, until, it is said, a European traveller 
removed it airay, as a relic. 

FELIS, ft geuuH of mammal animals, of the 
cat kind, of the Natukal Ordsr Fera>, the 
family, Felidsd, and tribe Felinss. Amongst 
naturalists, the notices of them are usu- 
ally limited to the larger, wild animals of 
this ^cnus, of which may he mentioned, 

Fdi* Lso, the lion. 

Fells Caracal, the Caracal. 

F':lis Tiijris, Lixx. the tiinrcr or royal tig'er. 

Felis Leopardm. iScuE^fi, the leopard or 
Cheetaof Lidia: 

Fdia Fardmt the panther or Gorbaoiha of 
the Dekhan ; 

Fdis Jubata the maned leopard, the hunt- 
ing leopard* 

Fdit MOtu, Pbbov. The Uaok Cheetah. 

Felis Pardoclirous, HODOS. 

Ftlis Hnr>iji>'l(lii, Gkay 

Felis Javumimis, Dej'M. 

Fetit Swnatranutf Hobbp. 

Fdis Bengalensis, Dksu. 

Ft lit Torquaim^ Fked. CoT. 

Fdis Munnensis. Hooos. 

Felit Vkmriwut, BsitnTT. 

Felis Ohaus, Gulden. Themanh eat. 

Felis Mucrocdis of Java. 

Felis Cervaria the lynx. 

Besides tiiese are several of the smalTer 
j feline animals, usually termed cats. But, 
j in the cutalo^'uo of animals in the India 
llou-so ^iluseum it is remarketl that several 
of the smaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and xoologiod 
writers are not agreed as to their specific 
diatinctiona. h\ Javaneusia CoT.andDuii. 
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FELIS. 

and F. Saraatrann, llorsfiold, were classed 
under F. minuta, by M. Temminck. wlio 
is iaid to liave« m desfrair, given up the 
Attempt to distinguish tliera. Like* 
wise F. Benj;alenaift, Desm. F. torquata, 
F. Cuv. and F. (Leopardus) inconspicnus, 
Gray, are by no meaoB well defined. Simi- 
larly, amoagtt apottsmen in India, there is 
a continuous attempt to distinguish the 
various kinds of the Cheetah. The word is 
of Hindi or Mahrattah origin «id means 
spotted and amongst the Rpotted feline ani< 
mals, sportBmcn speak of the Leopard, the 
Panther, the Biack Leopard, the Cheetah, 
the Hunting Cheetah,and the maned Cheetah, 
•adCheetM is generally applied as a suffix 
toall of these. There would seem to be at least 
fourvarieties of spotted cats, besides such rare ; 
animals as the snow-leopardof the JbLimalaya 
and the black panther. 

The two larger animals which are confus- 
ingly called Cheetah, panther, leopard, differ 
so much in marking and appearance as to 
make them, to the nnseientific eye, appear 
.distinct species* The lighter colonred of the 
two, has the £^ronnd of a light tawny yellow, 
shaded into white at the belly and inside of 
the legs, neck, and chest. 



FELIS LEO. 

huntinc leopards or Cheotas of hooks oi 
natural history, and so on ; but there an 
various species which do not oonfbrmli 
any such division, nor possess suffide^ 
marked characters to stand a,s the types r 
peculiar divisions : again, there are loca 
groups ; thus, among the animals genenU 
classed as Leopards, there is the Soati 
American type, with largo bull-dop head am 
comparn lively short tail^ to which the 
and Ocelots belong, — and also Ibe ArnA 
typo with very long and thickly eUdtad 
large body-m.arkings, &c., to which th 
Ounce or (' Snnw Leopard') and seven 
other and smaller animals appertain, i 
The various feUne animahi which aia| 
happen to fall under the notice of an India 
sportsman, are however, as under : — 

FELIS LEO. Linn. The Lion. Iti 
generally recognised that there is only oi 
species, with several varieties, the lion( 
Se negal, the lion of Barbary, and tl: 
lion of Persia; and sportsmen are ii 
dined to diBttngnidi varieties in the lion ( 
Guzerat and Kattywar, and the hon < 
Gwalior and Harrianah. The lion, is tl; 
desert king ; as the tiger is monarc 
of the jungles. It iff found in Oioeis 



Besides these, there is a small spotted cat Kattywar, along the Rnnn of Cutch, in Rft 



also called *' cheeta" which preys on dogs 
and small animals, but is quite unequal to 
cope with a bullock. The spots on its body 
ars nearly complete spots, and not rings as in 
the panther. 

The huntinc: leopard (Felis jnbata, Leo- 
parda jubata) the fourth on the list, is quite 
dietinot and it has a mane. Itsclawsare only 
partially retraotile.^any of the native pi*inccs 
keep these animals and train them for the 
.purpose of hunting autilopcs. Boiia jide 
oato of the genns Felis, are very nnmerons 
in species, are of all sises, from the lion 
and tiger downwards, and nre nowhere 
more abundant in species than in Inrlia 
and its environs from the snow-tapp< d 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along t he 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and Ma- 
Imxs, Straits. Throughout this range of ter- 
ritory they occur of all sizes, from the 
largest to tiie smallest ; and appertaining to 
various sub-divisions of the great genus 
Felis. These sub-divisions or miiiorgronps, 
however, have not been satisfactorily estab- 
lished: and one great authority, fWessor 
Temminck of Leyden, gave np in despair tlio 
attempt to classify the long series of feline 
animaJs otherwise than in order of size. It 
needs no extraordinacy aoamen to recognise 
^e type of one snb-oronp in the lion, of 
another in the tiger, of a third in the lynxes 
of a fourth (most distinct of any) in the 



jinfrmali, Gwalior and HnrriaTiaii. I' 
tolprably plentiful at Gwalior and al« 
about Goonah, and lions have been killfl 
20 miles from Sagnr, wretched mand 
looking things. Tn those met with, genOS 
ly, the male is nearly maneless, and nsnall 
inferior in size and appearance to its Africa 
brotiiers. Tigers are said to avoid theliof 
and desert those junglsa in which any rosh 
Hon may make its appearance. In Kaiii 
war, the district the lions most atlect, tigei 
are smd to be nnknown, though pantheist 
common. It has been supposed, also, tbat tb 
lion avoids the \ ic-ei-. Ajid since the ""FiftvRj 
reward" came out in the Central proviucf. 
for tigers, and they have been shot off, liofl 
have begun to appear in the northem-rao( 
parts. It is moreover unlikely that an In iia 
lion conM contend with a tifjer as the iioni 
much info I'ior in size and strength. Inth 
Honorable Monntstnart Elphinstone's M 
count of iJir l-iiujdom of Cahul, which ^ 
published in 1815, it is remarked, that — "i^ 
lion, though so common in Persia, and lat^l 
fonnd in snob nnrobers in Gnserst sod i 
Hurrianah NorthWest of Delhi,is very rftf 
in Afghanistan." As regards the latte 
country, he adds, — " the only ^lace vhet 
I have heanl of lions, is in the hilly ecnntr 
about Gabnl, and there they are small nti 
weak, compared to the African lion. I cTt 
doubt whether they are liona" ^'^^ 
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FJiLIS LEO. 

.wkueompanied Mr. Elphinstone in 
isKS b Cdbul, states, iu liis admi- 
Umiri» AffglMnistan, published by 
m Sooety in 1889, that— the 
« Mtira of Persia, and some are 
s'lf 4S Tashkend, ia a northerly tVi- 
idiiL easterly. There rcuiams no 
'iioQsbeiag foaad iu Hafcrrianali ; but 

'rftbiateniMdiate ooimtrios these 
mntf fire." These notioes are 

OIHOas; and one certainly con vc^'s 
rf the lion be ill 2!' tlien :i commoner 
ia the great Harnauab desert 
s other does: but ao fiur faaok 
Vfttalste well known sportsman 

('Oun^'a' of the Ih-ngal Sp'/rt- 
rV; remarked, that — only twenty- 
itfitiapiied from the occupation of 
aj^vhea the lions, which were at 
• raaerons in the dry and sandy 
tile H;ifr!auah, became extinct 
ii^j Ca^q-ar, tlirouc,'b the ardour of 
^•suieu, aud, it is supposed, none 
rsbiibiiadnetrer than the Sntlej. 
[loiiKcessible dens to retire to da« 
ikt leather, the lions, from neces- 
t'ltir abode where water could 
t »u places of this description 
near villages, their 
^ttwyheaten np, and their en> 
^■-''tlon speedily effected. In the 
ilav. the 1 iori-shootinq^ party bad 
fflie question from the people of 
*^ know where they might 
■mV viz : where water was still 
The largest lion aesn in 
ing caught, when very younj^, in 
"i. bj GeuL Watson, and waa pre- 
fcCngGeo. IV. In Vol., 1 of the 
y lsMsw, the lion is cnrsorily 
« M an inhabitant of the terri- 
of Gwalior in 18 to : About 
**«fas8een iu Calcutta a fine living 
thautwo- thirds grown, which 
icaptaredssasmalionbin Sindh. 

healthy and rigorous ; but 
«coarse of herpa-^snge to England, 
then, in the London Zoo- 
a young lion and lioness 
which ia the stronghold of 
From the account)^ of Asiatic 
'''swtn two varieties of them : one 
*Tely nu!iL'Ies3 ; the other heavily 
^''cdy if at all less so than the 
Of the latter, again, some 
(iistingawh apart the lions of 
''^aegaUnd South Africa. The 
^^^erso great tracts of coun- 
is no doubt that those of 
^MetopotMnia, possibly of dis* 
^'''tiorxtttiog^ oome to the west 



PELIS LEO. 

of India, aloncf the line of the Indus to Sindh 
into Harriauah, Kajputanah, towards Gwa- 
lior, Katty war and Guzcrat, aud that this 
is the explanation of the yaried opinions 
pnt forward by sport.%men as to the appear* 
nnce of tlio lions of India. The ordinary 
l\'r.>iuii liou is well maned ; and thi.s race 
is baid to be identical with the Arabian. A 
fine Persian lion and lioness were long ex- 
hibited iu the Surray Zoological Gardens, 
with a fine S. African lion and lioness in 
an adjoining den ; and Mr. Blyth says there 
was not much diifcrence in the development 
of the mane of those two lions; but the 
Persian was a muob paler animal than the 
other." According to Mr. Warwick, the 
pair were brought as a present to KingGeorge 
IV., from Bussora, in the Boyne, man- 
of-war, Captain Giubpbel!, and the King 
presented them to the Menagerie then at 
E.xetor Change. The Asiatic," he add% 
" differs from the South African lion in 
being rather less in size, w^ith mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colonr^ 
tipped with grey, the whole body being of 
an uniform fawn colour. The head waati 
the width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in the African lion. The tail is 
not 80 delicately tapering, and the tufl at 
the end of it is mnon larger in proportitm.*' 
(NataralisCs Library^ — FeUnoiy Jlajor, Sir 
W. Cornwallis Harris, however, had no faith 
in the existence of an Asiatic race of mano- 
less or scantily-maned lions : and he was 
as familiar with the lion ofGnseratas widi 
that of South Africa. He says that in point 
of size and complexion the South African lion 
ditl'urs in no respect from that found so abun* 
dantly in Guzurat — one of the only two pro- 
vinces of India wherein the species exists*— 
measnring nsnally between ten and eleven feet 
in extreme length (i. o. the stretched skin !), 
" aud varying iu hue betwixt ash-colour 
and tawnyrdun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane; which pe* 
culiarity is attributable, in a great measnre^ 
to the less jungly character of the country 
that he infests, and to the more advanced 
age to which, from the comparatively small 
number of his mortal foes, he is sniiBred to 
attain. In India the lion is often compelled ta 
establish himself in heavy jungles, which 
comb out a considerable portion of the 
long loose silky hairs about his head and 
neck ; bnt this is seldom the ease in thaaiid • 
plains of Africa, where the covert being 
chiefly re^i trie ted to the banks of rivers, or 
to isolated springs, he rests satisfied with a 
less impervious shade, and is often disturbed 
from a olnmp of roshes, barely large enough 
tooonoeal us portly figure." BlsowhsMf 
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FELTS LEO. 

Major Harris remarks, tliat — "iiraongst the 
Cape colonists it m a fasbioaable belief, that 
lihon are two disttnot Bpedes oftheAfinoan 
Uoiii wluoh tbey designate the vaal and the 
BWMt, or the " yellow" and the " black," 
maintaining stontly that the one is very 
mach less ferocious than the other: bat 
oolonr ind die depend oMeflj on age; the 
defdoptnent of the physical powers, and of 
the mane also, being principally influenced 
by a like contingency. That which lias been 
designated the maneless Lion of Gozerat" 
18, he sayo no^img more than a young lion 
^hoee mane haa not shot forth ; and I, he 
•ddflb give this opinion with less hesitation, 
having slain the kin^ of beasts in every tttage 
from whelphood to imbecility.** 

The so called manelen lion of Chuemt 
WM Ivonght to the notaoe of the London 
Zoological Society by Capt. Walter Smee of 
the Bombay Army,in 1833 ; and an excellent 
description and coloured figure of it are pub- 
lishedinihe first ▼olnmeof tiieSociety'strans- 
aetionsi oontribated by that officer. A oor- 
mpondent of the B. 8, M. (for 1841), how- 
ever, thtLS writes of the lions of Kattywar;— 
** Glad as I shoald be to agree with so accom- 
plished a sportsman as Capfc. Harris, and 
knowing at ibo tinw I write tluB, that he has 
killed more lioDB thaaaaymanon the Western 
side of India, yet having nearly accomplish- 
ed fifty-head myself, I wish to observe 
that three years ago, in Kattywar there 
were liona with Teiy dark skins, and 
which in fact were oaUod by the natives 
Kalphoota, which meann in these parts 
* black Fikins,* or * black stripe.' These 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most des- 
perately; and I think tkey made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Capt. Harris's quondam elephant, * Mowlah' 
by name. Since this batch I have killed 
many, but none in colour or courage like 
tkem. Oat of sll the lion^ I hsTS 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is the longest I have 
seen, before taking the skins off for curing, 
they are stretched to 1 1 feet frequently. 

" These lions," continues Capt. Smee, " are 
foond in Gniemt along the bantes of the Som- 
faermuttee, near Ahmedabad. During the 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy wood- 
ed plains that skirt the Bhardar and Som- 
bermuttee rivors from Ahmedabad to the 
borders of Onteh, being driven oat of the 
large adjoining traefes S high grass-jangle 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorted to, 
by the natives of setting fire to the grass 
in order to clear it and ensure a succession 
of yoang ahools for the food of the oatUe 
upon the first fiUl of the tains. Thsjestend 
thvongh a tange of eoniitiy abont ftorty miles 



FELIS LEO. 

in length, including various villag 
among others those of Booroo and C 
near whidi my finest specimens wen 
They are so common in this distrij 
I killed no fewer than eleven duriD^ 
denco of about a month ; yet scare 
of the natives, except the cattle-kcep 
seen them preWonsly to my coming 
thera. The cattle were frequently 
off or destroyed, but this they attnb 
tij^ers : the ti<^er, however, does m 
in that part of the country. Thos« 
to whom they were known gave th 
name of Ontiali Bagh, or ' Camel tig 
appellation derived from their rtf^cr 
in colour to the camel. They appea 
very destructive to domestic cattle, a 
remains of a considerable numbcnr 
cases of ballocks were fonnd near thi 
at which my specimens were killed; 
ten days previously, four donkeys bs 
destroyed at the village of Cashwa. 
not leszn that men bfMl ever been si 
by them. When strode by a ball, tii 
hibited great Ixtldness, standing as 
paring to resist their pursuers, and tl 
ing off slowly and in a very sullen m 
nnlike the tiger, which, on soch oot 
fsCaraats springing end snarling, 
addition to the district in whiohlln 
with them, these lions are also 
on the Kuna near Rhunpore, and nea 
tun in Guzerat. Somo persons wli 
them in Bombay stated that they also 
in Sind and in Persia* How &r this 
statement may be correct I cannot 
mine ; but I may remark tliab the I 
lion which ia at present exhibited at tli 
rey Zoological dsiden, has none of ti 
racteristics of the maneless lion of Cri 
and seems to mo to differ but little 
individuals known to have been bi 
from Africa.** 

In the days of Lord Hastings* role, it 
appear that lions were still common 
great Harrianah plain. A contribntor 
J?, 8. M.y in 1833, remarks that "Han 
then in its * high and palmy stat^/ aa 
sidered the best sportmg country ia 
Lions were foond in oonsideFsble nm 
although lately they have become cxoe 
ly rare. • • • The first Lion-b 
ever was present at was the most bei 
sight I have witnessed. The party i 
bled at Sssar, where some of the sp 
elephants of the Marquis of Hasting 
tinue were stationed. A duffedar'a ; 
of Skinner's Horse, accompanied ns. 
presence of sowars in Lion-hunting i» 
neoessary; the phuns being extensivt 
' ~ii liable to be kit after ttofiK 
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nnless sowars are at hand to £j;o ont on 
e» flanks, or to push on ahead to mark the 
tiM lion retina into. Bi general, 
k^n A lion is pnrsned, he will either en- 
•-:ivnT:r to <rct uway by sncakinpf oil, or lake 
t the open country, and there await the at- 
lek : the letter, a tiger is never known to 
CK and I eonsider it to form the only pecu- 
ar difference of the two kinds of sport. A 
iC'D that takes to this open fighting gives 
re exciting sport by far than anything I 
seen in tiger-hnnting, and is the most 
Z for the clephantH. • • • 
killed was a youncj but nearly fall-grown 
mle stood exactly 3 ft. high, and was 9 ft. 
Ing ; 1^ nuine wes9 inches in length/' The 
lunoos lion * King George,* formerly in the 
Tower menagerie, and procured in Hai rianah 
small cub by the late Genl. Wat- 
Mi, vas even renowned for the superb deve- 
lofBe&t of his mane. Mr. Bennett (in his 
5ir*r .Meuaj^TiV) relates that in the com- 
iniUiutDt of ^ear 1 823, the late " General 
"VftlMQ^flien inHatrianah, being ont one 
iBorung on horaebeck, armed with adouble- 
l»mUt i hfle. was suddenly surprised by a 
VioD. which bounded out upon him 
^mick jungle at the distance of only 
Sk few nids. He instantly fired, and the 
«3w{ tiiag complete effect, the animal fell 
<fcaJAJci,«f; fit his feet. No sooner had the 
^•*iiea lUau the liouesa rushed out, 
tie General also shot et, end wonnded 
,',10 that she retired into the thicket, 
fan;? that the den could not be far dis- 
t» be traced her to her retreat, and there 
<isnuhbcd her; end in the den were fonnd 
'teo beaatifal cabs, a male and female, appa- 
rest'r not more than three days old. These 
the General brought away : they were snck- 
W bjr a goat and sent to Enrjland, where 
urired in September, 1823, as a pre- 
t to George IV., and were lodged in the 
er." The male was the animal from 
)>]iicli Xr. Bennet gives his figure and dcs- 
' of the sccelled Bengal Lion;" 
it was remarkable for the superb deve- 
t of its mane, when little more 
fire years old, at which age the 
of him was ezecatedby Henrey. 
Tie sura of our present evidence seems 
d?r!'.iKily adverse to the belief that a 
laDtltbS (or comparatively manoleas) race 
€ lions exists in Quxeret: hut that snch a 
■Si ishabits Mesopotamia is considerably 
■ore probable. No lion, even in Africa, at- 
kins to the magnitude of the largest male 
tigers of India. The lion is shorter in the 
wMrsI eolnnin, and mnoh deeper in the 
dest; indicative of its capacity for running 
is pannii : this the tiger neyer does } and its 
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structaiHJ is more emphatically that of 
an animal which springs upon its prei 



Nerertheless, the ro s em Manoe of the si 

is so great, that tiiere is only one certain 
mode of distinguishing them, viz., that the 
nasal bones pass back beyond the maxiUaries 
in the tiger^knll and fhll short of the .max- 
illary suture in the lion-skull : hesidoa 
which the profile of the latter is generally 
much straighter, while that of the former is 
more tom-cat like, showing a strongly mark- 
ed obtuse angle. The dose affinity of the 
two animals is demonstrated by the fact of 
their having interbred and produced hybrid;! 
when in captivity j and it is curious that a 
newly-born lion-cnb is hx from beioff so 
utterly nnliko a tiger cub as might navo 
been expected. " They are at first obscure- 
ly striped or brindled, and somewhat tiger- 
like in tiie coat. There Is generally a UmIc* 
ish stripe eiEtending along the back, from 
which numerous other bands of the same 
colour branch off, nearly parallel to each 
other, on the sides to the tsal. The head 
and limbs are genendly obscorely spotted. 
When young they mpv/ like a cat; as they 
advance, the uniform colour is gradually as- 
sumed; and at the age of ten or twelve 
months the mane begins to appear in the 
males ; at the age of eighteen months this 
appendage is considerably developed, and 
they begin to roar." (Bennett's ' Tower 
MmMgerie.*) Monsr. F. Cwrier, however, 
states that it is nearly the third year before 
the mane and the tuft on the tail appear, 
and that they arc not fully developed before the 
seventh or eighthyeer. The eminent Frencii 
naturalist was, however, misinformed. The 
so-called Bengal lion (from Harrianah) figur- 
ed by Mr. Bennet was magnificentlv maued, 
though little more thaa five years old. It has 
been noticed, too, that in lionesses the 
markings of the young are often more or 
less obscurely retained till they are full- 
grown or neai'ly so. They were conspicu- 
onsly visible in the Sindh lioness, abont 
two-thirdsgrown, which was seen in Calcutta. 
Lion and tipcr-cubs are, in confinement, 
apt to suffer much at the time of developing 
thmr bnge permanent canine-teeth; and 
perhaps many die at this sge when wild. 
Afr. Bhfth in B. As. 8. Trans. 
FELIS TIGRIS. Lins. The Royal Tiger. 

Rimass, SvMAT. 

Ha-riman, 
mi, Tam. 



Eno. 
Hind. 
Javam. 
Mahs. 



Tki>. 



Striped Uger, 
Bagh, 
Macban, 
Pnite Wagh, 

The Royal Tiger is finmd thronghontlndUh 

to the S. E. boundary of China, through 
the Ikfalay Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra. 
They are nomerooa in the Qcutre of the 
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Penmsnla of India, and very numerous in 
Singapore. Fall grown specimens vary con- 
siderably in size, colour, and markings, but 
are considered to be of one species. They 
feed on ostt1e» on the Sambur or Busa 
hippolaphus, and more rarely on the Axis 
mac n lata or spotted deer, but frogs, also, 
hog, porcupine, and other oreatnres are eaten 
bjthem. Thetigerisnotbrsve, retires before 
opposition, unless wounded. The bnfialoes 
in herds charge at a tiger and heat it off. 
The wild dogs hunt it down and destroy it : 
and one was found evidently killed by a 
boar's tusk. On one oooasion, a herd boy 
beings carried off, the buffaloes charged the 
tiger and made it drop the lad. Mr. Bhjih. 

FELIS JUB VTA. The hunting Cheota 
or Hunting Leopard is common, though 
not plentiful, thronghoat Sonthem India< 
They can be quite tamed, and handled with 
freedom. One let loose in the stables, play- 
ed about with the dogs, and saffered itself 
to be tied up again without diiliculty, — Ur. 
Blyth'a Report, See Felidn. Mammalia. 

FBIiIS LEOPABDTTS/ SOrtib. Ttmm. 

Hie Glie6«a» Bm. | Ba*Biiiutti Bbtsag, Makat. 

The Leopard, „ | 

The word Cheeta is Hindi and signifies 
spotted and the people of India apply the 
same term to the Felix jubata or Hunting Leo- 
pard. ^Usleopardnals common all overlndia, 
and the Malay Peninsula, but Dr. Muller 
says it does not occur in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It is said also to occur in many 
parts of Africa. The Leopard, says Colonel 
D^kee, is taller than the panther, longer, and 
slighter bnilt, more of the ground wdonr is 
seen, and the spots are morebrolwn. A 
black variety of this is said to occur. 

FELIS PAaDUS. LixN. Temm. 8yke§. 

Var. a. The Panther. 

Honega, (var) Can. Machan, Malay nf .Tav. 

Korkal, „ MeeongTootool.MALAi. 

Gor-b«ollS» DOKR. of JaT. 

Cheeta, Hind. Machan Bntchl, „ „ 

BeebeeaBagh, Maiir. Bawn, Pushtu. 

Mr. ^(sir) Walter Elliot distinguishes 
two TatieHes by the Canarese names. Hone- 
ga and Kerkal, the latter being the Gor-ba- 
cha. Of this M. Temminck gives the fol- 
fowing character: — when adult, less than 
the Leopard. Tail as long as the body and 
ibe head, its extremity when turned back 
reaching to the tip of the noee ; colour of 
the fur deep-yellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose-like spots of the 
same hue as the ground-colour of the fur ; 
the nnmerons spots closely approximate; 
the Toee-like spots from 12 to 14 lines at the 
utmost in diameter ; caudal mtebm 28.— 



FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATR.^ 

The number of caudal vertebn 
signed to the leopard by M. TemmL 
22. It is fonnd throvghont India, in 
and Sumatra. Bnt, tbongh there no 

are differences in size and colour and 
ingsandinthebreadthof the head and t 
between the feline animal or anin 
wbioh the terms leopard and pauti: 
applied sportsmen of India best so^ 
ed with them in their haunts and wluj 
amining the skins and skulls have dcv 
great knowledge of them, are often nc 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linx. Syn. 

Fur. 0 Felis melas, Deem Feron ai 
Dour. 

Black Chiwta, Era. IBlaekFtaitlier.EM, 

Ma c-han EoonbangyJAT.lHa-Rimaii Koomban 

This is supposed to be a black vari 
the Felis pardus, and both varieties 
to have been found in the same den. : 
the editor was forming the Goverl 
Central Museum Madras, a black one^ 
put with the others evinced intcTi«e 1 
and they ultimately killed it. Wo I 
this black cheeta to be a pemai 
distinet species. ' 

FEUS PARDOCHROUS, Hodgs. 



LeopaidnB SUiot^ 



Felis Nipalttuis, Hodos. 
Leopardos pardochrons 

Hods. 

Inhabits Nepal and Tibet. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) HOBSFIl 
Gray. Leopardus Horsfieldii. 
Inhabits Darctelinc:. 
FELIS cLEOPAiiDUS) JAVAlfE 

DSSM. 

Felis Javanensii, Hoisr. | TeHa diMi. 

Leopanlua Geay. j Var. c 

Felifl undata, Derm. 1 Felis Wagati, ma« 
„ miimt^ TniM . I Knwnk, 

Inhabits Java, and, acoordiog to 
Mnller, Sumatra also. In Java it is f< 

lar^o forests all over Java, occnpyii 
low trees during the day but roamiug 
at night for food, often visiting village 
robs the hen roosts. It fecSs ohU 
fowls, birds and small game. Tbo 
ncse .ascribe to it ^eat sagacity and sav 
in order to approach the fowls t 
pected, it imitates their voices. It is pc 
ly nntameable^ its natural fieroeM 
never snbdned hgr oonfloement. 

FELIS (LEOPABDUB) SDlfATBA 
H0B8F. 

Felis Snmatnaa, Honsr 

„ Tniaota, Tbmm. tmnns, 
»» undata^ Desjc. RimaaBalD, 
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FELIS CATUS. 

Xni^abifs Sumatm. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) BENGALEN- 
HI8. Dbsm. 

fe'u B<;og»leil^ Dim. I Bengal Cat. Pryy. 
cans, Gbat. I KhuppjA Bag, „ 

Ooeoviet Beneal. 

FKife (LEOPARDUS) MDSMENSIS, 
Bomb. 

IIODOS. 

The ^(nrTni Cat inhabits the central billy 
itf^oDS of Nepanl. 

FEUS (UBOPARDUS) VIVEBBIKnS 
Brnm. 

Leopardiu „ Gtt.\.v. j Fcii^ ccIiilogvisUr, Tkmm. ' 

hbibtts the open lower regions of Nepal 



SA genus Lyvx., ancicmm* 
IBUS CHAUS, GuLDEMS. 

Felis kntas, Prabsott. 
„ affinis. Gray and Hakdw. 
Chaiu I^bieu, (Uiw. 
Chans, Suaw. 
Ljiichna erythroltiia Hodot. 
l^Su Msiyiir Mahr lessor P wfld Cat. Mabr. 

'-p'nn. India in tlie 
IM^bs. Bangalore and frequents bnshj, 
■OBt rhces. 

misCBRYARTA. SeeFelldn. 

f£LIS CRISTATA. A fossil tiger, tims 
MEwd, -was discovered by Sir P. T. Cantley 
intbe Sewalik Hills, 
reus CATUS. The Cat. 

Krai Btotb, Sokpa. 



Min-khjeilg, 

Potii, 

paii, 



Kami. 

Tam. 
Tel. 



Pats , 

The peneral term cat is applied by natn 
n\ms to all the feline tribe, and in ordinary 
oommiioOy hi In^a, many antmals wbioh 
D&tunUstiexelndcarc dcsip^nated cats: there 
*re,bowever,a considerable variety of animals, 
»liich are called "cats" in all countries, 
Cifet-cats, Genet-cats, Marten-cats, Polo-cats 
the Lcmnr also is the Madagascar oat ; 
the marsnpial animals of Australia, are 
known as "wild cat«*' and the Shirmindi 
bilii of the people of India means the 
hHhfnl cat The «'wiM cats" oC India 
V9 a rmall bnt gavacre kind of lynx (the 
Fells mfa), and therefore a true cat, 
•ocording to Zoologists. Domesticated cats 
tie fimnd thnmghoiit Asia, as, indeed, 
thronghont the world. They are not 
ilioded to in Scriptnre, bnt they arc 
nentioned in a Sanscrit writing, 2,000 years 
old nd there axe fignres of them, on the 
aonanMnta of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Jfnmmey cats have been identified with 
Felis chaos or marsb-catfi and with Felis 



FELIS CATUS. 

caHgnlata,and F. bubastes, both still found in 
E^ypt wild and domesticated. Pallas, Tem- 
minok and BIyth believe that the domestic 

cat.s arc descendants of several wild species 
which readily intermingles. F. sylvestris is 
wild in Scotland. F. lybica is the wild cat 
of Algsem and in S. Africa, F. Cafira is wild. 
In India are four wild species, of which V. 
chans has a lynx like tail, F. ornata or tor- 
quata occnrti ut iiansi, and F. manal occurs 
in central Asia. 

Of two rappoeed wSd types of the domea- 

tic cats of India, obtained by Mr. Theobald 
in the Punjab Salt Range, neither of which 
can be referred to the F. oruata, they 
haTe Bineh m<Hre the appearance of 
domestic cats; and so they nndonbtedl^ 
would have, were they really two abori- 
ginal types which are still strongly in« 
dicated by the domestic eats eren of Ben> 
gal. One is the streaked or spotted typCf 
the colourinfT and mnrkinirs of which nro 
not much unlike those of the European wild 
oat (F. sylvestris, Brisson) ; only more dia* 
tuict, and the transverse streaks are more 
broken into spots, especially towards the 
hinder part of the body ; the fur, however, 
is short, and the tail slender and of nniform 
i^parent thickness to the end ; showing a 
series of rin»,'s and a black tip : ears slightly 
rufesccnt externally, but infuscated, passing 
to black at tip where there is a distinct 
small pencil inn of Uaok hairs ; paws deep 
sooty black nndemeath. Hjr BIyth saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this al- 
leged wild race in a domestic Grimalkin ; 
but, in general, the domestic cats of this 
type, about Calcutta at least, an gteyer, 
with tlie spots smaller and more numerous. 
The other type mach resembles F. chaos in 
oolonricg but does not at all approximate to 
that animal in its piroportions ; it is muck 
smaller than the chans, with proportionally 
shorter limbs, smaller ears, and much longer 
tail, which last distinctly tapers at the ex* 
tremity, consequently, it exhibits no tenden- 
cy to the lynx form and character, so con- 
spicnonsly manifest in the chaus. The 
body is uniformly grizzled " cat-gray" more 
or less msty or ftilvesoenl^ without a trace 
of spot or stripe, snch as may generally be 
discerned faintly in the chaus : but the 
bands on the limbs are much more distinct 
than in that animal, those of the tail equally 
so : and there are the usual marks on the 
forehead and cheeks (much confu.sed albeit 
on the former). And a dark band across 
the chest ; lower parts more or less whitish 
or tinged with fulvous, and marked with 
blackish or brown-black spots : ears dull, 
rnfoas behind, with a slight blackish tip and 
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BO pencil-tuft of hairs : the paws more or 
lees Bpoty underneath. Domestic cats of 
tluB type abonnd in Bengal, if not ^nerally 
oreruidm: Imtsacha coloration la utterly 
nnknown among those of Europe: and the 
proper tabby markings (pale streaks on a 
blaok ground, pecnliarily and symmetrically 
diepoBed, so very common in English cats.) 
are never <^npn in those of India ! The tabby 
may be a modification (and a very remark- 
able one) of the markings of the wild F. 
■^IveetriB of Enrope, areenlt ofdomestieaF 
tion but most aasnredly the chans coloured 
cats of India, would RPem to itidicate an abo- 
ric^inally wild stock of that colour, no doubt 
iimabitingtbeooantryeoniewliere: bnt if a 
truly and aboriginally wild specimen were to 
tarn np.itwonld merely be regarded as a stray 
member of the domestic race, and soanendto 
all enquiry. The only euide to a probably cor- 
rect result would be weftotyihat snob animal 
might inhabit a vast range of country, away 
from human haunts, witliout exhibiting the 
▼ariationof ooloar everywhere observable in 
the domesHo races; unless in neighbour- 
hoods where it might interbreed with the 
latter which would pass for nothing : though 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless 
be atlnMrted, just as tbe ehans ill The 
question then remains— Do two fnob feline 
types exist, or either of them, in an abori- 

£'nally wild state, in any part of India, as 
kve just been deseribed, and both of which 
are said to be found wild in the Punjab Salt 
Range ? The difficulty of tracing the origin 
of many of our domesfcio animals is well 
known. 

In the Isle of Man, cats are tail-less, and 
have long hind legs. The domestic Creole 
cat of Antigua is small, with an elongated 
head, and that of Paraguay, also, small, has 
a lanky body. In the Malayan Arohipelago, 
Siam, Pegu, Burmah, all the (mts have 
truncated tails with a joint at the end, in 
China a breed has drooping ears, the large 
Angora or Poniia oat, is supposed to be 
the descendant of the Felis manul of middle 
Asia it breeds freely with Indian cats. 
Whittington, so long the hero of a favour- 
' ite nnrsery-tale of England , is riTsIled by the 
•totjofthe Florentine Messer Ansaldo Degli 
Orraanni — in a letter of '* Conte Lorenzo Ma- 
galotti" in the Sceltadi Lettere FamiUari," 
pnblished by Kardini, Lond. 1802 (p. 139), 
his two cats, " due bellissimi gatti, nn mas- 
Ohio " nna ferainina," soon relieved the king 
of an island (Canaria) on which he had 
been cast by a violent tempest, from the 
plague of mice, and he was recompensed 
** con richissimi doni." Earl p. 383, BanttCt 
Animals avd plmt$. OweUy't TravelU Vol. J. 



FELUJAH. 

p. 1 7 1 . Jour. As. Soc of Beng, 2^0.7.1856 
pa ge 44 1-3. 

FBLIS OBNATA, GhtAi, (founded on u 

exceedingly bad coloured drawincr, obvioush 
by a native artist, published in Ilardwicke't 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; F. servalim 
apud Jardine, (Nat. Libr, FelinsB nec F. ser- 
▼alina, Ogilby,) F. ad Ozam, Palhw(spnd 
Gray,) F. Huttoni, Bligh (founded on askir 
from the Hazam liills), Chaos serTsliaAi 
Grav, Brit. Mus. Catal. 

This wild speoies approxImateB Toiy nearly 
to the domestic cat. The g^und oolourn 
the fur is a " Cat Gray," more or los8fnlrw> 
cent or better described as pule grej^i^* 
fbl^oas in some ppecimens, with nnmcfooi 
roundish blaok spots, which tend to nnita 
into transverse bands on the sides : on the 
head, nape and shoulders, the spots are 
smallw and less distinct, and tendtofons 
longitudinal lines on the occiput and nape, 
but not upon the back : on the limbs tliere 
are distinct cross bands, with one or two 
broad black streaks within the arm, ss m 
theehansand commonly in domestic cats; 
the paws blackish underneath : cheek?- 
stripes as nsual, breast spotted, but the beiij 
almost free from spot-s : tail tapering mott 
or lees distinctly and marked with a serial 
of well defined rings and a black tip: ean 
exterimlly dull rnfonR, with a slight bnt dis- 
tinct duhkyish pencil tuft at tip, not black 
tipped as ra the ehans, nor is thersfta* 
colour nearly so bright as in that animal, 
differing little from tlio general hue of the 
body : the fur according to locality or pe^ 
haps season is more or less dense or ftH; 
ana the markings are much brighter a'lJ 
more distinot in some individuals than ia 
others. ' 

FELIS MACROCELIS. See MiJ* 
Mammalia. 

FELIS MANIGULATA. See Falid*. 
Mammalia. 

FELIS MINUTA. See Felid*. Iw* 
mslia. 

FELTS MOORMENSIS, Homsoy. 

FELLAH, in Etrypt a cultivator, » ferw- 
er, but, applied to an Egyptian, is deenw 
deroprfttive. 

FELLE. Ger. Skins. 

FELSPAR, a mineral entering lai^X; 
into the composition ofhypogene ro*^* 
granite is composed of felspar, quarts 

"^'lliLCrjAH. On tbo Euphrates, 
miles below Hit is the modern castle of 
lujah, 8ituat«d29i miles W. 2^ N. ofBapo- 
dad. The awage width in tl'iM ^^^^^' 



river decreases a little, being 
260 yards, with an ordinary depth of ^'^ • 
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there is a current of less than two and 
m hait milM per bonr in the flood aeMon, 
'«ilieii the river forms 13 islands, without 
wood. Above Felujah, at tj} miles S. GO" 
1 W. from it, the derivation, called the Sak- 
l U-vrijah, takes place ; this stream oroMes 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern oonrse 
on the north side of Akar Kuf, and enters 
tlie Tigris at a point live miJe:j below Bagh- 
dkd, bat, until altered by Daad Paelw to 
svcnd the danger of inundations, it joined 
the Tigris a little above the city. The dis- 
Uace from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer in piusBiug, under 
lieut Lyndi, m 1888) is ftlMnt 45 miles. 
See Karej. 

FEMALE mFANndDB. See Infimti. 
ode ; Jharqa. 

FEXDUK. Gos. Hon). PiBS. Huel niit^ 

|KiTK:rly Findak. 
FENNfiL» NIGELLA SATIVA. 

The Seed. 
Ab. 



Bcax. 



lMlMli,|WMt,EW0. 

'•oO, Fr. 



Maj-ari, 
Adas, 
Badian, ? 
Madhorika, 
I)vwadiivoo» 
Pcrun -S iragaai* 
PeddaJUlakanw 



Gi;x. Hind. 
Jav, Malat. 

Sans. 
Snren. 

Tam. 



Tho Flower. 
Ar. 

HiSD. 



Ualay. 



Siah-daueh, 
Meani. 

Carin Sirigftm, 
Nalla Jilakara, 



Peu. 
Rug. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 



The Oil. 
laiM^ Siah-danah, Hi.nd 



Carin Siragam yniiie« 
Tam. 

Nalla JUtkarra nana, 
Ttt. 

Avsriely is onltivated in the & aad B. of 

Asia, and the natives regard its black aro- 
zc&t.c Reed.s as st^jmachic, carminative and as 
a condiment. Indeed thej were formerly 
aied as a pepper. The seeds put smoDgst 
lioen are Kupposed tO keep away insects. 
They yield by expression a dark coloured 
fnmat oil. The Hebrew word, which in 
Imah is rendered fitohes, designates this 
plant J but nut that in Esekiel where the 
original word i'ui- fitches signifies spelt, 
aipecies of wheat. — Mason. AimliefMai. 
Mei. p. 16. — Madra* Exh, Ju. Rep. 

FENNY, a riyer near Esirah in Noftloslly 



FERISHTA. 
The seed. 



Helbetk, 

Methe-shak, 

Boru'Methi, 

Meate-Soppa, 

Mcntia, 
Oolowa, 



Abas. 


Ifetlii, Dm. GnL ftnro. 


BiHO. 




•Sa.ns. 


H 


Sliemlit, 


Peos. 


Cav. 


Aiforvaik 


Port. 




Vfniliutii, 


Tam. 


CVNO. 


jleuiuloo, 


TkIn 


Vs. 







FSNOUIL. Fb. Fennel seed. 
I'KNUQABBE. Tbioohilu wmmm Otm* 

COL 



Veodiom, 



Tah. 
Tsft. 



BOTD. 



Cultivated in India. Flowers sraall 'and 
white, seeds deemed tonic and carminative, 
used as a condiment and in curries. An oil is 
extracted from them. Voigt. 20d. 

FER. Fr. Iron. 

FEEl-BLAKG. Fb. Tin. White iron 

tinned iron. 

FERGHANA. The native province of 
Baber ; one of the most celebrated of east- 
ern monarch.^, and the founder of the ira* 
perial family of Delhi. Malcolm* » History 
of Persia. Vol. J. p. 141. See Farghana. 

PBRDINAND PINTO. See Hnto. 

FEREDUN, a hero in Iranian legfcnd, 
identical witli Thractaona, tho Trita of tho 
Veda. He is fabled to have killed the tyrant 
Zohak, on the Denuvrend mountain of the 
Alborz, South of the Caspian, as Trita 
slew the demon Yritrsi Bumon 848. Set 
Persian Kings. 

FERHAD, so conspicuous in Persian ro- 
mance, contemporary with Kbnsm Parres ; 
or Chosrnes (at the close of the sixtli cen- 
tury,) and that monarch's rival in the afl'cc- 
tions of fair Shirin,\tasanativeof Kurdistan. 
He may be slmost always recognised by the 
Tishah or pick-axe, with which, for the sake 
of his mistress, he fractured or excavated 
enormous rocks, and according to tradition, 
lednoedthe rugged faee<^Monnt Btsntan 
into those extraordinary sculptures for which 
it is still remarkable. Witli bis *' tishah," 
says the poet Nisami, *'he rendered the 
hMdest stone, as it were, soft like wax." 
Oust'h i/*fi. Travels. Vol.1, p. 234. 

FEKINGI. Hind. Pkrs. A term em- 
ployed by mahomedans of India to designate 
Europeans. It is used derog^torily, but 
ought not to be so, being derived from Fer- 
innf, Europe ; as I)anai-i-Fering o Dowlat-i- 
Hind, — The wisdom of £urope and pomp of 
India» Sue Faraug. 

FERINGI DATURA. Duk. also Pila- 
Datuba. Argemone nenoana. 

FEBI8H. Hixi). also Vvum, Bni9. 
also Jbao. HiNik. Tamariz indioa. 

FERISHTA, a native of the shores of 
the Caspian who, while still a lad of nine or 
ten years old, arrived with his father at the 
oonit of the Nisam Shahi king of Ahsaed* 
nuggnr. He seems to have aooompanied 
Chand Sultan to Bejapore, where he lived 
nnder the Ad'l Shahi kings } and wrote the 
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PEROKI. 

Tarikli-i-Fenshtn, a history 
He also wrote many novels. 
sapp68ed to bare oocnrred in a period of 
fiMninewhilestillonlythirty veara of aee. His 



still extant. 
Uis death in 



FERONIA RLEPHANTUM. 

FEROKHSEIl.kin^ of Dehli,8on of >f 
zam styled Bahadur Shah succeeded t>o 
throne in 1 712 on the demise of bis fia4 
He tortured to death Bands, the gam oi 



uMi the emj>iro began to tott^-r. 
i'aruislied the last instance of a 
sovereign marrying a hindn princsess, 
daughter of rajah Ajwt 8ing, 8oy«rei^ 
Marwar. To this very marriage the Br 



l^reat work on the luahonu dan kings of Asia j Sikhs, the successor of their guru Gk>l 
was translated by General Bric^«7s of tho 
Madras Army, bat the mauuiicript was 
bamed wben the PocMoah Rendenoy was 
destroyed by Baji Bao, and had again to be 
tianslatcd by General Briggs, 

FERNS, flowerless plants, tho Filicalea of 
Lindley,aud Filices of other authors, belong- 
ing to the Acrogenfls. They are not of any 
eeoBomieva1ae,batBnropeanBiu India largely 
cultivate them, as plants reminding them of 



owe tho on'f^'n of their power. When the 3 
tials were preparing, the emperor fell ill 
mission was at that tune at Dehli from Si 
where they traded, of which Kr. Hjimi 
was the tnigeon. He cured the kinf!r» 
home. They are nowhere common inthe plains themarriag© waecompletcd. In the oric 



of India, but in tho table lands tlicy are met 
with and in the hills and mountains of India, 
they are abandant. Mr. Edgeworth fonnd 
seven species in Banda (N. W. Prov-incc<;) 
two occur rarely and locally in the Punjab 
plains, and not more than three have been 
found in the west, even in the salt Range, 
which reaches &,0()0, and inthe Trans-Indiis 
hills np to 8,000 feet. In the Himalaya, 
again, Rcveuty kinds of ferns, out of a thou- 
sand species of plants? collect eJi, were got in 
the moister climate of Garhwal and Kumaou, 
while of 870 species of plants collected on 
the Chenab and Ravi only 30, and of nearly 
700 species collected in Hazara only 20, 
were lerns. Dr. Rnyle enumerated 80 species. 
Dr. Wallich's Catalogue, excluding exotics 
gives 40 genera and 430 species, 95 of which 
were of the genus Polypodiuni, G2 aspidium, 
r>5 Asplenium, 34- Pteris and 22 Acrosti- 
churn. Captain Beddome in 1S«)3, issued a 
volume on tho Ferns of Southern India con- 
taining 84 genera. In the mountains of the 
Archipelago, they are common, the follow- 
ing occur in India. 



Folypo'liaeecB. 
1 1 PolypcKham, 
2 Horniotiitw, 
1 Notholteua, 
4 Aqpidiam, 

4 Aspleniam, 
8 Ptoris, 

1 CbKilanthas, 

1 LindsiBo, 

2 Adiantam, 
I Lomaria, 

1 Sphffiropfeeviib 

5 Da7al1ia, 

2 Acrostiohatn, 
1 AntrophyaiBy 
1 Monisoiam, 

1 Taenitis, 
I Allontodia, 



1 ChoilanthuB, 

1 Vittaria, 

1 nieohnnni« 
Gleicli^itiaeefe. 

1 Ceratopt«r{8, 

1 Gloiohenia, 

1 Ilymfnophyllam, 

1 Trifhomanes, 
Osmundaer(g. 

7 Lypodinni, 

1 Schizooa, 
DaneaeecB 

3 DanesB, 

2 Marattia, 

1 KaalflMia, 
0phioglo$9ae«m. 

4 OphioglOBSum, 
1 HebninthoctsehT^ 



style, he desired the doctor to uanio hi: 
ward; but instead of asking any thin^ 
himself^ he demanded a grant of land I 
factory On the Hoogly for bis employers. 

was accorded, and this was the orii^in of 
greatness of tlie IJritisli empire in the 1 
Such an act deserved at lea.st a column ; 
neither trophied nm or monnmentiil 
marks the spot where his remains wre 

Tn.r.< lin}a^i}nxn, Val I p. 1-52 I' -I 

FKIKJllZAI) BUKHTYAK, the 29th 
last but. one oi the Sassanian kings, A.l). 
Under bis snooessor Tesdigird, the kingi 
fell to the mabomedans A>D. 032. | 

FEROm SLEPHANTUH, Corr. ' 
andA.E09b.lL 411. 

Cratiova vallanp^, Kov. 
Kat bel, Bknq. Uino. 
H'raan, BVRSf. 
Dilva tiMia tnara, Cas 
Kavita-Trikfieo, „ 
Koit, DUSR. 
Klcf)hant apple tree Ekc 
iDdian M 
Wood ,t 
Koit ka jhor, 
Bhain>koit^ 



I* 

Hind. 



In Dr. Wallich's Catalogne are tbe genera 
(12) Orammitia, Cryptogrammak. 

Ij'EHOCULUS. See Sorex. 

FEBOKL Hnro. of Dem Ghau Khan, 
■nlphnrio aoid. 



Kawtbs, 

Knit, 

Kowto, 
Yelanga, 

Vallam pullam, 
Kavit, 

Velsgspundoo, 



M 

Malsai. 



Anisifolins Hnmphn. 
Bha kapittbaoif Si 
Kupittha^ 
Mn-koit, 
Dewul, 
VeU 
Villa 



Si 



M 

>) ft 
»» »9 



E 

S 



Vilam, 

Pitta Tuln, „ 

Velaga ohotta 
Ki^ttbama, „ 
PampaTela^ 
Nela 
Pali 

TheTntiL 

Tav iL. I Koet, 
DvK j Wcxjd applet 
Trh. I Kapitfca, 

Jls (Jam. 

Katb be! ka gond, Hind. [ Vallam Pisin. 

The large and tall wood apple tree, otn 
the auraittiaoe» or orange tribe^ ia i 
known Sonth of the Nerbndda. It is wi< 
diffused in India, being met with in 
Northern Circars, generally through 
Madras Presidency, in Coimbatore, is v 
conmiuu in the inland jungles of the Bom! 
Presidenoy» iHiere it grows wtUX ai^ 
wbfice s and* in Gnsecat^ it attains n 

m 
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FEROZ SHAH. 

Nulla Mallai hill.-i flio wood 
i.- .:c^ tttaius a large size, and the wood 
mttd .icavy, light coloured, hard and 
■Ui. b doimbatore the tree attains a 
fftim. and its wood is white, hard and 
lii'sfcii d-imblo. A .sp<^>citneii which was 
I burs 36U lbs. Iti N izac^patain, it 
is ft kurd, htroDg, heavy wood, and is 
t Meh used in hoase bnildtng, but said 
ry be very durable. In Guzerat,iti8 
lin boiiding and could possibly be creo- 
i "O as t-o withstand exposure. It.s 
tc^il fmit, when ripe contains a dark 
ni, agreeable sub-add pnlp. When an 
cc IS made in the trunk, a transparent 
f exndes which is nsed by painters 
EEii'is' their colours. Both leaves and 
Ks hxxQ a strong odour of anise, and 
ijcsag leaves are given in the bowel 
wfmt» of children as a stomaehio stima- 
it I: yields a large quantity of a clear 
BBtfsra (Koit ka gond, Hind), ranch re- 
ps:^ gum Arabic in itn sensible proper- 
ly k is very abundant, and forms tho 
Mhtmn <«Etat India Chua Arabic;" 
% ftn its ready solubility without residue 
the best mncilag'e for making black 
I Pae rather acid pnlp contained within 
ikrd shell of the Vuilam puUum is eaten 
A fsgar, bnt is not much prised. The 
• a nore prized for its Taluablo gum.— 
uii-p. 2U. Roch Mr. Rohde, M. E. J. R. 
. 'ruUfjn*s Rqnrri, l)r, 0'Shniinh)iPggy^ ]}r. 

St Reporif English Cyclojouudia. 
I05IA PELLITCIDA. Both. Syn. 
nArmelos.— W. and A, 

p£BS. Victory, hence Feroza- 
i*i iersy.nr, Feroz-shahr, as names of 
Peroz, and Feroz-shah, names of 
"■■nd kings. 

KOHI,a BomadetribeofEimak, 
Ajsik, i'i called af^cr the town of FerOB 
L t>3 miles fmm Teheran. Timnr, ex- 
tmM by tho depredations wliich they 
leonunitied, removed the whole of them 
> ike mountains lying between Persia and 
i 2 S«e Aimak, Kabul p, 440. 
EROZ S£L\H, in the neigh honrliood 
rert'tf-pur, in flie Punjab. A battle was 
uere on the 21st and 22nd December 
Id hatween the Briiasb and the Sikh. 
K80ZPOOR. See Kunawer. Sat-dhara. 
BBOZPUR, in Lnt. 80= 57' 1 N. Long. 
^I8^4,E in the Punjab, on the left bank of 
iSitlei. The mean height of the station 
3J»£fl. P.O. 

HBOZ SHAH, RUKN-TJD DIN, king 
'Drihi m 1235. He was grand.&ther of 

■k* Mahmud, whom Timnr conquered, 
this kin;r (A. H. 7o2 to 790) who 
the lat or piWar, — according to one 

1 



FERRY. 

f account, from near Kliizrahad, immediately 
; west of the Jumna at the foot of Iho Siwalik 
hills, to Delhi, and erected it in the centre 
of his palaoe. This oolnmn, is allnded to by 
Chuud, as " telling the fame of the Cliolian,'* 
but he says it was *' placed at Nigumbode," a 
place of piit^'rinia£»'o on the Jiniina, a few miles 
below Delhi, whence it mnst have been re- 
moved to its present sin^rnlar position. The 
name of Beesildeo (Vi^aladeva) heads the 
inscription on tlio pillar. The pillar is now 
known as one of the Delhi lat, also the golden 
lat, so called from the gilt kalasa ^' pinnacle 
or ball" which FerOB sludi placed on its sum* 
mit. This monolith like the kindred pillar 
at Allahabad was in the first instance CKlda* 
sively devoted to tho exhibition of a counter- 
part text of the edicts of A«oka, but succeed- 
ing generations have taken advantage of the 
ready prepared monnnient to supplement a 
record of their own prowess. The other 
stone pillar at Delhi was brought from Mirat. 
Tud'8 KajasthaH vol. ii jp. Orme. See 

Lat. 

FEBQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means 
a tribe. Itis probably from the Arabic Farq/' 

separation, — Farqah, a tribe or community. 

FERRARI A CROCK A. Salts, Uhbkde. 
Syn. of Pardanthus Chinensis. Ker. 

FBBBEOLA BUXIFOLIA. An6. iii. 790. 
Hababozifblie^ Parr. 

Eroombala, Akolo-Tam. | Braombala marsm, Tam. 

Illambilli maram. Tax. I 

This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but, in the low 
conotries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark colored, remarkably hard and dnrable; 
when its sise will admit, it is employed for 
such uses as require tho most dnriiblo lieavy 
wood. Its pmall rod fruit, containing OTie 
seed when ripe, is pleasant to the taste and 
is well known over India* — Ainalte, p. 224, 
Mr. Rohde' 8 MSS. Voiqf. 34 G. Roxh. iii. 790. 

FERRI SULPHAS, also Ferri-vitrio- 
Intnm, Snl-i^fartis. Lat. Green ooppeias. 
Sulphate of Iron. 

FERRO. It. Bus. Iron. 

FERRU^r. Lat. Iron. 

FERRUM VITBIOIiAIUM. Sulphate 

of Iron. 

FERRY. The ferries at rivers in India 
and the S. of Asia are eroesed in veiy various 
ways, bnt on the Tigris, Euphrates, the 
upper Indus and its affluents, tho practice 
of three thousand years still continues. 

Xenophon's ten thousand were ferried over 
on inflated skins, and three slabs in 
the British Museum show the repro- 
sontation of the king of Ass3n'ia, crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode which on the 
rivers named still continues. Canoes are of 
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riin^nfieh, UiXD. 
Injjuvo, Tn. 
Hiagn-paiii<4ihettii, 



FERULA HOOSHEE. 

common use on the ferries ; two pieces of 
the bole of a palmyra tree, scooped out and 
blocked with clay at the end, and fastened to- 

f^ethcr nre used in the Circars : the wicker 
and leather coracle traverses most of the 
rivers iu tlie peuiasula of ludia. Tiie ferry 
men on the Kistnah river in the |>eninsnla 
nre the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kilt- 
Katr or Maddakporo race are also Kabl-gira 
or ferrymen. See Boat. 

FERULA ASSAFCETIDA. Linn. 

Karthex a88afoetiUa,FALc. 
Asafttids, Eho. 
AngaM» BiKD. 

This pUmt grows iu all the mountainous 
countries in the North, the South aud the 
^ast of Persia, between Persia and Tibet 
aud in Lar, Khor:;s8an, Afghanistan np 

to India Dr, Clof^horn pnys tlie asafnetida 
plant f»cciirs in Panpi, and in the localities 
given for daphne and desmodium (asyielding 
material for roaldni^ paper in distriot jails.) 
Dr. Stewart ^ofc this plant in Khagan (Jhe- 
Irun basin) at about 6,000 feet, and Ur. Clcg- 
liorn, he says, mentions .specimens of it as 
being brought to him on tho Upper Chcnab, 
at over 8,000 feet. It is he adds also given 
by AitohisoD as growing in Lahaul (10,000 
feet,) not much further up llu" Chenab, but 
Dr. Stcwiirt wa.s told by ]Mr. Jaeschko 
that the Lahoul plant was a Dorema. Dr. 
Gleghom also states that Dr. F&leoner sent 
seeds of the plant from Iskardo to Massooree 
and England where it thrives in the open 
air. Dr. Adams states that he saw tho plant 
in Kashmir, and loads of it are taken to 
Sirinuggnr, but Dr. Elmslie assured Dr. 
Stowart that the plant is not known there. 
This plant has been conjcctared to have pro- 
duced tho " lasser" of the ancients (sec As- 
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FEY-TUE-LTNG. 

and yields a gum like the opoponax o 
European shops, (Mm WNeS^tUUer, \ 
Professor Boyle alludes to this also as re 

bling opoponax. — 0* Sharigknesw p, 364 
FERULA OEIENTALIS. \ 
Feshook, r. | Ammonifora, 

It grows in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Morocco, supposed a source of gum 

niacum. — O'Shu nqlnicssy p. 364. 
FERULA PER.SICA, W. 

F. Sagapenura, Fee. Vol. ii. p. 201. 

Be-aas, of Bombat. | Kuidel, 1 

A native of Pei*sia, stem abouttwfl 
high. According to some authorities it 
duces Sagapeniiin. Necs von Ksca 
and Lindluy consider it as one of many p 
from which asafcetida is procured, b's] 
num, is found in miis-ses. Its odour re 
hies tliat of garlic and a.safcetida, its ta* 
hot, nauseous, and rather bitter. It issi 
times adulterated with bdellium, gand 
rosa, and other similar gum vseins or toi 
tines. It is collected in the same nsi 
as asafootidft ; sells at four rupees tl 
Tho medical uses of Sagapenura are 
same as those of asafojtida, but it is 
sidered less energetic, and is bat litllfl 
ploj^.'-^Shaughnesay jftp. 863-64. 

FBl^ULA SAOAPENUM.87n.ofF^ 
persica. 

FESHUK. Arab, also Ushek. A 
Gum ammoniac. 
FESTUCA QUADKIDENTATA. 

of the Graminaceie. 

FETISH. See Papuan, Semitic race} 
Fi:Ul). In the Hindu word 
which designates a feud, we have a stril 
coincidence in terms ; wer is * a fead,' ^ 
• a foe.' The Saxon term for the cnm{ 
tion of a feud, werpreldt, is familiar to e 



trautia) which, however, is now ascribed to | man. In .somo of tho R;ijpnt statt-s 



a Thapsia. The fetid gum-resin asafcstida 
has a nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting 
taste, and an excessively stronpf, fetid, 

alliaceous smell. It is used in medicine and 
by all clas.scs of hindns ns a conilinient with 
their food. Vr. J. L. Stewart, M. D. Dr. 
Hugh Cleghom M.D. Fan jab jReporf, p. iii. 
See Asafrotitla. 
FERULA FERULAGO. 

F. ptilbanifora, (Xccb and Ebcrinanirr.) 



Coasts of the ^lediterranean, tlio Caucasus,, 

&c. yields copiously a secretion which dries | ^haji, 

into a gum resin, supposed by somo tobej FEY-TUE-UNQ. A gigantte m< 
galhanum, but Professor Don states that 
galbanum i^ yielded by quite a different 
genus, called by him Galbonom officinale. — 
ling. Cyc. Uogg. p. 383. 

FE^UIiA HQOSHEl^ of ^oloochistan re- 
■ombles the a ^a fc a t id a ui aUe imd appearance. 



initial vowel i.s hard, and pronounced "li 
In Rajasthan ber is more oonunon thsnj 

bnt tlinmghout tbesouth-west "wer" oa 
used. In these we have the origin of 
Saxon word war, the French guer or ^'!i< 
The iiajpoot wcrgeldi is land or a daug 
to wife. Tod^a Rajasihan, Vol i. p. 181J 
FEUERSTEIX. Ger. Flint. 
YK U li\Y K II K E. G kr. Firework*. 
FEUX D' AllTlFICE. Fa. Firewoi 
FEVE DE LOUP. Fs. Rod^sM. 

lOoJ 

on the frontier of (he oentraferopire of CI 

rising like an advanced post of the nK 
tains of Thibet. It rises almost pcrj 
dicularlj, and presents to the ejes of 
traveller many pcaj^. Daring ^1^3 
year it is ooyelred with mum, tjul 
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HBROrS PLAXTS. 

«ki»Js that reach to its very foot, 
a frij^htfal, and passes over rocks 
jit is one of the most Jifficmlt 
and no place of rest cum be 
oa It i/?ic. Chinese Emu'tra. Vol. 
" -16. 

Ors PL.VNTS, In Iiuli-annd Eastern 
A^ia, the number and variety 
•re great, and amongr<t thr iuo>t clo- 
ef attention maj bo cuumorutcil, the 



•Kohntaa VenJoc flhro, 

ioalaeaa, 

Tooweo. 

i !i«u* Cnj).' « "i.i..' riu. T.i<' fl- 
.( hrci» from th** >< »rk Hrt; n>-i «| 
; by Uie rt^^hi'mit'ii .ii itmkn.;.' 
j bctA. A oiiiirM> !.l jil oS'c'jV'I* 
V. ^nifc ia al-so tij.idc troin il. 
ICaroovaluin tmr, 

.. Pita or BTcat AI-ju t\\>r>.\ 

. Kalhalaj*. 

iPoronm.in:!!!. — 42ri?t barl: « >t 
IDUCll Um iI. 

.. Kmtally liiir. 
... Alofc fibr.'. 
... Pine Aj»i»l(' fiUro. 

'thou.... Camac)<y. 

species,. 

... Maljbun. 

y^Py trci^ Mrk. 

.. Vcllay Aal.v u.ir. 

■pecios. 

Palmyra fibri*. 

species... 

_ fThmiily »inr.-In:i-r I'.^r':. 
" I S»t inuoli usc'l. 
*c.. Ak, MuUiir, or Vcrc^nu. 

.. . Hojnp. 

I PoUiOOTerno.scn n:ir.— Mulo- 
■ I rate strength. 

Jut«. 



th,. 



rrrjRors plants. 

D.'il'litT'* f.iiinutiiuus 

I l>;i|ihiji' t;;iriluoi i, . . 

I l)L'i'.iscliir«ti!i cr<)tt.iiirijli:i,.. . 

Pc.^iijixliinii iirm-titt'iiMi, 
I I>ositinil,:i;ii tijiu ttjJiiiin, Ootrum lea bet. 
j f.\ifti<»ii, 

j l>U>4't In nil 

) hlri >ili"i h-ii'.i uir i-;.ctn'i>uni, . 
I Krioj)lir)rii;ii I'r.tiiiuliiiiiun,. ., 

till r.ui 

Ki.-ii-. n liu'jii.s!! , Anuta iiAT. 

j I' rui . riio ..I Aiti niir. 

' I'll U-^ VOiJ 

I FIciis tudici ^ Aulamarntn nar : Aallcn nar.- 

I Nf>t much used. 
I I' .i-is oppii.«ilirr)li-i, Bodda uar. 

' r.t.i. Mvs.iciiMs. ... J»^"l-«lllum nar.- Not much 

1 r. uriT.n.* U-n. Sccmay KatLalay. 

Ii. ;iirilli.iii:i,. NoilRheny ncttlo. 

I «I..i.«iy|Huni :»cuiiiiiiut!::*i Brazil Cotton, y 

{ ti<Hs< [);U'.n li<'rliiii.'t.".iai,.... J 

iJreu i:i '••> Bnst. 

(inwiji tilii.'l'iK!!. -'. . . ... 

<iri'wia nitii>i(liio!!ii Oouoo-'Modorate strength. 

'Jn ^vii tllilyti..i. 
I < ircwiu niiito-iliinliii. ..... 

; <tii:i.'i)inu t'ii:ii it .-i:! , 

' (I'l.'izurti.i ui iiii'i>li;i, ... . 

rr ' i^'.'us r !iu!«a!»iiiiJ-' Poolyt-hny fibre. 

HiliiM-i-. iluitr.j ...... , RoBcUc llbro. 

' Hil'i.M'i:-. stii:Mii«, ,., 

U)lii.'%:'u.< vii«ii;ar.u-i .. Wild ombara. 

ILbi-.-K* r'>H r'liiitTi.'^is, Shoo plant fibro. 

Hi!«iac:;s vit.r.ha,. 

Ilf, ,1 r,,]».,.^, . 

n.; . p ri^i;. lln- 

It'.- I J . ' '111 ■ . . . . . I . 

i f'Valnmbrik.ii. Kywcn nar-TLi* 

j j ia the most valuiiblo flbro in 

' t.. ^ Ii'..!-! < Travancoro.ThppluntjfTowa 

I... ..I r- n. I... T Bbuudaiitly.utthcbjuioofth© 

• hilLs. Tho nutives produce 
, \ hbro from tho stcni. 

J'i::o:i:», ...... • 

T.. il .ivui S.';.rlH'l!;«ni!;i. . .. 
I LiiiUJM HsiUi'.i^-iinr.m,. .. Flax. 
I >!.i!-:i*.t:> Lli<'h"'l't:iia, .. , 

• >Iar.-il".*ia ll'v''*-'" 

I Miir -U-ii" ti fii.cj^hiliw.. ... 

Mt:ii<i.<i I'it*ia ••■ • • Ecnjy nar. 

.Mu^;« ]mr;i< I •.*!!!<" Plantain libro. 

Mii>.ii .^npii'til""' 

.Miiwj ti'Vtili.-* • 

My•^r'H•^^ ,V'l h.'Di i'< lt I'll ,. 

itrsliiiilu'oru tiuilitoa, .. . 
I'.l i'l:llin-«,.M w .• 

Pini'liMi 1* ",l i:-.it! :-5niti.-'... . Fragrant Scrow Piue. 

I'.l tivrii-, ■ • ••■ , 

I'.iiiL'ri'^ ... 

r;ini.irti tiifi''.;il'.vll'in:. 

I'.iiritiuiii tili.i/i-.itu..... • 

l'liilj:ili':|ihii'. ."}>., 

I'huvi'x mvinli.s, .. 

I'l-.iriii\ (l;i>'}>li^crt, .... 

|'*iii'nix ^s•lv^.>t.ri.'*, . 

ilnpliis <'oflii:i'<'hiu<'!i>i>'... . 
Hiiph't ll.i'.'iL'U.Jurmis,.... 

i;it;iUi.-., fp 

S.n. -!i:ii nil .-.irn. Sara. 

.•^ ii'cli 'nun iii'ni<:i, 

Sii -i litiru^ii i ilicinnniin. ... 

S:in .ovier.i '.•.fylimu'i MoorRbce, Marool. 

.S:ilin;il: I M;il;il :jri.-a , .. Klavuio parooty. 

Kivib.itiia .'iL'ulo:; . ........ 

s:. Uxnv.i r;ni:ml)iTia, 

.-hi. I a.'^iiitic:*, 

I cravoulct!."?. 

■ Indica.... 

.^. . I rhoniboitl-'ii 

S !■ i I rlioinhifolin, 

• ' i-fnlia 

plooifxlia 

•uliriilia Used for CordaRO Ac. 

s pofat<rnmi, Katha von luir. 

„valiW ii cKriiikoildy nar.-Uscd for 

I t\ing bundled 

-nUijt:! .,. . 

'■ iUi 

a V)llt.>W1, ... 
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flklooiMCtMi nar.— Bark, very 
strong and lasts many i'eani: 
tised for dnggtag tunber, 
oordage te. in tlie 

foresta. 
UmbarathM VBt, 



••••«■«•••« as 



Terminalut bclcrica,...,, 

Triumfotta lohata, 

Tyiophoni o^liimaticak.-. 
Typhii aTii^atstifoIiat. 
Tvplia olciihantiaa^ 
lyiraoB oatnpestjiBt... ..... 

Urcna lol>am, 

Vreim sinujit^i, 

UrtittA, Njvprn! spociee,... 

Urtlca hctcrup'.i villi, 

Vminaia aiitlieimintica,. 

Wikhtra iiiia MiiteiColjA 

Yuci-ti !in«fiisiifolio,., ,.«.«,... 

I'lici a (.'loriosH Fftft OT Adam'B NMdl*. 

Yucca aloifulin, 



Kooriola. 



Biuir-Oolini» 



Coataoeragum. 



1 • • 



The uaLives from time immemorial have 
been aooustomed to utilise all of these, but 

want of roads, and the expense of transport* 
ing raw materials have restricted their use 
to their respective localities. 
On the outbreak of the war with Russia 

the attention of raannfacturers at homo was 
directed towards the probable eflTect which 
the stoppage of the Russian trade would 
produce upon the supply of flax and hemp, 
the greater portion of which bad been deriyed 
from that Empire. Tho qnosfion was not 
merely as to the rise in prices likely to follow 
so considerable a reduction of thy quantity 

imported, but parlies interested in the arti- 1 Its cnlture sncoeeded in Tenasscrim, and ia 



FIBROUS PLANTS. 

vemments of Madras and of India, to 
extend onr knowledge of the fibrous and 

textile materials of South Eastern Asia, and 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India has taken much 
interest in the matter, but there is still much 
to be done and the subject is of so great im- 
portance that tho following details are given. 
Tho Court of Directors of the Kast India 
Company early moved in the matter, and 
they enclosed in their lettcir No. fi, of 15tli 
March the following Memoraadom bj 
Dr. John Forbes Roylc. 

Boelnueria nevt't. 
The Rheea fibre forvrarded by tha 
Qoremment of India, as the produce of 
Assam, in order that its properties 
and value may be correctly ascertained in 
this country, appears, he says, likely to 
prove one of the most ▼alnable prodacts of 
India, for in strength it exceeds the best 
hemp and in fineness it rivals the superior 
kinds of Hax. Its culture is well known to 
the natives of Assara, and in the districts of 
Runpriiore and of Dinageporc, being called 
*' Kuukhoora." Ft isknown inBurmah and is 
the Pan of the Siians, tho Ramee of the Ma- 
lays aud of Java, and the Caloeo of Sumatra. 



■cles were anxions to discover tho means for 
providinjij an efl'ective and ample substitute 
for the Russian material ; especially as fi*om 
the returns published it became evident that 
the aggregate importations of the raw stuflTs 
from an parts of the world wero inadcqnato 
to the increasing consumption of the articles 
mannfootnred therefrom. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce took up tlu; .sabject 
with all tho intorr.<;t it doBerved. It db- 
served whilst the importations of flax from 
all parts in 1653 amonnted tA 94,169 tous, 
Bnssia alone contributed 63,3^ tons towards 
that quantify ; and out of 63,142 tons of 
hemp imported durinp the same year, 41,819 
tons were obtained from Russia alone. The 
total Tatne of these importations oompnted 
upon the average rates of the year, amounted 
in rotind niimbcr.s to .€3,500,000 sterling, 
aud at tiiu immediately enhanced rates were 
estimated at £6,000,000. Under these 
oironmstances attention was forcibly directed 
towards India, with a view to ascertain how 
far its fibres might yield a snbetitote for the 
produce hitherto chiefly imported from 
Russia and the result of the inquiry was 
that Indian fibres have been proved to i Avhioh 
possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
and in point of flexibility and strength some 
of them are infioitely superior to Bnssian 
produce. Very much was then done, by 
Dr. John Forlx^s Roylo. Dr. Alexander 
Hunter, the Home Government, the Go- 



practi.<;ed in Siam, as in other Eastern conn- 
tries and i.^laiids. It can now bo prodnced 
and sold with protit at as a cheap rate as Rus- 
sian hemp, and if any madiine could be em- 
ployed for facilitatiri'r (lio separation of the 
fibre from the outer bark and tho woody 
part of the stalks, it would speedily under- 
sell all other fibres, as from four to five crops 
of it can be obtained within the yejir from 
tho same plants. The Rheea fibre, thontjh 
a new import from Assam, is well known 
under another name, being identical 
with the highly valued article of com- 
merce, known hv tho namo of China 
Grass, the Chu-nia of the Chine.<!e, and 
from which tho famed grass-cloth of China 
ia mannfaotured. The proof of this identity 
is very complete. One of the educated Chi* 
neso introduced into Upper Assam, on ac- 
count of the Tea manufactory there, recog- 
nised the Bheea as identical with the Obu- 
ma of his own country. The Rheea of Assam 
had been ascertainexl by botanists to bs; tlio 
same plant as the Urtica tenacissima of Dr. 
Roxburgh, who, half a centnry ajjo, was in- 
formed by a friend at Canton, that the plant 
he had obtained trom Boncoolen, as 
the Caloeo of Sumatra, and to which he gave 
the above botanical name, was that from 
which the Chinese grass-oloth was mada. 
Lately Dr. MacGowan settled at Ninprpo, 
sent specimens of the Chu-ma to Calcntta. 
These, Dr. Falconer found to bo the same 
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plant a.s the Boehmeria nivea of botanists, 
described nnder the names of Urtica tenacis- 
sima by Dr. Roxburgh. Sir W. Hooker had 
also identified these two plants aa baing 
iJontiral, and has dcforibcd the former as 
yielding what is called China Grass. Further, 
mauofactarers in England have found 
the two fibres to be tiie same for all praoti* 
cal purposes. In Assam, Rungpore and 
Dinagepore this plant seems to be very geno- 
rallj caltivaied^thongh only in small quanti- 
tiea, by the ''doom" or fiahermen race, near 
tiieir bnts. Manure is naofnl, and moisture 
e«senti:il quick ^owth, rs well as shade and 
some protection from storms, in order to 
allow n to grow to the height of eight feet, 
from which a air foot fibre may be separated- 
Henco it is most common and snccM't'fls best 
in the diiitricLs along the foot of the hills. It 
is grown from the separated roots and may 
be cat down aeveral timea in the year, so that 
foar or five crops may cusily be obtained 
i'inr.'^ the year, and tiio a;:rj;ron-ato produce 
ot an acre of ground be about twelve maunds. 
The difibrent cropa rary in afcrengthand 
fineness, the earlier being the stronger and 
the latter finer. The officers of the above 
districts, as well as others, state that the 
oattore ia perfectly nnderatood, and that it 
is susceptible of easy and rapid extennon, if 
the co/tivatora had any other inducement 
titta their own requirements to grow it. The 
expenae eeema to be about 5 mpeee a maund. 
For Major Hannay, referring to the fitot of 
£20 a ton bavin been offered for any quan- 
tity in Calcutta, observes that " as it costs 
U least 6 rupees per maund, you will see 
that it can acaroe be sent to Galoitt'a at the 
price ofTt' red." But he also says, that "if 
any cheaper method of separation from the 
ttalk could bo discovered, it would 
anderaeli all other fibres." Tariona at- 
tempts have been made to make this 
fibre more generally known and to bring 
it into demand as an article of commerce. 
Thus, Dr. Bozbnrgh having obtained fonr 
plants from Bencuolen in the year 1803, 
wrote that " some thousand plants have been 
tvared from these four, so readily does it 
grow and multiply and also, that it was 
one of the strongest fibres he had met with. 
In the year 1811, Dr. Buchanan sent three 
hales of the fibres from the Botanic Garden 
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India Company's Service, for the introduc- 
tion of this fibre. It had frequently been sent 
by Colonel Jenkins and the officers employed 
in Assam to the Agri-Hortioaltaral Sooiety 
of Calcutta, in wlioso trnnsactions several ac- 
counts of it have been published. ^Ir. Henley, 
iat« of Calcutta, informed Dr. Royle that ho 
readily collected two tons of it in tiie district 
of Rungpore, but that on sending it to this 
country, it sold at a loss, beinc: unknown* 
Samples were sent by Major Hannay, Capt. 
Reynolds, BabooB Eienanath and Lokenath 
to the Exhibition of 1851, when honorable 
mention was made of their efforts. Prize- 
medals were awarded to Messrs. Marshall 
and Messrs. Hives andAtkimran of Leeds, 
and to Messrs. Wright and Co. of London, 
for their several preparations of China Grass ; 
also to M. Weber of Java, for some beautiful 
libre sent by the Singapore Committee as 
the prodnce of a plant which he calls Boeh* 
meria candicaTis, hut which is probably only 
another nainu tor the Rameo of the Malay as, 
which is cultivated there by the Dutch and 
ita fibre introdnoed into Holland. Fonr 
gold medals have been awarded to Messrs. 
Moerburg of Leyden for specimens of sail 
cloth, ropes, cables, &c. : also for some finer 
kinds of doth and table cloths : it is nsed by 
the natives of the countries which have been 
mentioned for making nets and fishing lines : 
also stout cloth and some of finer fabric 
Major Hannay, who has long paid atten- 
tion to this fibre and to whom mnch praiae 
is due, was induced to send severnl sam- 
ples of tho Rheea fibre (the Doni Rheea of 
the Assamese,) with some grown by Cupt. 
Dalton, ia oonaeqnence of applicatioika from 
this country by merchants who, however, 
offered a sum (of £20 a ton in Calcutta) 
which would not pay the expenses, and 
which moreover did not appear to be equi- 
valent to the value of an article acknowledg- 
ed to be identical with China Grnps, which 
sells for £60 £70 and £80 a»ton in Britain. 

Since the arrival of apeofanens. Dr. Boyle 
endeavoured to make the fibre known and its 
vahie appreciated. He sent specimens of both 
the Rheea and the Wild Rheea to the Society 
of Arts and published an account in their 
Journal of the 9th December. He sent spe- 
cimens and wrote to Mcssrs.Marshall of Leeds 
and to the Commercial Association ofMan- 



at Calcutta to tho Court. These were given { Chester, had frequently seen Mr. Sangster, 



to Messrs. Sharp, of Hark Lane, who re- 
ported that a thread spun of thia fibre bore 

-i-52 lbs., whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Russian hemp of the same size, in 
Hia Majesty's Dock Yard, was only 84 lbs. 
The Society of Arts, in the year 1814, award- 
ed aaiedal'to Captain J. Cotton, of the East 
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aa well as brokers and others, on the subject, 

and likewise sent specimens to Belfast and 
to Paris. Mr. ^Marshall acknowledged that the 
Rheea fibre is identical with China-grass and 
should class it wifli the middle or coarse 
quality, and that it is worth from £48to £50 a 
ton in England} alsoi that it appears to be 
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clean and regular in ooloor and tree from I tie tribe, and from being called Bon or 

dead fibres which are often a cToat detri- j pie Rheea, it lias been inforrod that it 
ment ; that it " is a useful quality of fibre, ! bo tlie Rheea iu a wild Btate. But th 



of which we could take a regular supply," 
and thai '* it wonld be of oonBiderable ad- 
vantage to obtain a SQpply from Assam" as 
a nearer market than Chiua; tmd *' if it 
could be supplied at lowrr rates tlian ho 
meutioued, that would of court^e much en- 
oonrage the coni^mption of it in this conn- 
trj." Of the Rheea fibre sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Mr. Marshall says, " It is 
the samo us the above, but coarser in qua- 
lity." ]\Iessr3, Writrht and Co., had already 
come to the same couclosion, that for all 
praetical parposeis the Rheea of Assam is 
the same as the Chinx Ci;:^-^ Mr. Dickson, 
of Deptford, to whom ho iiad given speci- 
mens, fays, *' It is a splendid lii)re, and when 
dressed as flax, of higher value than the 
snms mentioDed bv Mr. Marshall." 

Thonprh, Dr. J. Forbes Boyle had no 
doubt, that M-hen the pocnliarltics of 
the Rlicea fi'oro or China Gniss are 
more generally known, its excellent 
qnalities wUI l>e fully appreciated, and that 
it will come into more general nso as a 
rival to the finer khids of flax, yet, at that 
time, there were but few spiniiers who 
thorongb ly understood its luuuagement or 
haye machinery to do it justice. It may not 
thcrefoze realize its fnll valae in the markets 



there was uo proof of this, it is gatisfai 
to find that Major Hanuay of Assam 
cribes it as " uncultivated, bnt Terfi 

mon in all parts of the provin 
and again, "common in most of 
forests." By proper management 
quantity of yonng snoots can do obtd 
and as the divided roots afford nome 
shoots, and the plant can bo jiropnirr4te( 
flips as well as by seed, its cultivatior 
its fihre might be carried on with fac 
He further says that he had paid 5 ropi 
nmund for it, and that **itis cultivated U 
ly by the hill tribes on the North-wei 
Yunan, and by the Sinp-poo and Dlioni 
of the own North-east frontier to a s 
extent only for a coarse cloth, but chieflj 
nets. It is recognized by the Nepanleeoac 
Leepeeah of Nopal." Captain A. Thomp 
of the firm of Thompson and Co., f 
makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that '"it i 
that can be desired for either canvas or li 
and only requires to be known to be 
rally used for that purpose." It 
valued as beincr worlh about £35 a tor 
England. When made into a fi\'e-i 
rope at Messrs. Huddart's works, it abs< 
ed 1-7 of tar and did not break nntfl it t 
nearly 9 tons weighl I 
BoEHMERiA rROTKSCiKS. There are seK 



of Europe. As it was desirable, therefore, _ 

to have its strength tested as a substitute for | other fibres, some probably of equal t>3 
hemp, Mr. W. Cotton wjis good enough j to be found in abundance along the_ li 



to have the bale of Bheea fibre, and also that 
of the Wild Rheea^ tarred by the warm re* 

gister and t\\ istod into five inch rope, and care- 
fully tried with re.-^pocf to the strength of each. 
The experiments were most satisfactory, 



from Assam to near the Sntlej, as for 
stance, thePooah fibre yielded by Boemi 
fruteseent and other Hemps. The Btrcni 
of some of these fibres, in the pi 
untwisted state, has been ascertained « 



neither rope breaking until the Rheea . samples of the same length and weight. 



fibre bore above 9 tons weii^ht, and the Wild 
Rheea nearly as much. The results of the 

experiments are stated in the accompanying 
3Iemoran<lum. »^^r. W. Sangstcr had some 
of the Rhoea fibre, which ho had received 
from Assam, also twisted into small rope. 
It was prononnoed by Messrt. Hnnier by 
whom it was made hO per cent, better than 
similar roj)0 made with Rns.'^ian hemp. A 
small portioA was also made into fishing- 
Ime, which was described as being wonder- 
fully strong. 

Bon RiicA. — Though it is to bo hoped 
that tho Rheea or Dom Bheea fibres 
will prove too valuable to be only em- 
ployed for rope making, tho Wild Rheea 
or Bon Bhe«s on the contrary, is well 
calculated for this pnrpose. No in- 
formation was priven respecting fho plant 
yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the net- 



this it will be seen, that the Bheea 

bore very heavy weights in their unttrif 
state, and that three others are at least eq 
to Russian hemp and the Kote Kangra h« 
was far stronger than any thing that | 
yet been tried. It is at the same time m 
for its colour and texture, and would be d 
tain to be employed for all the purposes 
which the best hemp is required, if it coi 
bo procured. It i.s therefore iuclnded IB 
the two Rheeas in the present reconuaen* 
tion. 

The Jubbulpore hemp was extensire 
cultivated by Mr. Williams and alrea| 
established as an article of commerce m 
dia and highly esteemed by good judgei 
tiiis eonnfery. - 
Tho WnkkaNar might be exported Iro 
and tho :\ladar or Jetcm 
from diOcrent parts of India. 
11& 
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New fibre*, miut be senb into the market , Kotedwarra, Cbilkca, and Sannca, 



fhe 



for three or four years, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, to attract tlio notice of ruspectable 
mauufacturers and luduce them to g>vo 
these fibres a fair trial. From ten to 
twenty tons sent aDnually into the market, 
for throe or foav years, wonld he sufficient ; 
otheiii say that this quantity bhould he sent 
twioe ft^ear. Bnt in the case of India, snch 
qxmntities being sent from different districta 
would arrive at different times and have 
tiie same efifect. The Officiating Com- 
missioner of Berenne in Assam recommends 
that as the culture of the Kheea fibre is 
sufficiently well understood, ** the best way 
ii encourage its extension would bo to 
secure to the rvots a sure market at remun- 
erating prices. Captain Daltcm, Collector 
of Debrooghur, states *'that the best method 
vonld be for Government to ofl'er a premium 
of 10 much a ton on all that is produced 
iSor Uuree or fonr years." Both xeconmienda- 
tiona might be united in one. 

In iaaning direotions, as well as in making 
purchases. <»Tcat cnro should bo taken that 
the fibres were carefully and cleanly prepar> 
ed, and if intended fur rope-making and as a 
substitute for hemp, the Bon or Wild Bheea 
■honld be made to resemble as closely as pos- 
nhle the specinieus of Pett-rsburnrh hemp, 
}lr. W. Cotton furnished samples in illus- 
toation for traoamiasion to India. The im- 
proved appearance of the Rheea fibre sent by 
Major Hannay was owing to specimens sent 
oat to him by Mr. Sauftiter ; others cannot 
do better than follow llifrjor Hannay 'a einm> 
plet aa there is every probability of cstab- 
rishinpi' tho best specimens of tlie Rheea 
fibre us a substitute for China Grass, when 
mch higher prices wonld be realised than 
: M n apbstitnte for hemp only. Bheea 
fibre grows in the districts of Kungpnre. nnd 

Iof Dinagepore, where it is cultivated uudcr 
tbe name of Kunkhoora^ and where it 
I might very easily be ooUeoted and ite 
I culture extended. 

The Himalayan districts of Komaon.Oarh- 
wal and of Koto Kangra, abound in true 
htonp of the fiuest quality, cultivated both 
en aoconnt of its fibre and for the different 
prepanit ions of Bhang. The fibre is sold 
among themselves for 2 rupees for 821bs, or 
fcboat 5s. a cwt. Lord Auckland} when 
Oofenor-General of India, oalonlated 
that at the native rates it might he landed in 
Calcutta for iS7-16 a too, and hflmp-fleedfor 
£6 a ton. 

Major Corbet gave three estimates of the 
price, incloding all expenses, at which 

hemp ooald b« deUreNd in Oalciitte fipon 



average 



Kirl 



irue, givmji, 



of which is £15-2 a ion. Captain 
g 5 rnpees a m imid ior tlio 
hemp at Deyra Dhoon, ealeuhitcd that it 

oonld be deliTered for abont £17-11 a 
ton. 

In making advances fwcnUivft ting hemp, 
it is absolutely necessary to cull the attention 
of the natives, not only to tho culture, bun 
to the preparation of the fibre. Tlic cul- 
ture seems to be Tery well understood in 
many parts of the Hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usnnlly manure tbe ground, thin 
tbe plants to within three or live inches, and 
cut the male plnnts, phoolbhanga which 
flowers, but has no seed," a month or siz 
weeks before the A male plant, " goohintra or 
ghoolbhaoga" which has seed, the latter 
being cut about the end of September. As 
the preparation is also understood, the cul- 
tivators should bercqnired to do this in their 
best way, so as to procure a clean nnd nni- 
fonu article in long lengths, without raisiiug 
or platting the ends np in any way and to 
resemble the Fetersburgh hemp> as nearly 
as possible. 

Tbe hemp sent by D. F. Jklacleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Koto Kangra, was hi<^'hly 
approved of iu Euglaud. Tiie subject; »a 
warmly U^en up in 1864^ oontiuuea to 
interest all who are desirous of improving 
the fibres of these countries. 
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FOfret te$i$d at the MUifary 8tan$, 

Petersburg Clean Ilemp,... ... 

Jubbulpore Hemp,,., ,„ 
China GraKs,... ••• „. 
Kheea Fibre, .•• ... .•• 

Wild Rheea,... ... ..• ... 

Koto Kangra hemp, (no breakage at) 100 

Wuckoo-nar tibre.. 175 

Ycrcom or Ak or Mudar fibre 1 90 

Glean samples of all the above fibres weaeB 
talcen of equal weights and Grnily tied at 
their ends, 80 as to bo of equal lengths, at 
the India House, and their strength tried m 
the usual way by Mr. H ull, in the Military 
StoMB, 16thI)eoember 1853. 

Experiments at llessrs. Huddart and Co., 

Rope Manufactory, Lime House, 1 3 th Febru- 
ary 1^54. Experiments on strength of rope 
made from samples of Rheea and Boxk 
Rheea fibre fiPonAaBam, reooifel ftwn thft 
BMt Indift HooWb 
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Descriptioa of 



Wild Rheea, Ist 
Expcrinipnt... 
Ditto 2nd ditto.. 
RbeM Fibre ..... 
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The preparation of tho fibre is tedious, 
and is what caofles the diflloulfy of sending 

it at a cheaper rate lute market. Major 
Hannfiy writes, "when tho stalks have 
become browD, for aboat six inches above 
tibe roots, the top is seized with the left- 
hand and the leaves are stripped off by 
passing the rif^ht-hand to tho ground, near 
which the stalk is cat. The outer bark has 
first to he scraped off with a hhrat-cdged 
knifCi when the exposed fibre, still attached 
to the woody part of tVio stalk, is placed in 
the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 
after being exposed to the dew for several 
honrs, the fihra is drawn off. This is done 
by breaking (beatins^) tho woorly stalk right 
thronprh towards tho thicker end and then 
separating tho fibre therefrom, drawing it off 
■lowly towards the small end, and repeating 
the process as tiUmk as necessary, though 
much of tho fibre remains and may bo taken 
off at a second breaking." (Tho fibres now 
reqnire to he carefully washed, Henley.) 
" The hanlvs of fibre are then separately 
twisted at tho upper end and tied np in 
bundles. When the threads are required for 
spinning, they are prepared by drawing the 
single banks several times with ablnnt-edged 
slip of bamboo held in tho ripht hand, wlien 
they are easily opened out to the required 
fineness with the fingers and thumb nails. 
This is certainly a rade and tedioos proosss." 
Dr. MacGowan, of Xintrpo, states that " in 
China tho last cnttinrr is made in September, 
and from it the finest cloth is made, the first 
being inferior, coarse and hard. On being 
cut, the leaves are carefully taken off on the 
spot ; the stocks taken to tho house and soak- 
ed in water for an hour. In cold weather the 
water ahonld be tepid. After this the plant 
is broken in the middle, by which tho fibrous 
portion is loosened and raised from the stalk. 
Into the intersUoe thus made, the operator 
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thrusts tho finger nails and separates the 
fibre from the centre to one extremity and 
then to the other. The stripping process ia 

very easy. The next process is scraping the 
hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is first 
soaked in waler. The strips of hemp are 
drawn orer the blade of a small knife or 
scraper from within outwards, and bein;^ 
pressed upon by the thumb, the fibrous por- 
tion of one surface and the mucalaginons 
part of the other are thus taken off. Tho 
hemp ia then wij)cd dry and tho whitest 
selected for fine cloth. It is afterwards 
bleached." 

Tho directions for peeling the Chu-ma or 
Tehau ifa» in China^ as translated from tho 
Chinese, are given as follows : " When 
the stems aro all got in, they aro split 
loDgitadinally with knives of iron or of 
bamboo. The bark is first removed, then 
the lower layer (which is white and covered 
with a shrivelled poUiole which comes off by 
itself) is scraped off with a knife. The inte- 
rior fibres are then seen ; they are to be ie» 
moved and softened in boiling water. If tha 
Tchon ma be peeled in winter, the stems 
must be pi^cviously steeped in tepid water, ia 
order that they may be the more easilj split. 
The first layer of Tohon^mais coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common 
materials; the second is a little more supple 
and fine *, the third, which is the best, is 
used for makhig extremely fine light arliolea. 

A few months after this Mr. Sanraet 

Gregson M. P. in a letter of Ist June 1854, to 
Sir Charles Wood, mentioned that the growth 
of flax has rapidly increased within the last 
few years in the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland. In 1849 the quantity of 
land in Irelatui under this crop was 60,314 
acres ; and takine its avenge yield at 6 cwt. 
per acre, the produce ^ronld be 18,094 tons. 
In 1853 t here were 174,4^3 acres under flax 
cultivation, yielding at the same average, 
52,327 tons. The importation of foreign 
fiax for the previous three years had 
been. 
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In 1851 M* 


40,934 


18,776 


69,709 




47,426 


22.703 


70,129 


1868..aMaM. 


•MM 


28,790 


96.188 


Total SnSymn 


1168.788 


71,248 


284,007 


. 50,920 


23,749 


74,669 



The importation and the Irish production 
together of flax during 1863 amounted to 
146,496 tcms. Its market value^ (at peace 

prices averaging £30 per <on,) amounting to 
nearly £2,000,000. Of the articles passing 
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Rran xni J3T0. from 

Man^l ft hoop, the quantities received were 



b 1S51 
l«a 



Toot. 

33.329 

41^19 



Tom, 
tl.«48 

S6,5l6 
21.323 

15!«l 




34,032 



Total tm- 

Tons. 

53,714 
63,142 

181»GS7 

60,509 



lleeeneral title, "hemp," incltldlog| tennive growth in parts conticrnons to thd 
1 India, nnd tlmt known fis ' coast, nnd therefore capable of bt*inp bene- 
ficially and cheaply propai-cd for expoitation. 

TLo most conspicuous of these is the 
planf&in, which oontains a T&ln&ble fibre, 
and is every where enltiTBtcd in the plains 
of India f(»r its frnit, an article of universal 
consnmption by the native population. It 
is a plant which bears frait only once, and as 
soon as Uut is removed, it is, and has heen 
from time immemoria], out down and left 
to rot upon the qrtjund. Persons who have 
paid close attention to the subject state that 
thc^re will be no difficulty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any rcqnired quantity of 
fibre of admitted valoable 'qnali^y and as 
fast as the roeohsnicsl appliances necessaij 
for its prepimtion can be sent out. 

Applicable as this tibre is to the mannfac* 
tare of every species of cloth or other arti- 
cles nsnally made from flax or hemp, sod of 
equal quality, it can bo used vrith no lesS 
facility' and advantage in the mnnufactnre of 
paper ; thus supplying both the one andtlio 
other of the important desideraUi which the 
foregoing facts and figures establish. 

When preparing for the QretA Exhibition 

of 1859, Dr. James Taylor, who had long 
been Civil Suri::enn at Dacca, furnished seve- 
ral interesting remarks on the fibres of that 
district. There are, ho says, several plants in 
Bengal adapted for the mann&ctare of tez* 
tile fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose 
fibres the much admired gmss-cloth of China 
is made, is cultivated in Rungporc ; and 
either it, or an allied 8}>ecies, the rhea, is 
grown in Assam and Cachar. The pine ap- 
ple plant too, from which a beantifnl fabric 
is manufactared in Manilla, is indigenous in 
Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cnl- 
tivated about Dacca. The fibres of both 
plants are used by the natives for making 
fi.shing lines and nets; bnt no attempt, had 
been made in Bengal, ta weare them into 
fine cloths. The same remark, perhaps, 
applies to " munga" (Sanscviera zeylauica) 
the fibres of which are commonly used to 
make bowstrings. The Calotropis gigantea 
a fine silky fibre; and some 
varieties of tho plantain tree, as the Musa 
textilis, yi(>ld libn^s wliich, like the abaca 
itcmp of Manilla, are capable of being con- 
verted into strong thread or cord, snch as 
the Dacca spinners sometimes use for tho 
bows with which they tease cotton. The 



topplied considerably more than 
importation, realizing in 1853 
apoQ t<Hia at peace prices averaging 
MSi per too, a market Tsiae of nearly 

la 11. ire years, 1830 to 1 834, prior to the 
n^Bsaaof the excise duty on first class 
ygas ft— 3d to its prssent eqnalnwd rate 
V|i.per Ib^ the average annnal quantity 
Ba&Vvi 7r>.9S3,13I lbs. ; and in the five 
jaa. : ) 1 s.'):3, the averaire annnal qnan- 
iS|j|XMeva6 lol, 234,175 lbs. The produc- 
jjM^year 1853 was 177,623,009 lbs., 
Mpiwsi3,000,000 lbs.(more than 10,000 
^ftlfmt that of the preceding year, and 
■ifcfisn:V5,'X/0 tons over 1 834, such excess 
WfBHBg for it8 production not less than 
^jPl^toos of raw material in the former case, 
jPh i Ml y 47X>00 in the Uttor. The whole 
' ^'a^t « material employed in the mannfac> 
I ISftflf paper only may be stated ut between 
[ XWfi^fJvii I20,<.'<j0 tons per annum. 

[ Dr. Fwbes Royle, has proved theexist- 
nrious parts of the iiritish Indian 
Bcionly of the identical plants which 
[ 'MMtt flax and hemp, bnt of nnmerons othm* 
[jfiate rieldiag fibres of great importance, 
''^'ae of them great !v superior in strength 
l^er^l va.ne to either of those articles, 
iabmitted a variety of fibres to be 
Wftif the weight each broke with was asoer^ 
IWtobe asfoUows. 

Satt bdia ComgckH^'t Miliiary Utorts, 
1^ lbs 

^t?r»bcr:» h«tnpbrf>k<' with ^ 160 J possesses 

g^^ieuit hemp, from Hr. Williauui.. 190 

'*«dMMr ftbre, T^vaaoont 175 

* A»« Terrain fibre, oommoa bU over India 1 i 

f^sj»p»*!, Boehmeria nivea 2'A) 

*;'^£bre, the same from Assam... 820 

**irt>f,»i, B<jebroeria !<pocic», fromAamn 848 

**« KaDTTA hemp (no breakage at) 400 



It i« trae thnt somo of these Indian plants 
*J^<'wn m places remote from the sea- 
■iii,iBd from which 'there are still very 
^ roads, or no roads at all, for transport ; 
'^KTeral of them, and amongst them per- 
^llk fflost prolific of all, are of yery ex. 



1 



people of Rungporo make cloths of tho 
tibres of pat ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if encouragement were given to them 
and other spinners and weavers in Bengal, 
they would, with the skill which they pos.ses8 
in these arts, also encceed in couTerUog 
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these materials into fabrics. A maniK 
foctnre of rimilar natnre, indeed, was for- 
merly carried on in Bengal. Mention is 
miidc in several old works relating to InfUa, 
of cloths having been made of a plant called 
" Herba Bengalo,'* which appoare to be now 
anknown as a material of manufacture. Idttp 
echoten, who visited Bon gal iu I 599, is one 
of the earliest travellers who notice it. After 
enmnerating nnder the general name of goe- 
eipina, the various cotton goods manufac- 
tnrcd in Bengal, he states — " Etiam qniedam 
eximia cx horba instar fiU preparaut filam 
opud paladanom videas colore flavo. Herba 
Bo^ialo nominatnr. Pingnnt boo filo leo- 
tnmi sagula, pnlvlnaria, rautitia quibus 
pueros briptisaiidos indnunt, circumtexti.s 
iloribus,imagiiubusquc, ad niiraculum usque 
SiT&ntnecinEnrop&taleqaidinveneriB. Sabft 
inde item sericum miscent : sed ex qno pur* 
herhft suunt preciosiora sunt, ip.sumqne sen- 
cam exsuperaat. Telashu^usmodi Sarryu" 
Toeanti mnlti nras in Lidia ad braoeasettho- 
ncesvironim. Ablmmtnr nt apadnoslintea- 
mirianitorcm que fiunmvclutnuper facto reci- 
pinut. ' ' (Vide Navigatioacltinerarium Johan. 
H. Iiineootaoi, A.D. 1 599.) Mandelsospeaks of 
it as " a certain herb havingon the topof its stalk 
(which is about thccompassofaman's thumb) 
a great button like a tassel : this tassel is 
epun out, and there are excellent stufis 
made of it The Portngaeee aiH it Herba 
Bengalo, and make of it hangings and 
coverlets, in which they represent all sorts 
of hgures." (Vide Maiidelso's travels, 
A. D. 1689, translated by J. DaTies, Book 
n., page 94.) A similar description is given 
of it by the Ahh6 Guyon in his history of 
the East ladies: On trouve encore a 
Beogale nne eap6oe eingiUiere dee toiles 
qnin'est aifilni coton, dont onfidt dos tapis 
et des convertes. On les nommc siniplement 
berbea. Iia tigo do rhorbo, dont elles sent 
fiiteOy a un ponce d'epoisseur et an hant nne 
'e8p6ce da bonppe qni consent nne sorte de 
bourr^e que les femnies du Paris filent on 
prendroit ces etolTes heure de loiser : mais 
elles sent sujettes a se couper dans les piis." 
(Vide Histoire des Indes Urientales, par M. 
L* Abbe Guvon, A. D. 1744, Vol. 3, p. 19.) 
Fitch about the year 1580, and Hamilton in 
1744, both refer to it in their accounts of 
Oriflfla. The htter oalla it herba, a aort of 
tongb grass ctf which thej nujce " gin^iama- 
pinascos and several other goods for expor, 
tation," ^new account of the East Indies by 
Captain A. Hamilton, A. D. 1744^ Vol, I, p. 
S93,) what plant is referred to nnder the 
name of "herba bengalo is not now known 
bnt it appears to have been held in high 
estixnatiou in former times. 
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On the receipt of the Courts letters, the 
Hadxae Government, on the 1 9th September 

1854, reviewed the proceedings of the Madras 
Central Committee for the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1 851. It had remarked that, (Vide 
their report 17th April 1851) of the fibrons 
Bubstanoaa produced in India " some are alto- 
gether novel and some though long known 
in India, have not been used in Eu- 
rope : of these the Ooiomittee partionUii) j 
allude to be fibraa of the plantain, of the 
yerkam." 

weight 



Um. 

Coir... ... ... 224 

Pooiey Nuraejee(H/i^<>cu8 cannahintu) 290 
arool {Sameoiera Zeylaniea)»; 916 
Cotton... ... ... 346 

Catthalay nar (A(}nve Americana).. 362 
Jnnapum or Sunn... ... 407 

Yercnm nar (Oahfropis gigmitea).. 582 

Fibres of the plantain quality very good. 
Fibres of the large or hill aloo good. Th« 
Grarden aloe or Adam's noodle has fibres a 
little finer and shorter than those of the 
large aloe. Fibres of a variety of roselle 
very like English hemp. Fihrea of the pine 
apple very fine, strong and silky. 

Dr. Wight says " yercnm plant yields bj 
far the strongest fibre it is a most common 
plant and may yet become a valuable article 
of export if a less costly mode of obtainingf 
it without iignring ita qaaliiy can be 
found." 

The Coimbatore Local Committee allude 
to a very fine flax-like fibre, the produce 
of a large nettle abundant in Mysore tmd 
ontho Noilgherries. The Todawar race sepa- 
rate this flax by boiling tlie plant, and spin 
it into their coarse thread" and Dr. Wight 
reoords of the same snbatanoe that it piO' 
duces a beautifully fine and aoft flaz-liise 
fibre which the Todawar use as a thread 
material. The sample of this waa too 
small to make a proper rope, bat ita eaca- 
miuation convinced uie Committee that if 
well prepared and procurable in qnantitj' 
it is fitted to compete with flax lor tli« 
manufacture of even very fine textile ikb» 
rics." 

Dr. Hoyle givea the following tested 

strength: 

Wnckoo Fibre Bmnll Cord ••• brake at S6 

Fotersbui^gh Homp Cord ... ... •.. 170 

Wild Rheea Cord, tame dxa aa Soaaisa .. 190 

Kheea Fibre Cord, one thread hvfer ... ... 2S0 

Pound lino of Wild RhiH* 610 

Six-thread Cord of Pctersburgh Hemp ... SOS 
Six-thread Kat Hue of Rheea, tarred .... ... 

Six-tUreaU Uu. uf Wild &k««a, tarriHi ... i^i'O 
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HBBons flAkts. 

Zz:V.r.o oT Wild Rhe«a, tarred... 80O 
TiRkMinki iUUine of Wild AheM, do. ... 1120 

jfcltw t iyg of Wild Rbw 1350 

i^-Dch Rf^pe of U'il<l Rlieoa tarred.. 1900 
' . Bope of Wild Rheca do. ... 19<)0 

RttsaiBHemp 1800 

R pe of Rlieea Fibre tarred 2800 

Bope of Plantain, made in India. 86-( 
m. of Pine-apple, do. ... 924 

C d of Russia Hemp 1800 

LKcfieofDhancbeefibre,mn(le in India. 18G0 
tflf A^re, nsnally called Aloe, do. 1900 

Tk. Hunter observes of the plantain that 
!^1MbUi u eioellent snbatitato for hemp 
Iff tiiread. The fine grass cloth, ships' 
c-Hac?i2d ropes nscd in the South Sea 
•aak fekrries, are made from this sub- 
Tie outer stalks of the stem leaves 
I fWtiftidDMt and stnmgwt fihres." 
B i faeribed by another wri ter " as the 
■r2cgtffa«p;r-3ons among-st the Indian fibron.s 
A' -It contain.s," he adds " a valua- 
Steeud is everywhere cultivated in the 
*^^Ma for its fmit, an article of 
eooBomption by the Natiye popu- 
It is a plant Avhich bears fmit, only 
o»^«^4s soon as that is removed it is 
g^^—l utd left to rot upon the ti^round 
' ^5** have paid close attention 
^■• ■ifect state that there will be no 
1 obtaining from this plant alone 
^^ZL-xi qnantity of fibre of admitted 
^^Lc quality and as fast a.s tlic mocdia- 
mi ^liiuices necessary for its prepai-a- 
P*«n be sent out." 
' %&able as this fibre is to the mann- 
''I every Ppecies of cloth or other 
^fiefc la^Uy made from flax or hemp, 
y ajnal quality, it can be used with no 
^ftaStj and advantage in the mannfac- 

jirapa or sunn plant, yields fibres 
ii ftrength to theyorkum or jilladoo- 
It is cultivated, in liajahniundry, as a 
W crop on wet Umda with profit to the 

fibres of the roselle i'H/V-'jVcm.s' omtfUl- 
■iMjia excellent snbstitntc for the tow now 
•P»*ed from Europe mi^'ht be profitably 
IB abundance. Hemp, coir, and 
exported from Madras shewn by 
iocsCsstom Betums, amounted to 

Coir and Coir 
' Hexnp. Eopo. Total. 

Bs. Ba 

.19.819 27,937 47,75fi 

..23 242 1,38,617 1,61,859 

..23,076 2,08,7<'4 2,31,770 

..10,577 4,16.852 2,57,429 

-46,683 2,42,01 9 2,88,702 

inif^tinqr '^»f the Society of Arts on 



i>w;eaiber iboo, Mr. Thomus Wat 
!2^^«giit to notice three basts sent by 
^ l^pfey from Araccan, one of which 
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ho deemed of value. He also mentioned a 
Wild jungle tree, the 'Noons,' growing 
around Calcutta, yielding a serviceable bast 

also, the fibres of a Hibiscn^ of Burmah, of 
the Urena lobata, and of the "Pce-lavv." 
A fibre called " Bedolee-lath" sent by 
Major Hannay from Assam, was soft and 
delicate. He mentioned that small quanti- 
ties of the aloe fibre were being sold in Cal- 
cutta at Rs. 10 or 12 a maund, equal to 
£26 and £32 the ton. He also mentioned the 
Dandle. When properly treated it possesses 
amazmg tenacity, and withstands the action 
of water, and dilute acids well. It is largely 
grown, and seemintjly little oared for beyond 
being made into mats for sheltering the betel 
vine from the son; 'afterwards the dried 
fibres are used for blazing the bottoms of 
the natives' boats when they are desirous of 
burning oflP the old pitch. Rope is made of 
this fibre. It is easily cultivated, requires little 
trouble after once sown, and when cut before 
fiowertng, is, as nsoal with fibrous plantSi 
much stronger than afterwards. 

Dr. Alexander Hunter, Reporter, for tho 
Jury for the Madras Exhibition of 18.55, thus 
reported on the subject of the cultivation and 
cleaning of fibres. 

Few subjects he says present a wider or 
more interesting field for investigalaon, than 

the best modes of cultivating and cleaning 
iibrous plauts. Hitherto, tlicsc branches of 
industry have not been carried on in India, 
with sumotent care or energy, to make pro- 
fitable returns to the agriculturist or the 
merchant. Some very serious faulis have 
been committed in the process of cleaning 
Indian fibres, which have tended in a groat 
measure to deprive them of their value for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to save 
labour, tho usual praotioe has been to steep 
the plauts till the sap and vegetable juices 
arc thoroughly decomposed, as the fibro 
can then in most instauces, be easily beaten 
or washed out, but this method, though 
applicable to a certain extent^ in cold cli- 
mates, where decomposition takes place 
slowly, is found to be very injurious to the 
fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in warm 
climatcR, whers fiirmoBtation often passes into 
putrefa(»tion within three days, and the 
decomposed sap acquires acid and other pro- 
perties which not only deprive the fibres of 
their strength but discolor them in such a 
way as to render them quite unfit for manu- 
facturing purposes. Most vegetable sub- 
stances contain, besides the fibrous tissue, 
cellular ti.'^sue, and a little colorinc mat- 



sa 



ter ; tho sap consists usually of water, gum, 
fecula and alkali with occasionally tannin. 
When phtnts arc dead or dried up, they pass 
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into a rod or brown, usually streaked with 
deep yellow and grey. It is often possible 
to detect a regular succession of colors in 
tho difTcront parts of the snmo plant, and a 
few very useful lessons may iu drawn from 
them — 1st, that the pale yellow or greenish 
parte of a plant contain fresh, tender fibres— 
2ndly,that the deep green parts of a plant con- 
tain fibres in full vigor, and 3rdly, that red 
or brown parts indicate that the tibre is past 
ito prime and beginning to decay. In the 
latter ca«e, tho fibre becomes stiff, harsh and 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed 
to the air or steeped in water, the same suc- 
cession of colors ma^ he observed, while they 
are drying or passmg into decomposition, 
and these form a criferion by which the 
value of the libro may be det^^-cted. As soon 
as a plant is cut, the circulation in its 
leaves ceases, and a new process is set a 
ffoini; which if carefully watched, will be 
found to be a beautiful and wise provision 
for reducing the parts to their primitive ele- 
ments ; the feoala and gam begm to ferment 
passing first into sngar, then into spirit and 
lastly into vinegar, the rapidity of 
changes is usoally in proportion to the 
water in the sap and the temporatare of 
the air ; the drier tho plant the more 
slowly does it usually decay, but if the 
sap bo allowed to dry up in a cut 
plant, the above changes still go on, though 
tli«r «re less perceptible, and the plant 
nndeigoes another change which is an equally 
wise provision for reduein? it to its pristine 
elements. It becomes stitf and brittle, light 
and crambly, parte follihg into dnst while 
the fibre and woody parts otbea. remain to 
point out how the plant grew, derived its 
nourishment, and accomplished the ends for 
whiob it was created. 

Tho following^, he adds, may bo laid down as 
broad and simple pi inclplcs which have been 
found by experience to be applicable to tho 
cleaning of most fibres. 

Thb CorrrNO op Plants for Fibrks. 

The leaves, stalks or barks of plants should 
be cut when in full vij^or and of a brif:^]it 
green color — when old, dry or decayed, they 
yield coarse and stiff fibre~-no more shoald 
be cat at a time, than can be cleaned within 
two days, and the cut plants should not be 
left long exposed to the sun, as the sap dries 
np, and the process of cleaning then becomes 
tnore difficult. The sooner the sap, pulp, 
and impurities can be removed from (ho fibre, 
the cleaner and stronger will it be. The 
process of rotting plants, or steeping till 
fermentation takes place, is objectionable in 
a warm elimato, and is now being abandoned 
oven iu cold climates, as it discolors tho fibres 
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and takes from their strength. Beating, 
crushing and scraping fibres, improves their 
quality, instead of injuring them, as was at 
one time supposed. In fact, the more a frcsU 
fibre rj^ots knocked about, provided it be not 
cut across uud rendered too short in the sta- 
ple, the softer and more pliant does it be- 
come. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
soon after it is cut, it may bo immersed in 
water for a night and a good deal of tlie in- 
jorious part of the sap will be removed. 

The above remarks are applicable to the 
cleaning of nearly all plants. Some special 
observations regarding particular classes 
may be ^iven. 

The Palms — Cocoanut, Coir.— The coir 
fibre from the husk of the ripe cocoannt Is 
f^reatly improved in quality and ap[)eamnec 
by boating, washing, and soaking, — the old 
method of steeping in salt water for 18 montba 
or 2 years, is quite nnneoeasary, and 
produces a harsher and dirtier coir. The 
tannin which this substance contains pre- 
vente the fibre from rotting, bat most of the 
coir of commerce is a duBty harsh prodooe, 
the I but clean, and samples are suited to a 
superior class of manufactures, as iine mats 
and fomitnre brashes. 

Leaves of the Palms— are employed for 
thatchinc^ and m.ikin'^ fanSi they do no4 
undergo any preparation. 

Leaf Stalks of the Palms — arc harsh, 
stiff and brittle, bat if beaten and washed 
they become softer and whiter j if care- 
fully split and drawn like wire throufjh 
perforated steel plates, a neat clean aud 
durable basket work might be made from 
them. 

Leaves op the Screw Pine make good 
matting. Some neat kinds of basket work^ia vo 
beenxxmde from this snbstence, it haa also 
been tried for paper and \ ields it of good qna* 
lity, lip^iit and strong. Fin tlier experiments 
are required to separate the green parte of tJiQ 
pulp from the white short fibre. 

RusHRi, Grassbb, and 8bdoi8— a good 
deal of uncertainty existe regarding tho 
number and tho names of the species em- 
ployed. It is uncertain whether diUereuces 
depend upon the treatment of the grass and 
the modes of splitting it, or on the difleront 
qnalitios of tho plants employed. Tho 
Paulghat and Cochin mats have long been 
considered the finest in the Sonth of 
India. 

LiLTACROUs Pr.ANTS — include the diflferent 
varieties of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcroya 
and sanseviera. They are all hardy, re- 
quire bat little care for their coltivatioii 
are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
yield good white fibres of considorable length. 
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M"\ ^.it h Tiecessary for cleaning tliem is to 
beatcrcu>(i the pulp with a common mal- 
m pair oi crashing cylinders, or a brake, 
Umb «np» ftway &e palp and -wasliihe 
Qm. There uee laige exports at aloe fibre 
'roai tbe Western coast, and the cnltivation 
:i these plants might easily be extended on 
tim ooMtf AS it was on a former occasioa. 
m Bepait m Beoords of liilituy Bowd 
■applied to the Arsenal from 
1797 tiU 1805.) The aloe fibre 
•tmtabf a thick, viscid milky jnice which 
Jipau^ m the fibre after it has been cleaned 
iivi isfuts a stiffness to it. This juice 
'4mt oaiy W remoTed by hard beftting or 
craahkg. It is probable that this juice 
giT^ u-it fibre its tendency to xot when 
JBodi ti]^ itd to moisture. 

Ptu— grows on the Shevaroy Hills, 
Coddapab, in the Kizam u Terri- 
ikib KcHrihem Giroan. - 

ca]tirating snnn, hemp or flax, ihe 
fnb dbnld be sown thickly togetlirr, 
rn cr' ' tl.at they may shoot tip into 
k*g *^-ri-lil-:e plants, which will yield mnch 
loifB ires, and be much less branched than 
fftMaijiIt and freely exposed. The most 
praaass; rabstitatea for flax iqipear to be 
apple, yercum, palay, ootmm and 
hooriigi. Several of these prow abnndaiit- 
/fBi6«itbem India, but experiments are 
yipiM itetest their productivenesa and the 
iH|BM «f ihflir onltmre. 

^uiuni-^ eztensiyely ooltiTated 

fiatTic at India, but very Uttlo attention 
beta paid to the clean iniif of its fibres, 
l^fiiili beii![^' cnt down and allowed to 
_:^i6ratte. Tiie fibre is easily cleaned, but 
AM ample omahing machinery is requisite. 

Hop, Jon AVD Srav— of all Indian 
ihc» ftppear to hold oat the best prospects 
fifnmtg remunerative. They are easily 

|CBltirated though not so stronf^ as flax and 
^ ^uhiutates, they are suited for cordage, 
Moe cloth and other manufactures. The 
JmudiarUmmia ateady. The^oouldhe 
tfeufld aeonomically by the machinery used 
nfercleaninj^ flax, but the machines would 
>ieqaire tf> be made, and their uses taught 
|l»tlie Xatives i further experiments might 
Mb bi teied on the harka aome other 
ip-jiaUing plants as the apecies of Hibiscus, 
AL':itil(.ij, Abelmoschns, Althaja, £*iciis, 
ikahini i. rrrt vvia, and Wrightia, 
it lUii requires to be determined, whether 
or tarring is ihe better mode 
cordage, and whether » anhati- 
'nt*for far might not be discovered in some 
naoii rons xeailUi AOd gQin flilnBtif^fl of 
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Each district of India, has its own parti- 
cular iibrea, all largely utilized by the jieo- 
ple. Of the very extensive and varied fibrous 
aabatancea in all parts of ihe Madras P^i- 
dency only a few are onltiyated as articles of 
export, though Southern India is abund« 
antly supplied with fibrous materials for 
every description of textile manufacture^ 
from ihe coaiMi peeling cloth, to the 
finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would be 
impossible to say how far the cultivation 
of fibrous plants might be carried, and what 
would be the demand for them at Madras, 
if properly prepared for the market; but 
there is no doabt^ thai ihe nsoal careless 
and slovenly mode of preparing these ma- 
terials, has hitherto tended greatly to inter- 
fere with their sale in the European market. 
A large and interesting class of fibrous sub- 
stances, which have hitherto attracted but 
little attention, is the harka of trees, many 
of which yield a strong arid ready substitnto 
for rope, and from the quantity of tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist 
moisture, and retain their strength for a long 
time. With a little care and ihe employ- 
ment of simple machinery, excellent ropes, 
mats and baskets miglifc be prepared from 
some of these subatauces, aud tbey would 
probably find a ready sale for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. One of the moei 
common of these barks ia the Banhinia di« 
phylla, called authee nar, yepy, and npa. 
This is a strong, coareo brown bark of which 
ihe Natives make temporary ropes for secur- 
ing thaidi, matting or fences. The barka 
of aereral other Bauhiniaa are used for the 
same purposes. The Ara nar is the bark of 
the liauhinia parvifolia, of which matches 
for native guns are made. This class also 
includes the barks of ihe banian, Ficus in- 
dioa or ala nar ; of the peepnl, licoa religioaa 
or arasa nar ; of the Ficus racemosa, atti nar ; 
of the Fieus oppositifolia, bodda nar, Ficus (?) 
cuUetliy nar \ of the bark of the Ficus tomon- 
tosa, adso the barka of several species of 
acacia, aa the babool (Aoacia Arabica,) or 
karoovalum nar, the white acacia, or oday 
nar, (Acacia lencophlea,) velvaila nar, 
Wrightia tiuctoria, and a numlx^r of otliur 
plants not yet identified. The trailing roots, 
twigs, tendrils, and drops of a number of 
plants are used for the same purposes. Under 
the head of Endogenous pJants yielding fifarea 
may be classed the 



Aloe and A pave, 
Yucca or Adam's Noodle, 
Sanseviera or Karool , 
Foarcraja W g^pultio 
Aloe^ 
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Ananaasa or Pino Apple, 

Miisa or Plaataia, 

Pundanas Off snew piae^ 

lioahee, 

Grasies, 

Sedges,^ 
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The Exogenous fibrous plants embrace 
tliose yielding cottoa and silk cotton, flax 
and ita sabBtitntei^ vii. : 

Bendee, or Abelmoachos. 
TooUiee, or AbatUon. 

Barks or Troof ittslllding 

vahetiea of 
Fiona, 

Bauhinia, , 
Grewia, 
DalbergilS 

Isora, 
Butea, 

Vflrooniikte. 

The following fibrous plaato ooeur in the 
Madras Presidency : — 



CaIotropl< or 
Tylopbora Mtlunatioa. 
Crypto3tef,^ia grandiflora, 

or Palay. 
Dsomia exteii8a,orOotnim 
Beoqp— OHNMbia ntira, 

■ad its mbstitntes. 
Jate,Coraliora8 olitoriiu 
Sunn or JaiMpom, Cvoto* 

laria junccn. 
Ambaree, ur Uibiflciu 




Saoobamm aara 
Cypoms texftUii 



Bchcsnaii- 



Andropogon 

thus .. 
Banaeriera Zeybuiioa .. 



MooDshee'8 ]>0Q-reed grass. 
Uaed ia the wannfiintata of 



YnooaakBfiBilia 



rTsed in thatching. 
Bow string hemp^abondaiii 

along ooasta. 
Fitna aad OakiuB,o1«aaaBid 

stnmg. 
Oleaa fdilte and silky. 
American aloo, now common 
in every part of India, 
naed for cordage. 
Long in the staple, clean 
and strong, used for curd- 
age. 

Not strong do. 
Wbite, atrung,fitforooidage 

or pa|>er. ^ 
Fibres of various kinds, and 
worked in handkorobief, 
cords of difTcrent Bizes. 
Presenred fruit and meal, 
flbro, tow, oosds, vopas, 
tarred rope, canvas, work- 
ed handkorchiof8& paper. 
Whit^ good for pai>or. 
...|Coooa mats, oord and ropes. 
ilahalWftiraiiB.^Good eoUnad fibre only fit 
for basket wolk or ooaras 
cordage. 
Flax of eonmieroe. 
Coarse 8troug liailb 
Do. 
Do. 

Jatc, cloth, gnaay bags and 

I rope. 

I Do. dow 
'Ganny bags and oordSge. 
Strong and silky. 
Soil and all^, fit liar wsav- 
ing. 

nhiMWri«.]Cteaa and ailkj, fit ibr oord- 

Gooti color, strong do. 
Pit for rope and paper. 



Agava Tivipara 



Agave viridia 
Ibanro^a gigaatea 

Aaaaassa sativa 



Musa paradisiaca 



Pan rl aim 9 odoi 
Cooos nadfera 



Linnm ositatissimam 
Grewia uMtiiticn 

Do. tilia» folia 
Triumfotta angnlata 
Corabortts oUtocias 

Do. capsnlaris 
Bfiriacos oaanabinns 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 



vitifolia 

lainpiiM 



US ficulneus..>Go(^ color and long do. 



Do. esculentuR 
Daoawdiislaa OKOtonifblia 



strong and clean, 
Strong, Kilky and of good 
color. At for wesviag. 
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Abatilon tomontosum. . . Silky, good oolor, not strong 
Da ' iMl7aadram...|8ilky, stronger Ufaaa tba 

last, fit for ropo. 
Do. Indioum ...|Clcau and guud, fit for rope 



The Fibrous plants of TravoMore 
Ailantns malabaricus, Paroo-nmrniD, Mala* 
yalum, Inner bark. Not mooh aaed. 

Af^ve americana. 

Acacia loacophlcoa, Oody nar. Thia tree 
is eommon near Gape Oomorin. The fibree 
firom the bark are used by the fishermen in 
makinc^ nets. A ooarae kind of cordage ia 
also made from it. 

Aloe indioa, or yalgaris, Knttallj nar. 

Asclepias g'iganiia, Ericoo nar, Common. 

Bauhinen tomentosa, Vellay Aatec nar. 

Callicarpa lanata, Thondy nar. Inner 
Bark. Not ranch aaed. 

Crotalaria juncea, Can am boo or Wnckoo. 
Cultivated extensively in tlie Southern dis- 
ir'icts. It is not exported. Fisliiug nets are 
made from them ; the best kinds are growa 
in the Northern dtstrieta. 

Cordis oUiqoa, Pofthooraooaea nar. 
Moderate strcnp^th. 

Erytbrina iudica. Moorookoo nar. Mode- 
rate alrangfth. 

Fiona indica, Aallen nar. Not mnbh need. 

Ficus myaorenaiay Knl-aallnn nar. Not 
much used. > 

Grewia rotandifolia, Oonoa Moderate 
strength. 

Isora coryli folia, Kywcn nar. This is Oie 
most valuable fibre in Travancore. The 
plant grows abuudautly at the base of the 
killa. It ia from the atom of thia ahmb thak 
the natives produce fire. 

Mimosa intsin, Eongy nar. 

Sida populifulia, used for cordage, &c. 

Strychnos potatomm^ Kkkbaven nar. 

Smilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddj nar. Uaed 
for tying bundles, &c. 

Sansoviera zeylanica, Marool oar. £xcel« 
lent fibre when well prepared. 

TerminaKa alata, Mooroollien nar. Bark 
very strong and lasts many years : nsed for 
dragging timber, cordage, 4ks. Common in 
the forests. 

Tenninalla belerioa, Umhoraihee n»r. 

Pandanns odoratissmus, Thalay nar. Tliis 
plant grows abundantly in Travancore along 
the backwaters and canals, the fibres aro 
cztenaiTety need, being good and alrcnig. 

OgmtoX Bitdes for planting and cleaning.''^ 
Wlien, says Dr. Hunter, plants are grown to 
produce tibres, they onght to be sown thick, 
to induce them to grow tall and alender, and 
without branchfle, so that the straight sterna 
may yield a greater length of fibre, and it 
may be laid down as a general rule that the 
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f?do3mcss of a fibre, fnrms'n !*ood 
- i of its strengDi and vice versa. 
^ iperal rule, every days steeping 
SHtlai from its alrength, and im- 
am or leas color. Therefore, with 
hrn^ b-ii k and woody fibres, — the 
cin l-e purest extracted, by beating 
^ hni, well with a wooden mallet in 
to looMO snd aUow ihe nmonl of tbe 
ti» stalk, as it is generally on the 
.tsrhce of the bark that the fibres sait- 
wrdage nsnally occur. Wlion the 
been brought into a pulpy state, it 
oe well washed in clean water, to 
e u mach of the sap as poasible, as this 
in which the putriflactivo process 
l-.-i- The leaves, stalks, or barks of 
iix,u.d be cut when in full viponr and 
Iright green colour ; when old, dried 
they yield ooene and stiff filne. 
BQch should be cnt at a time as can 
within two day.s, and the plants 
should not be exposed to the sun, 
dries up, and the process of clean- 
ii aade more tedious. The sooner 
vilp, and impurities can be removed 
iitre, the cleaner aiul stronger will 
L'l plant be well crushed or beaten 
it is cut, it may be immersed in 
far a night, and a good deal of the 
part of the sap will be removed, 
lemarks are particularly applicable 
" > fibre. "With the Atjavc, Yucca, 
^ and Sanscviera hvni or crusli the 
^ a mallet, or crusLiug cylinder, or 
aod scrape away the pulp and 
'>hi ^ibres. In cleaning the fibres 
7 r I.ints, the plants should first be 
. IT crushed, and the juice which 
luay be kept to bo converted into a 
had of Tinegar reqoired in another 
For this part of tbe procemthe 
sugar mill of India, with two pcr- 
kr rollers and a channel to convey 
ce into some convenient vessel, an- 
I, and the cost does not esoeed ten 
Where this small sum cannot be 
1, and labour is abundant, the plant 
well boaten with wooden raalletw, on 
% until ail tbe pulp is loosened. When 
|i sssomed a pulpy consistence, the 
iW>a]d bo sebsd at both ends and well 
on itself in various directions, to 
out the sap. It should then be well 
1 in plenty of water, untwisted, and 
on a board, in small handfuk at a 
tfa a bhmt sinight knife^ on a long 
f h'>np iron, fastened into a wooden 
When all imparities are thus 
t^'i fhe fibres may be soaked for an 
iwo in clean water and then hung 
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up in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of ranch importance as exposure totho 
sun at first, is apt to discolor thera. By this 
simple prooeaa, fibres, of great length, of a 
silky appearance and of a good colour, can 
readily be prepared. The scrapings should 
be well washed and set aside in the shade to 
dry as tow, for packing, or as a material, for 
making paper. This process is applicable 
to all fleshy or pulpy plants snch as those 
known as Aloe plants, the Agave, and Yno- 
ca, Sanpoviera and plantain. Prices have 
been ofiered in England, of Rupees 250 to 
Rupees 700, (£25 to £75) for tibres cleaned 
in tbia manner, while only from £10 to £18 
per ton was offered for fibres sent to Eng- 
land at the same time, but which had been 
cleaned by the ordinaiy rotting process.— 

Fibrous Tlanh of Western India^ the 

Western side of India is less richly pro- 
vided with those gigantic grasses, which 
in the valleys of the Ganges and Bra- 
hma])ootra form snch important parts of 
honsehold eoonomj. Still in the forests or 
dangs and on some of tlie iiitornnl rivers of 
Guzerat there are snpj)lit's sufficiently nniplo 
for many purposes if we but had the industry 
to tnm them generally to aooonnt. That 
they can be partially worked up into a shape 
at once useful, light, and elegant, may be seen 
in those tent-houses cnnstructed of reeds 
which form the dwellings of our Indian 
gipsies, gopala and other wandering ^bes. 
Some of these huts can with ease be carried 
on a small donkey, and the material is so 
closely woven as to resist the heaviest rain. 
In Sind the manufacture is more extended 
and the grass chairs of that province as well 
as the brat mats are models for lightness and 
comfort, Musa feztllt's grows on the Gliata 
from CapeComorin Northward, and if hitherto 
it has not l>ecn turned to full account this 
may be ascribed partly to ignorance or apathy 
on the part of those whose monntabs affiyrd 
many other fibres ; and partly to the fact, 
that in the nortliern slopes of the Ghat.c, the 
plant docs not roach a height fitted to afTord 
a fibre or more than two feet in length. Its 
strength is well known to tbe Ghat 
people who employ it oooesionally for domes- 
tic purposes in rope-making as well as use the 
stem for food. The stem is porliaps too short 
to allow of its being worked into exportable 
fibre. 

CoeoanuL In Mslabar and Csylon CTery 

available spot within the influence of the sea 
breeze is being devoted to the growth of the 
Cocoanut. Along the Western coast of the 
Madrasprovincesthewavy downs naerthesea- 
borders which have hitherto produced only a 
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Rtuntcd mill worthless crop or«:^ras.s arc belnjj 
every where levelled, broken up and 
inanored so as to form the beds of ftitare 
plantations, the valneof coir depends so 
greatly on the previous mnnipulation. 

Litueed — is often sown ua an edging 
crop to wheat and other grain becanse it 
is not eaten by cattle in the green state. The 
reason cjivcn Ibr its bciiT'sown in both lotif' 
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tho foot of the Ghats, it is said to lie rcpn- 
larly caltivated as a rotation crop. In Khan- 
deish the Brinjari, (the great grain carri- 
ers of the country) grow it in spaces which 

they clear near their tcmpomry camps in 
the rainy seasons and in the hilly parts of 
Mysore, large camps of the same wandering 

tribe may be seen with their small hnts or 

lin^htly stretched tents of clotli ]>itche(] near 



and cross drills is that the plant being weakly the slope of a great river, while t lieir cattle 



requires close sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. 

Ba9t, Of these our substitutes for Bast 
wc need only remark that while they rank 
among the easiest grown and most extensive- 
ly distribnted of all onr forest trees, they 
Qsnally suffer more from the axe of the 
woodsman atid the flames lighted by the 
cultivator of the jungle, t&c, than almost 
any other class of trees. In places where they 
once abundant, frees are now rare. In 



forests under flu; W<'stcrn Ghats far to 
the southward, they :irc still to bo found 
in considerable numbers, but in such 
places the population is too scattered 
and migratory to take up tlio manufacture 
steadily and on an extensive scule. Provided 
they get a supply lor mukiug nets to catch 
the elk or fetters for the tame elephant they 
generally seek no more. For the latter 
purpose they frequently use the bark of 
some of the Sterculia trees. 

(M>to2ana.<— Theseremarks may serveas an 
introduction to the important subject of Sunn 
or Crotalaria fibre, because the Hibiscus 
canuabinus or Ambaree, need be but li^r))t]y 
noticed, for it is not likely to be ever lar<^'ely 
exported, and its uses will con tin uo to be 
chiefly confined to the agriculniral j>Mpula- 
tion of its native places. The Sunn fibre is 
becoming an article of increased export and 
of growing importance particularly in the 
great ap^ricultural district?} to the east of the 
Godiivery, in Malabar, CanHra, Darwar, 
Mysore, in all the great grain countries to 
the sonfch, and in Khandetsb, the quantity 
grown has more than doubled durin:; t],o 
last ten years. Bralimans and the hii^^h- 
er classes of cultivators consider it beneath 
them to ealtivate sunn, indeed there is a 
common belief, that a cow in calf, if tied 
with a rope of Sunn will miscarry. In 
Gazerat, it is often sown for a green 
manure, being ploughed into the land just 
after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the collectoraro of Broach, it is soniewliat 
extensively cultivated on those broken 
lands and edges of ravines which decline 
from the level of the Khannnm or black 
soil to the Myhoo river. Tn cleared patches 
of the diifereut forests which skirt and lie at 



are browsing among the neigiibonring 
heights, and whole fraiiKes are busied either 

in attending to the cultivation of Sunn or 
in workiup: up into twine and cloth such 
material as they have collected from the crop. 
For the former purpose the hemp has to be 
preparsd by a tedious and laborious procesa 
of beating on a flat ptone or wooden block, 
successive blows lieing dealt by the men, 
each of whom is armed with a heavy club. 
By this means the woody fibre is pretty 
effectually got rid of and the article is then 
handed over to the women, boys and girls of 
the company to be by them spun into twine 
on the rude spindle or pirn which thej 
always carry with them. Jt is no uncom- 
mon tliinrr to see one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visngcs — for such they always ap- 
pear in the line of march, stalkini^ aJong^ 
with a child on her back, her eye fixed on 
the movements of the cattle and both licr 
hands employed in mechanically twistiiigthe 
fibre of the twine on this spindle. 

In districts below the Ghats the enltl- 
vntion of sunn is limited to that grown by 
the wilder mountain triben, and the ronssulo 
man and hindoo fishermen for their nets. 
Further cultivation seems to be restrained 
partly by fiscal measures and still more by 
the want of iresh water for steeping tbe 
fibre. 

The fKHUstioe of sowing the Sunn plant Ibr 

the purpose of a green manure, proves that 
the natives appreciate the effect of manures 
decomposing in the soil : the use of liquid 
manure specially carted for the purpose of 
distribution was common in some parte of 
the country. 

Comh%'etacece. Tiie withes of two specien 
of the Combretacen are extensively employ- 
ed in the jilacc of iron stretchoi'S for the 
mouths of the leathern saoks uscd in draw> 
ing water from wells. 

Cannabis tativa is grown in seTeral 
places ; thenrassulman population are just an 
great consumers of the intoxicating- hemp 
product as the hindus. In Siiid the extent to 
which it is used by all classes is trightiul. 

Paper. Tn Western India psper is usade 
at Ahmed a had, Su rat, Uharwar, Kolapore, and. 
Aomngabad, the workmen are all mnssoU 
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mans, the paper made at Anmn^bad bears 
the p^klm as to fineneae and gloss, hence the 
demand for it to engross snnnudB, deeds and 

other such docnmcnts. For royal uro, as 
maj be seen in the private account books of 
tlie Uto peehwa Bajee Rao, grains of gold 
leaf are mixed with the palp and thns be- 
comes spread over iha surface of the paper. 
We believe that in all cases the pulp is form- 
ed from old grain bags originally made iVoin 
the Grotalaria hemp or Sana. Although 
the import to Bombay from Bengal of jnte 
fTuunj bags for packing is considerable, we 
h»ve never known them applied to the mann- 
ftetare of paper. — Bcmbai/Qitar.Remew, page 
265 of X.K IV. r/sssa. 
Moorsbedabad, Bhaugulpore, and Cnftack 
libonnd in fibrous substances, and the Moor- 
gahee, grown in the latter, is considered of 
SYBTf enperior description. 

Assam furnishes many fibrous substances, 
^nd Dacca and Chittagong yield aaperior 
i^^lantain fibre. 

B ee gy w oi -sba, a bast of Arraosn, strips 
to five to six feet in length, eonposed 
nf several layers, of which one side is smooth 
And compact, and the layers on tlie other side 
thin but ciBoellar : all having a considcnrable 
degree of iooghness. 

The Arracan fibres, known as Theni^-ban 
Shaw, Pa-tba-yan Sliaw, Shaw-pbyoo, Ngan- 
<M«ng Shaw,and Ee>gywot-Shiaw attracted 
attention in England, but tiie quantity was 
too small for trying' rxperiraents. 

The Tenasserim Provinces, Singapore and 
Prince of Wales Island yield abundant fibre, 
among then is that of the Aloe or Agave 
rhich is worked into thread ; also, different 
'oris of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse 
laateriai used for cordage to the finest 
thread for weaving cloth. 

An ofBcer sent, apparently from Arrakan 
or Assam, to the Bengal A]^icultural Societr, 
, fibres from three plants : two from the 
hK>aig sbaw, one from Sida rhomboidea, 
ind one of dhvoeha, and an experiment made 
CQ the Papeng shaw was in two ways. In 
coa process he stripped the bark, anfl 
itnoieraed it in water, keeping the same 
tot fifteen days ; and the other was to 
rtrip the hark and to allow the process of 
fTmentation to take place bcforq im- 
:i.ersing the same in water, which took 
iXaee in forty-eight hours, and remained im- 

ersed in water for seventeen days, tlicn 
washed, and the refuse separated from the 
Uik the bark does not seen to admit of 
tls p ro e e i of ibrmeniation, as that which is 
•ithont has yielded a finer description of 
fHre, the dhnncha fibres are extracted in the 
way, of the whole, he considered the 
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fibres of Sida to be the best ; The basts of the 
Trans Ganjetic countries are very numerous. 
The bast is the liber or oellalar tissne consist- 
ing of tough elongated vessels, which can 
often be separated and converted into fibrous 
material, useful for cordage and matting. 
That best known to Europe is a product of 
Russia and obtained from the Lime or Linden 
tree, the Tilia Europea, and converted into 
mats, and shoes. In the East Indies, species 
of Grewia, of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, are 
remarkable for this prodnot The Theng- 
ban-sha ; the Pa-tha-yon-sha, the sha-phyoo; 
the Ngan-tsonng-sha: Sha-nee and Ee-gw-ot« 
sha are the better known basts of Arracan. 

The basts of Akyab and Burmah, aro 
I Hong-kyo sha, Dam nha, Tha-not 8ha» 
I Wa-prco-loo sha and Slia poung, all used 
in projiarincr f'ordapro for boats, nets, &c., 
wholesale market price, 2 Be. 8 As. per 
mannd, and all are of the inner bark of 
largo trees. 

The Sha Nee, Sha Phru, and Thcng-ban 
sha of Akyab are most plentiful, and are 
used in preparing cordapo for boats, nets,&c., 
and their wholesale mnrkot price is 1 R. 12 
As. per mannd. Tlio Giinnrlyonri!::;' pha ot 
Akyab is used for cables and stronq- nets, 
the wholesale market price being 3 Rs. 4 
As. per mannd, and all these fibres are 
ninch used by the inhabitants of tha ; 
province. 

The three basts extensively used in Bur- 
mah, for making ropes are called "That- 
poot-nstndiaw," " Shaw-Laib.wi^," and 
Shaw-nee. These three basts, appear to be 
the inner barks of various species of sterculia 
and allied plants, which abovmd in the dis- 
tricts from whence they are forwarded. 
They are strong and enduring in their nature, 
and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results, but those seen aro coarso 
and ill-prepared. 

The Caeha codieare the stems of a creeper 
used for tying bundles and other purposes 
instead of twine. 

The Handrong rashes ef Province 
Wellesley, grow spontaneously in. the rice 
fields nftor the crop has been gather- 
ed, overspreading them like a second 
crop. Its fibre is strong, and is locally used 
in the mannfhetnre of rice and sngar bags, 
mats, &c., experiment may prove it to be 
adapted for the manufacture of paper. 

The Mang-kwang (Pandanus sp.) is used 
for matting, in Province Wellesley. 

The Glam tree bark is firom the Melalenea 
vlridiflora, Makooa. The Taloc trap (Arto- 
carpns sp.) isoflcdat Hngsang for fishini^ 

nets. 
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Tbe Taloo Tarns, is of Sint^nporc, and 
there is a l^ark used as twiae, iu iSiaiu. 
- TheBftriEckiUiof EMbixitlielfalayPtfiiiii- 
Biila is manufactured by the Seman gan eastern 
Negro tribe; and that of the Celebes (Kaili) 
is made from the bark of the paper majbeny. 
Mr. JtJSny tA the Mtdns EzhibitioB of 1867, 
exhibited a very povrerfnl new bast from the 
Eriodeudron aufractuosum. A bast or Nar, 
from ibo large Australian or rather Cape 
tree (Acacia robnsta) bo oommon on tke 
Keilgberries has been used for all purpose to 
wliicli Russian bast is applied iu gardens in 
Europe. Tbe material is stroug, tough, 
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and other old and ruiuous buildings. It is 
not prized by the natiyes, who say its fibre 
ia not so fine^ snd mors broken end confused 
in its structure than the other kind. The 
cultivated kind yields three crops a year. 
A species of j uncus, is abo a great crop. 
Its etems sre woven into beaotifnl msjks, used 
by the uatives for sleeping npon, for cover* 
iuf^ the floors of rooms, and for many otlier 
useful purposes. This is cultivated la water, 
someWnst like the rioe>p1ant, and is there- 
fore always planted in the lowest part of 
tho valleys tbe harvest of this crop is in 
the begiuuing of July, and hundreds of 



and durable also pliable when wetted ; this 1 the natives are employed in drying it. Tbe 
hsst conld be proenred cheaply snd in lai^ river's banks, uncultivsted land, the dry 

quantities, as when the trees are cut down ! gravelly bed of the river, and every other 

available spot is taken up with t)iis opera- 
tion. At grey dawn of morning the sheaves 
or bundles are taken out of temporary 
sheds, erected for the purpose of keeping off 
the rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
the surface of the ground. Iu the afternoon 
before the snn had snnk Tery low in the 
horizon it was (gathered up sgain into sheaves, 
and placed under cover for the nij^ht. 
And so the process of winnowing went 
on day by day imtil the whole of the 
moistitre was dried oat of the reeds. Th^ 
were then bnnud up firmly in round 
bundles, and cither sold iu the markets of 
the country, or taken to Niugpo aud other 
towns where the maanfsotore msAt isoa»> 
ried on a large sosle.— jFbrtw/ie. Hemp ia 
cultivated in tho provinces north of the Moil- 
ing, but the plant also grows iu Fnhkien ; 
the grass-cloth made from it is not so nsneh 
used for common dresses as cotton and silk. 
There are tliree plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth known under this name, viz., 
the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown abont 
Suchan, and tlie Sida tilicefoHa near 
Tientsinfu. — {WUlianu* Middlo Kingdom, 
page lOG.) 

The following fibres and textile materials 
were sent from Indiay iiO the Pkris latOP' 

national Exposition. 



tho roots throw up numerous younf^ shoots 
to the height of from G to i 2 leet in one year. 
The bark of this tree is also a powerful 
tan. In the Tenassorira Province-, as in 
other parts of Lidia, cordaffc is made of coir, 
but ropes are more frc(|ueutly made from 
the barks of Paritinm macrophyllum, 
P. tiliacenm, Hibiscus macrophyllas, Ster- 
culia guttata and Sterculia ornata. — Mason. 
In China the staple summer corps are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jate of India, 
a species of Oorchoms is grown in Cbina 
to a very large extent and is used iu 
the manufacture of sacks and bags for hold- 
ing rice and other grains. A gigantic spe- 
Qies of hemp (Gsnnabia) growing from ten to 
(fieen fiMtin height is also a staple snmmer 
crop. This is chiefly used in makinjx ropes 
and string of various sixes; sncli ai'ticles 
being iu great demand fiar tracking the boats 
np rivers and in the canals of the country. 
The beautiful fabric, China grasa-clotb — 
is made in the Canton province aud largely 
exported to Europe and America. The 
plant which is supposed to produce this 
(Urtica uivca) is also abundantly grown 
in tho western part of this province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. 
I^brics of varioos degrees of finenBss 
are made from this fibre and sold in 
these provinces, but none so fine as that 
mado about Canton ; it is also spun into 
thread for sewing pnr^rases, and is found to 
be very strong and durable. There are two 
very distinct varieties of tbis plant common 
in Che Kiang— -one the cultivated, the other 
the wild, xhe onlliTatedi varietj has 
larger leaves than tho other; on the upper 
side they arc of a lighter p^rccn, and on the 
under they are much more downy. Tbe 
stems also aro lighter in colour, and tbe 
whole plant, has a silky feel about it which 
the wild one wants. The wild variety grows 
plentifully on sloping bank8» on city walls, 



Cnrchorns oil itoriuH, jute. 

Ilibiticiis comiabiiius, am- 
bara. 

ilibuoai striataa 

Hibiaoua fr^n^nft. 

Sida periplocccfolia. 

Triumfotta lobata, fibres 
of good quaHty.and the 
plant ia very abnndant. 

Sterculia villoea, oadul; 
very abundant. 

Boinb;ix maluliaricmn. 

Cn)talariu juucea, sum, 
two varieties frequently 
cmpliiTBd uidMr the 



torm brown heQpaod 

wiu koi) uar. 
Crotnlaria tenoiftlily 

Jnbolpore hemp. 
Bttohinia raoemoaa. 
ScHimnia senleeto, dbaa* 

oboe. 

Bntea ftondosa, gular, 

Btrinj;. 
Calotropis gigantea, jnu- 

dar; iibrea good and 

silky till! ]ilant gvom 

iu dry pl;K,x')i. 
Daphne canuabino, eni* 

ployed ia the ftbiioe- 
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Hon of tljo Butixkj pa- 
per of India. 

Daphno Ganiiu ri, do. 

iDaphne Bliuluii, do. 

Oannnbis .s.itiva or Imli- 
ca, hemp plant, inde- 
geivma in India. 

Urticn nivea or Ba^hmc- 
ria iiiTtja, China grass 
or ehn.maor rhea of 

Urik»or Bochmoriatcna- 
ouaima, knowa under 
tLo term rhca Plant 
|i^ows Bpontancoosly, 

. tlie fibnaara aoft and 
tenacions. 

Urtica or BoDhmcria pn- 
ya. do. 

Paodanus odoraUsiimna 
■erew pine ; fibres em> 
f.lcyefl in thn ninnnfac- 
tnro of caoraaa and pa- 



BromeliA anamStpine 

plo fibre, 
jkgave americana; fibres 
etron? bnt are altered 
• by waxhin^. 
Agave vivipara, tl<i, 
Atoeperfoiiata. 
Taeea tuiTu^itifol^ 
Tnoca s;lono$:.'i. 
T«oea aloifoHa; 6bro 
and in 



Icoi^h do to IGO oontl- 
metres. 
Sanseviera Zcylanica, 
moorva or bow-string 
bempw 

Mosa paradisiaoa, pbin- 

tain. 

Masa sapientnnii plan- 

tain or banana. 
Mnsa textilts, Manilla 

lif'tnp, famoTH for its 

strength aud partioa- 

larly naeftd ibr ships 

corclngo. 
Cypcrus scgetum. 
Papyms paagoreL 
Eriopliornm carinnbinntn, 

bhabur ; for cordage. 
Erioph<Hmin commosran. 
Typha elsipbaatina. 
AndropOigon mnricatn9,. 

Cnsons, vctivcr, sold in 

Barope as a porfaroo. 
Bambnsa arondinaoea, 

and otbor spocics. 
Haranta dichotoma. 
Bmassns flabelMformii. 
Cocos miciforai COif or 

cocoa nut. 
Caryota nrcns. Kittol. 
Aren;^ saccbariferaiiiijooj 

its black fibres make ox« 

rpllerit cci'lnito. 

Cbanuorops HUchiana»&c. 



{RoppoHa Jury nwcie Intema^onal, p. 54.) 

The reticulated fibre of the Abelmoscbus 
fieolaeiuB is made into paper and naed in 
tiie mannfactarc of ghnnnj ba^^s. 

The Abelmoscbus csculentns furnisliosan 
excellent fibre for tbo paper makers 
and it is exported to a small extent as a 
rope making material. li has a iSne gloss, 
which itrc'fnin*; oven wlionhrowii and rotten ; 
a hiindle was lound by Dr. Uoxlmrgh tobear 
a weight of from lbs. 7'J to lbs. 9o. 

The fibre of ihe Abelroosohns moschatus, 
broke with a weigbt of lbs. 107. 

An excellent white fihrefrom the Abelmos- 

chus t«traphylln, was exhibited by Mr. 
Jatfrcy at the Madra.s Kxhibitiou of 1857. 

The fibres of the Abroma ancjusta are 
of great bcuut^, streugtli, toughness and 
fneness, and as it grows all oyer the East 
and as far as the Philippines, and so rapidly 
as to yield two, three and even four cuttingfs 
aanoally, all fit for peeling, it is deserving of 
more tlian common attention. The hark is 
steeped in water, for a week or more, accord- 
incT to the heat of the weatlier, and requires 
no farther cleaning. The fibre is said to be 
threo times greater and one>tonth stronger 
than thatof nann. A cord of the Abroma bore 
a weight of lbs. 74, while that of Sunn only 
Uw. Ihe fibres do not become weakened 
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by exposure to wet and the plant can be 
cnltivated as an annual. (Royle. Ridddl ; 
Roab,ui 150^ Vb^ m.CycL o/Nat.^Eia^ 

The Abutilon ludicum yields a rather 
fitrong fibre fit for the mann&ctnre of ropes. 
The plants are gathered and freed of their 
leaves and twigs and dried for two days in 
the sun. They are then tied in bundles and 
placed nnder water for about ten days ; the 
bark and other foreign matter is reniOTed 
by repeated wasliin^:, and fibres ai» 
placed in the sou to dry. 

Fibres of along silky character fit for 
making ropes are obtained from tlio Abntilon 
polyandrum, and a fibro is also yielded by 
the A. tomentoenm. 

The loaves of Alestris nervosus, Rnab.y 
aro used for making cordage : tbey ai-e steep- 
ed in water for fifteen days in order to rot 
useless parts and then beaten to separate 
the fibres. Aloe Indica, A. littoralis, A. 
perfoliata and A. vulgaris, and the American 
Aloe or Agave Americana, yield fibres of 
gfeat yalne. 

The following is the result of experiments 
of the strength of fihres 

Coir ... ... ... ... 224 lU 

Pooli'y Mungeo (Ilibiscas cannabinus) ... 290 „ 
iluroul (SunsoTiora zoylanicu) ... ... 3l6 „ 

Cotton (Goasypiom horbacoam) ... ••• 846 
Catthalay nar (Agave americaaa) •«. 86S „ 

Jani^Ni (CrotoUNria jnnoea), Sana, hindee*.. 407 n 
Teroom (Calotropia gigantea) »„ 5fi8 » 



Calotropus gigantca is a valuable plant and 
grows all over Indm. The charcoal of its 
roots is prised in the mannfactnro of gnn« 
powder. Its leaves, bad.s, bark and milky 
juice are employed in native medicine, for 
their emetic, diaphoretio and purgative pro- 
perties and tlu! inspissated juice resembleg 
caoutchonc, but is a conductor of electricity. 
It yields an ardeut spirit. It is the " Bar" 
spirit of the western Qhats of India and 
according to Berth, the " giya" of ihe 
African. 

Thtnehoif the fibre ot»(amed from the 

^schynomcnc canabina grows plentifully. 
From the bamboo is made all the paper of 
China i the consumption, for all purposes, of 
370 millions of a mnch'reading and mnch* 
printing popnlation ; — even that imported for 
engravings into Britain, under the name 
of India paper," is thus derived. The 
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fibre of the pino apple is the Pina of the 
ixihabitants of the Philippines, who nmmfSus- 
inre from it their finest nbries. The Chinese 
in the European [settlements of the ludian 
Archipelago have of late years prepared the 
fibre in considerable quantity, exporting it 
•to China, where it is in great esteem tat 
thread, and for weaving fine textures. The 
paper ranlberry, the Broussonetia papyrifera, 
which iurnished the ancient clothing of the 
Sonth Sea islanders, and from which the 
Javanese manufacture a cheap paper, of 
toughness and durability approaching to 
parchment, is of value. 

In the matter of Cotton fabrics, Mr. 
Sivett-Camac, saya that " however 
anooessfnl the Manchester mills may 
Lave been in providing the better cla.ss 
of natives with tli it smart cloth called 
Jageruathee, of which the " koorta" 
which now constitutes the oostome of all 
in society is composed, tbey have not yet 
snccceded in affecting the manufactures of 
the beautiful dhotees and other fabrics of 
Nagpore and Oomrair, in which tlio better 
fflassefl and the now enriobed peasantry of 
Serar indulge, nor have they touched the 
manufacture of the coarse strong cloth made 
in the Nagpore and Chauda districts from 
home-span thread, which all the Koonbee 
race of that part of India prefer to any im- 
ported cloth." The cotton of Central India 
finds its way north by Jabbal|»ore, as it used 
todobjlGTsapore, forthenatiYe and fiM^ory 
looms of Hindostau and Bengal. Among 
the eight millions of the Central Provinces 
alone, half the w^hole cotton produced is 
woven into cloth. Whilo they took 
68, 402 maands of English piece goods in 
186G-G7, they exported 52,893 maunds of 
their own cloth to Berar and Bombay. 

A vast improvement has been cflccted in 
tho character of the inciiorenous staple of 
ludian cotton, the natives have learned that 
there must he a seleotion of seed adapted to 
the climate and soil of each province. The 
exotic " Middlinf^ New Orleans" suits 
Dharwar, which is within the influence of 
tiie damp sea breeMS. The indigenous 
Hinganghat is well adapted for the dry 
nplauds of Berar, Nagpore and Khaiulcish. 
^^giiQghat seed, selected on the pedigree 
system as the peasantry select their seed fur 
cereulH, will prodnoe a useful staple. Ropet<, 
made of cotton are in extensive use in all 
the South and East of Asia. Taking each 
bale at 4001bs, the highest rate of con< 
snmption in all Eorope has of late been a 
little above four millions of bales a year, 
or 78,000 bales a week. Tha aTerage con- 
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sumption is 3,800,000 bales a year 
73,000 a week, in Britain, as follows : — 
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When wc analyse the sources of the Indian 
supply, which is 1,500,000 bales to Britain, 
but 1,700,000 including exports direct to 
Earope and to China, we find tho fol- 
lowing :— 

From Jlales. 

Calcutta and Tinnevelly 425,000 

Bombay 

Surat niid Brn.T^li 
Dhorwor aud Kuuinpta 



100.000 
150.U0U 
76^000 

2oO.000 
100,000 
190,000 



Pliollcra 
Kattywar 
Kutch, Ao. 

Kurnirhro 

Criuml Provinces and Berar 
Kizaiu's Country 
Centnil India States 
Sundry small places 

Total 
The gomuti 



825,000 
70,000 

S5O,0uO 
.'iO.OOO 
60.000 
80,000 

l,70i),0()o 
extensive 



palm of very 
culture in the Indian Islands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at the roots of its fronds, 
much resembliiiL^ black lioi-ce-liair, of finer 
texture aud greater strength than the husk 
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of tbe cocoa-nnt. This snbtance, known to 
£a8t<era scameu as " black rope," is much 
vaed for cables and nmnixig rigging, and 
invites gzmtor attentioii from our maan- 
facta rers. 

J ate from the Corchorna capsularis has 
been imported from' India into Great Britun 

oxxly since the complete opening of the Indian 
trade in 1833, or for about 18 years. All 
the sacking of India is made from it and it 
u largely exported from Bengal, to the 
Datch and Spanish possessions in Asia, to 
America and to Australia. The raw fibre of 
tbejnto, with a littlo wool, has been manu- 
factared into good, osefui, aud substautial 
carpeting, irhich can be sold at tbe very 
Boderftta price of 8^d a yard. 

The sunn, Crotolaria juncca, has been for 
many years imported from India, in quan- 
titie% into Britain. 

hk the Bed Sea, cables are used formed 
of the coating of the branches of tlio date 
tree. At Oopada, the same material is used 
mined witii a proportion of fibre of the 
kalderm bnsb tbe FiuidannB odoratiaBmns. 

Of all the sabstitntes for hemp, probably 
the most important is that yiekled by the 
banana, or Masa of botanists the stem of all 
eftbe^tecieswill produce a fibreof some uti- 
lity, bo^, nnqnestionably, the only one that 
h&3 hitherto been efTectnally used for this 
parp ise is the Mnsa textilis, the well-known 
Auhk-h of the PhiUppine Islands. The fruit 
of this pbmlain ia barab, amall. and nneat- 
aUe when allowed to ripen, I nt in practice 
the ripeninj;^ is prevented, for the flower is 
nipped off, and that increases the strength of 
Im fibre. It baa been immemoriably cnlti- 
Vlted, and contributes largely to tho cloth- 
injj of tho four millions of iii]i;il)iL'int.s of the 
Philippines, besides l)eing larj^'ely exported 
ia the raw state. It is made into cordage in 
tbe oonntry, and takes the shape of iSoth, 
most of the latter of a very fine quality and 
of great durability. In the raw state alono, 
knowu to us under the name of Manilla 
bemp," the yearly exportation from Manilla 
amoonCs to abont 6000 tons, the Americans 
being the principal exporters. The cost of 
this article at the port of Manilla is about 
£14 a ton, it is the ooarsest fibres only 
that are exported, all the finer being 
rttained for cloth, which as yet has not been 
made except in the Philippines. 

India prodaces true flax and true hemp, 
exactly tiie same species of both as tbe Euro- 
pean. The seed of the first, a valuable arti- 
i !e, is crn.shcd for its oil, and has of late 
been largely exported to thia coimtry. Hemp 
growa fraehr fh>m the eqnator totheHima- 
ttyai and the fibrous matter oif tiio stemia 
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usnd as cordage. Jubbalpore hemp hm Ixjcn 
tested, aud proved to be equal to Polish or 
Rossian hemp,andis employedforships ropes. 

Hurcaray Ncicspaper, Auifiist 21s< (1854); 
Indian Field, Newspaper ; Mr. P. Watson, in 
Froceedings of Society of Arts of 1 2//i Decern^ 
frflflSM; Hon'6l0 Oowrt of VweeUmf J)f- 
patrh. No. 6 ef JwM 1054. Dr, John Forhea 

Roijle, M. D., in viomo., dated — 1854, 

gent with Courts Nu. 6 of 1851. Rapporlg 
duJurym4mUlnUtnaiumal,p 54. Dr, Taylor, 
laie <UpU -Surgeon of Ikuca^ UUer, datad 
18 

Mr. McIveTtMr.JiiJ'rey, London Fxhibiiion, 
of 1862, Madras Bx^Jur., Reports, Eoyle Fib. 
Pi. pp. 80 to 2S7. Calcutta Cataloffue a/ the 
Exhibition of 18C2, Benfj. Bispen. p. 457-4 
Benrf. Fharm. 405, Honifjleriicr 157. Dr. 
A. Hunter in Mad. Fx. Jar. Kep. Dr, 
/. L. Stewart, Punjab Flania. 

FlCr. It. Fi-s. 

FICO DKL INFEKNO. Ii. Argemone 

Mexicaua, Liun. 

FICUS, a genus of plants belonging to tho 
natoral order Urtiioaoen. TbeBpeeies are. 
numerous, Yoigt. numerates forty-two as 

having been cTown in the Calcutta t^ardon.i, 
and Dr. Wight, in his Icoucs, gives the 
following tiity-two names of forty-two plants 
and ten synonyms ; 



Ainpoln<», 
AngustifuUu, 
A'nuUica, 
Aaperrima, 
Attiueeraloo. 

Benjaminaf 
CanmahinnOf 

Caricoides, 

C'oaiOiia, 

CuDgeate, 

f onglomcrata, 

Copiosa, 

Cordifolia^ 

Conia, 

Dcemuna, 

DcnticulatOf 

Klastica, 



Exa«porataj 
Krcelsa, 
Frutioona^ 
Glomerata, 
HcdoiTicea, 
IlttirophylJ^ 
Hirtato, 
Hfrtik, 
Huinilis, 
Iiuiica, 
iDfeotorta, 

LuiJtt'olata j 

MacrophyUa, 

Mitida, 

Obtiuifolia, 

Opporitifolia, 



Polyrnrpn, 
Queit'iloliu, 
Kocemifsra, 
Radicans, 
RiiincDtaoeii, 
Rapifonnia, 
Repena, 
Sodmlla, 
Scandenn, 
Serrata, 
Tonentoa^ 
Tmncata, 
T'siela, 
Taberoolata^ 
Vagana, 
Virgsta, 



One of this genus, yields the (ig, others of 
thbm yield a nsefol caoutchonc, several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage^ 
fo r h a 1 f H hi If a ii d pa per makin an d the Banyan 
tree, and the pipul tree are highly ornamental 
plants. Several throw out aerial roots, from 
their branches which grow into the 
pronnd and again throw out branches. 
Some are valuable as fruit trees, and yield 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them 
areofralne for timber. Tbe Ficns cari(»» 
tbe common fig tree, is cnltirated in 
many parts of India. Ficus Benjaminoides, 
the Tenasserim Banyan tree, which drops 
aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grows 
amidat mangroves and neair tidal streams. 
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nCUS ASPERRIMA. 

Fions cinorasccms, Thw., the Walgoono-gass 
of Ceylon, is ^ large tree of the warmer parts 

■of that island. F. citrifolia, WUde^ grows 
in Ci'ylon and on the western side of India, 
where some parts of it are employed in me- 
■dioine. Fions distiolia, BUmej grows in the 
Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 focf, and F. diversiform is, 
3//'/., is very common in Coy Ion, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The root of Fiona 
ezcelaa^ Vahl^ of peninsnlar India and the 
Holnocn.q, is given, in decoction, as a pnrija- 
tivo. A soft, f^roy, timber is obtained from 
the F. Goolceria, i£o2&., which grows in 
Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. F. hetero- 
pbylla, Roxh. Wal-ahatoo, Singh., is com- 
mon in Ceylon, in damp shady places. F. 
•infectoria, WiUdef is of Ceylon and India, 
•and its hnrk is chewed with betel, in lien of 
the arcca nut. Fiona ]aooifera» Boxb., Nooga- 
Ijaes Siiii/h, is not uncommon, in the Central 
province of Ceylon, F. lanceolata, Roxb. 
Thapan, Z>{(m»., of Pt;gu, yields a soft useless 
wood. F. Indda, Ait.y the Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
of Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that 
island. F. nitida, TJnmh., which j^rows in 
tho south of China and in many psirts of 
India, is a valnable ornamental fane and 
good for shade. F. racemosa, Zinn., of 
India, produces a fruit of little value. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn.f the Pipnl of India, and lio 
tree of Ceylon, is a graoeM and oraameintal 
plant. F. t*siela, I^oz^., is common, but its 
timber is of no value. Some of the species pos- 
sess, in their milky secretion, a highly acrid 
principle, which explains the specifio name 
of F. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F. dsemona of 
Tanjore. — Dn. Wight aind CMuotif 2'hwaUef 
Voigt. 

FICUS, species. KuUi kae. Can. Gene- 
rally a oltmber. Abonnda in Canara and 

Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and vis- 
cid and used as a bird-lime. Well merits a 
further examination.— Dr. &ib9<m» 

FICUS, Species. Thab*boo. BoBX. A 
Tavoy tree, used in honse carpentry. 

FICUS, Spcrio^f. Thup-pan. Bdrm. In 
Tavoy, a large tree: wood not nsed. 

FICUS, Species. Baee dhimereo. UuiA ? 
A tree of Gaigam and Gnmsnr, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and 

hri'jht frnin «j;round to the intcrsecticm of 
the first branch, 8 tVot. It is burnt for firewood 
being tolerably common. The leaves are 
nsed for Ibod platters: the frnit is eaten. 
'^Capiatn Macdonald, 

FICUS ASPERRIMA, Bo^. 

TSOVS tmpdOB, Bnrm. 
M pobtoria, Moon. 



FICUS CXTRIFOLIA. 



Sec-Wana madde- 

ya-praas. Singh. 
Pindi ebottu. Tkl. 



Karasa, 

TelJa baranki, 
Baranki chetln, 



A largo tree, a native of the peninsula of 
India, and which grows in Ceylon, up to .in 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The trunk is re- 
markably short, but very thick and some- 
times 80 completely covered with small very 
leaty branchlets, as to be entirely hidden. 
The leaTcs are nsed to polish ivory, horn, 
&0., and, in Ceylon, are in general use 
amongst native cabinet makers as a sub- 
stitute for tine sandpaper, similarly to thoso 
of the Trophis aspera.— Fof^l, ThtoaiUSf Mr, 

RnhJr', MSS!. Roxh. iii. 554. 

FICUS BENJAMINA, Linn, Bompb. 

F. nitida WiahL 



TeUabMruki, Tm^ 



Kammp, Bbno. 
Oval leaved ftghrsib 
WaraagMi, Malat P 

Grows in peninsular India, also in Kara- 
rap and in the. Archipelago. Is a valoable 
arenne tree, as it does not throw down mrial 

roots. Ro.ch. iii. 550. 

FICUS BBNJAMINOIDBS, Mason. 

Xyounsy onn?, Bitrm. | Tcnasscrim Banyan, E.vo. 

lipavos oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above ; fruit aaziUary, paired, ses- 
sile^ roufifh. It 1ms the habit of dn^ipiBg roots 
from Its l i r anches that root in the ground, and 
become trunks as largo as the parent tree, to 
an extent nearly equal to the famous bauyan. 
It escapes nottoe bemuse it derelopes itaelf 
in the greatest perfection near the mangrofo 
swamps, and onthebanksof tide wat«r streams 
above that belt where Heritiera trees and 
their associates show themseWes, on land 
that is inundated by the spring tides only. 
Sprcimrns are seen farther toward tho in- 
terior, as on the banks of the Gyaine, bat 
on the low banks near the sea between IPa- 
voy and Mergoi, the trees often form ]abf« 
rinths from which it is difficult to extricato 
one's self. In towns, it would be quite an 
ornament to the sides of public walks. Maton, 

FICUS CARICOIDES. 
Eawari, Himd. ) Poari, Hmo. 

A plant of Kaghan. 

FICUS CINERASOENS, Thw. 
Wsltgaaa gssi, Sivea. 

A large tree of the wanner parts of Osj* 

Ion. Tim. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 266. 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA, Lam. WiUde, 

Ficos Mysorengis, Roth. 
Urost^gma VjmmmSa, Jf<}. 

Rata sin, Ualsal. | BoonoogaigMi^ finou^ 

Grows in Cejlon andca the western side 
of India. VanouB ports are employed in 

mcdiciao. 
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FICUS ELASTICA. 

FICUS CONGLOMBRATA. Eoxb. Syn. 
of Wlcna emua. — Bwh. 

FICUS OOBDIFOLIA — ? 

Nca thin-gnree, BvKSL i Hanrtlcwredfigtn^XKG. 

Ky-ouiig.gyat, „ | 

A tree ofMoulmein and the Tenasscrim 
PfoTinoM. In Teoftsmrim, this tree mnally 
topplifli the place of the peepal in the public 

]>hicei?, and in the neic^hbourhood of rcligiona 
edifices. It approaches nearest to F. reli- 
fnosa, yet is eMily di^tin^uisbed from it by 
tlie leaves beiug narower in proportion to the 
length, with much shorter points, and the 
fmit being perfectly round and not, as in 
religiosH, veracally compressed. It yields a 
ukrong wood, fit for any ordinary irarpoae. — 
Dr. 3f(V>oH, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
FICUS CUNIA. Buck. 

F. congloraerata, Roxh. 

A tree of the Concans, Rajmahal, Oudh, 
Nepal, Taong Dong, and Hoiumein. 
FICUS DJ^ONXJIL XbiK Ea^. 

TsB«kIuM>ung, BuKM. 

A tree of Tanjore and Burraah. 

FICUS DISTICHA, Bluvw. Common in 
^ Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion o{ 3,000 t» 6,000 fiMt Thw. Sn, pi. 
Zeyl. p. 266. 

nCOQ DIVBBSIFOSMIS, Mia, I. e. p. 

p. stipulatn, Rfoon's Cat p. 7i. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
fion of 3,000 &et Thw.En,jpl.Zeijl.p.2QQ. 
HCUS BIiASTICA, Botb. 

Kaanir, Bkno. | CaoatohoM tree, Euro. 

Elastic fig tree, £.\n. | Kaanir, Silhbt- 

The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits the 
Pnndoa and the J untipoor moan tains, which 
bond the piofiiiM of Silhet on tbe Boitb, 
vliavo it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore. It is cuUivaled in Malabar. It i.s 
chiefly found in the chasmsof roi ks and over 
tltadMliviiiflBt^DoimtiiiMiixnon^ 
rocky nd Tigetable matter. It produces 
when "wonnded a great abundance of milk, 
which yields about one-third of its weight 
of caontchono. It grows with great rapidi- 
ty ; a trae ii daforibed as being 25 feetbigb, 
witih tbe trunk a foot in diameter when only 
four years old. Its juice is used by the 
natives of Sy Ihet to smear the inside of split 
nttm baante, wUoh are thiia Mndcored 
wafter-iiglil Old trees yield a richer juioe 
than young on^. The milk is extracted by 
incisions made across the bark, down to the 
wood, at a dbtanoe of about a foot fton aaoh 
attaer, all round the trunk or brancb,'op to 
tbe top of the tree, and the higher the more 
abimda&t ifk tbe dnid laid .to be. Misx, one 



FICUS aiiOMBaA.TA. 

op^tion the tree requires afortni^t's reat, 
when it may be again repeated. When tbo 

juice is exposed to the air it separates Fpnn- 
tanoously into a firm elastic substance, und 
a whey-iikc fetid coloured liquid. Fifty ouuces 
of pure milky juioe taken from the trees in 
August yielded exactly 1 5\ ounces of clean 
washed caoutchouc. This pnbstaTice is of 
the (iucst quality, and may be ubtuiued in 
large quantitieB. It is pwfiwily soluble in 
the essential oil of cnjcput. This tree 
abounds in Aasam, but tlu- on lor Himalaya 
at Punkabarree, is its western limit. It 
penerates amongst tbe mountains, as far as 
the Tecsta valK y in Sikkim, but is of small 
size. It may be distinguished from a dis- 
tance of several miles by its imracuse, and 
dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives tho 
dimensions of one of the laxyipest as follows: 
— Circumference of main trunk seventy- 
four feet, ditto of main truuk and supports, 
one hundred and twenty feet, ditto of area 
oovend by the branches six bundled and ten 
feet, estimated height one hundred feet. Tho 
geographical range of the tree, so far as has 
been hitherto ascertained, may be stated to be 
between 25* lO' and 27* 20^ north latitude» 
and between 90** 40' and 95® east longi- 
tude. Throughout this space it is found in 
the densely wooded tracts, so prevalent 
along the bases of tbe bills, and perhaps on 
their faces, up to an average elevation of 
2,250 feet. Up till recent years there was but 
one Euroj)can manufactory of caouchouo 
in Assam, the process of cleansing the gunk 
was kept a secret When Assam is more 
peopled by Europeans, and its forests 
become more known, caoutchouc will form 
an important article of export. — The UnivcT' 
sal Aeeteip, No, 8, p. 360. Eood. FL Jnd, 
III. 54^5, HooJcer, Him, /ow. Fol. X p. 102, 
and II. p. 13, Votyt. 

FICUS EXCELSA. Vahl, 

Ati morala, Maleai.. 

Grows in tho ^loluccas and in Southern 
India. Its root is given as a jpui^tive, in, 
decootion. Veigt 287 PUinU. 

FICUS GLOMBBATA, Boab. ; WiUde, 



Bach. 
WiUdc. 



SlMB. 

Tax. 



„ racemoaaa, 

Jxxgaf& doomoor, Bkno. 
Ys-tha-pan, BvBlf. 
Bulla ? kitU mara» ClN. 
Kulla kith maia, „ 
OoBibQr, Dmc. 
Glomeioasflgtree, Ens. 
Qooler, Hind. 
tanatoNfiw^ MAb. 

A lsrgO tree thrives best near a water- 
course, or on tho banks of tho rivers, fruit 
liko tbo oonungA aucL grows iu cinfitsxs 
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Rombal, 
Attedcka-gau^ 

Atti niaram, 
Medi chetto, 
Atti chotte, 
BocMu chettu, 
I'aidi chotta. 
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FlUUo UlDIUA. 

along tIie1ira]iob€S,flftTonF insipid, bni oaten 
bj the poorer classes. In Ceylon, it is 

common on the banks of rivers, np to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet : grows, also, in 
the peninsula of India, the Konkans, at 
Taong Dong, Monlntein, Nepanl and all over 
Oadh. The wood is said to be nsed there 
for farniture, and some of the lac of com- 
merce ia gathered from this tree. Mr. 
Latham says that it grows in the KaUa 
Mallai, to a height of 40 feet with a circnm- 
fcrence of ih feet j and that bandy wheels 
are made from its timber, which is straight 
grained, strong, and appears nsefnl ; it is by 
Hindus, considered sacred, ami is burnt 
■vvhcn lil)ations are oflcrrd. lu the Panjab, 
it is said to be only useful for fuel, it there 
grows as high as, and resembles, peepni. A 
medicinal extract is obtained from the 
root— OoZ. Cat. Ex. of 1802, Mr. Latham, 
Voigt, Thwaiies, Mr. Rohde'a USS, Fl. Audit : 
Middell. LL Col. Lake. 
flCUS GOOLEBBBA, Ro^. 

DnmlMr. Hind t 

A small tree of Chota Nagpore and Hin- 
dustan, with a soft, grej timber. JELoxb, OaL 
Oat.Ez.l8Q2. Voi^l. 

FICUS HETBROPHYLLA, Eoah, c. p. 
582. 

F. clontratn, Miq. t. c. 
F. subpandtmBformu Miq. %, c f .235. 
V. robewMBa VahL 

Wat— ahattoo. Sinoh. 

It is common in damp shady places in 
Cevlon. Thr. Fik pi Zeyl. jk 206. 
tlCUS liS'jDlCA, Lin.i R-jxb. 
Fiona Benghalense, Xtm. 

^V. Ir. 

fiut, Beno. 
Bet. „ 
Bar. „ 

Pa^lTyonn^, 

Alilada mara, 
Indian ITig-treo, 
Banyan trae, 

Bengal Fi'f? tree, 
Bar ka jhar, Hind. 

The Indian fig tree grows in most parts 
of the mainland and islands of India and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon where, however, 

it Rooms to have boon introduced. It is 
found in great perfection and beauty about 
the villages on the skirts of the Circar moun- 
tains. Its frnit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, 
xvhcn ripe, are about the size and colour of a 
middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra- 
tree^ the roots grow downwards, embraoing 
the palmyra tmnk in their descent ; by de- 
crees, they envelope every part except the 
fop, whence, in very old speoimess^the leaves 
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Beva, 


Banj. 




Bar gad, 






Arbor de Bais, 
Vata vriksha, 


FOBT. 


Bmuf. 


Baka. 


Can. 


Muha nooga>gSI 


a, SnroB. 




Kiripelle^ 


i> 


t> 


Alamanin, 


Tax. 


it 


Mani diettn. 


Tss. 



HCHS INDICA. 
and bead of the palmyra are seen emerging 
from the trunk of the Bauyan tree, as if they 

grew from it. The hindoos regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy- 
marriage instituted by Providence. Soma 
of these traes covw an immense q»aoe even 
when comparatively yonng. In the Botani* 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer ascer- 
tained the great Banyan tree, which is still 
the pride and oniament of the garden, to be 
only seventy-fire years old ; for, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being 
occnpied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of 
whose crown the Banyan spronted, and 
beneath whiob a devotee sat. The editor 
writes from memory after a lapse of 36 
years ; but when, in 1834, ho paced, at noon, 
the outer shadow of its branches, the oircnm- 
ferenoe wss near 360 paces, Dr. Hoolcer 
writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws an 
area, 300 feet in diameter, into a dark cool 
shade.- It is nndonbtedly a gracefiil tree. 
The editor paced it again, at noon, m 
1863, and the circumference was still one 
hondred paces. Large banyans are com- 
mon in India ; but fbw wan so symmetrical 
in shape and height, as tlmt in the 
Calcutta gardens. Dr. Roxburgh had 
seen such trees full 500 yards round 
the circumference of the branches, and 
100 feet high, tiie principal trunk heiog 
more than 25 feet to tno branches, and 8 or 9 
feet diameter. Marsden mentions a remarka- 
ble banyan or Bar tree, near Manjee, twenty 
miles west of FaHaam in Bengal, diameter 8(w 
to 375 feet, circnmfersDOe of shadow at noon 
1 , 11 G foot, circumference of the several stems, 
in number fifty or sixty, 92 1 feet. Undw 
this tree sat a naked devotee wbo bad ocen* 
pied that situation for twenty-five years; 
but ho did not continue there the whole year 
throuf^li, for his vow obliged him to lie, dar- 
ing tho four cold months, np to his neck in 
the walen of the river Gan|^ Atemarki^ 
bly ]ar||e Banyan tree grows, or grew on an 
island in the river Nerbndda, ten miles from 
the city of Baroach, in the province of Gozc- 
rat, and was deeoribed by Oolenel ^tos. li 
is called the Kabir Bar, a name said to have 
been given to it in honour of a saint, but 
more probably from the Arabic adjective 
"Eabir' great. It is supposed to be 
that which Nearchus described. Forbes 
in his Oriental Memoirs mentions its cir- 
cumference as of 2,000 feet, and its over- 
hanging branches which had not throwc 
down aerial roots stretched over a nndi 
larger area. Tho tree had as many 
as 320 largo trunks and over 3,000 Rmallec 
ones, and was capable of gi?ing sheiuir to 
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riCUS INDICA. 

Tf vrnn nnco much InrL'or than 
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FICIIS NITIDA. 



at present, Iml high Qooiis havo canioU away 160, Mr. Meudiif, Alillon^ liookoj Tri es^ Vuitfl^ 
the banks of the islaad on which it ^W9, Thwaites^ Mr. Rohde's MSS.f "Eng. Cue. 



and with it a portion of tho tree Tiitlian 
armies, wljcn in that noiL^hhourhood, have 
encam|>cii around it, and at stated seasons 
hindoo festiviils are held there, to which 
tfaoasariHs of votaries repnir. This is the 
tree, alluded to in Paradise Lost, when Adam 
and £ve 

• • • • • both together wonti 
Into tho tbiekesi wood • when soon the^^ choose 



Fii/-tro^ ; tint that kirnl for frnit reno' 
teuch ay, at this day, to IiuUuna knoirn 
la Malabar and Oeccan, spreads her arms, 
Braschini; ao broad and lun?, that, in tho gronnd, 
The bended twijrs take root, and dan^htora grow 
Ahx-mt thf* iri<.f!i' T trro, n pillarpd sluidu 
liigfa orerarchod and eohoiiig walls between. 
Thife, oft, the Indian herdnnan shnnninf^ heat, 
S^ « lttrs in cf>ol, nnd totuls li"-; prit-turinL,' lierda 
At loop-holea cnt through tbickost shade: tbeaolaaVea 
Thej gathered, brood as Amaaooiaa tnrgo^ 
And, with \rhat skill (hej had, together sewed. 

To jfird thoir waist. 

The tree, however, is not, as Miltou san^, 
remarkable for the broadness of its 

thonjli the branches spread to a great 
extent, dropping their roots hero and 
there, whieb, as soon as they reach the 
groond, rapidly increase in site till 
thcj become as largo as, and similar to, 
the mrcnt trunk. As tho Banyan tree 
g«te old, it breaks up into separate 
Basses, the original tmnk decaying, and 
the props becoming separate trunks of the 
different portions. The h;uiynn hardly ove r 
vegetates on the ^^ronnd ; but its licjs arc 
eaten by birds, and tho seed^ deposited in 
the crowns of palms, where they grow, send- 
inj; down routs that embrace and eventnally 
kill the palm, Avhich decays nwny; the drops 
or aerial nxjta yiekl a heavy haxd timber and, 
when well prepared by water seasoning, oil- 
lag are valued for tent poles, spars of 
•mall vepsel.ei, kv. Tlie timber of tho trnnk is 
not employed in India, but 2^1 r. Kohdo had 
used planks, sawn from large drops after 
they bad been seasoned in water with ad- 
t"intage : for knife boards it is exocllciit. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is tised for com- 
mon furniture and housebuildings. A white 
glutinous juice is extoaoted by incision, from 
wliich binihnic is ]ireparcd and it is applied 
to the month to rtlievc tooth-ache ; it is also 
ciinsidercd a valaablo application to the solos 
o£ the feet when cracked and hiflamed. The 
bark is snpfMsed by the hindoos to bo a 
powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned to- 
gether, to form platters, off whicii brahmins 
sad bindooa est. Much lac is often to be 
collected from this tree. — Drs. Kkldcll, 



FICUS INFECTORTA. WiUde. 



Ficua rcnosa, Ait. 
nraatigma mfeetorimn, 
Hio. 



Bassari mara, Can. 

Wavo leaved llg 

troot E\f>. 

Jovi, Hi.\i». 



Urostigma cgeimpbyl. 
lum, Mia. 
„ Ttjakela, Uio. 
„ Coylonenso, „ 

Kirri palla gass, S i n- o n 
Kali alhn, P Tau. 
JttTvi, Tst. 



Grows in Coylon and the poninsnla of 
India. Its bark is used as a substitute for 
betel nnt, to chew with the betel lesf. 



I'ICUS LACCIFIiRA. 
545. . 



Koxb. F. 1. lU. 



Urostigma laooifemm, JSIiq. i. e. p. 575 j 
Nooga-gass, Smo. 

Grows in the Central Proviuco of Ceylon. 
Thw. Bn. Z*yt p. 265. 

FIC US LANCEOLATA. Roxb. 

Tha-phon, Bi umese. 

Wood soft, useless. A cubic foot weighs 
n> 27. In a full grown, treo on good soil the 
average length of the tmnk to the first 
branch is 25 feet and average girth measured 
ni 0 feet from the ground is 12 feet. i>r. 



FICUS MACROPHYLLA 
Eng. 



Trummcl, VtmtAVl 
Tirmul, „ 



Wild fig, 

Broad leavod fig. „ 
TSmbnl, Pasj. 

This is found in the Sntlej valley between 

Rampur nnd .Snnpnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. Fruit edible, flavor pleasant, sold 
in bazaar of Simla, C leghorn, I'unjah Me^ort* 
pp. 965 and 82. * 



FICUS NITIDA. Uunh 

Y\em bcnjaminea, Roxb. 
„ palhda, Wall. 
,, retut?a, LiXN 

Chinese Ikanyan, E.vc. 
Ui alu, IfALEAr^ 
Emmrnta TKf. 
llenianto, „ 



TT. 7c. Rh. 



Urostigma rctU8nm,BIi<l. 
nitidtim, 
pisifenuQ, 

Billa jnwi, Tbl. 

Emmodugo., » 

Erra jnwi 
Nandircka, 



Common in tlie Central province of Ceylon 
up to au elevation of 5,000 feet. It grows 
in the Pentnsnla of India in Lower Nepani, 
tho Khas.sya hills, Penang, and China the 
bark of the root and haves are used in 
medicine. It is a great fuvourito witli the 
priests of China being vabiable for orna- 
mcntal purposes and shade. Thw. p. 2G5« 
7 rhms Tea Diit, p. 6. Handsriti^p. 881. 
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Ficus iiI':ligi()s.\. 

FICUS PARASITICA. K^n-j, 



Syn. 



F. uniglanduloeu, Wall. 
t, ■dfffopbylla. Boss. 



F. Ampclos, KoN. Roxb. 

pen-in, lliq. 
„ onspidata, 

Gass nettool, Singh. 

A Cerlon tree, Yorj abundant up to 2,000 
feet. ThwaHtet. 



Atti m.iram. Can 
Gullar, ? DUK P Hind ? 
llod wood fig-troe Enu. 
Country -fig tree. „ 
Jiodda wood'AMGLo. Trl. 

Oodflmborra, Sahs. 



Tax. 
Xbl. 



Tak. 
Tbl. 
Tn. 



yiCUS RACEMOSA. Linn. 

Atti maram, 
Botldamana, alio 
Medi. 

The Fruit 
Atti Pallam 

o Kaia 
Ifadi'pandoo 

A large tree common throughont tlie coun- 
try, its milky jaice considered a valaable 
external nppHcation in rinj:^-worui tlie fruit 
is used dried, in curries, roasted and eaten, 
pickles are likewise aude with them by the 
poor. — AiiulUjpage 222. Jeffrey. 

FICUS BELTGIOSA. Linn, ito«b. Sh, 



Uvottigiiui religiusura, IfiovKi.. 



•Beno. 
Can. 

DUK. 

Eng. 



Pipal, 

A rasa manitn, 
Rava niiuu, 



IIlMD. 

Valval. 

Tam 
Tkl. 



K11)()I{K. 

skeleton with a coat of varnish or gclutinc, 
paint figures of birds, flowers, Ac. on its 
surface. It is the most sacred of trees 
witli the Buddliisfs, for it was under thin 
tree that Gaudauia slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was the vast earth, and tfao 
Himalaya mountains his pillow, while 
his left nrm readied to the eastern 
ocean, his rii^ht to tlio western ocean, and 
his feet to tbo great south sea. Thin 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would 
soon become a Buddha ; and it wa.<; while 
seated beneath the same tree, that his dream 
was veritied. A brauch of the tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there 
!)s theBo-Tree. Matcolm'gTrav'^li in Scwih 
F.osi.yn Asia. Th-^. Ma.«oi), O'Shaughnetty, 
Ridiltll, Ainelif, Mr. liohd*'.. 

FICUS RUBESCENS, YaU. Syn. 

Ficas Leterophylla, Lam, lloxb. W. I. Hheede. 
Fieos aqnatioa, JTom. 



Re also Rari, also 

Rapi, 
Aswatluhama 
Kallaravia 



ft 

n 
» 



Medah, 
Vndali, 

Oiuli-zcliid. ? 
Ashwuth 
Ranghitmara, 
Ani-pipal, 
I'ipal troo, 

Religious fig trpp, „ 
Poplar leaved fig tree 

Sko. 

This large, handsome tree grows in most 

of the countries of the S. E. of Asia. 
Jt is frequently to be met with near pai^odas, 
liouses and other buildings. One at Gya- 
in South Bahar, is said to have been planted 
by Buddha, and, if so, is therefore more than 
2300 ycnvH old. It is also held in venera- 
tion by the hiudoos, beeause the god Vish- 
noo is fabled to havo been born under its 
branches. This tree is planted for the sake 
of its extensive dark grateful shade and is 
preferable for avenues to the Banyan. The 
leaves are heart shaped, long, pointed, 
wavy at the edge, not unlike those of 
some poplars ; and as the footstalks are 
long and Kleuder, the leaves vibrato in 
ihc air like those of the Aspen-Tree 
(Populus trimula). Silkworms prefer the 
leaves next to those of the mulberry. 
The leaves are used for tanning leather. 
The roots are destructive to build- 
ings, for if once they establish them- 
selves amongst the crevices, there is no 
getting rid of them. Pepul bark is deem- 
ed a good tonic ; tlio lac insects also I y»ol">t'ti» 
flourishes on this tree. In Teuaiiscrim, it 
is quite an ornamental tree but very scarce. 
The Chinese remove the cellular tissue or ' 
green matter of the leaTOS, and coTering the 1 
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Gnri Bliiora, Bk\(i 
Valli torogam, Mallal. 

Grows on the coasts 
and is used in medicine. 



Bnrani ehella, Tcib 
of Peninsular India 



Jnvi ClitttU ? 

redda*Juvi, 
Juwi, 



Tel. 



FICTTS T'SIELA, Koxh. Rh. 

Ficas indicn, lAnn, Sysi. I Urostigma, Teiela, Rorh. 
Fiona ampligrima, Lktn. \ 

K'rliio wood, ENfi. 

Dutira, Mahr. 

Tfliela, ^ Halbal. »utt«, „ 

Ichi niaram, ? Tam. 

A lartrc and vorv handsoTnc tree, crenernlly 
planted by the road .sides for the sake of its 
shade, and from its not sending down rootit 
from the branches is, in so far, superior to 

either FiciT^^ Tndica (Banyan tree), or F. 
Benjamitia. tlie pendulous roots of which are 
often dangerous imj)e<liments on a road. 

FICUS SEPTICA AXD F. Toxicaria 
have an acrid and corrosive juice ; F. tino- 
toria of the Society Isles gives a good yellow 

dye. 

FICUS VENDS A, Ait. 

Ficas iufcctorin, TKi'M, 
Jftkila, Malkal. I I'akur, Bexo 

Grows on the coasts of Southern India, 
where a bow-string is prepared from the 
fibres of its roots and a red dye for dotbs, 

from its roots. 

FIDA, An. Pkrs. Huro. A Sacrifice^ 
FIDDLE, £jiG. 



Vifiliii, 



Gi'lgi'ti, 
Vioolon, 



Eng. 
Gfcu. 
It 



VioloBS, 

Violini, 

Violines, 

Skripizii, 



Fa. 

It. 

Sr. 
Bus. 



A nmsical stringed instrument. 
FlDO&Ey a town of the Lnghari Afighans. 
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FIGHTIXG STRF.XGTH. 

¥iELD. Acostomt'.xistsin i\M-sia of <livid- 
jBgBofi <&ijr fields and villages, buf, iu some 
p£tm, vkole distrioU, into six parte, 
are farther sab-diyided into bwo nn< 

pzsi ptrr«. the ono containinij^ four parts, 
ar.ci-'2"iicb, and the other two parts. 
Hjar^trk The sAino rulo is observed 
■kvdfc water for irrigating the flefds, it 
psiaaamktij oonnected with the division 
kil^l pT'^pert y. Ilarnn C. A. De Bode** 
- ' li^A iMTiatam and AraJbiMtan, Vol. II . 

^lELD CUCUMBER. E.ng. Cucumis 
ffiMKia^- — Roxh. 

mm, Gki:. File. 

^jm^X , 1 r. Hay. 

tUBiSFER, a Rpocio5; of til is r^enua 
^ttu inches long dwells, as a parunte, 
Ike ^reat sea cncamber. It enters 
^SMth tears the sides and quarters itself 
m tbe stomach and the oater skin. 

WjETIXG STREXOTn OF THE 
gflniR CLANS OF l^'DIA. Writers 
■Swfrsitime to time described tho policy. 

the British GoTemment towards 
'ftiRdiai and its success appears at last 
•siiii- I -.vl edited. An imnienso Icni^th 
^fer* r," h.ici to bo watched. The clans 
pica Otxi a force greater thau the 
■fc Anoj of Bengal, They require 
a sBj of observation greater than the 
^ ^oich defended the Peninsula. The 

g GoTemmcnt lias in fact placed tho 
ipon tribes as wild and almost as 
s» as those who have for centuries 
Mtod the tndependenoe of Arabia, 
rubers stand as follows. Beyond 
tenitoiy are 

Flijhtlng men. 
on Hazara Frontier and near 
Isdas— North of Peshawur, ... 8,000 

••d its dependencies, 20,000 

12,000 

^«iie. ...20,000 

ptbteand other Trilws iu Kohut 
[Ir^ktier, 

tn»»f^, ... ,,, 

Slftiaie- and others in Dehra Is- 
fcoiCiian JJiatrict, ... 

Tribes ou Dehra Gbazee 



FIG TREE. 



Turnoulco (including Jebaudad), 
Other Tribes of Hazara, 

Eu.«5ufzye, 

KhuttiKik-, 

RllTlfJUsh, 

Derajat Tribes, 



Fiijhting tnt>v. 



8,0U> 
... 10,000 
25,000 
...12 000 

1 5,0 1 )0 
... 10,000 



... 30,000 
... 20,000 



5,000 



fiiB border, ... 



••• 



... 20,000 



Total.. 13,:»,000 

Tribes Tvithia British Territory 
foUowing nojnbers of 



Total... 60,000 
ThoRo men are all, trained from boyhood 

to the use o{ arms. All can nise tho ttdwnr, 
thtt long assas.sin'.s knife, and tho long and 
heavy matchlock. All are fanatic maho- 
medans. All, too, are accastomed to con- 
sider plunder the easiest soaroe of income, 
and robbery tho only profos^-ion worthy of 
an honourable man, they have for ages 
regarded the people of tiio plain.s as serfs 
bom to till for the benefit of the monntain 
and theselowlanders can beattacked through 
all the passes of rancres whieh extend for 
eight hundred miles, and tho task of tho 
Government may from this bo partially 
comprehended. These tribes are, however, 
incapable of combination. They live in 
incessant bloodshedding fends. Life for 
life is the universal law of tlie monnfaitj, 
and the feud once commenced can end only 
with the destmction of one clan or the 
other. They have but one common bond, 
the hatred of the infidel, which from time to 
time urges individuals to acts of homicidal 
frenzy. A union among these tribes is con- 
Ridered in the Panjab an impossibility. 
But fends as deadly were pacified in Arabia, 
when tribes equally wild and not more 
fanatic united for tho conquest of tho 
Oriental world. — Frieiul of Indiay 3 Ai)rH, 
1856. 

FI60S. Post. Figs. 
FIGS. Eng. 

Tin, As. 
TeeD, „ 
Yygeo, Dct. 
Fifjuef, Fa. 
i'eigen, Gkr. 
Anjir, Gv3E.Hnro.MALAT. 

PSRS. 

Field, Tr. 



Fici, 
CaricsD, 
Pigos, 
Udatnbars, 
Rata Attikis 
Higos, 

Sinini-atiipnllain, Ta m. 
MeMi-])i»iiilii, Ti;l. 



Lat. 
Lat. 
Port. 

Sans, 

Sr. 



Tho fruit of the ?'icu3 carica which grow.H 
all over Spain, the Mediterranean, Ita1y,Franco 
Greece and India. Dried figs arela^ly im^ 
ported, — FauUener, 

FIG FBEB of Fiona carica. 
TjHot AsASk ITaeosh, Has. 

FIG TREE the Indian fig-tree is the 

Ficus Indica, one of them luis long been 
famed at Allahabad and which is still 
represented by a withered stem in tho 
underground cave at Patala pari. There 
waS| uo doubt, a very ancient and yenera- 
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FILE. 

ble fig'troe at Allababnd, perlmps for 

tomo ceiituiios, for it is ulludcMl ia iti 
various vocabularies, Ua Mciliiii, kc, \l is 
ulso described iu the Ka.si-khaiida, aud 
Kurma Parana. The first notice, however, 
is in the Ramayana (B. 1 1. Suet. 41 and 42) 
of Rama with liis wife aisd brother restin<r 
uader the shadu oi' it artcr crossing the 
Jamna so that not only 'was tho tree then in 
the open air bat it was on the opposite side 
of the river to that on which it is now tradi- 
tionally venerated. UUara ICama CJaeriira 
Note p. \m. 

FIG TREE COUNTRY, also red wood, 
Fi^r tree. IC.sG. Imchs racemosa. — Lu*%. 

FIGri:s. Fr. Figs. 

FiGUili^b, are supposed to have origi- 
nated among the brahmans of India. The 

Arabs have two sets of fif^uros. 

FIGUIiF-STONE, or A<.Mbuatolitc. 

FIG, WlLDjol' Scripture. Ficussycomorus. 

FiaWORTS. See Sorophulariace». 

FIJI ISL.VNDS of Polynesia, in these 
nntil recently, the pcojtlu werecaiiuibal.s. They 
discouraged early marriages aud tlie ch:is(ify 
of the young women wan carefully guar- 
ded. Some at least of a chiefs wives were 
always strangled on tin: dcuth of thoir hus- 
band, to accuiupany biui to the otiicr wurM, 
and no reluctauce was ever shuwu by 
women to submit to the saerifice; nor, 
did young women consider the age of a 
inau :is any nlijcciiun to thtir marriago, 
although iully aware that they mast proba- 
bly follow him to the tomb long before the 
uatnral termination of their own lives, 'i'he 
name aud nature ofthcir fntnro abode diUcrt'd 
iu mauv of the ishmds, but the greater nuni 
ber spoke of " Bala" as the place of departed 
spirits, a term ])robabIy synonymous with 
the Tongan lJuIotu. Copt. El ithiuKiinw 
ErvJiine, hlamh of the Weslcm Fudjic, u. 
gee India pp. a 19, ;J58. 

FIKIS. Arab. Galls. 

FIL. Fu. Throad, Yi.rn. 

FILARIA MEDIXENSIS. Linii. Guinea 
worm. This is oft«u about tlu-ee ieet long, 
and is very troablesome when it oconrs 
about tho sinews of tho feet and leg. 

FILARIA. Species, one of these inliabits 
the pearl oyster, aud Dr. Kolaart thinks 
it causes the fornuvtion of the pearl. 

HLATO. If. Yarn. 

FILBERTS. The fruit of the hazel-nut 
Ootylns avellauft. 

FILlij; ilNG. Dan. 
Vylooj Dur. 
liimn, Fit. 
Foilcn, Gr.n. 

Kanus, Qvz. Uimo. 
lilimsi It. Aknrai, 



Kikir, 
Limas, 
I'ili, 
Arram, 



X'oiit Hp 
Rus. 
Tam. 



FILLIQREE. 

An iron or steel implement used to ffire 
form ix> metals and woods. — MeOuiloeht 

F>niJ!:urr. 

FILE-FISH, tho genus liulistes of the 
Sooth Seas. 
FISAUNI. HiKD. Hamiltonia anareo- 

lons. 

FILFIL. Ab. Pepper, hence : 
Filftl-Aehmar. Arab. Cayenne pepper. 

yiliU-Ancad, Black pepper. Piper ni:,M-um. 

i'V//;7 Ihirreo. Wild pepper, fruits of Vitex 
trifolia, ugnus-castiis and neguudo — Irvine. 

Filfil-i-Daraz. Feus, long Pepper. Piper 
longnm. 

Filjil.i.lsiith. pKns. Blnolc pepper. 
l'iljil-i-Sih-J:h. Pjius. Cayenne pepper. 
Ued popper. 
Fiifil'JJueh. Arab. Pepper root. 
Fiyil-vUibhel, Capparis Siuaica. 

FILFIL HAFvT. Hind. Vitex negando. 
FILICi:.S. See Capilaire. Fern. 
FILLIGUEE. Astvle of delicate wire- 
work, used for ornamenting gold and silvc«r, 
introdnoed by the Italians, who call it filt- 
gra'^Mi, a word compounded of filuni a thread 
or wirOf and granum a grain or bead : this 
is in allusion to iho early })ractice of oma- 
tho wire-work with small lieada. 
c n^i'd for (his purpose is seldom drawn 



menting 



round, but ihit or angular. Tho display of 
filligree work iu the Gimt Exhibition was 
very wonderful for delicacy <^ worlcmaBsbip 
and fantastle beautr. The ehief cMhibitor.s 
were from .Sardinia, Turkey, the Ionian 
Lslauds and Malta. The native silver- 
smiths of Cattack have long been uoled for 
the fineness, neatness, and lightness of their 
filligree work. This kind of work is executed, 
for the most part, under supervision, by 
mere boy;:, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
eycsiglit are supposed to enable them to 
brill;,' out and put together the minute \yxi- 
terns with more distinetness and accuracy 
than their elders can; comparative cheap- 
ness ist perhaps, another reason for their em- 
ployment. The ruling rates for this filligree 
woi-k are from two to two and a half rupees, 
that is to say, taiciug the first rate, two 
rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
rupee weight of finished silver work, namely, 
oiu! rupee for workmanship, and one rnpoe 
OS the price of the silver. The filligree 
work in gold of Delhi and other places is 
famed. Next to muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, filligree work is tliat for which 
Dacca is most celebrated but the art is 
also practised in great perfeoUon at 
Cut tack, aud in Samatra, and China. 
The articles usually made at Dacca 
are Ladv's ornaments, such ns brace- 
let.s, ear-rings, brooches, cbaius, necklaces. 
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FIRDUSI. 

kfi. and sttar-dnns antl small boxes 
i\a?5tesL A specimen on a larc^o Bcalc could 
Ik nwffe, scii as a vase fur flowers, a stand 
Ir waliag materials. The design best 
iiiapfei? for display in the delicat^i work of 
3rgrwi<tliat of a leaf. It slionltl be drawn 
K *«tcnt paper, and of" the exact size of the 
tuck laieoded to be made. The a])[iaratu8 
biiitfceartia exoeedinglj simple, con- 
pi^ merelr of a few small enicibleH, a 
fttr f lnnibop for a blow pipe, Rraall ham- 
r d;iTtenin<^ the wire, and sets of a 

■tnBfBd gold (t. e. silver covered with 
pU)^, need as tiiresd in embroidery, is 

rrr-ir^T carried on in sovcral ])laPOs 
D iEriaKs is celebrated for this art. There 
ict meL varieties of nilver and f^old 
(Wdla) made at Dacca, as goola- 
fcr the embroidery of muslins and 
^fc? '';j08hoo" for caps and covering 
^ '^^tf of cliowries; "sulraah" for 
fjj^^ clippers, and hookah snakes ; 
fflfcWuifur gold lace and brocades. Some 
^' i hw a idmost an fine ss a hair. In 
™"*l«f Anmngpsebe a quantity' of this 
•"Wf'v made yearly for the Conrt at 
^^'^ k hnndred f^ticks covered with it, 
g«»ld, and ailver "badla" to the 
f £:J,000 in valne, appear, among 

flonpogixig tlie Jfi»26oo« Khtu Ntur^ 
of rojal clothing annually sent 
Emperor. The Triehinopoly tili^rec 
jS^ii as light and elegant as that of 
Genoa. {Dr. Taylor.) 
^ MAS. See Nephrodiwn felix. 
f-wDrK. Arab. Pl :s. Hind. Goiylns 
^^Aoiilsn ('. hiccra, Jln/dnnts. 
• HTK TOUTHKD CHKURY. Ceraaus 

A cup without handles. 

( FIXX, a race OOOnpying Finnland in the 
port.' of pJaropc, snppo.scd to be f)f the same 

witb the TnrkoniaJi, the Tshudc, the 
J'ii a:.tltr and theAlagyar of Hungary, ila.sk 
p^' fopifiion thai the language of the Lap, 
^« Fins and Baaqoe of Europe and of the 
f*-ctiwiri, Kohati, Toda. Gond, and Lar of 

were of one stock. Also the Unihui 
^ ii^Jftpaneae. See India 314,332. Kelat 

fBOKI, Jap. A eyfmss tree, of Japan, 

^'^^yidds a light whitish wood of a good 
*3^«atce, and does not absorb water. — 
♦••U.H../. .li... V,.l T. p. 118. 

1 l:*LL*i>U;S. JSco Cucculus cria- 

?I<). Pocr. Thread: Ysrn. 

flORE. It. Flour. 

or of the iSlndi Naniah, 



FIUE. 

for of shah ^lahmnd of Ghi/.ini ; hnf, dis.appolnt- 
ed by the pmnuscd reward of oU.<»<"' di-in-h- 
mas, he returned to Toos his naUve city 
and there died. 



FTBE. 


Bmq. 






Moo, 


Btmw. 


Isriis, 


Lat, 


Ktu, 


Fk. 


Kiirapo, 

Nopn, 


8p. 


Four, 


Orb. 


Tam, 




Hind. 




Agu, 
Faooo, 


w 






It. 





Fire is frequently mentioned in the 
writinLT'* of ancient and modern nations as 
^or inter-twKsiing it. The drawing I object to he worshipped or reverenced. 

Perhaps the chief culture enjoined in the 
Yedss is that of Agni or Fire and of tho 
Snn. and with the ancient Persians as with 
the Parsees of tho present dny. tho worship 
of these two objects formed the principal 
religious dut^. Fire is preserved in hindu, in 
Parsee, and m Buddhist temples and Rccms 
to be the inextinguishable fire allnded to in 
Lev. iv. and IS ss their lamps are kept per- 
petually hnrnin^, necording to tlic injunction 
to tho Hebrew Levite.^, "tho tire shall 
ever bo burning upon the altar j it shall 
never go ont.*' An Agnihotra bramhin 
preserves the fire which was kindled at tho 
time of his investitm-e with tho ]>oifn, and 
never sufl'er.s it to i^o ont, usitiLT the snino 
Are at his wedding, and in all his burnt-ofl'er- 
ings, till at length, after his death, his body 
is burnt with it. The sacn il fn-o kindled by 
Montcznnui was preserveil at Pe(M)s down to 
our own limes. The Xatehes of N. America 
oven now preserve a sacred tii*e and believe 
that frightful calamities would ensue if 
ever the fire were extinguished at ])oth 
temples at once. Even among christiuns 
of the present day, according to Mr. K()l)ert- 
80D, on the eve of the G reek Easter-day, 
tho oeremony of receiving tho aptu-^or 
Holy Fire is performed in the ohapel at 
Jerusalem. The 6re bursts from tho sepnl' 
chro and the pilgrims of the Greek com- 
munion light their torches at it bulieving 
that they receive it from heaven. { lli)Jtiiison*9 
TraveU, PaieHine and Syria Vol. 1, pp. 47-8. 

The lamps and candles which some chris- 
tian sects keep in their ehurche.s are rem- 
nantsof tho ancient and mmhrn eultureof 
lire. The Atueuiaus had a perpetual tiro kept 
by widows; among the Romans it was kept 
by virijlna. The Greeks liiul mw. in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. The Par.si people, descendants 
of tho ancient Persians, have a sacred tire, in 
each of tiieir temples. The Chaldeaus, 
adored fire, and when it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the 
State. What kind of fire is meant by tho 
Strange Fire" of Lev. x, 1 Numb, iii, 4; 



ilui^ jKicm. Ue wrote it at the rec^uest j vxvi aad 61 (Sec also Lev. xvi., 12 j ix, 
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KRB. 

24; zi. and Ecc. xxx. 9, is donbtfnl, 
but a Brabman sliould maintain tliree 
fires (Vikraraa and Uravasi, Introduction, 
Vol. i. p. 190) two, mcatioued in a Sakta 
of the Rig Yeda find the Apastamba 
Satra, are tbe Sabli} a and Avasatbya, 
the precise purport of which names is 
not kuown to tlio Pandits, nor explained 
in the fiashya. The literal sense would 
1)0 tlic fire of the assembly and the 
fire of the village, as if a sacrificial fire was 
fiometimes niuiutaiucdm common. {Uind.Th. 
Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The division of one fire into three is 
aeoribed by tbe Mababhante and the rest 
to Pururavas. The commentator on the 

fnrrner specifies them a.s the Garhapatya, 
Uaksiiina, and Aliavaniya, which Sir Wni. 
Jones, (Manu., II. 231^) renders nuptial, 
ceremonial, and sacrificial fires ; or rather, 
(1) household, that which is perpetually 
luuintained by a householder; (2) a lire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest, 
and (3) a consecrated fire for oblations ; 
forming the Tretagni, or triad of sacred 
fires, iu opposition to the Lankika, or merely 
temporal ones. 

It may be that the taking of fire from 
other than the estabUshed place was called 

Stranirc. The fire used by hindns for the 
laneral pile, ought to ho obtained from the 
sacred fire but it is at present the common 
practice of the hindns of ordinary rank in the 
western provinces of India to procure fire 
from an outcast fo lij^htthe funeral pile. On 
the eastern side of India, the fire u.sed in 
the honsehold sacrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the hearth-fire. That used 
in their incremntton is from the lamp lit in 
the ceremonial when a person is moribund 
bat the lamps of the temples are lit only by 
brahmins and taking fire from other than 
the altar would be "strange". A hindu, as 
indeed also a mahomedan does not " hlf)w" 
oat a lamp with his breath, thu hiudu be- 
lieving that a god intervenee. The Chal- 
deans paid divine adorations to fire. In 
the Hebrew books, God is mentioned 
as^ having appeared iu fire or encompassed 
with this element, as when he showed him- 
self in the burning bush and descended on 
Blount Sinai, in the midst of flame.s, thun- 
der and lightning. (Exod. iii. 2 ; xix. 
18.) Fire is also a symbol of the deity, 
(Dent iv. 24.) In this awfal manner he 
showed himself to Isaiah. (Ch. vi. 4), to 
Ezekiel (Ch. i. 4.) The Psalmist describes 
the chariot of God as composed of flames. 
(Psalm ziruu 13—14.) And the second 
coming of Christ is represented as in the 
midst of consoiiiiog fire. (2, Thess. i. 8. See 



FIRE. 

also Daniel yii. 10.) The wrath of Ood is 
compared to fire. (Psalm xvlii. H) no^ 

so are those effects of his displeasure, faniine, 
war, and pestilence. (Psalm Ixvi. 1-; 
Jer. xlviii.) To this element the Lord 
ia compared, ('Mb\. iii. 2), referrinsp to 
his judgment upon the wicked, who sre 
consumed like the dross of metals, and 
to the effects of his grace refining the rigttie- 
ous like pure gold. The inflnenoes of the, 
Holy Ghost are also compared to fire. (Mai 
iii. 11) ; in reference to tlio tongue^ 'i- 
flames of fire that rested on the heads ut tlio 
Apostles (Acts ii. 3) ; and to the work of 
regeneration on the human aonl, illurniiiat. 
ing, quickening, purifying, an<l intlamin£f 
with gratitude, love, and zeal. The an?e!s 
of God are represented under the emblem of 
fire. (P«. civ. 4): and a oolnmn of flams i 
directed the marches of the Israelistish camp! 
during the ni«;ht seasons in the wildcrne>''. 
(Exod. xiii. 21.) Fire anciently I'eil from 
hearen to oonsnme the rictims sacrificed to 
the Lord, and this was an indiciition of his 
regard and approbation. And this i.sthonfrlit 
to be the manner in which Jehovah signiticd 
his acceptance of Abers sacrifice. Fireslw 
fell upon the oflfering made by Moses. (I*^.: 
ix. 24), on those of Maaoah (Judg. xii'- 
ly, 20), on Solomon's ( 2. Chron. vii. 1), 
aud on Elijah's (I Kings xviii. 38.) The 
fire which descended from heaven, &rst np- 
on the altar constmcted by !Mose.s in t .o 
tabernacle, and again on that ereo:eii !>)' 
Solomon, at its cousvcraLiou, was constantly 
fed and preserved by the priest^ and 
was regarded as celestial or hallowed 
fire, first kindled by the Lord liituself, to ^ 
instruct mankind that the origin of all sju- i 
ritual good is from above, and that w« «w 
not to warm onrselves with tbe spark." of 
our own kindling. ( Rohiason\^ Travels , 
Palestine and Syria. Vol. I. pp. 280—*^-) j 
On the east side of the fortress of G^al^ , 
where myriads of warriors have fhttened tos 
soil, phosphorescent lights at one time often 
appeared. Colonel Todd dared as l>old a 
Rajput as ever lived to approach them', ^ 
he replied, men he would encounter, W» 
not tbe spirits of those erst slain in hattlo. 
Snch fires the northern nations beiieveJ i ' 
issue from the tombs of their heroes aji^i 
to guard their ashes; they called two 
Hanga EUdr, or ' the sepnichral fire^^. 
they were supposed mure especial 
surronnd tombs which contiiued 
treasures. They are termed " Shabuha 7 
the raj puts. When the intrepid SoaodiH»a^ 
vian maiden observes that she is not A(r^'\ 



the flame burning her, 
than, that bold r^jput, 



pbo IS 



for Sri-K.'*^^^''' 
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FIAE PLACES. 

• 

vWMalxTe relftted, ^^-as sbockod ai ilio 
bare ids <3 iroin^ near tlic sepulchral lij^lits, 
coeef three nou-comrnissioned ollicera 
*W a&emrds led thirty-two firelocks to 
ItiiMaBd defeat of 1,500 Fiodariee. 
■ fMHi Ike Kasak or Kirf^rbis do not 
■iMftfira^and in Khiva, Khokand, in 
BBtr Plifr parts ot Africa und Asia and Kn- 

li* CQStoxn coutiuaos of dancing round i Hjineuod/ctioa ezcol 
Ib tbe wbole of Central and SonUiern mun 
toVlowont a lij^ht is considered very ! -^^^i' ''^ ^pcnosa. 
;g. Erery where in hindoo India, there is 
to be a fire which does not 
k person, attributed to Siva or [ Grewia n)turi(Hff)lia 
■Mmi written alao Seo, or Sin, and 
the Dekkan, the fire wor- 
«brD K -Itadeva i« performed, in which, 
lW if-4fees run or jump through preat 
&»CBlKiting their escape to the inter- 
f^dfaiof Uiut hiuda deity. 

JRRii«bakiiied in New Zealand by friction 
I of the Helioytna ramifloma of 

' lllaliA polygama, and of the Kaiko- 
The wood nsed to provide fire 
»5>i - that of the Hibiscus tiliaceuH. — 
.Mfft 'duuiu Theatre, tlie Toy Cart. Art 
jflaftiiUfia en ike Btiigious Ceremonie» 
W^^AnaiieRe$.'KXhUl Sonne- 
* n&r- nn- 77—8 



FIBEWOOD. 

a family mined and dispersed, the Persians 
say oojak-i-shnn koor shood, their fire- 
place is darkenofl.'" 

FIllEWOOU is the chief fuel used in the 
Indies, and the less valuable trees of each 
locality are cat. On the east coast of the 
peninsnla the woods chiefly need are 

Canthinm pnrriflornm. Ranrliri cumetonui. 

Auiaoaema maltiiora. 



Gmelina asiatica> 
P»Ilandim. 

Yatica laccifont. 



The trees furnishing the supply at Simla, 

are chiefly :— 



Pliyllanthna 
Acaoia leuoopUmk 
Maba bnzifolm. 
DiohroBtaobya 



Queroas incana. 
Rhododendron arborouin. 
Andromeda ovalifoHa. 



Cedma deodars, 




pp. 77 — 0. Story o/Nala p. 102. 
1- Travels Palest in f and Syria Vo/. 

Se^e Agni, Agnihotra ; India. 
litC'iiS ; Tripandra. 

^^MKE CL-VY, Sang-i-dalam. Hind. A 
irfcUy, very common in many parts of 
wluMi bricka can be made tiiat 
aetioa of gieat heat. 

FLY, a little Inminons beetle, a 
of Lampyria. The lower part of its 

soTne apparatus for emitting a 
phosphorescent Ht^Iit. Usually it 
f^tcd ia fiaiihes at intervals of a second, 
it II interesting to guess where the 
in it» fliglit will next show itself 
"astonaUj the light iacontinnons. See 

^ HBE PLACES. These, in the Eastern 
^ V:»athem parts of Asia, are usually the 
blinded to in Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. 
^ttfc waa a fire on the hearth burning be- 
Hindoo houses have neither 
^tam Dor fire-places. In Uie ocdd %vca- 
*:i ni h burn wood in brass or earthen 
^ ■ • iMi in any part of the room; the 
^^-^Li bum sticks on the floor. The 
or fire-plaoe is commonly taken to 
I^Ae livelihood, or means of supporting 
^^Ij. If the family be scattered into, 
|^'>b** parties, the expression would be, 
«hitihm;fiie-placca baruing. t:>peakiug of 



with other Junf;li; trees and stout under- 
wood. At Kassowlee ami Kanawar, tho eon- 
tractors supply principally '"chir" (Pinuslon- 
gifolia), which growswildin the adjoining hill 
sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden 
wood is "beliul" (Grewia oppositifolia),which 
emits an ofi'cnsive smell in burning. The 
villagers use as fuel the withered stems of 
Eophorbia pentagona and thorny bnshes. 
In the Pnojab, the woods used are 



or- 



Alsine, sp. 
Art<imisia sacromm. 
CallifTonam polvf^onoides 
Caragana pv^'maia. 
Crozophora tinctoria. 
Ephedra GerarUiona. 
Bnvotia 



Hippopliae rbamnoidea 
Juniporaa conunniiia. 
Juuiporus exoeTmu. 
Periploca aphjlUk 
Hliazya ptricta. 
Itosa Webbiaua. 
Tanaoetam tomentosum. 

Near the Punjab railway linee, Phnlai 

(Acacia modesta) furnishes a hard wood 
which is perhaps tlio bc.^t fuel given by 
any wild tree. It is only found in ijuantiLy 
near Umritsur and JuUundur. Uhak or 
Poles (Bntea frondosa) has a wood too 
soft and light to furnish, unmixed, a 
really effective fuel. Jhaud or kandi 
(Prosopis spicigera) covers very large areas 
in the central tract near Lahore, and gi'ows 
more partially over many parts to the south. 
Its wood is open-grained and softish, and ia 
very subject to the attacks of white ants, 
but it furuislies a fair fuel, and haH liitlierto 
been perhaps the chief isourco of supply for 
the locomotives in the Punjab. Next to it, 
as to quantity of fuel furnished, come the ta- 
marisks, furas, lei, pilchi, Ac, (Tamarix 
orientiJis and Tamarix Indica) whicli from 
some miles south of Lahore southwards, 
cover hundreds of square miles of the low 
land. Atrse of Kikkar or Sissoo^ under 
tolerably favourable circumstances^ attains 
a girth of about 30 inches in ten years ; 
and giTCs about four mauuds of dry fuel ; 
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FIROZAH. 

200 trees, yielding 800 mannils of dry fuel, 
might bo grown on an aero iu ton years. 
Zizyphus nummnlaria, the malla or 
})eri, f,'rows abundantly in the Punjab, but 
it in small for fuel. Various fipeciea of 
kSuLsolacete, abound in the more saline 
dry parts of the Doabe of the Punjab. West 
of the Bins, Kuril, Capparis aphyjlata con- 
eiderablc shrub, is a common brick fuel in 
many places in the Punjab, as also is the 
jal, wan or piln, Salvadora oleoides OTer* 
abundant son th of Lahore. AIoug^ some of the 
rivers in the south the bahn (Populus Eu])li- 
ratica) is not unc jmmon, but it8 wood is 
very light. The smaller tamarisk T. Indica 
bccome.s tit for felling in 8 or 10 years. 
The " Kikkar" attains its maximum in 8 to 
15 years. Dr. Clejhcrrn's Report, p. I4h Cal. 
Rev. Feb. 18G3, j>p. 266-7. 

FIREWORKS. 



Fr. 
Geu. 
Hind. 



Mnrchan 
Babok 



Malat. 



Feux do nrtifico, 
Fearwerke, 
Atiahhusee, Ooi. 

In eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The tiroworks 
are of varioas forms, represent animate and 
inanimate things, such as trees, tigers, 

ships, elephants, men, sea-fij^lits, eelipses of 
the sun and moon. Tbey are mano^ictnred 
in the principal cities, 

FIRING. Polling is the Tibetan cor- 
mption of the word Fin'ngi, itself a oorrnp- 
tion of Frank, the oriental word for Euro- 
pean. Pnnsep*9 Tibet Tartary and Mon- 

ijnlta, p. G5. 

FIRKI TUQAR. Hind? Tabemcmon- 
tana. 

FIRMAN. Pkrs. Ttnuc. Boyal letters 
are so called; literally, an order. 

FIRNI. HiVD. Btoe boiled with milk. 

FIROZAH. Hind. Tnrkis, turqn, 
luMict) Firo/.-ii-Rang", turquolso blue. It is 
found at Khojend in Mawar nl nahr, or 
Trans Oxiana, at Shobavek, in Kirman, and 
in a mountain of Aserbijan, where the 
mine was dismvered about fifty years before 
Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, composed his Trea- 
tise on Jewels. Ho describes the mine at 
Nifibapnr as most celebrated from early 
ages for that particular kind of turquoise, 
entitled Abu Ishaki, which, pays he, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the 
favour of princes, augments wealth, pre- 
serves the sight, ensures victory over an 
adversary and banishes all xinplcnsnnt 
droams. The ancient sagos, when first 
they beheld a now moon, immediately after 
fixed their eyes, says he, on tho I^roieh. 
^QwUy*t TrateU, Vol. L p. 211. 



HiB. 



FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 

FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak tribe from the 
town of that name 63 miles from Teheran. 
They are of Persian origin, and their 
foreiBUhers fou^i^ht Timur bravely when that 
conqueror subjugated their country. After 
they were driven by him into the mountrnns 
south of Manendoran, they there defended 
themselves most desperately ; but they were 
eventually defeated and carried by him into 
Herat. — Forr/tT Journ, p. lyO. See Ainuk. 

FIR TREE. 

Bertfeb Ar. I Beroeh, 

Bcrotb, ClUb I Bmthai 

Sec Abies, Japan. 

FISCH-ANGEN. Gkk. Kisli hooks. 
FISCH-KORMER, Gta. Cocculus Indi. 
cus. 

FIRUZor Perose, B. C. 458, the 7th of 

the Snssrinian kings. 

Fl^SlLER. On all the soa coasts of tbe 
South and Bast of Asia and on the great 
rivers, the people are fishetrs. Of tbos^ dong 

the coasts at .Madras many became chris- 
tians, early; indeed, from the boutbem orxi- 
sldrt of the town at St. Thome to its hm* 
them village of Ennoro, nearly all the fifl]w^ 
men arc earnest christians of tlie Roman 
catholic persuasion. Tho Koli tribe of 
fishers, in Bombay are nearly all cbristian.'^, 
thongh thay have occasionally wavered. 
There is sometliinc^ remarkable in tlio 
circumstance of the fisher races being 
amongst the earliest and most eager con* 
verts to Christianity in India; so much bo 
as to render it queslionablo whether it he 
only an accidental coincidence, or the rcsnlt 
of some permanent and predisposiDg caase. 
The Parawa or fishermen of cape Coonflriii 
were tbe earliest proselytes of St. FItbbcib 
Xavier, and they have still a pride in allnd- 
Ing to tho fact that they were tbe first, as 
th^ have sinoo been the most faithfiiil 
abiding, of his converts. It was by the 
fishermen of Manaar that he was invited to 
Ceylon in 154 4-, and notwithstanding tbo 
martyrdom inflicted by the rajah of 
and the persecntion with which they w<''"0 
visited by the Dutch, that district and tho 
adjacent boundary of tho Wanny has, to tbe 
present day, been one of the strongholds « , 
the Boman calbolios in Ceylon. AgaiOi 
it is amongst the Parawa or Fisher caste 
of the SiuL'hnlese that the Roman catbohcs 
have at all times been most snccess fol jf 
their eflbrts to christianise. Tmfa^9 0hnm' 

anilii hh Cci/lon p. 10. 

FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING 
In China the hatehing of eggs by artifiow 
heat is well known, and extensively P»^'^' 
ed, as is, also, the hstoliiiig of fi'*'- 
sale of spawn for this ptt-rpoee fanoB an ^ 
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foiini bfMch of trade in China. The 
tt^Rm? collects with caro on tlie iimrpin 
|Brf Kr&e of wator, nil the gelatinous 
Mtw tkt contaiu spawn of tish, which is 
fcifiMI IB an egg shell, which hM heen 
mk eaptied, throagh a small hole ; the 
fe?V f?t}:*n Ptoppeil. and the 8liell is placed 
fowl. In a few days, t)ie 
break the shell iu warm water 
by Qie sun) ; the young fish are 
krp: in water until they arc large enough 
: ictd in a pond. This plan, in some 
B^asw-f. coont^-nicts the prcat destruction 
rf^wa by troll-nets, wliich have caused 
PiaiBiioo of many fisheiies. llccently, 





pE^lnds Daj, a Madras Medical Officer 

k5 ta^ grent efforts to introdoce ova 

fish into India and ninde recom- 
for tlie protection of young- fry. 
6 of a wenk solutiuu of perniau- 
me, added night and morning, 
«3ter, and sop^ies oxygen, and 
^;-ht's the mortality in fish hatch- 
^^rj^v 'luirl oisirv r, A'ol. viii. Bonynge 
K^**^' 105. Sue FisHLUiEs. 

rlWiiTKS OF EASTERN AND 
LV ASIA. Of all the industrial 
« the sea, the whale fi.sherj is the 
)le. ^Hio ipami whale is a warm 
The right whale delights in cold 
An imniense number of log-books 
Wn discussed at tlie National 
^*wtf.ry with the view of detecting the 
ocean on which the whales are 
Hplndat the different seasons of the 
!«. Qart3 showing the results have been 
f^^S^.anil t hey form a part of the series 
.^^-•; > Wind and Cun ent Charts. The 
ffBj o: the Sperm whale is largely foUow- 
JMm Sonth Sea, the Pacific and in all the 
ocean between Africa and America, 
■i*kllvby fishers from Europe and America, 
rniarki^ that it seems to bo a physi- 
^•ithat cold-water fish are more edible 
of wann*wator. The places which 
1^ cot fkronred with good fiah-market8,are 
^'-ores of North America, the east coast 
Uiiia, with the v.'est coasts of Europe 
SoQih America, and all of these are 
Jiiby cold waters, and therefore it may 
thai their maritets abound with 
*««t excellent fish, l^he fisheries of 
f^'^dland and New England, over which 
P*u have wrangled for centuries, are in 
► jW water from Davis's Strait. The 
niKif Japan and Eastern Ghina^ which 
if not quite, rival these, are situated 
{■lit!*"... cold water. Neither India, nor 
g^ ^' ' 'Hst of Africa and South America, 
tiit warm waters are, have been 



famed for its fish. Three thousand American 

vessels, ifc is Baid, are en-rng^t d in the New- 
foundland and New England fisheries. If 
to these be added the Dutch, French, and 
English, perhaps, not less than six or eight 
thoosand, of all sizes and flags, are engaged 
in this one pursuit. In the east and south 
of Asia the people l)y stake nets, hag-nets 
and hooks, in boats and in ships enga[red 
in fishing are nevertheless very numerous. 
The pearl fisheries alone, in the Persian 
Gulf, employs a great collection of ships, 
and the ponrl fislieries of China and Ceylon 
are also valuable. In Ceylon about 10.000 
canoes and boats are employed in fishing. 

Shark fishiiifr, fishing for the Holothnria 
or scu-slug are extensively practised. In the 
four years 18o7-8 to 1800-1, shark luisAn the 
valneof £60,467 were exported from India to 
China and other places. There are many 
larg(> boats with crews of twelve men each, 
constatitly em])loyed in the shark -fish cry at 
KuiTachee. The value of the fins sent to 
Bombay Taries from Rs. 13,000 to Rs. 18,000 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct- 
ly into the hands of the fishermen, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or Rs. 
1 00 for each man. From this falls to be de- 
ducted the cost of material and other charges. 
Shark-fins sell in China at about $32 per 
picol, or £6 per cwt. In the market of 
Macassar the ordinary price is from ?15 to 
816, or from £2- 10s. to £0 per cwt. This 
trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (on the 
produoUon of JMngUuf.-^London, 184,2,) 
in 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone— taking fish- maws and shatk- 
fius together, — as much as four lacs of ru- 
pees— £40,000, and furnishes the chief means 
of support to at least three thousand fisher- 
men or, including thev familiee to probably 
not less than fifteen thonsand hmnaii 
beings. One boat will sometimes capture at 
a draught as many as a hundred sharks of 
difiui'eut sizes : but sometimes they will be a 
week, sometimes a month, without seonring 
a single fish. The fishermen are very averse 
revealing the amount of their captures : 
inquiries of this sort are supposed by them 
to be made exclusively for the purj)ose of 
ta x atio n . The great basking shark, or 
rahor, is always harpooned : it is found float- 
ing or asleep near l lae surface of the water, 
and is then struck with a harpoon eight feet 
long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beat- 
en with clubs till stunned. A large hook 
is now hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or 
wherever it can be got most easily attached, 
— and by this the shark is towed inshore ; • 
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Bcvcral boats are requisite for towing. The 
mbor Is often forty, sometimes, ftixty feet iu 
kngth ; the monia is ooowionaUy four feet 
wide. All other varieties of shark arc 
caaght in nets in sometbing like the way in 
which berrisgs are caught in Karope. The 
net ifl made of strong Eugluh whip*cord, the 
xneah about dix inches: tbey are gtneially 
six feet wide, and are from six to eight 
hundred fathoms, — from three quarters to 
nearly anile, in length. On the one side 
are floats of wood, about four feet in length, 
at iiitervals of six feet; on the other, pieces 
of stone. The nets are sunk in deep water 
from eighty to one hundred and tii'ty feet, 
well out at sea: they are put in one day and 
taken out the next, so that they are down 
two or three times a week, ai-cording to the 
state ot the weather and success of tliu hnh- 
iiig. The lesser sharks are occasionally 
found dead, — the larger onesrauch exhaust- 
ed. On being taken home, the fins are cut 
off and diied ou the sands in the sun : the 
flesh is out np in long stripes and salted for 
food, and the liver is taken out andcrnshed 
down for oil. Tlie head, backbone, and en- 
trails, are left ou the shore to rot, or thrown 
into the sea, where numberless little sharks 
are generally on the watch to eat up the re- 
mains of their kindred. Tlio fishermen 
themselves are only concerned in the cap- 
ture of the sharks : so soon as they arc landed 
they are pnrohaaed by Baaia merchants on 
whose account all the other operations are 
performed. Tlio Bania collect them in 
large quantities, and transmit them to agents 
in Bomhay, by whom th^ are sold for ship- 
inenttoChina. Notonly are the fins of all the 
ordinary varieties of shark prcpnred for the 
market, but those also of the suwhsh, of tbe 
cat-fish, and d some Tarieties of ray or skate 
— the latter, indeed, merges almost insensi- 
bly into the form of the shark. The cat-fish, 
known in India, by the same name as in Bri- 
tain, has a head very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark 
brown ou the back to dirty yeUow ou tbe 
belly : it is heantifhUj covered all over with 
apots, of the shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. The valuo of 
sharks' tins annually exported from Bombay 
uoonnts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
two lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at 
any given port is probably tlmt of Kurra- 
chee, which atfords nearly one- tenth of tbe 
whole, but the shark- fishery is conducted ail 
along the Bombay coast. 

The fishermen along the Bombay coasts 
Sfe divided into four great castes^ over 



each of which a head manor jemadar pre* 
hides. 1, Wayttrec; 2,Sou-koii; 3, Don« 
gnr-kdi; 4, Thankuskoli. dne great 
jemadar, or chief, rules supreme in the craf^ 
over all the fisher castes, (Bombay^ MuHiklf 
Times, f,\,i)i Wih to 2i//t Hay IdoO.) 

The Bonthay Jishiny hoat is one of tlic 
swiltest and most elegant sea-goiug vessels 
of that coast. A complete set of models 
of the native vessels plying on tlio coast, 
at an estimated price of Rs. 15 eacb, 
or about Rs. 1,000 iu all, was sent to 
the Exhibition of 1851. The mode of buUd- 
ing is precisely the reverse of that pursued 
by P^uropeans who begin with drawing the 
lines, tlioii luy di)\vn the keel, rib-s a-od frame, 
and iinuily applying the planking. In India 
drawn lines are dispensed with altogether:^ 
having laid down the keel, the Indian ship* 
builders fasten on the planking, leaving tho 
ribs and frame to the last. Thf) keel having 
been laid, and the stem and stem posts put 
in their places, they are fashioned in both 
sides with a grove. The lower edge of the 
plank next laid is made to conform in shupe 
to this. The under grove is smeared over 
with red ochre and water, and the edge of 
the plank that follows is tried on from time to 
time till it takes a tinge everywhere, show- 
ing with what exactness it coincides. It 
is then steeped in water and bent over s fire 
of wood into the proper sliape and appl)*^^ 
to its place. When all is ready, the chaDnel 
in the lower plauk is tilled up with cottou 
and tar. The two planka are now sewed 
together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes fire bored in the upper and a corres- 
ponding pair in the lower plauk, all aloug&i 
intervals of a foot or two, according to Ute 
nature of the lines ; a strong coir striog «s 
laced through this in tho form of the letter 
X, the knot being inside. A stout wedge of 
wood is ne.xt driven through the strings out 
side, so as to bring the planks perfectly in 
contact. The planks being put &ufficicu|ly 
in their places, when gunwale high is attaui- 
ed, the timbers are put iu; when the plauks 
have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
are filled np either with nails when oppfs'.to 
a timber, or with wooden pins the masts raKO 
forward instead of back — the keel is hollow 
in the middle and not so long as the etero* 
post,— the forepart of the boat sharp, 
hollow lines, the stern plump and round, 'i^*^ 
Bombay fishing-boats can beat the beit of 
the English yachts. 

There are three great fishing viUig* 
in Bombay islanJ, at Worleo, Sewree, 
and Mahim. At Worlee, there was, >» 
1850, one pnttimar, worth about rupcM 
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arc mnde ftutt to boats anchored at ft oonmder* 

able (list inco off : othei* boats now proceoil 



lOO*"'. '^ployed in carrying cargo and 
it goxni business. There were 110 

tiatg^nSf^ worth about Rs. 350 each, and haul up tho upper end of the stake till 
Mltfevoes, worth from Rs. 40 to Ra. 60 , the point is found to descend by its ovm 
Ai Sewree there were five large boats, I weight. When it has at onoe caaght hold of 

iboat Rs. 1,000 each, employed in ' tlic mud the rope is released from its lower 



arrtiii? bricks and tiles from Salsette to 
i-B&Eber; one pat ti mar, worth ahout Rs. 
^^J, toiplojed in general trade j 2o ti^hing- 
viortb about Rs. 850 each; and 50 

Th» re ^vere, besides, some 20 mid- 
-sired brkats, nsoil in f):o tmnsj)ort of 




pe 

end, and t^io boats to which it was attached 
employed ui steadying the top in the direc- 
tion of the run of the tide. At high water 
two boats are made fast, one on each side, 
to the top of the stake, which is forced W 
their weisrht ten or twelve feet into the mud. 




3Ed of black sand from Bellaporo for [ Stakes are thus put in successively, often to 



^ iad other purposes. At Alahim and I the extent of some miles at intervals of 
^«Mk on Ston there are 7 fishing- twenty feet from each other. Betwixt each 
0 l^rge ehnnam boats, 10 small, pair is extended along porse-net, the cir- 
cumference of the mouth of which is about 



^''t?^irith 25 canoes 




The fishermen of 
C-'j. ia own no more than 16 fishing- 
^ S canoes. A pattinmr employs 

UM)»20 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to 
i ^ftwe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
r'flfcM in the coast- fishinp; and attending 
I ^hlo on the mndh.'iiiks, and in laiiilin;; 

there is no dcpHi of warei* .sutlici- 
krger vessels. They are hollowed 
J^fiangle log, and are Tery senrioeable, 
K iiiu', %vcll-finished craft. They 
J either by paddles or sails : when 
kar are employi'd, iui outrifjger is 
to : they will bear a surprit^ing 
ifeKnyaii,and make their way rapid- 
?h the water. 
i» and lines are scarcely ever used on 
'•**>m shores, — nets of various forms 
H^ttiaa being almost solely employed in 
fish. The mo9t important and ex* 
practised Tariety is the stake-net 
^-and stakes are often to he fonnd 
»rjd forty miles out at sea — wherever, 
. a hank within half a day's sail of 
pre<«nts itself: the fishermen are quite 
Qg enough to extend their opera> 
to an J distance, but there is no nse in 
n'le further of!* than they can return 
3'Jii&*T tisb to the market fresh. The 
?ri.iie« vary from 50 to 150 fct in 




sixty feet, so tliat when attached to the 
stakes it cxlubiis an aperture twenty feet 
across, and ten feet perpendicularly — the 
npper edge being a little above high water. 
The purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminatinn^ in a point. The meshes gradn- 
nWy ilimiuish in .'^izo from the mouth to the 
further extremity, being about six inches at 
the former, and three*fonrths of an inch at 
the latter. The fish are carried into this by 
the tide, and entrapped — boats are always 
in waiting at hi^^h and low water, to secure 
the capture and reverse the nets. In the 
creeks and shoals lines of stakes and nets^ 
often several miles in length, arc run along 
where the sludge is exposed at low wnfer. 
The upper ed^e of tlicpo is considerably 
uuder liigh water, and mark the fish are in 
oonseqnencee entrapped by them on the re* 
tirement of the tide : breaks are left at intei^ 
vsls to secure their admission. Close along 
shore, fishing grounds, about half an acre in 
ai-ea or so, and in a serai-circular form, are 
built. An aperture is left in the extremitf 
of each of tbefle, into which a net is placea 
as the tide begins to recede, and a conrider* 
uhle cnpture of t!ie lesser sized fish secured. 
Such are the tixed implenieuts of the fisher- 
man. Of the moveable implements the most 
thty are Vnilt np in the following | frequent is a conical net, of which the lower 




of snccesaive pieces of wood, — the 
being freqnently tlie long straii^lit 
the cocoanut or nalniyra tree. As 
- , M five or six pieces of wood, from 
^%tRi in^es in diameter, are nsed in 
'■Mmctiou of a simple stake. They 
***»ft4 ar;r(i?-< each other, tho scarfing 
■i'rf-jT.i \\irv(t i t five feet: the pieces aro 
*i«i.eu tf^-ether by Ffroag rectangaiar til- 
wood — Two or tiiroo boats are em- 
1^ in towing the stake onfe to sea. Its 
^T^'u roiide wedge-shaped — there is a hole ! 
print of the wedge, throuj^h which 



lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned 
up in'.v!n*d.>. The material of which it i^4 
mndeis tine twine and the meshes small. It 
is from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
is only used in-shore. Tho fisherman holds 
it by tlie top, while he gives it a quick twirl, 
Bomethii.nr betwixt that given to tho Ameri- 
can lasso and common qeoit. T' rowint^ it 
to the distance of some yards, it spreads 
fully ont as it reaches the water— when pull- 
ed down and collapsing bj means of the 
lead, it closes at the mouth as it approaches 



the bottom. The fishe. man now approaches 
'^ii petted. The two ends of the rope | aud pulls it up by the apex, when the ksu 
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nre fonnd enwrapped in it. Though this net 
sometimes attains a wei£fht of sixty pounds, 
the dexterity with which it is throwa is 
wonderfal. Thers are YttrioQa spoon and 
pursenets of different Bbapes and sizes, and 
a bag of muslin on a hoop about tlireo feet 
in diameter, tliis last beinc^ em]>loyed to catch 
the yoaug prawns, aud smallest sized fish, 
tibat wodM escape throagh any mesh howr 
ever fine. There is also a long trail-net, 
■with w hich the fishermen wade neck deep 
througli the water, but tlie mode of using 
it does not appear to be in any way peculiar 
or interesting. The mad banks and shoHls 
in the ereeks abound in eels, sometimes 
reaching the length of two or three feet. 
The fishermen wade thronprh the mud till 
they detect these by tlie biibl)liug up or dis- 
turbance of the water. They then strike 
them with a harpoon or spear, and abont 
two inches each way, witli a fine bamboo 
shaft eight or ten feet in U'liL'tb. Havinj' 
pinned tlicm n£,'ainsfc the Lrround they draw 
them out with a hook about the 8ame 
aise as the spear, also on a shaft. They are 
Tery dexterous in catching the little fish or 



one often advnncinLT tlie capital reqnirt 
be contriljuted by tli(! otliers ; the csipti 
diviiied amongst them on their rcactiini 
shore, and is immediately taken chsrj 
and carried to market by the wumeni 
carry their baskets, not, as in Britai 
their backs, but oti their head?!. The 
when so employed carry theirs in bai 
swung at the opposite ends of a bai 
across the shovlders. The women who 
the fish to market are /commonly follo«| 
ten or a dozen crows, who constantly i 
for anything that may escape, every noi 
then making a dash at the basket itf«l^ 
The mode of making ropes and oi 
singularly simple : coir is the materi&l 
for the former, cotton or hemp for theli 
One man sits on the ^roinul and lets oi 
yarn ; another retires half bent, nini sp 
by means of a spindle»— the yam bein«?p 
through a wooden hoop hnng ronnd his 
He gives the spindle a jerk betwixt the ] 
of his hands, and kecrps its moti^'U w] 
very consideraldo degree of speed in 
When several piles of fine yam are< 
twisted together, a man with a spitu 
crabs which lurk under the stones close by ' placed at the end of each. The wholei 



are snppoT-tod at intervals by frani 
bamboo : a spinner at tho farther extri 
twists all tho strands into one, while al 
piece of board is being passed nhu^r 
the cords are meant t(» be hard plaite^ 
strong, to keep them from running 
rapidly together. In the ca>e of > 
after the single strands are laid togethcj 
rope is made up by men twisting tbo I 
strands by a stoat piece of woi 
much stronger and longer piece h'^iiig 
for tho entire ix)pe, a nuui sitting by a 
with holes through which the several sti 



m 



scwmg ft 



the shore, with their hands, without the use 
of any implements at all : the crabs when 
caught are immediately stripped of th&r 
claws, and so prevented from getting away. 
Of these there area wonderful variety on the 
Bombay shores, many of them of the greatest 
beauty. Tlie fisherman's mooring anchor is 
generally of stone, from four to hve feet in 
length ; foar*sided and pyramidai— >the apex 
oat off. At base it i.<i from six to eight inches 
square, and from four to six at top. Through 
tho top is a hole, througli which a cablo or 
hawser passes. Near tlie bixse are two lioles 

at right angles to each other ; through these J pass, to see that all go properly togi 
pieoos of wood are thrnst corresponding to { To see forty or fifty fine powerfal menj 

the prongs or flukes of the anchor. Tlu^ 
whole weighs fi-onj 80 to 15') lbs., according 
to the size of the vessel, aud answers very 
well the purposes intended. These andhors 
are most oommonly made of limestone, and 
are on the whole most suitable. 

Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race 
of men, and are the only labourers in India 
amongst whom a great degree of obesity is 
obser^d,— every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
he met with being more less corpulent — 
some of them very much so indeed. They 
are much given to the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and are often to bo met with in a 
state of inebriety. They regulate their 
afihirs ywj much after the mamier in which 
they arc regulatod by tho.'^e of kindred pro- 
fi^K.sions in utlicr p:irts ofllio world. A set of 
buuts and nctb belong toudoiicu oi lishermen, 



orn])loyed in the evcnmg 
betwixt each of the clot lis of a sail — tin 
of a pattimai* beiug ot ten from sever 
ninety feet wide, — with the accompanii 
of swarthy dames and children,— boj 
the most pict'.ircscjnc fortns, — palm trt 
an old ^lahratta lort in the distance 
fihhing tackle every where aroun«i, — > 
qneutly highly picturesque ; the sight 
much more pleasing than the smells ^ 
accompany the sceue. 

In the sea coasts of tho Sotith of 
IMunena macuiata llam. Buck : Op 
phalas striains Blooh ; 0. Mamlius 
0. Gaohna Buch^ Wallago (Silnros) 
Bloch, W. IMalabarici, Cuv. et 
Hemibagrus (Bagrus) punctata?, J* 
and Hy p.selobiiL'-fus (Siluru.s) cavasiu4S • 
are dried aud exported to the interior. B 
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r P' rh Atherina, Forskalil, 
*_d s|>t;cies of Ambassis, Polyne- 
fioscamphas and Cbastodon are also 




if an import trade of fish into 
iz, to the vaJne about £15/)00. 

;reii by smoking them a** they 
ia tiers, by damp rice straw. 
<^aa%»ceat fi&ii in some shape or 
■ a eharaeteristio article of diet 
ill the races from the monniains 
to the islands oftlie Archipelago. 
?i3ie Ma^iras side where a boisterous surf 
Am erer ou the shore, tiie tishers use 
and fishing lines, bat nets 
Bed and when tboals visit the 
,fmi bag nets several liundred yards 
~«Hhovn £rom nmanlah boats. 

^Thr^. T Irawady river and tlio soas in 
BcjIerfTui and Eastern Archipohigos 
1 aK:>an(l in fish, and the A[alay8 
great stake nettings far into the 
Ike shallows between Penaog and 
Wellesley are covered with such 
^ '.•■altli of these Eastern rivers 
w^fo t . ;n ile.ss, and we have .seen a 
CD in in a small canoei in an hour 
inpr captnze seventy fish, each be- 
ccand two feet long. The fisher- 
'tf' T-nir the markets of Penan ^ and 
>Tfare principally natives of Cliina. 
'issa^ boats vary from one to three tons 
i; tbey are of a slight make and cal- 
' to ply at bat short distances from 
*Te. They are pulled by oars and sel- 
flcry saihi. The nets are made of 
tinned with mangrove bark. Tiio 
ii>biug-stakcs are clamsy contri- 
That they answer well enough in 
fHsther is more owing to the riohes of 
l*atad their sheltered position, than to 
'-reanitv of tfie contrivance or the du- 
f oi the materials. In nautical skill, 
'^^■ae fiahermen of the Straits settle- 
e fiur behind the Malays. The fish- 
are al.^o natives of China, but they 
i» c!a.vi tar siiuerior to the tishermeu. 
tr&de comprizes tlie branches uf 



Snrdinefl, 
Shark's Pina, 
l}y Balachan, 

Fish Maaore^ aad 
Tripang. 

fxli. — The fishermen dispose of tlieir 
Uuadii to the fishmongers who a^isort the 
kmde in heape» over whiohsea 
'■i oontinvAllj poured, and from these 
"^tiilf customers are soppHod. Although 
^*"«ively few kinds of fishes appear on 
* i&bles of Earopeaus, the Malays and 



ChincKe are less nice in their selection, and 

reject but very few kinds. 

Dried fish. — ^The daily surplus fish aro 
cured by the fishmongers. The process 
oommeilces with a partial ahra^iou of the 
scales, after which the lar^^er tishes aro 
opened len^thwi.^e and the intestines re- 
moved. Water is repeatedly poured over 
the fisbea till blood and impnrttiea have dis- 
appeared, when they aro ])laoed in casks in 
flat layers, between which is thrown a quan- 
tity of salt. Ill this state the tishes remain 
from 2-Jf to 48 hours, when they are exposed 
to the ann, and frequently turned, till they 
are tboronghlj dried. The smaller kinds are 
not opened nor are they all salted before dry- 
ingin the sun. The little care bestowed npon 
the curiug appears, however, to be sulhcieat 
for local consumption, and none of the 
settlements in the Straits export dried 
fish. The pikul of 1331- lbs. sells from 3 
to 7 Spanish Dollars valued at is. Gd. Tho 
katty beiug 1^ lb. of which 100 go to the 
pical. 

Innglass^ Fish maws, Fish-sounds, or Atr- 
Blachlersy (Palogpong ikan or ari ari ikan of 
the Malays, loo-pa of the Chinese) appear to 
have formed an article of exportation ft om 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by the Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in 
tlic Straits, they not only there collected 
what are called hshmaws bnt also from dis- 
tant localities. Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, 
Bengal, Teuasserim and most of the Mala- 
yan Islands contribute to the annual supply, 
which is bought up by Chineae dealers at 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore. By them 
the nmws aro exported to China. This fact 
was noted b^ Mr. Crawfurd, but that the hsh 
mawH are isinglaas, appears to have been the 
discovery of an anonymous correspondent in 
Parbun/s Oriental Herald for January 1839. 
Tho personal exertions of Mr. Mc(>elland 
have been mainly instrumental in adding 
isinglass to the arfuoles of exportation from 
India to the European raarketa. Sinoe I84r2» 
Mr. \V. T. Lewis, Assistant Beaident Conn* 
fiollnr of Penang,iia8 made some very success- 
ful attempts to improve the production of 
isinglass iu Prince of Wales Island. But 
JSnropean mnrohan^ there appear unwilling 
to engage in this novel branch of commerce, 
as tho supply from want of proper care is 
uncertain, and procurable but in coinjiara- 
Lively sniaii quantities. These, iiowever, are 
not objections to the Chinese dealers, as they 
are sure of a profitable and quick return on 
their outlay. The fishes from whiok iflinglast 
is obtained at Penan <r are, 

Lates heptadaclyius, (Ikau siyakup.) 
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Polynemus indicus, (Ikan karow.) 

Otolitbus bianrituR, (Ikan salampae.) 

Otdlithus ruber, (Jaranjy gigi ) 

Otolitliua argontcu'', (Jarang gigi ) 

Otolithus nuiculatus, (Jaraug gigi.) 

Johnins diacanthns» (Ikan tamlmi'eh.) 

Lobotes erato, (Tkan batu.) 

Arins truncatus, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arius arius, (Ikan salada.) 

Ariiu militat is, (IkanmludiL) 

The total quantities and yaluo of fish 
mnws imported into and from Prince of 
Wales Island, from iBii2 to 1842, were 



IMPORT. 


EXPORT. 


1832—33 

TO 

1841—42 


Qaantity 
inPiknls. 


Valae 
in Dol* 
lara. 


1832 -33 

TO 

1841—42 


Qoantitj 
inPfknls. 


Value 
in Dol- 
lars. 


Totel... 


1,823 


60/.72 


Tbtaa... 




73>642 



to 40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of whiia 
finii. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins 

pass under the denomination of black fins. 
The colour, however, varies according to tho 
8pecie.H from bud^ to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different oolonrs, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light. 
The black fins, fi)r obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to jield a compara- 
tively small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul, 'Sir. W. T. Lewis commnnicatod 
the ai>nexed table, shewing the qaantity of 
shark's fins imported into and exported 
during 10 years, from 1832 to I84at, from 
Penang to Chioa. 



Fish Rocs, Red Fish, and Sardines are con- 
diment.s and the .sppcies of fish u.sed in their 
preparation, are Alausa toli, (Ikan truhoh,) 
Engraalis Brownii, (Bnnga ayer or badah,) 
Bnssnmieria acut^i (Tummui-balat) and CIn- 
peon ia perforata, (T.miban-nopes or batnh.) 

Shark'.-; Fins. — The Chinese fishmongers 
of the Straits settlements obtain shark's fins 
from the same localities which supply them 
with fish maws. These fins are not ezoln. 
sivcly selected from sharks (squall,) but 
equ.illy iVoni rays (raiu'). QnautiticB exa- 
nuueil at Peuang were composed of tins of 
the following genera : Stegostoma, Carcha- 
rias, Sphyrna, Pristis, liliinobatus, Trygon, 
and Myliobatis. Of all fi.slies sharks and 
rays ai-o the most valuable to Chinese. The 
flesh and entrails of all, not even the electric 
rays (torpedinidee) excepted, are eaten 
either fresh or dried, the skin is used for 
Jtolishiug or converted into shsgreen ; gela- 
tine is obtained from the larger fins, glue 
from the smaller. All, except the caudal 
fins, are cat at the root so as to leave as lit- 
tle flesh as possil)le. The root i<? dipped in 
wetted lime (Chunam)in the erroneous belief 
of preventing attacks of insects, and then the 
fins are dried in the sun. Those imported 
in the Straits Settlements are packed pro- 
miscuously in guuuy bags, each containing 
from one half to one pikul. According to 
the value in the Chinese market, the fish- 
mongers as.sort the fins in two kinds, " white" 
and " black." Tho white consist exclusively 



IMPORT. 


EXPoax. 


1832—33 

TO 

1841^2 


Qnaotity 
iuPiknlg. 


Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars. 


1832—33 

TO 

-12 


Qnaatity 
inPiknls. 


a 

s a £ 

y. 


Total... 


1,850 


19,216 


Totsl... 


8,177 


48,m 



Balnchan, — i.s a condiment prepared from 
small fi.shes, of all descriptions, and shell fish. 
The ingredients arc placed in a pit to undergo 
fermentation, and afterwards dried, ponnded 
and preserved with spices. With the 
^lalays, Siamese, Bnrmese and Cochin 
Chinese, Balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. 

Fieh Manure. — The smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations 
by the Chinese gardeners and agricnltnrists 
of Penang, who consider the flnid in which 
fishes have l)oeti salted very useful tnannre 
in cocoanut plantatious. In addition to the 
preceding, there are two animal productions 
of the eastern seSA, which also are considered 
fishes by the Chinese. They are the dried 
Holothurioidese, called Tripang, Swala or 
Beche de mar, and the Cattle fishes. Of both, 
large qoantitiee are annually collected and 
dried for the market in China. The naked 
Cephalopods are not only eaten fre.sh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms iu its dried stn-te a 
oonsiderable wliole of traffic. The prepanu 
tion consists in removing the ink-h:ig with* 
out laying open the mantle. After all im- 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusk is submitted to a slight pressure and 
ultimately exposed to the sun. Small 
handles of one katty weight are tied up 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in ca.<!es 
of the dorsal fins, which are uu both sides of i holding ten kattios and tipwards. The 
a uniform li^t colonr and reputed to yield Piknl selLi at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish 
more gelatine than the other fins. In China ' Dollars. (Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 20B.) 
the loTei^s of gelatinous sonps pay from 30 < Along the Anatic coasts, the high price 
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iftrtte superior aad well manufac- 
liiBn|i&s5 affurds indacements not; to be 
ecied elsewhere, but all tho parts of fish, 
k§ Job, the roe, and the sounds, can 
tMl i» aeocrant, much of the fiah caught 
I |p efvrywKore CNHUonecl for food^ 
■niderable qnaatitim arc dried, and 
(o^'cles of commerce, as do shark-fins 
fi^maws. The sounds of many Indian 
might, Uke sturgeons, yield iBxuglasa, 
i§m glmi aad fia£.oiI might be obtain- 
m Qihers. The natives of Asia are not 
^Bar T€^i with tbo modes of prcservirif 
rx*e appears among' their articles 
ibfitTiA Medica under the namo of 
■ill^ aad Mr.Crawfvrd and Dr.Gaator 
that the roe of enormoiis sice of 
Shad which frequents the g^reat 
^ J'lak in Sumatra, constitutes an 
td ebmmerce : while the Jialachang of 
I SeaSy ibeGQa-pi of tho Bnrmans, 
of naall fish with prawns and 
,1'^tfeniiented aod then dried, givt^s 
n cc^i^^derable traffic, as no food ifs 
i|»ipatablo without it, and its nso 
5) eyery country from China to 
TWt prepared at Ifergui is ex- 
r«rr inferior to anehorj paste, by 
'r?*rrowerful. In Java and Snraatra 
P^'ar.on of small fish with red rice, 
WCBe appearance of anchovies, and the 
p«f lea cabbage, is esteemed as a 
Ir- It is the Ihmed'* red-fish" condi. 

those rej^ons. So in India, 
inrparation called Tamarind fish, is 
prized as a relish, the acid of 
III J betnff made use of ibr pre- 
g fish cat im transverse slices : the 
id for dried fish exists in eveiy part of 
aid isinglass is in request both in Eu- 
ad China. It might perhaps become 
isle e^oonanmption even in India, sls it 
■iioned in tbeir systems of listeria 
^ by the name of ghurree-al-sumak 
Bmham mahee, that is fisli-j^'lue, and 
snbed as a good diet for patients in a 
■u The Sele combines the advantages 
MSB or&mmr, with wholesomeness as 
; while considerable in size, it is niigra- 
is habit and enters the Bengal rivers in 
4fclt«»!s in the cold weather. Its swim- 
ft^ii^er is of value as an article of com- 
■M its fiesb, in a fresh state, is es- 
VUifood; tin's would beoome Still more 
iNsif it could be properly cured. In 
li, the consumption of salted provisions 
Bj generaL There also, m consequence 
li iBSHiiae ^pMDtities of both sea and 
t fdi wbieli ara daily oanght^ and the 
fljpirtvssoent nature of that species of 
I a eoMidemUe portionis oared with 



salt and dried in the sun, the Baut gout 

which accompanies it being rather a recook* 
mendatiou to tho taste of the Chinese. 
Indeed it is one of their most favorite, as well 
iLs general articles of food, and they even 
overoame their prejuduje or indifference for 
whateyer u foreign, on the occasion of salted 
Cod being introduced for two or three years 
in English ships, the somewhat decayed con* 
dition in which it reached China being said 
to have been anything bat a drawback. This 
species of cargo, besides its disagreeable 
nature and tbo injurious effect which it might 
have on some delicate articles of shipment, 
was found during tiie voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness 
with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as danger* 
ous, and accordingly the import was greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir A. Barnes represents "the mariner 
of Cutch in the present day as truly, 
adventurous, putting to sea for a trifling 
reward, nnd stretching boldly across the 
ocean of Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Coasts 
of Zanaebar in Africa. The Sea vessels of 
Kurachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast, and he describes the fish* 
ing-boats at the mouths of the Indus as 
good sea-boati?, sailing very quickly, and 
as numerous, because the fisheries there 
are eztensiYe, and form a source of 
commerce on the Sonth-Eastem part of the 
Peninsula of India, In Ceylon as also in 
China, the Pearl fisheries are of con.^idera- 
abie value. Dr. Cantor states that at tho 
months of the Chmges, the fishermen hare 
sea-going boats, which they bnild themselves, 
and that they are a superior description of 
Indian sailors, of mach more industrious 
habits than the majority of tho natives of 
India. Still fiirther to tiie eastward, we see 
the Burmese and Siamese almost Unng in 
boats, and the Malays most formidable as 
pirates in tho Indian Seas. Mr. Crawfurd 
represents tho Eastern Islanders as expert 
fishermen, and that there is no art which 
they osarry to such perfection as fishing, 
which the nature of their climate allows 
them to practise, with hardly any interrnp* 
tion, from one end of tlio year to the other ; 
the iishiug boats proceeding to sea with the 
laad-faireese at an early hour of the movning, 
and returning with the sea-breeae a little af>er 
noon. The fisheries afford a most valuable 
branch of their commerce, as a great variety 
of their fish are dried in tho sun, or salted 
and dried, and sent by theinhabitBats of tho 
coast in large quantities into the interior of 
the Islands, or transmitted to erery part 
of the Arohipelago. 
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Dr. Cantor has partirularly called atten- 
iiou to the importance of attending to, and 
onconraging the Sonderbim sea fishery, 
•which is earned on to a very small extent, 
cliiefly because the di.slunce to Calcutta is 
too great to allow of the carriage of iish in 
a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
who have sea-built boats inhabit villacrt s 
jsituated near the entrnnco of the Iloogly. 
Their cbiel" aud most proiitable employment 
consists in attending with their boats, ob 
the shipping entering and leavinf^ the river 
for which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort 
to work with their nets, which they drag 
daring high water along the coasts of the 
Snnderbnns. Two or three times are gene- 
rally speaking sufficient to load a boat with 
fishes and siielUtish (a truly prodigious 
qpaottty being brooght np in a few hauls). 
The larger portion of the prize which is not 
OOnsamed or otherwise disposed of on the 
spot, is then preserved. Tliis process con- 
sists simply in dividing the fish, taking out 
the viscera, and- spreading them in t]ie sun 
till tlifv bcconio BufflcicMitly dried. The 
Polynenius fsuliah, or Saccolih, enters the 
mouths of the Ganges in shoals. The Khar- 
rah, or Indian Mackerel, a species of Thyn- 
nus, is rather uncommon in that estuary, 
but it must be found in abundance off the 
Burmese coast, as from thence, great num- 
bers in a dried state are annually imported 
into Sengal. The cartilsginoos fishes, he 
states, abound in numbers and species, 
aud are remarkable for their wide geographi- 
cal distribution. The Sharks enter the 
rivers to a considerable distance from the 
pea. Shark skin, he says, is used by the 
native workmen for polishing wood and 
iyory ; and Shark-fins are largely ex- 
ported to China. Of the better known 
salt Avater fishes of a wider geographical 
distribution, such, for instance, as arc 
valued as articles of food, at the three 
distant points, Ckdoutta» Madras and Bom- 
bajy the nutrkei of the first is the least rich 
in varieties in consequence of its greater 
distance from the sea. The abunduioe of 
the supply, however, makes up for what it 
wants in variety and the great demand for 
fish affords a livelihood to f^roat numbers of 
fishermen, who every night spread their nets 
in the river and in the salt-water lake. The 
Lates nobilis, different species of Folynemns, 
and the Mugil corsuli daily cover the tables 
of Europeans, who will more readily recog- 
nise these Ushes under the names of the 
Begti or Gooknp, Sudjeb, Tnpsi (Mango 
fish), and the Indian Mullet. At the Sand- 
heads may be found some of those delicious 



lishea, which are more familiar to the resi- 
dents of Madras aud Bombay ; for instanoe, 
the Indian Soles, the Boll-fidi, and, above 
all, the black and white Pomfrets, and the 
Biinimalo, which latter, in a dried stnto, 
is known by the name of the Bombay duck. 
Of these, the Indian Mullet is the inosti 
widely distributed, being common in the 
Straits of Malacca, the liay of Bengal, tlie 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea also at tlio 
Cape of Good Hope. The bazaars in Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Oantor remarks, are alwajvl 
stocked with an ample supply of dry fish, 
which is coiisuuied partly by the Europ<"an 
aud uative shipping of that port and part ly 
by the poorer nlssswi of Bengal, and the 
Upper Frovinces. Cargoes of this article 
are annually imported by the Burmese andj 
Arabs. These dried fishes consist chiefly! 
of the Bummalo, the aboTO named Siluroid i 
fish, which sells in Cslcutta at the rato of i 
four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the li^ti aud the Khar- 
rah or Indian maolrarel. The demand for 
dried fish exists all along the ooasts of the 
PeninHula. At Bombay large quantities of 
the Bummalo, are comsumed and exported. , 
At the mouths of the Indus, the fishery is 
extensive and some fish sounds are thjsre 
procured,pcrhap8 those of the Polynemu^blii 
they may also be those of other fish ; as the 
specimens of hshmawa are very different ia 
form ftom the isinglsss sent from BttigaL 
Dr. McClelland, in his paper, culls attention 
to the very important subject of increasing 
the supply of hah in the interior of India. 
'Wherever there are any large pieosa of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, these he conceives might 
support quantities of fish, if proper kinds 
wore selected, and pains taken to destroy 
the injurious animals, in tbe season whna 
the water is snfScienlly low for the purpose. 
He also suggests that at the ditrercut sani- 
taria which liave been established in the 
mountains, it would be desirable and eanl j 
practicable to form rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fish. This 
might, as he suggests, be done by dam- , 
ming up ft portion of some of the ! 
vullejs through which the mountain | 
streams pass. He also further recommends 
that the natives of India should turn their 
attention to the curing of fish in distiicte 
where they are abundant, and sending them 
to others where they are less so, and for con- j 
sumption at seasons when fresh tish becomes 
scarce. The cold season, from November 
to February, when nostfidies sm takeai, in ; 
short, the fishermen not having the means 
of cnxing their fish, havo nothing to stimn- . 
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l»te them to any exertioo, beyond what caa i and west, and the Salmo orientalis, M'ClcU 
be oansnmed when fresli. Had the fisher- I land, (•* Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hisi." iii, page 
TEiin the means of preserving the result of j 283), was caught by Mr. Griffith (Journals 

- Itihors, liis chief market wonld corn- }"'je 403) in tlie Rjimian river (north of 



mence when the fishing season ends, and his 
indnstry would then become a permanent 
benefit to himself and to the country at large. 

Mr. Orawfurd, after stating that the daheries 
of the Indian islands form tho most vulnablo 



the HlndooKonsh) wliicli ilows into tlieOxuK, 
and whoso waters arc separated by one nar- 
row monntam ridge from thote of the feeders 

of the Indus. The central Himalayan rivers 
often risp in Tibet from lakes full of fish, but 



bmncb of their commerce, and that a great j have uunu .at least daring the rains) in that 
nxi^y of the fish caught, are dried ia the | rapid part of their course froiil 10,000 lo 
rsn, proceeds to observe, that ordioftiy j 14,0* > ) f. i t of elevation : below that, fi.sh 
crit-d ti-ih form no portion of the foreij^n ex- abound, hut, it h Ix-lieved, invariably of dif- 
pcrta of the Indian Lslands bub three singu- > fe rent species from those found at the sources 
is modifications of it do, Fish-maws, Shark- 1 of the same rivers. The nature of the tropical 



Sns, and Tripang, all of which are sent to 
China in larq-e qnantity. The Tripan;^, 
i^trula, or Beche de Mar, often called Sea 
Siog, one of the trihe of Holothnria, is an 
iBseemlj looking raotlnscons animal, which 
rriTisTitnrep, in quantity and value, one of 
Uie most considerable articles of tho exports 
of the Indian Islands to China. There are 
Avlieriea of Tripang in every Island of the 



ocean into which all the Himalayan nvera 

debouche, is no doubt the proximate cause 
of the absence of S&hnonidfe. Sir John 
Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, 4&c., "in 
Brit. Ass. Rt'p. &c.'* ) says that no speoiea 
of tho order has been found in the Chino^o 
or eastern Asiatic seas. {Hooker Him. Jour, 
vol. ii. page 183. Jo. Ind. Archipelago). 
There are no seas in the world more 



^dian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New i abounding in esculent fish than those 
Giiiiea, and upwards of nf)t less than 8,000 [ of tlio Asiatic Arcrbipelago, and a few of 
cwL are yearly sent to China from Macassar, I them are of excellent flavour. Fish 
Aeiiiee ranging from 8 Spanish Dollars | constitutes the chief animal aliment of 
per|ieal to 20, and as high as 115, accord- ; all the inhalntants, and everywhere of those 
iDf todie quality. The same author states, \ of the sea-coast who are by profession fisher- 
1^ Sbark-fiiis are exported to China from men. Amousr the best fisheries are those of 



trtrj maritime ooontry, between the Arabian 
6uf and the East Indian Islands. A picnl 
ofsWk-fins usually sells in China as high 
ii32 Spanish Dollars, or £6 is. per cwt. 1 coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
vbidi high price makes it evident, that | the Philippine Islands. The taking of the 



the eastern coast of the lialay Peninsnla, 
those of the entire Straits of Malacca, of 

the northern coast of Tava^ and of all tlio 



tijer are only articles of luxury for the u.se of 
tiierjch. lu the market of }ilacassar the ordi- 
aaiT price is about lo Spanish Dollrir.s, or 
£2*168. 8^d. per cwt. Of the thiNje sub- 
■Hoces mentioned by 'Sir. Crawford as ex- 
ported from tho Indian Islands, one only re- 
iiaics to be noticed, and this is Pish- maws. 
But of this he merely says that it is a fa- 
Tooriie article of the strange Inxnry of the 
iob^bitantA of that country, often bringing 
iw high as 7o Spanish Dollars per picul or 
£14, 38. 6d. per cwt. in the market of Canton. 
Baw dried split fish are abundantly cured 
(witljoot salQ in Tibet ; they are caught in 
the Yaru and great lakes of Rainchon, 
Oobiah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, 
tad allied fish, which attain a large size. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
Z alr. ry of Asia, that no trout or salmon in- 
li.\nr, any of tlio rivers that debouche into 
the Indian Ocean (the so-called Himalayan 
trout is a species of oarp). This widely 
di-trihuted natural order of fish (Salmo- 
niifp) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in 



mother-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a 
few places, of the holotliurion or tripang, 
and of the shell tortoi.se, form valuable 
branchesoftheMalayan fisheries. {Orattsfurd'g 
Dictionarij, pa(fe 13S.) In China, the various 
modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of tho Chinese 
quite as much as their agricultural opera- 
tions. According to the Repository, at least 
one tenth of the population derive their food 
from tho water, ami nooessiry leads them to 
invent and try inuuy ingenious ways of se- 
curing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of 
gambier (Uncaria {r:»'nl>ier) to preserve them 
from rotting. Tho smacks which swaim 
along the coast go ont in pairs, partly that 
the crews may afford mnlnal relief and pro- 
tertion, but ehietly to join in drni'ging the 
net fuKstcued tb their boats. In the shallows 
of rivers, rows of heavy polos are driven 
down, and nets secured to them, which are 
examined and changed at every tide. Tlio.«5e 
I who attend these ncttt, moreover, attach 



aii the rivers of Central Asia that flow north | scoops or drag-Bststo their boats, ao loaded 
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tbat t}icy will sink anil gather tlie sole, ray, 
and other fish IVcding near the bottom. Lift- 
ing uetH, 20 feet square, are suspended from 
poles elevated and depressed by a bawmr 
worked by a windlass on ebore ; the nets nro 
baited with the whites of egg?* sprend on the 
meshes. Cormorants are trained in great 
nnmbera in the eMtern provinoes to captnre 
fah, and are sometimes under sach good 
order that they will disperse at a {jiven signal, 
and return with their prey without the pre- 
eantion ci a neok>ring. A single^boatman 
can easily oversee twelve or flftMn of these 
birds, and although hundreds may bo out 
upon the water, each one knows its own 
master. If one seize a fisb too heavy for it 
alone, another comes to his :i>sis:;tnce, and 
the two carry it aboard. The buds them- 
selves are fed on bean-curd, and eels or fish. 
They lay eggs when three years old, which 
are often hatched under barn-yard hens, and 
the chickens fed with eel's blood and hai^h. 
They do not fish during the summer months. 
The price of a pair varies from $ 5 to $ 8. 
Hnssele are eanght in small oyliodrioai has- 
ket traps, attached to a Binglc rope, and 
floated with 1he tide near the bottom. 
The reaiiug of fish is au important pursuit, 
and the spawn is sometimeB deposited in 
proper vessels, and placed in favorable posi- 
tions for hatching. The Bulletin Universal 
for 1839 asserts that in some ]i:u tg of China, 
the spawn 80 takffii is carefully idaoedinan 
empty egg-shell, and the whole closed : the 
egg is then replaced in the uc^t, and after 
the hen has sat a few dajs upon it,reopened, 
and the spawn placed u ressels of water 
warmed by the sun, where it soon hatches. 
Shell-fish and nioUnsks, both fresh and salt 
are abundant in the Chinese market, but they 
have not been examined scientifically. Oys- 
tm of a good quality are common tjong the 
coast, and a species of Mactra, or sand clam, 
is tished up near Macao. The Pearl river 
affords two or three kinds of freshwater 
ahell-fish, of the genus Mytilntf, which are 
obtained by dredging. The prawns, shrimps, 
crab, crawfish, and other kinds uf crustacta 
met vnth are not less abundant tlian pala- 
table, one species of crawfish, as large, but 
not taking the place of the lobster called 
"lang hai," or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three 
or four kinds, and the large king crab (Poly- 
phemus), are aiD eaten by the Chine>e, 
though not relished by others. The true 
cod has not been observed on the Chi- 
nese coast, but several species of Serra- 
nos (as Fleotropoma snsnki, Serranns shih- 
pan, megacbir, d^c.) generally called ''ship- 
pan" by thonativesandgaroupa byfoi*eigners, 
are coxomoa about Macao, and considerod 



the most delicate flavoured of any in tli 
markets. Another common and delicion 
fish is tbe Poly nemns tetradaciylns or hyimj 
carp, nsnally called salmon by foreigDer; 
isinglass is prepared from its slcin. Th 
pomfrct, or "stangyu"of theChinese(Stronia 
teus argentcus), is a good pan-fish, bat no 
80 delicate as the sole-fish, many species o 
which abound in the shallows of the Brpnt 
Two or three species of mackerel, the Scin> 
na lacida, an ophiocephalus, the mullet, tin 
white rice fish and a kind of shad, cmDplet^ 
the list of good table fish found in the mar 
keta of Canton. (]l'//?mw«' Middle Kinrjim 
Vol ii. p. 110, 169, 270, and 272.) IramenN 
quantities of fish seys libr. Fortone ari 
daily caught in the Chinese rivers. Tbeb 
nmdo of catching tlieni is ingenions anc 
amusing. One day lie was going up a coii8i> 
derable distance in a boat, and set out a lit 
tie before low water, that he might have tht 
full bet.efit of lilt' tlnw of the tide, and ptta- 
far up as possible before it turned. On th< 
side of the river, a few miles above Ning-poj 
he observed some hundreds of small boats 
anchored, each containing two or throe men ; 
and the tide turning jnst as ho passed, the 
whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing 
and scnlling up the river with the greatest 
rapidity. As soon as the men reached a 
favourable part of the stream they east nnt 
their nets and began to make a loud noise, 
splashing wish their oars and senlli viiti tbe 
intention, he sappoeed,of driving thefish i^'*^ 
the nets. After remaining in this spot r 
about a quarter of an hour, all the hoatA 
off again, fiirther up, for die next stetioii, 
when the crew commenced again in the 
same noisy manner, and so on for a long 
up the river, as lung as the tide was flow- 
ing ; they then returned with the ebb loaded 
with fishes for the next -moming's market 
There i.s another cm ions mode <>f catrlmij^ 
fisli, which he fr» qncntly saw in the norih* 
era Chinese provinces, tibh abound in bII Aa 
Chinese rivers and lakee of the north : in- 
deed every little pond swarms with them and 
the fish catcher in these placesis literally , 
phibious.He is to be seen perfectljr nakedjlialF* , 
walking^, half-swimming ; now be raiaea ^ 
arms and hands above his head, and, hi ing'"? 
them down, strikes a shaip blow upon tb* 
water, making a loud and splabhing do»8- 
His feet are not idle ; they warn him tliat a 
fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for 
him amongst tlie mud at the bottom of the 
pond. The next moment tbe fi*^*^*"^*",vf 
disappeared : be is now nnder water, and 
remains bo long that yon think something 
has happened to him. There is, ^^^^l^!' 
no caoae of fear : a few aeooadfl more and 
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^pears, rubbing hia fuce and eyes with one 
mad, and in the other triumphantly hold- 

iag up the fish which he has ja.it cap- 
■::red. It is immecHiit*'ly ])Iaccd safely in liis 
•Kwket, aod the work goes on as before. Tlio 
nrfiusa of the water is struck and Rplashed, 
a order to frightmi the fish which are 
iffim.niinq' anvoncrst the feet of thi; (^hitia- 
aeo. iiuitig fii^'lifeno'l. thoy dive iininp- 
ii:»U)ljr to the boUom amougiit tlie mud, 
vhere ihej are felt b/ the feet, and are 
n-iz taketj by these expert div^ers. But 
lie must Kiii^ilar of all the methods of catch- 
&sh ill China ia that- of training and em- 
j^'}iag a large species of oormorant for this 
xrpoee, generally called the fishing cormo- 
emt. Tiiese are certainly wonderful birds, 
liar^hesays, frequently met with them on 
ifeoaoah and lakes in the interior, and, had 
hoi seen with my own eyes their extraordi- 
docility. I should have Ii.kI ^reat difB- 
c&l:j in brmgiiig my mind to believe what 
uthore have said about them. The first 
I saw tlimn was on a canal a few miles 
^mXing'-po. I wa.s then on my way to a 
Wtbrate.i teinjdo in that quarter, where I 
Steaded to remain for some time, in order 
t> mks oolleotioos of objects of natnnd his- 
iiry mthe neighbourhood. When the birds 
tisa in sigUfc, I imniediately made my boat- 
oeaUie in our sail, and we remained uta- 
(woay for sometime to observe their pro- 
Ksdi^^ There wore two small boa(.<4, con- 
tiinitsg one man and about ten or twelve 
tKcii in each. The birds were i^tanding 
patriisd on the nden of the little boat, and 
»7ptrently had just arrived at the 'fishing 
g:-)Mid, and were about to commenro opcra- 
nont. Tiiey were now ordered out of the 
bau by their ma.sterH, and so well trained 
»ete they, that they went on the water im- 
rjdijLtely, sca^lereil them-selves over the 
can:il, aJid lieg:in to look for fish. They huve 
t b^uiiful sea green eye, aud,qnick as light* 
^og, they see and dive upon the finny 
'r.'oo, which, once caught in the sbarp^notoh- 
bill of the bird, never by any possibility 
cin escape. The cormorant uow rises to the ' 
nrface with the fish in its bill, and the mo- 
Mot he is seen by tiio Chinunan he is called 
Uck to the boat. Ah docile as a dog, lie 
^vtiiii aft«r his master, and allows himself to 
^ polled into the San- pan, where he dis- 
prgus his prey,aad again reRumen bis Iiibours. 
Aod, wliat i.s more wonderful still, if one of 
<^ cormorants p« U hold of a fish of large 
t^, so large thiit he would have some difiio 
ally in taking it to the boat, some of the 
Uiern, seeing bis dilemma, hasten to his 
i-sUnco, and with their efforts united cap- 
ut the auimal and haul it tu the boat. 
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Sometimes a bird seemed to get la^ or play- 
ful, and swam abont without attending to hia 

business ; and then the Chinaman, with a 
long bamboo, whieh he also used for prnpoll- 
ing the boat, struck the water near where 
the bird was, without, however, hurting 
him, calling out to him at the same time in 
an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant 
school boy who nep;locts his lessons and id 
found out, the cormorant gives up his play 
and resumes bis labours. A smalt string is 
put round the neck of the bii d, to prevent, 
him from pwallowing the fish whieh ha 
catches ; and great care is taken that thiti 
string is placed and fiutened so that it will 
not .slip f.irtlier down upon his neck and 
choke him, which otherwise it would bo 
very apt to do. Since I first saw thesu 
birds on the Ning-po canal I have had 
opportunities of inspecting them and their 
ofXTations in many other parts of China, 
more particularly in the country between, 
the towus of Ilaug-chow-foo and ShanghsL 
I also saw great numbers of them on the river 
Min, near Foo-chow-foo. Thoy sell nt a 
high price even amongst the Chinese them- 
selves — I believe from six to eight dollars per 
pair, that is, from 80s. to 40s.:--" The 
tish-catching birds eat small fiab, yellow 
eels and pulse-jdly. At 5 v. M. every 
day each bird will eat six taols (eight 
ounces) of eels or fish, and a caMy of 
pulse jelly. They lay egi^s after three year?, 
and in the fuirth or fifth month. Hens are 
uhed to incubate the eggs. When about to 
lay, their fhcet turn red, and then a good hen 
must be set upon the egg.o. The date must b« 
cli arly wriftonnpon the -hcllri of the epr^T'^laid, 
and tliey will hatch in twenty-five dayM.When 
hatched, they take the young and put them 
upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, 
and feed them with eel's hlooil for five days. 
After live days they can be led with eel's tlesh 
chopped fiue, and great care must be taken 
in watchiogthem. When fishing, a straw tie 
must be put upon their necks, to prevent 
them from 8wallowin«r the tish when they 
catch them. In the eighth or ninth month 
of the year they will daily descend into the 
water at ten o'clock in the morning, and 
catch fi>h until five in th ? aftsrnoon, when 
they will come on shore. They will continue 
to go on in this way until the third month, 
after which time they cannot fish until the 
eif:^hth month comes round again. Tlie malo 
is ca.sily known from the female, in being 
generally alarger bird,and in having a darker, 
and more glossy feather, but more particu- 
larly in the size of the head, the head of tlm 
male being large and tiiat of the femalo 
small. " Such are the hsbits of this extra 
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ordinary bird. As the months named in the j Peacados, 
note just quoted refer totlie Chinese calendar, j 
it follows that those birds do not fisli in the 
fiummer months, but commence in autumn, 
abont October, and end about May — ^periods 
agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the riiinese year. {FoHiuM** 
Wanderinrjs jxige 104 to 1 1 3.) 

Chinese fishermen >Vhen tiiey take one of 
ibose huge BhisoBtoma which abound on 
the coast, mb the animal with pnWerized 
ahim to ^'ive a degree of coherence to the 
gelatinous mass. 

In Borneo in the enclosures of stakes, 
drag-nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so 
as to swing to each tide, and hook and 
line are largely used: prawns, shrimps, 
and small tisij are taken with iiaml- 
nets iu the iino season. The quantity 
of fish taken by these Tsrions con- 
trivances is enormoDS. They are salted 



Sp. 

Tam. 

Daring the past seventy years this 1 
of theKatuvalHistozj €$ ihe Bust Ind 
received the attention of many learned 
gi.sts. The volaminons work by I 

Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, " Histoi 
turelle des Poissons" publL-^bed in P 
1828 and following years, was of grea 
to science. A beantifnl ▼olume of ran 
portance the Fanna Japonica, wa.s pu 
in 1847,by M. M. Ph. Fr. de Siebold. 
Temminck, H. Sohlegel and W, de 
(Lagduni, Batavoram 1847.) Priori 
in 1802, there had appeared Dr.] 
Russell's book in two volumes, con 
the descriptions and figures of 200 
collected at Vizagapatam on the c 
Coromandel. In 1841, there was m 
Berlin, ihe Systematische BesehreibQ 
Plagiostomen, by Dr. J. Miiller and 



and dried, and sent into the interior of the • Henio which included several of the 



country. The river fish in general are not 
80 much esteemed as those taken at sea, 
though they also are freqnently caught, 
principally by means of hooks and lines at- 
tached to the light wood called plyc, already 
described. Pieces of the wood, cut into the 
shape of birds, may freqnently be seen float- 
ing down with the tide, to each of which is 
attached, at the neck, a strong line supporting 
a baited hook. The proprietor is generally 
not far off' and, on the float b()l)binjr ntidor 
water, soon seizes it, and captures the fi.sh 
which has taken the hook, but though lurge, 
caoaot keep the light float under water. A 
fine fish called in Borneo * ikan malang,' is 
the one most frequently caught in this man- 
ner. Low's Sarawak, 100. Cal. Jnurn. 



Nat. Hiii. ut, 2^3. Ci awfurd'n^ Lidionary p. 
188. Dr Bwist in Bombay^ Timat, Sir John 
Bichardeon in Rep. B. Ass. William's Mid- 
dle Kingdom, To/, ii pp. 1 10 to 212. Uoohcr's 
Him. Jonniul ii. 183. Fi>rinne's R'siiJrucc 
amx>ng Hie Chinese p. 372. ForLunes Wander- 
inff»t Dr. H. Day in M. Med, Jowm. 

FISHER ISLIND. A low level island 
bounding the N. W. side of Malacca Road. — 
Sorithnrffh. 

FISHER ISLAND,agroupoftwGor three 
barren rooks off the coastof Cochin China, lie 
to the N. E. of Tree Island. 

FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOU- 
THERN ASIA. 

An-gna, 
Fuk, 
ViMchen, 
Poisson, 
Fiache, 
lehthyM^ 
Ikg. 

Uatcii'lii, 



and species of tho seas in the South ar 
of Asia. Dr. IVIcLelland of the '. 
Army in 1 842, in the Calcutta Journal ' 
tural History described the Fresh 
fishes which Dr. GnfTlth had C'^ 
and in 1843 lie described a col 
made at Chusan and Ning-po. In 
Mr. J. W. Bennett published **I 
tion of rare and curious fiwhes foi 
the coast of Ceylou. Dr. Ruppc 
^l. Peters had described the fishes 
Red Sea and soutii wards to Mozai 
and the Rshes near the Cape were cM 
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by Dr. Smith, Dr. Day, in 1865, _ 
his fishes of Malabar, the ninoteai 
species iu which were lodged in tlio 
Museum. For many years from 1 
1 880 Dr. P. Bleeher in numerous eoi 
tions, on the fishes of the Eastern 
pelago, added greatly to the stock of 
ledge of the fanna of the ref:^'""* 
Penangto Japan. Mr. E. Biyth, so lo 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Socletj 
eenni, in the Bengal AnaiSc Society J< 
from time to time, published notict^s 
and Mr. T. C. Jerdon, a Medical Oil 
the Madras Army in the Madras L 
Society's Journal, gave several ea< 
tions on the ftvsh water and on the lali 
fishes of the Peninsula. Bat the m*^ 
cent of all the writers on this bnj 
science is Dr. A. Gnnther, who, inadih 
all that he had written in the Prooew 
the Zoological Society, end other Joon 
the yeaxe I860 to 1868, bronght out 
volumes of a Catalogne of the 6i*hes 
collection of the British Masenm.aailia 
conjointly with Lieut.- Colonel I*. ™ 
publiehed an ffloilnied fdoow ^ 
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Fishes of Zanzibnr.tlie Seychelles and Cliag^os 
Libbuds. From the coutiuaity of the wnters 
from Sum in the Bed Sea and fVom theESaet 
Coast of Africa through the Iiidi;iiiOceaD,and 
Bayof DeMfral,i»itothe seas of theAn-hipelanfO, 
aroand Australia and into the Paciiio and 
Polynesia it is probable that many of the 
fishes which are now only known as inhabit- 
ing a particular Sea, will be fonnd through- 
oat that line of ocean and tliat the preat natu- 
ral barriers will be found to be Capo Horn 
ud the Cape of Oood Hope on the South, 
to pass either of which capes, would throw 
U:e fish of tho tropical seas into cold regions. 

lu 1822 there had appeared in a 4to 
Tohime, Dr. Hamilton'B Acooont of the 
iihes foimd in the River Ganges and its 
branches, with a volnrae of Plates. Dr. 
McCiellund has written on the Indian 
Cjprinidae in the At. Be». xix. p. 217. 
Coiooel Sykea wrote on the ft.shes of the 
Deekan in the transactions of tlio Zoologi- 
e^Society. " Fischeaus t'aschemir" were de- 
•cribed by M. M. vonHagel and Heckel. 
The fishes of Japan were deeoribed by Dr. 
Sir John Tlichanlson. In 18GG, appeared Lt.- 
Colonel l*la yfair and Dr. A. Guuthera work 
w ibe ti&hc-s of Zanzibar. Dr. Kelaart of 
Ccyloe, paid mnch attention to the Ichthyo- 
1\7 r.f the Island, aud Dr. Theodore Cantor 
f^ihed in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Josroal a minute account of 307 fishes of 
tfct Malay Archipelago. Almost all of these 
isUiora confined their descriptions to tho 
ci^tinrtive features of tlio tisli, but Dr. Buist 
cf Bombay, Sir John Bo wring, Sir J. E. 
Teanant, Dr. Cantor, Dr. Mason and 
Mr. Bonynge have given a few interestmg 
notices of tlieir habits. Thr hindn races who 
worship in addition to the works of their 
own hands, so many varied products and 
to large a nnmbn* of mammals and 
rpptile;!, do not, seemingly, worship fish. In 
tbeir religion the ^[nh1Ja Arnf'ira\9 the Fish 
lucaruatioa of Vi.shnu, in which be preserves 
akiog named Mann, with the seeds of all 
things, in an ark, during the deluge, which 
happened in order to kill Somukojfura who 
bad stolen the Vedas, and hidden them 
in the sea. A tank or pond with all its 
contents may, however, with the hindoos, be 
devoted to a deity, and Colonel Tod men- 
tions that when, ono day, he had thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with, a 
variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing: 
to tell Captain Tod that Kotah and all around 
it are at his disposal ; but these fish belong 
to Kwiya." On whidi, of oonrse, he immedi- 
ately desisted, aud the fish were returned tn 
the'aafil gvard of the deity. In suoh sacred 



tanks fish will feed from the hand ; aud in 
the Mahanaddy, where it is three miles 
broad, he tells us, {Travels p. 9) fish will 
follow for miles for a little btirnt rice. 
Tho amphibious snake-head fish (Ophio- 
cephalus amphibens) occurs in the fresh 
waters ofBurraah, but tho natives regard 
them with superstitions awe and do not eat 
thcin. They have a legend that they were 
formerly men, changed into fish for their 
sin.s, and the Pwo Karen of Tavoy say that 
if people eat them they will be transformed 
into lions. The Boura chang, a fish of 
Boutan, is believed by the natives to fall from 
heaven, from the cii cumHtonce of its being 
fonnd after rain fhr from the water. In the 
neighbourhood of TavoySflfetwosmall current- 
less basins in tho Pagaya river at the font of 
pagoda crowned precipices, one to two hun- 
dred feet high. The fish, a species of barbel, 
(Barbus Mortonius) are held sacred to the 
pfigodas by the bud'dhists and come in 
shoals for rice thrown to them by passers bye, 
as fearless of man as the basking deer 
that drink their waters. Mr. Hodgson 
mentions a similar taraene«s amongst 
the large gold tisli at Japan. No sooner did 
they see his little girl coming to the edge 
of the water, than they almost rone from 
their nataral element to grasp and gasp, with 
open mouths, at tho bread, biscuit, or cake 
which she was half afraid to ofl*er them. 
(Bodg§<m*9 Nagasaki, p. 75). Profesaor 
Oldham, also, tells us that in the middle 
of the Irawadi, about thirty miles above 
the town of Tsen^oo and opposite the 
small village of Thika*daa, on nearing the 
island, the nead man in the boat called oat 
tt t-tet ! tet-tet ! saying he was calling the 
fish. On coming down to the boat ag^iu, 
Mr. Oldham found it surrounded on both 
sides with abont fifty large fish, some three 
or four feet long; a kind of blnnt-nosed 
bro:id-inouti\ed dog fish. Tn one group 
which he studied more than others there 
were ten. These were at one side of the 
boat, nearly Ijalf their bodies protruded 
vertically from the water, tlieir mouths all 
gaping wide. The boatmen were feeding 
them with some of the rice prepared for their 
own dinners, by throwing little pellets down 
the throats of the fish. Enrh fish, .as it got 
something to eat, sunk, aud having swal* 
lowed the portion oame back to Hhn Mat side 
for more. The men continued occasionally 
their cry of tet-tet-tet ! and putting their 
hands over the gunwale of the boat, stroked 
down the fish on the back precisely as they 
would stroke a dog. This was kept up for 
nearly half an hour moving the boat slightly 

aboat, and invariably tho fish came at call 
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and were fed as before. The only efiect which a sudden fall ofralu a tank or pond had 



the stroking down or patting on the back, 

seemed to have, was to cause them to gape 
still wider for their food. The fish are found 
in the deop pool formed at the hack of the 
island, by the two oarrents meeting ronnd its 
sidcH, and the Phuongyi are in the habit of 
fci'din^' them daily. It is regarded by tlie 
Burmans as quite a sight, which the people 
oome from great distances to see, as well as 
to yisit the pagoda, which is very ancient 
and much Tenerated. Daring an annual 
March festivHl, it is not unusual for the visitors 
to take the iish into their boats, and gild their 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the 



everflowed and swept the fish down into the 
lower country. Whatever be the explana- 
tion, people are, in India, seen catching fish 
by hands, nets and baskets, iutmediately 
after heavy rains and in a few days after- 
wards, busy with fishing rods and lines ia 
parts of the country which for months pre- 
vious had been cracked and burnt up by the 
intensity of the heat. 

The &ot of the imbedding of fish ia 
however stated by trustworthy writers 
Mr. Bonynge says (Aiwrica p. 163.) I havo 
seen the natives in the North East of India, 
both to my surprise and amusement, dig fiuh 



ordinary way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham [ out of the earth. The fish is called " earth, 
observed remains of the gilding visible ^ ■- ■ — - ----- 

on ouo of the hsh. He wished to take 
one of the fish awaj, bot refrained as the 
people seem to regard tlie act as sacrilege. 
{Mr. Otdham, in Yu!r,'s Emhaaay.) In 
various parts of the w^orld, however, fish can 
be sufficiently tamed to eat from the hand. 
In 1834, in the garden of a native gentle- 
mnn in Calcutta, we foand in a tank, numer- 
ous hsh, said to be mullet, which eat parch- 
ed rice out of the hand : and in a public 
garden in northern Qennany we witnessed 
all at^es of the community amusing them- 
selves witii feedini? a nuiiibt.'r fjf l;iri:e fish 
that eagerly crowded near to receive bharea 
of the bread bestowed on them. 

Sir J. E. Tennant discusses the various 
thonries of that curious phenomenon, 
everywhere occurring after rain.s, in southern 
Asia, of fish found in fields, tanks, ponds and 
marshes, in which they had not been known 
to exist while the dronght lasted. Sir John 
Bowriug notices it in his Philippine islands, 
and Sir J. E. Tennant remarks that there 
are ihtl grown fi.sh in Ceylon, endowed with 
the singular faculty of being able to migrate 
over land in search of water, and of burying 
thenutelvee in the mud, retaiuiug their vita« 
lity until the return of the rainy seastm. 
FiHh, up to a foot in leni^th, are, everywhere 



fish," '* Zeemen ka mutchee," (Earth-fi.sh) 
of about five to seven inches in length, flat, 
and bhtck in color, flesh hud, and in flavor 
somewhat lilw an aeh" 

Mr. Cameron mentions {Cameron f. 119.) 
that in a morning in Singapore he has 
passed where men and women werebu^ 
catching fish in ditches that the ereningf 
before were previously dry, heavy rains 
liaviug fallen over night. And he believes 
that these fish imb^ themselves as the 
waters dry up and lie caJced there until the 
next wet day. 

Sir John Bowring says iu his Philippinea 
(p. 2Q) that after raius the fields and 
marithes are filled with fish. Fish two 
palms long are often pulled up from smoni( 
the paddy. As the waters dry all (ho fisn 
retreat to any muddy recess and the Indiana 
catch them with theirhands or kill them with 
sticks. I have, he adds, seen many Indians 
fishing in the paddy grounds, and what be- 
comes of the fish in the times of drought 
when no muddy recessee are to be found it 
is hard to say. Thisjihenomenon was noticed 
by Penn.ant, who, says 'TennanVs TJindoog' 
<an, Vol. L pp. 102-3) that the phenome- 
non of small fish appearing in the rainy 
season, in places before dry, is as true as it 
is surprising. The natives be^in to fish for 



in India, canght in fielils, and it is a popular | them the tenth day aiter tlie tii st niins, nnd 



belief either tluit fish bury themselves during 
droaghts in the soft damp under soils or that 
theyareaccidentlyso imbedded from one dry 
season to another ; or that they fall in some 
water spout. But we have never heard of, 
aor seen, fish dug up in any of the agricul- 
tural or engineering operaticmsso contin- 
uously going on in the Peninsula of 
India. In the instances which have, there, 
eome under our own obserratioaB, the places 
where the peoplo were bu.sy catching fish, 
were at levels lower than the snrronnding 
country, and often in the lino of the drain- 
ago of tanks, and it seemed evideul that in 



they make a common dish at the tables. 
Many are the modes of accounting for this 

annual appearance. 

Dr. Buist, who from time published in tha 
Btnnhaij Tinies which he edited, many inter- 
esting points on Natural History, noticed 
several falls of fishes fipom the siky which 
Mr. Gosse and Sir James Emmerf^on Ten- 
nant {Sketches 302-4j have quoted. Dr. Buist 
writing in 1 856, mentioned that in 1824, 
fi.xhes fell atMeerat,onthe men of Her Majes- 
ty's 14thRegiment,thenoutatdrill, and wero 
caught in numbers. In July 1826, live fiah 
were seen to fall on the grass at Moradabad 
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Tliev vrore the 



daring a storm, l liey vrore tde common 
crprinua, so prevalent iu our Indian waters. 
Oa the 19tb of February 1830, at noon, a 
hemvf Ikn of fish occnrrod at the Noknlhatta 
fact or V, in the Dacca Zillah ; depositions 
on the Kulijecfc were obtninnd fmni nine dif- 
ferent parties. The tish were all dead, most 
of them were large* eome were fresh, otheni 
were rotten and mutilated. They were peen 
xt first in the sky, like a floek of birds, dos- 
ceudin^ rapidly to the ground ; there wa.s 
run dnnling, but no storm. On the 16t;h 
•ad 1 7th ofMav, 1853, a fall of fish occurred 
in the zillah of Futtelipoor, abont three miles 
Borth ot* the Jumna, after a violent 8torm of 
vrad aad rain. The fish were from lb. 1 1 tu 
lb. 3 in weight, and of the same species as 
thorw found in the tanks in the ncighbour- 
kood. They were all dead and dry. A fall 
of fi"«h occurred at Allahabad, during a storm 
mlCaj, 1 835, they were of the chowla species, 
aad were found, dead and dry, after the storm 
bad passed over the district. On the *JOth 
of September, 1839, after a smart shower of 
i qnantitj ot litre fish, abont three 
in len<j;th and all of the same kind, 
fAat the Sanderbnnd.s, about 20 miles S. 
e( Calcutta. On that occai^ion it was re* 
MriBsA tbat tbe fish did not hXi here and 
t l ww iii o gn larly over the g;roiind, but in a 
f^tinuona straight line, not more than a 
ijMa in breadth. About a week or ten days 
aftsr ibe first bnrst of the monsoon, vast 
ttahitiides of Hsh, are observed on the low 
frcnnds round Bombay. Buf Mieso appear 
to be derived froni the adjacent pools and 
rirolets and not to have descended from the 
sky. Dr. Buist, was not aware that they oc- 
r^rredon tliehigherpnrt.s of the Island, and 
he had never seen them in c%sks for collt'cting 
rwn wat«r from the roofs of houses, nor on the 
awnings or decks of vessels in tbe barbonr. 
Daring a tremendoas deluge of rain at 
Kattywar, on the a.Uli of July, 18"0, the 
gruaad around Rajkote was found literally 
corered witb fish ; some of them were fonnd 
on the tops of hay.stacks, where probably 
they had been drif'tcd by the storm. In tlie 
coarse of tweuty>fonr successive hours 
Iweiiij-seTen inches of rain fell, thirty -five 
fdl in tweoty-six hours, seven inches within 
one hour and a half", beinsr the heaviest 



inches in length, leaping on the gravel of 
the high road, numbers of which he collected 
and brought away and Mr. Whiting, a Civil 
Servant of Ceylon mentioned to Sir J. E. Ten« 
nant that be had been often told by the 
natives at Trincomalee that it sometimes 
rained fishes at that side of Ceylon. 
nainft Skeieket a/ the Nat Hitt of Ceylon, 
p. 362-4. PkiWp Hrury Gotse F. R. S\ 
Romnnre nf Natural Histortf, London, 1861.) 

Fish travel *, not eels alone, which in 
all conntries can move ra ] > i • 11 y over moist land. 
Theophra8tns(De piscibus) the eontemp»)rary 
of Aristotle, mentions fislies found in the 
Euphnites, which, in the dry season-s, leave 
tbe vacantcbannels aad crawl overtbe ground, 
in search of water, moving along by tins and 
tail. Mention was made, above of the 
travelling powers of the Ophiocepbalus 
amphibens of Bnrmab* The Ophiocephalns 
striatus occurs in the Indian Peninsula, 
attains a length of upwards of 3 feet. O. 
gachua grows to one foot loner, and Dr. Day 
believes that they breathe air direct from the 
atmosphere. Hartwig mentions that in 
several fish the gills communicate with a 
cellular labyrinth containing wate**, which 
keeps the gills moist; by this means the 
bassar of Oniana, the frog flsb of Oejlon 
and the climbing perch of India are able to 
remain out of the water. The liassar throws 
itself forwards by tbe spring of i'stail^and can 
move in tbat way nearly as fiut 'as a man 
can leisurely walk. The pectoral fins of the 
frog ti.sh supported by the bones of its car^ 
pus perform the office of feet. The clirab- 
ing perch moves itsslf up trees by means 
of its ventral fins (Htniwig.) 

Dr. RowriiifT pays (Siam Vol. T. p. 10) 
that in ascending and descending the Alei- 
nam river, to and from Baukok, he was 
amused with the novel sight of fisb leaving 
the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
losing themselves among the trees of the 
jungle. Bishop Pallegoix (Siam I, 144) 
asserts libat snob fisb will wander more than 
a league from the water. " Some years ago** 
he says, "a yreat drought had dricdnp all the 
ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia: 
dnringf tbe night, tiirrents of rain fell. Next 
d(^7i going for a walk into the country, he 
was surprised at seeing tl e ponds altnost 



f%ll on record. At Poonah on the 3rd of full, and a quantity of tish leaping about! 

heavy fell of rain, * Wbenoe have theiie fish come r he inqnirsd 



Angtist, 1852, after a very 
raultitodee offish were causrht on the ground 

in tbe cantonments, full half a mile from the 
nearest stream. Sir J. fj. Tennant, when 
driving iu the Cinnamon gardens near the 
port <^ Colombo, saw a violent bnt partial 
shower. On coming to the spot, he found a 
Bialtitade of small ulvery fish £rom 1^ to 2 



of a labourer : 'yesterday there was not one.* 
Ho replied "they were come under favour of 
the rain." In 1831, when fish were un- 
commonly cheap, the ' Bishop of Siam 
poured fifty ewt. into bis ponds: bnt, 
in less than a moTitb, nine-tenths escap- 
ed doxiug a rain that fell in the night. 
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There are three species of this wandering 
fish, called Pla-xon, pla-duk, pl»>mo. The 
first is Toracioiu, and about the sise of a carp; 
suited and dried, it can be preserved for a 
year: it is very abundant, and is exported to 
China, Sinnrf^pTp, and Juvn, and is a parti- 
cularly wholes*)ine and health-giviuj? fish. — 
{Bmoring's Siam^ Vol. I. p. 10.) Sir J. B. 
^Tennant thiiOcs tbat the fish here alluded 
to by Sir John Bowring may be the Anabas 
scandens, Ciiv. (Perca seandens Vahiorf, 
Kavaya also Kawhyya Singh. Paunei eri 
Tarn,) and Dr. Hamilton Bnohanan says, it is 
most tenaoionfl of life; he had known 
boatmen on the Ganges keep them for 
five or six days in an earthen pot withont 
■wat^r and daily to use what they wuuted, 
finding them as lively and fresh as when 
oanghtk The Flatyccphalae ctevnlatas, in- 
sidiator and P. CHrbnuoalaa can all BUBtaiu 
life for some little time ont of wat«r. 

Mr. Layard, (Ann. Not. Hi»t. Mag. 1k53) 
once encountered several of the Anabas, 
travelling along a dusty gravel road in 
the mid-day Ban. Near the ro(;ks of the 
Ceylon coast, are multitudes of a curious 
little fish (tho Silarias ulticus) wiiich 
possesses tho faculty of darting along the 
surface of the water and ranning np the 
wet stones and across the sand with the ut- 
most ease and rapidity* {TematU^ ii, 493, 
Qof>!^e, 1.33.) 

Mr. Gosse has seen a species of Antenna- 
nam ranning quickly to and fro on the snr- 
fiKso of the great beds of floating sea weed in 
the pulf stream, progressing? with the utmost 
facility by means of its pectorals and ventral 
fin.s quite out of water. {Go>igej p. 1 22.) 

The lepidosiren of Africa and S. America, 
is placed midway between the reptiles ami 
fishefl, and has gills and true limits. It ha.<; 
the habit on tlie approach of di oui^ht oi 
burying itself several leet deep into the mud 
of ^ ponds in which it usually dwells. 
It does not appear to possess the power of 
travelling* The HydrargyrsB of Carolina leave 
the drying pools and seek the nenrosf. water, 
in a straight line, thouji^h at a considorabh* 
distance: and Sir B. Schomburgh tills u> 
that certain species of Dura (by the people, tlu 
Hassar) in Guiana, have the same habit and 
are ncpasionally met with in such hnml)cr> 
in their travt-l.s that tlie negrnos till baskets 
with them. Jf they fail in tiudiug water, 
they are said to barrow in the soft mnd, 
and pass the dry sea^ton in torpidity like the 
lepidosiren. (Gosse 122.) 

In Ceylon the ti.sh most frequently 
seen travelling is a perch called by the 
Singalese Kavaya or Kawhyya, and by 
the Tamil, Pann«-eri, or Seonal. It is 



closely allied to tho Anabas scand 
Cuvier, the Perca seandens of Daldc 
grows to abont six in length, the head 
and covered with scales, and the ei 
the gill cover.s strongly denticulated, 
by the apparatus in its bead, this littl 
ture issues boldly from its native p(>< 
addresses iteelf to its toilesome march, 
rally at night or in the early morning, 
the ^rass is still damp with the dew ; 
its distress it is sometimes compelled t 
b^ day, and Mr. E. L. Layard on on< 
sion encountered a number of them 
ling along a dosty road under the n 
sun. 

Mr. MoiTis, tho Government 
Trincomalie, writing tr) Sir J. E. T< 
on this subject in IboG, mentioned t 
was lately on duty inspecting^ the bone 
large tank at Nade>cadaa. He found nu 
of tish struggling iipwarcis tlir<»ngh the 
in the rills lormea by tlie trickling c 
rain. There was scarcely water enoi 
cover them, bat nevertheless they 
rapid progre.ss up the bank, an( 
i followers collected about two bushe 
them at a distance of forty yards fro: 
tank. They were forcing their way n 
knoll. They were ohnls the same as are I 
in the mnd after the tanks dry up 
a subsequent communication, in July 
Mr. Morris mentioned that as the taaic 
up the tish congregate iu the little vooj 
at last yon find them in thonsands ii 
moistest parts of the beds, rollin^^ii 
blue mud which is at that time »l>on 
consistence of thick grncl. As tlie i 
ture farther evaporates from the suriace, 
are left uncovered, and tiiej orawl a«< 
search of fresh pools. In one place he 
huudreds diverging in every direction, 
the tank they had just abandoned to a 
tanco of fifty or sixty yards, and htill trt 
ing onwards. His impression was thst 
migration takes place at night or before 
ri.se, for it was only early in the morl 
that he had seen them progressing. ■A 
the act of migration had their gills exp; 
ed. Sir J. E. i ennaut says {Skdekl$ p- 2 
that in Ceylon where the conntry is fiwi 
8mall tanks are extremely numerons 
natives are acpnstomod in the h<>t .**'a'^* 
dig in the mud for Hsh. Mr. ^Vhiutlg, 
chief civil olficer of the eastern pro''" 
informed him that» on two occasions, he 1 
present aooidentally when the vill^e^^'^ * 
so engaged, once at the tjmk of ilal'i"''^' 
wiihin a few miles of Kot tiar,near the Wj 
Trincomalie, and again at a tank oe 
BUendeftorre and Armitiroe, on tbe 
r he Vergel rivor.The ohj was firm, ^ 

IfiO 
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Ifelv? the mt^n flung out Inmps of it with a 
i>i^/ai«li to pieces, discIuHing ilsh from 
pie Iml te iaohea long, foil grown and 
Uliij.vkich jamped ontha nnk when 

pwjsec the snn light. 

fb T MTiff fish of Coylon is an Anahas, 
hr rt*€mbiLug the Perca scandeua 
diSiait'i but on mtnnte examination it 

to be a species unknown in Ludia, 
hitterto found only in Borneo and 
It i-* the A. oligolopi.-i of Bleeker. 
i^'m SkotcAes of tiie AaL Uist. oj Ce^Lou^ 
A) 

TWSfagnra fish in the Colnniho lake is 



sprinkled with water. At Penang it is nn- 
meruuit in stroamlots and ponds, wbcro it 
is eaten by the poorest claMes. The eiiqni- 
sitc bcanty of the metaUioirrideaoontoolovn 
make these fishes acquisitions in garden 
tanks. Like Os^phronionns olfax tboy are 
verj pugnaciouy among themselves. A se- 
cond species of Triehopodna haa been dia> 
covered by Dr. Campbell, Snperinteadentof 
Darjeeling. in the rivers at the Sikim passes 
in the nortliern frontier of Bengal. Both 
at Penang and at Malacca, the OspLrumeuus 
olfax (C^meiaon) has bemi snoceMftUlr 
naturalued thongh in the former place it u 
^rnnt under water wlu-n disturbed, I not numerous, but confined to a few ponds. 
Bishop Pail logo! X, in his account of Siam, I They become tame so as to appear on the 
«f a fi»h resembling a sole, but of t approach of their feeder, and will rise to 
*iariug with black 8pot% which flics, beetles, and oeri»m flowers, particularly 
call dogs tongaes; it attaches * large Hibiscus. Among themselves thej 
k>l<oats and gives out a very sonorous are juignacioua. Many years ago seve- 
W~ r»nionf» sonnd. (Temt. 2, 470.) ral h'v iug ones were imported, and placed 

in a tank in the Calcatta Botanical Gardens, 
where they appeared to thriye. Little care, 
however, having been bestowed on their 
preservation, ouy a solitary one snrviwd 
in 1841. 

The various porafret?, arc much valued 
by Bmeopeaos. Stromateus uiger, the black 
pomfre^ is taken abondantly uong the ooasts 

of India, and is largely dried for export to 
the interior. It i.s at all seasons taken in 
abundance in the Straitii of Malacca, where, 
however, it is considered inferior to iStroma- 
tens sinensis, the white pomfret.'* In a dried 
state itislaigely exported, and thus it appears 
in the bnzaars of Hindustan, which are chiefly 
supphed from Bombay. S. sinensis is par 
etcolleuce the " white pomfret" of the 
Straits Settlements and Madras, the 
" pample blanche" of Pondicherry. It is 
justly renowned for its flavour, but it 



fiW C.'^todon rostratuB looks for an 
Ibb «a ih^ foliage overhanging its 
|. pi^iaddenly shoots on it from below a 
J vater which brings the insect down. 
! % laMoe keep them ibr their amnse- 



prsstextatas, Cantor, like 
of this and the neighbouring 
\ fnai expiree Immediately, when removed 
>- element. It appears to bo allied to 
; fi.'^^laias and C. lunula, Cuv. and Val. 
L fat Tuxotee jaculator, Pallas, or archer 
■kippean to be the variety, described by 
BX. Curier and Valenciennes from a dmw- 
rh^ series, formerly in the late Colonel 
Jbar'i^ posse.ssion. Tho food of several 
ni:ted, coaei^tcd of remains of crastacea. 
nestraite of Malacca ibis fish oocurs, 
<<-a<^»n<«, bnt not numerously. It is 
bv the ^labiv^, wlio record it*} habits 



(i«^onr. nation : ikau signifying a fish, i re([uires to bo used when freshly taken. 



T>ii»n a blow-pipe, 

rbegaadiest fish live among the enral 

^ inch as fsjK'cies of the Chn?todon, tho 
I'ls^imc and Glyphosodon. The Mcso])rion 
'-'kris of tho Indian Ocenn, feeds on 
t»t*c«i,and is distinguished for the beauty 
i!«eo)oare and the symmetry of its form. 
TWGoQfMni, a fish of the ^lanritlns, is 
^*»j-r>i of more delicate flavour than 
*^*b,n or turhot : but, many other fisfi of 
i'^jwrtlions are highly prized tor food, and 
L^veiiof the genera Anus, Otolithus, Ura- 
f ^jahotes and Polynemns, furnish isin- 
rf^ni than dance. P. tetradaotylus is valued 
lit'- ' r ' il atid for its largo sounds. 
I Ity. Inchop^dus trichopterns, (PalUs,) 
ilk ibe refit of the family, is capable of 
I Msbig Nib oat of water, partionlarly if 
ViiwsttsdfiniBh leaves, or occasionally 
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In the S mil Is and on the Coromandel 
Coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 

the Sandbeads in the Bay of Bengal, (Sl^ 

N. L.) it occurs, but h ss numerously. Dr. 
Russell happened seldom to see this 
species and considered it very inferior to the 
"black" Stromateus niger, (Block) or his 
" white pomfret^" by which he means Stro- 
mateus argeutens (Blocli.) (RumcJI p. M.) 

In the Straits Settlements, as well as at 
Madras, S. argenteus is, likewise, deno- 
minated the " whits pomfiret.*' In abcmdaiioa 
and excellence it vies with S. sinensis. 

Stromateus dnereus, Block, is abundant 
at Penang but probably from its inferior 
size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
quality. At the Sandbeads it occurs rarely. 

Alansatoli, Cuv. and Val. inbalnts the Sea 
of Penang, Malayan F0nia8nh^ Singapore, 

V 
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Borneo, Jara, Smnatrai Pondieherry, river 

Caavery, and Bombay. Total length I foot 
9 inch. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, the 
A. toU IB, bv the£ngliah of the iStraita 
Settilementa, donommafeed Shad or Sable- 
ficih, nud ia equally valued for its flarour. 
Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich 
and bony. Alau&a toli is remarkable as 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct 
and important branch of fishery, principally 
for the sake of its roc. It is tho kind of 
'* Shad" to which Mr. Crawfurd rel'ers as 
frequenting the great river Siak in Sumatra, 
and of which the dried roe^ of enormone sue, 
oonstitntes an article of commerce. (Craw- 
ford, Hist. Ind. Archipel, III. 4ifJ.--iloyle, 
On the Pfuduclion of hiivjlasa, 76). A de- 
ioriptioa of the fishinj^ of this speoiee is given 
by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago, &c. p. 29. At Bukit Butu, 
fopposite to, and a little to the southward of, 
Ifalaeca] a place on the main of Sumatra 
vrithin the Strait formed by the island of 
Bankalis, exists an eztenaive fishery well 
known in this part of the world. The fis^h 
which is the object of it is called in the Ma- 
layan language Trnbu." Tlio fish itself is 
sufficiently known in all the neighbouring^ 
seas but found with a roo only here, [That 
is to Bity, in shoals, for it is plentifnl at 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore,] whidi 
makes it cfrruin that it repairs to this fa- 
voured place fur tho purpose of spawning. 
Tlie Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken in 
S and 4 &tbonu water on a mod bank. 
Abont 300 boats are engaged at all .^en.'^ous 
in the fishery with tho exception of four dn 
daring dead neap tides. The roes are uu 
article of trade seaways, and the dried fiahee 
are sent into tho interior of Samatra. The 
Rajah of Sink drp.ws a revenue from this 
fishery of 72,0UU guilders yearly, receiving a 
oertaiu duty upon the qaantity taken. From 
the rate and anumntof this duty it is ascer- 
tained that the quantity of fi«h caught veai ly 
amounts to betsvecu fourteen and Hfteen 
millions. It seems a little remarkable that 
the spirit of European monopoly never should 
have fastened upon so promising an object 
of gain. Tho fishery, from its i»eouliarua- 
tnre, is probably quite iuexhau.-tiblc, and 
might unqnestiofiably be prodigiously im- 
proved by European skill and industry, aud 
this too not only without detriment, but pro- 
bably to the great improvement of the re- 
▼enna of the native prince^ as well aa the es. 
aential benefit of the cnnounding popula- 
tion" In the Malayan markets the roe is 
called " Tolnr ikan," the fish-roe par ex- 
oallenoa." Like the preparation of ferment- 
•d fish and ahell^fish, « Balaehw," it ie 



largely used by the Malays and Chinese U» 

season and make their food palatable Mtd ife 
is no less a favourite relish with Europeajis* 
W. T. Lewis, Esq., Biesideut CounBellor, 
Penang, who has observed the procesn oF 
preparation in Sumatra, describes it as fol- 
lows. The fre.sh roe is thoroughly salted, 
and next partially dried, so as to retain la 
blight moisture, in which state it is by han- 
dreds closely placed in casks, and thus ex- 
ported. In the Malayan Settlements tho 
price is from S to 4 Spanish Dollars per 
hundred. The dealers there export cousi- 
deraUe quantities to China, after having 
taken the precaution to repack the roes be- 
tween l»y( rs of salt, and to sprinkle them 
with arrack. To dress them, they are soaked 
for about half aa hour in water, and then 
fried. Aa the roe appears in eonunerce, it 
is of an elongated flat shape, measuring from. 
6 tu 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, 
and f of an inch in depth* of a deep amber 
colour. The single ^ggfk ara larger than, 
tliose of A. ilisha. 

The Eugraulis brownii, (Gmeliu) inhabits 
the sea and estnaries of the Malayan Penin- 
sula and Islands, China sea. New Zealaady 
!Mad nra , Ja va , S n mat ra,Bom bay , Coroman f 1 el , 
Bay of Bengal, Gaugetic estuaries, Islo 
of France Australia, New York, Uavanah, 
Jamaica, Vera Crns, Martinique, Barbadoes^ 
St. Christopher, Bio Janeiro. Total length z 
6 inch. 

In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, large quantities are preserved, both for 
home consumption and exportation to CbiaA 
and India. Tlio <ii'H('ious confliment L-» 
famed under the deuomiuaiion of " iCed-lish,'* 
(Ikan-merah of the Malays,) or ** Mahooa- 
fish," and is used as a reli.sh. Mr* W. T. 
Lewis, A.sst. Re.-'. Counsellor, Peiiang, men- 
tions that it is prepared at Beucooleu aa 
follows. After the heads have been remoredy 
the fishes (those of middHng size are pre- 
ferred), are clean.sed, salted (in the propor- 
tion of one to eight, parts of fish), and de- 
posited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In 
the latter they are for three days submitted 
to pressure by means of stones pliu td on thiu 
boards or dried plaintain leaves. 'J he fishes 
are next freed from salt and saturated with 
vinegar of Coooa Palm toddy, nflw which 
are added powdered ginger and black pepper 
(tho latter mostly entire), and some brandy 
and powdered Bed rice." After having^ 
been kept for three days, a little more viae* 
gar is added before placing tho fishes in well 
closed ja^.^ or Iwttles. They should l>o kept 
four or iivo months before being OKod. The 
expense of a quart bottle of the condiment ia 
aboatSO oentBi the selling price one Spanish 
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is iho varief y of Oryza I M. Valenciennes describes lliif? Cell M Iic-nrr 



Dollar. *' Rcrl rice 
sativa called glutinoRA (pulut, or bias eepalut 
of the Malays) steeped in an infasion of 
ooehineal. In tbe Straifs Settlements, red 
rice is imported from China, nnrl sells at the 
mte of 10 cents, of a Dollar per lb. The 
Chinese Hettlera in the Sti-aits prepare a 
«imi]Ar red oondiinent with slioet of Polyne- 
mnm indicus and P. tetradaetylns and also 

KqTmla inpidlatrix, CBloch), this ppeeies 
is at all seasons verj ubuudnnt in the Straits 
of li^Iaeea, and nnmbeni are dried and oon- 
cnmcd by tlie natiyen. 

Eqnula lonp^imann, (Cantor,) is very 
abiiDdant in the Sti-aiti of Malacca at all 
fe&soDSy and quantities, hoth fresh and 
dried, are oonsunied by tbe natives. 

Gsizza equulteforniis, (Rnppo'l.) in the 
Straits of Mahicca, this species is very numc- 
rofu at ail Beasuns, and forms like the rest an 
astiele of food. 

Clopconia perfomtn, (Cantor,) inliabita the 



poisonous, and producinj? cff«'cts as noted 
above. In the Straits of Malacca, Clapeonia 
perforate has nerer been known toprodnoa 

bad effects. 

Diissnmiera arntn, Cur. and Vnl. XX. 467. 

PI. COG. the Tamban bulat of the Malays. 
Head ahove, back and upper third of the 

sides deep glossy bine, bordered by a Inn^;!- 
tudinal band of pale cnnrxr-i'cd ; the rest of 
the head and body shining silvery ; dorsal 
hyaline. Of this, single indiTidnala oocnr 
at Penang at nil seasons, but numbers 
from June to S(>ptornber. It is highly 
valued for ii» delicate flavour, and passes 
commonly as a ' Sardine.' Tbe lattw 
denomination it shares, however, with Cla- 
peonia perforata, (vide suprri.) with which it 
is also confonndod by the Malays under the 
corainou name of Ikan tamban. Both species 
hare been prepared as * Sardines a hnile.* 

TheSaQmsneherens,or B uchananHam il ton, 
has tbe uppor part of its r.^ad, back and sides 



Sea of Penang, ^fal ay an Peninsula. Sinf^apore, lipflit p^rey or dust-coloured, bemi-transpareut 
sad Sumatra. Total length : 5^ iucii. They j like gelatine, with minute starlike black and 
are of delicate flavoor and pass in the Settle* brownish dots the anterior part of the abdo> 

raents of tbe Straits nnder the denomination | men is pale silver}' bluish ; resit whitish ; 



<rf ' Sardines,' in imitation of which they 
are loiDotimes preserved in oil. It hiis a 
rsKaUanoe to Alansa argyroebloons, Car. 
ez FaL (▼ol.XX.p.440). 

The general form,the yellow dorsal fin wsth 
a small black spot, give it a certain resem- 
blance to 3feletta yenenosa. Oar. et Val. ( voL 
XX. p. 377). Some specimens of Clupeonia 
perforata, procured In' Mr, W. T. Lewis, 
As6i.st. Resid. Councillor, Penaug, wore 
accompanied by tbe following aoconnt of a 
phenomenon witnessed by that ffentlemau 
<darin<^ his ofTIr-ial residence at Hctmoolcn. 
In 1^-2 ^rcat uurabers of what wassnpposod 
to be thin identical species, pi^sented the 
onnanal appearance of having red eyes. Muaj 
natives after having eaten those fishes, were 
inddenlv attack»^d with violent voniitinjT, 
which in cases where remedies were not im- 
mediately applied, was known within an 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time 

Ml of tbeso fishes with tho or Jinary silvery 
tye»y were as lormerly eaten with impunity. 
Thin phsnomenon reonrred at Benooolen 
durin<r the seasonsof 1823 and 1825, bntnot 
of 1&2-4'. It was surmised that the poisonous 
fisbes bad fed on a gelatinous substance 
which at that season exndes from the beauti- 
faHj colonred eoral reefs on that part of the 
coast of Sumatra. It is, however, more pro- 
bable that the poisonous fishes were shoals of 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the 
SajdieOea and the neighbonrin^ seas, whiob 
happened in those seasons to yisit Snmatra. 



rbeeks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
dotted like the body *, tins transparent, 
oolonred like the body bat more closelr< 
dotted, so as to appear pale blackish. It 
inhabits tbe Sea of the Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Chusan, Woosung, Canton, 
Madura, Java, Snmatra, Tenasserim, months 
of the Ganjgres, Vizagapatam, Bay of Bengal, 
Bombay, jklalabar. The total length is 1 1 
inch. The tii^h is of most voracious habits, 
ofor^ing itself with its own species and other 
fishes of nearly its own aiKO, and with 
Crustacea (sbritnps). It is frequently taken 
with the stomach and the jaws expanded with 
prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
eithnrS. traohinna or S. myops, and the 
whole body becomes at. certain seasons bril- 
liantly phosphorescent. In tho Straits of 
Malacca it is at. all times very numerous, 
althongb lew so than it is at the Sandheads 
or in tho months of the Ganges. Although 
very rich, it is a g^at delicacy immediately 
after it is taken. Salted and dried it is also 
highly valued, and in this state it occurs in 
commerce under the denomination of ** Bom* 
bay Diink^," tbe " Bummaloh" of Ben^nl. 
arid tho Bamiah of Bombay, large quantities 
of which are annually exported from Bombay 
and the Malabar coast to all parts of India. 

Hemiramphus russelli of Cuv. and Tal. 
the Toda peudek of the Malays [Pendek, 
short.) Tbe Malays thns denominate all the 
species of Hemtmmphas, todlitlii|ifaishthem 
from those of Behne (Toda) of the Malays. 
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At Penang H. Russelli is numerous at all 
and larger indiyidoala ooonr at ir- 

re^lar intervals. They appear at European 
tables under the appoUatiou of* Gnard-fish." 

Plagusia potous, Cuvier. The Ikan ledah 
of the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, 
like IMagnsia tmlla, passes at European 
tables tiiidei" the deTiomiiiatioji of "Sole." 
tho species aro all distiii-^'nishcd for their 
tooacity of life. The tishormcn at Penang 
naaevitbat aoma apeciea of Plagusia shoal 
at oertain seasons. 

Hippocampus mannulus and H. cornef, of 
the Penang seas, when drying assume the tigure 
of ahorsehead and are known to all aa the 
Sea-horse. 

Of the Torpedinidm, several genera and 
species occnr, viz., Narcine Indica, Astrape 
dipterygia, Temera Haidwickii and Cyateo- 
oerons temerm, Dr. Cantor says, large 
individuals of Nnrcino aro at Penaug 



althongli 
Sand. 



of 



rare occorreuce, but younger, fi-om 
3 to 6 inchea in length, are taken at all sea- 

sons. In or out of water they may be hand- 
led with impunity. Several species of fishes 
introduced in a j.ar filled with sea-water and 
containing a largo Narcino shewed no conse- 
qoenoaa from the contact, nor did they ap. 
pear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of this 
and the other Malayan Toqiedinidffi cousists 
of Crustacea and Testacea. 

PlotoBQ8an|iraillaria,and PI. albilabrisboth 
occur in the Seas of the Malay peninsula. 
At IVnanir, the latter species is less numer- 
ous tlian tho former. Both aro eaten by the 
poorer clasa of natt vea. The wounds of both 
are cqualljr dreaded. 

Tlie species of Tetrodon are capable of 
inflating the abdomen, and in this state, 
when taken or bandied, they emit a 
grating sound. They arc also remarkable 
for tenacity of life, which they arc capable 
of sustaining for several hours afr«r having 
been taken out of their element. They have 
a peculiar disagreeable odour, resembling 
that of the Gobioidip, whicli contintics for 
several years in specimens preserved in 
spirits of wine. In the Malayan countries 
they are considered highly poisonous, and 
are even objected to as manure. 

Batrachus fjrunniens, (Linne). The 
natives attribute poisonous qualities to 
these fiahea, and reject them even aa ma^ 
nnre. The creaking sound thej emit has 
been noted by Buchanan. They are capable 
of living a cousiderable -time out of their 
element. 

Cacodoxus argrna, (Linn.) Is oaten by the 
natives, thcmgh many reject it on account 
of ita reputed disgusting habits. In several 
which were ezamiDed in the estuaries 



of the Ganges, and at Penang, the stomach 
contained remains of small fishes and cms- 

tacea. Accordin^j to Bennett, it is, in Ceylon, 
angeled for on hooks baited with a kiud of 
sea-weed Peudah,") of which this fiali 
appears to be particularly fond. 

Eohenneis naucratea, (Linn.) Occurs at 
Malacr^a. The ^Malays cfjnsidoi this fisli 
to be powerful manure for fruit trees. (L*OW, 
Dissert, of Fenaug, 171)). 

Raconaa msselliana, Gray. At Penangf 
individaala from 4 to 6 inches in lengtk 
aro numerous at all seasons, 
less so than they are at the 
heads and the mouth of the Gkoges. The 
Bengal fisliormen denominate the species 
" PotJissah-Fessah" or " Phasah." " Fes^nh" 
or " Pfiasah," as Buchanan Hamilton ob- 
serves, is, in Bengal, a geuerio term, parti- 
cularly applied to Eiipraulis phasah 
(Buehan), and E. t^larah, (Bueh.) It is a 
heavy swimmer, and like the rest of the Cla- 
peoidaa, expires immediately on leaviuff ita 
element. It is chiefly oonsnmed in a dried 
state. 

Leuciscus rashoi'a, (Buchan. ITam.) Is 
numerous at Penang, in rivulets and iu 
rill*' tields, when they are flooded. 

Teuihis, {Liimc 176G.) All the species of 
this genus are snjiposi d bv the Malays of 
the Straits to bo higliiy poisonous, they are 
not eaten, bnt set aside among offiil of fish 
to be used as manure. 

The Arius genus of fi.'^hes, of the 
Ganges, Malay and Javanese seas, furnish 
isinglass. The Arius arius of Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, inhabita the Chmgetio estu- 
aries, near Pondicherry, and the e8tuarie.s( 
near Penang, the ^lalay peninsula and 
Singapore. It is 1 foot and 10 inches long 
forms an article of food, and more than any 
other of tlie silurida; contribuiea to the 
isinglass of Indian commerce. 

The Arius militaris. Ztna. Is a foot and 
a half long, inhabits tho Coromandel and 
IMalabar coasts, the Ganges, Irawadi, and 
the sea-s and estuaries of the^Ialay penin- 
sula. Its air vessel is preserved as isinglass. 

The Anns truncatns Cnv. and Y^. is 
under a fnnt in length. It occurs in tho seaa 
of Penatig and the MalayPcninsulji, but is so 
rare that it fumi&hes little of tlio uimglass of 
commerce. 

Tho bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, 
Hind, silver) are more or less diaphonous. 
Tho Macropodus pngnaz of Cantor occurs 
numerously at the foot of hills at Penang 
Like the rest of the family it is capable of 
living for sometime ont of water. The Si.i- 
mese inhabitants with whom this species is 
a great fiiTonrite, keep them in jars with 
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the larva^ of mnsquitoes is their 
denominate them *' Pla kat," 
kat, a fighter. The variety is 
Lient-Col. Jas. Low, i. e., the 
althongh they live peaceably 
The real fish however, the exhibi- 
combats is a popular amusc- 
the Siamese, appears to bo a 
...e present species, produced by 
mean?, like the varieties of the 
icarp of Cliina, and Dr. Cantor names it 
Ins pugnax, Var. (Plate II. Fig. 4.) 
the Siamese. When the fish 
of quiet with the fins nt rest, 
present nothing remarkable 
bronght within sight of each 
one see its own image in a look- 
litLle creature becomes sud- 
the raised fins and the whole 
iwith metallic colours of dazzling 
~ the projected gill membrane, 
a black frill ronnd the throat, 
:in(^ protcsqno to the general 
In this state it makes repeated 
Heal or reflected antagonist. But 
itiken out of each other's sight 
)me quiet. This description was 
1840 at Singapore, where a 
been presented with several 
of Siam. They were kept singly 
with water, fed with larvaj of 
and had thus lived for many 
The Siamese are as infatuated 
sof these fishes as Malays arc 
cock fights, and stake conpideiii- 
,and sometimes their own persons 
'&milie8. The license of exhibiting 
is &nned, and affords a considera* 
revenue to tlie king of Siam. 
E. Ten n ant tells us that in the hot 
of Kannea, in the vicinity of 
iWe, the wafer flows at a tem- 
vcrying at dilTcrcnt seasons from 
\b' . In the stream formed by these 
Raynaud found and forwarded 
two fishes which ho took from the 
tt a time when his thermometer 
a temperature of 37° Reaumur, 
.15" of Fahrenheit. The one was 
the other an Ambas^is, and to 
the heat of its hnbitat, he assign- 
:ific name of " thcrnialis.'' 
, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, 
Smnoicos, were also found in the 
igs of Kannea, at a heat 40° cent., 
rthrenheit, and a roach, Leucitfcus 
when the thermometer indicated 
122* Fahr. Fish have been taken 
at spring at Pooree when the ther- 
Btood at 11 2 Fahr , and as they 
to a carnivorcuB genus, they must 



have found prey living in the same high 
temperature. (Jouni. Asiatic 8oc. of Bemj. 
Vol. VI. p. 465.) Fishes have been observed 
in a hot spring at Manilla which raises the 
thermometer to 187°, and in another in 
Barbary, the usual temperature of which is 
172°; and Humboldt and Bonpland, when 
travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive fi-om a volcano, in water 
that raised the temperature to 210°, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
ratter soil' a Zoology Ft. 11. p.2U ; YarrclVa 
History of British Fishes, Vol. I. In p. 16 
quoted in TennanVs Sketches of the Nat. Hist, 
of Ceylon, p. 359. Cantor in B. As. 8. J. 

Scb-Class I. TELEOSTEI. 

ObdeeI. AcANTHOPTEBTaii. Ffl>/?,II. Bekycidj:. 

Monocentris japnnicus, 0. §r V'i Japan. 
Bcryx delphini, C. S' ^-j Indian Ocean. 
Myripristis prilinius, 0. Sf F., Isle of France, 
Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
kunteo, C. ^* F., Isle of France, Coro- 

mandel. 
bleekeri, Gwith., Banda. 
leignathos, Valen., Now Ireland, 
parvidens, Bleelc, Amboyna. 
murdjan, Forsh.^ Red Sea, India, Am- 
boyna. 

adustus, Blcek., Amboyna. 
microphthalmus, Bleck&t\ Amboyna. 
vittatus, C. ^' F., Isle of Prance, 
japonicus, C. ^' F, Japan, Isle of France, 
hexagonus, 0. F., Isle of France, Boeroe. 
botche, Bl.y Batavia. 
violaceus HI., Banda. 
Holocentrum macropus, Chtnth., Isle of 
France. 

pcociloptcrum, BlecJcer, Cocos Islands.^ 

microstoma, Gnnih., Amboyna. 

rubrum, Forsk., Red Sea, India, Amboyna, 
China, Japan, Phillippincs, Lonisiade. 

laticeps, C. ^ F., Batavia. 

punctatissimum, 0. ^- F., Sumatra, Caro- 
line Islands. 

stercuB rouscarum, C. ^' F., Sea of Guam. 

spiniferum, C ^ F, Red Sea, E. Africa, 
Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

binofatnm, Q. 0., New Guinea, Gunm. 

caudimaculatum, B-HfV ) Red Sea, Ceylon. 

tiercoides, BIctk., Amboyna. 

spinosissimnm, T. ^ Sch., Japan. 

diadema, Lacf'p., Red Sea, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, China, Archipelago. 

roelanofopterum, Bleektr, Celebes, 

violaceum, Block., Amboyna. 

comntum, lileek., Cerom rivcrp, AmbojTia- 

tammara, Forsh-iRvj^p-, Red Sea, Cape of 
. Good Hope, India, Ambojnn, Sumbava. 

operculare, C. ^ F., N. Ireland, Bacda. 
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laare, Gunth., Amboyiia, Looisiade Archi- 
pelago, Salomon Inlands. 
leoaouwB, Bleek. 
'binoiatnm, Bh eJc 
Bbynchichthyfl pelamidis, 0, ^ V,, Indian 
Ocean. 

bmchyrhynchni^ BMki« Amlxmift. 
Heterophthalmiis katoptroo, Bl^ Jlaiwdo. 

Fam, m, FiBdDJC. Firsi Chovp, Pjbboka. 

Peraiohtbjs oQiata, K. Sf «. E.^ Jttn. 
Lstesoaloarifer.m, (L. nobilis 0, F.)> 

months of E. Indian rivers, China. 
CikUIou clunensisi Mtdl. ^ Troach., Manilla. 
'BiBinmopeNA iwigianiB, Meeker, Ohina, 

Waigion, AnstraSa. 
Fercalabrax ji^onioiu, T, ^ 8,, China, 
Japan. 

Etelis carboncolas, C. ^V., Seychellei, Isle 
of France. 

Niplion spinosus 0. ,y F., Japanese Seas, 
EnoploBua anaataa, 0» ^ V,, Australian Seas. 

Second Qroi^, SiBBAHniA. 

Aprion virescens, 0. ir SejoheUes. 
Centropristis liirundinacens, C. Sc F., Japan. 
Anthiaa borbonioSy 0. ^ V., Isle of France. 

rasor, Rich., Australian Seaa. 

sclilegelii, Gunth., Japan. 

cichlops, Bl., (Priaman) Snmatxa. 

pleuroteenia BL^ Amboyna. 

oheirospilos, Bl., Amboyna. 
Anyx>erodon lenoogranuuiciUy Eekht Sey- 

i^ellcs, Moluccas. 
Serranus louti, Forsk., Red Sea, Islo of 
France, Ceylon, Somatra, Timor, 
Holnooaa^ Waigion. 

flavimarginatos, Biipp.^ Red Sea* 

rhyncholepis, BlreJ: , Celebes. 

bnumeos, BL, Chinese Sea. 

kawamelwri, T. ^8ch., Japan. 

lanceolatiiB,^!., Bay of Bangd, Batevia, 
Samarang. 

albofoscns, Lacep.^ Bleek., Sea of Boeroe. 

■esfitfoiatas, O.f v., Javanese Sea. 

ooeanicns, 0. ^ v.. Red Sea, Isle of France. 

trimacnlatus, 0. 8j' F., Japan, China, Capo. 

diacantbus, 0. ^ F., Bay of Bengal, Mala- 
bar, China, Looisiade. 

•ligmapomnay JUeAoni., OUda Sea, N. W. 
Anstralia. 

boenack, Bl.y Snnda, Molucca Seas. 

aemipunctatos, C. ^' V., Pondioherry. 

iagrinna, C.J- F., East IndkaP 

aigns, Bl, East Indies. 

rogaa, 0. ^- F, Red Sea. 

zananella, 0. ^ F., Javanese Sea. 

pachyoanlnun, 0. §r F., Ceylonflae Sea. 

erythnnxs, C. ^ V., Isle of France. 

microprion, Blecl-cr, Java, Chinat Alft- 
boynai Loniaiade Archipelago. 
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cyanostigmatoides, Sleeker, Java, Am-> 
boyna. 

cjanostigma, K» §r v« H'.> Jara, Am- 
boyna. 

miniatas, Rnjyp.y Red Sea, Mozambique, 
aurantius, 0. ^- F., Sumatra, Seychelles, 
aezmacnlatis, BUpp., Bed Sea. 
nigripinnis, Bleeker, Sea of BatjaiU 
bemistictus, Iti'pp.y Red Sea. 
gnttatus, Beiers, Red Sea, Mozambique, 
lale of Fimnce, Ceylon, Cliina» Baijan, 
Borabora, Polynesia, Sandwich Islands, 
sonnerati, C. ^" F, Ceylon, Pondichorry, 

Sumatra, Lonisiade ArcUipeUifjo. 
nroddns, 0. S,- V., India, Amboyuu, Caio* 

line and Kukos Islands, 
anal is, C. }f F, Now Ireland, 
zanana, G. <5' F., Amboyna. 
limbatus, 0. ^- F, Island of Guam, 
nonleny, 0. F., Coast of CoromandeL 
Intra, 0. if V., Isle of France, 
goldmanni, Ble€k/>r, Sea of Groot Oby. 
pavoninus, G. §/• V., Bombay, 
angnlaris, 0. 4r F., lale of ranoe, Oeylon. 
snillns, 0. ^ F., Bay of Bengal, Coroman- 
del, Gangetio eatoaries, Java, Phillip- 
pines. 

fnacogattatns, BUppell, Red Sea, Moaam- 

biquc. 

altivelioides, Bkrk.y Sea of Batavia. 
polyphekadiou, Bleeker y Sea of Bataria. 
sabnonoides, 0. 3' F, Red Sea, Isle of 

France, Batavia. 
epistictns, T. ^ Schleg.y Japanese Seas, 
bataviensis, BIceker, Amboyna, Japan, 
alboguttatus, C. Sf V., Amboyna. 
polyvtigma, Steebcr, Amboyna. 
moara, T. 8f Sch., Japanese Seas, 
marginalis, C. ^ F, Java, China, Japan, 
Amboyna, Timor, Lonisiade Archip. 
aublycephalns, Amboyna. 
melanotfenia, Amboyna. 
horridns. C. Sr V., Pinang, Java, 
sebffi, Bleeker, Amboyna, Chinese Seas, 
annunana, 0. 3r F., Red Sea. 
micronotatus, Biipp., Red Sea. 
tumilabris, C. ^- V., Seychelles, 
hoevenii, Bleck., Batavia, Amboyna. 
bontoo, Cuv. B>egnef Aniin., MadraSyVizagac 

patam, Jara. 
celebicns, Bleeker, Celebes, 
variolosns, 0. F, Sauda Sea, Pacific, 
hoedtii, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
akaan» T, ^ 8eh., Japaneae Sea. 
hezagonatus, Gunth., Red Sea, Indiai K« 

Australia, Pacific, African coast. 
Far. (a) hexfittonata, Var. (h) merra. 
tBirinienaiay ^ Sch., Japanese Sea. 
punofcatiiBimnB, Gunth., China. 
flavo-csDruleus, Q. 0., HoaambiqiiB^ lake 
of France, Ceylon. 
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molntinniF, Gtuifh., Suez 



giiberti, Richardson^ N. Australia, China 
86U, Torres Straits, Ambojna, Batu- 

via, Snmbava. 
nebulosus, C. Sr r., Java Seas, 
bontoides, Lleeker, Amboyna. 
nacrospilos, Bleeker, Batjan. 
•reolatiis, Bed Sea, Hoaambiqne, Japan, 
a-wroara, Trmm. ,V Sch., Japan, China. 
geographicuK, A'. S' v. II., Java, 
reticularis, A'. ^ v. H., Java, 
gumardi, Bleek&r, Batavia, New Guinea, 
chlorostigma, C. 4* 1'., S( ycbellee. 
cylindricus, Giinfli., Madagascar, 
altivelis, 0. ^- y\ India, Port lissinefcon, 

China. 

qnoyamia, 0. ^ 7., Koloooaa, Amboyna, 

dermopterus, T. Sf Sch., Japanese Seas, 
ftrmosns, 0. 4' K., Coromandel coast, 
Madras, China Seae, Batavia. 



latifasciatus, T. 4' Sch.^ Japanw 
morrhua, C. 4" V., Isle of France. 
Kgnttatua, 0. ^ F.^ Trincomaleo. 
pflBei]onota% 2V # Japan, 
lemniscatna, 0. ^ Ceylon. 
TTPOT.lithalmns, Blecl-er, Batoo Sea. 
iiJafcatua, 0. ^ v., Pondicherry, China, 
•aibaienais. Sleeker, Coylon, Amboyna. 
ficclropoma macnlatom, 0. ^ v.. Bed Sea, 
Singapore, Bataria* Maoaasar, Hal- 
maheira. 

leopardinum, C. ^ F., Red Sea, Australia, 

/ava, Japan, lionttiade Areliipelago. 
oligacantbns, BlceJcer, Jara, Batavia. 
melanoleucum, 0, if F., Udambiqoe^ 

Mauritius, 
taanki, O, ^ F., Ckina, Japan, 
xmicolor, Qmdk^ East Indies. 
Grammistes oricntalis, Blecker, Mann'tiup, 
India, Australia, Indian Ocean, Phil- 
lippinea. 

AaJaoooephaloa seUegelii, ChuUh., Haaritina 

and Japanese Seas. 
Diploprion bifasciatum, K. ^ v. H., Madrae^ 

Java, China, Japan. 
Myriodon waigienais, ^ Waigiou, 

Port E.ssington. 
Pog^onoperca ocellata, Gnnfli., Amboyna, 
Genyoroge nigra, Guutlu, Red Sea. 

aaoolor, ^mlk., Amboyna, Celobee, K. 
Guinea. 

sebw, Guuih., Mozambique, Pondicherry, 
Java, Amboyna, Waigiou, Looisiade 
Amhipelago. 

bengalensi^ Gunih^ Red Sea, Mtiiritius, 
Indian Seas, Polynesia. 

csBruleovittata, Giinth., Mauritius. 

octovittata, O'untLj Mauritius. 

fiUas OiMli^Sedfiaa, Moianbiqve. 

ootat% Oanior, Bay ef Bengal, FSauig. 



marr]:inata, GutUh^ Mozambique, Ceylon, 

Amboyna, Lonisiade Archipelaixo. 
bottonensis, GuntU., Sumatra, Amboyna, 

N. Gninea. 
rivnlata, Ownih., Red Sea, IMalabar and 

Coromandel Coast, China, Japan. 
ca)ruleopunctata, Gunth., Sumatra, Coro- 
mandel. 
melanura, Gunth., Red Sea. 
amboinesis, Gunth., Amboyna, 
melanospilos, Gunth., Celebes, 
inlya* Qmih.^ Otaheiti. 
civia, Qmnih., Seychelfos. 
spilura, Ceylon. 
Mesoprion microchir, BM., Amboyna Sea. 
eparus, Giintky Japan Sea. 
carponotatuB, JKcA., N. Anstralia. 
bohar, Gtinfh., Red Sea, E. Africa, 
caudalis, C. V., Vanicolo lalanda. 
bitttjniatus, Guidh., Celebes, 
waigiensis, Ounih^ Waigiou, Pt. Essington. 
chrysotasnia, Bl.y Batavia Seas, 
argentimaculatus, Ctnifh.^ Red Sea. 
liueatus, Gunth., Waigiou, :Mo]ucca, Java, 
gembra, 0. §■ V., ]3ay of Bengal, Moluccas, 
borensie, Quuth., Borabora Island, 
cryflirinus, GuntI,., Red Sea. 
rangus, 0. §r Java, Ceylon, Coromandel 

coast, Malay Peninsula, 
madras, C. »5- 7., 

johnii, C A T Paeiao^ China, India, Ma. 

laya, Australia, 
fuscosceus, 0. ^' F., China, Celebes, Batjan. 
fulviflamma, fleefe., Bed Sea, Seychelles, 

Java, Amboyna, China, 
annularis, C. ,V T'., Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 

Chinese and Japanese Seas, 
malabariona, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra Soas. 
erythroptorns, C. F., Batavia, Sumbava. 
lineolatus, Gunth., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
timoriensis, GuntL, Timor, Japan. 
dodeoaoaaUms, Bleek., Amboyna. 
dodeoaoaaihoideB, BM., Amboyna, Ma- 
dras. 

vitta, Bh-ek., Japan, China, Java, Amboy- 
na, Lonisiade, Waigiou, N. Australia, 
bleekeri, Chimih.^ BatM, Amboyna. 
enneacanthus, Bleek., Batavia. 
semicinctus, 0. ^ F., Waigioo, Banwack, 
Ambi^na. 

quinqneUneatna, 0. ^ F., Bed Sea, Java. 
decu.ssatus, C. cj- F., Java, FkiUippuiea 
pomacanthns, Bleck., Amboyna. 
Glaucosoma burgeri, Richards., Japan, Hout- 
maa'a Abrothoa, S. W. Aoatralla. 

Fourth Ormip, PRrACANTHINA. 

Priacanthns boops, 0. §f f^, St. Helena, 
Mozambique, 
japonicna, Langsdotff Cape, China, Japan, 
nipbonionsi 0. §r Japan. 
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Uoehii, Blcel; Amboyna; Snxnatnu 

bcnmebari, T. ^- S., Japan, 
hamrubr, C. ^ V., Red Sea. 
carolinus, O.^V., Carolines, Baada Knra. 
sohmittii, JBZeeA., Fadang Sea. 

holocentrum, Bleelc, Batavin, Sumatra. 
macraoanthuB, 0. ^ K., Amboyna j Bata- 

via; Japan, 
dabins, T. ^ 8., Japan, 
tayciin?, Rich., Chinese Sen. 
Bpeculum, 0. §f V., Seycbelles. 

Fiflk Qrov^* Apogonina. 

Ambassis, F.mall fishep, living in the fresh 
and brackish waters and seas of the 
Indian Eegion, N. Australia, Dalmatia, 

Tobnstiu, OttnfA., Borneo. 

commereonii, 0. ^ F., Red Sea» lele of 
France, India, Australia. 

urotamia, Bieck.y Amboyna, Wahai. 

apogouoides, Bleeh.y B(Hmeo nv^rfl. 

kopaii, Bleeh., Siiigaporo. 

faaljaucnsis, B2e6i(k, Fresh waters of Ba^AQ, 
Amboyna. 

dusBumieri, C. Sf F., Malabar, Pinang, 
Java, China, Celebes, Amboyna, Ide 

of France, Seychelles, 
thermalis, G. §f K., Warm springs of Cania, 
Ceylon. 

nalna, (7. ^ F., Java, Pinang, Bengal, 
intermpta, Bletk^ Bataria^ Wahai and 

Cerara Seas- 
bonienses, Bleek.f Rivers of Boeroe. 
wollffii, BUek., Biyers of Borneo. 
vaeheUii, Skhard, Sea of Canton, 
macracanthns, Bleek y Sea of Batavia. 
macrolepis, Gunih., River Kapqas (Borneo) 
alta, 0. v., Bengal, 
ranga, C. 8f F., Mouth of the Ganges, 
oblonga, 6. cV F., Fresh waters of Bengal, 
bogoda, 0. 4- F., Mouth of the Qanges. 
Apogon heptastigma, Bhr€inh.% Bed Sea. 
hyaloeoma^Bfeelf., Batavia, Snmbawa, Am» 

boyna, Sumatra, 
iihermalis, C. ^ F., Warm springs of Cania 

(Ceylon.) 
poBeOcf»Ceni8 4* B-t Javanese Sesb 
godini, BleeJc, Coast of Sumatra, 
axillaris, Val., Ascension Island, 
leptacanthus, Bleck.y Sea of Teruate. 
nigromaeolatas, E. ^ J-., New Chunea. 
omcnlaris, K. ^ v. H , Java, Ceram. 
nematoptems, Bleek., Sea of Manado, 
trimacalatns, 0. ^ F., Buim, Moluccas, 
rbodopieros, Bleek^ Singapore. 
koOomatbdon, BUek.^ Temate, MolooOM. 
inargaritophoruB, Bleclc , Batjan. 
tfeniatua, Ehren.j Djetta (Red Sea.) 
amboiensis, Bleek. ^ Amboyna rivers, 
psagiensis, Bhek., Sea of Sangi. 
eenmanns, BM., S«a of Wabai (Ceiam.) 



iiigripinnis, C. ^5' F » China, India, Japan* 
ti£uiopterus, Bcnjiett., Isle of France, 
monochroos, Bleek.j Manado, Amboyna, 
Fecgee. 

maculosuH, C. S- F., Indian Seas, 
enneastignia, Rdjtpellt Massana (Red Sea.^ 
rappellii, Gunth.^ Australian Seas. 
wm gninen, Fafon., Java, Batavia, New 

Guinea, 
cupreus, Fhrmh., Rod Sea. 
hoeveuii, Blcek.y Amboyna Sea. 
trancatna, Bleek^ Batavia* 
bifaaeiatoB, BUppell., Red Sea, China, 
tiraorionsifs, Blerk., Timor, Kupang. 
baudauensis, Blcek., Banda Sea. 
annularis, Ruppell, Red Sea. Moaambiqac, 

Indian Ocean, 
lineatus, T. 4* Sch., Japanese Sea- 
quadrifasciatns, Valen., Java, Chinese 

Seas, Fuejee, Mozambique, 
semilineatos, T. ^ Sch.y Japanese Sea. 
chrysopomus, Bleek.., Sea of Maeassar. 
kalosoma, Bh rl-^ Sea of Bauka. 
frenatus, Vulen., New Guinea, 
kalloptems, BUtik.f Sea of Manado. 
iasdatas, Q, ^ Q., Feejee^ AustriUa, Mo> 

lucca, Mozambique, 
cyanosoma, Bleek.t Lawajong, (Solor.) 
mnltitenimtDs, Bleeh., Bima, Snmbava. 
hartzfcldii, Bleek., Sea of Amboyna 
chrysotfenia, J5/., Batavia. 
melas, Bl., Sambava, Celebes, Ambojna. 
oaatoris, Bl.j Bionw. 
lineolatas, Ehr., Red Sea. 
fucatus, Cant., Sea of Pinang. 
macropteru.s, K. ^ v. U., Java, 
bleekeri, lit., Batavia, Padang, Amboyni^ 
maoropteroidea, fil.. Sea of Lepar. 
bumensis, BZ,, Sea of Boeroe. 
zosterophorus, BL, Sea of Manado. 
Apogonichthys gracilis, BL^ Teruate. 
anritas, ChmUh^ Manritins, Bed Sea. 
polvstigma, Bl., Coram, Snmatt*a. 
amblyuropterus, Gimfh., Walini, Ceram. 
gla^, BL, Javan, Japan, Siu^pore. 
eannatuR, BL, Japan and Ohina. 
perdix, BL, Sea of Floris. 
aprion, Giinth., N. Australia Coasts. 
Chilodipterus octovittatus, 0. ^ F.| Rod 
Sea i Indian Ocean. 
Uneatas, OWJk., Bed Sea. 
quinquelineatus, 0. ^ F., Society lalands, 

Amboyna, Red Sea. 
apogouoides, Sea of Manado. 
amblyuroptenis, B2., Sea of Boeroe. 
Scombropa ehilodipteroides, Japan. 
Acropoma Japonioiim» Qtkr^ .Japan.. 

BmSk Chrovp, ObtAtiva. 
Odontoneotea flfylihrogMt«r»; QmUt*, 
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I>a]fl8 csodoTiitahis, 0. ^ Islt of Fmaoe. 

tapninrug, C. ^ F., China, Java, 
fascas, C. Sc F., Mauritias Mozambique, 
mar^natns, C. F., Java, Aaboyna, 

"Vanicolo, Fepjee. 
nipestris, 0. S- l"".. Fresh waiers of ^ranri- 

tius, Celebes, Amboyna, Feejee, Ooalaw. 
gnamensui, C. ^ F., Sea of Graam. 
Dennotti, BZ., Ceylon. 
ambis?iius, Guuth., Australia. 
vanicolaoBiBt 0. ^ V., 

Font, B, PaunpoiUTiDa. 

Therapon thcraps, (7. §r Vt lodia, Cfabai 
False Bay. 

obscnrns, C. ^ F., Pinanp. 

sqaalidas, C. §r F., Indian Ocean. 

rirgatns, Qwn^.^ Bay of Benfiral. 

ellipticas, Gunth., Australia rivers. 

cancellatus, Gimth., Java» Celebes. 

cinereus, C. ^* F., India. 

unicolor, Gunth., AnstniliA rivers. 

sskths, Ounth., Red Sea, E. AlHci^ Indian 
Sea.s, N. Australia. 

trivittatns. Cant., Indian Seas. 

gbebul, Ehren., Bed Sea, Java. 

OKyrhynchiis, T. 4* S.y Japan, China. 

quadrilineatup, C. 4* F., Java, China. 

cuvieri, B/-, Anstralin, Timor. 

ar|%ntea8, Guuth.f Cape, Indian Ocean, 
JColoocas. 

microlepis, Bupp. 
Helotes Boxlineatns, C. ^ V., Anstralia. 

poljtsenia, Bl , lialmaheira. 
mtapoma nigrum, 0. St F.» Pinang, Manilla. 

baste, 0. ^ F., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Sea.«5, N. Australia. 

nageb, liUpp., Red Sea, Sanda. 

pDnctalatnm, Bupp., Red Sea. 

dossiuniori, 0. ^V., Coromandsl Coast. 

Mrgentcnm, C. ^ F., Red Sea. 

arj^jTcum, Bl., 0. §f F., Coromandel, Su- 
matra, Batavia. 

paakssli, C. ^ F., Coromandol, Pinang. 

uaealatnm, GwiHu^ Bed Sea, Coromandel 
to Xew Guinea. 

aarituni, C. ^ F., Si&m, Pinang. 

tlierapon, BZ., BateTia. 

stridens, Biipp,^ Red Sea. 

japonicam, C. .V F., China, Japan. 
Hapalogeuys ui|2^ripiuni!«, T. ik 5., China. 

nraenmatQB, GwUh., Chinese Seas. 
INag^mma ^bbosnm, ff. ^ Samoa, 
Polynesia. 

crassi.spinnm, Riipp.j Red Sea. 

aiHne, Guuth.f N. W. Australiai Archi- 

gnseum, C- & v., Malabar Coast 
pertnsnm, Gnnth., Japaiioso Sea. 
centnrio, 0. ^ F., Seyobelles. 
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gaterina, 0. ^ V., Red Sea. 
pardalis, K. h v. H., Javatioso Sea. 
punotatum, Ehrenb., Red Sea, Tiinooma« 

lee, Java, Yanieolo^ Ohina Sen. 
cinctam, T. cj* S*., China. Japan SsBS. 
cha)todonoides, Gujiih.^ Batavia. 
pica, 0. ^ F., Otaheiti. 
orientale, OutUh., Ceylon, Bali, 
pietnm, C. A V., Pondioheny, Pinang« 

Java, Amboyna, China, Japan, 
balteatnm, K, & v, H-, Java. 
pcBcilopternm, C. & F., PonJicherry, 

Trincomallee, Molneoas, Japan, 
lessonii, C & F, "Waipfiou, Amboyna. 
albovittatam, Rnpp., Red Son, Manado. 
lineatum, C. A F., Ceylon, Pinang. 
radja, B2., Amboyna. 
eebte, Bl., Batavia, Banda Neira. 
goldmanni, BI-, Ternate. 
bajmatochir, Bf., Ternate. 
polyteenia, BL, MaoasMU*, N. Anstnlia. 
polyta)nioides, Bl., Solor, Amboyna. 
chrysotrenia, JU., Mar.issar, Celebes, 
reticalatum, Gunth.f Chinese Seas, 
nitidnm, OanM., Australia. 
Hyperoglyphe porosa, Bithards, AnstraHa. 
Lobotes anctorum, GnnOi., Atlantic, Bay of 

Bengal, Snnda, Molucca, China. 
Datnioides spolota,B2., Ganges mouth, Rivera 
of BonuK^ and Snmatra. 
microlepis, BL, Borneo rivers. 
Genres poeti, C. A F, Maho, Snnda. 
snbfasoiatas, 0. & F., Port Jackson, 
ovatos, (Tttfilfc., Anstoalia. 
abbreviatus, BL, Batavia, Amboyna. 
filamentoRus, C. & F., Pinang, Snnda, 

Moluccas, New Guinea, 
punetetos, 0. & F., Pondieherry, China, 
japonions, BL, Japan, China, 
acinaces, BL, Batavia. 
kapas, BL, Batavia. 

oyena, Gunth., Rod Sea, Islo of France* 
Sunda, Japan. 

maerosoma, BL, Gilolo, Amboyna. 

argyreus, 0. & V., Red Sea, Waigion, 
Strong, Tanna, Port Jackson. 

oblongna, C. & V. Ceylon. 
Scolopsis japonions, Chrntik., Bed Sea, Pon- 
dieherry, China. 

margaritifcr, C. & V., Batavia, Waigion. 

ciliatns, Lacep.^ Java, Amboyna, Koir 
CKiinea, Vanioolo. 

anratus, Cant., Java, Snmntra, Pinang. 

torqnatus, C. & V., Batavia, Moluccas. 

biliueatus, 0. F., Amboyna, Celebes. 

Hninott!atii8,B«(/)7>.,Bed Soa, Ceylon, China. 

inermis, T. <k S., Japan. 

monogramma, K. & r. H., Java, Molneoas. 

pbeoops, Gunth., Isle of Franco. 

temporalis, Ounth.^ Waigion, Vanicolo, 
New Chdnsa, Lonisinde. 
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personaias, C. Sf F., Java, Sumatra, 
ftvnatus, C. ^ V., Seychelles, HanritiiM. 
t'-ancellatus Gunlh., Polynesia^ SiUEUKtnk 
bleekeri, Gunth., Sea of Solor* 
^hauam, Gunth., Red Sea. 
pectinatus, Gunth., Java, 
longnlus, Bich., N. W. Amtralia. 
Icucof a'lii.i, B/., Banka. 
leuoota'iiioides, BL, Manado, Celebes, 
caninus, C. ^' V., Isow Guiuea. 

ilcterognatbodna bifasciatos, Bl.f Sumbawa. 
bellmuthii, Bl., Solor. 
xa&thopleura, BL, Batayia^ Amboyna. 
macrnrus, BL, ]3atavia. 
uemniati, Bl.^ Macassar, 
miorodon, Bl^ Batttvia^ Ambojna, Loaisi^ 
ade. 

Bentex argyrozona, C. Sf V., Cape. 

pt-ffiOfLi talis, Gunth., Cape. 

j uj)estn8, C. #■ v.. Cape. 

Diifar, JSArm., Bed Sea. 

bTpBelosoma^ Bl.^ Japan. 

griscus, T. iV Japau, Java, Sumatra. 

znicrodoii, BL, Buluoombu, Ceiebea. 

rivulalas, Kii^p.^ Hod Sea. 

lanltidenB, 0. ^ F., Bed Sea. 

basta, C. V., Malubar Goagt 

cynodon, BL, Archipclaga 

JSyiiapiis furcosus, 0 unfit Trincomalee, 
Amboyua, Louisiude, Australia. 

teniopteroa, 0, ^ F., Anetnlia, Molnooia. 

mnUoides, BL, Sibogba, Sninatra. 

upencoides, BL, Baxika. 

Kysron, BLf Nias. 

ovenuy Bl*f Macassar. 

inetopias, BL, Amboyna» 

hexodon, Q. Sf G., Timor. 

peronii, 0. J* V., Moluccas. 

variabilis, Bkrenb., Bed Sea. 

lutens, C. 4' F., Pondicherry. 

celebicus, Gunth., Macassar, Louislnde. 

nematopus, Gunth., Biilucomba» Celebes. 

japonicos, Gunth.^ Batavia. 

JUamentoBoa, OwUh., Bed Sea, Pondi- 
cherry. 

nemurus, Guuth., Amboyna. 
uematopborus, Gunth., Padau/r, Sumatra. 
Pristiponioidee typos, Sibogba^ W. Snmafara. 

Peaiapaa anroHneaias, (7. ^ F., Isle of 

Fi*ance, Moluccas, Louislnde Arobip. 

vitta, Q. ei G., Australia Coasts. 

vittatns, C, 4* K., East Indies. 

nnbfliiB, C^Dk, Pinang. 

nnioolor, 0. 8f V., East Indies. 

Ketosus, C. ^ v.. Sea of Batavia. 

pai-adiseus, Gunth., Polynesia, Sumatra. 
CbnfcopteruB dubius, Gunth^ Japan. 
Apbareoa ftiroatns, Gunth.^ Ue of Fraooe* 

mtilans, C. ^ F., Red Sea. 
jSmahs baiteatnsy 0. §f F., Cejlon. 



Caasio lanaris, Ehrenb., Bed Sea, Bata¥ia» 
New Ireland. 

xantbonotas, BL, Batavia. 
pisang, BL, Amboyna, Batavia* 
pinjalo, BL, Batavia. 

macnlatos, 0. Sf F., Amboyna, YanioQio, 

Ohina, Madi^;asoar. 
cserulaurena, JMe^.t Bed Sea» ilaariliiuiy 

btriutus, Kapji., Red Sea. 

chrysoKona, K. Sf v. H., Molneeai. / 

argenteas, C. tj- V., East Indies. 

tile, C. <t 1^., Caroline Islauds. 

cvliudricus, (7un//i., Madagascar. 

^ymnopterus, BL, Teraate. 
Erythiiidithys schlegelii, T. ^ S., Japan. 

Icucogi*ammicus, Gunth., Sunda, MoluooUl* 
Pentaphon gerreoides, Batavia^ Sunda. 

Fofli. 6. UoLuna. 

Upeneoides vittatus, Qunth.^ Bed Sea, Tndii^n 
Seas. 

tragnla,(7((jj//<., Indian Arcbipelago, Chiaa. 
sal {>h ureas, BL, Bed Sea, Ardupela^o, 
Cliiua. 

molnoooirifl, BL^ Amboyna. 

bensasi, BL, Japan. 

Kundnicu.**, BL, Indian Arcliipclago. 
Muiioidus ilavoliueatus, Laccy.f Bed Sea, 
China. 

aeylonicna, 0., 4* F., TrinoomalaB^ N*. 

Guinea, 
japonicos, Gunth.., Ja{^. 
Upenana barberinns, C. Sf V., Bed Sea, In« 
dian Seas. 

macronemns, Gunth., Red Sea. 

barberinoidea, BL, Ceram. 

indicos, Gunth.^ Indian Seas. 

spiloms, BL, Japan 

pleurospilos. BL, Japan, Amboyna. 

brandesii, BL, Banda-Neira, Mauritius 

malabaricas, C. Sf F., Malubar, Pbiiip- 

pine lalaads. 
trifasciatns, 0. §f F., Indian Ocean to 

Polynesia. 

cyclostoma, Gunth., Red Sea, Indian 

Ocean, Indian Archipelago, 
oxycepbalns, Bl , Manado, I.slc of Fraaoe. 
chrysopleuron, BL, Japau, China, 
jansenii, BL, Manado, Amboyna. 
dubius, T. 4" S.f Japan, 
biltneatna, 0, 4* Amboyna* 

Fam. 7. Sparid^ 

First Group. Cantharin'i. 

Cantharus grandoculis, C. ^ F, Seychelles. 

cwrulens, C, ^ V., Guam Sea, Mariannes. 

macolatas, O. 4* F., Indian Ocean. 

Mneolatus, C. 4* F.> Indian Ocean. 
BoK« One species £roux £. ladies. 
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Jrenidens forskalii, C. Sf T., A y^;e4able 

feeder, Red Sea, Mozambique. 
BireUa ponctata, Qrmjy China, Japan. 

TkWd Group. Saboouu 
Sargns capensis, Smith, Cape, 
noct, li/irmb.f Red Sea, Mediterranean, 
iventris, Patent Mozambique, 



Fourfh Group. Paouina. 

Lethrinus rostraios, K, & v, Sanda, Mo- 

hiccaa. 
aiaiboinensu, Amboyna. 
nematacauthuii, Bl.f Japan, Loniliade* 
richardsonii, Guntli.y Cbina Sea. 
reticulatus, C. ^ f^., N. Gainea, Banda. 
liilifiwB% £«(>p^ Bed Sea, Indiaa 86M. 
Itarak, Rupp.^ Bed Sea, Indian Sena, 
runak, RUpp., Red Sea, Ceylon. 
ooooseuBus, Ul.j Nova Selaia, Xokos. 
kallopteroB, Bl., Maaado. 
Mbulosiifl, 0. Bed Sea, Seyohdlea, 

Mosambique. 
opercolaria, 0, I* F., Batavia^ Bantam, 

Samarang. 
xanthotaaota, Bl, JaTa* Sumatra, 
ietttjanas, Bl, Samatra. 
g^Tpbodon, GuntJi.^ Louisiade Ajfchijpelago. 
i m^ t iacna, Gukth.y Rod Sea. 

w ihi m oid e e^ 0- ^ V., Batavia^ jbnbojna, 
Piulippuiei. 

iafmatopterus, T. ^ S., Japan* 

laudens, C. ^ N. Qninea. 
Sphfltodofi grandocnlM, Bupp., Bed Sea. 

Ittterodon, Griin/A., Halmfldici>% Amboyoa. 
Pagrua lauiarius, C. Sf K, Cape. 

omcolor, C. !f K, New Zealand, Austra- 
Ua» China. 

■^or, T. c5- .y., Japan, China. 

tumifrons, T. 6'., Japan Sea. 

cardinalis, Gunth.y China, Japan. 

iilameutosus, 0. Sf V., Mauritiua. 

ipinilbr, 0. ^ Bed Sea, Indian SeMU 
Chijsopbrjs latioeps, O. A Y.\ cristiceps, 
C tj- V. ; and gibbiceps, C. k K., Cape. 

wba, 0. if y.. Red Sea, lale of France, 



0. 4- v.. Red Sea. 
bi&sciata, 0. ^ K, Red Sea, Indian 
aries, T. ^ 6'., China, Java. 
Jaela^ QuniL, Buy of Bengal, China, Ja- 
pan. 

«^uiaara, C. Sf T., Ind. AxohipelagO. 

berda, RUpp., Red Sea. 
atutralia, Gunth., Australia. 

Fifth Group. PlMELEFfERlNA. 

i'imelepterua fascus, Cape, Red Sea. 
waigieuais, ^. ^ Cr., New Uuiuea, Java, 

junboyna. 
ttnntondf, B{., Teniate. 
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tahmel, Riipp., Red Sea* Indian Ocean 
and Archipelago to New Goinea. 

Faun, 8. SQVAifiPBHifBS. 

First Group, Ch.ctodontina. 

Chatodon atrigangalaa, Soland.^ From the 
Bed Sea to Polynena. 

trifaaeialis, (}. 0., Gaam, Baioe. 

setifer, BL, Bed Sea, Indian Sea, Po- 
lynesia. 

auriga, Forsk., Red Sea. 

ephippinm, 0. ir V,, Molneoas, Polynesia. 

semeion, Bleek. , Sea of Kokos. 

biocellatus, C. Sf V., Buru, Timor, Ooalan. 

ueaogallicus, C ^ K., Indian Ocean and 
Arehipelago. 

ocellatus, BL, East Indiee* 

modest us, SfJileg., Japan and China. 

talliii BLeak.f Sea of Banda>Neira. 

nnimaealatne, B2., Holoocaa, Polynesia. 

benneitii, Bleek., Molucca Sea, 

speculum, K. ^ H., Molucca Sea. 

quadrimaculatus, Graij, Sandwich Islands. 

meyeri, Schneid., Molucca Sea. 

omatissimns, 5o2a)M2., Moluccas, Polynesia* 

fremblii, lienu., Sandwich Islands. 

falcula, Bl., Sea of Batoe. 

dizoster, 0. ^ K., Sea uf Mauritius. 

oetofasoiatns, Om., Esst Indian Seas. 

nlietenais, 0, ^ Amboyna, Tentate, 
Ulietea. 

humeralis, Gthr., Sandwich IslandSt 

ooUaris, Bl., Japan ? 

pneteztatas. Cant., Sea of Piuang. 

reticulatus, C. ^ V., Polynesia. 

kleiuii, J3/., Indian Ocean and Archipelago. 

reinwardtii, Qthr., Molucca Sea. 

▼ittatns, SchneiJ., Red Sea to Polynesia. 

Casciatus, Fursk., Red Sua, China, 

pictns, Fursk.y Red Sea, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

Innnla, £00^., Lidtan Ooeaa and Arohi- 
pelago, Polynesia. 

vas^abuudus, L., Red Sea to Polynesia* 

guttatiasimns, Bunn., Sea of Ceylon. 

ponotato-fiMmatos, 6fr., Sea of Banda. 

xafflesii, Benn., Molnooa Sea, New Ireland. 

oxycephalus, Bleek., Sea of Tematew 

mesoleucns, Fomk.i Red Sea. 

domlis, Remvi.y Red Sea to Polynesia. 

coeUioanda, C. ^ v., Indian Ocean. 

areus, Sehletf., Sea of Japan. 

zanthurus, Bleek., Sea of Aniboyna. 

liueolatus, 0. ^ V., Rod Sea, Sea of Floriii. 

Selene, Bleek't Lawsjcng, Solor, Ani- 
boyna. 

miliuris, Q. ^ G., Sandwich Islands, 
baronessa, Snnda and Moluccas, 
lamtns, JS)&ren5., Bed Sea* 
tan*nigniiD, 0» ^ F., QaAm Seat 
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blackburni, I)pftjard., ^fanritins. 
ni*?ripinni8, Pe/., Mozambique, 
citiiuellus, Urotw., Mclncoas, Polynesia, 
yftwthoaaphalas. Benn., Ceyloa Sea. 
coeter, Benn., Mauritius Sea. 
clirysozonuB, K. t?" v. H., Moluccas, China, 
oligacautlius, Bleek.^ ludiau Archipelago, 
atripratns, TMng$A,, China Sea and Japan, 
polylepis. Bled'., Amboyna Sea. 
BOJcfasclatns, RichanU, \V. Australia. 
Cbelmo rostratus, L., Indiiui Seas, Australia, 
marginalia, Sdch., W. Coast of Anstralia. 
Ibugiiosim Broma,, Manrittaa, Polyne- 



sia. 



HeuiocbuB macrolepidotus, L., Mauritius, E. 

Indian Seas, N. W. Coast of AntMia. 
. monoceros, C, ^' Mauritius Sea. 

chrjrsostouin, Parl ino, ArcliipelagO. 

varius, 0. Moluccas, 
HolacaiitUuB annularis, Bl, Indian Seas. 

paeiidanxralariii, BUek., Sea of Uatam. 

iircnatliB, Gray., Sandwich island. 

leucopleura, Bleek., Lawiyoug, Solor, Am* 
bovna. 

Icpidolepis, BUek^ Sea of Batayta. 
diaeanthoSf Bodd,, Iiidian Ocean, Ardhi- 

pela^o. 

mulanuspilos, Bleek., Amboyna Sea. 

bispinoeoSi Otht,^ Amboyna Sea. 

sexBkriatns, K v. 11., Mcjlaooti. 

uavfirchus, C. JK" Amboyna, Banda. 

bi-color, Bl., E. Indian Archipelago. 

trimaculattts, 0. ^ F., Molneoaa. 

stanthometopon, Bleek.^ Sumatra Sea. 

xantburus, Iletm., Ceylon Sea. 

vrolikii, BIcvh., Cenim Sea and Amboyna. 

iiox, Bltek., Amboyna Sea. 

BeptentrionaUs, Japan Sea. 

imperator, Bl, Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 

nioobaricnuis, Schn.^ Archipclafjo. 

eemicircnlaios, C* ^' y.j Arclupelago, 
Polynesia. 

Btriatus, Biipp., Red Sea. 

ulternans, C. .V T., Sea of Madagascar. 

C8Braleu<<, Ehrenh., Red Sea. 

mesolencus, Bl.^ E. Indian Arcbipcl.-igo. 

<»hry80oepbaluR, Bleek, Sea of Batavia. 

inelanosoma, Bleek., Lawajong, Solor. 
Scatophagus argus, Indian Seas, Cbina. 
bougainvillii, C. ^ V., East Indies, 
cnmatos, 0. 9"' Rivers of Am bayna. 
BpbippoB orbis, Bl.% East Indian Seas. 
Prepnnc punctata, Jv., li ludiau tSeaa, N. 
W . C oast o t A Uh tr all a . 

Second Group, ScoRrirnNA. 
Scorpls fiequipiuuis, Ricli., Australia. 

Third Qrw^t Toxomu. 



Fam. 9. Cibuuitidjb. 

Cirrhitcs forsteri, Srhnrhl., E. Coast of 
Africa, Cape Sea«, to the Pacific, 
punctatos, C. Sr Indian Ocean, 
arcatus, Par/.-., ^Taui itius to the Paclfio- 
amblyccphalus, Bh cJ:., Sea of SengL 
aprinns, 0. ^ W Sea of Timor- 
ftsifkatoe, C. ^ y. Coast of Pendieberry. 
cincius, Gtlu-., Madagascar, Manritiiifty 
and Sandwich i.sland. 
Cirrhitichthys oxyrhynchns, BZeeL, Goram* 
grapitidopterus, Bleck'^ Sea of Amboyna. 
macnlatnp, loc^'p., Red Sea and Mmbti* 

tiuH to tlio Pacific, 
oxycuphalus, Bhek; Sea of Amboyna. 
aureus, tScUcy.f China, Japan. 
Oxycirrbites typos, Bleek.f Amboyna, Mauri- 
tins. 

Chilodartylns macroplerns, /'()rsf., Anstradia. 
zouatus, C, ^ F., China, Japan, 
qnadricomis, Oikr^ Japan, 
gibbosns, Bowlra., Wi Australia. 

Fam. 10. Teiglidj!. 

Fir»t Group, Hkteeolepidhta. 

Cbirus hexagramans, Patt., Japan, Golf of 
Georgia. 

lagooepbalas, PaU.^ Kuriles. 

octogrammus, PuZ2. ,Kamtscbat]ca,Kiir3e8. 
Agrammos scbl^Ui, Qthr^ Sea of Japati. 

Second Orcng^t SooBpjamuu 

Sebastes capensis, Gm., Cape Seas* 

inermis, C. ^ V.. Japan, N. W. AmeriMU 
pachyceplmlus, Schlpij., Japan, Chinas 
Ycutricosus, Sciilv4f,j Japan, 
macnlatns, 0. ^ F., Cape Seas, 
bongainvillii, G. Sf V. Indian Ocean, 
inarmoratus, 0. ^' v., Japan, Cliiua. 
Btrouj^ensis, 0. F., Arcbipelago, Poly- 



Tozotes jaenktor, PoO., India, PolyiMfia. 
micrdepis, QHvt^ Sian. 
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longioeps, J?/c/i., China. 
Bcrrulatus, Rich.^ China, 
miuutus, 0. ^ r., Polynesia, 
polylepis, Bleek-i Amboyua> Sumatra. 
Scorpajna picta, K. ^ v. II., ArohipelsgO. 
polv|)rion, Blcek.y Indian SeaS, 
cry th ram, 0. .j' V., Red Sea. 
cardiualis, Soland.y Austraba. 
baplodaot^las, Meek., Bands, Ceram, 
]>anda, KiV/i., "W. Australia, 
diabolus, C. Indian Ooeani Azehi- 

pelago, Otaheiti. 
nesogulioa, 0. ^ Ifavritias. 
gibbot^a, Schneid.f Cbina, Amboyna. 
cirrhnsi, Thii.nh., India, China^Jl^ 
chilioprista, R^p-y Red Sea. 
Uuiiaria, 0. A r., Onsim Sea. 
Pterois Tolitans, B. 
Australia. . 
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lannlafn, Schh:^., Japan, 
kodlpungi, Bleek., India^ Archipelago, 
Australia. 

mntennata, BL, Indian Ocean, Axohipel ago. 
cincta. Riipp., Bed Sm^ Navigator and 

Pearl Island, 
miles, Bcun., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
nebra, C. §- F„ Indian Ooeau, Archi- 

pelago. 

brae hyp tern, C S' Coram, Ambojna* 
heterura, Bltek., Amboyna. 
Pt«roidiohth js ambcnnensis, B?ee&., Ambo jna, 

N. Celebes. 
^ Tsnianoins triacanthns, lac^^^., Amboyna. 
I Apistns alatos, C. S- V. Indian Seaa. 
i israelitarDm, Ekrcnb.^ Ked Sea. 
I Enaeafiterygins pnailliu, J^pp., Red Sen. 
\ Pentaroge marmorata, C. F"., Timor, 
Auijtralia, Van Dieraen's Land. 
Tetraroge barbata, C. ^- K., Moluccas. 
■mUyoepIialafl, Sleek., Sea of Padang. 
rabripinni.", ScMcg., Sea of Japan, 
joacracanthnay BUek,, Sea of Waliai, N. 
Ceram. 

Unoteto, Peten., HosamViqae. 
kngispinis, C. ^ V., lodiaa Seaa. 
criata-galli, Glhr., Philippine Island, 
teaianotus, 0. ^ y., Indian Sea.o. 
darmaennihns, BUek., Wabai, N. Ceram. 
ediinata, OaiU., Finang. 

ProGopodasf s trapltinoides, C. ^ v., Tn^it^ 
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drac.pn.1, C. cjr F., Malabar Coast, 
depress! irons, Rich., Japan, Java, 
aiperrimna, G^., Bast Indies. 
aigiBr O. ^ Pondicherry ; Araboyna, 
Jollingeri, Blech., Inrlian Archipelago, 
leocoj^ter, 2ttc/>., Cliina, Amboyna. 
eoMoMM, X-^ China, Borneo, Jayai N. 
Zealanud. 

Aploactis aspera, Rich., Japan, China. 
Xricboplenra mollis, Rich., China Sea. 
Amphiprionichthjs apistus,. Bleek., Kokos. 
8jnancidinm homdnm, Lidia> AnstnUa, 
St. Helena. 

erosiim, Lan/jgd., Japan, 
fijwuiceia verrucosa, ScJmeid., Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Archipelago, Polynesia. 

Mtcroblepa, R!ch., New Guinea, Borneo. 
Jiicropns maculatus, Gray., Owiuhi, iiao. 

nnipiuna, 6Vay., Pacific. 
Uiaotta monodacl^lns, Schn,^ Indian Ocean, 
£. Indian Seas. 

posilios, Sehh'f;.^ Sea of Japan. 

trachjcephalns, Bleek., Manado, Celebes. 
PeIorfil»nientosnni, 0. ^ F., Mauritius. 

eavieri Grai/., Seas of China and Snmatn. 

maculatnm, C. .S- F., Sea of Waiginu. 

didactylam, Pali, New Ireland," Ceram. 

japonicum, O. & F., Cliiua, Japan. 

auaBtiaonm^ Sekleg., Sea of Japan. 
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ChoriamodaotyluR muUibarin^ BmI., Seaa 
of China and Madtae. 

Third Group, CormA. 

Podahrns oeniropomnii, Rkh., Mand of QueU 

park in the Straits of Korea* 
cottoidoa, Rirh., Sea of China. 
Centndermicbthys fasciatus, TTf^rl-., Japan, 

month of the Yungtsec-Kiang-Kew in 

north of China, Philippine ral*»^ ^ff. 
Hemilopidotns trachnr|i% PoU., Xkmto* 

chatka, Kuriles. 
Polycanlus elongatus, 0. ^ F., Indian Seas. 
Plalyoephalna ineidiator, Fonk,, Bad Sea, 

Coasts of C. Africa, through Indian fieaa 

to N. W. Australia, 
grandispinis, C. F., India, 
punotatns, C. ^ F., Trincomalee, Batayia, 

Vanicolo. 
qnoyi, Blcck., Tomato, Amboyna, 
inalabaricuf, 0. S' F., India, 
japonion^ TUee., China and Japan, 
^tiatns, Sc7deg.y Japan. 
isacanthuB, C. ^ V., Waigiou, Bom* 
serratus, C. ^' F., Trincomalee. 
polyodon, Bleek., Batavia. 
malayanns, BIceh., Padang. 
tentaculatus, Ri'ij^p., Red Sea. 
nematophthalmus, Gfhr., Australian Seal, 
cirronasus, iCich., Botany Bay. 
tnbercBlatoa, 0.§rV. .Trincomalee^ Madna. 
acaber, Gm., Indian Ocean, 
nef^lectus, Trosch., Indian Seas, 
suppositus, Trosch., Indian Ocean, 
hatoTiensia, Bleeh.^ Batavia. 
pristis, Peters., Mozambique, 
marrolcpis, lih ^lc, Japan, 
bobossuk, Blcck., JJatavia. 
pristiger, 0. Sf F., N. Guinea, Celebea, Ter- 

nate, Java, 
celebicns, Bleek., Manado, Celehes. 
asper, 0. ^- F., Japan, China, 
spinosus, Schleg., Japan. 
Hoplicbthya langsdorffii, 0. ^ F., Japan, 

China. 

Bcmbras japonicus, C. ^ F., Sea of Japan. 

curtns, tScldeg., Sea of Japan. 
Prionotns japonicus, Bleek., Sea of Japan. 
Lepidotrigla papilio, 0. S' F., Indian Ocean. 

burn^eri, iS'r///r;/., Jnpan, Chinese Seas. 
Trigla hemibticta, l^chlcj., Sea of Japan. 

plenraoanthica,jB»cA., Sydney Cove. 

kamn, Zeav., New Zealand to China, 

Four fit Group. CATArnRACTI. 

Agonns acipenserinos, Ttiet., Kamf^l^ affc-a^ 
N. W. America, 
dodekaedrus, Tiles., EamtMhaika. 

rostratns, Tiles., Kamtschatka, Emilea. 

stegophthalmus. Tiles., Kuriles. 
quadiicorjiid, 0. §f F, Kamtschatka, 

w 
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2^6i^(eilias laiiceps, SeUeg^ Ambojna. 

oricntale, Schleg., Japanese Sea» 
molQccense, Bhelc.y ^foluccaa. 
rieffeli, Kanp.^ Eiist Indies, 
paoljlopterns oriontalis, Lacep.f 
Ocean, Archipelago, 
macracanthus, Bh'< h., Moluccas. 

FoM, 11. Tbachihidx. 

First Qrotip. Ubanoscopwa. 

Uranoscopas cognatus, GanLf Pinang. 

wMxoB, 0. ^ F., lacKim Ocean. 

gattatns, C. ^* F., Pondioheny* 
- bicinctaH, Sck^eg,, Japan, Ohina, Am* 

boyna. 

asper, iychh^^,, China, Japan, 
fflibarbis, C F., Indlaa Ocean. 
Anema elongatnm, Srhh'g.^ Japan, 
inerme, (7. §r Indian Seaa. 

£f0fload Qroup. TnoHonoiA* 

Perds nfibnlosa, 0. ^ F.^ManriHns, Shaiks* 
Baj, New Hollaad, Depnch Island. 

pan eta lata, 0. V., Mauritias. 
iiexophthalma, Hhr,, Bed Sea to Lou- 
isiade. 

oylindricaj Bt., Molncoas, ChineBe Sea. 

' zant'faozona, Bl' lc, Batavia. 
pnlcliella, C. S' V., Japan, 
canccllata, C. F., India, Lonisiadc. 
tetracauthus, Lacep., Java, Ambojna, 
Fecgee. 

millepnnctato, Q(hr., Ceylon Ooart. 

BBxfasciata, ScMej.y Japan Sea. 
Silla^o sihania, Forsh.j Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
japonica, Schle(j.y Moluccas, Japan, 
xnacolata, Q. ^ G^, Anatralia, Archipelago, 
punctata, €, f F., Aastralian Seaa. 
Otiiata, 0. ^ F., Australian Seas, 
macrolopis, Tfhwl'.^ Batavia, BalL 
chondropus, Blcek., Molnccas. 
domiaa, 0. ^ F., Bay of Bengal, ArcbipeL 

• Trichcdon steUeri^ G. ^ F., Kamtschatka. 
Latilus ar^entaios, C. ^ F., Japan^ China. 

doliatas, C. ^ F , Mauritius. 

Fourth Group. Pseddochromtdes. 
Opisthoenathna nig;roniarginatus, Riipp., 
Bed Se% Coatfc of Ponoicherry. 

• aoloiensia, Bled-., Sea of Lawt^ong, Solor. 
roscnberf^'i, T>hil\, Sea ofNias. 

Pseudochrorais olivaccns, Riipp.^ B*ed Sea> 

foscns, M, ^' T., Archipelago. 

zaathochir, Bleisk,, Sea of Manado. 

ndastns, M ^' T.y Philippine Island. 

flavivertex, Riipp.^ Red Sea. 

tapeinosoma, Bh-ek, Amboyna. 

polyacauthuB, Bleek.^ Temate. 
Caolilops cyclophthalninsf U, ^ T., Snnda. 

melanotoBnia, BleeJe.j MacMBar. J 

^pilopftemi^ JBl$ek,t 



PeendopleBiopa tjpoa, Blsek^ Sea of ( 

Tarn. 12. Scianidje. 

First Ormtp. ScoMBRiXA. 

tTmbrina dussumieri, (7. §(" F., £astli 
amblyci phalna, Bleeik., Ambcyoa. 
ms8ellit, C. 4* Vtnagapatam, 

China. 

macroptera, Bleek., Priaman, Snmi 

Seinna diacanthn9,inaculata^ S^clni' id, 
qneliar, Pondi cherry, Malabar. 
macrophthaliiiuH, liUck., Batavia, I 

Samaran^ Paanman. 
sina, a ir V,, Pondioherry, MiU 
pan. 

dnsRumieri, C. S' F., Malabar, 1 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, C 
Inchyoepbalna, Bleeh., Bmn of B 

manixig, Borneo, 
bypoatoma, Bleek.^ Padang, SoniAtr 
pofdmanni, Bheh.y Batjan. 
microdon, Bleek., Batavia, Sam 

Surabaja. 
▼ogleri, Bleeh., Snmalra. 
bomeonsis,.Bk0ft.,Biyer8 Baadjenn 
Borneo. 

brevidorsalis, Gthr.t East Indies. 

Corvina cirja, Biich H-rm., Gann^cs, 
miles, 0. ^' v.. Bozahtiy Seas, C 
Coromandel, Tenasserim, Pinang, 
coitor, Buck. Ham.^ Ganges, Irru«« 
polycladisons, Bleeh.f Bivers Baa^ 
siny?, Borneo. ' 
axillaris, C ^ F, Malabar. I 
carutta, BfocA., Tranqaebar, Foam 
Pinang. 

plagiostoma, Blrrlc, Sea of Madura, 
.belangerii, 0. ^- V., I^falabar, Pinan 
layan Peninsula, Singapore Bon 
lobata, F., Malabar. _ 
Bemanctnoaa, 0. ^ V., Oca, Poatt 
China. 

aJbida, C. 4" F., Malabar, Chinese S 
Jubata, Bleek.^ Riven of Bandjermi 
Borneo. 

OtoHtlins requidcns, C. V., Cape Sej 
ruber, Srhiwi'l, Coromaudel, * 
Malayan Peninsula. J 
Braentona, K. ^ H., China* Japam S 

Halabar. 
macnlatas, K. IT., Pinanjr, ^ 

Peninsula, Singapore, Batavift- 
bispinosus, C. §• V., Rangoon, 
biteoides, Bleeh^ Batam. 

Collichthys Incido, Rich., Chinese Se^ 
biaurita. Cant., Chnsan, Pmaag. 
Peninsnla) Singapore, JhtsfiOi 
soritn* I 
pama, Bueh. Jfom., Bvj of B enga'- 
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13. PoLTXEMrnji. 
midtifilit, SeMe^i^ Bornao rivera 



psndjsns, L., Indian Seas. 

JBleek.f Borneo, 
nr. 0. 4r Bfttavia. 
tjlos, C. ^ F., Indian Soaa. 

jFtirsviiitns, Gihr., Cliinese Sea. 

[Imo^emas, 0. A- F., Indian Seas. 
boHtboaemag, u. ^ F., OoroBuaidfli. 

mdi^ai^r^ M«iritii». 

BZ-^ft., Ternate. 

fis, B^, Indian Seas. 
?,/?/. /;., Sea of Priaraan, Samatra. 
ShaiCf Indian Seas, Awbrftlia. 

if Qthr,t Amboyna, Gaatalcaoa. 

P|IA§9!, L.J Indian Seas, South " 
^ifeadif^Mns, iSAatr, Indian Seas< 
jas, Bh ek., Batavia. 

Fim. 14. SpnYR.?:NiD.€. 




jello, C. <V v., Red Sea, Cnpe, 
— y'of Bengal, Pmang, Jaya, Amboy ua. 

C. ^ F., Batev«s CSalentta^ New 

Camea, Oiaheite. 
, L C. *5" F, Japan, 
cri^- - nii, 0. ^ F., Javn^ Molaccas, 

ii_z::>Lan. 

■fBfoiiis, StUeg., Japan. 

teuri, O. ^ F.» Indian Omwb, Ma«- 

^"ii^ata, C F., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
, , £kT of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Moluccaa, 
?ait Jackson. 
lagBr, Bleefe., Batavia, Batjan. 
Wijgnathns, BM., Batavia, Ba^an 
.Irtwaoda, R'T/'-, Red Sea. 
^KO, Riipp-t I^d Sea. 

jpa/n. 15. TRicniDRiD.^. 

UncMtms Bavala, Cup., Indian Seas. 

jijoiicap, ScJtleg,, Japan. 
• Bttlieng, zy, GhinaL 

tenela, Fanhf Indian Ooeaif, Axvh^ 

Ugo. 

Itjor, Bheh.f Sea of Manado. 

prometheoides, BUeh.^ Amboyna. 

/'am. 16. ScoMBRiD.1:. 

F'n-sif Gi-onp. SCOMBRINA. 

pncnmatophorus, Dcla R., Mcdi(cr- 
nnean^ Cape of Good Hope, Atlautic. 
jMHaba BZeeA:., Japan, 
ntnlasicos, C. ^- F., AnstraliAfAmboylia. 
Jo?, C. ^ v., Moluccas to Polynesia, 
laclnccensia, BJe>?k.j Amboyna. 
chrysozonns, Rujpp.f Bed Sea. 
h&agorta, Out;., Bed Sea, Indian Seaft. 
iinolijaoma, B2eel*., Batavia. 
waJlepMaa, A»fp., Bed Sea» Pinang, 
China. 

tupdnooephaliifl, Bleek,, Japan. 



Tbynnus affinis, Cant., Pinang. 
ton^gol, 2>/r» A:., Batavia, 
thunnina, C. 4' F., E. Indies, Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic, 
pclamys, C. ^5' F., Atlanfcio, Bidian Ocean, 
albacora, Low^., Atlantic, 
pacificus, C. iV F,, Indian Ocean, 
bilineataa, Uiipp.f Red Sea. 
Pelamya orienfealie) 8ehle<i.y Japan, 
nuda, Oihr, Rod Sea. 
cbilensis, C. ^' F., Pacific' 
Auxis rocliei, Mediterranean, Atlan- 

tic, Indian Archipelago, 
tapeinosomai Bleek^ Japan. 
Cybium commersonii, JUacip-f E. Africa 
Indian Sean, 
lineolatuni, C. Sr F., Indian Seas, 
intcn upturn, 0. ^ F., PondicheiTy. 
gatfaftim, 8ehnmd,j Bidian 8eaa. 
niphoninm, C. ^- F., Japan, 
croockewitii, Blet l'., Banka. 
flavo-brunneuni, Smithy Cape Seas, 
sara, Bt nn., Loo-choo. 
Blftcate nigra, B2., Indian Seas, America. 
Echeneis albescens, Sc///' ;/., China, Japan, 
bracbyptera, Ijinve., Madeira, N. Aniorirn, 
Brazil, Japanese, China Seas, Sumatra, 
scutaia, (?//</•., Indian Ocean. 

Second Group. NOMIIKA. 

NoTTieus peronii, 0. ^' F., Java. 
Ditrema lere, Othr.f Sea of Japan. 

TJM Qroup. OmiNA. 

Zeus fabcr, L., Mediterranean, Atiaatio coast 

of Europe, Australian Seaa. 
japonicus, G. ^- F., Japan, 
capensis, C. F., Cape Seas. 

Fourth Group. Stromateina. 

Stromateus atous, C. ^- F., Indian Seas, 
cinerens, BL, Indian Seas, 
argeniuus, BL, Indian Seas.- , 
niger, Bl.., Indian Seas. 

Fifth Group. CORTPHJCXINA. 

Corypha;na hippurus, L., Alediterranean, At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

soomboraidesy LacSp., Macns^^ar, Pacific. 
Brama-dussnraieri, 0. F, Indian Ocean. 

orcini, C. S' F., Indian Ocean. 
Poteraclis velifer, Ball., Indian Ocean. 
Schedophilus maculatos, Qthr.t China. Sets* 
Mene oiacalata, Sekneid.^ Indian Seas. 

Fam. 17. Carangid.e. 

Fird Group. Carangisa. 

Carangichthys typns, Bfr/'fe., Celebes. 
Caranx rottleri, Bl, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
maorosoma, Bleek,, Batavia. 
muroadsi, ScfUeg^ Ternate. 
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•Carangid^, 



kurrft, C. ^ V., liatavia, iied Sea, Coro- 

numdel. 
knrroides, Bleek., Amboyna. 
kilic'he, C, Sf' F., Pondiclicrry. 
maruHdsi, ticideg., Japnn, Chioa. 
crnmenophtbalmuf), Bl.^ W, Africft| Atlan- 

tic coasts of Tropical America^ Red 

Sea, Indian Ocean, Polynesia. 
haRseltii, Bleek,f Sunda, Moiuccas, Bed 

Sea. 

torrna, Jen., Seas of Otalieili, BaiftTUL 

gymnoRtethoides, Bleek., Batnvia. 
novsB Guinctp, C. if F., New Guinea, 
boops, C ^- V.f Batavia, Aoibujua, Yani- 
eolo. 

liogloRsus, Olhr., Batavia, Sumatra, 
djtnldnba, Forvk., Bed Sea« Foodicheny, 

Piuaug Sea. 
calla, 0, 8r F., B«d Sea, lodian Ooeao, 

Arobipelnpro. 
macriirus, ]!h i^l-., Bntavia. 
xanthurus, K. §' v. Sejcbelles to New 

Guinea, 
nalam, Blcek., Batavia. 
brevis, BheL-., Batavia. 
plagiotaania, Bleek.^ Amboyna. 
ire, 0. Sf F., Pondicherry, Madras- 
pneuttast 'Bmn,^ BataTia, Snmaim. 
nalabaricns, SchMii.^ Bed fiea* lactiaa 

Seas, Anstralia. 

talamparoides, Bleek., Seas of SibogbSi 
Smnatm, Ceylon. 

eqnnla, Schleg.^ Japan. 

liemigymnosteMius, Blceh.^ Batavia* 

bajad, Forsk., Red Sea, Batavia. 

fafvogattatus, Forsk., Red Sea. 

ferdan, Forxk., Red Sea. 

hrockmoyeri, Ble^k., Java. 

leptulepis, 0. §f F., ArcbipelagOy Austra- 
lia. 

hfllvoltts, Tor$t, Bed Sea, Atiantie. 

nraspis, Gihr., Amboyna. 

epeciosus, Forskt Sea, India to 

Holland, 
ruppellii, Ottr., Bed Sea. 
nelampygos, 0, 4" Hanritins, Pol/ne- 

sia. 

jarra, C. Sf F, Coromandel, Samatra, Am- 
boyna. 
cjnooon, Blcek., Batavia. 
sansum, Fonk,, Bed Sea, Manritins, Coro- 

mandeL 

carangns, Bl., Tnd^ Ocean, Archipelago, 
W. Africa to Atlantic, America. 

bippos, L., Indinn Seas, Pacifio, Anstnlia, 
Atlantic, Ameriia. 

atropas, Schneid., Indian Seas. 

opbthalmotnnia, Bhek., Amboyna. 

oblongUH, C. 4" F, Archipelacfo, Polynesia. 

chrysophryoidee, Bleek.^ Batavia^ Seychel- 
les. 



dinema, Bleek., Batavia. 

armatns, Forsk., Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 

N. Guinea, 
ciliarls, BL, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
gallus, L., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 
Micropteryx cbrysuniB, L., W. AfHea, Atlailw 

tic, Amcricti, Coast of Condicheny* 

Scriula dunun-ilii, MitM*, iieditemitmaTip 

Japan, China, 
lalaudii, C. 4' F., Brazil, Atlantic, Cape 

Good Hope, Japanese Sea. 
qninquoradiata, Schleg., Japan, 
tftpeiiionu'topon, Bl''*'k., Lnwnjong, Solor. 
uigru-iaticiata, Riqjp., Red Sea, Indian 

Ocean, Archipelago, Louisiads. 
intermedia, Schh fj., Japan, 
dnssumieri, C. ^' V., Gulf of Bengal* 
gigas, Glhr., Australia. 
Serioliobthys bimnnnlatns, Q. 8fQ., Batavji^ 

Amboyna, Keeling Island, New Gnine** 
Nauclerus compresFns, (/. ^ F, Moluccas, 
brachyceutras, C. If V.^ Indian Ocean, - 

Moluccas. 

Porthmens argentens, 0, ^ F., Indma 

Ocean, Cape. 
Chorinemus lyaan, Fonk^ Bed Sea» N. W» 

Australia, 
tala, 0. ^ F., Malabar, 
toloo, C. Sr F, Red Sea, East ladiM. 
tol, C. tj- r., Indian Seas, 
sancti Petri, C. ^ F., Indian Seas, Afirica* 
orientalis, Sehhg., Japan. 
Tracbynotna ovatns, L., Indian Oeean, 

Archipelago to Aostralia, Awi^w^a. to 

Africa. 
baHIonii, Laefy. 

oblongns, 0. F., Pondiehenj, 

Sumatra, 
melo. Rich., China, Japan. 
Psettns argcuteus, L., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 

Australia^ Polynesia, 
falciform is, Xoe^.. Bed Ssa, Yanloolo^ 

China. 

Platax vcspertilio, Bl., Africa,Indtan Seas, 
orbienlaris, JPowft., Bed Sea, Archipelago, 

N. W. Australia, 
boorsii, Block., Maccassar. 
raynaldi, 0. Sir F, Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
xanihopns, Bleeh.^ Batavia. 
arthriticos, Be<j., Pinang, Batavia^ Am<* 

bo3'na. 

teira, Forsk., Indian and Chinese Scn.s. 
Zanclus cornutuH, L., Indian Ocean, Archijpo* 

lago, Polynesia. 
Psenes javanicus, C. Sf F, Java, Amboyna. 
leuourns, C. S,' F., Indian Ocean, Port 

Jackson, Paciiic. 
gnamensis, 0. 4r F., Guam, 
anomalus, Schleg., Japan. 
Bqunla fascinta, Lacrp.^ Bed Sea, Tnrliifcii 
Ocean, Archipelago. 
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It, Red Sea, India, AvtMuL 

C. ^' F., Red Sea, Indian 8«ai. 
faKdieri, C- .S" F-, Indinn Seaa. 
|C»>ides, Bh elc, Batavia. 

is, £^cAZt'^., China, Japan. 
£8, Bleek.f Arcliipeiago. 
idotf, Ctfv., Ked Sea» Indian Seafl. 
T^i. C'-r., Indian Seas. 

C. T',, Rt d Sea, Java, Timor, 
iaia, C'. ^' v., Indian Seas. 
^H^s, OiMr^ Amhojnm. 
iiTzU:a, ^'c/<^ y., Jnpan. 
i^ii-i'iix, jBZ., Indian Soas. 
.kenpta, C. ^ F., Indian Seaa, N. W. 

A*--tralia. 
f£r7.et[>s, C. if F., Manritiia. 
iccgim^uias, Cani., Malayan Paningnfa. 
^linuta, jBI., Indian Seas, 
formis, Rnjrp., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 
taria, h'orsk.^ Saniatra, Tanna. 
delicatnlas, C. Sf F., Indiail Smi.. 

Sfleond CTroiip. Kvrtina. 

compressns, Wliitc.y AQsiralia. 
I* Bterr-i, C. ^' F,, Archipelago, Polynesia. 
[ Bttf^ C ^ F., Indian Ocean, Archi- 
1, Sea of Vanicolo. 
, C. ^ v., India, China^ Ji^aiu 
] Tih ■iims Indian Saaa. 

Ftim. 1 8. XiPUiiD.E. 

fcpboras gladius, X., Tropical Seas.. 
•QstUlia, Schlt-g.j Japan. 
inwlttuB, liiipp.. Bed Sea* 
lAHbeiii, TaUa Bay. 




Fam 19. Qobiid^ 

(7nM(p. GoBmi. 

0. ^ V.^ Cape, 
gcarittatus, Blrt k.y Otaheite. 
tH2Dlepig, BU'rJc.y Java, Madura, Samaiia. 
Cjcfcfplerus, C. T'., New Ireland. 
oploiKouns, C. ^ F., Massoab, Red Sea. 
beans, Jenynt.., Chatham Island. 
opUcalmopojrna, Bleeifc., Ainboyaa. 
•tacnrus, /*e/er#., Moxambiqno. 
ticj^, A' c^- 1 II , Pinaug, Bombay, Jaya, 

Gaiuea» Yanicola. 
^ftau, C. ^ F.* Java, Amboyiia, Celehw. 
aiWiaoides, Pcfcs., Mozambique. 
I*^goides, BUeh.f Archipelago. 
^^fB^mnopomos, Bl.y Macassai', £iliton. 
l*oerilatus, C'. «5* F., Pondichorry. 
**atis, JU^., Bed Sea, Archipelago, 

^^ilippino Island, N. W. Australia, 
r^ns, //.. East Indies. 
^*Mii.punctatns, 0, §f F., Coromandel, 



*l>iitai, Gan^., Pinaog. 



albo-pnnisiatas, C. ^ F., Bed See, Indiw 

Ocean, Fecrjee* Port Epsinpton. 
nebnlo-punctHtus, C. cV V., Red Sea, Ho» 

znnibiqne, Trut^t^an, W. Sumatra, 
nox, Llt'ck.y Sumatra, Nias, Solar, 
filoans, 0. Sr. F., Manritins. 
apOgoniuR, Pinang. 
Fudnnundio, B. H.y Hciogl}-. Calcntfa, 
crinin-er, C. S^' V., Australia, N. Guinea,. 

Archipelago, Pinang, Malabar, 
ooooeeneis, Bleek.y Sea of New SellDA.. 
polyoynodon, Bli < l\, Pasuruam. 
rei(diii, Bf" L- , Padang, Sumatrn. 
sumatranus, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra, 
phaiospilosoma, Blt ek., Java, Madura* 
eemidoliatnfi, C. ^ F., Yaaioolo, Bed See.^ 
boevenii. Bin I-., Rivers of Sambas, Borneo, 
tambnjon, IJUck,, Rivera of Panimbeng, 

Tjihiwong, Java, Bali, 
iavauicus, .^/ct;^.,Kivera of S. Java, Booroo. 
Wneensie, Bandjermaasing, Bonieo,L 

Sumatra. 
TOclanurus, Bleek. ^ Java, Biliton. 
oxypterus, Bluck., Lake Grati, Java. 
echinocephaluB, Ixupp.y MoBsuab, Cliina. 
bitelatns, C. Sf F., Bed Sea. 
notacanthuB, Bhfk,^ Coram. 
caninoidoF, IJl. Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 
oplithalmota nia, BL Selma, Celebe8,Cbina. 
chiuensis, Osbcdcs China, Java Rivers, 
oaninna, 0. §r F., Archipelago, China, 
▼enenatns, C. ^-V., Pondicberry,Kurra6hefc 
cyanomns, Bh i l-., Madura, Banka, Java, 
cblorostigmatoid^, Bleek.p Madnr^ Jara, 

Borneo, 
fienatne, Gthr^t AveiralUk 
cyanoclavis, Canf., Pinang, 
brevirostrls, Gihr., China, 
caucrensis, Bleck., Caurer, Sumatra, 
bontii, Bleek., Rivers of Madura, Java* 
phaioroelaa, Blee^., Hadora, Java, 
xantbosoma, Bleck.y Cdebea, BooviO^ 

Amboyna, Ccram, Coram, 
baliiuoidcs, LL, Sumanah, K. Madura, 
gymnuuchen, Bleek., Rivera oi Jcddo. 
pleurostigma, Bleek., Java, 
gastrospilus, Bleek., Batavia. 
microphthalmus, Gihr.^ Australia^ 
acutipinnis, C ^- F., Malabar, 
spcctabilis. Gthr., East Indies, 
signatus, Pet, Mosamhiqne. 
polynema, BlcJ^., China, Japan, Hadne. 
margaritums, Kicluuds., MacaO» 
temminckii, Bkck., Java, 
mystacinus, C. ^* F., Java, 
tentacnlaiis, 0, V., Java, Hiadnia, 8a« 
matra. 

opbthalmonema, Blri:7:., Teraate. 
microlepi8,iy/., Pinang, Java, Madura, China, 
papuensis, C7, ^ K., Aostralia, Uoinea, 
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bclosso, BL, Rivera of Bantoa, Java, Nias. 

ffiaco-fascuH, Peters.^ Mazambiqae. 

ooelfauris, Broutt.^ M%arilriiM, Olahetti. 

gramraepomns, Tilrck., Java, Celebes, 
Borneo, B ili. Booroo, Amboyna, Suma- 
tra, Bitjan, Ceylon, Mbdiv^s. 

gymaoporna<i, BL^ Seas of Priaman, Jara. 

favatmens, SckUj , Na'^h \ki B ly, 

xanthozon-i, Ji'^-Jc , Rivers or,riiv.i,B>rneo. 

pphinx, 0. ^ v., Guinea, ArchipglagJ. 

pUaliDaa, 0. 4' V.y Archipelago, Vanioolo. 

8em.ioiacta.s, Benn., Maaritias. 

ftlbnmiciilafus, R>ipp.. M issnah. 
, decassatus, Bleek.^ iiirors Nias, GelebaSi 
Booroo. 

Ijynoensis, Richards.^ W. Afuinlta^ Philip- 
pines, Biliton, Java. 

cffiruleopuncfntu-i, R'ipp.. Massnah* 

o/aaota)aia, Dlevlc, Batavia. 

niYeatoB, O. ^ F,, Java. 

crjptocentras, 0. ^ V., Mattoah, Bed Sea. 

russu"?, Oiini., Pinan^. 

Toigtii, Ble>ik., Celebes, Nias, Siimafcra, N. 
Holland. 

polyoplithalmas, Bhiilc, BataWo. 

knntteli, Bln^Jc, China, Japan. 

arabicus, Gm.t Hed Sea. 

fontanesii, Bl.f Balacamba, Celebei^ Am- 
boyna. 

pymnoocpbalns, Blcel:., Batavia. 

petropbilas, Bleek., Ja7a> Bali, Sumatra, 
Timor, Goram. 

iitig'mothonns, Biek,, OanioQ. 

flavimanns, SchJ>'rf., Najjasiki Bay. 

hexanonn, Bl'ch., Nairasaki.Sea of NIphon. 

ommataras, i^icA., Taagtze Kiang, C^a- 
ton> Amoy. 

fcasta* SheMeg., Japan. 

virgoi ScJdeg., Nagasaki Bay. 
Apooryptes ianceolatus, 6'c/»i., Indian Seas* 

dentatns, 0. <$- F., Pondioherry, Bengal. 

"bornecnsis, Bleck.^ BandjermaBsing Rivers. 

bain, BucK Ham,, Qaages, Hoo^lj, Cal- 
cutta. 

aerperaster, Rich., China Seas, 
rictnosna, C. S,- V., Madras, Pondichorry. 
tnacrolepis, Bleek-, BandjormaMinjf Rivers, 
noxipinnis, Cant., PinanjT. 
benlei, Bleeh, Java, Madura, 
madnrensis, Bleek., Java, Madara. 
glyphiflodon, Bleck., Batavia. 
brachypt'?rns, BleeL, Lake Grati, Pasa- 
an, Java. 

OobioBoma maorogoalhoci, Bl, River Jeddo. 

Gobiodon citrinuH, Rlij>p., Rod S'?a. 
rivnlatus, ;?//>;)., Juballsld., H-<1 Soa. 
qninauc-strigatus, C. ^ K, Tongitabou, 

Solar, Booroo, Ooram, Sambawa,« 
ceramensis, Blech, China, Wahai, Borneo, 

Amboynn, Fcojee. 
liistrio, ^, v. Suada,FriendBbip laid. 



botcrospilos, Blcek., Kajoli* 
micropns, Gthr., China, 
eryfchrophatos, Bleeker. 
Triamophoriohthya trigonocephalUy OttL, 

(1 ' • 

barbatoa, Gthr., China. 
Sicydinm lagocephalnm, Kolr^ Birem 

Manritius, Bunrbon, 
laticeps C. V. B')urbon Rivers, 
stimpsoni, QiU.^ River:} Uilo, Hawaii, 
zanmnromi Bhek.^ Rivers Sumatra, Bali* 
micrnram, Blck., Risers Amboyna, Bali, 
macrostetholepis, Bl, Rivera Snmatra»AnBi- 

team. 

parvei, BL, Moluccas, Rivera Gam^ W. 

Java. 

cynocophalnin, C- V., Archipelago, 
microcophalam, 2^/., Rivers Banten, Java, 
gymuaucben, Blcek., Manado. 
aosterophomm, BZ., Rivers Boleltagr* Bali, 
bilinense, Bhck., RWem Bololing, Bali. 
Lentipos conolor, QUI., Rivers Hilo, Hawii. 
Periophthalmas koelreuteri, SchiK^ Bed Sea^ 
Seychelles to Australia, W. Paoifio. 
cbrysoapilot, Bleek.y Karang, Hac^i^Banlca* 
Rchlossori, Pall., Eist Indies. 
Boleopb thai mas bsidaertii, folZ., East- 
Indies, China, Japan. 
p3ctiniro^tris, Qm., Pinaug, Chtnai Japan* 
dassumieri, 0. Sp V., BomlMy* 
sealptas, OLhr., India, 
viridis, TStich. Ham., East Indten. 
Eleotrisophiocephalna, K.^v. H., Seychelles, 
N. Ireland, Pinang, Archipelago^ Philip* 
pines. 

canton.s, Gllir.^ Pioang, Amboyna, Ceram^ 

Celebes, Nias. 
pofOOephaloides, Bleek., Rivers Priaman. 
aporos, Bleek., Gilolo, Temate, FigeOy 

Borncn, Amboyna. 
hoedtii, Bl; Amboyna,Booroo, Timor, NiSK 
maorolepidota, BL, Ga^t Indies, 
madagascariensia, 0. 8f V', ^[adagascftr. 
mo^;nrnda, Bichanis^ Port E^ington* 
gobioides, 0. ^ F., Netr Zealand* 
obsonra, Schleg., Nagasaki, China, 
oxyf^phala, f^rJJej., China. .lapnn . 
liasseltii, BL, Anjer, Java, Kajoli, Booroe. 
butis, Buck. Ham., East Indies, 
amboinensis, Bi., Amboyna,Celebes,6ooroo. 
melanostigma, B/«efe., Java, liadnrft, 

Sumatra, Borneo, 
caperata, Can^., Rivers Bonrbon^ Beuculen, 

Snmabra, Onalan. 
lenciscns, Bleek., Snraatrn. 
ta^nionotopternR, T?/' '/,-, Rivers Bali, 
cyauostigma, Bieek., Sea of Booroo, Kokoa. 
fomasini, Bianc., Mosambiqne. 
gjprinoides, Bl., Rivers of Priaman,Celcbes. 
marmorata, BlrrJc., Siam. BandjermaSiing» 
Bomepi Palerabang, Snmatnk 
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«aTiinn, Bh rk , Madnra, Jnva. 

periopbthaliuns, Blcl., Batavia. 

fnsoa, 8^n.f Hada^scar, Manritlns, Poly- 



melanosoma. Bleek,, Wahai, Samaira, Boo- 

roo, Coram. 

belobmncha, C. ^ F., Celebes,Batjaii,Ceram. 

tBoioptera, Bk-'^., Hirers Bali, Uatjan. 

sinGnsi-^, Luc. Cliina, Jiiva. Bintang", Oo^ftn. 

urophthalinns, Bl., Rivers Bandiermassitifr. 

vophtbalmoidcs, Bkck., Borneo, Sumatra. 

Mmeiisifl, Gihr.^ Siain. 

aMorodon, Bhelc, Calcatfca. 

Bomlis, Q. ^ 0., Archipelago^ Philip- 
pines. 

sezf^itaia 0. ^ T., Ceylon, Archipelago, 
strigata, C. & V.. Java, Amboyna, Celebei, 

Booroo. Otaheite. 
helsdin genii, Bleek., Gorara Sea. 
beteroptera, BU^ Bandjermassing Rivera. 
wkrokfjgaa, BlMjk* Baiiaa» Nias. 

AlfampiexTx Beaiipanoiatas, RUp])^ Uas- 



Second Group. Ambltopina. 

ImUyopna cascnlns, C. 4* BenG^al, China. 
bmOis, 0,^ V, Pondioherry. Snrahaya. 
w i dtyga gtef, Gfhr., East Indies. 
WndmniaTinB, LaeSp^ Bengal, Hindostaany 
CInnak 

tenia, GiJir^ BmI ladieff. 
mtepasy BIeefc» BiTers Fiteniliaiig, Snma- 
taa. 

Tkurd Gronp, TsTPiTOimnvA. 

Tgrpanohen vagina, SeJtn.j Indian Seaa 
microcephalas, Sioeh^ San^i-dnri, Borneo. 

ATpanebemchtlijB fyp«u,£M., Songi-dnri. 

Fmtrfk Group. OALUCfsnaxi. 
Plaijpeira aspro, £1 ^ v. Wanderer Bay. 

OdknjiBoa curv i eomia, 0, ^ Bonibon, 

China, Japan, 
bn^eneii, Bleck., Nagasaki Sea> 
lonatxis, Schleg,, Japan, 
lixndni, Biekardt*, Paeifia 
RSfritta, Pall., BonrboQ, East tndiei. 
attirclis, Schlrrj., Bay of Ohomnra. 
calaaropomus, Richarda., N. W. Australia. 
ffiunenftCMiis, CSr V-^ Celebes, Amboyna^ 
■ebtttpii, BZeefc., Btnka Sea. 
loni^candatTis, S'rhJ.^.i., China* Japan, 

Ceram, Araboyna, Cclebea. 
nmplicicomi?, C. Sf F., Sea of Qnam. 
goramensis, Blecl-.^ Gorara Sph. 
Kno •Tntns, 0, §r F-, Bonrfoon, Pandioherry, 

^I.'idras. 
ocellattis. Pall., Arcbipolago. 
marmoraAuB, Pe^, Hoaammqne^ 
cpemdariai 0»§r Biver ArianpConpant. 



opcrcniarioides, Sleeky Padang, Samatnt, 

Bat j an, 

Vnlsus dactylopns, Benv,, Amboyna,Celebes. 
Luciugobiaa gnttatu.s. Gill., Japan. 
Ozymetepon tjpos, Meek^t Sea of Timor. 

Fain. 21. Cxodercidje. 
Oxuderces dcntatus, Valcnc, Macao. 

Fam. 22. BATUAcnip.f;. 

Batraclms granniens, BZ., Ambojna, India, 
Ganges. 

trispinorae, Gikr*, Bomliay, Singapore, 

Pinang. 
dnssnraieri, C. ^ Malabar, 
dubias, White.t Australia, 
diemensia, Letueur^ AagCfralia* Timor, 

Coram, Banka. 

Fam, 28. Pidicdiati. 

Lophins eefigems, WaM., Chinai Japan. 

Antennarins marmoratiis, G0ir.,8\x varieties, 

pictns, raninns, gibbas, marmoratoa, 

Atlantic, ludian Oceans, 
hispidas, Sehn-^ Indian Seafl. 
pinnicepe, Oommers ., Indian Seat, 
tridons, SrJilej., China, Jnpan. 
molaccenesifl, Bleek-, Amboyna, GoramSea. 
oocetnens, Le»i; Manritins. 
lindgreeni. Bled:, Banka Sea^ 
nrophthalmaa, Bleek,, Singapore^ Bion, 

Australia, 
commersonii, Lactp.t Indian Ocean, 
horridna, Bleek.^ Archipelago^ 
melas, Bld lc., Amboyna. 
nummifer, Cm:, Indian Seas, Rod Sea. 
notopbtbalmas, Blcci:., Archipelago. 
Inooellatns, Ouv,, Atlantie, Amboyaaw 
candimacnlatn.s, Biipp., Red Sea. 
chironeetes, Lact'p., BandaNctra.Araboyna. 
polyophthalmns, J3/.,BaHda Neira, Goraoi. 
phymatodee, Ble*^.^ Amboyna. 
loprosus, Blcrk., Amboyna. 
bigibbus, Lac 'p.y Maurit-ins.Madatragoar to 

New Ireland, Sandwich Islands. 
Halientsea sfcellata, Wdld.y China, Japan. 

Fa,n. 24. BLENXiin.^:. 
Blonnlns scrnifjvscinf ns, Kiipp., Red Sea. 
coruifcr, Jl iyj^., Djotba, Red Sea. 
ftinensia, (?<Ar> China Sea. 
PetFOScirtes tapeinosoma, Bhnli., Amboyna. 
rhinorhynchns. Bhsk,, OelebaSt Ambo/na, 

Ceram, Goram. 
amblyrhynchos, Bleeh,^ Amboyna. 
tioniatns, Q. ^ G^ Amboyna* Goram, V. 

Guinea Gnam. 
iiiamontosus, O.J^V., N. G ainea, Amboyna. 
punctatns. C- ^ F., Bombay. Anstnlia. 
kallosoma, Bhek., Sea of Biliton. 
okncigatna, Pe(eiv.* Mozambiqaa. 
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Tan'abilist OawL, Hoz8mbiqiie,Pina]ig,Port 

Jackson. 

. breviceps, C. V. Uuy of Bengal, 
aaf^lodon, Ri'pp.y Hassana, Bed Sea. 
poljodun, Bh'i k., Java, Celebes, Ambojna. 
Boloieu.Nis, Blcch.y Lawajone, Solor. 
anema, Bleeh:, Amboyua, Bandai Batjao, 

Booruo, China, 
grammistos, Bh rk, C. S- T, Java, 
ten-iininckii. lih , !:., Cauda,Goram» Celebes, 

Tcrjiiite, Aniboynii. 
battkaueu&is, Baiika, Amboyna, Niae. 
mitiattu, Bv^.t Bed Sea, Baada Neira, 

AinbojiiH. 
barbntns, I'dt-rs., ^[oz.imbique. 
tht'pussii, Blcelc, Tex'imte. 
a&olis, 0. ^ v.. Port Jackson. 
Salaiw flavo-ambrinns, Rilpf,, Bed Sea^ 
oryx, Ehrenb.f Red Se»a. 
tridactjius, 6VA»eiVi., Archipelago, 
nitidns, Gilir*^ Chiuese Seas. 
OTnlioinensis, Bletlc, Amboyna. 
livuL-xtur!, Ri'fip., Red Sea. 
lasciuiua, ISl., Rod Sea, ludian Ocean, 

Arcbipelago, Polynesis* 
fbscus, S4ipp.y Bed Sea, Archipelago, 
nigro-vittiitas, Rn})p., Maaaaoa^ Bed Sea. 
Cyclops, il'7/>;>.. Red Sea. 
ceraniensii:), i;/bt'/L.,Celebes, Booroo, Oemn. 
lirenatns, O. 9" 7., Malabar, 
aebea, C. cf v., Ttrnate, Amboyna^ GonuD, 
castam us, C. ^-^ Muurititis. 
inaruioratus, JJcmLt Ceylon, Sandwich Isld. 
avanatim, BUde.t StunatratCocostManritins. 
vevmicQlatu.'?, C. .j'F, Seychelles, SundaSea. 
celeb tens, Bleek., Batu, Celebes, Booxoo, 

Amboyna. 
gntftatnsli 0. St V., Vamcolo. 
intertuptuR, Blml:., Kajeli, Baru. 
clirvsospilos, Birch., Aiiiboyna. 
gibbitrons, Q. ^ 0., Sumatra, Sandwich 

Island. 

periophthalmus, C. <y F., Ticopir, Arc hip. 
ieri, 0. ^ V-t Malabar, Fort Ess- 

iri][;ton. 

Bumatrauus, Blceh.f Archipelago, 
bendriksii, BUek., W . Biliton. 
adentulua, Schn., Polynesia, Archipelago. 
gocFii, Bh'jk., Doroh, New Guinea, 
axjaipinnis, Gthr., Amboyna. 
diproctopterns, Bl, Sen of Kajell, Bara. 
lineatas, 0. ^ F., Java, 
qnadricornis, 0. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 

Chinese Sea, Keeling laid. 
Bietanocephaliis, Bleek,, Azcbipclago. 
fronto, Olhr., Moluccas, 
bellns, Gfhr , Chinese Sea, 
oortii, BL, Sumatra, Moluccas, 
bilitonensis, Bleeh., Biliton. 
eyanostigma, Bhj< k., Archipelago. 

lai, BLf JaTat Sii]natn,Cocoe, Faejee 



unicolor, B'ipp.^ MaPFana, Red Sea. 
Clinus nemsitopterus, Gthr.^ China. 
Ci'isticeps xanthosoma, Bl., Java. 

rosens, 6r^r., Australia, N. Guinea. 
Tripterygiutn trig-loides^ Bled:, Biliton. 
DictyosDina temuiinckii, BL, Simabara Bay. 
Guriellichthys pleurotujuia, Bl.^ Manado Sesk. 
Stichsns bezagrammas^ Sekleg., Simabara 

Bay, Japan. 
Oentronotus nobulosns, Scllcj., Jnpnn, 
Californin, GulfofGeorgiajVancoovcrld. 
rosens,. PoU., Knriles. 
Pholidichtbys leooutsenia, BM., Eajeti Sea» 
Bocroo. 

Andamia expansa, Blyih., Andamans, 

Fam. 26. Comrphokidjb. 
Comephomsbailwlensis, Lacip., Lake Baikal. 

Fan, 27. TRAomfTiBiDJL 
BegaleeoB rnsselCi, Shaw., Yiaagapalaitt^ 

Fam. 28. Soraonns. 
Sephotei oepedia&ns, Japan. 

Fam. 29. TiOTBOma-^ 

Tanthis javus, L., Indian Seas, AnstnJuu 

canaliculata, Mungo Park.^ Sumatra, 
concatenata, C. ^' V.y Indian Seas, 
coralliua, 6'. ^ F., Seychelles, Moluccas, 
Termiculata,Sr. ^v. iEr.yManritlnB,N.Giiliiea» 
labyrinthodesi Bleek.^ BataTia. 
Hufor, C. .V F., Seychelles, Malabar, 
niargaritilera, C. ^ F., Archipelago, 
tnmifrons, C. ^ V., Sharks Bay, AustEduu. 
dofsalis, C. 4* F, Pinaog, Java, 
oramin, Bl.., Schn., Tranquebar. 
albopnnctata, Schley,,. Archipelago, Japaii». 
China. 

bezagonata, Blech., Java, Snmbawa,EokDS» 

pfuttata, BL, Archi])elagO. 
stellata, Fursk., Red Sea, Ceylon. 
noto;sti8ta, Juchardg.f Port Es&ington, 
ftuMscens, Houttt Nagasaki, 
Inrida, Ehrenb., Red Sea. 
nebulosa, Q. ^Jr" G., Ceylon, 
xnanuorata G., Aluriaucs,ArchipcIago.. 
Uneata, 0. ^ F., Yanicolo, N. Ghunea. 
aigana, Fora^-i Red Sea. 
tctrazona, BL't'h-, Mau-iJo. 
doliata. Cut;., Booroo, Temate, Yanicola, 
Timor: 

pnella, Schlcg., Archipelago, 
virgata, C. Sj' F, Java, Philippines, China, 
vulpina, Schlcg.j Celebesi Ternate, Am- 
boyua, N. Guinea. 

Fam. 30. ACKONUBIDiE. 

Acanthnms iriostcg^s, L., Maxiriiins to 
Polynesia, N. Zealand, 
gnttatu.s ForgLf Otaheiti, N. HabEidM^ 
Maoritins. 
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.^^-^itas, Gthr., China. Peejee Island. [ Fam. 31. HoPLOONATHlDfi, 



AswLsi, 0, ^ K, Darej HarbouTj N. 




fir^Mm, Dfoeft., Esjeli Sen. 

«fe^'iDctatns, Riiip., Bed Sea. 
j&farjs, i,., Archipelago, Polyi 
. ibkas. Q iJ- Marianes, 
• sia^/Vfy^;., Red Sea. 
^Mktei^ a. ^ F., Indian Ooeaa. 
O. ^ F., Maurititt3. 
optilaa, Rtch'inh-., Port Essungfcoii. 
lEri, Gfhr., Arcliipelago. 
iBfiaktoa, (7. ^- F., Bauda, Ambojna. 

BI.. Polynesia. Oelebea, 

Xtb^jna* Goram. 

iRtii, Gthr.^ Ceylon, 
f^r "-.-?:.. Red Sea, ManritioSi Celebes. 
^xsJis, C. ^' V.y Waigiou. 
f^^veins, C. I* F*, Poljnesia, Am- 

taios, BJei'k.y Maccp.''«'jir, Ternata* 

jK^SUindacfinrr., Ambovna. 
*Wittaoii, Btua^ Mauritias, Cojlon, 

hit 

.*ife. Shaio., Cliina Sea. 
afe: -, C. F., East Indies. 
^ips^L , Mauritius, N. Guinea. 

Bva., Sandwich Island, N. 



"Si 



. C J- F., Ceylon, Archipelago, 
1 Guinea, N. Hebrides and Oaialinas* 
f2>ocisi&, BJeck.f Goram Seat 
anix-as, Bhjth.^ Ceylon. 
I^atas, a F., Maaritins. 
^£;.,BatoeSea- 

Befi»« AGrioa, Bed Sea» K. 

Q. ^' v., Maaritius. 

:2ns orbicularis, 0. V., Guam Island. 
cxjBoniat 0, §(- F., Indian Seas. 

icalpniiii, Langti^ Japan. 

inioomis, Fordc.^ Bad Sea* Japan, 




brcentron, C. Sf F., Waijj ion. 
0. 8f F., Malay, Archipelago, 
ersr^'ostria, (7. §r V„ Manritios to Poly- 



l^^^SoUmd.^ Ofahheiti, Phflipmnee. 
f—flitii, ^. 4* Aibhipdago^ Polyaa- 

* bliersus, Lac '-p.^ Maaritius to Polynesia. 
. iteatoa, Forsi.^ Bad Saa to Polynesia, 
^iiiilliiis, IKasI;., Amboyna, Bata, 
^Jfeaosoma, "BUeh., Amb Dy na. 
%Hoideii (7. if V^ N. Goinea Ambojna. 

itagtooms, (7. I* ^ AiEbojimy 

Coiras, Celebes. 

B^0d^ Aichipelagoii 



Hoplognatlms fasciatua, Schleg., Japi 
pojuotatos, Scldeg,, Cliina, japan. 

Fam, 82. MALAOAKTHiOis. 

Kalacanthna latoviitetoa, Laeip^ Manritios, 

N. Guinea, 
hoedtii, Bleeli,, Louisiade, N. Guinea 
Mauritius. * 

Fam, 38. Nahdida 

Fini Group, Plesiopiha. 
Plesiops nigrioaas, BjSjpp^ Bed Sea. 
ccoruleo-iineatus, Ritpp,^ Bed Seat Arohi* 

pelago, Australia, 
corallicola, li. ^v. if., Arehipelago, i'eojee> 

Tonffn Island, 
ozyoepiialns, BIseA., Batoe, Ambo]^ , 

Second Group. Nandina. 

Badis buchanani, Bhu^l\, Ganges, India. 

dario, B. U^, Bengal, Ikhar. 
Kandne marmoratns, G. ^ F., Bengal, 
nebalaana, Bfeeib., Biren BUtongtBaiika, 

Borneo. 

Catopra fasciata, Bleek., Biyers Bornoo, Su» 
matra, Banka. 
nandoidee, BMh, BiTen, Jata, Sumatra- 
gfootiif BUek^ Riyeis iKIitOBg, Banka. 

Jtem. 85. IiAVTBnrmci. 

Anabaa scandens, Dald., East Indies, 
G^ges, Calcutta, 
macrocephalus, Bleelc.y Java, Sumatta, 

Borneo, Pintang, Philippine Island. 
oIigolepis,J3/(^4;., Banc^ermasaing, Ceylon, 
Cbina. 

raicrocepbalufl, BUok,, Amboyna. * 
Helostorna temminckii, §f JBl, Jata, 

Sumatra, Borneo. 
PolyacautUus hasseltii« (7, ^ F', Java, 
Snmafcra* Borneo. 
einthoTeniif BM;., Bivm of Sambas, 
Sumatra. 

helfrichii, Bleeh., Bandjermassing BiTOrs* 
opercularis, L., China, Ciinsan, 
signatus, Othr.f Ceylon, 
enpann^i* 0. §r F.» Biver Aiian-Coopang, 

Pondioherry. 
deissneri, Bleehy Batnrnssak Bivers, 
Island of Bawean. 
Macropns viridi-auratus, Laccjp., China, 

Coohinchina. 
OsphromenuB olfax, Oommers,^ Java, ^ladn* 
ra, Sumatra. Borneo, Pinaog, Malacca* 
Mauritius, Cayenne, 
trichopterus, BalL, Piuang, Malay Penin- 
sola. 

aiamensis* Glhr., Siam. 
miorolepisr ^^u-., Cambojisi* 
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siriaius, Black., Siam. 
TrithogMtor faaciatnti fi^e&n., BengaltSa- 

dostan. 
tmicolor, 0. ^' V., Calcntta. 

Betta trifascinfa, lilnek-, Banka. Biliton. 
pngnax, Cant,, Fiuaug> Malay Feumsiila, 
Aichipelago. 

Fam. 36. Luctocephaltdj:. 

Luciocephalus pnlcher. Qray,i Biliton* £or- 
neo, Bivera Baxik» 

. JVmh. 37. Athibibida. 

Fini Orovp. ATHiRiiraiA. 

Aihenna foTskalii* Bilpp.t Bed 8m» Fiiiang. 

V))ec'kcri, Olhr., Japan, 
afra, Fetera.y Mozambique. 
Talencienuesii, Bleth., Padang, Batavia, 

Singapoi-e. 
phiguis, LfH'>'p., Africa. Bombay, AnHtralia. 
lacuiiosa, Foist., Arcliiix'lapo, Waigion. 
dttodceinialis, Blcek,, Archipelago, 
eiulnielitenda, Q 4* N. HoUuid,N. 

Guinea. 

. bracliyptera, Bhek,, Baoda I^ein. 

Font. B8. MiKHLins. 

Hugil cepbalotuB, Cuv^ Red Sea, Fondi- 

clierrv, China, Japan. 
}t88inatochiluB, Schlecf., Japan, Cliina. 
bubvtridis, G. Sf V., Malabar, Madras, 
nepaleusis, Gtlir.y Nepal. 
sniidaneiisiR, ///-v /.• , Arcliipelnpo. 
fiiroiigylocephalu8, Rich., Chiuese Sea. 
parsia, BncJi^ Ilam., Bengal, 
belanak, Blfek., Rivers of Archipelago, 
planici ps, C ^y F., Oejlon, Bengal* ffin- 

dnstan, China, 
longimanns, Othr.^ Archipelago, 
kelaartii, Cilo:, Cejlon, Philipines. 
enpeli, JJleck., Jarn, Simuitra, BalL 
cantoris, Bleck., River Hoogly. 
affinis, Gihr.y Amoj, China. 
- epbtiysenii, Sleek., Sumatra, 
cnitinosiu.s, C. .S' ^^•< ^^' '^ '"^^"i, rnrlinn Seas. 
Bpeigleri, Bleek.* Java, Boraeo« Ualiua- 

heira. 

'vraigiensio, Q. S'O-, Bed Sen, Indfan Ocean, 

AifI)ipela{ro» Ansfi-iilin, Polyneftia. 
FUppositu.s, (Jihr., Pinaiig' iliver. 
axillaris. Block., Archipelago, Qoinea, 

Mauri titi.<;. 
bleekerii. r . Banlca Rivera, 
ceyloncnsis, Gtln:. Ceylon. 
troKchelii, Blak., Java, Sumatra) Borneo, 

Ceylon. 

borueensis, PAeelc, Arcliiprlriirn. 
oligolepis, Blcck., Borneo, Sunibawa. 
decem-rudiatns. Qthr., Batavia, Timor. 



labiosos, 0. ^ V., Red Sea, Timor, Sama- 
trft. 

nigro-Rtrigatiub Othrt Borneo* St. Vin- 
cent's. 

heterochilus,B/eeZ;.,Baijao» Celebes, Cerauiy 
Java. 

crenilabis, Forxh , R^d Sea. 
macrochiIn.s, Bleck., Kokos Island* JftT*> 
ruppellii, Gthr., Red Sea* 
ooranla, Bueh Sam,, Ghngei. 

Agonoatoma pHoatile* C. # V*, Celeboot 

Aiieitenni, Comera Island, 
oz.vi hynehum, 0, ^ V„ Celebes* Batiaa, 
Sumatra. 

telfairii, Beim., Maniitina, Comoro T«lffi<^, 
dobaloidea, 0. F.* Ifttaritiw. 

Fam. 89. OmooinuLnuL 

Ophiocephalus pnnetatos, Bl., Cegrlon. 
gnehua. Burh. Ham., Indian ArdupelagOB 

kelaartii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
rbodot^nia. Bleele., Sambas Rivers, Borneo, 
myatax, BMb,^ Banka Riyen. 
mclanosnmn, Birch., Borneo, Banka, Niaa, 
melanopterns. B/'ri"., River Kapuas.Bomeo. 
cy anospi los, Bleck., Rivers Telork, Sumatra, 
atriatna, BL, Bast Indiea. 
• polylepis, Blrl-., RiTeraof Solok, Soaatnu 
bankanensis, Bl., Banka, Borneo, 
lucius, K. V. H.f Archipelago, 
aiamenaee, Oikr., Siam. 
barca, Bitch. Ham., Bengal, 
nigricans, C. V., East Indiefl. 
graudiuosns, C. §f V., China, Maissonr. 
maralina* Buch. Hum., Beaglfd* Hiadostai^ 
Ceylon. 

pBeudomarnlins, Gthr., India- 
manilioides, Bteek., Sambas Borneo, 
pleurophtbalmttn* Bfodb.* Bandjermaiaing 

Riveni, Palembang, Sumatra.^ 
arfjns, Cnvt.. China, Chusan. 
maculatus, Lacep., China, 
micropeltes, K. §r «• Siam, Arebipelago. 
Channa orientalia* 8ehn., Ceylon. 



Fam. 10. TRicnoifOTip.f:. 
Tricbonotns setigorn^, Schn., Celebesi Ceram. 

Fam. 41. Cf.polids. 

Cepola Bchlegehi, BJcck., Japan. 

abbreviata, 0. ^' F., Molaccas* Pinang, 
China. 

kisaaenatenui. Sehleff., Sea of NapasaikL 

mcpoprion, Bh^h., Sea of NriqTisaki. 
mavf^inata, G Sf V., Sea of Japan, 
limbata, G, Sf V., Japan. 

Fam. 42. GoTiiEsncir-if. 

Cotylis iimbriata. Jf. §f T., Rod Sea, Indian 
Ocean. 
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Fit Hi 44. Centuiscid/K. 

Amphisile scntnta. L., India A China Se&s. 
pancialata, Biaue., Bed Sea, Monmbique- 

Flam 45. VmnkMi^M, 

flstalaria serrata, St., lloiambiqiie, China, 

N. Hollnnd. 
AuJostoma GliiiieiiBa» L,, MosambiqM to 

Pacific. 

Hhjnchobdella acnleata, Bl, East Indies* 

Fom. 46. Mastackmbklidj:. 
Ittstttcembelofl pancalos, Buel^. Uam; Ben- 

aebrinnsi Blyth., ^fnnlmcin 
alepponsisf Scku; Biver Kowik» Affgb*- 

niAtan. 
vaicolor, K 4* S., Java. 
«yibrot(cnia, B/eafc., Bonieo Bivcn. 
Bj^St Cithf', Siam. 

krroatnf*, Lnrep., Ceylon. Bengnit Chnsan. 
i&acalatu8,JS«iMv.i BUitong, Jaya* Snmatm. 

QlME XL ACAHTHOPTBIlTail FHABTXQOOXAXai. 

Fam. I. POMACENTRID*. 

TfiuBerous in the tropical parts of the 
Indi&Q ax'.d Pacific Oceanei, several in the 
tropol Atlantic, a few extending N. to Hedi- 
terruean and Japan, to S. Australia and E. 
to iVmerica. They feed chiefly on smaJI 
aiixne animals, and those tvith compressed 
iuA appear to feed on the small Zoophytes 
«r even on marine plantij, coyering the 
mral-bnnl-'' rontid wliicrh the Ponnoentridw 
and Choctodontidffi abound. 
Amphiprion bifascmtnB, Bl^ Selm^ Arcbi* 
pelago, N". GiUMca. 

intermedins, -'^cJdvij., Moluccas. 

tritasciatus, C. ^ y», Molncoa^* 

aehe, BleeJi, BataTia, Snmatra. 

elarkii, Jlenn., Mozambicjne to China. 

xanthnrns, C. ^' V., He ot BVance, Batavia. 

cbrysogaster, (X Sf F., Maaritios, Bourbon. 

faseiTenter, Benn., Manritina. 

percala. Lacrp., China to Anatnlia* 

bicinctns, Riipp., Red Sea. 

melanoptis BL^ Ambojna. 

tricolor, Olkr.^ Port Bssingtnn. 
' roeenberi^ii, B/p*'/;., Doreh, (N. Gnincn). 

p«Tideraiou, B/rr /*., Groot Oby. Arabojna. 
' akallopisoH, Blvch., Sea of Priuninn. 

ephippinm, B/.,Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
P i 'aa uuiaa faiacniBitas, Bh, Archipelag^. 
Bascyiln'! arnanoa* £• AfinoatoPolj- 
nesia. 

trimacnlatns, Rilpp., E. Afiiea to Archipe- 
lago. 

marpinatn?, TiUj'p., Red Sea. 
xanthosoma* Bktk-t Archipelago. 
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cynnnrnfi, Biip^.^ MafMina. 
polyacanthns, BUdt,t Sangi. Batjan, Am- 
boyna. 

Lepidozygna tnpeinosoTna, Blkr; Temate. 
PomacentruB aunulatus, J^eters., Mozam- 
bique. 

ncmatopteroB, Blceh.j Archipelago, 
bifasciatns, Bletk, Flotw, Temate, 

Booroo. • 
albofasciatns, Sehleg.t Archipelago. 
faFciatns, C. ^' V., Archipelago, 
trimaculattis, 0. ^ V., Archipelago, China, 
chrysopcccilus, K. ^ v. li.. Archipelago, 
notophtbalmns, Bleeh., Archipelago. 
Tidascens, Bleeh., Kias, SamoaTa. 
cyanontns, Bleek., Java, Niag. 
poljneroa, Blcelc, Priaraan. 
cjanoBtignia, Rvpp., Massana. 
tKninrno, Ulcek., Biliton, Ambojna* 
simsianp-, Blcek., Batavia. 
pavoi Bl., Molnccas, Mozambique, 
prosopoteeniaf Bleeh^ Singapore, Molocoa 
Sea. 

crornleus, Q. 0., llo of FrailCib 
melanotns, Bleek., Man ado. 
nelanoptems, Bleek., Archipelago Blwra. 
trilineatus, Bknnh^ Bed Sea» Moaam- 

bique. ^foluccas. 
tieniometo^eu. Bleck., Archipelago, 
bankanennst Bleek^ Arehipelago, China. 

rliodonotup, Blvek. 

scolopsis, Q. ^ O.t Bo q£ Vxmot ArohiF 

pelago, Polynesia, 
dorsalij, QUI., Japanr China, 
ohryanma, Bnnw., Amboyna. 
pnnctatnq. Q ^ G.3ed Sea^ Jlo of Fraooe^ 

liola Bola. 
ojanospilns, Blkr., Archipelago, 
nriolnccensist Blkr., Archipelago, 
interorbitalis. Gthr., Archipelago, 
littoral is. K, ^ v. If., Mauritius Avchi« 
pelago, Polynesia, Anslralia, la^a. 
Glyph id od on csalaatmaa, Stiamd., Bed Sea 
tit Polyiinsin. 
schlegelii, B/t)6'/<;., Celebes, Temate, Goram. 
septemfasciatns, 0. ^ V., UavrUtiw to 

Philippines and China, 
bengaleusis, C. <y V., Indian Seal. 
aiUnis, Qihr., Chinese Saa. 
sordidns, \For«ik., Indian Seae. 
brevicops, Srhler/., Sumatrn. 
trifascintus, B!i <:J:., Archipilflgo. 
albofasciatus, JIamhr.f Poalolaut, Borneo, 
xanthoaona, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
oxyodon, Blcek., Celebes, 
sparoides, 0, ^ F., Manritio^ Mosam« 
bique. 

bonang; Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
sculptufl, prtrrs., Mozambique, 
melas, K. ^ v. H., Bod SeS) Aiohipelagd^ 
N. Hebrides. 
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aareos, K,^v. H., Java, Calebesj Am- 

loacogister, Sihr^ Java, AmboyiUiBftadft* 
iernatoQsis, Bleeh.y Tera<%te. 
batjaaeo^is, Ble^-k.^ Bi^jaa, B)oroa. 
xaathnras, Blkr., Flores, S^ngl, Amboyua, 

Coram, 
melanopa^, Blhr., Java, 
xaathoaobos, Blkr.^ Bjkwdan* . 
behoU, Blhr.^ Jara. 
leaoozona, BUcr., Java. 
]4:;rymUiH, Q.^ 0., JaTO, Sab^i, Tdraabe 

aad Qaaoeu 
fliralMtas, Othf, 

aatjerias, K. ^ v. IT., Veora Afrioa *o 

Arcbipolago an i Polynesia, 
plagiometopaa, BUcr.t Siagapjre, Java, 
nniinaenlatm, 0. Sf V., Arohtpalajifo. 
uniooellataBy Q> ^ f Timor, Vaoieolo, 

Fiji. 

assimilia, Glhr., Eitjan, Ambayoa, Goram, 
. Borneo^ Philippiaat. 
arareas, Q. 4r O^t Timor, Friendly Ids, 
dispar, Othr. 

amix^onsis, Bleek., Ambajoa. 
.limbatus, 0. ^ K., Bourboo. 

Ftema miorolepts, Othr.^ N. S. Wales 
sqoamipinati, Qthrt Australia. 

Heliasfees aauUaris, Bcnn., Mauritius. 
■ cinemscons, 0. ^' 7., Molaccaa. 
xanthoclxir, Ble&k,^ AroUipelago. 
analis, (7. ^ V.^ Ambovoa. 
casralem 0, 4r F.| N. GainM, ITlea, 

Moluccas. ' 
/reoatos, 0. Sf V., Goam, 
xandranis, Sle^h-, Banda Keira. 
notatns, ScJdeg., Chiaa» Japan, 
lepidurus, G. ^ V., Gaiaea, Archipelago. 
teraateosiSf Bleek'$ Tematoi Baoroo, 
. , Qoitm* 

Marine fishes of tomporate and tropical 
regions. Feeding chiefly on mollasca. The 
Scarina ara hsrbivoroas as wall as carai- 
Yosons. 

Second Group. CacE^opiNA. 

Ohoerops macrodon, Lxo^.p Arohipelago^ N • 
Australia. 

ommoptemst Mitihardi^ uhiaa, Australia. 

Moluooaa. 
leucozona, BUek., Biliton. 
anchorage, Bl.^ Amboyaa. 
ja^onions, C, 9" F., Japan, Ohina. 
oligacanthus, Bleck.t Archipelago, 
cyanodon, Rkhards., Australia. < 
rabesceust Glhr.f Ausbraliat Houtman's 

Abrothoflf * Aookfish' of tlie Colousts. 



Third Group. Jclidika. 

Xiphochilas, Bleek.f Indian Ocean, AreUw 
pslago. 

typas, Bleek.^ Nias. 

robiHtm, Glhr.f Mauritius. 
Sjiaiooiiyphas, Qlhr., Japau, California. 

reticalatoi^ 0. ^ Japan. 
Tro^lioc )pa3 opercalaris. Guich, Miurifciaa. 
Pceragogtt4 oparcalaris Pet., Mozambii^ae. 

t'joaiopi, Fel.f Mozambique. 
Cossyphos mesothoraz, Bl., Molaccas, 

axillaris, Bjnn., Maaritios, Madagascar, 
Ulea, Habrides. 

leucodbiuLiuus, Benn.f Maaritiiis. 

diaaa, LicSp., Mosimbiqae, Manritinsp 
Samafcra, Batjau, Amboyna, 

raacrariis, Li^'p., Miuritius. 

biluuulatus, Ljlcjj)., He of Franoa, Am- 
boyaa. 

atrolambas, 0. ^ V., MiarltiuSt 

anthioidea, Beixn., Amboyna. 

opercularis. Bourbon ? Madagaso ar? 

animacalati>» OlHi'., Australia. 

gouldli, Richards., Australia. 
Labrichthys cdlidota. For«t,, N. Zealand, 
Australia. 

nibifftnos% SchUg.t China, Japan. 

Incolenta, Rieh., Australia, Norfolk Isld. 

cyanoteenia, Bleek, Floris. 

partla, Richards., Australia. 

gymnogentB, Glhr.f Australia. 

nnilineata, Guich., Guam. 
Iiabroidos dimidiatus, 0. ^ V., Bed Sea, 
Amboyua, Goram. 

paradiseus, Blesft, Archipelago. 

quadriliaeatus, RUpp., R^d Sea. 

xantharus, Bleek., Amboyaa. 
Daymsria aurigaria, Bichards^^ ChinA« 

fltM^llifera, O.^rV.t Japan 

spilogaster, Bleek., Nagasaki. 

filameutosa, Pef., Mozambique. 

enneaoanthus, Bleek., Amboyaa. 

nematopters» Slaelr., Banda Neira. 
Cirrhilabi'us temminckii, Bleek., Japan. 

soloreasig, Bhek., S3lor, Bauda. 

cyanoploura, Bleek., Batavia. 

Cheilinns trilobatos, Loc^p*, Africa to Chiua, 
N. Hebrides: 
mosssmbicos^ Gfhr.^ Mozambique, 
oeramensu^ ^Uak^ Areh ipel a g o, fie* 
brides. 

punotatua, Bsnn., Uiauritins, Mo8amlMi|ite« 

oUoruris. Bl, Cdyloa, N. Ho brides, 
oxycephalus, £2deik.,Batoe, Floris, Ba^jsii» 

Amboyna. 
nndttlatos^ EUpp., Red Sea, Batavia. 
fiMCiatils, Rdd Sea, Indian Seat, 
quinquecinctas, RUpp., Red Sea. 
Innulatus, ForsJc, Red Saa. 
is, R'.ij^£,, Hassaua. 
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trimaonlatiu, Q, ir O.t Yuiioolo, Anoli^se* 

lago. 

binotopsis, "Blfflc., Arcliipelago. 
hoevmiii, Bleclc, Archipolnpo. 
chrysotuenia, Bleck.^ Java, Sumatra. 
timonDsis, Bleek., Timor. 
Dotopsis, JSr. ^ «. J«va» Stunatra, 

Bata. 

solorenBifi, Bh-fl-., Solor, Amboyaa. 
proAOpeiou, Bleeic., Amboyna. 
gnttatofl, Bl, AiDhipelago. 
amboiiMiisis, Bleik., Amboyna^ 
leparensiR, Bleek.y Archipelago. 
modestuR, j3/., ArchipelH^r) 
bimacnlatQii, SM^p.^ Ked Sea. 
hartafetdii, B2.,Ceiebefl,T6niate, Amboyna. 
ceylonicus, B>mn.^ Ceylon, 
pardaleocephalus, Bleek., Saraatra, Bali, 
kaliochroma, Bleflc, Sumatra, Niaa. 
vrolikii, Bleek.^ Batu, NiaH, Banka. 
podoBtigma, Fiona, Booroo, Amboyna^ 
xnarginatus, Riipp., Red Sea» ]faiiritiii% 

Ceylon, Archipelago. 
notophthalruuH, Bleek.^ Java^ Ceiebofl^ 

Guram, Timor, Gaiuea. 
tenniaptnis, QUvt.s China* 
pyrrhograrnma, Schleg., Japan, 
poeuilopterns, Schleg.^ Japan, China. 
L€])k)jnli8 cyatioplenra, Blet-k.^ Bafavia. 

pyrrhogrammatoides, Blkr , Bata via. 
Pseadojolis girardi, Bieek.^ Boleiiug. 
No7acaIa argentliiiaoaUAa^ St^ Cape, BiaiiL 
javamoa, Bleck., Java, 
cyanifrons, C. F., Pondicheny, 
ta'iiinrus, Laci'p.j Mauri tiuH. 
▼anecolennis, Q. Sf O., Vanicolo, N. He- 
brides, Gelebes, Floris, Timor, 
boeddi, Bhek., Celebefl, Sangi^ Amboyna. 
altipinuiH, Riipp.y Djetta. 
macrolepidota, jB/., Mozambiquei Archi- 
pelago, Guinea, Waigioa. 
himaonlata, Rupp.j Mateana. 
pavo, 0. ^ F., Bourbon, ManritiiUy Gocoff 

Tomato, Sandwich iBldfli 
deji. Schley., Japan. 
tc'truzi;na, Bleek.y Bali, 
kalloaoma, Bleek., Amboyna, Bafi. 
pantadactyla, L , An^hipelagOy Cbinfc 
pnnctulata, 0 Chiiia. 
twistii, Blerk., Temate. 
meianopua, Bleek.^ Amboyna. 
tpilonotua, Bleel;., Amb(»ylia. 
Julia Innai is, If., Africa to Polynesia, 
cnpido, Schl , Japan, Batavia 
amblyceplialas, Bletk.^ Ceylon, JaVa^ 

Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
nelanochir, BUek^ Amboyna. 
aneitensis, CUhr.^ Anstndiai Hiebrids^ 

Norftilk Ishind. 
genivittata, Gthi-.^ Mauritius^ Bed Seft. 
melauoptera, Gthr.^ HaU 



C. Sr v.. Jam 

Gihr., Baijan. 
imttss, G. Sr v., Manritins, Java. 
oMtiiem, Bleek.^ Archipelago. 
OEfTkynehna, Meek.^ Archipelago. 
Iwiiiaii, £2eeft., Amboyna. 

%mlwhfflinna hezatmia, BMh, Amboyna* 

G»:rMn- 

^lins insidiaior, JPall^ Indian Ocean, 

Archipelago, 
haafaea ciBmleo-pnnciatna, Rupp., Bed 
&a, Manritins. 
Q^esfris, C. ^' F., Manritins, Amboyna. 
nAnaruK, Blcek., Amboyna. 
imaiy Bleek., Amboyna. 
i^totaenaia, Bleek.f Amboyna. 

I, Rapp.n Bed Sea, MBnritiiiB. 
C ^ F., Manritiu-s. 
p^pbicns, C. ^- F, Anjboyna. 
fee^bthalmus, Bleek ., Amboyna. 
lBC0tuia8 fasciatas, Thuitb., Maoritios 
IsAivhipelago. 
■Amatna, Ttnpp , Red Sea 
■Aaofiftemis Bl y Singapore, Archipelago, 
Cnm, An.stralia. 

Bleek.f Biliton. 

strigiTontef, Benn.^ Afridk to 
JMiA. 
h&Bta, Srhn., Arohipelago. 
ibritmta. Bonnai., ^ladugascar, Archi- 
/tkgo. Sandwich Inland. 
BfeeXr., Archipelago. 
Bh'ch 1 Archipelago. 
«t"bin=. .5- O , Archipelago, 

cx'. Sandwich Island, 
iii^ma, Bleek.^ Archipelago, 
piiejcad' plenra, B2eefc., Arebipelago. 
w^j^>>n8 dnasamieri, 0, ^ F., C%tna, 

Ladiin Ocean, 
f^'-eoplems, J9Z., Java, Banka, Ci U }>es. 
jAruacos, BUek-t KarangboUoug, Java, 



Madagas* 



f»&ojii, Q. ^ C7., Sandwich laland, Ce- 

Irbe-, Ulca- 
Kaior, Schn., Java, Sinf,^apnro, Pinang. 
so^fttlariii, Benn., Africa to Archipelago. 
Mdanva, Lac^p., Africa to Polynesia. 

a ^ East Indies. 
^CTTQlaria, Gilir., Feejee. Amboyna. 
!*kftli')naceu8, C <5' » Vaincolo. 
tt^^ms, Bleek.t Archipelago. 
(ehnS, BXeeh.t Archipelago. 
hp^l Bl^tk., Pinang, JsyE> KisSi 

Celfcbefi, Satiga. 
fatrii, BU' k.^ Arehipelatro. 
lUoistiLR, K. & V, U.t Archipelago, Ans- 



fSWiJuminiatns, BUek., Archipelago, 
wbaloens, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, India 
pcialos, Biehardg., Archipelago. 
Qwxrin, Blpek; Celebes* Timor. 
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nmbrosiignus Riipp^ Bed Sea to Saad- 

wieh Islandu, Ghina Sea. 
■bhortani, C- ^' F., Mauritius. 

matthoei, C. F., MuuritinH. 

hebraica, Lacej).^ Mauritiuii, Madagascar, 

Ifocambiqne. 
jansonii, Bleek., Araliipelaiipo^ Fe<gee» 

Hebrides, 
trilobata, Laci'p., Africa, Polynesia- 
purpurea, Fui ttk., Bed Sea, Bombay. 

5ailtheri, Bll^r.y Cape, Celebes Sangl 
orsnlis, Q. G., Africa to Polyneaia. 
scUwaQeieldii, Bleek,, Samatra. 
omdaUa, Poey., OubL 

GompboBiu «»ralai8, Indian Seas, 

Sumatra. 

tricolor, Q. .j- dr., Indian Seas, Paoific. 

varius, Laa-j'.f Mauri t.iu8, Polynesia. 

nela&otos, BM,f Javft, Kokos. 

notosti'jpma, Bleek., Java. 
Cbeilio iiiermi.H, Forsh., Africa to Pacific. 
Coris variegata, Riijirp., Red Sea, Amboyna. 

batnensiR, Bleek , Batoe. 

cuvieri, Bevn., Mauritiu.^ New Hebrides. 

gaimardi, Q. .j- G., Sandwich Is. Timor. 

pnlclierrima, Gthr., Celebes, Ambovua. 
Tahitti, Hebrides. ^ 

formosa, Benn., Ceylon. 

aygula, Lac , Red Soa, Manritins.Auattaiia. 

anuulata, Lac^j}., ludiaa Oceau. 

oingnlom, Lac^ 2f. Hebrides, Bed Sea, 
Mauritins. 

greenonghii, Bcnn., Sandwich Islands, 

Celebes, Booroo. 
oxyrhyncba, JMc.^ Easeli Sea. 
candimacula, Q G., Afanrit.MosMaWqBe. 
anricularis, 0. Sf V , Au.stralia. 
heteroptera, Bleek., Amboyua. 
Cymolutes pnetextetna, Q. ^ (7., Celebes, 
Amboytta^ J«va^ Hanritins. 

F<mr^ Chxn^. I^iusodacina. 

Piendodaz molnooeosiSi 0. f T., CUriwe, 
Amboyna^ Jam 

Fifth OW«p. ScAVtVA. 

Soaricblbys auritus, E. ^ v, S., Seychelles 
to New Hebrides. 
Gseroleopuuctatos, Ru^ja^ Bed Sea, Arohi< 
pelago. 

Callyodon Tiridescens, Rupp,, Bed Sea. 

^ carohnas,!?. l-f^Tinor, Oazolinse, Cey- 
lon, 

KisMatns, d. ^ v., Celebes, Banda. 
shysoma, Bl^ek-, Amboyna, Tematoi 
japonicus, €. ^ V., Japan, 
spinidena, Q. ^ G., Archipelago, Waigion 
^^eudoeoaras bioolor, Ktipi)., Bed Sea, 
Celebes. 

pnlcheliaH, Eapp.^ Bed Sea, Ifawitias, 
Java, Celebes. 



harid, Forsk., Djetta, Java, KokoS. 
viridis, BL, Louisiade, Celebes, 
clirysopoma, Bleek., East Indies, 
diinidiatus, Bleek.. Guinea, 
javauicos, Bleek., Java, 
rivalatus, C. ^- V., East Indies, 
pyrrhosteihns, Bir7* , Indian Seas, Bed Se^ . 
muonlosns. Lar , Mauri., Moaainbiqae. 
dus.snniii'ri, Bh'fk Java, 
hypseloptcrus, BIrrk., Java, 
oapitaneus, C. 4* V,, Mauri., Moiambiqiie. 
m:u"-<)('liilijs, Bl>'ch., Halmaliciro. 
aerugin(^sii8, Bleek , Arcfiipchigo. 
trictJlor, 2?/';«/<., Java, Celebes, Araboyna. 
rnbro-violacens, Bleek., Java, Molaooaa. 

forstcni, Bf^rA., Celebes. 

ghobi>au, Fiiish., Red Sea 

collana, Riipp., Red Sea. 

IjiftavuMisis, Blt'-ck . Batavia. 

8clih;«.'clii. Bh'fk., Celebes. 

peorazoua, Bleek., Celebes. 

snmbawensis, BL, Arcliip., Mauritius. 

xnoeusi, Bleek., Gelebee. 

sexvitutus, Riipp., Djetta. 

iatus, Ehrenh., Red Sea. 

ooellAtuM, 0. ^ v., Cai-olines. 

nnchinunctatns, 47. #* K, Indian Ooeaa, 

Arcliipelasjo. 

janthocbir, Bl.^ Java, Celebes, Ternate;, N. 
(Ireland.) 

cy«inognutlius, Bleek., Java, 
octodon, Bleek., Buton. 
BingaporeuHts, Bleek., Singapore, Java, 
miororbinns, Bl*ek., Java, Celebes. 
Btroiiijylncrplirilns, Bi"eh.f Jvn, 
mierocbiluf*, Bi' >'k., Java, 
nigor, Riipp., lijetta. 
zanthoplenra, Bleek., Java, 
troeohelii, Bl -k.. Java, 
celobiciis, W"k.. Colcljcs, Chinese Seu, 
chlorodoii, Jcni/ns., Ktikos Island, 
peotoralis, C. ^ V., Djetta. 
mnricatns, 0. ^ V., Java, 
caudoth.scintns, Glhr., ^fanritius. 
riiodiiropteros, Bleek., Ccl'jbes. 
quoyi, Bhek., New Ireland, Ternate. 
oyauotfenia, Blcok.^ Java, 
capistratoide.s, Bh < k., J.iva. 
gymnognathus, Bleek., Java, 
gibbus, Riipp., Mohila. 

Sixth Group. Odacixa. 

Odax balteatus, 0. ^ Van DienifiB'a 
Land, Australia, 
frenatas, Oihr., Anstralia. 
semifusciatDs, C, Sf V., Indian Ooeaa. 

riclififdsonii, Gthr., Australia, 
radiatos, Q 8f G., Australia. 

Fam 4. CERniDi. 
Gems longiroskia* £uf^ Cape. 
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FT?!TTRS OF EASTBUN AND S< 

port!. S- IndJes. 
abbreviatuK, Whr., Archipelago, 
philippinng, 0/Ar., Philippines. 
Icapas. hlkr.y Arcliipo'a«;o. 
limbatas, C. Sf. F., (\->romfm«lel, PinfiTicf, 
pancUtas, C. ^- K., Pond i cherry, China, 
japonieiis, Blfcr, Japan, China. 
filanieiito>^:i>;, C. ['., India, Anstralia. 
macrncanthus, l>//, r , Java, Xias, Bmika. 
oyena, Forsk , Rod Sea, Itidiau Ocean, 

Archipfla^o. 
aclnaces, Blkr ., Java, Kokos 
ar!:rvrc'ns, Fnrnt., Sea, Waigiou, 

iStroug, Tanua, jHcks')n. 
maoroBoma, BUer.^ Archipelago* 
obloDgns, 0. ^ Ceylon. 

Fum. 5. Chrgmides. 

Europlns suratcusis, Hl.^ Malabar, Coiomau- 
del, Ceylon. 

macnlatas, Bl., Malabar. 
Ckomis mossambicofl, Pe<., Kozambi^ae. 

Ordar TIL AvACAimmn. 
A. Aattcanthini Gadoidei. 

jPam. 3. Gadid*. 

Lotella phycis, Srhlerj., Japan. 
Hotella paoifica, Sehhg., Japan. 
BregsnareroH macolcllaQdii, Thompt., Ohina, 
Plulippiuc8, tho Ganges. 

Fam. 4, OpHisima. 

^'rtl Oronp, Bbotulota. 

Brotnla mnlJibarbjita, Schley.^ Japan, 
Celobos-, AiTibf>yna, Booroo, Archipelago, 
barbonensis, Koup., R<>iirbon. 
Sirembo imberbiftf Sclil'.'j.y Japan. 

armatns, Schh.'j.^ Japan. 
Xiphogadus Sftifor, S fains. ^ Viza^patara. 
Oinematichthys iluoccetooides, Blk^ Batoo, 
l^ias, Goram. 

Third Group. FlERASFEUINA. 

Fierasfcr homo', Rkh.t Australia, Archipola- 
go, Feejee. 

aegleetias, I'^iers.., Tbn, ^fozambique. 

gracilis, Bleel: , ll.xn la,, Amboyna. 

Tnmbricoidcs, Bleek.y Ceram. 
Bndbeliophis, SIuU.^ PbiUppinea. 

■fWBieolaris, MuU,, Hulippuies. 

Fourth Group. AnooTTnu. 
Blsekeria kallolcpis, GtJtr.^ Madras. 

Fifth Group. C050K0GADrMi. 

Congrogadas subdaccns, Richards., Austra- 
lia, Banka, Laper. 
nebalatas, Bleek., Singapore. 
Halio;plu8 gattatiui, JZ«i|2».» Bed Sea, 



)UTH£EN ASTA.~PLKim(»RCTimb 
Fiwi. 5. Macrcbid*. 
Maemrus japonious, Sehleg., Japan* 

Fam. 6. Atelbopodioa 

Atplcopns japonicns, Bird., Oomura, Japan. 
B. A n acan t luni Pleoroneoioidei. 

Fam. 7, FunBononDa. 

PeeHoilcs oruinri, J?l., China. 
Tej)liiiiis sinensis, L<i''>'p., China. 
AriMig^ldssus iiiipilas,A/AY.,Java,Bali,Sam&tra 
S.irniuis cristatus, Gray., China. 
Honiirl.ombu.s guineensis, Bloek., N. Guinea. 
Pseudorhoinbus ruBScllii, Gray, Africa to 
Austt nlia, China, India, AjcbipclagO. 
cinnaijicinens, ^VA?«<7., Nagaaak. 
javanicus, B^''> h., Java. 
trior< !l;itiis, JIL, Indian Seas, 
pi'iiti 'plil hahnuH, Glhr.y China, 
olivii'-ou'^. .S"' /(/ Japan, China. 
oliL'oU'jii- . Jih t k., Nau'a'-'.iki. 
Ehumboidichthygpavo, i/Z«eA'.,China, Kokoa, 
Hebrides, 
pantherinns, RUpp., Africa to Feejee. 
njyriastor, Srhf, >j.. Japan, Celebes. 
as.siinilis, Uthr., China, 
grand isqnama, Sch.^ China, Japan, N. W. 
America. 

PlcnronectoM fttellatas, PaU,, Karfitsfthatka, 
Vancouver. Californin. 
asperrimns, Schh^j., .Tapau. 
vai-iegatns, iSV ///»''/.. Japan. 
Solea japonicji, Srhl-'/j., Japan, 
hartzteldii, Bikr.y Aniboyna. 
hnmilis, Cant, Pinnng, JaTa, Biniang. 
ovata, /i' /(' A (f China. 

f vi'-iioda-M ylns, fj., Amboyna* 
iudica, Glhr.^ Mwiras. 
Pardachiros marmoratos, Lae^., Aftiea. 
pavonlnns, Loe^,. Indies, Pinaa^ Singa- 
pore, ^folticca.H. 
Liachirus nitidae, Gthr., China. 
Synaptnra saviguyi, Kaup., Naples, 
pan, H. B., Ganges, ^ntaog, ^gapore, 

liilitnn. 
fuliacea, llii'li/inh-.^ China, 
maraiorafn, Blkr., Solor. 
cinerascons, Clhr., Ceylon. 
h(;t«Ti)lfj)is, BiLt., Amboyna* 
aspiios, Blki\, Singapore, 
albomaonlata, Kaup^ CoromandeL 
oommersoniana, Cant., IndiflS> 
portnrnliH, Kn'ip., Cape, 
orieritalis, Srlm., Indies, 
sebra, Bl, India, China, 
nnltirasciatji, Kaup., India, 
japonica, Blkr., Xa^asakL 
quagga, A'aup., China, 
pancddee, Bletk.t BandjennBsang, Snig»- 
pore. 

niMralspia^ BleeLf Singkawanf , Bonuoi 
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nelanorhyncha, Bleek.^ Kivers of Suma- 
tr», Borneo, Gamboja. 
iBiopia cbrnata. Cuv., India. 
PlagaBia mnrmorato,^i«eA;.,Red Sea. Indiat 

Amboyna. 

bflineaia, (7ani., Malay PeniiuiilB, Arohi. 

japonica, Schh'g., Japan. 
CynogloBsns krmsii, J?/A-r., Archipelago, 
waandersii, BLkr.f Sumatra. ' 
feldmaimi, We.^ Biveni of Pengaron. 
abbreviatiis, Gray, China. 
trigrammnR, Glhr , China, 
microlepui, BUtr., Baudjermassiug Rivers, 
zipboidens, Qthr.^ Stam, « 
aoamrolepidotns, I?Z.,.Tava. Samatra^Baiika. 
mehnnpetnluR, Richards , China, 
oligolepis, Blkr.t Ba^avia. 
ramatKnsig. jEHJb'.* Sumatra* Benkvltn. 
kanpii, B/lcr., BenVuleu, 
qiiadrilineatus, Lnc^p., Archipelago. 
Uda, Llkr.t Java, Celebes, 
borneenaiai Bfhr., Singkawang, Borneo, 
mgn^hynobus, Bl, Java, Borneo, Amboyna. 
berigalcnsis, Blkr., Ganges, 
brachyrhjnchus, Bl.^ Java, Singapore, 
CSelebes. 

. vnncticeps, Rkhurdt,, China* Arcbtpelago. 

brevis, Othr., Ganges. 

elongatU8, GZ/tr., Indian Seasi Pinaug. 

lingua, Jf. B., Ganges. 

melanoptorns. Blhr., Java, Snmatra* 

cantoris, nih-., Malay Peninsola. 

eapentiis. Katip., Cape. 

tralla, C"ni., Malay Peninmla. 

grandisqaamis, Oant , Pinang. 

bamiltonii* Othr., Ganges, Pinang. 

Oui'Kil IV. PlITSOSTOMI. 

Finn. 1. Sir,ri:iD.B. 

Firiit S>'h-f"»iiili/. 

Sii.unii^.i: lioMALOPTERa. 

Flrgf (iroup. CLARnN.%. 

Ciarias magur, H. Bengal, Kha8ya,Archip. 
znacTooephainB, (7f%r., Siam. 
foBcns. L<''>'i>., Clijna. 
abbreviatns, C Si' 1'., Macao, 
inelanodemia, BL, Java, Sumatra, Bauka, 

Borneo, 
i^smanni, 277At., Java, Ceylon 
liaeantbiiB, Bl,, Siunatrat Banka, Nias, 

Boineo. 
braebymnha, Qikr., Ceylon, 
niflohofii, 0. ^ F., Archipelago. 
Heterohrnnchus tapeinopteruB, BljcT., Banka 

and Borneo. 
lalioepB, Pettn., Moaambiqne. 

Second Group. Plotoslna. 

PlotoBns angnillaris, Bl., Africa to Japan, 
Polynesia, 

Moxoih Ham, Buck,, Bengal* Arebipolago. 
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linibatus, 0. &" V., Ilindostan. 
Cupidoglanis almlabris, C. 4* V., Archipela^. 
Third Oroup. CUAClHA. 

Chaca lophioides, C. 4r F., Bengal, Borneo* 

New Guinea, 
bankaoensie, Bl., Snmaira, Borneo, Banka. 
bnobanani^ Oihr.t Cknges. 

Second Sub-family. 
SlLUKIDJE HlTBBOPTaBX. 

Fourth Group. Silmiita. 

Saooo'tnanohns fiingit^, Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
Cochin-Oiiiia. 
fossilis, Bl , Hindosf an, Nepal* Kbasya. 
microps, (Mhr., Ceylon, 
miofoce phaloB, Oihr., Ceylon. 
Silnru8 Hsotiis, L., China, Japan. 
afjL'Iiana. Gthr., Afghanistan, 
cochinchiuensis, 0. ^ V., CoohiB>ChiDa. 
malabaricQB, 0. 9" F., lOiIaliar. 
SOnricliihys phaioooma, Wkf„ Baoka3U>toD, 
Borut'O. 
hasseltii, Blkr., Java, 
lamghnri Heek.t Gaskraerfr 
Wall H go iittn, Schu, Bengal, Hindostan, 
Dekkaii, Java, 
leorii, Blkr., Snmaira, Bank<*, Borneo. 
Belodontiohthys maorocbir, BIAr., Snmalara, 
Borneo. 

Kutropiichtliys vaclm, ILnu. Btuk.f Beiigal. 
Cryptopt.erus nion«<nema, Java. 

limpok, Blkr., Snmatatu Borneo. 

nnihoinonsis, Gthr., Ambojna. 

Bchilbeides, Blkr., Siunalra, Borneo. 

bicirrhiR, C. V.- Java, Snniatra, Borneo. 

macrocephalni, "BOer., Snmain. 

lais, Bllr., B'»rnpo. 

niicropas, lUhr , Kmnitra, Borneo. 

microneratti Juva, JSumat r a, Borneo. 

bezaptemB, Blkr., Java. Snmatvai Borneo. 

micropognii, llllrr.. Boi neo, SomatnL 

bleekeri, Bocourt., Siam. 

leptonema, Blkr., 8'im:itra. 

gangeticas, Peters,^ Ganges. 
GalUchronB bimaoulatos, Jara^ Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

coylonensis, Gthr., Ctylon. 

pabda, Hant. Buch.. Bengal. 

ntia.stomn.s, C. .V V , lloogly. 

liacHutlius, Blhr., Snniatra, Banka. 

pabo, Hatn. Dmh., Bralimapttrra. 

hypophthalmn.<i, Blkr.. Java, Samatm. • 

macror.enia, I'lyfh., B mdjiTnia'-siiig. 
Eutro^itis obtasirustris, Gthr., India. 

manns, Ham. Bueh , Mahananda River. 

depressiroRtris, Fet., Mozivmbiqae. 
HomisiJurus lieterorhjnchus, Bflfcr,, Somatnu 

scleronumu, Blkr., Java. 
Ailia bengalensis. Gray, Bengal. 

aflBnis, (^<Ar., Himalaya^;, Assam. 
Schilbiokthya gama^ Htm, Btuh., Bengal. 
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IjAia hexaaema, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
neow 

P^endeatropins braobjpoptems, Bh, Pal- 

embang^, »Sumatra. 
atberinoides, Bl., BengaL 
miteheUi, Gikr., Madna. 
uegalops, Gtkr.^ Contral indift. 

longimanus, Glfir., India. 
i;;uongwareo» Sykes., Muta Mola River, 
DeklmL 

FaogMnui baobsDaai, (7. V., Ganges, 
djambal, filfcr., Java. 

macronema, Blkr , Borneo, Java, 
rios, Blkr.f South Jioraeo. 
micronema, BUcr^ Java. 

nasatns, BIkr., Borneo, 
juaro, BIkr., Sumatra, Borneo. 

Helicopliagus typus, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
waaniiui aii, Blhr., Sumatra. 

Silondia gauge lica, C. ^ V., Bengal, Dekkan. 
Fourth Sub-family, 

SlLURIDiB PB0TIBOPTBB& 

8iaUi, Group, Baqrina. 

Macrones cava<«inR, Ham. Buch.y Dokhiui, 
Mysore, Pondicherry, Bengal. 
fllODgatlU, Qthr., Singapore. - 
aigrioeps, 0. F , Java, Samatea, Borneo, 
lencophasis, Blijth., Burmese rivers, 
aor. Ham. Buck., East Indian Continent* 
knuurrit, 0. ^ F., Ganges, 
gnlio. Mam. Buch.y East Indies, 
cemnrns, 0. ^ f% JaTa» Sumatra, Banka, 
liorueo. 

planicepd, K. 8f v. U., Java, Snmatra. 
tencrura. If ant. Buch.y Eu.st I tidies, 
wolt&i, Blkr., Borneo, Suraiitra, Siam. 
wyckii, Blkr., Biver Ijitaram, Java. 
iMtano, Ham. Bueh.^ mm Tuta. 
affinit, Bl^h., Tenaaserim. 
teng^na, Ham Buck., Brahmapntva. 
keletios, C ^' V., HoogUlj. 
itehkeea, Sykes., Dakbna. 

I W ii d ub a gm a awaQtiaou, Sehieg., Japan. 

radiellii, RU^rds., China. 

falvi-draco, Richards , China. 
LdocaaaiB longirostria, Qthr., Japan. 

craewlabria, QOtr.t Ohina. 

fcaaUoptenuN K, ^ v. H., Java. 

nicroprt^on, Blkr^ Swnatrai Banka* Bili- 
ton< Borneo. 

flfaoomiub iC. ^ 9. H>, Java, Sumatra. 
Ihgroidee melanoptenu^ BJhr^ Sunatra, 
Borneo. 

macropterns, Blkr., Somatra* Palembang, 

Mowakompeh. 
naoracaathns, BJkr.t Sumatra, 
fiagrichthys kjpnk»ptem% JNIt.» Sunatra. 
Borneo, 



Rita crucigera, Oieen., Bengal, 
pavimentata, FaZ., Bengal* 

na.stata, Val., Hindostan. 
kntiiruee, Sijhe$ , Becma River, DukhlUU 
mauiiieuiiis, 0. ^' V., Manilla. 
AiOKOohordoniohtbys platyoephalns, Bfibr., 

Sumatra. 

melanoo^iister, Bllr., Sumatra, Palembang. 

rugobU5, Blkr., Javii, Sumatra. 

plenrostigmak BUcr., Java. 

zonatn.s, Bllcr., Java. 

ischnosoma, JJlkr , Java. 
Akjsis variegatus, Blkr., Java. 

macronema, Blbr., Sumatra. Lahai. 
Olyra loll^;icauda^a, M'CJt U^Khtksm, 
Brancliio.stcus latici'ps, M'ClelL, Khasya. 
Amiurua cautonensis, C ^' V.. Cliina. 

Seventh Group. Pimelodima. 
Pimelodus javus, 0. ^ F., Java. 

'EigldhOrm^ Abidu. 
Arius thalaeamiu, JB%ip.» Bed Sea» Bast 

Indies. 

gagorides, O.Sf F.i Calcutta, 
sagor, ifaei. Sueh.t Bengal, Pinaog, Archi- 
pelago. 

doroides, C. ^ V., Bengal, Pondicheny* 
lejptaspis, Blh:, New Guinea, 
anmdes, 0. 4" F, Bengal 
truncatns* 0. ^ V , Siam. PinaagtE.I. 
CGelatus. C. Sf v., East Indies* 
sinensis, 0. ^ F, China, 
venotns, 0. !f F.t Archipelago, 
r.tik, Blkr., Java, 
leptonotacanthus, Blkr., Madura, 
melanocliir, BUcx., Sunutra, Borneo, 
etonnii, BUb*., Biyer Musei, Snmaim. 
BumatranuB, Berm.. Sumatra, 
dussumierii, 0. F, Malabar, Ceylon, 
kirkii, G'/Ar., Zambesi, 
tonggul, Blkt.^ Java, Sumatra, Biotang, 
Bankk 

argyropleuron, K. &- v H., Java. Sumatra, 
macrocephalus, Blkr., Java. 
Uooephaliu. Mkr., JaTa,Singapore,CUebes. 
polystaphylodon, LlLr., Javat Sonutra. 
goniaspis, Blkr., Sumatra. 
macuUtus, Tkuub.y East Indies, 
pidada, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
macracanthus, Gthr., Siam. 
gagora, Ham. Buck., Ganges, 
taicarius, RiclMrds.^ China, 
maerottotacanthos, Bttr.» JaTa» Somatrak 
Pinaug. 

cochinchinensis, Gthr., Cochin-China. 
microcephalns, Blkr.^ Bandjermasing. 
venataoiiB, BAckardt.^ AvstnJui. 
vertaguB, BicJiards., Australia. 
Hemi pimelodus bornseiun^y Blkr,, Smnatn, 
Borneo. 
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peronii, C. ^- F., India. 
Efltengns typos, BOtr., Piiiaaig, JftTa^ Ifa- 

dnra, Sumatra, Borneo. 
OBteo^cniosis militaru, JD., Easb India, 

Ganges. 

-valencieiuieau, Mkf.t Jtenk Baafab Pinan^. 
nacrooephaliia, BUer,, Java* Madura 

Islana. 

Batrachoccpbalns mino« Earn. Buck., GangeSi 
Java, Sumatra. 

Ninth Group. Bagakina. 

Bagarins yarrelKi, Sykee., Dekkan, Madras, 

Ganjes, Java. 
Gl3T)to8temtiTn triUncatum, NqpaL 

gracile, Qthr., Nepal. 

plat jpogonoides, Blhr., SamaiitL 

locah, S^hea-t Dekkan. 

dekkanensc, Cflr., Dokkan. 

platypogon, A', 4' H., Java, Sumatra. 

atriaiinm, AJ'Cleli, Assam, Kbasya. 

peoitnopternm, WCUIU Simla. 
Hara aspera, iPChU r Chusan. 

bacLanani, Blyth., River Kosi. 

oonta, nam. Bueh.$ River Mahananda. 
Ambljceps csoatieiia, BfyDL, Monlmein. 

tennispinis, Bhjih., Gbazipur. 

mangois, Ham. Buck,, Behar. 

Fifth Sub-faw ilij. Silubim Stisobbahchu;. 

BUvmtii Qnmp, BamooiiHnra. 
CaUomysiax gap;aia, flam. JEM., Ganges. 
Siasih Sub'ftttiuy. 

QmtllDJl PfiOIEBOrODES. 

Thiiiemtk Grwp, HAFonominrA. 

Siaor rhabdophoms, H. B., Bengal RiTers. 
ErofthiBtoa poBillnt, Jf. ^ T., Assam. 
Psendecheneis snlcatns, M'OleU.^ Khasya. 
Exostoma labintum, JX'C/., :Misbni«B^ Aaaam. 
bordmorei, Blyih.y Teoassehm. 

JEiffhih BuJhFami^/, StmuDm bbasobioou 

Fiffk Qromp, TRmaoiwFrBRnrA. 

Bracbyalcstes imbori, Peters., Zambesi, 
acutidens, Peters.^ AlHca, Zambesi, Rirer 
BoTmna. 

Sixth Qraup, Htdbootomiha. 
Hjdrooyoa lmeatiu» SehUg., Afiioa. 
SeomSk Chrtmp. DisnoHODOvmri. 

DisticboduR scbenga, Prfcrs., ^fozambiqiia. 
moBsambi cos, Pei,f AIozambi^QO* 
aaerolepis, Qtkr.. Afinaa. 



Eifjhth Graup. ICHTUYBORIKA. 

Ichthybortis besse, Joaunis., Besse. 

Fam. 5. ScoPELiDiC. Pelagic or deep Sea 

fishes. 

First Group. Saurika. 
Saurus altipiunis, Gihr.^ China. 

myops, Furstai-s., Atlantic, Indian, Paoifie. 
Bavrida tamfatl, Bl., Bed Sea, Indian, Paci- 
fic. 

nebulosa, C. F., Indian Ocean, Paoifie. 
ar^ropbanes, Bich.t China, Japan, 
mdosquamis, BmU^ Australia, 
grandisquamis, Gthr., Archipelago. 
Harpodon nehereiifl» JSiam. Btuh^ India^ 
China. 

Soopeliia boops, Bichmds., Paeifio. 

dumerllii, Blhr., Manado. 
suba.'^ppr, Olhr., Pacific Ocean. 
Soopelosauros hoedti, Blkr.y Ambojna. 

Fam. 7. Salmonid.k. 

First Group. Salmonina. 

FW$t Sub-generic Group. Salmohes. 

XIL Trent from riTers of the Hindoo KoosL 

Salmo orientalis. UTCll., Griffith (Calentt. Som. 
Nat. UisL. ii. p 585, and iti. p. 28.3) menlion« a 
trout found on the nurthtrn declivities of the 
Hindoo Koosh, and in the Batnoan River, ooe of 
the tributAries of the Ozui^ 11,000 feet abore 
the UrnL of the tea. This spedea appeare to be 
tho fionti.ernmopt i^ Central Asia, and the 
noorest to the Indian region There era no Sal* 
monoids in Afghanistan or any of Ifte caonlriM 
to the south of tbe llindon Knofh. M'CleUandnamrd 
this fish Salmo orientalis, which name cannot be re* 
taincd, if tiio ilsh should prore to be a diitiaOt Ipeeiei 
as it was given to another iish by Pallas. 

Salmo purpuratus, Pall., Pacific, Aaia, Ame* 
xica. 

Seeond SubifMarie yroup, fiALtkuiL 

Onoorbynohns orientalie, Svck.^ Eamti- 
chatka. 

sanguinolentuR, Pall, Kamtscbatka. 
lagocephalus,PaW.,Pacific,Bay of Okboteic. 
Biachymystaz coregonoidee, Pall,, XiAs 
Baikal, Pacific. 

Plecoglossus aUiTelia, Schl,, Ji^ttti, Bor- 
xnosa. 

Hjpomesns olidns, PaB., CSalifinmia, Taa- 

couvor Island, Asia* 
cliencnsis, Basil. 

Second Group. SalanoiNA. 
Sabinz chinenBis, Osbcc^e.^ China, 
mioradon, BZiiT.,Jeddo Biren. ^ 
Fam, 10. KORHTSUMK. 

Mormyma maonpe, Pltv., ICoaambiqiMk 

longirostri^ Firs., Mozambique, 
macrolepidofcu^ firs,, AfirioayBiTBr Ba> 
Tomo. 
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14w SoomufloomiL 

€7. ^ F., Indian Ooem. 

Bed Sm, MMirittBs. Eksl 

Indifs. 

.::;tTi<!, BJkr., Archipelago. 

rhynchos, Bl., Bed Sea, Ind. 




<7. #-F^Iiid. Oo«ui.BUflndljId. 
osti^a, C. ^F.,BsdSeB. 

GfAr., Wales 
kmtA, Oihr.f lied Sea. 

Slkr., Archipelago. 
atkr., Ainoa. 

Okv., Indiaii Oomn, Aiu- 
raiia, Ambovna. 
^ Kws^lurufl, Bikr., India, China, 
r MMokpiii, Blkr.^ Nias. 
I viffi, C. ^ K, Vamcolo. 
^ <3^BSxs, Gthr., Cape of Good Hope, 
r Bftomella, C. ^ F., China, Japan. 
[ hm% Blkr., Archipelago. 
I aadl&» B. H.f Indian Ocean. 

Btkr,, Riren of Borneo. 
•X aaira, Brevoort., Japan, 
phas intermedias, CleuU,^. Chilian 
Australia, N. Zealand, 
.sia, mkr., BaU. 

BmtM^ Atlantio, America, 
ftpama, Indian Ocean, 
fttardi, BZAt., Archipelago, New Guinea, 
gwrg^ii, C. 4* v., Ind. Ocean, Archipelago, 
cutoris, Bikr., China, Archipelago. 
«9cri» SekUg.^ Naoaaaku 
aehnorns. C. ^ F, Ohina, Celebee. 
caensi?. Gthr., China, 
e*laoaricus, Gthr., Africa, 
dossuuueriif 0. ^ V., Indian Ocean, 
hiioepi. &ttr., Fe^ee Idaiid. 
naelli. C. ^ T, Praang^ Malayan Penin- 

^-'n. Cororaandel. 
^erzaerti, C. 4" ^ China. 
corginatnSvFar^^'., lied Sea> Indian Ocean, 

Ardiipelago. 
commersonii, (7uv.,Red Sea, Indian Ooeao. 
fascia: ua, BJkr., Solor Sea. 
hmkitis, 0. Sf v., Indian Oroan. 
pttaiosoma, Bikr., Biliton Uivers. 
po^onognafchnSfBl., Banka, Biliton Risers, 
u^iljiims, BJkr., Aixhipelago, Siani. 
kilinis, C. V; Archipelago, 
^ipjar, C. ^ v.. East Indies, 
brenroatris, Glhr., Archipelago. 
Iniitflia, Btf^., Biren of Jam 
kaebynoioptenie, Blkr.^ Btver Hooglj. 
B^naatranns, BUcr., Samatra. 
l-ns-irostris, Cuv-, Pondicherrj. 
ca^datos, 0. §r V.j Indian Ocean. 
BMCBtu microptenw, C, ^ V., India, Aus- 



m<mooiRlniB, Rich., China, 
brevipinnis, C. ^- V., Ireland, 
rostratus, Gthr., Sandwich Island, 
brachjpterus, Rich., Otaheiti, China, 
mento, 0. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
evolans, L., Mediterranean, Dimerara, 
obtusiroRtris, f7//rr., New Orleans, India, 

Tropical and Sub- tropical Seas. 
Bolandri, 0. §r V., Indian Ocean, Sej- 
eheUes. 

fnroatns, Hitch*, Atlantic, Indian Ocean. 
BpeonligeTf 0, §r V** Indian Ooean, Aui' 
tralia. 

katopiron, Bikr., Samatra. 
avotloepB, G<Ar., CShtna. 
Idgrieans, Benn,, Atiantie^ Indian, Paeific, 

Java. 

aUipiimis, C. $(" V., Indian Ocean. 
pcBciloptorus, 0. ^ v.. Archipelago, For- 
mosa. 

spilopterns, C. ^' V., Celebes, Oarolines. 
oxycephalu.s. Bikr., Archipolip-o. 
})raeh jsoma, BUtr,, Indian, Pacitic Oceans, 

Zanzibar, 
oligolepis, Blhr.t Archipelago, 
opiethopnfl, Blhr., Archipelago, 
brachjoephalus, Gthr., China, 
nigripionis, 0. 4* F., Indian, Australia. 

Vam. 15. OrsiDiODOsnna. 

First Group. Cyprinodontid^ Carxivor*. 

Cjprinodon cypri«, Lacep., Syria, Bagdad, 
sophio}, EecLf Persia^ Syria, 
pnnetatns, Beeh,^ Nemek-Deria. 
mento, Heckr., Mosnii 
Haplochilus panchax, B. S,, Sast lodiea, 
Ganges, Pinang. 
latipes, Schleg.y Japan, 
javanions, BUr., Java, 
cyanophthalmus, Slyth., Calcutta. 
homalonotnH. Diim., Nos.s-Be,3iadagaicar. 
playiairii, QUur., Seychelles. 

Fam, 17. OrmmDM. 

First Group. Catostomixa. 
Sbierognathos asiations, Bikr. China. 

Second Qrtmp. OrpsonvA. 

Cfpnant oatpio, Cliaiia,FerBoaa, Japant 

Java, Amoy. 
fossicola, Richards, China. 
Cara^ius anratns, Nilason, China, Japan, 

Formosa, India. 
Catla buchanani, C. S,' V., Bengal, Assam. 
Cirrhina mrigala, H. B., Bengal, Hindostan. 
leschenaultii, 0. &. F., India, 
chinenfiis, Gthr.f China, 
anisnra, JfCZaO., B«n|^. 
diochilns, JTOlelL^ Asaam, Ctmkmc. 

m 
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JUanpila ocellata, Hackel.y Snmafra, Borneo. 

tsBuiata, Gthr.^ Sumatra, Borneo. 

cavieri, 0. §(• V.j Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 

Icnhlii, 0,^V., Batayia. 

sninafoana, Blkr., Snmatra, Phi]ip]gmes. 

festiva, Heel:., Borneo. 
Oeteochilus melaaopleani8| Blkr.f Somatra, 
Borneo, Siam. 

bomeensis, BlJcr.y Bovneob 

hasscltii, C. ^- F., Java, SiimatrB» Bocnoo. 

kappenii, Blkr.^ Borneo. 

koLlii, Blkr.f Somatra. 

soblegetii, BUer., Snmatro, Borneo, Siam. 

'waandersii, Blkr.t Banka. 

microcephalus, Blkr., Java, Samatia. 

brachyuotopterup, Blkr., Sumatra. 

vittatus, C. 4* Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 

triporns, BUnr.,, Sumatra, Borneo. 

kahajanensis, Blkr.j Borneo, Sumatra. 

oli4(olepis, PZfcr., Banka. 

spilurus, Blkr.y Borneo. 
Labeo mesons, Gihr.t Africa. 

nandina, Bueh.y Bengal, Irawaddy. 

macronotus, WClcll. Bengal, Assam. 

chrysopbekadion, £/. , Java, SiimatraySiam< 

fimbriatus, Block. ^ Madras. 

lesclienaulti, F., E. lud. Continent. 

inlbasn, Mam. Bueh., Bengal. 

parcellus, ffecft., Bombay. 

robita, //am. Bech.j E. Indiaa CcmtUMIlt. 

rouxii, C. ^' v., Bombay, 

kontius, JerdoH^ Bowany River. 

.monda, Bam, Beeh.^ Bengal. 

erytbroptems, v. Kaa».^ Java. 

diplostomns, Heck., Casbraere. 

ricnorbynclms, M'GlelU Himalaya Biytn. 

falcatus, Gray, India. 

pangusia, Ham. Buch.t Kosi, Caohar* 

plewotsenia, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 

dnssnmieri, C. ^' V., India» Geylom. 

cbalybeatus, C. ^ V., Rangoon. 

microlepidotuB, C. ^ V., Bengal, Nopal. 
BaiynotuB miorolepis, Qtkr., Borneo, Sumar 



Tylognathns striolatus, Gthr^ Poona. 

ariza, Ham. Buck., India. 

boga, Ham. Bitch., Bengal. 

nanus, Heck*y Damascus. 

&lcifer, C. ^ V., Java, Smnatrai 

ficbwanefeldi, Blkr., Java* Sumatra. 

lebat, Blkr., Java. 

bispidus, 0. ^ v., Java. 

hetororbyncbns, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 
Diacogoathns lamta. Ham. B^., Assam, 
Cacbar, Nepal, Cossye BiTOTi Ganges, 
Gwalior, Deckan, Malabar. 

macrocbir, Gthr. Assam. 

nasntus, M'GlelL, Khassyah. 

TariabUis, Hadb., Biven of ^ria, TMs. 
GroBsocbilus latins, fi. Bengal, Nepal, 



gobama, Umn. Buck., BenpjaL , 
rostratus, Gila., Cossye Kivor. 
barbatalns, Hedc^ Cashmere. 
oblouguR, C. ^ v., Java, Snmaifara. , 
cobitis, Blkr., Java, Samatra. 
langii, BILr., Sumatra, 
sada, Ham. Buck., BriiLmapntra. | 
xeba, Ham. Bvch., Saat-Indiaik Con 
Siam, Cacbar, Calcatta, GaDgea, i 
River, Cbcnab, Seliaiunpore, I 
nal>, R. Cuvery, Nilg^herries, Cey 
Epalzeorbyucbus caliopterus^ Blkr, 

tra, Borneo. i 
Capoeta dama^cina, O. §r ^7^^ 
tine, Asia-Minor, 
fratercula. Heck., Damascus, 
amir, Heck., River Aruxes. 
nmbla, Heeis., BiTer Tigris, 
tmtta, Heck., Syria, Tigris, 
gracilis, Keijserl., Persia, 
neratciisis, Kcyserl., Herat, 
micracautbus. Gthr., Bbotan, Pniiskl| 
syriaca, C. V., Alnabam's 
acnleata, G. ^* V., Persia, 
macrolepis. Heck., Amxes. 
BarbuR esocinus. Heck., Tigris, 
xantbopterus. Heck., Tigris, 
scbeicb, Heck., Tigris, 
barbnlns. Heck., Kara-Anatseb, Pteii 
peKiuoiosns. Heck., Damascus, 
serra, Ptrs., Cape, 
burcbelli, SwUh., Cape Colony, 
spilopbolis, M'ClelL, Bengal, 
beavaai, Gthr., Cossye Biver. 
elavatus, M'ClcU. Sikkim. 
paradoxus, Gthr.. Forniasa. 
grypus, Heck., Tigris, 
kotscbyi, Heck., Tigris, 
enoplns, BUcr.t Java, Sumatra, 
armatns, C. V., Java, Snmatva. 
repasson, Blkr., Sumatra, 
macularius, Bhjih,, Sitang Biver. 
immaculatus, JITCleU. Bengal, 
obrysopoma, 0. Sr ^ 

BiTer, Poona. 
pinnaiimtns, Daij, Cocbin. 
spilurus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
laoeusis, Gthr., Cocbin-Cbina. 
balleroides, 0. 4* F. Babitat. 
sarana, Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
rubripinni.s, C. 8^ V., Java, 
bramoides, C. ^ V., Java, Borneo, 
erytbroptems, BZArr., Java, BonwOi 
javaniens, Blkr., Java, Samati». 
altos, Gthr., Sinm. 
ponionotus, Blkr., Java, Siam. 
bugueuini, Blkr., Sumatra, 
pleurot^enia, Blkr., Ceylon. 
obtasirostris, 0. ir F., Ja«» 

Borneo. 
msselUi, Qihr., India, Indus. 
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poljdovit 0* ^ Bombtty* 

platysoma, Bllr., Java, 
fasciatus, Blhr., Snmaira, Banka, Borneo, 
nacnlatiis, 0. ^ 7., Archipelago, 
xnicrops, Qthr.^ Archipelago. 
j^nioBoina, Blkr., SumatPS* 
teirazoDE, Blkr., Borneo. 
]atdriatriga» 0. ^ F., Archipelago. 
wnUyrhyncbtiS) Blhr.^ Java, 
mioropogon, C, ^ F., Mysore, 
conirostris, Gthr., KiJgherries. 
dnbinS} Pay, Bowany. 
chilinoides, M'Clell, Himalajafl. 
deaurains, C. ^ V., Cavery. 
■pinalosus. M'Ciell., Sikkim. 
gobioformis, Kntr.t Java^ Asia. 
lieKastichns, iFClelL, Rivers of Himalaja. 
Eoro, C. iS r., Java, Snmatra. 
mosal, Ham. Buch.^ Himalajas, Hindoo- 
Eooah. 

amcrocephalns, CM/, Assan. 
macrolcpis, WucJc.f KaBbmeer. 
tambra, 0, ^ V., Java. 
dcmnmensiB, 0. Sf Svniatnt Java, 

Bonieo. 
lonerispinis, Oflr., Coylon. 
tambroidea, jBZAr., Java, Sumatra. 
aralnUf /enion., Travanoorek Nils^MViite. 
■eblegelii, Qthr., Japan, Vanoon^ 
ce to pa is, Knr., Shanghai, 
kolas, Sykes., Poona. 
bomogMiea, ^<ftr., Japan, 
bomozonna, Qihr.t J^fMiu 
aphya, Gthr., Java, 
aiaja, Blkr., 8amatra, Borneo, 
demtori, SMr., Java, 
beteronenia, Blkr., Borneo, 
hunpal, Blkr., Java, Borneo, SoBiatia, 

li&Iaya. 

amptloiigf, BUct.t Bomaoi Sunaink 

fasciolatna, Gthr., China, 
.cuinatranns, Blhr., Snmatra. 
luUioa, Heck., Orontes, Tigria. 
liacantiiiis, Blkr., Java* Madras, 
dorsalis, J< rdon., Madras. 
tetra«pilus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
tfiermali^, C. ^ V., Ceylon, Cachar. 
dio]a» Ham. Bw^., Bengal, Ataam. 
Bophoroides, Gtlir., AFsam. Bengal* 
amphibius. C. iV V., Bombay, 
layardi, Gtlir., Ceylon. 
brevayiiaT., Corabaya, Gknnboiig, (Java.) 
filamentosns, C ^ V„ CeyloBi CocAdii. 
dcDisonii, Da;/, Malabar, 
bamiitonii. Bay, India, 
banaenlatas, Blkr., Ceylon, 
oligolcpis, Blkr., Somaira. 
afer, Peters. y Cape, 
bnln, Blkr., Borneo., Siam, Sumatra, 
waanderaii. BUar.f Java, 
lavakt Blkr^ Jam 



SOUTHEEN ASIA.— Ctpbihida 

melanopterns, BZ., Sumatra, Siam, Borneo, 
apogon, 0. ir V„ Sanuini Java* Borneo^ 

Bauka. 
jantbodiir, Slhr., Borneo. 

proctozyaron, Blkr., Siam. 
duvaucclii. C. ^- V., Bengal. 
BopLore, Ham. Buch.^ Bengal, Himals^a. 
obryaopteraB, li^OldL, Bramapiitra» rmb^ 
awar, 

ticto, H. B., Bengal, Assam, Himalaya, 
couchonia, Ham. Buck., Ganges, 
terio. Ham. Biteh., Beijgal. 
pnntio, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
titius, Ham, Bitch,, Bengal, Bramapntra, 
Assam. 

pbnitmio, Ham, Bueh,^ Bengal, 
geliua, Ham. Bncli., Bengal, Hooghly. 

cumingii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nigro-fasciatna, Gihr.^ Ceylon. 
TittatoB, Day, Ifalabar. 

modcstns, Ktinr., Madras, 
cosuatis, Hum. Bnch.y Bengal, 
pynhopteius, M'ClclL, Assam. 

Tbynnichtliya tliynnoides, Blkr., Borneo, 
Snxnatra. 
polylflfiBi Blkr., Borneo, SnmatML 

Barbichtys, Iteras, 0, f F., Java» Bumia^, 

Borneo. 

Amblyrhynohichthye tnmcataa, Blkr., Bor- 
neo, Samatm. 

Albofiehtliys allmkidfs, Blhr,, Sunatray 
Borneo. 

Qninns plagioaiomnfl, HMk,^ Gaahmere^ 
Afghanistan. 
BinnatiiB, Heeh.^ Gasbmere, Ponjab. 

ricbardaonii, Gray , Nepal. 
Schizothorax planifrons, Heck., CashnUNb 
micropogon, Heck., Caahsoere. 
hugelii, Heck., Caahmete* 
cnrvifrons, Heck., GMbmere. 
niger, JJ"-!:., Cashmere, 
intermedias, M'OlelU, Afghanistan, 
nasns, Heck., Gadunera 
loogipinnis. Heck., Cashmere, 
csooinns, Heck., Caiibmere, AfghaoisftMl. 
bodgaonii, Gthr., Nepal, 
ritcfiianns, JtOteU., Afgbamsten. 
barbatna, M'Ciell., Cabul. 
microlopis, Kerstrl, Aiiardareh, 
Ptychobarbus comiroatriay Steindach»er., 

Hanle, (Tibet.) 
Scbizopygopsia atolickee, Steindachn., Tihet. 
Diptychna macnlatna, Steindachn,, Hiota- 

layaa, Tibet. 
Pbendogobio brevuoBtriB, Qthr,, Formoaa. 
csocinna, Schleg., Japan, 
ainensis, Kner., Shanghai, 
variegatus, Schleg., Japan. 
Bnngia nigr^cens, Kmjaerl., Hefai. 
PseiMcraBDom pam> Sehieg,, Japan, Cliiuu 
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Third Group, RBomoBiBTurA. 

Bhotoiohtbys miorolepb, B2tr., Bomeo, 
Sumatrft. 

Fmrih Oroup. Lipiobaebiva. ' 

Leptoburlios hoerenii, Blkr,, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Fifih Onmp, Basbobihi. 

Ba8lK)ra cepbalotonia, bQt., Borneo, Banka, 

Biliton. 

daniconius, H. B., India, Arcliipelago. 
lateristriata, Van. Hom., Java, Samatrai 
Borneo. 

kallocliroran, Bllcr., Borneo, Banka. 
argyrotoeuia, ii//vv., Archipelago, 
leptosoma, Blkr., Samatra. 
Imobanani, Blkr., Assam, Bengali Flnang. 

Bumatraua, BlJcr., Sutnatra. 
baukanensifl, Blkr.t Bauka. 
nilgherriensis, Pay, Nilgkerries. 
sanaibarensl», Gihr., Kovama. 
elanga, H. B., Assam, Bon;^al. 
Laeiosoma setigeram, C. ^ Java, Su- 



■piloi^nra, Blkr., Samatra. 

trinema. TiJkr., Sumatra, Borneo. 
Nnria danrica, H. ]J., India, Ceylon. 
Aphyocjpris ehinensia, Qthir., Ohikiang. 
Amblypbaryngodon-mola, H, B,» Bengal, 
Assam. 

peliacidos, WQUll.^ Bengal, Assam, Ten- 
nanennu 

znelettinnB, 0. 1^*> BomlMij* Malabar, 
Cejkuk 

Biidk Qrov^, SBKiPUyriHA. 

Cyprlnion macrosiomos, Hec^, Tigria, Aleppo . 

kaia, Hrclc^ Tii^rig, Aleppo. 

tenuiradias. Heck.* Arazes, K'\ra-AgatscU. 
Senuplolns m'deUandii, Mkr.t Aaoam. 

SeoetUh Ofovp. Xbnoctpeidika. 

Xenocjpris argentea, Qihr,, China. 
FaracanthofaNOiaffaichcnot;, Blkr., China. 
Mjataootenena paungensie, Btkr,, Smnatn. 

WigUk fiifwiip. liBtroiBonrAk 

lienoisons Icpidai, Heolb., Tigris. 

coreensi3, 0. ^ F., China^ 
rdsctta, C. 4- F., China, 
fintella, 0. ^ China.^ 
chevanella, (7. ^ F., China, 
jesella, C. 8^ V., China, 
cnpreus, C ij" F., China* 
CBueos, 0. 4* China. 
Taadella, 0. F., China, 
picena, , China. 
])leim=j, lll'^lt., CJhina. 
booiospiiotui, Kich.y China. 



fethiopg Basil. Rich., China. 
Cteuopharjngodou idellas, C, Sf T., China. 

Ninth Oroup. Rhodeeka. 

Acliilognathns himaniegUBt Oihr.f FomOM. 

lirabuius, Sclil., Japan. 

intermodias, Schl.^ Japan. 

melanogaster, Blkr., Japan. 

imberbis, Gihr., China. 

rhombeis, >S'c/J., Japan. 
Rhodeas siueusis, Gthr.^ China. 

ocellatns, JKIsnr., China. 
PseodoperiiainpttB ijpns, B0Nr., Ji^ma. 

TenikOnvp, DASionwu 

Danio dangila, H. B., Behar. 
linoolatus, Bl'ith., Sikkim. 
microneiua, iilkr., Ceylon, India, Nilgher- 

ries, N. India, 
albnrnns, Heck., Bombay, 
malabaricus, JerJon, Malabar, 
nil^hcrriensi.*!, Bay, Nilgberrios. 
cauireusia, Jcrdcn, Cauank. 
devario, H. B., Bengal. 
Pteropsarion bakori, Bay, Travanoore. 

ajquipinnatns, M'Clell, Assam. 
Aspidoparia sardina, Heck., Assam, Bengal. 
moraiFfff.B. Tamnna, Hi^ Bcahiiiapatra» 
jaya, H. B y Behar. 
B:\iiiius iilco, //. B., Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
i*adiolatu8, Glhr.y India, Malva. 
bendelists, Buoh.t Mjaore, Ganges, 
cocsa, H. B., India, Simla, Nepal, 
alburnus, Gthr., Nopal, Himalayas, 
morareuaifl, Gfhr., Gwalior. 
hioirratns, irClell. Ehyber, Oabnl. 
barna, IT. 7?.,Gan;;cs, Bramapntnii Jamna. 
barila, H. B., Bengal, 
gatensis, C. ^ V., India, 
ragosns, Boijff Nilgherries. 
rerio, II. B., Bengal, 
zambezensifl, Pfr^., Zambesi* 
sardella, Qihr., Africa. 
Bola goha, H. B. Bengal, Assam. 

salmoides, Bhjth. 
Schacra cirrhata, ArCUdl. Bengal, Awiam. 
Opaariiobbhys uacirostris, SclU^.f Japan, 
meboldii, Sehl.i Japan, 
tomminokii 8chl , Japan, 
pachycephalu'?, Othr., Formosa, 
platypus, Sclil.t Japan, Formosa. 
SqasltoWbiM oarrioolns, Bieik., China. 
Oohetdbins elongatns, J&nr., Shanghai. 

Bhoenik Onup, HrpopBraAtiXiG8TafiBi. 

HypDphthalmichthys m)litrix,(7.|> F., China 

nobilis, Oray, China. 

Twal/lh Oroup. AbraMIOXSA. 

Aspin"? vorax, T/'sAv, Tigris, 
spilurusy Gihr.j China. 
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ieftiidiinaoola» Seek,, Kner, Ears* 
«^ H'cJ:. , Kurdiatan. 

iltf r/:., Persia. 
ackritm. Heck., Araxes. 
, ju^gacephalas, Ileck., Araxes. 
MRlemiB, Heek., Tigris. 

IwliiiiilitLyB lielfrieliii, Bikr., Borneo. 

fc'-pi-itaji batnbn.sa, Ei'rhnnJf:, Ciiina. 
jkacatfe brama arrliada. H"- /.■■'., Tigris, 

<^?i-q!]ama, Heel-., D.imascua. 

^B£C£nma coiio, if. JD., Bengal, Dekkan, 

I z^u, Gfhr., India. 
■Mium, a ir r.,Kepa], Bengal, ABsam, 

T» nnafise'rim, 
j »r_;i. Sjh-^ , India. 

^■odichthye raongoiicas, Bcuil^f Mongolia, 

lutBchnria. 
^ M)p«, Otkr,f Fonnofla. 

y temmAliny Rich,, China. 
* fcrttula, (\ v., Chirm, 
r ahiien^isj Basil., Peking. 
I Waealna, Basil., China, 
teliflgaafcer beUngerii, 0, ^ Bengal, 
wr reenrviccps, Ricihairit., Ohiiia. 
^r*^ -anfla, Gthr.^ Formosa. 

ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 
Qaiigora, H. B., Bengal, Assam. 

Mi, If. jB., Bengal, Soan, Cossya, 
Gidiar, Assam, Manlmein. 

c'afeoides, Bloch., TranqEebftr, Myaan, 

ptab, H. Bengal. 

aoTienla, VuL, India. 

Hum, Jerdon, Cwery, 

iMDtea, TJift/, Nilgliem'c.*?. 

nca, H. B , Bengal, Hooghly. 

idnaces, C. ^- I'., Mysore, 

teimalaras, V. H., Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 

^jpopbtbalmiis, BOr., Snma^ 

^i&aensis, Glhr., Sinra. 

oesalolepis, 0///r., Java, Sumatra, Bcfflieo. 

pan'aubuoa, ("rVA/-., liankok. 

iftrdinella, 0. .J- F., Irawaddi. 

aacrochir. C. 4r Snmatra, Borneo, Jvn^ 
?««dolanbnca sinensis, Blkr., China. 
Eidiias aipar, U, .B., Bengal, India. 



Thirteenth drofp, HoMALorTRHiyA. 

HoMloptcra inaculata, Qay, Boutan, Kas 
^ab, Asaam. 

tnwi, Chraij, Indlfi. 
parmina, C. .j- F., Java, Somatra* 
^ncga.Mer. Blkr., Sumatra. 
X'jIliT.gcri, BJh-.j Java, Sumatra. 
CfHclepis, Blkr. J Java, Sumatra. 
'vwRinkii, Blkr., Java, Sumatra. 
Tffifnlata, a. ^- v., C(,l,in. China. 
P'-i -hrneiins sucatio, H. B., Bengal. 
Uuwiii, //. B., Bengal, Assam. 



FouHeenth Group. CoBmnrNA. 

Misgnrnna anguillicaudatus, Cantor, China, 
Japan, Chnsan, Formosa, 
dichjiclirons, lW:r.. Jeddo. 
polynema. BV^r., JciUlo. 
lateralis, Qlhr.y Ucngai. 
KMoaobilos paronaceus, Van. H'us., Assam, 
semizonatns, Blifth., Tennaitsirim. 
rnbidipinnis, Bhfth., Tennasserim. 
urophf Imlmus, OfJn:, Ceylon, 
botia, 11. B., Bengal. 

fitfoiatos, Kot. V. Jf., Java Su -matra. 
Borneo. 

mont^nus, ATClell., Simla, 
beavani, Gthr., Bengal, 
rapecola, MTh Jl., Himalayas, 
snbfascnA, M'Clcli, Assam, 
nudns, Blkr., Mongolia, 
denisouii, Day, Nilgherries. 
notostignia, Blkr., Cevlon. 
. triangularis, Lai/, I'mvancore. 
semiarmatus, Day, Niigiienies. 
striatns, Da//, Wynaad. 
sayona, U. B , In n Lai. 
panthera, Tleck., Dama^cns. ' 
marmoratu", ILck., Cashmere, 
ladacensis, 67/ir., Tibet, 
microps, Stetndahhn,, Tibet, 
tenuieanda, SfeluJ., Tibet, Ladak. 
spilnpt rus, C. .S' v., China, Assam, 
butanensis, M'Ch-U., Buian. 
monoceroa, M'Clell., Assam, 
frenatos, Heeh., Tigris, 
stolieke* Steitid., Tsnmureri. 
grifSthii, Glhr., Aissam. 
turio. H. 11, Hindustan, 
corica, U. B., Bengal, Assam, 
gaentheri, Day., N'ilgherries. 
Cobltis guttata, ifC/ea., Vicinity ofJoor. 
nath. 

phoxochih. .IfCA//., Mishmee. 
taenia, L., Europe, Japan, 
gnntea, if. B.^ Assam, Bengal, 
gongota, //. B., Assam, Bengal. 
Lopidoceplialiclithys liasseltii, C.|-r.,Java. 
thbrmali.^, C. T., Ceylon, India, 
balijara, II. B., Kosi, Assam. 
Aoantbopsis cliosrorbynchus, Blkr., Snma- 
tra, Tennas.serim. 
dialyznna, Van. H'lSS.y Java, Bomeo. 
Botia eiario, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
almorbaj. Gray, India, 
rostrata, Othr., Assam, Bengal, 
macracanthns, B/Ar,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
modesta, B//. /-., Siam. 
curta, Sclilrij., Jap;in. 

bymenophv^a, iScJdeg., Java, Sumatra, 
Botneo, Siam. 
Oreonectes platjoephalas, Qihr., China. 
Acatitliopthtlialmna pangia, ff. B^ Bengal, 
Java, Samfttra. 
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Inibliiy 0. ^ Java, Snmatra. 
Apna feaotk, Byth. 

Favi. 18. GONORHTNCHlDiB. 

Gonorbyncliua greji, liich.t Cape, Australia, 
Zealand, Japan. 

JPam. 20. OsTEOOLCWSiM. 

Osteoglossum formosum, Mull. Schl.j BomeOi 
Banka, Sumatra. 

Fam. 21. Clopeid-B. 

Fh-si Group. ENORAULmi. 

Engrauiis zoUiugeri, Blkr.f Bali, Snmbawa, 
Celebes. 

encrasioholotdes, Blhr., Arcliipelago, Siam. 
commei'sonianns, La4sep,f India, Arolupe- 

la£jo, Australia, 
tri, Blkr., Java, liauka, Borneo, 
brownii, Om., Ceylon, 
japonica, Uoudiiyn^ Japaii| (Thina. 
rn>?j;ellii, Bflr., Indies. 
pevtuM-iatns, Pocij., San-Domingo, Cuba. 
beUjiolopus, Riip^.f Red bea, ArcUipelago, 

Snrinam. 

boelama, ForsJ:., Red Sea, Indian Ooetn. 
rhinoryiinchus, BILr., Java, Borneo, 
polyneraoidcp, Gthr., Madagascar, 
iiialabaricas, BL, Malabar, 
bamiltonii, Cray, India^ Cbina. 
mystacoidcs, Blkr,, Indi% Amoy, Gbina, 

Archipelago, 
purava, H. B., India. 
Biystax, Bit lichn., India, Bombay, Java, 

Madras. 

setirofitris, Indian Ooem, Pacific 

crocodilus, Bll:f., Borneo, 
melanochir, Blkr., Archipelago, Siam. 
taty, 0. ^ V't Bengal, Archipelago, 
telarni H. A, Bengal, Caobar. 
brevioepa, Cawf., Pinang, Borneo. 
Coilia ramcarati, H. B., Hiudostan, Borneo 
quadritilis, Othr., Piiiang, Malaya, Singa- 
pore. 

dossnmieri, 0. §r ^•i India. 
I^orneensis, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo. . 
qnadrngesimalis, C. ^ F,, Ganges, 
chipooide-s, Laaj)., China, 
liudmani, Blkr., Sumatra, 
grayi. Rich., China, 
nasns, Sehl.^ China, Japan, 
maorognathns, BUsr,^ Borneo. 



XS ASIA.— Clupiid^. 
Thiird Ckovp. Clupbiva. 



Second Group. CratoessHTA. 

Cbatoessus nasns, Bl, India, Cocibin, Jaya,. 
Amboyna. 

pnnctatus, Seld., China, Japan. 
Tiiaculatus, Rich., China, Formosa* 
cbanpole, H. B., Bengal, 
chaonnda, H. P., Inua^ Coohin, Ganges, 
Slam, Borseo- 
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Clupea argyrotaenia, Ji/.,Java,Banka,P 
biaohyBoma, Slhr., Java- 

perforata, Cant., ArchipelagOw. 
albella, C. V., Pondicherry. 
sirm, Forsk., Red Sea, Indian ( 

Archipehigo. 
clnpeoides, Blkr., Macassar, Batevii 
tempany, Blkr., Archipelago, i 
atricauda, Gthr., Cei-am, Ambojna. 
molncceusis, Blkr., Molucca, Ceylon 
fimbriata, C- ^ V., Indian Ocean, Pi 
Madias. 

longiceps, C. V-^ Pondicbeny. 

nymplia.'a, Ri'-li., Cln'r.a. 
dispilonotus, Blkr., D.unka. 
jussieui, Lacep., Mauritiua. 
melancaticfca, 8ehl., China, Japan, 
lemurn, Blkr., Java, 
bypsclosoma, Blkr., Amboyna, 
Bagax, Jaynyns., America, Japan, Zej 
Indica, Gray., Bengal, Assam. I 
palasab, 0. Sr V., Bengal, India. ] 
fliaba, H. B., Indian Ooean, Aniiipe 
reevcsii, Rich., China. j 
toli, 0. ^' v., Archipelago, 
chapra, Gray, Bengal, 
macrara, 
apore. 

platygaster, Gihr., Sumatra, 
scombrina, 0. 4r India, Ceylon, 
melannra, C. ^ Indian Ocean, A 
pelago. 

venenosa, U. i-F., Indian Ocean, Zuu 
lUe. a 4r F., Malabar. ^ 
kowal, iltV;>p.,RedSee,IndianOeeaii|M 
snnasi, jBU»r., Japan. | 

Clnpeoides hypselosoma, El^r.* BoKDiC* 

bornocnsify Bllr., Borneo, 
pseudopterus, Blkr., Borneo. 
Clupeichthj^s gouiognatliu.*;, Blkr., aVm 

Pellona ditchoa, C. .V V., Indian Ocean, 
hoevenii, Blkr., Archipelago, 
motius, H. B., India. i 
bradiysoma, Bth ., Java, Snmatra. 
elongate, Bemu, India, China* 

Archipelago, Japan, 
dussuraicri, C. ^* V., India, 
xanthoptcra, Blkr-t Borneo, 
maorog^tcr, Blkr., Borneo, 
novacula, Blkr., Java, Rangoon, 
leschenaultii, 0. Sr V., Pondicherry. 
pristigastroides, Blh:, Java, ^^^^U^ 
amblyuroptera, Blkr., Java, Siuiit«»»o'; 

Pristigastcr tartoor, C. S' !''.> In^'** > 
macrognathua, Blkr., Archipelago* 
macrops, Qihr., Panama. ^ 
nuseUiamu^Oniy, Bayof Baig»l» ^ 
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Fourth Grmip. DtssuMlBRiiSA. 

SpratcUoidcs delieafultis, Indian Ooeao, 
Archipelago, Australia, 
gracilis, Sehleg., Japan, Celebes, Ternate. 
Dtwsoinieria acnta. C. ^- F., India. 

olopsoides, Bllr., India, Cliina. 
Utrumeus micropus, Schhg., Japan. 

Fijy/i Group. Albdm.va. 

Albula couorhjnclius, B/., ^- Schn. Archi- 
peU^, Pinaog', Singapore, Cejion, Na- 
tal, Zanzibar, Red Sea. 

Sixih Group. Elopina. 

£lops sanrns, L., Tmpiml, Snlitrrtplral, Zan- 
zibar, Africa, Djedda, rin.in!::. ("liinn. 

Jtfegalops cyprinoides, Br(m.<ii., Zanzibar, 
Madras, Bengal, Pinang, Sumatra, Ja- 
Ta, Amboyna, Arcliipclago. 

SevenUi Group. Chakina. 

Chaaoe salmon cn^, For$t.f Indian Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Red Sea, Zaiusibar, 
Seychelles, Ceylon. 

Fam, 23. CHUtocEimtiDiB. 

Cbirocentrns dornb^ Fonkf Indiau Occau, 
Archipelago^ China, Japan. 

Fam, 24. NoiOFnBiojB. * 

Kotopftenia chitala, H. B., India, Arohipe- 

lajfo. 

bomeensis, BlJcr.^ Borneo, Sumatra. 
Icapirat, Laecp.^ India, 
afer, ^Ar., Africai 

Fam. ANQUiLUDiL 

An^illa jobanne, GlAr., 

lal.irita, Prl., 
aiublodon, fUltr., 
viresceuB, P»;<., Mozarabiquc. 
macropbthalma, P«<., Moamnbique. 
mossambica, Pt/., Mozambique. 
inarmoraUi, Q. i,- G., Rennion. 
Japonica, Sicb, Japan. 

F>nii. Cox'OBiD^. 
Conger altipinni.s. Kp. 
tMshon Cuo., Arciiipclngo. 
Iiagio, Cant., Mozambique, 
cincrens, Riipp , Mozamb. 
Tulgnris. Sitb., Japan, 
anago, Sicb., Japan, 
nmiloi^ns, Sieb.y Japan. 
BToptems. Su'h., Japan, 
bamo, Sieb.f Japan. 

Fam, TdrntMniuM, 
Unmia chloros i i m a , Kp, 

tliyrsoidoE?a, Richards, Pina»g^ China. 
iet>£«Uata, JUcJiard^. 
saihete^ B. H., Pinaug, Gangca. 
iabgleenai Biehardi, 



i.singlecnoidea, Kp. 

picta, ^hl, 
nubila, RiclMrds., 
flavimarginata, Riipp. 
nudivomer, Gfhr. 
vnriegata, For.<f, ^fozamb. 
zebra, Shatc, Mozambique, 
diplndon, Pcfc, Moiambiqae. 
fas r i^iila. Pet., Mozambique, 
bolena, A, Madagascar, 
cancellata, TTp., Madagascar, 
tile, Buchy Ham.f Rennion. 
grisca, Covniirrs, Reunion, 
bnliata, RicJtarJx, J J on n ion. 
mauritiana, A>., Ucuuion. 
gnttAia, Kp., Reunion, 
movininia, Kp., Reunion, 
nnicolor, liiipp.. Reunion, 
kidftko, Sieh.y Japan, 
albiraarginata, Sieb., Japan, 
pardalis, Su^h., Japan, 
minor, Sieb., Japan. 

Fam, Opbtobipjb. 

Opliiums marginafas, Fet. 

baccidens, Canton, Straits. 

maculosup, Cnv., Madag. 

bom, B. H., Bay of Bengal. 

grandocnils, Canton, Pinang. 

cancnVoraer, Ilicfianh, !^fanr. 

brcviccps, Canton, I'inang. 
Opbisurus serpens. Sub., Japan. 

porphyreus, Si> b., Japan. 
Sphagebranohna bre7irostzii,Pef., Hozamb. 

Fam. Lkptocbphalid^. 

Leptocepbalns narginatns, Q. ^ Q. 
dontex, Cag[. 
capensis, mi. 

v.— Order PLEOTOGNATHL 

Fam. GsTKAcioxiDJE. 

Ostracion turrituB, F. / 
corautus, Linne., Straits, China, Archip. 

arcu?, Scltn. 

tcssernla, Canton., Ponanc;-. 
immaculatns, Sieb., Japan, 
atictonosns, Si^., Japan, 
brevicomia. 5*e6., Japan, 
fornasini, Blance. 
nasua, Block., Malaya, 
tetragonns, L, 
pnncfafii.s, Lnr'j). 
DonibiiVons, llollnrd. 
quadricornis, L., Reunion, 
^iqneter, Bennion. 
concatenatna, Schn,, Beonioa. 



Fam. Gymnodostid*. 
Diodonrcticoktos, Will. 
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tricdricus, Cnv., Pcnang, 
tigrin«8, Sieb., Jnpnn. 
no?«m-nuionlatns, Sieb., Japan. 
• nntonnatus, C?av, Mozamb. 
sex macalata.s, Ciiv-t Maar. 
hystrix, L., Bconiou. 
orbionlarie, filcibn., Bennioo. 

Tetrodon honkenii, Rapj^ 
immacxilatnsi, Lno'p.^ Madras, Pmang. 

argeuttius, Lao'p. 

fiimulans, Oantor.f Ponang, Singaporo. 
Innaris, Schn. 
inormis, Sich., Japan, 
vermicularis, Sicb , Japan. 
Biictonotus, Sieb., Japan, 
firmamentnm, Sieb.f Japan* 
pardalis, Sicb., Japan, 
porpbyrous, Sieb., Japan, 
rubripes, Skb.y Japan, 
xanthoptcrns, Sicb.^ Japan, 
rivulritns, <Sit«&., Japan, 
grarumatocophalas, Sieb,t Japan. 
UneatoB, Sieb.f Jarauo. 
cardnns, Caft^r,, Penang. 
lineatns, Bl. 

tcstudinous, Lin., Indian Oooan, Ponang. 
latorna, KicJiardt, 

bondaros, Oanior,, Vun^patim, Pflnang. 

stcllatus, Lact'p. 

lunaris, Cuv.y Bengal Bay, Archipelago. 

nigroptmctatus, Schn, 

oblongns, Block., In^Uan Ocean, Penang. 

imraacnlatus, Lacep. 

dissutidoDB, Cant., Coromandol, Ponang. 
valentyui, Blkr. 

nariins, Riehards.y Penang, Bomeo. 

mrirp^aritatas, Riipp. 
poecilonotus, SchUg.y Mozamb. 
Dornieri, Kp.^ Madagascar, 
lagoccphalas, Bibr.^ Reonion. 
hispid a.s, JJibr., Reunion. 
Triodon borsarios, Reinw., Roonion. 

Fam. BAUsmuk 

Erythrodon niger, Lao'p. 
Balistcs ca;mlc8cen8y Riipp, 

frcuaius, Lacop. 

armatns, Lao-jj, 

lineatns, ScJtn. 
rcctanpulus, Schn, 
Btcllatu^, Lacep. 
Tiridescens, LaeSp, 

niger, Of<lccJ:. 

conspicillum, Cuv., Madag. io Archip. 
forcipatas, Or., Mozambiqne. 
BaTinuffgbiatas, JS%»p., MoaamlmiDe. 

bursa, 8onn.^ Mauritius, 
vctula, L-t Madagascar. 
Honacanihos isogramma, Blkr, 

tomeatosai £.| Xadian Ooean; Feoang. 



pardiilis, J? "pp. 
cirrhifor, Sieb., Japan. 
oblongoB, 5ie6., Japan, 
gcographicus, Peron., Stiufa. 
fronticinctus, GOir , 
peucilligcrus, Fcron.y Straits, 
hystriz, Cuv.t Manriiana. 
freaatnB, PeL, Moaambi^oe, 

AIcnt(>rc<? monoccros, Oi^fBde, 

nasicornis, Schlcg, 

Bcrijptus, Osbeck. 

ksm, Ottv., Bdnnion. 

cinerca, Sieh., Japan. 

nasicornis, Sifb., Japan. 
Triacanthos breviroeti'is, Sicb., Japan. 

anomalwa, Siefr., Japan. 

VL— Obder. LOPHOBRANCHIL 

Soknoatonm cyanoptemm, BUcr, 
Pegaaaa dtaoo, L.^ 
Hippocampus mannolaai OiMt,^ £. 

Pinang. 
oomes, Cantor^ Penang. 
byatrix, Kp. 
punctulatus, Kp. 
gnttulatns, Om. 
mooikd,. Bt&r. 
BubcoronatuSf Oihr. 
longirostris, Sieh.y Japan, 
brevirostris, Sieb.y Japan, 
gmcillimns, Sieb.^ Japan, 
ooronatna, Suh., Japan. 

Syngnathna biaculeatus, JBf. 
penicillns, Can /or, Ponang. 
fasciatos, 6'rav. 

faiaoakatoa, mo^t Straita fo Archipelago. 

aaniibarenaiB, Olhr. 

mossambicus, Fet. 

hicmatoptcrus, Blkr., Zanaibor. 

goudoti, Kp., Madagascar. 

latcma, Blkr., Matiritius. 

lincatus, Blkr., Mozambiqne. 

millepnuctatus, Kp., Madag. 

liaspis, Kp., Madagascar. 

brachyrbyuchus. Kp., Bean. 

polagicuB, L., Reunion. 

serratns, Sicb., Japan. 

tenniroetris, £Keft., Japan. 

VU.— Ordbb. CHONJ>JEU>PTSBYaiL 

Ginglymostoma brevicandatum, Qihr, 
conculor, Riipp., Africa to Straita. 

Stegostoma fasciautum, M. U. 

Carchariaa acutns, Rtipp.^ £. Africa to Aj> 
cbipclago. 
ssambesensis, Pet, Moaamb. 

japonicus, S'trh , Japan, 
luelauoj^tcrus. Q,. Sf G., lied Soa to Polj- 
ncsia. 

Bonab^ Yai, ICadagaaoar. 
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Zjygnmi'mallcas, Shaw. 
todea, Ouv, 

Uoolui, Foleik, Beagjilpaj, Aidiipebigo. 
AlqpiM TnlpM^ Baut^ Manritina. 
HiexaaolMUi griaoiu, Bofv Bemiioii* 
A e n^hiaB Talgaris, JUm. Bmion. 
Sojnmiis brasiliensisy Ouo^ '^'"^t i^ Tuii 
Liemargas labordii, Q. ^ 0., MMuitiiig. 
Prisiis anfiqnorum, Lat?K 

bcni i sac^ittaius, Slmto., Bengal Baj} Strails. 

peroieti, C- ^ JET. 

KhinobaiiiB schlegelii, if. ^ II. 
kemB, i9»e&, Japan, 
figooifar, Oantor., SbaatSi 

Bna asterias, RotuL,, Manritini. 
kmojei, Sieb., Japan. 

Tfa)|jyiMinia ai^iarriiitu§i JH* ^ Scjjdi. 

Fam. TORPEDINIDJ!. 

Torpedo marmorata, EudoUf Maor. 
fascomacalata^ PeL 
japonicai Skb., J^paa. 



SOUTEEBN ASIA.— MiuoBimnMB. 
Fam. TBiaoKlBlDM, 

Baobinotiu Afineamtty JKodk., Penaog, 

Trygon uarnak, ForA^ 
kulilii, Sit h., Japan, 
akajei, Sieb., Japan, 
zugei, Sieb., Japan. 
paatinaoB^ £. 

Tnhixa lymna, Fonk., E. Africa to Poly- 
nasia. 

mefcniyiL # Bannloii* 

JRm. MnioMnDiBia. 

Mjliobaiis aquila, C, Dum., Bamiloik 

^toliatia nazinari, 0. ^ T**""8«in> 

Cephaloptara kBUii, If. H, 
jafMinoai Sm6., Japam 

Dr*. CMlWr** Catalogue of ike Wk* la Ha 

British Mttseuvif OantoTy Fishes of the Siraita 
Settlements in Bett^aZ, Asiatic Soc. Joum. and 
Plaufair and Dr. Chtnther fishes of Zawiibar, 
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FISimAWS. 

nsil uuuKS. 



Jlamecous, 
Fiacbaogolo, 



Fe. 
Ob«. 



Kail, kai, paDcl)Uig,MALAT 
Galainv, Tib. 



year. 


cwt. 


tons. 


1857.58 


8,952 


448 


1858-59 


1^72 


92 








1860-61 







Fisli-liooks ai-e usctl in all countries but 
in tlie S. and E. of Asia, nets, traps, utkI stakes 
are tbc geuerally adopted modes i'ur cutchiug 

FISHING-NET FLOATS. Seveml light 
P'lrons woodfl, tacb as Gyrocarpns Jacqnini, 
Salmalia Malabarica ; and the fruit of 
li e Baobab are used as floats for fishing 

hi-ts. 

nSH-TXRECTS. 

louudin book8,pretty littlo silvery creatures, i ^j;;*;^; -^^^^ vat'or old 
L. mvecfasciato, Templeton, and L. mger \ 
Temp, occnr in Ceylon. The genus was 
f illed *' Lppismn" by Fabricns, from its, 
£ah'hke scales. It has six legs, filifurra 
•atennn, and the abdomen temuuiled by 
tliree elonijratcd sctte, two of which are 
placed nearly at right anp^lcs to the cen- 
tral oua Lianffins states that the European 
Epedes, was lironght in sngar-sbips tram 
Anirrira. The Chelifer found in Ceylon, 
lias b(;en bronght thither from Europe. — 
Tom S/;. X<if. UisL of CeyU p. 476. 

FISHMAWS. 



F!>h Soundii, 
Air bladder. 



Esro. 



FISH OILS. 

their export irom British India was as pop 
statement, 

value. 

£. 

9,026 
8,468 
7,447 
6,401 

See Air-bladder : Isinglass. 

FISH OILS. The nianufacture of FiaU 
Oil is practised all along the western coast. 
The extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, 
and other vegetable oihs interferes with 
the productiveness of animal oils. The 
„ . r T • great scarce of snpply is the shark and the 
Species of LopiRma, gfeate : the livew of these are cat out, and 

canoe, or other 
receptacle, and trodden on with the feet till 
the oil is expressed. It is then drawn off, 
and stowed away : boiling does not seem to 
be resorted to, as there is little or no muscu- 
lar fibre, such as that of the biubber, to be 
got rid of, or aqaeons particles to be dispell- 
ed. The amount of oil manufactured at eack 
fishing-villngo will in all likelihood be foniui 
very nearly proportioned to the value of the 
trade in shsrlcs' fins. The oil firom the va- 
riety of skate called " Wagli" by the natives 
of the Bombay coast, seems to have a 
strong resemblance to the cod liver oil 
now so mach in demand for medicinal 
uses. On the Malabar Coast, especially 
off Vingorla, the seas litemlly swarm 
with a variety of the sardine : a coai'sa 
iII-Bmellin|^ kind of oil, which sella 
for from six to twelve annas a maand, is 
manufactured from these — the natives em- 
ploy it for smeai'ing their boats. At present 
it is prepared chiefly on the Western Cosst 
of India, although some is now made at 
Madras. The liver of the white shark is that 
generally used. The mode of preparing thu 
best ood liver oil, is thns described as it is 
equally applicable to "Fish liver." Tho 
proper sea.son for preparing cod liver oil 
is early in January when tho livers are 
plnmp, firm, large, white* and foil of oil-— 
the livei's arc sometimes found diseased, and 
such as are specifically lighter than wator, 
should be rejected. Good livers should 
cut smooth, and not tear, when cat 
none of the Rnbstancc should flow out in a 
half liquid state. Tho quantity of oil pro- 
duced by livers depends much upon the time 
of the year. In the beginning of Janaaiy 
1000 livers were found by cxprrimrnt, to 
yield 87 Imperial gallons, and at the end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 
gallons of oil. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers of average size weighed 900 lbs 
whUfit in tho last day of March the same 



Pbota (larpie), 

Sozili (small), Guz. Hixn. 
Luimlupa, Malay. 

A. term applied in oncntal commerce to 
tlie air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain 
hrge fishes, found in the Indian Ocean, 
Biy of Bengal, tho seas of the Ai-chipolago, 
<tud the great estuaries, it is an article of 
loxnry with the Chinese; and fisnna an 
iBiportant article of ex}>ort from all the 
coasts. Small quantities of the superior 
kind are occasionally sent to England, from 
iHi^h it is supposed isinglass is nude. There 
two kiucia of fishmnws. distinguished 
u» Bomliay by the terms Poota and Sozee- 
'i^'. the dilferenco consisting merely in the 
size— the liAter being about one-fourth the 
5 /e of the former. They are used a« an 
article of luxury among the Chinese, when 
properly dried they are tit for the market ; 
jtb^are of yellowish tinge and are cured 
]ty stretching thorn in the sun. If they 
l>ecome damp, they soon decay and are tlien 

(^orthless. Tliey are chiefly brought to China 
is jsnks from the Indian Islands. At Singa- 
pore and in China the price is from S 35 to 
70 per pccul. This article, together with 
tlnrdba'-nests, biche-do-mar, and shai-k's fins 
laiB aU consumed by tho Chinese^ tot their 
's'lpposed strengthening and restorative pro- 
pcrtdes. In tho four yeaia 1857*68 to 1860-61 
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FIUMARA. 

iltimber weighed only 675 lbs. The oil at 
these different eeasona was equally pale, and 
the liven equally white, aitlioui^h maoh 
Rmaller and more Hahby in the latter season. 
To prepai*e the oil — Waah the livers very 
eaxefallyi first removing the gall bladders 
whieh adhere to them, and infuse them in 
fain or other water free from salt. Place 
them over the fire and never allow the heat 
to exceed 1 20 or I30o . On this head espe- 
cial care mnst bo taken, a higher degree of 
heat although yioldinpj a larger product, 
communicates a rank, fishy tauto and smell 
and heightens the color or the oili thereby 
rendering it disgnsUng to the pationt. — 
If. A'. R. of 185fi. 

FISH ROE. 

Satohi ke aode^ Duk. | Cbapa jaiii»| Tcl. 
in Ohooii^^ Tam. | 

Fish roe is sold in every busaar of the Bonth 

and East of Asia, and the Fish roe of Siam 
in a groat article of trade. See Fisheries^ p. 
130: Fish p. 162. 

FISH SALTED. 

Khari nratdhi, Duk (Dry) Kareftadn slwy 

Khara Mndbl^ Hind. upumiii kamlnm, Tam. 
Bodo, Mal.it. ( „ ) Upn karri-vada 

or gendndulNi, Tsl 

Salt fish is obtained in every ha//uir of 
Tn<lia, and is used 08 a ooodimont with the 

diet. 

See Isinglass, i-'ish 



FLA(X)URTIA MONTANA. 

partially or wholly dry during the drought 
setton. It corresponds to the IndUnn 
••NnUah.** BwrtonTs Meeeak, 

FIVB. Pancb, Hivd. Fahj, FtBS, is a 

numhcr of frequent occurrence amontr-st 
hiodus. Pauch-salor, or kansali, the tivo 
artiuns; Fancha-janya and Pandha kshiti 
in the Veda, five families according to 
Lassen. Panrhayat, a jury of five. Tno 
Punch liquor and Punch of Punch and Judj 
are said to be firom Panob, five. 

FIVE ISLANDS, also called Bnbnjao, 
a circular chain of islands fronting tbe 
coast of Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR. Eng. Carboiuc AclJ. 

F LA CO U RTI A C E.E, a natural order of 
plants of wiiich the geuom Flacourtia and 
PhoberoB, containing eighteen species, occor 
in the South and E. of Asia. The berries of F 
cataphraot.n of the N. E. of India arc cdiblo. 
F. mtnoiitcbi a ti*ee of Madagivscar has bees 
introdnoed mto India. F. oboordata is a shrak 
of Chittagong. P. cordata of Silhet, F. ro- 
tnndifolia t)f the Peninsula and F. Cauipbd* 
liana of Sninafra. Vol'jf. 

FLACOUUTIA CATAPHRACTA, HoA 



vegetablt; 



FISH SOUNDS. 
Haws. Air bladder. 

FtSH SKINS are need occasionally in 

India for covering scabliards* The Oohli, on 
takin;_r a largo fish, remove the hkin and beat 
it witU a mallet to remove the scales, and 
Until the thicki oily oorinm become supple. 
In a dress of this kind tliey defy snow, nah»t 
and rain. Lalham^t NaliomUUei of Ewm)€, 
Vol. I, p. 271. 

FISH TRAPS. In the Archipelago, 
fi«htra])s are made of basket-work, which 
are baited with small fry, and nftcrwards 
isuuk by means of stones, their po.sition being 
indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys. 
Those traps are left in the sea all night, and 
arc raised in the morning for the porpose of 
taking out the fish. — JUarl p. 37. 
FISTTTLANA. See Tabicotidie. 
FITAN, HlntU a pelican. 
FITCH, or VETCPL See Tare. 
FITCH. An £nglisbmau who, with his 
companions, travellM all over Hindoetan. 
They went in 1583, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
on a commercial mission, with intjoductorj- 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar. Seo Leedes. 
PITRASALTUN.HurD.Prangos pabnlaria. 
FIUMARA. It In Italy.ahillwatorconrse, 
which rolls a torrent after raio, and is either 
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Fanajala, Bb»o. 

Tali>^pntn, „ 
Paiicoynla, „ 
Pannynlii ; Fongala, Di k. 
Talispatri, Hi.nu. 

A tree of Assam, 



Paaiala; Ftayate, Him 
Talistiimtri, MATr»i~ 

Talisbapalri, Taji- 
Talisapatri, Ti:ti 

^fnniLrbvr and Ncpil, 



grown as a fruit tree in {gardens at K(Ha1i 
and affords a popntar medidne ia 

Behar. The small leaves and shoots reseiii- 
blerliubarb in flavour, and are iisod as a 
^cutlc a.stringent in tlio dose of iiali'a diuohm 
m powder. An infnsion of the bark in ooU 
water is also employed as a remedy in hoar*- 
ness. The young shoots and leaves 
are considered astringent and stomachic— 
0'8haughne$sy, p. 207, Eng. Oyc. Foiji. 
Med. Top. 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS, Eoxh. 

Levi hovi, Sixoa. 
This tree grows in Ceylon, in Sill ^t, 
in both the poninKulas of India and in tbc 
Moluccas. It has minuto grcenisb flowers. 
In the Molnoeas, it is extensively cnltiTSted 
for the sake of its fruit which rM\^<^^ 
excellent tarf.'?, thontjh too 80ur to 1* 
eaten raw. RoxJk iii, fr;33, t:!-. 

FLACOUllTIA jMOXTANA, GraJianu 
Ham tambut, Maiik. 1 Uttnck, 

A tree common in forests above and he« 
low the Bombay ghata, bat does not, in ^ 
far as Dr. Gib.^on bail seen, extend inlivwil- 
1*ho wood is rather strong and cloBe-graiu- 



FLAMINGO. 

c^l,kt the pirth is never sucli as to render 
ttsfcieiit for gcncnil purposes of carpoa- 
iij or building — Dr. Gibgon. 

FIACOUBTIA SAPIDA, Roxh-, IF.^il., 

W.Ie 



BcOlDCh, BfcN'Q. 
BnrriieQ^ OfBoiCBAT 

&-rfia, DvK. 

of Bjlti. 
Aflnian sized troo 



Oof^rassa, 
S^v:l<Ioo kantnka, 
Pi'tltla kanaregu, 
Pcdtla caorew, 
Nakka oendB, 



SiNon. 

Sans. 

Tkl. 



or large shrub, grow- 
'h^ to an elevation of 1 ,50<) to 8,000 feet in 
fit t^^tral province of Ceylon, prrows also, 
.m PcaicsuLiu: India, ou tlio Godavery, in 
|BBB}im and Gmnnir, extreme height 15 
fett, circumferenco 1 foot, and height from 
biosnd to tlic intersection of the first 
Warcfa, 5 feet, also in Bcn*;^! and north- 
to Dclira Dboou. It yields a very 
h ee^ gia ined wood which does not 
sod ia wortliy of attentiOD. This 
dis burnt when libations are offered for 
/•^jn who has died on an inauspicious 
'iiy. It 13 found as a large ahrub along the 
Imm hills of the N. W. Himalaya, some- 
i'iwsto 3^ feet» in the Salt Raoge, and 
«T. \h- ^k-rts of the Sulinian Ranfjo, ^"c 
Tilt >.r is there occasionally cnij)loyed for 
p^oagt*, bit is too small for most purposes. 
Iliian^t and eloee-grained, and is used 
S» ox^h^ and in turning. The fruit is 
^-R'^ih. iil., 8^6, Vo^ 83, Dr, J, L. 

^ FLACOUaXlA SEPIARIA, Boa*., W. 

^ jitai Karanile. D' k Dnjkar also jidkar of 
Hhi^ Thjku; Uis r>. Aavi, Sunw. 

* ofTR I. Ciiirrtr, TaM. 

mMmxtoMif Vargal, It. < Suttakia, „ 
llmMurili, Malkax. I 8«mb]a» SANit. 

\ Kanaregu, Konni, Tkl. 

TtU r-lirub prrows in Ceylon and nil ovfr 
i*»ia, up to the Salt Kanfjfo and Sulinian 
Jttge. It liJis strong spines preveuting 
Mi<» hroaneing the KsaTes. Its freit is 
fcatl, hard and insipid.--I>r. L. Stewart. 

FLAGELLABIA INDICA 

Myoak Kyeing, BuaiL 

1 0>len aeon in Tcnasserim, is easily recog< 
Tii'^ i by the tendril it puts forth at the end 

HALUS — r Dninthus atropbyllus. 
FLlME OF THE FOREST, Eng. Ixora 
eoedoea. — Linn. 

FLAMINGO, the Plicpnicopfems rospus 
|(P;J!;i>. a hircrc and pploudid bird found in 
tetpartii of India, belonging to the 8ub« 
^oSf PhoBnicoptcrins. The Singhalese 
Wbeen letl from their colour and their 
tfWj ' (mier, to desigoale them the '* Eng- 



FLAX. , 

lish soldier birds." — Wallace, Tenyimf's 
Skdchc.< i f /he Nalurai Hislorij oj Cculon. p. 
20 1. See Birds. 
FLANNEL, Evo. 

Fhnmelle, Ft. 1 Looi. Hivd. 

Flannel, Ger. | 

This woollen article is wholly imported 
into Indin, there is no similar woollen stnll' 
manufactured in S. 6^ £. of Asia. It is 
not mneh used byAaiaUcs. 

FLASSU, HiHO., Popolns ciliata. 

FLAX, EsG. 



Mushina, BtNO. 
Lliu, Cymric. 
Vlasch, DwT 
Lin, AN0I.0>SaX0N, Fk. 



Plaehs, 

Lein, 
Linoa 
Alsi, 
Atis, 

The 



Gek. 
Goth. 
Gt. 
Hind. 



Lino It. Sp. 

Li nam Lat. 
Atisli ; Tisi i Aliai ; Panj. 
K 11 tan, Pkrs. 
Len Pol., Rusa 

Linho Port. 
Lcnu alao Lou Ros. 
Atasi Sans. 
Lint Scotch. 



flax 



plant, Linum u-sitatissimum, In 
scarcely at all grown in the peninsula of 
India and not at all in Bnrmah, and, except 
for the seed and for a little fibre, and in a few 
localities, may bo said to bo not raised in 
any part of India for external commcrco. 
This scorns a change from the former state 
of agricnltare for flax is mentioned hv 
Strabo as one of the staples of the N. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Riga 
seeds, which had been imported oxpori- 
mcntally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst the peasants, with instructioDS as 
to the mode of cultivation; an i^ent of 
great practical experience was deputed to 
examine and report upon Iho qualifications 
of different districts for the growth of flax, 
and a staff of natives were trained hj him to 
act as scntcbors. In 1856, two tons of flax 
produced under his superintendence in the 
district of Goojratiwnlla, were sent to Eng- 
land, and were sold for £'J2. 2*. 2d, realis- 
ing a net profitof 47peroent. In lSo7, eight 
owt. of flax, grown at Jeddnra, a tract of 
country in the Kangra district, bordering 
on tho River Beas, wore sent to Britain, 
and were valued at from £00 to £60 a ton. 
In conecquence of the success of these 
experiment!}, an Association, called tho 
^ Indian Flax Company \ was established in 
Belfast, andnn ajjent was pent out to bnyup 
flax produce. In Ib03 he made tho district of 
Sealkote his head qtiartci*s, bat owing to 
▼arioQS circnmstanoes, their operations were 
brought to a close. Up to this, flax bad 
alway.s been sown in the Punjab as a 
Held crop, but raised only for its oil seedy 
and OS the plants are only 18 to 21 inches 
liigh, they are useless for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by stecpmg the phuit» 
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FLEA-BANE. 

strippiug oS ibo bark, and theu beaiinc so 
utOBe^urttle iho fibns from wbicb linen 

and cambric are prepftredf— cambric differing 

from linen in fineness nncl in bcinr:^ mndo 
from the iibre of ^lauU which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good condno> 
tor of heat and is cool, but is chilly when 
the body is exposed to cold or is ])erspiriiio;. 

The Burmese ore accmainted with linen 
from their books in which it is frequently 
mentioned. The lake or tank near king 
Wftthandria's hermitage,is de.scribed as bcini^ 
covered with water lilies, that appear like 
gannents made of thread of flax hark ; and 
linen garments are mentioned amon^' tho.se 
"wliich priests arc permitted to wear, — J>r. J. 
Jj- Stctcai't, Mr. I^owcll, McCnUoch. p. 581. 
Proe. Madr. GmA. 28<% Ipehmary 1862, £oi/Z«, 
Mat. Mr-7 1>S:?. 

FLAX SEED, Eng. Linseed. 

Lvnsaad, 

Lia, 

Grnino do Lhlj 
Leinsaat. 



Dirr.i 




Foi.. 


Fb.1 


Iniane, 


i» 




Linliarn, 


Port 


Ger. 


SoD^a Icujo, 


Kis. 


It. 


1 Tiitiiiffff^ 


Hi'. 



This aeed ia, in India, produced fiv its oil. 

FLEA, Eng. 

PinM^ Hbb. { Ee. Tax. 

Tim, Hind. 1 fi^a, Tel. 

This insect, which was one of the plnp^ucs 
that fell on Egypt, is very common in all the 
S. E. of Asia, and at oertein Beasons in some 
parts of the peninsula they occur in great 
nnmbers ; the natives say they breed in the 
rocky ground. At Abmednugger, Nassik, 
Secundcrabad and Bangalore in some years 
they are inunroerablo, but tiiey are little 
troublesome, their bite is insigniHcant. 

1?LEA-BANE, ASH COLOHED, Ekq. 

Vernonia ciuerea. Less. 

FLEA-BANE, PURPLE. 

Kali-zin, DuK. Guz. I Caattu sirngnm, Tam. 
]3uckchi, Hl>'D. I AcU?i jilakara, Tkl. 

Kana^rafca, Saim. ( 

A small dark-coloured, and oxtrcraoly 
bitter seed, procurable in all Indian bazaai-s, 
considered powerfully anthelmintic, and also 
vaed as aningFedwntcf a compound powder 
prescri bed in snake bites by native practi- 
tioners. An infusion of seed is also given 
for coughs, and against iiatulency. The 
Inula Pnlicaria, or Fleahane, a common 
road side plant in Britain, strewed or burned 
in any place, destroys gnats and floa.s ; and 
the same properties are attributed to the 
common Ox-eye daisy of Britain, Flics 
fleas and musquitocs, avoid rooms in which 
brunrlies of penny royal li:vvc been SUSpcuded. I 
— AimUti. bco i3auc ; Fly. 



FLITTERGOLD. 

FLEDERMAUSEB. Ggb. a bat ; odo of 
the Cheiroptera. 

FLl':ECnO OF HAIR. See Jat, Pmijab. 

FLESH COLOUliED TJiEFOlk Tri. 
foliumiucarnaium. 

FLBUR DB FARINE, Fs. Flour. 

FLEUR DB MUSCADE. Fb. Mace. 

FLY. In the Kibrcw Scriptures, are 
several Hebrew words which, in the English 
Tordon, have been translated fly, rii., Oreb, 
Zebub, Debnrrah, Tsira, Sarabim, Bak, 
Cinnim. The Orov or Orob, Hebrew, a swarm 
or assemblage is translated in Psalms cv, 
31 , swarm of flieB,bnt in Exodus viii, v. 21 abe 
Psalms hcsTiii, v. 45, is supposed to aUode to 
the mosquito. 

The Hebi'ew Zenon of Ecc. x. V'* 1, sad 
baiah vii, t. 10 is not identified* Flies sie vn* 
donhtedly veary troublesome in tropical Am, 
at some seasons, but an infnsion of qnsssia 
sweetened with sugar placed on a plate, 
destroys thou. The eye-fly, a minute inseei 
which oomss at seascms inside houses, and 
clusters in myriads on any hnnjrinj^ thread, 
can bo destroyed instantaneously in masses, 
by fonning a cone of paper like a grocer; 
padcet and, setting fire to its edges, bring' 
mg it under the tlu'oad where they duster; 
their wings are singed as they try to cscapo 
out of ib» burning circle. In Italy large 
bundles of a common viscous plant (Grigeron 
viscosura Lin ) dipped in milk hunj^ up in 
all the rooms, attract all the flics. Glofsiua 
mondtans, the Tsetse fly of Afirioa, whose 
bite is fatal to the horse, ue bullock and cow, 
is snp]iosed to 1x5 the same as the Tsalt salya 
or Zimb, of Abyssinia, mentioned by Brace. 
See Bane. Fleahane; Zimb. 

FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. Tliistrw 
is a native of Australia, and its wood is said 
to be not inferior to nmlioganv. bee Cod^. 

FLINDERSIA AMBOINlarSIS. This 
is a native of the islnud.s of Ilitu and Cci-am. 
The spiny part of the fruit i.s formed iuw 
rasps. It was on this account called bj 
Rumphins, Arbor ndulifina. 

FLINT, Bho. 



Picrro a fuail, 

Kcucrstein, 

Ciiakmak, 

liala-mish, 



Fa. 

GSK. 

OVSE. 

liKB. 



Chakmak, HOT. 
Batn-api, HjitAr. 
Chaldmiiki kalta. Tam. 

roi. Tk. 



o 



This mineml is composed almost eTitirely 
of silica. It is almost all imported f iom Bri- 
tain, being exceedingly rare in India. It if 
used, when calcined and ground, in pottery ; 
also for gun-flints, for which purpose the yd- 
lowish-gray flints ai*o prefeiTcd. In India 
the calccdonic quartaesavo used instesd of 
flint . — Wn/crsiou, quoted fcy FaulkuST. 

FLIOR, Ri-:>. ('nn>e 

FLITTISRUULD. Geu. Owidue, 

09 
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FLOODS. 

rJTTER-:MICE, BfttB. See Cheiroptera. 
■ .OATIXCr ISLANDS, occnr in the 
hi if Casliniir. One occars in lake Der- 

lu.Aiifr iu England. 

FLOATS are much used for rafting tim- 
"^iiid they are formed of many vegetable 

The saccharum sara reeds are 
cb employed, also the bamboo, and the 

of the baobab. 

ilOHK, Ger. Crape. 

FLOODS, of these, tradition mentions iie- 
tr^l. The Hellenic tradition is known as 
^ dood of Deucalion son of Prometheus 
Irtebviltihe Ark which rested on Parnae- 
^ ia nieBtaly. A similar legend of Asia 
tras connected with tlio dclnge of 
m and was locaHsed at Olympus the 
It peak of Western Asia. Both these are 
ooimeeted with the flood of Noah, 
iJiifed by Moses, no aooonnt of which Is 
to the Egyptians nor to the Chinese, 
Bl^kadgone westwards and eastwards prior 
its occnrreuce. Mid.sionaries in China, 
* Imiiu, have attribnted the inundations 
to as stopped in the reign of Tii,the 
of the first Chinese djmastv, B. C. 
totlo flood of Noah. The flood of 
ia s^^posed to have occarred in the 
■^•f fteworid 1656, that is about B. C. 
crB. C. 2344. The Aryan hindn tra- 
I f the great flood is distinct, but is 
a»*>irw in their mythical retijrion. Their 
ibiaTa or Fish Avatar, is the history of that 
'^1* diigiriBed in oriental fiction, lliver and 
wi Floods are of Tery freqnoit oeenrrence 
: ii India and China. Dr. T?ni.st gave an account 
t^tHtof l&19inEdin Phil. JI. 1851 : BI. As. 
^&sui8. Ibol. The Gauges once ro.sc 1-5 feet 
jjlwe the QSOal level j swept awaj Burrec 
Pm, and laid a town fonr feet under water, 
ifrl xa accoont of it appeared in the Agra 
l^'rxLT. Angnst 3«), 1830 ; As. Jl. 1 839, and a 
.^ttcriptsun of that at A«rra in the As. Jl. 
PB8. Inundations at Hussiugabad were 
Rationed in As. Jl. April 18S9. In 1841 
Indus seemed to have been for some time 
JOMed back, when a terrific flood swept 
er Attock, and all the country around. 
Falconer gave an account of it in Bl. As, 
Di. 1843, vol. X., and Dr. Jameson, Ibid. 
^ia. A hill was supposed to have been 
^^■ikled into the river by an earthqnnko so 
^i^Pup a«» never to have been heard of; but, 
s' Stag subsequently known to have occurred 
^fctt the giving way of a glacier : the body 
woman dressed in sheep-skins was 
^••wn ashore at Attock, and Ruppoacd to 
• tThibf-tan: 10,000 lives were ."-ju'd to 
■J beea lost. — As. Jl. 1841, vol. xzxv. 
Oaptain AUbott gave an aooonnt 
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of it from lips of natives in the BI. As. 

Trans., 1R41, vol. x p. 1?30 From hnndrods 
ofvillaires and towns includinr'' Khyrabad 
and Attock, thousands of human beings and 
cattle were swept away. IntheHaaaraoonn- 
try, artillery guns with many hundreds of ' 
infantry and cavalry were lost, a wliole 
camp, with troops and followers wore car- 
riod down the river. A flood occurred in tlie 
delta of the Ganges in October 8, 1 881 when 
50,000 lives were lost : near Balaaoro 17,474 
peonlo drowned ; in 1832, 2,000 in the sama 
noij^'iibonrhood. — A.s. Jl. 1833, vol xiii. A 
flood occurred at Coringa, December 183i>. 
A hnrricane sei^waTe or wave oansed by aa 
earthquake rose 8 feet above the level of 
Corinc:^a villnije : the innndatir-n covered 30 
miles oi'rotiTitry and above 7,'JUU people wero 
drowned ; £Ujij,uOO worth of property de- 
stroyed on shore ; at sea 70 vessels were lost, 
with abont 700 lives. In 1867 a great sea 
wave in a cyclone broke along the coast at 
Masulipatam and caused enormous loss of 
life and property. In China, near Can- 
ton, 18,000 were drowned in November 1 833. 
—Ibid, 1834, vol xiv. 269. On the Taptee^ 
at Snrat, in August 6. 1837 ; 600 houses 
were said to have been destroyed, the loss es- 
timated at betwixt thirty and forty laths of 
Rupees (£300,000 to £400,000) ; and a lakh 
aTid a half (£15,000) was subscribed at 
Bombay to supply the sufferers with grain. 
Floods occurred on the coast of Canaxai and 
Malabar, in August 1818. 

Even the ordinary rain floods are emi- 
nent ly disastrous. A correspondent of the 
Englishman retuniing on one occasion from 
Kishnghur found the whole country under 
water. After traveiiintr three miles of the 
way on an elephant he mnnd it impossible 
to proceed, the road, being qnite nnder water, 
and not a vestige of it to be seen. He got into 
a tishinG: dinghy and wns rowed straif^ht 
across country, nothing to Ix: seen oiituf 
water, bntthe villages which looked like 
islands in a sea, the very parapets of the 
bridges in the road under water, and hut for 
the trees at the roadside, nothing could indi- 
cate that such a thing was thei-e. All tho 
crops gone. After the flood which occurred 
in ISitO, the planters lent a great deal of 
money to the ryots without interest, to enable 
them to buy cattle. Edi/e iuLorul. As. Trans. 
1835, vol.ii. U2.'-'Dr. Buut's Catalogue, See 
Glaciers. 

FLOB, Sp. Fbnr. 

FLORA the Sonth and East of Asia flora 
has been largelydesoribed by some of the most 

eminent of the botanists of the world, whose 
names will bo seen nnder the article botnny. 
But the most complete general view given 
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of the plants of this South EoBtern region, 
is by Drs. J. B. Hooker and T. TbonMon in 

tlieirFIora Indicfc tba longoesfiation of which 

is, for tliese conntrics, a public calamity. 
India contains representatives of every na- 
taral family on the globe, a rery faw small 

American, Australian, and S. African orders 
beinf' the chief exceptions. In India, the 



FLORA. 

The winter mouths of the colder north- 
ern conntriea have a oorreaponding oold 

season in India, dozing which ex-tropical 

cereals, wheat, barley and more rarely oats 
with various kinds ofpulso are cultivated, 
and many tvild plants appear, very many 
cypcracca?, grasses, and sach aqnatioa as 
^tyriophyllum, Potamogcton, Yallisneria, 



number of pocnliar families largely repre- 1 Zannichellia, Lemna and others. The 
sented in it is rerj limited, the Auranttaoete, I mountainous regions oi Afghanistan are ricli 

•n- . -r» 1 r_» im T • 1 Ti: r j i 



Diptemccie,BalsamineBa,Ebenacea\ Jasminea? 
and CyrtaiuhacctD are the only orders which 
are largely developed in India, and sparingly 
elsewhere, and of these few contain one 
hundred Indian species. The total number of 
Indian species are estimated at 12 to 15,000. 

The ppcciea are much f5cattered. It is 
beUevcd that nowhere in India could more 
than 2,000 flowering plants be found in a 
radius of ten miles, and there is in India an 
almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants : the plains of iudia are everywhere 
poor in species and snoh as abound in indivi- 
dnalsare nsnallyof a weedy character, indeed 
there arc few other countries in which the 
vegetation of the more accessible parts pre- 
sents so little beaniy or snoh short seasons 
of bloom. The fi^rcat number of 222 British 
])lants extend into India. ^Many North Af- 
rican and Arabian forms occar. Several 
Anstraliau species are found in the Malayan 
pooinsnla. Manyof the Himalaya.Xilgherrics, 
fChasya and Ceylon species are found in the 
Malay penimiula and in Java. Gaultheria 
nnmmnkria extends from the If. W. Hima- 
laya to the Java monntain.s, and common 
to India and Java, are Sedi/wickia cerasi- 
folia, Oriff. Marlea, Cardioutcris lobata, 
several oaks and ohesnnts, Antidesmen, a 
willow, and Myrica. The Chinese type is 
abundant in the temperate reppon of the 
Himalaya and plants of N. America, west of 
the rocky monntains also occnr. 

The perennially humid forests are every- 

where charucf crizcd by tlic prevalence of 
ferns and at elevations below 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, by the immense number of epiphytal 
OrdiidaoesB, OrontiaoesB and Seitamineee, and 
in smaller numbers, Zingiberacece, Xyridca?, 
palms, Paudanca?, Urticacere, Araliacca^, 
, Apocyneai, shrubby liubiaceie, Aurantaceas, 
Oaroinace«», Anonaoen^ nutmegs and Dip- 
tcroc:irjiea\ An immense proportion of 
annual plants which vegetate on the last 
rainy 8ca.sons iu tho plains and ascend the 

lofty mountains are uniformly distributed the wonderful Nepentbacen, or pitcher pUuits^ 



throughout India. Of these the most con 
spicuous ai'o Graminen?, Cypcracea?, a vast 
number of small Leguminoso;, and Scrophu* 
larinaa, CompositoB, some Labiata>, Amaran* 
thacen, Cou?olTn]aoe» and Acanthacea. 



in Himalayan forms and contain an immense 
nural>er of European and Persian plants 
which tind their eastern limits within the 
British Himalaya, and many plants are found 
in those mouutHinons regions common to 
Pi'urope and tlie Himalaya. Nepal, Bhotan, 
East Tibet and the Khassia mountains pre*- 
sent a flora which has much in common, and 
in a goograjdiioo-botanical point of vicw» ia 
one of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia. In the Hmialaya, the 
geneva Rhododendron, Mouotropa, Pedioi»- 
laris, CorydaHs, Nepeta, Carez, fipim. 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve- 
lopmeut. 

On the Himalaya and on the isolated 
mountain ranges of the Peninsula of 
India, on the heights of Ceylon, and on 
the volcanic cones of Java, many ]>Iuuts 
occur, either identically the same ur repre- 
senting each other, and at the same tijxx« 
representing plants of Europe not found in 
the iutervt ning hot lowlands. A list of the 
genera collected on the loftier peaks of Java, 
raises a picture of a collection made on a liill 
in Europe. Still more striking is the fact 
that Southern Australian forms, are clearly 
represented by plants growing on the sum- 
mits of the mountains of Borneo. Some of 
these Anstrali. n forms, extend along the 
heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Along 
the Himalaya, at points 000 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of tlieir former 
low descent; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw 
maize growing in gigantic ancient morasaes. 
Plants on the Himalaya, and Neilghorries, 
Ceylon and the Kiui,s.syu mount j.ijis. .'ind in 
the Malay peninsula, and the moister and 
more equal parts of India, are identical with 
those of Java. The genus Calamus, Orchids, 
Aracea\ Zingiberaceie and Ferns are especi- 
ally abundant, the genus Gi'ammatophyllam, 



of which solitary species occnr in Madagris- 
car, Ceylon, tho Seychelles, Celebes and tho 
Moluccas. — Baricin on the Origin of Species^ 
Sd. Bd. m). 403. 405. Wallace, i. p. 188. 
Socker ana Thornton Flora Xnduxi. 
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FLORIKIN. 

FLORA COCHIN-CHINENSIS. a bota- 
nical work by ¥r& Lourciro, a priest of iiome. 
FLOR DE FABINB, Pobt. Floor. 
FliORESt called also Endie or ilanf:,'erye, 
an extensive Island, of tho Archipelago, 
201 miles long from E. to W. and from 42 
to 45 mUes broad. It is so named from the 
Portugese word ' flor,' a flower but ia called 
Ende and ^Iani?crvi', from its chief sonth and 
-west ports, its ciii&f trade at Eude is with 
Smnba or Sandalwood Island; theMangevai 
port tarades with the Bngi and Malay. The 
coast i.-^ occnpicd by the Jilalay or brown 
race, butiu tho iuteriorisa people with friz- 
ded hair, and a similar frisued hair people 
liveinthenionntaiuous parts of Solor, Fintar, 
Lomhata and Ombay. On the south coast 
of Fiona is a tribe called liakka who are 
reported to he cannibals, aocnstomed to eat 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. 

Captain Keppel nays that tho natives cap- 
tored from the inland used to be much es- 
teemed by the Celebes pirates, as slares, and 
he gives the following tran.s1ation froni a 
Dutch journal : — " On tho island of Floras, 
there lives a race called, on the sonth coast, 
Btkka, who not only devour their enemies, 
hut with whom custom requires that tho son 
.shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to tho inhabitants at 
the high price of its weight in geld. This 
flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of 
ffreat size, the son considers himself particu- 
urly fortnnate. The population of Endore 
on the same island is also very greedy of 
human flesh. But these cannibals coufino 
themselves to tho heart, which, with incre- 
dible dexterity, they extract from the body, 
by giving a blow mider the 1^ shoulder- 
blade. It is then cut into very small pieces, 
eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the same race." Captain 
Keppcl adds I am not able to corroborate 
this — Hor$hurgh. Blhmore \n Krj'iwValnd. 
Arch. Vol. ii., p. 149. See India, p. 352. 

FLORES DE CASSL\, Poet. Cassia 
beds. 

PLORES 

west ^ide by 
of F lores 
of Salor 
burgh 

FLORIKIN. Bird.^ of iW bustard tribe, 
species of which occur in many parts of India, 
and to the N. W. towaids Afghanistan. They 
an, like the bustard, speckled, greyish 
eolonred birds the male.*; havo plumes and 
they change their plumage in the breeding 



FLOUB. 

of tho word Florikin is obscure. It is some- 
times written Florican, also Fioreycan, bat 
the little bustard of Enrope is said onoe to 
have been called the Flaaderkin, whioh amy 
bo the source of the name. Tlio species of 
Florikin are now arranged by ornithologists 
nnder the geiras SypUeotides. 

St/pheni;des hmtgaletuiBt Quel. The Ben- 
gal Florikin. 

Otis ileliciofyi, Git.w. ] 0. Himalayana, Via. 
Charros, or Clxoraj I Dabar of Nepal. 

or Ghana, Hum. | Bengal IkrikiB. Eite. 

In the fareediiiiif season, the whole head, 
which is very fully crested, tho neck, breast 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of 
deep glassy black, the pliuiies <^the breast 
elongated, forming a full breast tnft and the 
feathers of the neck in front also leng:thened, 
back a rich olive bufi', with zigzag markings, 
and a blade dash in the centee of eaoh 
feather. It is '21 to 27 inches long. It la 
found throughout lower Bengal, North of 
the Ganges, North easterly to the loot of 
the Himalaya, uoito Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, 
Sylhct, Assam, North westerly into the 
valley of the Jumna, Rajputanab, tho Cis- 
Sutlej states, and parts of the Punjab. It 
frequents large tracts of modwatelj high 
grass. The seana live apart bat near each 
other. 

Sypheotidcs aui iius. Latham. Tho Lesser 
Florikin, Otis Mva, Stkbs. 



CLulla Chnr/, Hinh. 
Likh, ol' UiuduBtan „ 
Tan Molur, Mah. 

Warrogno Koli, Tam. 
aisda uemiki, T£L. 

grass partridge," 

name from being 



STRAIT, is bonnded on its 

the eastern part of the island 
and on the cast side of the island 
and Adenara or Sabraon. — Hors- 



They havo been noticed at some I 
kdar til A wnvd KnaiiUMl. Thu taiain i 



Khar-tilar of Bheelib 

near Mbow, 
Kan>noul, Can. 
Charaiial8oChnni.<<, Hind 
of S. India. 

The Bheel name means " 

and it gets its Tamil 

usually found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum 
frnmoutaceum) fields. The lesser Florikin, 
also called the eomm<m norikin and black 
Florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter 
dress, the male closely resembles tho female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder 
of the wing, when in ftill breeding plnmage, 
the male in its head, neck, car tufts, medial 
wing covertH, and all its lower plumage is 
deep black, tho chin alone being white, the 
rest of the plnmage fhlvons. The different 
character of the plumage in tho two soa-sona 
baa led some to write ou this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme sonth totiiefoot of the Hima- 
laya and frequents long grass in preference 
to any other shelter. Jerd, Bird* of India, 
Vol. ii. 

FLOS LAURT CASSIA. Cassia buds. 
FLOS REGLN^. Em. Syn.ofLageP> 
tra^mia reginte. — Rvxh. 

FLOUB. The farina of wheat is almost 



logOk under the word bnetard. The origin * the only meal used as food in British Iiidift> 
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FLOWERS. 



tboagU I'icc Hotir is somewhat in use ; but, in 
the Arohipelago, tbmt firom tlie Bago trse is 
TMy extensiyely consumed. There were 
samples of sevpn varieties of flour made from 
roots in Pa8m'uaii,and called Kiring, Katella 
Jawif Sago, Amm-vooi, Katella Blanda, 
Temii'la^rak and Temu-gedring, «ilher used 
medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. — 
Journal of llie Indian Archipelago^ Nos. VI — 
Zn. Jitiie, Dettmber 1853, ]». 287. 

FLOUR OF WHBAT. 



Flor do farine, 
Godhnnia pishta, 
Tringu-pittay, 
Flor, 

Godamba mam, 
Godumapuidi, 



Port. 
Sans. 

SiNGtl. 

Sc. 
Tail 
Txt. 



Bloem, Dlt. 
WUnr d» fiuriae. Fa. 
f^ebiM mehl, Qmu. 

Sc!mmcl>meli], „ 
Atta, Guz. Hind. 

Fiore, It. 

Farina, L.\T. 
Tapuug i pulor ; Irnoat 

^fcal of wheat, flour. When sifled myda 
is the finer part or wheaten flour ; and soojec 
the coarser. In India, the uu sorted wheaten 
flour, the atta, does not readily leaven into 
wheaten bread, for which the sifted sooji, the 
" semoliTin" of Ttnly, is Rolely u.^sed. The 
natives who use wheat use the atta or nnsort- 
edflonr and the maida irhere ohtauiable.— 
Mrs. Hervei/s Adventures of a LadifinTcariunf 
Vol. I. p. 62. M*CnUoch, p. 583. 

FLOWERS are very largely nsed, by 
mfthomedane, hindns, bnadlitttB and tiie fol- 
lowers of Confucius in their worship of the 



Krishna, who had concealed his passion 
from the parents of a damsel 'whom he se- 
cretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find 
her in the midst of her relations ; how great 
his distress ! Ho was averse to departing 
witiiont expressing his passicm, woros were 
debarred, both wwe emberraased* love 
prompted : — 

" He, with uJnte of defercnoo due, 
A lotos to hit fordiead preat;— 

She raiVd her mirror to his view, 
And tuni'd it inwanl to her breast." 

The flowers of the Calotropis gigantea, 
Jasminum sambao, Michelia ehampaca, 

Me.sna. fcrrca, form tlie omnmenta with 
which Kama the hinda god of love oma* 

ments Ins arrows : 

' no with fivo flowerets tips the rutiilcss dartB ; 

' Which through fire senses pieroeenniiitared heuti^ 

' Strong Champa, rich in odoroos gold ; 

* Wonn Amer, nnrtM>d in hearonly mould, 

' Dry Xag-ki-f^er, iu .'•ilvi-r ymiliii<^ ; 

' Hot kittikam, our »enac beguiling, 

' And last, tokiBdltt flereethesoorailnirllMiie, 

' Love shaft, which gods hright Vela nnmc.' 

Clitorca t^rnatoa is sacred to Durj^; 
Jonesia asoca is a sacred plant. The 
flax plant is saered to Siva. Balca, a kidney 
shaped flower is saoredtoYislmn. Thcflowtti* 
of ^rimusops clcngi, arc favourites for par- 
lands. The Chrysanthemum Indicum are 
favourite garland flowers, Datnra fasinoea, ts 
sacred to Siva. Christians in India largely use 



deity, or of their idols, or in their oflcrings i the flowers of tlio Tag^etes erectum on Chri.st- 



for the dead. Flowers do not seem to have 
been nmilarly onployed at any lime by the 
Hebrew race, andm Aets xiv, 13, when the 
priests of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox 
for sacrifice and with garlands, is tho only 
mention of them that ooonrs. * Th ey brought 
oxen and garlands, 4ko.' At the time of wor- 
ship, the hiudu priest places a prnrland of 
flowers upon the idol. Whether Paul and 
Sibs were to be the otqeota of worahip, to 
reoeive the garlands, or the oomi intended to 
be slaughtered, in either case, tho practice 
wonld be conformable to that of the hindus. 
Thoogh 80 largely nsed in the south and 
east of Asia, the Aryan hindn does not seem 
to care for flowers as beautiful olgeote of 
nature : he could not sing — 

"la wnomer, autumn, winter or spring, 
"A flower to nic is tho loTelieet thing 
** That bath its birth 
"On this ohequerad earth,** 

though western poets delight to dwell on 

the lovo that eastern races have for the na- 
tural flowers. Hindu ladies sometimes wear 
a little mirror, called chury, of polished me- 
tal, in a ring on tho thumb, and amongst 
hindng tho lotos is tho emblem of female 
beauty. In a tale, it is mentioned that 



mas days. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis is sacred to 
Kali, Jasmininm pnbesoeos, ia saered to Vish* 

nn: Kerinm odorum to Siva, Nelombium 
speciosum, the Indian 'lotus, is sacred to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and their consorts, 
Saraswati, Lakahmi and Durga ; Nyotantiies 
arbor-tristis is sacred to Siva. The budd*hists 
nifiko great offerings of flowers at their tem- 
ples, but are not nsed by the Budd'hist prioet 
tor decking the person. The mahomedans nee 
them largely for laying over the tombs of 
their departed. The followinj^ is a list of 
popular flowers cultivated at Madras 

Myrtle. 
N.nsturticTn. 
Nemophila,. 
CEnothera. 
Paasiflora. 
Pansy. 
Fetraa. 



Ageratum. 
Aster. 
AUamaoda. 
Antirrhi* 

num. 
Aphelandri^ 



Coninsia. 1 0loxfnis. 

Ch ry san - Iluliotropc. 



Begonia. 

Bignonia. 

Brugmansia 
' Bulbs. 
' Cactus. 

Cnnipannln. 

Carnation. 

Corcus. 

Cockscomb. 



thcmaro 
Convolvu 

Ins. 
Corcopsia. 
Dahlitk 
Daisy. 
Delphinium. 
Epiphyllum. 
£ rantho 



Fnchsifi 
Goitlenia. 
Goraniam. 
(Jloriosa. 



II ibisc us. 
Honeysncklo 
Ilolyhocks. 
1 pomea. 
Jasnimun. 
Joniperns. 
Jiutida. 
Lobelia. 
LophoBpor> 

mnm. 
Marigold. 
JIanrandyo. 
Mimoga. 
Mijnionctto. 



Phlox. 

Poi\TT<a. 

Portulaca. 

Thonbergta. 

Verbena. 
Violet. 



Ilardy EaaternMonacliisni, D. L. Bichttrdton. 
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FLYING-PISH. 

mAj aJd t be fragrant smcllin Lawsonia 
i^o^; the beaut it ul purple ftud ii-.i^'nuit 
Jfegoaia chelonoides, whicli is a ])agou:i 
ta9tr i the sive«t smelling Miliingtouia 
the Cork tree ; and the Justicia 
a shrnb admired f.ir ita beuutiful, 
nriegated, green and white leaves. — Jaffreif 
Aju.]Ial. Ifed. i>. 165. 

FLOVTER B VTTKX. A very hard, fine, 
cku»e-gTainod, heavy, Cevlon-wuod. Its 
juiihed aiirCace abows a x>loA^lug mottled 

FLOWERY CASSIA, Cassia florida. 

FLOYERON see Florikin.— Bastard. 

rLUCiGHA. A genus of plants of the 
Ori. Kaphorbiucew. Y. leucopyrns is a 
tree in many parts of India ; F. reluHa. 
&(iv» ou the banks of the Jumna j and 
Yiirosa grows on the Jnmna and weat- 
. virito the Siwalik hills and the Salt range. 

n.UGGEA VIROSA. Roxh. 

n^Uaathns vineiia Jtozb. iii. 657. 



II I M.. 
Tr.iTi.-s. 

ISDl S. 



Bata 
Vaauthi 



or SUTLKJ. 



Ocean ou the Juoma, on the Siwalik, Salt 
aniTraoS'Indns. The wood is close- 

P'^iied ud strong. lis fruit is cdiblo by 
tTi] beast : ith bark is astritifroiit and is 
Coaiio :atuxicato tish. — iJr. J. L. S('-icarty 
ui.t^O. Voi'jt. 0'ShaujItii<s.<i/, ]). 5.r2. 
PLCOR SPAR, Derbjuhiro SpaV, Native 
Bsaride of Calcium, Ls a mineral found in 
^it lieauly and abumiauce in Derbyshire 
isd other planes. A buiall hpi'ciiiien ot bliii.^h 
■jwai of fluor spar, was found in the noi th- 
•a part of Province Amherst. As the 
'Sia^ral is oficu ft)and in connection with 
ltt<J. it 28 probable they will be found together 
* several Indian jirovinces — Matoti, 
^tdiitto,*^ FnuIhii'T. See Lead. 
HiY-CATCHERS. A family of birds 
hrpi gapes which Hiib.sist «ni flies, and 
FtCiiil in>^cts. See Aves ; Birds ; !Mu.scieapiiJjv. 
fLMX(f-(\\TS. A imnie ♦jfivt n 1o the 
uiatiiniais of the genus GaieopiLhecus. 
FLYING-FISH, Eko. 

Jerad ul Bahr, Akab. 

Ik Hying- fish are Species of the genus 

l-WJitiM, belonging to the AbJominal Ma- 
jUcopterygii, forming part of tlie family 
I'r citica;. Their pectoi'al fins are very long, 
U^k equal to the length of the body. 
|(Aefsh to escftpe its enmaies rises into 
*f Wd the J K C Loral fins vibrate while wet, 
*!J re- vibrate as often as they pass through 
*'^t»i wave, wetting the fins afresh. There 
||tiniiay species. Exocctus volitans. Linn. ; 
^kiitwioss E. OTolans; £. exilieos; E. 



FLYING-FISH. 

mcaogftster and others. The E. volifnns is 

n.suiilly 10 or 12 inrlies long, but attains to 
1 oor >i • inchesat greatest. They are captured 
by torch light in the West I udics. 

At thelsland of St.Uelcna thej are captured 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, are used 
there, as in the ^Vc.^i Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of dilicate flavour. The 
Solitary Flying-tish (E.\occtus solitarius) 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others; and it appears to have 
other specific differences. ^Vhen watching 
these fishes closely, as thej' passed under 
the stern of the sliij), Dr Bennett remarked 
that the exteutsion of both the pectoral and 
ventral fins was effected with an audible 
rnstUog noise, and only a vibratory motion 
was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those or- 
gans during Hight, after the first effort. 
Had there been any pereossion of the pee- 
toral fias, it would have been distinctly visi- 
b'.e owing to the proximity of the fi.sh, in- 
deed, to produce percussion of the fins, it 
would be req^uisite to have an elaborate 
mnscnlar apparatus ; and as, on dissection, 
snch is not found, the the or}- of that action 
of the fins may be considered unsupported 
by fuct.s. It was also remarked that the 
fish, when keeping in a direct lino of flight, 
proceeded for a gr«it distance; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round 
(which action was apparently performed by 
the tail, not by the pectoral fins) it only 
])rocceded about the length of a yard and 
dropped into the water. The greatest length 
of time he has seen them fly has been thii*ty- 
two seconds, and their longest flight from 
200 to '250 yards. The Flying-fl.sh has a 
steady flight, resembling that of somo 
birds; but when pui^ed by enifmies, or 
frightened by the passage of a ship through 
the water, it loses this graceful stylo of voli- 
tion, its flight becomes hurried, irregular, 
stiff and awkward — a kind of scrambling 
pace — and it frequently drops into the water 
and again renews its flight in the same un- 
steady manner. .When a large shoal of 
them emerged at the same time from the 
sea, it was perceived that some of them 
dropped immediately, others passed over a 
distance of twenty yards and fell, while the 
rest continued a steady flight of 1 70 to 200 
yards and passed out of sight. Their long 
pectoral fius or wings have the rays united 
by a fine delioate membrane, flexible and 
transparent ; the colour of tins membrane 
varies ; and some have the ventral fins so 
large as to appear to have four wings. — Col- 

> linijifoo'l ; Gathcriufjs of a NuiuralUt in Aus» 

i ti'uUa, hu G. Bennett, M. V. 
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FENJEN6ISHT. 

FLYING FOX. A term by -wbicli 
Europeans in India dcsij^nalc iho jrenns 
Calcopithecns of xnammals. See Galeopi- 
Iht'cus. Mammalia. 

FLYING GTTRNABD. Trigla Tolitans 
of the Mediterranean, Atlantic and (west ?) 
Indian seas, a singularly bi>autifal Rpccies 
raises itself into the air by meana of its large 
pectoral fius. See Dactylopterna. 

FLYIKQ LEMUR. A term by which 
Earopeaoa in India desifpiaio tbo genus 
Galcopithrons of raammals. See Galeopi- 
tbecus. Mammalia. 

FLYING SQUID, Lolip^o pai-itratus. 

FO. The Cliinese name for a Budd ha, for 
Sakya mtrai, and proceeding Bodd'has. One 



FOOD. 

FOETID STERCULIA, Stercuiia felida. 

Seo Avcnnos. 

FO-iil, the Great, Brilliant (Tai Hfto\ in 
Chinese history, a king who cultivated a«- 
tront)my and religion. Fo-ln is the fi'-st 
named sovereign of the CUine.se, but the 
date of his reign in not ascertained. Tn, 
the Great, ia the first moiiiirch of whose 
reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
occurred ubnut 2,000 years before the chris- 
tian era. Hupbandry and silk weaving were 
the earliest of the arts cultivated bythia 
people : il;f fii' iner was introduced by Shin, 
nong, tl:e naniediate successor of Fo-lii, and 
silk wcaviii}? by an empress, and to boUi of 
these the Chinese perlbini annual sacrifices 
on their festiviil days. Husbandry is still 



Bakyamnm andproceMuigmaana^^^ ^ ^.^^^^ 

Fo IS said to have gone from India to Ch ma, « { x^'^J *V« ^,J,,^. theomtwror 



B. C. 1200.— See Adam's Peak J liuddha, 
Kwan^-yin. 

FODDER for CATTLE, in India Is very 
Tarions, the root of the hariali grass.Cynodon 
daetylon, the stalk of the joar (Sorghum 

vulgare) cut into small pieces, the^ straw of j^^,^ aiiring wuieu luu jjum.j^ij i.i;.. 
several grasses, Paspalutn scrobicnlatnm, ' „p ^^^i^^^ the image of the pati ou 
PenoiUana apicata : Panicnm itahcnm, | villa ge.—jSKiol 



P. fmmentacenm, P. miliare and Eleuisinc 
ipn^yptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of 
Kuus, Saccharum (Impcrata) spontanoum 
and its Tarieties. The pa.stnro grasses in 
Hurriann nrc celebrated for the herds of 
cattle wliich graze on them. The Hurriana 



festival in honour of the sprints, the emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 

Persians, and Gi-eeks held games and fes- 
tivals mingled with religious ceremouies ut 
seed sowing, Hindus now do and in Enjjf" 

land formerly the festival of Plough Monday 

was held, during which the plongh light w.as 

i>«i.iut 



FOIL. In the art^, metals, rolled and 

beaten ont into ihin leaves, and large- quan- 
tities of gold, silver, tin and bniss Ibils are 
used in India, Burmah and China« for orna- 
mental work in tlicir tt inples and in oriia- 

— - ~- r. A t i ments. In jewellery, foibs are niannract lire J 

rassca belong to the genera Acrcahne, painting a sheet of silver foil with tiie re- 
Lndropogon ; Cenclims obaetaria : Ohloris , quired colour misted in a transparent vamiah 
Dactylocteniam,nndElcaslne. The leaves and ^ud placed hem ath a stone or gem. "Extiq. 
fruit of many trees are used. Dr. J. L. Ste- ; Brass. Gem. Jewellery. 



wart names G4 trees which furuibh fodder in 
the Punjab. 

PO-B. Csm. Bndd* ha, Fo. 
POELT. Dot. Maoe. 
PCBmcnLTTM PAimORH. BoxB. 
Aaetlram peamod, Roxs., ii 94. 

PnnTnnhon, Beno Hind I Sholii hiro, T\m. 
Muilhoonka, bANs. | lVd<la jilu karra, Tkl. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, and its 
fruity the Indian fennel eeeds^ are lued me- 
dicinally in India as a warm aromatic and 
carminative. — BiVMj. IH$p, 208. Eng, Cyc. 
Voigt. lioxb. ii. 94. 

PCENIOULUM VULOARE. 

Anethmn tonloalnm. L. 

SoDf, 



Fennel, 



Hiko. 



Eno. 
Jav. 

Root. 

Bekh-i-karafab, Fbrs. 

CnltiTated in the plains of the Ponjah as 

a pot-herb. Dr. J. L. Si^mrt, M. D. 

FENJENQISUT. Aiub. Vitexnegnndo. 1 Khonq, 
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FOIN. Fr. Hay. 
FO-KWB-KI, a lmdd*hist work. See 

Sakya Muni. 

FOLIA MAIi ABATHRT, F. (amalapathri 
and F. ludica, ot Dioscorides and Pliny, sup- 
posed to be Cinnamomnm tamala, or 0. 
nitidnm Ne>:<t, also thought by some to be the 
l(>rives of the piper betel. 1"he learned of 
Europe have investigated this at length. 

PO.LING. A root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region and formerly 
well known in the ?]uropean Materia 
Medica under the name Kadis China. — YhU, 
Cathay p. I. CGXVL 

FOLIilS, a copper own, appears to he the 
same as the Ar. fals. plural falus, formerly 
known in Spain, as the name of a small coin, 
folnz — Vu/i, Caihay 11. p. 481. 

FOOD. 



Taam, 
Khana, 
Khaoft'irina 



Ar. 

HlM». 

Pbiis. 



Ukl-o-Tiunn, 

Adlmr, 

Cliorain, 

Hhqjnain, 



PXRS. 

Sansc. 
Tam. 
Tau 



^ Jrf ur the greatest proportion iVoni phiuta. 
Ibe human frame, of flesh and bono and 
[liBid, when chemically analysed, yields the 
"^wing elementary snhstanoes, 



J Phosphorus Tron. |ChIorinei 
I Potaaaiom. Muugnnese. Flaorioe, 
Alacnuium. i and 



1 Sodium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium 



jSil 



FOOD. POOD, 
food of man is obtained from f Plocaria tenaz Or, Chinese moss, is Inown 

1 fifTe^retable and animal kini^Llonis, but in ; in all the eastern scas. 

Sugar is soluble in water, is of a sweet 
taiitc, and can be converted into alcohol, and 
it exists in plants dissolved iu tho water 
which they naturally contain. It is taken 
into tho animal systrai to maintain tho 
animal heat and persons and animals get fat 
on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 
atoms, hydrogen and oxygen .each 9 and 
water 2: and sugar is obtained, also from 
beet, the mnple, the birch the varions palins, 
from the Caryota urens, Phoenix sylves- 
tris and cocoanut, but it exists in milk, the 
gi-ape, in the fruits and other sweet pai'ta of 
plants, and in the stems of all grasses. 

The alcohol obtained from these by fei^ 
mentation, in the fonn of spintf?, wiiios and 
beers is largely used as an article of diet. 
Although resembling sugar in composition, 
its effeots on the animal system are very 
diflereiit. It actsonthe nervons system as a 
stimulant and narcotic, it is very valuable 
in medic ine, and al>o. <if great value to people 
in health, exhausted by ioug continued men- 
tal or bodily labour. In excess, alcoholic sub- 
stances are injurious ; but aiaon<rst the earli- 
est discoveries of every race has been tlie art 
of producing intoxicating stiinulants. In 
India, boasting of an ancient civilization, 
opiom, hemp and the many preparations from 
it, its charras resin, and bhang, the various 
palm-wines, the beers from millets, and 
ardent t^pirits from cereals, and from ]>alm- 
wiues and sugai's, have been u.sed from time 
immemorial. As Hr. Cornish objierves, 
(page 15) the edeet of th.ose articles iu mode- 
ration, is probably rather bcnehcial than 
otherwise. Opium eating and eai.jah srnok- 
iug arc both occasionally carried to excess, 
and the consequencestin injury to tho nervous 



F w nr none of these ultimate elements 
[jecur in tho human body in their pure 
. hut are Tarionsly combined Into com- 
ds with very difTerent physical proper- 
lod chemical relations. 

Ca-b^n. hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen 

e called organic clcmctits, because no 
1 cell and no vegetable cell can grow 
the whole of these elements exist, 
ihstaaces belonging to this group which 
into the food of man, are cellulose, 
fiaieh. fijgar and oil. CcHnlose, forming tho 
•xttfTjal membrane of the cells of all [)lants, 
k Luad iu all food derived from the animal 
bBedoHi. Thour^h similar in composition to 
flxr aifftrs from starch in being insoluble 
tbonqrKiii they feed largely on it, it mn.st bo 
exifeiii'.Tfch taken up into the system of her- 
hivop&c* and other of the lower animals, 
■ricvt be similsrly adapted by the human 
^mkdi, though with some difficulty, as 
ftnrtj. tamips, radishes, uncooked vege- 
SsKes i^^., are not readily diirosted ; cellulose 
OBI be converted into starch by sulphuric 
Kid. Sebstanoes yielding starch, enter very 
Ivi^Iy into the diet of man and of the lower 
icirnalii. and. w ith man, starch is generally 
JtertALen of in tho form of flour, either of 
of root<i. and root-btocks, of the 
sad in the seeds of plants. There _ 
few or no vegetables that arc eaten ' tissues of tho body, are very similar to thoso 



',\\txi do rot contain starch. It is found in 
^i-p.'. carrots, potatoes, cabbages, par- 
'ip». beans, peas, wheat, barley, oats and 
Kstof the cerealia: in all seeds and 
but, as with the fago, Portland sago, 
^ri-x-a, cnssavn, tlio varions arrowroots, 

£'-3t4>starch, sago-starch, d'C , it is first, 
ioK being used, separated from the other 
imtthle dements, otarbh has the property 
^eonbining with water at a temperature of 
and f< rrning a gelatinous mass, in 
f'icL.^tate it .'^eenismoredigestible. The car- 
rot, tomip, parsnip, cabbage, and Jerusjilem 
^Miefaoke, owe their dietelio value to the 
*x'ch which ibey contain, as also the roots 
^^'■f. Arum rnaculatum. Orchis mnscula, 
*ii;i.c from the Inula b»leniuni, Lichen 



resulting from the excessive use of ardent * 
s|»ir!t.s. The moderate use of all these agents:, 
however, appears to prevent uuduc wu.>5te of 
tissue in the body, and to render the frame 
less KUEccpiible to the action of those impal- 
[nd)le but pestiferous poisons winch arc so 
})revalent in the soil and atmosphcro 
of tropical countries. Tho craving for 
the use of these things undoubtedly arises out 
of some urgent ueces.siiy in man's nature, 
nnd the amount to which they are used in 
Soutliern undEasternAsin.is, jx'rhnps.greaU'r 
than in any part of Eui'ope. With a rapidly 
increasing population in all parts of tiie 
world, tlic production of food is obviously on 
object of the fir.-^t importance to tdl classes, 



and the vesjetable substances, from which 
found in almost idl ];iudsof Algoj and i man derives his principal suslcuauce, ncc.es- 
>^ ^ sea weeds. One of iUcse sea weeds the \ sarily occupy the main attention of the cuIUf 



) 
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FOOD. 

vator, while the products Corm a most ini- 
portanb stnpic of domestic ami foreign eom- 
The followinif lists of cereal grains 
anil pulse."*, will give tho names of the food 
plants ooltiTated in the Madras Presidency. 



Bclamieot 
Hotdtnnihex* 

Mticbon .« 
Tritioam aca- 

tlVIUBt •• 

ZlaasiiMeoro- 
Maa. 



M»fiUk Namg Einiiutan«t 
Barley, ... Jow, 
Wheat* Giboon. 

Kac'pry, 

rCominori r'.fc,. 



TamUXame. 



Godoomay. 



Mstchnoe 



Rotariftitfll'ca 
8. Gcrinjinici*. 
Panicum uii- 



Kw» do. 
I talion millet. 
GortDMimiUvt 



do. 



Pencillnria 
•picatii, .. 

Sorghnm Till- 
gapo. 



Kftla-kangneo 
Koimkaiif. 

teww oImom 

**** 



Spiked millet. Biu'ree, 



Great millet, . 



Jownpeo, 
Mokka Joint* 



Arec96c* 

Tenuey. 

Varngoe. 
Comboo. 
Cbolnm. 

lum. 



Pnlaes ealtivatcd in !^^ndra8 as food for 
man or beast. 



Mc«licaf,*o fia- 

tivii. 
Trlgoaella fa-- 

num gmo' 



deer artoti- 

nam, 

ErTum letn,... 
PiKtiTn «ati- 

VllIIl, 

FfaAMOllU vul<- 



Fenoffreek, 

BueUtaiTvS 

pmmktL ... 

Chickpea 
Benfrnl gram. 



lialteeormee- 
(ee ki bap 



Uuaaoor. 



nntuM, 
— nuttaioi^. 



Tandtom. 



Cfiilairi. 
Uoasoorpar- 
poo. 

PottaaL 

FrcTichl)ea»» 
•oo. 



FOOD. 

Amoraotiu polygomua, grocn Bajuo fur Togotablo 
cnny. 

Anmmnthns atropnrpnrcno, pnrplr ditto. 
Ocvmum vilosam.mint for ditto, renwing. 
Hibiseae Mbftariffa* red ■onel or roieUo for corrj. 
Chin-boong. 

Hibi«caa longifoliuB, another rarietj for ditto. 

Ka/.cion-o-u. 

Batatas edulis, sweet potatno. Mjonk-oco. 

Dioscorea parpnrea, purple ynm. 

Dioaroira ^'1;i1>'ti, tlio smooth ditto. 

Dioscoreiv niiH lia, tho rod ditto. 

Diogcorcii an<;uin!i, tho snake ditto. 

Jatropba manihot, tbe CaitsaTa yam, 

Hed3rRamni tabeiveam, the Batmj (litto. 

Anicliis hyiMiirca, the cnrth mir. Myai-bsi. 

Dolichos catjang, long or Fi-»«nch beun. 

Dolichoe lablab, the Indian ditto. 

Raphanns sntiva, or radi.^h. Mnnr-lah. 

TrichosauUics aiiguiiia, the snako gourd. Failin. 
moar. 

Momordica cbarantia, or small goord. Kjet-bio.^a. 
Litfik peotandra, the five cornered goord. Ths. 

boot. 

LnfTa decandro, the ten cornered gouid. Tha-boot- 
khnwai. 

Ln'„'rnarin vulgaris, the caddoo OT bottle goord. 
Boo-t-liin-.sway. 

LniTcnnna pipo, the pumpkin. 

Lagenaria melo-pipo, or squash. 

Amm fnxftousoiim, seal; yam. 

Cucanie asitote, large oacumber, Tha-khwa. 
gyee. 

Ciirnmis sativns, common ditto. Tha-khwa. 
Cucumi.H citruths, or water melon. Hpajai. 
Allium cepn, tlio onion Kyot-thoon. 
C'apsicunj purpurcum, red prpprr. Gun-yokp. 
CupHicum miuimara, small or bird's eye pepper. 
Androp(><^on racttlentnm, or lemon grasa, 
C.'irni!tV>i!) .sativa, or ban?. Baing. 
Nicotiana tobacco. Usai. 
Piper betel, Koon. 



DwT^inbeaa. 
Green iram.^ 



— > mmfto. • Koong or mo- 
aasb, 

Dolistaea nai. 

florae. ... Madras gnuo. 
~— sinensis.. Ciin eee doli- 



lAblabrolga* 
rls, .„ 



rar. 



Harso auoog. 
Vssh,. 



Ballar» 



Sahn ki.p«t* 

ieo. 

SoCTed .. .„ 



PsopbocBrpos 
tetmgono. 

lobos, 

Cnnnrallsgla> 



Putoba pay- 
roo. 

OoUndoo. 

KoUoo. 



Motrhay cot- 

tay. 
Vclbiy mo* 

•hsf. 



Winged pea... 
Birad besn*« 



Pankko 
tor. 



mu- 



Lnt ku^Isum- 
bah, ... 



SoirnpAo 



Om'onus indi* 

CO*, 



. Toor dhal, 
M Tsr- VtnVit Lsl'Toor* *» 

II ,. .... Pad ka toor. 

Plants cultivated for food, in Pegu. 

Esculent Vrgflahlrit. 

Solanum mclongona, briiijal. Kbayan. 
Bolanam lyoopenioa, tonwto or love apple. 
3faB*njai-boiie. 



Thovanjy 
purjioo. 
S^opcoTho 

varay. 
Malay „ 



The* 



Binapis dichotoma. Monng-ngyeen. 
Sesemnm maralis. Haan. 

Oraiat and Puhef. 

rhaccnln<< mnn<^ green giam. PsL 
Klousioo corocAoa. 

Zea nays, or Indian eom. Pyonn^boo. 
Oryza satva, or rieo of nnmerooe kindd. Iltsion. 

Thn bread stuffs of coramerre cnnsi.st of tho 
nutritious cereal grains, the tuberous rooteil 
plants and the fiuinn yielded by trees. 
Amongst these are wheat, barley, nats, rice, 
niHi'/f,iiiilli't,(Ii]inca corn.thesairnof palms, «if 
tho phintuin and banana ; the broad Iruit tree ; 
the edible root crops and starch produoing 
plants, which are a somewhat extensive 
class, tho chief of whicli. however, are tho 
I common potato, yams, coco or eiidoe, sweet 
' potato, the bitter and sweet cassava or 
I manioc, tho arrowroot and other plnnta 
I vieldin*^ starch in more or le5w purity. 
Wheat anti wheat flour, maize, and rico, 
form very important articles of eommerco, 
and arc largely cultivated in various ct^uti- 
tries for homo consumption and export, a 
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yrk)Ti beincr mnsnmcd in tlio arts — as ' rnul fo onnhlo it to rotain a Inrcrcr qnatifity 

for stitrt-ninc; Htigds 



s.ixh for stitTenino; liuens, dr., ai\(l for 
CUT purposes not coming under the term 
fii&tod. The kind of liread in common nse 
IB a country, depends partly on the toRte 
f^^' ' .o inhabitants, bnt more on the sort of 
tr-feia suitable for its soil. The Chinese use 
irt.e bread and that little is generally of 
lil^eit-flcnr. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared 
« die ^rdle, are common article of diet 
5r,r!Sfr-t tIio racr^ rtf northern and central 



of waior. Salt is also employed in the adul- 
teration of wheaten bread, to whiten tlio 
flonr and enable it to hold more water, and 
cnrbonnte of magnesia is improperly need to 
obtain the same rcsnlt. In enstorn and 
soullH-rn Asin, the ordinary wood bread, tho 
well known sago, is made from the starch 
grannies contained in the pith of aeveral 
species of palms. In the Arohipelago, sago 
flour and prepared sago are Inrtrfly nsed 



hi!3. Farther j;»nitli, on the tabic lands of the ! as an article of dief, alike for the robust 



F(a.ii^ala, the natives of India use unleaven- 
dices made of the jerreat millet, Sorghnm 
ri jTSTBythespiked millet, Pcncillaria spicata ; 
»':iThp very poor of the people nse tho hard 
" .nrv, Kleusine corocana, in the form of 
ckiss or porredge. Barley is occasionally 
vsi to the westward. Cakes made of ih& 
tier cf the Indian com, the Zea-mays are 



labourer and for the invalid, and is ex- 
tensiTely exported for the nse of the sicl^ 
and the nnrsery. Amonprst tho Arabs 
bargonl consists of wheat boiled with leaven, 
and then dried in the snn. The dried wheat 
is preserved for ayear, and boiled witli butter 
and oil. Leavened bread is called khnzb. 



The seeds of all the Gramineie, those of the 
r*.LT Ir -s nukritona than those made from j darnel alone excepted, are capable by ctilti- 
T'^r. but more fattening", in eonsoqncnpe of I ration of bccomincT alimentary. The valno 



i^e greater quantity of oil contained in it 
iisi^ the sea-board, however, d all the 
icTth and cast of Asia, in the deltas and 
tillevt of the E^at rivers, tho Indns, the 
61U".::;-, the Bramapntra, in all Benp^al, all 
liar:a}ai.in the delta, and valley of the Ira- 
««3%iaiilthe sea board and near the great 
riTerscf China, rice is the great article of 
Giet. ^rrled and eaten alone, or with a little 
in-cui fixxl, or with condiments made into 
f^JTj, or chutni ; or made into the cakes 
*sieh are sold through the bazaara under 
t^efkmiliar name of **appa '* or hoppers. In 
5 f interior of India,on the tablelands, other 
rTi.ns and pulses are used,suchas wheat, tho 
^irjoas millets, and Indian corn, and in 
•wtliem India, the pulses, chick-pea, the 
l^ttil and dhala are all in extensive nse ; 
Wt tbe welJ-io-do people prefer ricSt which 
' tnorc and mnro used as increasinsf pros- 
f<?hty enables them to obtain it and the 
speak of osing it once or twice a 
to indicate the deamess or cheap* 
of food. The facility with which 
it an be cook'^d, tlio little cost of cook- 
'fJC it and its lightnetjs indigestion are all 
recommendations to use ii> : — the 
elaain^, grinding and cooking of the 
^:^er $?raios costing much time and money. 
R f'f flf ur is Kcarcely ever made into fer- 
iwfnled bread, althongh it is said to bo oc- 
aeioDally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
(wpose. Tbe snperiority of wheat to all 
«Uier iarinaoeons plants, in tho mannfactare 
bread, is very prcat. Its essential con- 
Sitseots arc st^irch, also called farina or 
Inia, ginten, and a little sugar and albu- 
^ It is occasionally adidtaated with 
^ whi^ is added to whiten the flonr. 



of grains, generally speaking, is directly as 
tbe size of the caryoptiis, and inversely as the 
thickness of the pericarp. When the grain 
abounds in perispcrm it is heavy, when the 
envelope is thick tho grain is, on the con* 
trary, light, thus : — 
1 do seeds of wheat weighed . 450 grains. 

100 „ barley, 333 „ 

100 „ rye, 2G0 „ 

1(>0 oats 2.'0 

The chemical composition of tho grain in- 
fluences materially the quality of the resnlt- 
ing bread. If the ginten be absent, no fer- 
mentation takes place in the dough ; if tho 
^duteii be in excess the bread is heavy and 
acid. Wheat flour may bo considered tho 
typo of all that is suitable for alimentary 
purposes, and in the degree of deviation from 
this standard consists the inferiority of tho 
other grains. Tfc is very lar'^ely used by tho 
races occupying Hindustan, Rajputnnah, 
the N. W, Provinces of India, in the Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, bnt almost wholly in the 
form of unleavened cakes or chupatti, pre- 
pared on the girdle, for most of the hindu peo- 
ple of India, as a rule are prohibited by their 
religion from partaking of food prepared 
by other8,many of them even of food of which 
others have seen the preparation ; and ns tho 
stricter mahomcdans ol)j»>ci to use leavened 
bread, from the use of tho toddies or ferment- 
ed palm wines as a leaven, unfermented bread 
or porredge of flonr, water, with perhaps tho 
addition of salt, arc alone employed. Asa 
leaven for bread tho substances employed aro 
yeast in I^uropo, and tho palm wines or tod- 
dies in Eastern and Southern Asia. And the 
snbstitntes for these are scsc^ui-carbonate of 
ammonia; carbQuate of soda and hydro- 
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chloric acid ; or carbonate of boJa and tar- ! and all tlio cat-tribe, the dog, birds of all 
iario aoid j kinds, Inrdt of pi*ey excepted, almost eveiy 

Several calculations have been made to | iisli, frogs^ snakes, ants, beetles and their 
ascertain the availnblo .supply of fuod for i liirv®, craatACeii and molluscs of every kind, 
India. Sir Arthur Cotton eaiiniatcti that and the bodies of animals that have been kill- 



two acres of rioa land will feed wbrm 

people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the man- 
ager of tlie Sheviij^nnpj'a estate, considers 
that a family of live will consume under 
6 lbs. of finrain, per diem. (Rohmuon't Tramtfft 

Vol. II. p. 132. Tovdiiison. Hassal. — Statin- 
que des Cerealen d<: la France par Moreaude 
Jonnes, qitaled hij Simuionda, p 21/.) 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 1 5 millions of acres of dry land and 
niillions of wet land are devoted to the 
product ioti of food grains. Also tbafc an 
acre of the best rice land will yield fi-om 
1,080 Madras measures in the sonthem 
disfricLs to 1,200 measures in (4odaverv 
atid Kurnool, i. e., from 30 to 33cwt. ; and 
the worst rice land in thone two districts, 
varies from 300 to 533 measnres, i. e. ftom 8 
to H cwt. Probably therefore, 20 owt. of 
paddy or rice in the ha.«lc, or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice may be taken as a sood average 
of produce of irrigated 1and.aiid 190 measnres 
or about five cwt. that of dry land, whether 
it be devoted to racn, cnmboo, cholnm 



ed or have died are all ntiliaed. The hindn 
brahmin and rajpntand vcsya, as a rule, will 

notent nuimal food, aiij no hindu can eat the 
cow without ceasing lo be of the four hindu 
casteSt bnt all sndru hindns eat goats, fowls, 
mutton, and the servile pariaJi races cat 
nearly all quadrupeds, many birds and 
reptiles. The nibjority of northern brah- 
mma may, and do eat animal food, 
generally mutton or fish; though priests, 
while olHciatTng as such, porli;i{»s do not. 
For although most priests are bralauuis, all 
brahmins are not priests ; as, amongNt the 
Jew.s, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest- 
hood, «o among hindns, it. is farui.d)od from 
that of brahmin.s. (Ann. hid. Adui. vol. xxi.^ 
pp. II, 244, 268, 288, 300. Euader*B Rural 
Life »M SmgoiJ 

The use ofanitnal food is not absolutely 
forbidden to the followers of Bu:luha, and nil 
the folio wei*s of tit is (uith in Burmah uso 
enormous quantities of fish, reptiles and 

cru.stacea: even the more strict of them, 
though they may rcfase to take life for food. 



or any other of the uuirrig^ited crops which l eagerly use tlesh wlien they can get animals 
form the food staple of the poorer classes: one killed for them, or find them des^ fi'om ao- 

ncre of wet land will thus produce as much ! cident or disease, and the cow, buffalo, tiger 



food as two acres of dr^- land, and 55 mil 
lions cwt. of rice and 75 millipu cwt. of dry 
grains is the estimated amount of produce 
in the Madras Presidency, which has a po- 
popnlation of 2G,.5oO,Or, '/souls. This allows 
about 5 cwt, per soul per annum. Mr. 
Dalyell estimates the annual yield at 129 
million cwt. or lb. daily for each person, 
whereas, ho considers that a family of five 



and hor^o are all oalen in Burruah, ticror-fle.'^h 
selling for five aniiHs (7^iZ.)apound. Perhaps, 
ttoracein the world so largely utilize vegetable 
and animal substances as the Burmese and 
Chinese, the great rivers which inttjrtiect the 
country aud the cxteuded sea board provid- 
ing a large supply of fish and Crustacea* 

The great statT of life in China is rice, which 
is either eaten drv, or mixed with water, so as 



cansubsiston 7 lbs, per day and three acres of I to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
superior land, supposing oneacretobeirrigat- their chief intoxicating liquor, which, when 

ed, or 4- acrosof unirrigated land would sup- | good, is something like strong whLsky, both 
port sucha family for a year. The Madra-vPre- ! in its colourless app'-'anitico Jind its timoky 
sideucy, with a long sea board, both imports flavour. Vegetables are largely consumed. 



and exports, largely, food articles, the exports 

exceeding the import five or mx times; and 
perhaps one-third of the population occa- 
sionally use animal substances, as additions 
to their r^etable diet. 

Animals of every class, qnadmpcds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects and their larvoo are 
used by man as food, and are acknowledged to 
contain a very large amount of alimentary 
substances, and these are classed as the nu- 
tritious proteitinrcons or nitrogenous arti- 
cles of diet. There are few living creatures 
in the south and east of Asia, which some one 
or other of its multitudinous races do not 
use as food : the horse, the ballock, the tiger, 
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such aa the sweet potato, yams, millet, peas, 

beans, turnips, carrots, &c. Of their fruits, 
the orange, liclieo, loqaat and matigo are 
much in use. Their favourite drink is t«a 
and the favourite animal food of the poor, 
is pork, the ta?to for which is national. 
There i^ a rnnxiin prevalent am(*ii'» (hem, 
that a .scholar does not quit his books nor 
a poor man his pigs." The flesh of the bul- 
lock, sheep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, rat, and 
horse is eaten, but compared with that of 
swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten in great 
abundance, either fresh, dried, or salted^ 
and they rear great quantifies of ducks andl 
various species of fowl for the table. The 
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di«'t iH repainted, is to eat everj-thinpr which 
can possi bly gi to nonri^hment, The Inxaries 
consumed by the very rich consiiibof theedi- 
hh» bird's nosf, tiiobocli de mpr or poaslng; 
shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points of 
rtag Rotlers, IraflTalo hide!*, which afford the 
^ladnoTis food considered no reatoratiTe. 
Amonpfst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larvee of the sphinx moth, and 
of a grub bred in the angar caoe. In Cliin«, 
the varions modes of catching and rcarin*^ 
fish exhibit the contrivance nTid skill of the 
Chinese, quite as much as their agricniturul 
operations. According to the Repository, 
at least oiio-. 'nt]i of the population deriye 
their fond iVom the water, and necessity 
leads them to invent and try many ingeni- 
ens ways of raenring the finny tribes. Great 
brig nets and stake nets ai-o in use, also 
hand rots with a diameter of oO f^rt which 
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rat. :^ran obtains bis supply of protein fcvno 

both sources. 

The fat of animals, ghee or clarified bntter 
and the sesanium oil are almost the solo olea- 
ginous or fatty substances used in the .S. and 
K. Asia for food. Pare bntfer is rarely used. 
'HipHo consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, 
and oxygen 1, and rheir value in the animal 
economy is as heat producers, for which they 
are superior to sugar or starch. The oleagi- 
nous principle, however, seems also to aid 
in the dovelopemcnt of the proteinaceons 
tissues, and to act as a kind oV preparation 
for their growth. In disease, oils aie of 
nndonbfced valne. 



Many tables h»Tebeen pabtisbed abowing 

therh<'micnl composition ef the various sub- 
stances used ns food by man. Perhaps those 
by Dy. Inspector Genei-al Mayer, of t)io 

they throw with a swing over head and they i w!?^ ^^J^^^fli.'^i^' 
Wh normontnt. fi«h tnH Win. f.J,. r.r^Jl ' ^^'^^ ^.''^ ^r**! valnHble,and thefoUow. 



teaeh cormorants to fish and bring the prey to 
the boat. When Chinese fishermen take one 
nf those huge Rhiznstoma, which abound on 
the coast, they rub the animal with pul- 
verised alnm to give a de^e of coherence 
to the gelatinous mass. Many of the dher, 
pariah, mhar and chnckler or leather work- 
ers of India eat greedily of creatures that 
We died of disease. It is said that, in S. 
Africa, eating the fleab of animals that have 
died of peripncnmnnin, causes in tlie eater 
a malignant pustule and that the virns is 
neither destroyed by boiling nor roasting. 
Bat, after minute inqniries throughont In 
dva, no injury seems to result from snch 
food. In a recent year, 1 803, when many 



ing may be found of use. 
Tabh of Composition of Food in 100 pari*. 



Tom. 



Milk 

Bntchor's MMt,fl«e) 

- ^ - - , , — . from bonoM. ».. j 

boniea cattle died throughout Bannab, of Bae>jn, Poric 
wl at is supposed to be the rinderpest ail- ' 
Tn«»nt, there was a considerable anion nt of 
sickness and death from a typhoid fever, but 
whether eating diseased animals was the 
cause, was not ascertained. 



Of tbe nutritions, proteinaoeous or nitro- 

jrenous articles of diet, it may be added that 
the substance called protein is the )msis. 
Protein is the first element that appears 
in tbe derelopment of the Tegetable cell. 
It is consequently universally present 
in plants. It also constitutes the chief 
material of the tissues of animals; In 
the Tegetable and animal kingdoms it 
assumes ▼arions forms and is called albu- 
men, fibrine and caseine according to its^ 
j'hjbical and animal properties. Herbivorous; 
and graminiferous animals derive this con- ; 
ftitnent directly from thn vegetable king- i 
dom : the carnivora obtain it indirectly from i 
the plants, through the ftnimals that they ; 
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stances abouuding iu carbonaceous or stavuliy 

matter. 
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FOOD. F(X)-CHOW-FOO. 
The tuble also sliows llic relative qimn. leaf plnttorsuve used, made of the lea vesof the 
titles of uitroL'enous matter coutaiiied iu the i baujan, the pulas (Butea froudosa) or the 
various cereals and pulses. The abundance planliiia leaf. The pig whieh many races 
6f this element, renders them so suitable for avoid, is nsed by the Isaulu Inndus ol the 
forniinn' an article of diet to<;cthcr with Bub- Indian peninsula and by all the aboriginal 

■ races and humbler chrisiiHu.s ; most hiudot 
avoid crabfl, but many eat shrinips. Eg^^ are 
eaten bv ubnost all hiudus, and all liitidua 
partake iV. ely ol' milk, which the Burioan 
and Chiiietie nevei* touch. Hindus and bad- 
dhiets often make food offerings io the deity. 
With the BurmaiiK the act of ollering is the 
merit. an<l the riuautities olTood pi-eseaLedat 
the temple at I'rome aud the great Showny 
Dagon at Rangoon is enoriuous, it i.s Kiniply 
all thrown over the wall down the slope of 
the rock. Hindus make sacrificial oiierinjrs 
to tho deity, the elements of sacrifice beinjra 
lamp, frankincense, camphor and sandal wotid, 
which ore burnt, and they oat the sacriticia! 
ofTerins,'. whatever it be. Food is often pre- 
sented by hiudus to the I'it ri or manes of 
their ancestors, many of the races of Nor- 
thern India, who follow braliiuiinsm, cook 
within a .sacred circle, and a t-n anger step- 
ping witiiin it maicea all uucleau. Many 
Vaishnava hiudus, wiU not permit a stranpfer 
to cast a look on the food they cook, nor even 
to look on Ihcni while catinjf, and every 
binUu above the rank of a labourin{» 
man eats his food dressed in a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned when describing the nica,! 
in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one lor 
him by himself, aud for them by themselves, 
uud for the Egyptians by themselres : be- 
cause the E<^ypti;ins niifjht not eat food with 
the Hebrews ; for that i.s an sibomination 
the Egyptians and, so, amongst the hindns, 
diflerent castes will not even eat food cooked 
in tlie same caillu-n vessel, if a person of 
another caste t*)ueh a coi»kiug vessel, it is 
thrown away ; similarly, in Genesis, xliii. 34. 
it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent messes 
into tliem fr(nn before him, and, this is still 
the method among the hindooa, the dishes 
are not placed on the table but messes are 
sent to each individual by the master of the 
feast, or by his substitute. Feastin-; is every- 
where in the K ist, a great social duty, in 
the manner described, 1 Kinp:-!, i. 9. Food 
is eaten with the hands as in -Matt. x.tvi. 
23, and after meals, hand washinf:^ as 2 
Kings iii. 1 1 and Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. 5, 
Luke xi. 38 Eng. O/yc, Powell Hand-book 
p. 248. Orawftml, D!rf. Ih. Comlsh on ilulary 
Ward on ifw Ilindut U, i\ J, Jt., Fort$tM9' 
Residence in Chin. 
FOOFUL. Arab. Pbrs. BeteUxrat. 
FOO-CHOW-POO in L. 20** 7' N. & Ii. 

^ „ ['y punly witli 11 1)° 1.5' Iv is the capital of the Chinese 

f^fi \ff§ In a large ontertaiumcut, however, j province of Foo-keen. it stands ou the 
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Many of the ancient customs noticed in the 
Scriptures find illnstrations in modern 
FJasiem life. With rcj^rd to unclean and for- 
bidden animals, malionicdaiis follow ^'cne 
rally the law of Mo.scs, and only use animals 
that chew the cud and divide the hoof. They 
donoteat shrimps. Brahmins do not use the 
onion, saving it so resembles llesh, neither 
are tlie fruit of the Moringa ptcrygosperma. 
or Snraksi or the radish, articles of diet with 
thom, and sugar from the palmyra tree wine 
is also avoided by them. Hindus cat ofi' metal, 
usuallv brass, dishes, for the facility of puri- 
fying them by fire, but many are now using 
glszed China-ware which thev purify with 



FOOT-BALL. 

l>Anks of the river Min, about thirtj-eigbt 
imiee) from the iiea, seven miles to the weii- 
ward is Pagoda Island, on which is a 

lofty building, or pagoda, from wbicli the 
isl&nd derives its name, where the river Min 
again unites with a branch from wbioh it 
tuts been separated a few miles above the 
citv of F'oo-chow-foo. Mountains ft-oni 1,500 
to 2,8U0 feci, in height form a seraicirclet 
five miles distant from the city ; the plains^ 
at the base of these mountains, ant planted in 
paddy fields, orchards, and groves. The 
walls of the city enclose a space exceeding 

miles i they are turreted, Sin'$ Ohiawe 
IdO. 

FOO-KEEN, a Chinese district, lies on the 
coast, and is bounded on the Korth-East. by 
Che-kean, on the Nortli-Weat hj Ke^an-ae, 
aad on the South- West by Kwan tung : its 
surface is estimated about fifty-soven thoa- 
&and square miles, and its population is about 
gfleen milfiims. Foo-keenis the principal 
black tea diatriiOt of China, the renowned 
hills of Bohea are distant, one liundred and 
fifty two miles from i*'oo-Gliow-too, the capi- 
tal of Foo Keen. 8irr*B China and OAmmm* 
Vol. I p. 164. 

FOONG-HANG, the ChineRO phoenix, a 
haad ornament worn by Cliineso ladies com- 
posed of gold and jewels, the wings hofering 
uid the beak of the bizd hanging OTerthe 
farehead on an elastic spring. 

FOOT. The foot, in most oriental coun- 
teieaia deemed the humhlest partof the body, 
his aUadedtoin IstKings ix. 9, where the 
Hebrews are mentioned to " have taken hold 
of other gods." When a person claims the 
proteetion of a&other, he oasta himadf down 
before him, and laja hold of his feet : and 
this expreasion is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate bimseli', " I have 
tiJoenholdofyoarliMt." "I will not leave 
foot" When a ptmom ia oaUedinto the 
noaarch's presence, he is said to 
goto the golden feet, aud a son writing to 
UopaMate wiU ad4 that he Ummb thofoet 
of l is mother. 

¥00 r-BALL, is a favourite ^me with 
the Burmese and Papuans. The ball is 
woven of imtan, hollow and elastio. The 
player keepa it dancing a little- while on his 
toot, then occasionally on his arm, or thic^h, 
till loddenly he gives it a good blow with 
the hoUeiw of hia foot and senda it flying 
ittethe air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its first bound catches it on liis 
foot, and plays in his turn. Four or five can 
play together, and the game needs agility, 
ski 11 aad practice . With the Malay people, — 
the players stand in a circle, larger or smaller 
aococduis to the number engaged, a bail 



FORESTS OF TXDIA. 

made of split rattans, hollow and about 6 
mohes ia ammeter, is Ummn up by one, the 
person to whom it approachen roceivea it on 
the instep of his foot, and throws it into the 
air towards his nearest playmate, who in like 
manner tends it on to the next, and so on : 
with expert playem it is thus sent ronnd 
from one toanoDior, an extraordinary number 
of times without falling — sometimes one 
player will hinnelf, particniarly when there 
are many on-lookers, keep the ball in eon- 
staut motion, receiving it in the fall, now on 
his foot, now on his knee, elbow, head, 
shonldert ^ The hall ia a perfect sphere, 
and 18 so light, it may be thrown almost with 
full fbi;x;o against any fragile object, without 
causing injury. The introduction of this 
plaything into Enrope wonld be a great 
matter in hooaehohu.— /etw. JfidL Arch, 
Vol. V. No. 11. 

FOO-TOO, one of the Chnsan Archipelago, 
an island 8 ndlee long and 1 mile broad. 

FOaATH. Ar. River Euphrates, in 
Arabic aud Persian, Forat or Forath, (plural 
afrat) in the Hebrew language, Perath or 
Prath, means to fructify or to fortilize. 

FORBES, Dr. Duncan, LL D , edoeated 
at Perth and St. Andrew's University, was 
for a short time at the Calcutta Acuilemy, 
bat settled in England, where he was a 
teacher of Persian and Hindustani, after* 
wards Professor of Oriental Laagoagea at 
Kings College. 

FORDONIA. See nydrida^. 

FORE-FmOEE, pointing it, is denoonoed 
in Isaiah Iriii. 9. See Snndhya. 

PORBSTS OF INDIA. Drs. Eoyle, Wal. 
lich and McClelland, for many yens, conti* 
nuously, brought to notice the necessity for 
attention to the forests of India and Bnr« 
mah. A. veat utent of forest land in Onde^ 
situated on the east side of the Kowreala 
river, was described by Dr. Royle, as hold- 
ing out the prospect of very valuable sup- 
plies by the year 1850, provMed that meeaa 
were adopted for preventing wanton des- 
truction, and of allowing the young plants to 
grow up, and supply the place of those which 
are out down } Dr. Wamdi drew attenti on 
to the forests then occupying the Islands 
of the Gogra, commonly called Chandnee 
Choke. He represented them as in every 
way deserring of heing preserved for the 
u.se of Gk)vernnient, and protected from des- 
tructive depredation. The Sissoo and Sal 
forests of the Dejra Doon were also recom- 
mended to be preserved, bstng as imiportast 
for the stations in the north-west of India, 
I as the forests of Oade and Gomkpore are 
i for those in the soutlu The Western Coast 
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FORESTS OF INDIA. 

of the peninsala of India, the country above 
the ghauts in Canara, the AnimuUy and 
' Pulney bills, have long been famous for 
their forests, pppecially those of Miilahar for 
teak, of which the timber has always 
been remarkable for its superiority to that 
of other places, and with which the dock- 
yarda and ordnai&aO department have been 
long supplied. The quantity, however, has 
diminished, from the forests being partially 
exhausted, and pains not having been taken 
to keep up a supply. Also, long ago, teak 
was pointed out by Dr. Roxburgh as 
abounding on the monntainons parts of 
the Coromandel coast and on the banks 
of iho (rodavLTV. above Rajamundry, and 
plantations were established at several places 
in the interior of the Bengal Presidency. 
A new supply of teak was, however, laid 

of the territo- 



FORESTS OF INDIA. 

ing, and probably for ship-building, and one 
for special purposes requiring great strength 
and hardness. Black woods consist of four 
different kinds, all of Avhioh are v.ilnablc for 
their strength and hardness. There are 
seven varieties of light*brown wood, colored 
wood, embracing all tbe timber of most vi^ 
lue in tho Provirjce, exclusive of teak. — 
In 1850, the British Association at Edin- 
burgh appointed a oomUTttee ha report on 
the probable effects of the destroetion of 
Tropical forests and the Report was present- 
ed the following year, 1851, at their meet> 
ing at Ipswicb. A year afterwards. Forest 
Conservancy establishments were sanctioned 
for the Madras Presidency and for British 
Burmah. By Act VII. of 1864s the Govern, 
ment of India issued fbrest roles and penal- 
ties. The gross revenue derived from the 
Indian forests was in 1863-4 £^04,443 and 

the 



open, on the acquisition 

ries along the east coast of the Bay of Ben- | in 1864-6 £351,757, bat deducting 
gal. The forests to tbe eastward of the | cost of conservancy, tbe nett revenne 

Salnon riv< r, in Ifartabon. when visited by i £113,949 in 1863-4 and £140,820 in 1364-5. 
Dr. Wiillici). were very favoni-ably reported on, ' In British Sikkim, are 105,004 acres of forest 
for the supply of splendid bamboos as well . and there are also forests in Assam, Daooa^ 
as of tesk, wr^tiie extent of the forests, tbe Ohittagong, Gnttack, Fslemow and tbe 
size of timber, and the facility of procuring | Rajraahal hills. Under Act No. VII 
it. Snnspqnpntly, Dr. MeClelland reported in i an order was issued prohibiting felling of 



tbe forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, eighty 
five species of soft white wood, many 
of them however valuable, either for their 

fruit, pnras, oil seed or spices; others, for 
their close and compact structures, are em- 
ployed in the mannmctnre of small ware, as 



tbrests at an elevation of 6000 feet or up- 
wards. In British Sikkim and the Dooars 

of Bhootau are large tract* of Sal (Vatica 
robusta). The higl)er slopes of the Darje* 
ling district above 6,000 feet, have been 
reserved, plantations of temperate and sub- 



a species of Nauclea used for making combs, tropical trees have hem formed, and several 

and two species of Erythrina yield the light thousand mahogany trees were planted in tho 



charcoal employed in the mauufacture of 
gunpowder. These light woods useless as 
timber, bdong to the families UrticaceaB 

{including more than twenty species of Fi- 
OUSt) and Sterculiacea), Laurinem, Rubiacese, 
Myristieaoee, Anonacen, Spondiaoeo and 
BignoniacesB, with odd species fronx other 
■&milio!^ Of the remaining white woods, twen- 
ty-five in number, valuable for their strength 
and olosenees of grain, seventeen of them 
are fit for h'nisc-l)U!'idiiig,andeight^ from the 
hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet 
making. He fonnd twenty-five red eolored 
woods, seven of which, from their strength 
and solidity, are adapted for the various 
purposes ot house-building ; seven, from tbe 
oleganee of their grain aira oolonr, are salt- 
ed to the various purposes for which mabo- 
hogany is used, and eleven are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yel- 
3ow woods, three in number, bard aad fine 
grained, suited to fancy purposes. There 
are twelve dark-brown woods, all valuable, 
eleven of them adapted for house-build- 



Terai with what result is not known. The 
forest tracts of the N. W. Provinoes, are in 

Knmaon, Gnrhwal, Meerut, RobtlOBnd* 
Ghornkpore and Jhansi. In Kamaon and 
Grarhwai, the total area surveyed was 
406, 134 aores, of which mOTeihan nmetentta 
were covered with tbe cheer or stone pine. 
The Government forests in Goruckpore cover 
an area of 127,527 acresi 116,384 of which 
are occupied by sal t ree s, with an average 
of 25 to the acre. About 400,000 acres of 
Gnrhwal and Kumaon are covered by the 
Piuus longifolia, bearing about fifteen trees 
to the acre. Tbe northern limit of indtgenona 
teak is in Bundlecund. Tt has been plant- 
ed in the Punjab, but in that dry climate 
it is poor and stunted. The Oudh forests 
are in three drvisioas. Tbe first or Kbeiri- 
gurh division" lies between the rivers Sohali 
and Mohana. The area is 263 square milea 
of which 149 square miles produce Sal, bat 
the tress here in 1866-9, were not largo 
enough to produce logs of timber. In the 
second or "Baraitch division," the countries 
between the river Kauriali and Girwa, is 
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FOBMIOA. 

partly oorvrad with SiMoo forwl and part- 
ly Avitli a deoM jmigle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles of which 
1 OU produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, 
Tis., Shorea robnsta; Ualbergia sissoo ; Ced- 
sola toona ; Diospyros, Melauozyluo, Cono- 
CKrpns latifolia, Teniiinalia tompntosa, Aca- 
tatk catechu, and Naaclea cordiluiia, Sissoo, 
toam and eb<^ny. The forests on the hanks 
of the five rivers of the Punjab are of great 
value, and the deodar forests of the nijahs 
of Chamba and Bossahir are available for 
the Indian Goverament. ' Wood is the only 
material at present generally available in 
India for fuel. The northern limit of the 
Sal on the bauka of the Beas in the 
Kaogra vallej^. The aspect of Coorg pre- 
sents an entire forest, the long and narrow 
valleys, cultivated within it, serve but to 
render the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boondary pre- 
sents a remarkable line of demarca-^ 
tioD, exhibiting an almost uninterrupt- 
ed and irapervioos wood from the Burma- 
gherrj hill till reaching tiie Cavery, this j 
space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
Weatwards the wood decreases in density as 
the country improves in cultivation and be- 
comes gradually thinner till reaohing the 
western ghat, the immediate summits of 
which, naturally bare of wood, are clothed 
with a luxuriaut herbage. lu the Coutral 



FOBHIOmjS. 

composed of a single joint, the mandibles 

triangular, and denticulated at the edge. 
The females are destitute of a sting. This 
gonns comprises about a dozen British 
species, the largest of which is the Hill-ant or 
Horae-ant, F. rufa. The neuters in this 
species arc about one-third of an inch long, 
of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
scale, and a largo part of the head, red. It 
makes its large conical nest in the open 
ground in woods, Ac., amassing together 
large c^uautities of sticks, straws, &c. 

Dr. Jerdon notioes F. ammon; angniih 
ticoliis; assiniilis ; carinata ; cinerascens ; 
cumpres-sa; liasfata; indificans ; longipes; 
nana; phyUophila ; reiuccus; rufo-glauca; 
sexspinosa; smaragdina; timida; vagaus; 
velox ; sfricta ; and sylvicola. 

FORMICA lXnEFE>SA. An exotic spe- 
cies, is described by Colonel Sykes as being 
an extraordinary instance of the operations 
of instinct in so low a form of animal life. 
The fondness of these insects for sweet sub- 
stances is very great, and their attacks on 
snch things were resisted in every postdble 
manner. But Col. Sykes ol)^{ rved an ant 
upon the wall about a loot above the 
level of the s%veets; it fell, but instead of 
passing between the wall and the table and 
alighting upon the ground it fell upon the 
table. Others followed its example w^ith 
simitar success ; aud it was no longer a 
Frovineea 2,dS0, square iniles of forest tracts | matter for doubt as to how thej oontinned 
have been reserved 11,000 sq. miles remain 



unreserved and there are 10,000 sq. miles of 
tunber tracts belonging to private iudivi- 
dttsK — BoyUt't FrodmeUm Rmtmreei of India. 

HcClfttaud. Clerjhom in Year Jiook of Faeli 
p. 203 of 18G8. Aniittls Tn>l. Admin. 

FORGHANA. Has bf-en a crreat hive of 
■ations, whence issued tlie ^Vsi, the Jut, or 
Teat, who peopled the ■bores ot the Baltic 
sad preceded the Goths of Attila and Alaric. 
See Fareh ana. 

FOHSTER, an early traveller from India 
t» Snrope. He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
by the ordinary route on the Volga, Ac, to 
Peteraburgb, in the year 1784. He avoid- 
ed the oonntiy of the Sikhs. EemuilFt Me- 
moir*, p. 148. 

FORGET ME NOT.— Myofiotis palnstris. 
Quatnoclit vuigare. 

FORKA. The point where two rivers meet 
and unite in one stream. Each branch 
is called a fork." Burton's, CUy of the 
SaifUs^ p. 89. 
fOBMAOOIO also CAOIO. It. Cheese. 
FORMICA, a genus of insects bclonping 
ioihe family Formicida?. It is distiriguislicd 
bj having the foot-stalk of the abdomen 



to swarm in such numbers about their fa- 
vourite food, however carefoUy guarded.— 

^ FOfiuiiICA SHARAGDINA. Fab. 
INniys, Swob. 

This large red ant is well known in Malabar 
and the wooded piirts of India, is employed in 
the Xorth- West Provinces to destroy the uests 
of wasps thatJiave established tbemselvee in 
a house. In this case they are said to des- 
troy all the wasps, but become so infuriated 
that their own indiscriminate attacks are 
nearly aa bad as those of their foes, Dr. 
Jerdon in M. L. S. Colond Sjfhu, Eng. 

Eiiri/r See Ant.<?. 

FUIIMIGIU.^. An extensive family of 
Hymenoptofons insects, belouging to the 

section " Aculeata," and to the sub-section 
" Heterogyna" of Latroille, compris-ing the. 
Linnasau genus Formica, or the numerous 
tribes of ants. The fhmily is distinguished by 
the wingless state of their abortive females, 
by the great length of the basal joint of tho 
antenna) in the females and the neuters, in 
which they are elbowed at the extremity of 
this joint, and by tho first or the first and 
Rocond joinls of the abdomen being knotted; 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, homy 
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FORMOSA. 

•ad perpendioiltt, fiJIingbetwetn the jaws ; 
ihemym are vomidad, oronJ and entire; 

the form of these organs varying greatly in 
many oC the species. la their structural 
eliMaeftertheFormtetdA nsemblee iho Tipbin 
and Daryli belonging tO the seotion of the 
Sand- Wasps. The neuters are smaller than 
the males, and these are smaller than the 
females ; the ahdomea in the first and last 
of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven The females and 
neuters aro furnished with a sting in manj 
of the speoifls. Those species whieh have 
•tings emit an irritating flnid into the WOnnds 
which they make, whil« the stiugl ess species 
discharge a red transparent fluid on to the 
akin, eansing painfbl blisters. The varioos 
genera of this family, according to Lafcrmllie» 
are: — Formica, Polyorgns, Fnnera, ^[yrmipa, 
and Atta. This last genus difiers from Myr- 
mica only in having very short palpi ; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 
Acephalota ia the Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. 

The Srd Tribe Formicites. The last family 
oontainiag those ants that have no sting, and 
the abdominal pedicle is of one knot only. It 
comprises two geneva, Polyergoa and for- 
mica. 

See Ant i Formica j Polyergna ; Ponera ; 
If yrmioa snd Atia. 

FOBMIGAOID. See Gams and Besins. 

FORMOSA CAOTHOR. SeeCkmphor. 

BmMOSA ou PAIFAN ISLAND, called 
also Tv-oan, is about 210 miles in lonrrtb 
from W. N. B. to S. S. W. with high laud m 
the interior, but low towards the ses. It 
was known to the Chinese, A.D., 1431. When 
first made known to Europe, its mow were 
described as tall, corpulent and bamboo 
yellow, going naked in summer. It was 
held by the Dutch for a short time. Aooord- 
ing to lAtham the western coast of Formosa 
iaoooiqNed to a great extent by recent settlers 
from Okina ; bat the interior is inhabited 
by several rude tribes, who.se language 
differs from the known Formosa Malay 
words occur in the language of Formosa, 
which however belongs to a alate interme- 
diate between the monotonia and tho inflec- 
tional. Formosa is part of a chain which lies 
along the Asiatic continent and forms a dis- 
tinct and well defined ethnio and geogra. 
phio group which includes all the Japanese 
and Aino islands fi-oin Formosa to Kanits- 
ohatka, and Mr. Logan proposed to call it 
Aino-Japaiiesia. Anma papyrifeia inFormosa 
does not exceed 6 feet high. — See Archipe- 
lago, Supp. ii,Ind. pp. 818,319,320,368. 
Japun 410, Loo-thoo 



FORTUNE. 
FORMOSAPHBASAKT, ia the 

mus Swainhoii. 

FORSKLVL, PETER A traveller and bo- 
tanist, a naiive of Denmark or Sweden, who 
travelled in Aiabia and Egypt, and wrota 
the Flora .Agyptiaoa, An2bica» and other 
works. 

FOESTEN. A Dutch naturalist, spent 
two years in N. Celebes, afaont the yeer 1841k 

FORT GBOROBL The fortress of Bon- 
bay. — See Bombav. 

FORT GLOUCESTER. A fortification 
now iu ruins, on the lelt bank of the Uough- 
ly river, abont 15 miles below Calentta. 

FORT GOLCOXDA. A fortress on » 
ixjcky liill on the left bank of tlie Scena 
river, live miles west of the cit^ of Hydera- 
bad in the Dekhan, its bnilder m notlniown. 
It con.sists of an enceinte, with bastions and 
a citadel. After a sioGfe of seven months, it 
fell by treachery iu the eud of September 
1687. 

FORT ST. DAVID. A place in the Car- 

nntic at Beboor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely 
defeated the French army. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. The forftieaa a4 
Kadias. It ia bailt onthe prino^a of VaiH 

ban. 

FORT VICTORIA. The name given to 
Bancoot, after its surrender to Commodoire 
James, on the 8th April 1736. 

FORTRESSES. See Gal-i-^lab. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT. A scientifio horti. 

cnlturist who collected many rare plants in 
China, iu the middle of the 19th centary. 
His first voyage was made in 1842, in the 
capacity of botanical collector to the Hot* 
ticultural Society of London. Dunno: a 
four years' wanderings in the Celestial Em- 
pire, he disoovered several new pknta— nae- 
fal and ornamental— which now add to the 
beauty of many an English g-arden. His 
mission was altogether so suucesstui that he 
was only allowed a short rest in hia ni^tve 
oonntry, when he was deputed by the Oowt 
of Directors, in 184^, to proceed a Reoond 
time to China, for the purpose ot obtaiuiug 
the finest varieties dT the tea plants aa wtXi as 
native manufacturers and implements for tke 
Government Tea Plautations in the Hima- 
laya. Ho brought the important objects of 
his mission to a snboessftil termination. Up- 
wards of twenty thousand tea plants, eight 
first-rate manufacturers, and a larpfe supply 
of imjpleineuta were procured from the tiuest 
tea distriols of China and oonveyed in safety 
to the Himalaya. This journey occupied al - 
together about thrrn years, and Mr. Fortnne 
returned to iiugiand at the end of 1851. 
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FOSSILS. 

He waa deputed again bv the East India 
Company at the and of 1852, for the pnr- 
pose of adding to tbo collections already 
fonndf and of procuring more tea-makers. 
Ho waa occapied in this undertaking for 
noarlj three years; and tiie result of his 
imaaion was considered very Katisfactory. 
fiui fourth Tojage was made in the service 
c£ the United States Crovemment, to pro> 
core ft yeiy hurga anpp'y of tea plants, for 
trial in some parts of the Amcriciin Union, 
and other choice productions desirable to 
ittirodiioe. 

FOBTWILLUlS^r Tl>e fortress of Galontta. 

It was constructed by Lord Clivo. 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- 



FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 

of the Gunduk river in northern India. The 
biu'lung, rori and choolia stones found in 

the whirlpools of the Nerbadda and Chumbnl 
rivers are not fossils, im rely stoues rounded 
by attrition. A species of Echinas is 
found fossil in the Lagari hills, Imam Bukhsh 
klian and Di rah Ohazi khan, and the ourions 
trilitiear iniiikiiigs on it are compared by the 
people to the impression of a birds foot, to 
which accordingly they attribnte the origin 
of these fossils. The natives have n story with 
regard to the larger fossils of the Mazari hills, 
that they are the petrified clothes of fifty be- 
trothed virgins, who were once,while bathing, 
surprised by their faturo husbands j they 
pi-ayed heaven to grant them a covering ; in 



em Asift, all along the sea board where they answer to this the earth swallowed them up, 

are tertiary : west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly; Hyderabad and the central 
provinces; in the valley of theNcrbudda, in 
all the ooal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. 

Of those found in Burmah by Mr. Oldham, 
dorin^^ his companionship with the Embassy, 
hb notes the following : 

BpscimenB. 

Jaws and Teelh. 



Elephant, tusk and lower jaw... ... 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth. . 
Bhiaooeros, tooth 
Tapir? lower jaw 

Deer 

Sus ? or Merycopotamns, portion of 



3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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10 

24 
21 
17 
IG 



GamI Inigiiie&ta 

Pachj^dermata 
Bwninanta 
Crocodile. 
Tortoiae ... 

„ ^ large 
Undtstingaislied 

Sir Proby T, C^ntley, carried on extensive 
researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, 
in the fossil remains in the Siwalik hills. 
Hsp w e atoJ to tlieBritisli Mnteom, anexten. 
sive collection of fossil mammalia from the 
Panjanb Siwalik, dnpHcates of which are in 
the Moseam at the East India House. At 
Oalokavelly, north of Trinooinalie is a bed of 
caleafaoas olay in which recent shells and 
cmstaceons, prinripallymachophthalmus and 
Scylia are found, in a semi-fossilised state. 
The hraoeiaat Jafihaand the arenaceous 
■tntain the western coast of Manaarand 
tiie neighbourhood of Galle. also contain 
recent shells. These petrifactions, when 
powdefvd, ana «Md by the Arabs as a specific 
for diseasea of the eye. The saligramma which 
the Sait^a and Vaishnava hindu worship, arc 
Wl, water worn, ammonites fomodi in part 



and their clothes became stones. In the 
Punjab, a fossil encrinite is used in medicine, 
under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, or Jew's 
stone: and the sangcha" a nummolite 
from Dera Ohaai khan, and **sang>i>shad' 
naj" another nnmmiilite are also used in 
medicine. — Oldham in Yules Embassy, 
p. 343. Hand Booh of Panjabf See Geo- 
logy, Salifirramma, Simiad» Hot Springs, 
Licfnite ; Elephant; Felis. 

FOSSIL COPAL occurs along with 
lignite iu the tertiary beds of the Malabar 
Coast near TraTancore. It was fn-st found 
in the Blue Clay at High<;ate, near London ; 
it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. It 
occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colonr ia yellowish or dnll 
In-own ; nearly opaqno. Lusfre resinona. 
Fracture conchoidal. Specific gravity 1 046. 
When heated it yields an aromatic odour, 
and melts into a limpid fluid ; it burns witJl 
a yellow flame and much smoke. When 
strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated. — Eng. Oye. See CopaL 
FOSTAT, or Kafr-nUtik, in Egypt 
althonjjh greatly decayed, may still be con- 
sidered as a town of the middle size. It has 
a custom-house, where the duties on goods 
from upper Egypt are paid.^JRsNAr's Tra- 
veVs, Vol. I. p. 64. 

FOTHEfiQlLLIA INVOLUCBATA. 
Fide. 

Kiiar, Bnn>. | ChoM^FsD, Vwtm. 

In Kashmir, forms whole tracts of low 
jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which 
Mr. Vigne made a flata He tells ns that this 
grows also in Ladak iad Kadak. In general 

form it resembles a ground ash or gigantic 
hazel, t«n or twelve teet high with branches 
about 2^ inches in diameter, and its frnitin 
clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, 
rcsemblincr, but darker than, box. Messrs. 
Kudall and Brose formed the portion brought 
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' FOUB-LBAYED CABYOTA. 

to Englaad hy Mr. Vigue, into a finely toned 
Ante. It makes cxcelknt tent pegs. It is 
▼Oty common in the straths nnd monntain 
sides at the western end of Kashmir, and 

frowt fit doYattont fipom 4,400 to 5^600 fSaet- 
ignet FaJeonar, Clsghom, 

FOU-CH I X- FOO. A Chinese town on the 
Min river, a place of great trade. 

FOUJDAR, HiKD. PEhs. A person in 
military employ, in the native states of India, 

but difTeririg gv^iitly in grades of rank. In 
Hajputauah, ihe foigdaris a leader of the 

vas^al8. 

FOUJDARI ADALAT. A Court of 
military and criminal law, Courts of " Sudr 
and Fonjdari Adaint" existed at Oaloatta, 
Madras and Bombay until the establishment 

of the High Court of Judicnture. 

FOULAD, Gcz. Himd. Feks. Steel, pro- 
perly fulad. 

FOXmCBOYA CANTALA, 
Agave QSBtsla, Bexa. | Aloe ▲meikaB8» BvnrB. 

Bbxo. Snniato, Tst>. 



Bilatt A'lanas, 
AiiMrioaa Aloe^ 
Gf«ak Aloe^ 
Siaiekalitalftj, 



Balo rakkisa, 
Brmnba raksBi, 
Brnmha raklhas^ 
Kitta nara, 



M 

Tam. 



M 
S* 

This plant flowers when ten or fifteen 
years old and when 20 en* 30 feet high. 
FOUBOBOYA GIGAITTBA. Ybxt. 

The Great Aloe, Ewo. I Shns katalay, Tav. 

This plant, one of the AmaryllaceaD has 
been introduced into India from South 
America. It is mnarkable for its leaves whieh 
aace often ten feet long. It yields a fibre five or 
six feet lon<^, soinewlmt. finer than .\u'ave fibre, 
but posse&hiug similar properties, it is less 
abundant than the Agave, bnt is as easily 
propagated. In preparing its fibre, called 
aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to the 
stemy are placed on a piece ot board, 
•nd beaten with a short stent stick. Alter 
being thus bruised, the pulpy portions are 
scraped out with a blunt knife, and the 
fibres are subsequently washed in clean water 
and dried in the sun. Its long and strong 
fibre deserves more attention than is 
given to it. The Agave and Fourcroya are 
similarly called Aloes and the fibre, aloe 
fibre. These are not natives of fodia» bnt 
have moiitly been introduced firom America. 
They are capable of enduring a grcnl variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
over India, but they are not yet soflEiciently 
abundant, the Fonrcroya gigantea, espe- 
cially, to yield the fibre in lan» qnantities. 
M. E. J. R. 

FOUR-LEAVED CABYOTA. Emg. Car- 
yota nrens, Linn. 



FOWLS. 

FOWLS. Eho. 
Ouph, Hbb. (KoU, TaM. 

Murghi, Hind. I 

Though in numerous breeds, and sub- 
breeds, hU the domestic fowls seem to have 
diverged from a single type. The game 
breed is from the Gallns bankiva called also 
G. fc'rms;ineu8. Its feathers are closely 
depressed to the body, it is indomitably 
oonmgeouB, evinced even in the dispositions 
of the hens and ohickens. It is of various 
colours. 

" Malay " fowl, with body of great aias, 
disposition savage. 

" Cochin or Shitiiyhai" breed of great sixB, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition q^uiet. 

Bantam " breed, originally firom Japan. 
** Oreepen** or ^^Jvmpen** fkmnBormab, 
with monstrous short legs. 

"Frizzled" or Cajir" fowls of India, 
with feathers reversed. 

SUk fowls," with silky feathering nn 1 
** SfX'f'i /' " /i" of India, the hens of which 
have a white color, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds Dorking TTavi- 
hurjht" ^'Ai'dnluslnu," Sponish:' ''Sul- 
tans" " Ftannegan^" " Qhoaondook" 
Rumplesi" are unknown in S. E. Asia. 
QaUiu Smmeratii," does not range into 
the nortticrn parts of India, part of its 
hackles consist of highly peculiar homy 
lamine and it is not now believed to be toe 
i parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

G(tUus SUinleyii " is peculiar to Cevlon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

" Qallm ran tw,", called also " O.furcdlus" 
is met with in Ja^ and the islands of tbo 
Archipelago as far east as Floros. It has 
green plumnge, nnserrated curb and single 

median wattle. 

" Oallus Temminchii" is supposed to be a 
hybrid. 

" Oalhu hanhioa,** inhaUta N. India m 

far west as Sind, ascends the Himalaya to a 
height of 4,000 feet, inhabits Burniah, the 
Malay peninsula, Indo-Chinese countries 
and the E. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, and are not figured on Ei:^yptian 
numuments. They are figured on some ol the 
Babylonish oylenders, B. C. 600 and 700. 
The Institutes of Menu permit the wild-fowl 
to be ciitcn but forbid the domestic fowl. 
At the present day, most of the Pagan 
tribes on the east coast of Afrioa from 4^ to 
6® south of the equator hold the fowl in 
aversion. Caesar informs us that the Celts 
of Britain, would not eat the hare, gooscj or 
damestif j'owt. The Bajpoot will bant tiw 
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bat neither eats it nor tho ^oose, sacrecl 
I'O'l of battle (Har). The Rajpoot of 
wtT eaU the jungle fowl, but rarely the 
;ic Mkow of the mom in the 8. nad 
Asia aftenfice a cock. The domestio 
is eaten freely by mahomedans and 
kindvsy and ibey aro largely reared for 

rtt ftltea lieet when kept in the dark. 
^ k their eyelids are sown togetlier. — 
rh nre sacrificed by the Yezdi of Knr- 
Tbe Assyrians worsliipped the cock 
hts6 of the east offer a cock for man 
ivoman ae ma atonement. Soerates de- 
I ft cock to be sacrificed to tbe god of 
th. Dartcin, TotVs Rajattkan, vci, I^p, 
Gttllos. Cook. 

Esq. 

Ab. Norori, Hind. 

Heb. Kukri, Vahb. 

1, Him. Robnrof Catoabab. 

I India three species of fozes are met 
,uid may here be noticed separatdj. 

VulpeB Bengalensit^ Shaw. 

Vulpes CorRac r. Bcnga* 
leuais, iudicus et 
», B&TTB. 



iBftralongis, Ghat 
Kokrce. fiiYUS. 

tdwcwn, Gbat. 
Li«o,LoQBnand 

l^H^ DVK. 



Bengal f<«, 

CoiDinon fox, 



Kire. 



Busir •■; p ontiro of India and the ndjacont 
IBC'; bat varifs botli in size and colour 
B liferent localities ; is generally of a grayish 
wilh a fnlrona oast, passing in tome 
to Isabella; it is always variegated 
e wnth an intcrmixtnn* ftf wliitish hairs, 
a vcrv protty rininuil but much smaller 
a European fox, with a short head, 
iarp mnzzle, obliqne eyefc nni-brown 
Tery elenderlegs and very bnshy tail, 
^ng on the gronnd. Its principal food 
krati. land crabs, grass-hoppers, beetles, 
frait : the mango, the cahtard apple, are 
ealen. It always bnrrowa in open 



mns with great speed, doubling like a 

we, but instead of stretching out at first, 
pbt th«p hare and tnisting to its turns as u 
resource, the fox turns more at first and 
fatigue the dogs, it tlien goes 
awaj. 

Fttlpet /otMceiw, Gray. 

, Hoooa I Bobor in CAimARAR . 

Titis species is nnmerous in the valleys 
id Candahar, hidinjr in burrows and in 
bIm in tlie rocks. It is about two feet 
J from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
Ithe tail it abont aeventeen inohee, height 
about fifteen inches. Its tail 
rjilritoiriih: faaok ntther darker, iaoUning 



Vulpss BOBtaaaty Gbat. 

u nil ' 



FBAGABIA VESCA. 

to brown ; face and outer side of fore legs 
and base of the tail fulvous : spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, the 
ohin (breast) the front of the forelegs, a 
ronnd spot on the upper part of the bind 
foot and the tips of the hairs of the tail 
blackish, end of tail white, and ears ex- 
ternally black. The skins are soft and are 
made into tbe reemohah and poeteen. 

Vtd^et ffionlanttf , Pkabson. The Hill fox. 

CaaiB TttlpM tnonta* 

nns, Pkars 
„ hiinalaicus,()(i(.LBY. 

The hill fox of India, dwells in the Hima- 
laya, ranging up to the snow limits and in 
winter, when the snow ia on the ground, 
they are very nnmerona about Simla, com- 

inrr rinso to the houses in search of offal. 
Its fur is excecdinf^ly rich, dense and fine, 
tlic longer sort measuring fully two inches 
upon the iMck, and the inner every where of 
considerable length and of a woolly character. 
General colour pale fulvous, head mixed with 
white: tail bnshy and white tipped. Jforft- 
field's Cat. of Mammalia in E. i., Co8. AIw- 
seum, quoting Mad. L. 8oe. Joum, Ben, Am. 
8oe, Jowm» zi., £89, zir., 845, CoL Syket. 

FRAG ARIA. The strawberry genus of 

plant*, of the Order RosacejB, some species 
of which occur in India, wild, and othei-s are 
cultivated. F. chilensis, ii^Ar, the Chili straw- 
berry was brought from South Ameriea. F. 
collina is also an introduced plant. F. ela- 
tior Elir. is tlio JIaut-boy strawberry from 
America and F. ^randiflora and F. majaufea 
are also known, as also F K')xburi;hii W. & 
A. the F. Indiea and Malay of Boshurgb, 
which has also been classed with Docbesnea 
and Potentilla, growing in the NeilgbeRiiMy 
Dehra Dhoon and Kamaon. 

FRAGARIA VESCA, Linx. 

E.NO. 



Wild Strawbeny, 
Wood „ „ 
Kanz&r of Jhblux. 

Intrrac-h, also yanpf, also 
task of Kanoka. 



Paljor of Cnr.WAM, 
Bun on also mnsriui 

of Rati. 

Rana-phnl of SutlBJ. 
Tawai of Trans-Indvb. 



This grows wild in most parts of the Pun- 
jab Himalaya, from 4,(KM) to IS^OOOfeet The 
fruit is exoellent when gathered dry bat ia 
largfly improved by cnlrivati<»n. It is cul- 
tivated by Europeans and market gardeners 
aud in the Bombay Dekhan, a bed of a few 
sqnare yards brings in from £15 to £20 tha 
season. In Bangalore it is grown abundaritlj. 
The Strawl>erTy plant multiplies itself from 
runners and suckers ; the old plant, after it 
has ceased bearing, throwing them out, As 
soon aa the rains have set in, these runners 
may he removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily hxdced afliert and should 
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faayeihe space of nine or ten inohee allowed 
between them ; tbey will throw out other 

rnnners, the whole of which may be sepa- 
rated aud transplanted at the proper season. 
Tbey thrire lieflt in » lif^bt eoU with good 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and 
as soon as they show a dispogition to flower, 
may have old goats' or sheep'ti manure added 
aronnd eaob plant, a eonple of doable bands- 
Ibl being Kufficieiit. In no part of the Dec- 
can, should tlio plants be put out for fruit- 
ing before the close of the rains, the latter 
part of September being quite early enoagh. 
ovdcerB planted for experiment at the 
commencement of August, grew to a good 
size, and did nothing fur ten or twelve 
weeks bnt tbrow ont snokers, wbtcb were 
continually removed, but, after all, fruited 
badly : the finest and moat prolific crop wore 
got from suckers pat out in the beginning 
of Ootober. Some stvawberries were gathered 
in Norember from the plants put out in 
August, but tlicy were so few a-s in no way 
to induce a trial of the experiment again. 
YarietieB can only be proonred from seed; 
and to procure the seed, select the finest ripe 
fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. 
When the rains commence, soak the seed in 
water, reject all that float, sow the remainder 



FBAHGK ' 

of earth. Tha oommon vegetable 
manure it all that la leqnired at first until 
near flowerinpf, when a handful or two of 
goats' or sheep's dung should be put round 
the plant, opening the earth and sorapitig it 
together. Water daring the evening and 
very early in the morning — Birdufooa Veg. 
Prod. 151. Drs. Cleghorn KuUu and Kangra u. 
65, 81, /. L. Stewart, Ridddl See j^Hor- 

berry. 

FRAGRANT ACACIA, Sho. 
odoratissima, Roxb. Willd. 

FRAGRANT KiBlf PFBBIA. 
ria rotunda. 

FRAGRANT MORINDA See Morinda 
^ FRAGRANT PERGULARIA. PerguJa- 
ria odoratissima. 

FRANCE, in the 18th centnxy, made no- 
ble exertions for empire in the east. Tbey 
occupied Madagascar, also the Islea of 
Bourbon and Fnnoe ; formed a faotor j at 
Sui-at and one at Masulipatam, were repulsed 
at Galle,but took and again lost Trincomalee, 
settled at Pondicberry which they surren- 
dered to the Datoh. They abandoned Snrat, 
and founded Ohandemagore : conqaered 
Mahe, obtained Karical, repulsed the British 
fleet oif Negaputam, took Madras. Defeated 
Mafiu Khan near Madras at Sadrae and St. 



in basketo in a light loam, when they will be i Thom^, but were surprised at Oaddalon^ 



fit to remove in about six weeks, and nliould 
be pat in other baskets four or five inches 
apart, and tsken care of nntti ready to be 
transplanted into the beds where they are to 
remain. Aa these plants throw out suckers 
very fast, they must be constantly looked 
after, and removed. They wfll commence 
bearing in six months from the time of sowini^ 
the seed. As soon as the rains ha%-o ceased, 
pat the suckers that have rooted into square 



five in a row : this will gfive twenty-five in 
each bed — as many as can be easily looked 
after and gathered without trampling on the 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When 
the earth is of a clayey con.sistonco, Dr 
Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivated 
on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, 
but be prefers the beds. It is sometimes 
necessary, in consequence of flooding the 
beds, to put tiles under the fruit to keep it 
clean, bat it also attracts the notice of the 



twice repulsed and forced to retire. They 
were beneiged in Pondicberry but repulsed 
the besiegers. They gained the battle of 
Ainboor when Anwar ud Din fell — euis 
prLsod the camp of Morari Rao, defeated 
Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar ud Din, 
stormed Otngee, defoated Naair Jang, de- 
feated the British at Yoloonda. Thej w«m 
shut up at Trichinopoly, where they were 
twice defeated by Glive and reti-eated to 



beds, each not less than one foot apart, Seringam where they eobeeqaently enrreo- 



dered to the British.* They afterward* da» 
feat^d the British at Vicoravaudi but ana- 
tained a defeat from them at Bahoor. They 
repeatedly defeated the Mahrattas, obtained 

great power, under M. Busy, at Hyderabad* 
and obtained the cession of four provinces on 
the eastern coaat. They defeated the British 
at Temvadi, bnt were defeated at the Ctoldei^ 

rock, at the Sugar- loaf-rock and took refogs 

in Seringham, were repulsed at Trichinopo- 
ly but surprised the British at Contapara, 



birda ; if stnw or grass be used, then the j made peaoe with the British and rerased 



Qhances are that white ants destroy the 
planta. This it is that makes some persons 
prefer the ridge system of growing, as they 
eay the fraii is oleaner in oonaeqnenoe: 
fine fruit may be grown either way ; and if 
on ridges, the same distance must b© allowed 
between the plants as in beds — and even in 
the latter the plants may be put od laiied 



to aid Suraj ud Dowlah against the British. 
Subsequently they were beaten off" Negapa- 
tam, took Cuddaiore and Fort St. David 
and were repnlsed ftom Taajovsu They wen 
beaten off Tranquebar at Condore, and off 
Fort St. David and at Wandewash, and 
sarrendered Pondicberry. Their efforts 
oeaaedftmii the lethJiiiMiy 1701, Bf iim 
9S9 



FHANK INCENSE. 



KRAXINUS. 



Treaty of Fwis ia 17(>3, Mahomed Ally, son j to Southern ludiu from Maduga£car, form 
of Anwar-nd-Din, vas declared an independ* | the coast of Borneo, and also from Pcdir on 
ant sovereign. They, had able leaders bat 
the udicens under thorn were greatly iufenor 
to Duploix aud lio&sy. 

The Freneh jpoBBeasions in India consist 
of five towns, Qiandemaj?orc, Karical, Pon- 
(iiclierrr, YanaoH, and Mahc. The total 
square miles of these is lUl^ with a 
popnUtion of 203,887. 

^ondichcrry was restoi'cd to Franco by 
the peace of Captured again in 17'.'3, 

again restored b^ tbe peace of Amicus iu 
1801 , reoaptared in 1803, and finally restor- 
ed in 1814 and 1815. 

Darin<^ their preaie.st oflorts. Acbniral de 
b Bourdouuaix was employed by sea, and 
Daplflix and Bossy on land.— ifolfemm. I»d. 
Am: 

FRAKCOA APPENDIGULATA. A beau- 
tiful flowering plant. 

FR A NCOLTNUS PONTICEaiANUS. 

See A\t'.s : Birds : Perdicidte 

FRANKINCENSE. 



Cocmdoor. 
Kamiiiuti, 



D0K. 

MvL.VY. 

Monan ; 



Minan, 
Kamayan, 

Kuudricam, 



Halat. 

>• 

T.NM. 



Of this,there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best axe tbe Arabian or tear olibanum, 
the African, and the Bast Indian or stalaeti- 

!ic. ( )iibanum, a fm^rant resin, from species 
of Bos well ia, is obtained, in India from the 
Boawellia glabra: and the gam resin of the 
Canarinm strictnm, Jioxh. is also fragrant. 
The olco-resin of the Abies excelsn, or Nor- 
way spruce fir, is known as common frunkin* 
cense x and, in India, tbe oleo>resin of Finns 
longifolia» is also so called. Some of the 
fraukincenscof Enropcan markets is doubtless 
obtained from tho Juoiperus lycia, aud a tree 
of Amsrioa is called tbefrankinoense pine. 

The snbstanoe called Koondricam by the 
Tamil people is very common in the Indian 
bazaars, aud is used an iuceuHe iu religi- 
ons eeremonies, equally by the hindns and 
Portuguese christians, being, though not 
quite of so fTratofuI an odour, cheaper tlian 
benzoin, it is supposed by the mahomc- 
dsa medical men, to be a species of oliba* 
onm and they give tho name of Coondoor to 
both } but it is very unlike olibannm in its ap- 
pearance i being always seeu in pretty large, 
sgglatinafted masses, composed of light 
brown and yellowish tears, and having a 
strancrc stony kind of hardness when press- 
ed betwixt the teeth; whereas the olibauum 
b in sepacale small roondisb balls, or largo 
gnins whiob do nut givo the same sensa- 
tion on beintr clicked, nay oven stick to the 
tteih. The Koondricum is gcncraiiy brought 



tlie Island of Sainatia. Ain^s MaL Iled.fp. 16. 

Bn<hr,,.,d 1',//. I'roJ. 8eo Balsam; Bos- 
wellia: Gums aud licsins. 
FRANKINCENSE PINE.Pinns twda, Lamb. 

FRANKLYN, WILLIAM, Idajor of the 
Indian Army, antlior of A 'I'our in Persia ■ 
History of »Shah Alam ; Memoirs of George 
Thomas; Tracts Political, Geographical 
and Coriinurcial on the Dominions of Ava 
aud N. W. Hindustan, 1811. 

FRASER, JAMES, Author of Life of Na- 
dir Shah,—- Iiond. Jonmal of a tonr in the 
Him. and sources of tbe Jumna and Granges. 
— Calcutta 1 820. Sources of tho Jumna and 
Bagiruthce river.— As. Res. vol. xiii. 172. 
Tonr in tbe Himalava mountains. — Loud. 
1820.— r^/-. Biusfs C'-lilo;nc. 

FRASER, GENERAL, J. S. An officer 
of the Madras Army, who entered the ser- 
vice in 1800, and dnnng bis long career of 
about fifty -four years, was employed in 
oni(!es of trust and importance. He was 
Commaudaut of Coorg, Resident at Ti-a- 
vancore and Oocbin, and his last office was 
that of Resident at Hvdc ralnid. 

1^'R ASH, of Kashmir, Populns alba, white 
poplar. 

FRASH BEAN. AnolcHind. Phase- 
olus nanus. 

FRAST, Hind. Populns nigra ** jangli " 
^'frast," P. alba, "ban frastu," P. ciliata. 

FRAUEN ^lURZE. Geu. Mint. 

FRAXINUS. The Ash tree. 



Tho Aah tree, £no. 
Aran, Asab. 



Oren, 
Omns, 



Heb. 
Lit. 



Of the genus Fraxinns, two spoclos jLTOwin 
tho western TTiiiuilaya ; the F. floribnnda, or 
largo ash aud F. xanthylloides or crab ash. 

They grow in tiie Mebra forest, near Ab- 
hotabad, Hazara, and in the valley of Uie 
Surlej, there is abundance of yew and olive, 
aud a considerable quantity of box aud ash, 
the ash and oUtq near the river, but tbe box 
and yew on the liip;her slopes, 2,000 feet or 
more above the Sutlcj. Tlie Iari:!'er ash aud 
yew are much esteemed for jaiupan poles, 
heRs and tool bandies, Ac., and tbe lar|^, in 
colour, grain and toughness, resembles the 
English ash, and makes good walking sticks. 
Some species of ash are remarkable, like tho 
sugar maples, to which in some respects they 
are allicnl, for tlic sweetness of their sap, 
which on cuncretiug by exposure to the sun, 
is known as manna. To the two species, F. 
rotnndifolia and F. flori£na and probably 
also to fiihcr species^ we owe the manna of 
tho European druggists. — Ornus jlori' 
fcrUf the 1' lowering ask tree, grows in the 
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FRENCH MARYGOLl). 

niouutains of the BOulb of France, and F. 
rotandifoHa, (Omnsrotiuidifoluk) the round 
leaved inanua ash tree, is a native of Calabria 
and Riril)-. — The wax insect tree, of China, 
Mr. Fortune says is a species ot asb, it 
grows abandantly on the banks of ponds and 
canals in the ]>rovinc50 <tf Che-ldang ; 
Mr l^IcCartpc of Ningpo, g^ave him 
some beaubifui specimens of the fresh insect 
npon the hiancbes of this tree. This insect 
has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. ^V'^(•ll fttlly developed on the trees 
they seem as if covered with flakes of suow. 
The wax is an article of great value in Chinese 
commerce, an J a small portion is exported. — 
Fortunes R-^idencc, 2'- l^G. Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1802. Cleyliorn Vunjab Rcpuii. Itoyle^ Him. 
Sol. p. 266. 0*Shaughnes6y, p. 434. 

FBAXmUS FLOIKIBUNDA. 



HtNP. 



Large ash, Kno. 1 Somb, 

Sooi, lliNO. I Sawnan, 

The largo ash i.s found on the Thandiani 
and Mochpura ranges of the Himalaya, but 
not in Kaghan. It is a large tree, occasionally 
12 or 13 fnet in girth but is not abundant. 
The wood in toughness resembles English 
ash. — Chjhom^ Punjab Report^ pp. 80, 177. 

FRAXINUS XANTHYLLOIDES. 
SoDggel, Hind. ) Anooh, HiMD. 

The orab ash grows in the "S. W. Hima> 
laya and is found in the Sntlej valley be- 
tween Rampur and Sungnam at an eleva- 
tion of ?,OUU feet. It makes good walking 
sticks, hefts, and handles : but is very smaU, 
and not large enough for other purposes, 
though occa.sionally jarapan poles are made 
of it. — Cleg hor lit FtiuJ. Report^ p 64. 

FBAZERA CAROLINENSIS; and F. 
Waltori. See Cooonlns palmatos, also Gen- 
tianacca3. 

FREGILUS GRACULUS. The Chongh 
ia found on high mountains and sea-clitTs of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is common in high 

Central Asia, the Himalaya, Af 'hanistan, 
&,v. ; as is also another chough, Pyrihoco* 
rax alpinuaof the Swiss Alps and P^-renees. 

FRENCII. This language is spoken in 
India, by the employes in the F^iench pes- 

sessionH of Pondiehcrry, Karikal and Mahc. 

FHliNCH BEANS. Cont^iin much nu- 
tritive matter, and are most desirable 
for the supply of troops. In Fiunoe they 
are sold at from 2\d' to od. per lb. ac- 
cording to colour, the white kinds bringing 
the highest price. They could bo produced 
on the Ncilgherries, if grown in large quan- 
tities, at about half the above moutioned 
price. — Mr. Mclvor. See Phased us 

FRENCH MABYGOLD. Tagctcs paiiih. , 



FREYA. 

FRENCH POLISH. Consists of a roan 
or a gum-resin dissolv«d in spirit, and used 
for polishing flat surfaces. For this pur- 
pose it i.s made more fluid than the hard- 
wood lacker, u.sed in polishing turned sur- 
fiboes, in order that it may spread easily and 
dry less rapidly ; because the frictioD bi in g 
derived entirely from tho motion of the 
hand, more time ia required than in polish- 
ing turned works. Dissolve \\ lb. of shell*lac 
in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without heat. 
Copal, saudarac, mastic, and gum ur.tbic are 
added in various proportions, according to 
the Ueaiaj of the prepsrer. Some reoom- 
mend 1 2 ounces of sholUlac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 3 ounces of copal, to 
I gallon of spirits of wine. A dark- 
eotomed polish is prepared with 1 lb. of 
shdl«lac, \ lb. of benzoin, and 1 gallon of 
spirits; or H lb. shcU-lac, 4 ounces of 
guaiacum, and 1 gallon of spirits. Dra- 
gon's blood may also be used to give the 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable 
polish is made •with shcll-lac and spirits 
without any other ingredients. It is usual 
to make the Tarnish raioker than is reqoip- 
ed for use, and to thin it down with spirit 
when being used. A tough poli.^h is said to 
be produced from 1^ lb. of shell-lac, 4 oz. 
of seed-lao, 4 os. of sandanie, and 2 oi. of 
mastic to the gallon of spirit ; or 2 lbs of 
shell-lac and 4 oz. of tli'.is lo tho gallon. 
A light-coloui'cd varni.sh may be made with 
bleached or white lac; but this darkeoB 
by exposure to lit:;ht, — Tomllnson. 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS TN INDIA, 
are Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Carical, 
and Yanaon on the Orissa coast, at the 
bifurcation of the Godavery and Corintra. 

FIM':RE, Sir Henry Bartle, K. C. B. A 
Bombay Civil Servant, Commissioner of 
Bind, Member of the Council of India, aftev^ 
wards Governor of tho Bombay Presidency. 
He belonged to a race of men well nigh un- 
known in modern days. To courtly bearing, 
and all that fascinates an eye, he added a 
facility of thought, clothed in simplest laa* 
gnagc that seliloni failed to bring conviction; 
and he wa.s gifted with firmness of decision 
and tenacity of will. — Thurlwv, p. 46. 

FBEYA, the Scandinavian goddess of 
love, and pSi^yr the god of beauty l^Veya is 
supposed to be the analogue of Oomiah the 
creative power of the hindn mythology. 
The grand ftstival to Froya was in spring, 
then boars were ofTercd up to hrr by the 
Scandinavians, and boars of paste were made 
and eaten by the peassntiy. At the pre> 
smt day, " Vasanti,*' or spring personified, 
is worshipped by the rajputs, who open the 
scasou nith a grand hunt, led by the prince 
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PRmGILLID^. 

and his Tuml eluefr wben they chase, slay 

and eat the honr. Tm-I. See Basaai. Chonri. 

FREYCINETIA BAUERTANA.' The 
Norfolk island " Grass tree," belongs to the 
tribe of Bandaoen or Screw pines. Its 
stem is marked by rings, like the cabbage 
tree, where the old leaves have fallen off", 
and it lies on the ground, or climbs like ivy 
round the trees. The hranohes are crowned 
with crests of broad sedge-like leaves, from 
the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals greeo, and, when they U\\ off, elosters 
appear of three or four oblong pnlpy fruit, 
four inches in length, and as mucli in cir- 
cumference. — KcppeVs Jnd. Arch.j Vol. 11. 
p. 284. 

FRIDBOL BUTI. HniD. Pbb. Meoi- 

spermum hirsntura. 

FRIENDSHIP, part of the ceremony of 
a TOW of friendship, amongst hindns, oonsists 

in dividing a bel or larger wood-apple, half 



FROGS. 

Sub-fam. Fringillina?, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 
I Montifriugilla; 1 Frintrilla ; 1 l^yrrhospi/a; 

1 Procarduolis ; 3 Carpodacus , 1 iltemoto.s- 
piza; 2 Pyrrhula;! Propjrrhula; 2Loxia; 1 
Ohrysomtris; 1 Gardnelisf 1 Ligarinus; 1 Se- 
riuus ; 3 Coccotkraustes. 

Snb-fi7}n. Kniherizinae, 2 geo. 10 sp. via., 

2 Emberiza ; 8 Kuspiza. 

Sub-Jam. Accentoriuie, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Accentor. 

Snh-fam. Alandinn^ 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 
14 sp. viz., 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgula, Mala- 
barica ; 2 Culandrella ; '2 Galei idai 6 Mira- 
fra; 1 Pyrrhulauda. See Birds. 

FRITILLAIUA mPEKlALLS. A bul- 
hons rooted plant with Tery showy flow* 
crs, growing wdl in any light garden soil, 
the colours are Tarions. They are increased 

by off-seta. 

FBOGS are very common in all the South 
and East of Asia. They belong to the lep- 



of which is kept by each party, an<l from ^j^, Sub-Class Batrachia and orferBatrachw 



this compact, is called bel bhaudar. — EiijJiitt- 
ttom's History of India, p, 865. 

FRIGATK BIRD. TheTachypetes nquila, 
is also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of 
War bird and the Boatswain. It has short 
feet, and cannot swim ondive. It is interme- 
diate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds and 
makes other fibbing birds abandon their 
prey. It takes great flights and is of great 
endurance, rising to great heights in the air. 
It ranges through all tropical seas and hov- 
ers over the tropical waters. It has been 
seen 400 leagnes from famd, and yet is said 
to return to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end. — 
Bennett. 

FRIGATE ISLE, or ILE AUX FREGA- 
TES, the most easterly of the Seychelles, in 
lat. 4* 32' S. long. 36* 1' E. 

FHIKGED CHAMELEON. Chamieleo 
tiaria. 

PRINGILLA. The sparrow genus of 
hWds of the family Fringillida:>. Fringilla 
montifriugilla, the mountain Fincii of 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Afia Minor, Af- 
ghanistan, Kashmir, W. Himah^ya, is a win- 
tor visitant in Britain, and the European 
Montifringilla nivalis has been obtained at 
Kandahar. 

FRINGILLID^, A famUy <^ Birds. 

Sub-fam. Ploosini^ 1 gen. *4 sp. vis., 
4 Ploceus. 



salienta. The ^lalabar bnll-frog, Hvlorana 
Malabarica, occurs in several parts of the 
peninsula of India. The Bana cntipora 
occurs in Ceylon, it was named by 
Mr. Blvtli Rana robusta. The little tree 
frogs, Polypedates maculatns, Gray, shelter 
themselTCS braieath leaves^ finom the 
heatof the siin,andten speciesof Polypedates 
occur in this region. Prvcral species of toads 
occur, but in Ceylon, the more common are 
Bnfb melanostictns, kehartii and asper. As 
in Europe, so inlndia, these harmless creatures 
have over been counted poisonous. Frogs 
are eaten in India by the humblest of 
the races, by many of the Burmese and 
they arc eaten in China, by all classes. They 
are caught in China, by tying a worm or a 
voung frog, just emerged from tad-pole 
ufe by the waist to a fish-line, and 
lobbing him np and down in the gr.a.s.s and 
grain rice field.s where the old croakers are 
wont to harbour. As soon as one sees the 
young frog,hemakesaplnngeathimand swal- 
lows him whole, whereupon he is immediately 
conveyed to the frocr-tislicr's basket, losing 
his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is resoned from his maw, and nsed again 
as long as life lasts. Frogs, says Fortune, 
are in great demand in all the Chinese towns, 
both in the north and Boutb, wherever he 
had been, and they were very abundant in 
Nantein. Thoy abound in shallow lakes and 
rice fields, and many of them are very beau- 
Snb-fam- Estreldince, 5 gon. 16 sp. viz., 1 tifully coloured, and look as if they had been 
11 Munia ; I Erythrina ; 2 Amadina; 3 Bl- ( painted by the hand of a first rat« artist. 

The vendors of thoseanimals skin them alive, 



trelda ; 1 Scl^^sirostrum. 

Sub-favi. Passerinjc, 2 
6 Passer ; 2 Petronia. 



gen. 7 sp. yiz;. 



in the streets in the most unmerciful and appa- 
rently cruel way. Frogs seemed much in 
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demand. They are broaght to market, in tab** in few natural prodncts is India more 
and baafcits, and the vendor employs himself prolific than in its fruita. The pinc-apple. 



inskinninfj them as ho sits makiiitr s.iles. Hu 
is extremely export at this part oi' lu8 basi- 
ness. He takes op the frog in his left hand, 
and with a knife which he holds in his rin^ht 
chops oH'tho foro part of its hoad. The 
skin is then drawn back over the body and 
down to the feet, which are chopped off and 
thrown a.vay. The poor frog, still alive, 
but headless, skinless, and without feet, is 
then thrown into another tub, and the opera- 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. 
Every now and then the artist lays do7.'n 
his knifp, and takes up his scales to wei<,di 
these animals for his customers and make 



mango, raangosteeti, jaitilHi, tamarind, ()ran2r<.', 
strawberries are amongst the best known, 
besides an infinite Tariety of smaller fruits 
partaken by the natives, cither dried or in 
tljeir curries. To the north, and in the liill- 
di.stricta, peaches, grapes, figs, &c., are both 
abnniantand of good quality. In the south 
and central parts of Rindnstan the fruits and 
veij;t't ii)lefe in •.,'t'iieral n-r- n jno!):.'>( the people 
are tiie melon, gourd, eueumber,wator-mehiii, 
plantain, guava, jujube, custard-apple, 
an<l tig. In some of the hilUdistricts the 
wild raspberry and a species of gooseborrr 
are found iu great abundance and of ix*><h1 



his sales. Everything in this civilised conn- qTiality. On the K. West of India, in parts 



try whether it bo gold or silver, geese or 
frogs, is sold by weight. Dr. Forsyth men- 
tions having seen boded frogs in a Burmese 
basaar, exposed for sale^ among other articles 

of food. The Pyxioephalus adspersns of Dr. 
Smith, the Matla-metio of tlio Bechuana of 
South Africa, when cooked, lookn like a 
chicken. The length of the head and body is 

6s iiir lies ; and the hind Ie<js are 0 inches 
long. During the dry months they conceal 
themselves in holes which they make at the 
foot of bnshes.— Faitam's Middls Kingdom, 
Vol. 2. p. 48. A Rci. among tU Chin. p. 343. 
Fortune's Remdetuc in China, p. 45. Tennevfs 
Ceylon. Livingst'trn'. Sec Batrachia, Reptiles. 

FROG-FISH, Cheironectcfi, species, the 
frog-fish of the British, in India, belongs to 

the family of Lophiadji^ or angicr.s, and 
raecies arc met with in many seas. In 
this group, the bones of the carpus form 
arms that support the pectoral fins. 



of the Punjaxb, Himalaya, in Cashmir and in 
Afghanistan, the fruirs liked by Karopoans 
are more plcntifnl. In Cashmir the fruits 
which attain matarity are the apple, pear, 
quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pomeo 
giimate. nmHwriy. wa!:iut, hazelnut, pist:i- 
chio and melon. The cheiTy '* gilan" is in- 
digenons and is enltivated in orchards. Tho 
bulhico " Prunusinsitita" is found nowhere 
else in a wild state. The vino is ex* ■ -lively 
cultivated. la Kanawar, .apples are abun- 
dant and nice looking, though not with much 
flavour. Pe.shawar sends dried red raisins 
which sell at lbs. 18 for a shdling, and dried 
raisins of a pale green colour which sell at 
lbs. 4 for a shilling and bloon) raisins are also 
obtainable. Dried apricots are very abund- 
ant, also figs, dried, flattened and strung 
together, also tho dried plum (alucba) uf 
Peshawar. Tho small seedless raisin, tho 
Kismis, is in every bazaar. En the npper 



and enable these fishes to walk along the | Hills of the Puujal), f ho apricot, (Jaldaru or 



moist ground, almo.st like quadrupeds; 
Cheironectes immaculatus, RuppcU^ has 
ftet or claws rather than fins. Hartwig 

mentions a fr ^g-fish of tho Asiatit' islands 
and the southern hemi.sphere, as remarkable 
tot its hideous appearance and Ha capability 
of surviving for several days on land. Its 
pectoral fins are so placed that it can crawl 
about on land. — Tennent's Sl:t tches of lite Nai. 
Big. of Ceylon, p. 330. See Fishes. 

FRO^fAGE. Fr. Cheese. 
FROMENT. Fb. Wheat. 
FRUIT, Eng. Fk. 



Abab. 
Thaniar, 

Athi, Etriisi. 
Phal, OuK. Ouz. Hind. 
Hswa, 

Obst, Ger. 
Fruclito, 

OofY, Dot. 
Frutta, It. 
Frutte, 



Fracttun, 

Fnl, 

nan. 



IjAT. 

Maiik. 
Malav, 



I 



thai, also But also 
Mowai PsRs. 

Owoschtsdl, Ru.s. 

Frnta, Sr. 

Kain {)r Pallnm, Tah. 

Paadn, also Kaio, Tsj;. 



zardaru) is common, it.s kernel yielding oil. 
Apples and pears are also grown. There 
are two species of cherry, the Jamnna, or 

(\M*asus oomuta. and the Cera.sus padam ; 
the former has black sweetish berries, which 
are eaten. The wild pear, called '* mehal" or 
kainth (P. variolosa), is common also in the 
hills, it somewhat resembles tlio medlar, and 
the fruit is sweet when it is rotten, in 
Kangra and Knln, there is a crab, or wild 
apple^ called *'ban mohar' (Pyms baccata) 
abo a quince (Cydonia vulgari.s). Tho 
fruit of tho trimal," or Ficus raacrophylla, 
is sold in the basaar at Simla. There are on 
the tipper Sutlej s(»mo species ofRilx's(R. 
nubicola and R. glaciala), which are like 
currants, but have little flavour; also a 
species of gooseberry. There is a wild 
strawberry (Fragaria vcsca) ; and a black- 
berry, called "unsri"' (liubu.s llavns), tho 
fruit of which is preserved. In Knlu and 
Kangra the loqnat (Eriobotrya Japouica), 
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be pomcc^nnte," darim"( Punica trT*J^Ti.i.- I 
ubotii occar.Tbe"mitha tcnilu, 'or Iruit ol 
Piu apy ru m tomentowt, nraai nolbe omitted. 
:i2ie Satlej valley, Mjrica ssapida, yields a 
nsefal for making sherbets, Amon«jj 
iBtts wc find the fiudak, or nuts of Coryhis 
perra, sold at Simla ; and the se^ds of the 
l£b]e |Mne (P. genurdiaaa) are kept for food 
ll Kanairar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
ptr. Above Chini, this tree is the principal 
in the forest. In the lower hills the fruit 
'the " amla'* (Pbyllanthasemblica), should 
ba included : the well known plan- 
md mango do not occar ; the latter is 
t !-^n, says Dr. Clej^hom, near Rampur, 
the Satlej, and the former below Kotgurh. 
gtms conferta geliai," and Carissa 
^ci, jield fruits that can be preserved, the 
>:7 making the well known kamnda jelly, 
i Barmah the fruits arc very namerons, 
toUsearly all of them very indiflPcrcnt. tliouo^h, 
tdtBormese who, while a child, eats a raw 
;llsiiipolalo with as must zest as a Earo- 
V |ai voald an apple, they are no doubt con* 
l^^fecil QTisarpassable. The aneient Celts 
f\Bit vyrT>?\ the modem Califomians still 
iconi bread, and the Burmese and Ka- 
ifit fruits which are but little superior 
■Mm: in general their fruits are mueh 
^linBrtithoae of temperate climates. The 
sort are ns under : 



I 



, citrus anrantiam. 
ItaR limes, citrns Ihnetta. 
^■dicicc, citriiK decutnana. 
CaRard-iqiple^ anoaa gguamosa. 

-*op, ftEoiui mnrioata. 
t-H-vk hoart. anona rotioolsta. 
CitrcBi, oitnu medica. 
iMDIiiMhfliCnisbei^gimiai e. 
liBBb eiinis lMi){aaiia. 

Table Fnti'ts. 



1, irarcinia nmogostana. 
> xibetbittoa. 
inangifcra icdica. 
„ „ sylvatica. 
LicU, Bsphdiom liohi. 
fiirpaw, carica papaya. 
63;ink, {Midiatn pyrifenim (white). 

., fp pomiferum (rtnl). 

P:r.o.appl«?, ananaa gstivas, bromelia 
Pon'waio, tnasa paradisiaca. 
Cac«ju>ot. 00008 nncifera. 
I/qnat, Eriobotija japoaica. 
Pear, pyrua. 

kA, artocarpns integrilbl^ 

Brwi'lnnt, inri^iis. 

Brt&lfniit, „ communis. 

Koiberrv, moms IlwKca. 

Ki^pbftrry, rubnn pp. 

Wbortle berry, tbibaiiiiia loj-aathifulia 

Btawberry, fregarin up. 

RrwHe. hibisdu aabdariffik 

WaUr melon. 

Mis lasved dfaroii, eitras torosa. 



PHHTT 

llambutan, aopheliutu lappaccuui. 
Otaheitegootebeny, oiooadiatioha : pliyllaathiis. 

Carambol% aTt^rrluKi canuibolab 

Bilimbi, „ bilinibi. 

BmsQ gooseb e rr y , phygalis peraTiana. 

Sapodilla plnm, a<'lira': sapntn. 

Cliucohitu uut trco, Thoobruma cacao. 

Bengal onmnts, eariaaa caraadss. 

Granarliila ; passiflnra quadlSllgnlanS. 

India grape, vitis inUica. 

Grape vine, vitis Tiaifera. 

CliiMry. ferasus 

Waluut, jugluna regia 

„ Pegu, ji^lans triooooa, ta soimg-Iet^irsh. 

Water iiu'Ion, c-itruUns COCIirbita. 
Muak melon, cucumis melo. 
Rose apple, eagenia jamboe, jombosa Tnlgsris. 
Jainlxi fruit, tniirmia. 
I'ierardia fruit, pierardia sapota. 
Uvaria fintit, uTaria grandiilom. 
Wood apple, fcrom'a elepbantum. 
Three loavcd triphaaia, triphatiia trifoUata. 
Horse mango, aaagifera fcoUda. 
opposite leaved mango, osmbessedea oppositifo* 
lia (aiant^fera.) 
Oleaster plnm, eleagnns oonferta. 
Malay appio, en'_rr iiia janibosa) e. msUsOOensis. 
Cbottnut, castauea martabanioa. 
Fmtid sterenlia, storcnba fistida. 
Budha cocoamit, stcirulia alata. 
GroQud-Qut, arachia hypogoaa. 
Sandoricam, saadorioain indieom* 
Will on tr ll bei.i martaba n i ca . 
Tamarind, Tamarindoii iiidicus. 
Figtree, Fions lanceolata. 
„ „ glomoT-ata. 

ft „ macrophylla* 
Hog plnm, spondias mangifbra. 

The only trees to the cultivation of which 
the Chinese pay any attention, arc the iruit 
bearing kinds; and in 8ome places, in Ciiina, 
there aroTety fair orchards containing the 
mango, leeohee, longan, wangpec, orange, 
ritron, and pnmelo. Two of the fruits culti- 
vated in Chu.san arc of considerable e.xcuU 
lence, the one is called jang-zuai : it is a 
scarlet fruity not unlike an arbutus or straw- 
berry, but haying a stone like a plnm in the 
centre, the other is the Kum-quat, a small 
species of Citrus, about the size of an oval 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
palp. This fruit is well known in a preser- 
ved state hy those who have any inter- 
course with Canton, and a small quantity is 
annually sent to Kugland as presents. 
Preserved in sugar, according to tho 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-quat are common on all the hill* 
sides of Chupan. Tho busli jttows from 
three to six feet high, and wlion covered 
with its orange-coloured finiitjis a very pretty 
object. The shaddock, plantain, and persim- 
mon, are common, and several varieties aro 
enutn orated of eacli ; the plantain is eaten 
raw and cooked, and forms no inconsidcrablo 
item in the substance of the poor. The 
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manpo, cnstatd-apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
breadfruit, fijr, gnava, and olive, some of 
them as good as, and others iuferior to what 
are foand in okber connirioe, increase the 
list. The whjimpo. liclii, Inngan, or, " dra- 
gon's eyes," and loqaat, (Eriobotrya) are 
fonr indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste; the lichi looks like a strawberry 
in size and shape; the tough, ruugh red 
skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a whit- 
ish color surrounding^ a hard seed. Grapes 
are plentiful and tolerably pfood but the 
Chinese do not make wine. Williavis' Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. II, p. 45. Fortune's Wander- 
ing's, p. 22 ; 63. Chghorns Fnnjah Rrporf ; 

Ih. Mason* $ TenoMBnmi Dr, McUdiand*» 

Report. 

FRUMENTIUS. See Christianity. 
FROMBNTITM. Lat. Com. 

FRTTTA DE BUNO— ? Capers. 

FTITA. All. An unleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of camel's dung, 
and mixed up with a little batter. B^inwn's 
Trtmeh^ Vol. IL p. 171. 

FU. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called 
«Fd," «* Ting," "Chow," or **Heen." A 
" Fn" is a large portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil 
ofEcor, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provinoial gOTommeDt.— fiUfT,(7At«i«re. 

F0CHEU, the capital of Fokien province, 
one of the most wealthy and populons cities 
in China. — Tn/e, CnthuyL p. 109. 

FUCHSIA. A genus of beantifol plants, 
which can be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, they grow freely fromslips, which 



pomegranaie. carambola or tree gooseberry, | converted hy them to varions purposes, such 

as glue, paint, Ac. The chief consumption 

of it is in the dressing and glazing of tlieir 
cotton manufactures and the preparation 
of sacrifice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the fnu si pari 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly wliieh on 
bein^ cut up and preserved iu syrup makes a 
deliciona sweetmeat. 
Tlie FacoR escQlentas,Eaddil-pnsh — Tarn. 

the Coyion moss, grows in great abundance 
at Jafuupat^m and when boiled down makes 
anezoellent jolly for invalids and forms an 
article of trade thence. — Ctaw/ard Die.page^, 
See Agar- Agar, Ceylon moss, Edible seaweed, 
Eucheuma spinosa, Uraciliaria tenax. Sphss- 
rooooons. 



FUCTJS SPINOSITS. Iin«. Syn. of 
Boohenma spinosSw 

FUDSIYAMA. A high volcanic monn- 
taiii of Japan, at present inactive, but wliicb 
tradition reports to have risen in one night, 
and, as it rose, there occurred a depression 
in the earth near Miako, which now forma 
the lake of Mit-sn-no-umi. In A D. 8^4, the 
mountain burst asunder from its base ap- 
wards,and at its test emption inl 707,it cover- 
ed Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred monntain* 
It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated conej and the 
gathering of a white clood aronud its 
summit, is a sign nf ])ad weather. It is oc- 
casionally ascendctl by Japanese pilgrims for 
the worship of the god of the winds. — See 
Japan, pp. 409—411. 

FUEL. In the drier dimates of the tro- 
pics, is a very scarce article^ and the dHed 
dung of animals is very largely used. In 



maybe sent to agreat distance if packed either i Punjab, the plants iu use for fuel are the 
inatincascorbamboo, snrronnded with damp | Alsine, Artemisia 8aororam,Calligonum poly- 
moss, the soil in which they strike best is a ' " - - 
light sandy loam, the slips until they have 
thrown oat strong shoots, and leaves mast 
never be exposed to the snn, and even then 
only early in the morning. — Biddell, Jaffrey. 

FUCUS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Fucacesa, the Aigaceee of Lindley. 

FUOUS NATANS is Oie Onlf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet 
with in the Atlantic. Agar-agar is the Malay 
name for a species of marine alga, the Fucus 
tenaz of many of the Malayan ishnds, and 
forming a considerable article of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese 
as a vegetable glne. It aboands on tbe 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singapore hut 
the finest known in the Archipelago is found 
on the coast of Billitou. It is known to the 
Chinese bj the name of By Chy and is 



gonoides, Caragana pygmsea, Crozophora 
tinctoria. Ephedra Genirdiana, Eurotia cem- 
tuides, Hippophae ruamnoides, Juniperus 
oommnnis, J. ezcdsa, Periploca aphylla, 
Rbazya stricta, BosaWebbiana, Tanacetnm 
tomoutosnm. Since the establishment of a 
Conservancy of Forests in India, firewood has 
greatly inorsased in price. See Firewood. 

FUFIL. Aa. Aveoa cateohn lamr., 

ROXB. 

PUGA. One of the five 

Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FUH. Arab. Madder. 

FUHM-CHOBI. Arab? Charcoal. 

FULADAT. A town near Bamian, yields 
gold and lapis lasnli. 

FUKIEN. A province of China. 

FULQO. A river in the Gyah district of 



2d4 



FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, 
the Paina district. 



in 



near 



Bengal rons 
Moranohee. 

FULIOA ATRA. The oonunon oootof 

Europe, Asia, N. Africa, where found ad- 
ditioual to F. cristata : it is common in India. 
America and Javauose species distlDct. See 
BaUidA. 

FULIGUUN^. AsaV-fhinily of birds 

oF the family Anaticfai or Gooses. It con« 
taius QUO species of the ^'enus iBrantayaad 
four species of Faligula, viz : — 

Ftdigula/enna. The Pochard, in the cmmit 
of northern regions, Barbery, common in 

India. 

FnL'iuht iiyrocn ' Ferruginous Duck.' 
Eui'opc, Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fulitjula tnarila. (* Scaup Duck.' ; Circuit 
of northern regions: Punjab, Sindb, Nepal. 

FuUgula eritUOa, (' Toflvd INidc.*) En- 
rope, Asia, Barbery: common in India. 

Full'jula Rti^ma, of PaQof, is (he er e sted 

Pochard. 

t'ULLJAMES, Capt. He wrote an ac- 
count of the island of Perim iu the Bom. As. 
Tnms. Vol. L 18. Visit to the Rajpeepla 
Tiills, and account of tlie Cornelian mines in 
Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. I. 8. A report on tlie 
flood s of the Taptee at Surat in 1837. — Ibid, 
VoL VH. 852. An aooonnfc of borings and 
strata passing through the Oogo in the Bl. 
As. Trans. 1837; Bom. An. Trans. 1841, 
Vol. I. 25. An account of a singular hollow 
neer Ahmedabad, called the Boke, supposed 
Tolcanic, in tbe Bom. Goo. Trans. Vol. VII. 
1P4, and on tlie present and former 
hUile of the Runn of Cutch. Ibid, Vol. VUI. — 
Dr, BuUt*0 Oaialogue. 

FULSA. Hnro. Tax. Orewia Asiatioa. 

FULWA Kahs. OB PHULWAIU. Hii(i>. 

Ba.ssia butyracea. 

FUMAaiE-^. The Fumitory tribe of 
plants, of which there are abont 70 species, 

18 in India, 4 in Japan, and 1 in Persia* The 

Indian species, besides two that are common 
to other countries, consist of IG of Carydalis ; 
1 of Dactylocapnos ; and 1 of Maerocapnos. 
Pieplants of this order have watery juice, 
are common in the Hiraalaya from Nepal to 
Cashmere, and contain a bitter principle. 
Voijt, 

FUMABIA OFnCDTAUS. 

Baqiat nl melek, Akas 

HvauUxry, Evn 

Thi.s ia used by Indian physicians who 
consider it diuretic. Among European 
practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
valuable tonic aodaltentiTe.*— 0*SAatieiktiet»y 
p. 184. 



Pit-papra, 

Shatrn, 



Pfrs. Di k 



FUNGUS. 
FUMARIA PARVIFL0aA.lK.e<-4. 

Fumitory Eng. 
Pit-papra, Hi.hd. Shaturuj, 

Baklat-ul-malik, Arab. Sbatra, 

Has ovate sepals a.s broad as the 
corolla and about two-thirds shorter. It 
greatly resembles F. officinalis, bat is smslK 
er in all its parts. The flowers are of a 
pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, and is 
also very common iu the East Indies, where 
it is used as a medicine. The leaves have 
a bitter teste, mahommedsns employ it 
as a diuretic, and in maniacal cases. F. 
parvidora, is considered to be identical with 
tbe X»VM of the Oreeks ; it is much nsed in 
the Upper Provinces of India mixed with 
black pepper, in the treatment of intermit^ 
tent fevers. — i?n^. Cyc. O'Shaugkiiessy. 

FUMITORY. 

BacUat-ul nudik, A a. l Fumeterre, Fk. 
Shaktra, DuK. Pns.tFit>pqw«» Gus. Uimd. 

See Fonuuria. 

FUNGUS. 

Kana kuchu, Hi.vD. | Kulat.Chandawan Malat. 

Under this name botanists comprehend 
not only the varioos raoes of mnshroems, 
toadstools, and similar productions, bat a 
large number of microscopic plants forming 
tbe appearances called mouldiness, mildew, 
smut, rush brand, dry-rot, Ac. Thej are 
cellular flowerless pwnts and are anranged 
into 



1. Mnshrooms* 

2. Puffballs. 

3. Smuts. 



4. Mildews. 

5. Truffles, morsUss. 

6. Mooids. 



in 



all are numeron.'; 
in damp vegetable 



India, growing on or 
mould. The common 
field mushrooms, are eaten. But several 
poisonous fongi so closely resemble the 

common mushroom, tbat the utmost cau- 
tion is neces.sary in their u.se. No test 
whatever, whether botanical or chemical, 
can be relied on to distinguish the dangerous 
from the wholrsnmckinds. Special cultivation 
is the only sure mode of procuring the mush- 
room of invariably good quality. One fungus 
resembling a mnshroom gix)ws at the foot of 
the bamboo, and is rt'jjaided by the Burmese 
as a valuable specific iu worms, Dr. Uooker 
says of the Fungi of the Himalaya that 
there is marked difference between those 
parts of Tibet investic^af ed by Dr. Thomson, 
and the more southern regions. The fungi 
found by Dr. Thomson were but few in num- 
ber, and for the most part of very ordinary 
forms, differing: but little from the pro- 
duce of a European wood. Some, how- 
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FUNGUS. 

ever, grow to a very largo size, as, for iu- 
8taiice» Polyportu foneniarios, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions ttoj- 
thing whi(;b this species pxlubifs in Enrope. 
A very uiEcidiutu Tiiomsoni) also 
infests the fir tree Abies Smithiana, Hexen- 
bcsen of the German forests, bat. is a finer 
species aiidquitoilistinrf . Polyponis oblcctans 
Geaster liuibutufi, Geaster luamniosus, Ery- 
sipbe tanrica, a Boletns infested with Sepe- 
doninm myeophilum, S> ]< i '(lerma verra- 
cosntn, an yE<'i»lin!n, and !i Uromyces, botli 
on Mulgediuni Taturiuuin, about bHU'-u-dozeu 
Agarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 foet 
above the Nubra river, a Lycoperdon, and 
MorcbeUa scmilibcra. wliicli in eaten in 
■Kashmir, and exported wiien dry to tbe 

?1aisa of India, make up the list of fnngi. 
'bo re^on of Sikkim is perhaps the most 
productive in fleshy fungi of any in 
the world, both as regards numbers and 
species and Eastern Nepal and Khasia 
yield also an abundant Inirvost. The 
forms are for the most part European, 
though the cpecies are scarcely ever quite 
Identioa]. Tlie dimensions of many are tru- 
ly gigantic, and many species afford abund- 
atit food to the natives. Mixfd with 
European forms a few more decidedly tropi- 
cal ooonr, and amongst those of "Eutt Nepal 
is a Lentinua which has the curious property 
of ftaining every tliijitj wbicli toucluj.s it of 
a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded 
in magnifioence by any tropical species. 
The Polypori are often identical with those 
of Java, Ceylon, and the Pliilippino Lsles, 
and the curious Trichoconia paradoxum 
which was first found by Dr. Jungbuhn in 
Java, and very recently by Dr. Harvey in 
Ceylon, occurs abnndantl)' on the decayed 
trunks of laureLs, as it does in South Caro- 
lina. The carious genus Mitremyoes also is 

scattered here and tliere, thon<Th not under 
the American form, but that which occurs 
in Java. Though Hymeuomycetes aro so 
abundant, the Discomycetes and Ascomy- 
cetes arc comparatively rare, and very few 
species indeed of Sphajria wore gathered. 
Oue curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a sini,'le new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikkim are quite 
d liferent, except in the case of some more 
or less cosmopolito species from those of 
Eastern Nopal and Khasia : scarcely a 
single Lactarius or Cortinarius for instance 
occurs in Sikkim, though thero aro several 
in Khasia. The genus Boletus tbrongh the 
whole district fissnracs the most nmpnificent 
forms, which aro generally very dilleront 
from anything in Europe. A fangns has 



FURNITURE. 

done enormous damage in the Ceylon coffeo 
plantations: when a coffee tree is attacked by 
the bng, it is deprived of ite sap and 

its nourishment, whiL-st the fungus wliich 
never fails to attend on the bug prevents 
restoration by closing the stomates through 
which the tree breathes and respires. 
Bug exists on the estates to an incal- 
I culable extent, — none ai*e believed by Mr. 
Nietnerto be quite free from it. Whole 
estates are seen black with bugs, i: e. with 
thefunq-up: and. he asks, " am I wroiitr in 
siiyiug t hat if there was no bug in Ceylou, it 
would at a rough guess produce 50,000 cwts. 
of coffeo more than it actually does." The 
value of this quantity on the spot beiTi'jj 
about £125,OOU, this sum represents tho 
aggregate of the annual loss by bug sustain- 
ed by the Ceylon ])lanters. 0*8hav^hnestey^ 
page G73. Hooker's Hiinalarinn Journal. Vol. 
Htpotjes 381-3tJ2. i. Nieliier obserraliuns- 
on iha enenUet of ihe coffee ireee of Ceulon 

FUNDT. Bay of. See Bore. 
FUNIAT. HisD. QaereuB aamnlata. 
FUNIS FBUiEXJS. See Ooocnliiaoofdi^ 

fall us. 

FUNIS UNCATUS. See Gambier. 

FUNNUS. Mar. Artocarpns int^grifo* 

lia. 

FtTRAS. Hind. Tamarix orientalts. 

FURFIUN, also Akal-nafzab, also Gholak 
kala. Abab. Enphorbinm. 

FURNITURE. Tbo natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 

patience and fidelity with which they imitate 
the most elaborat(! details either of art or 
manufacture, but they are generally defici- 
ent in design, and mnch nay still be done to 
infuse artiKtic taste and boldness of execution 
when bettor principles of art are brought to 
bear upon this branch of industry. Tho 
woods used for fomitnre in Madras are. 



Comtoir FosHfTVKB. 

1 Chitaponp wood. 

2 Teak wood. 

3 Toon. 

4 Jack. 



Caktbd kwo QawAiaii- 

1 Ebony. 

2 Blackwocxl, or 
S. I. Bosewood. 

3 Satan wood. 

4 Kiabooa wood. 



1. The OkiUagong wood (Chickrassia //t^tt- 
larif) is more used at Madras in the making 
of furniture than any other wood. It is 
light, cheap and durable. 

2. The Teak {Teciona granJis) is probi^ 
bly the most durable of all timbers, it is very 
hard, and very heavy. It is extensively 
used for bollock trunks and for house and 
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FURRAIT-RUD. 

camp foniitare, for which it is well adapted, 
as it does not wplit. 

3. The Toon (Oedrda tnona) rcncmbles its 

coiicrcTiors^ cliittiunnGT wood and rnnlmpnTiy, 
aud iH verj much used fur furuiture uli over 
tlie Peninsnla. 

4u Th>' Jcu-liroiKl (AHocarpvs iningrifoUa) 
is nn excellotit timber, at first vellow, bnt 
afterwards brown, when made into tables 
Mid well kept it attninfi a polish, little infe- 
rior to niahogniiy h\ Enjjland it is used, as 
well ns satin wood, for making bockB of hair 
brashes, &<3. 

1. BUuik Ebony (Diospijroi melanoxylon). 
This well known and mnch admired wood, 
lisrnum nijrrum, non varipiifatum ? is very 
hard, heavy, and snsceptible of a high 
polisL It is seldom obtained of frront sise. 

East Indian Blaekwood or Jlo^ejraod^ is 
an excellent heavy wood, suit(>d fur the l>e?t 
farnitare. It can be procured in largo 
qnantittes, and of considerable sise, the wood 
contains rnach oil. In large panels it is lia- 
ble to split. 

3. S'lt'iit wood (Stoietenia chhrroxylou) is 
bard in its character and when polished it is 
▼ery iH anrifnl and hns a satiny Instre, it is 
mnrli usc'il for picture frames, riviilHnrr the 
birds eye maple of America. It is occasion- 
ally nsed by cabinet makers for 
furiiitutp, bnt it is liable to split. 

4. Snu'fa^ viiiul (SiUihdm.i idfirni) is fonii'l 
ill abundance ia Mysore and Canara ; it is 
chiefly remarkable for ifs agreeable fras^rance, 
which is a preservative again.sfe insecta. 
It is mnch nsed in makinij work b )\c^, walk- 
ing sticks, penholders, and other small arti- 
cles of fine ornament but cannot be procured 
of a lari^e sise. 

■'>. Kiid><>.'<- vnnd. ( Ph'rf>f>pe7inKT>r n:diriim.) 
la irajwrted from Sinirapore. It is beauti- 
folly mottled, of different tints, evidently 
prodnccd by excrescences from the tree. The 
wood is chiefly used for inlaying or f">r mak- 
ing de.^ks, snuii' boxes, puzzles, «tc. Di: 
OUghwn M. J)., m If. E, /. R, of 18d5. See 
Blackwood Famitnro. 

FURASH. Hint). PerS. A class of menial 
pcrvantsonipl'n-i ,1 for !»if'erior otHcifs, as pitcii- 
in;^ tents, sweeping onb houses, &c., and they 
ace always in attendance to exeonte their 
maftter's plenaore. When a native prince 
■wishes to punish a servant, it is urnrrnllv 



TOBS. 

From the eastern side iiow the Helmnnd, the 
S. B. feeders of the Oxiis and tho N. Wea^ 

ern feeders of the Kabnl ri^er. 

FdRROnUR DIN JASAK Furohur 
amongst the Parseo people, means "soul or 
spirit," and this day is one set apart by the 
people of this religion for the performance of 
the ceremonies of the dead. — The Par§e», 

FURRlTCrvABAD. Before the cession 
of Roliilcund to the British Government, tho 
Furruckabad territory was almost entirely 
surrounded by the dominions of the Tisier 
of Oiulh. A tribute of Rupees 4.'0,000 was 
paid by the Xawab Races of Furmckabad to 
the Vizier. This tribute was ceded to tho 
British Government by the Treaty with the 
vizif-r of 10th November 1801. The last 
Xawab Rnecs of Furruckabad, Tufnzzof)! 
Hos.sein, rebelled in 1857. He surrLudered 
on 7th January 1859 undsr the proclamation 
t.fjunnosty. ITe wns convicted and senten- 
ced to death and all his property was adjudfj- 
ed to be confi.scated. But it came out on tho 
trial, that be had snrrendered on promise of 
life, and he was banished British territories 
for ever. He was carried to Aden and .sent 
acro.-a t he frontier in the direction of Mecca, 
and warned that if ever he set foot on British 
Territorv, thf sontenco of death which had 
been passed upon him will bo carried out.— 
Allcheson^s TreufisiK, pp. oG 37, Vol. I, 

FUBRUD. ITisD. Erythrina Indica.— 
Lcttn. 

FURS are tho j^kiiis of diffbrent animals 
with the inner side heinj^ converted by a 
pecaliar curing process, into a sort of leather, 
and the outer tine hair left. Previously to 
their underc^oinf,' this process Furs aro 
teinned P< l!nj. The fur of the Hying squirrel 
(Preromys petaurista) is of such a ver^jr lino 
description, that it would excite mnch inter* 
est in Europe. The beautiful furi, from 
Lassa and Difrurclice, in Thibet, are mostly 
obtaiuablo in Khatn^andoo. These two large, 
cities are great far depots ; they are only 
forty marches from Khatmandoo. 

A very large portion of tho Russian fur 
trade is derive 1 from this pnrt of Thibet, and 
certaiidy by far the most valuable furs aro 
obtained there. Some of the most beantifnl 
dresses made of furs are brought by tho nativo 
runi'clmuts from these cities; and a fe.r cloak 
pcrfoi-med by a Fnrash ; — properly Fanish, | ^iti, thick silk lining was purchased from 
from Fanmht'PEBS. acsrpet. — PrnKr** Jouf one of them for one han^ 



irpet, 

•ey into Khnreuant p* 60. 

FURRAH-RUD. A river which, like tho 
Mnrjjhab and t)io Tnjend, Hows from the 
western pide of tho mountainous and hilly 
conatiy to tha north of Herat and Kabul. 
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hundred and fifty Moree 

rupees, in Hnirlish money little more than ten 
pt)nnds. About the beginning of tlie T.'th cen- 
tury, the fur trade with China amounted to 
upwards of a million of dollars annually ; bnt 
later no skins or furs were brought to 

11 



FUSTEIN". 

Canton ; the poltry of the American forests 
QOfflmand better prioes in the Eoropean mar- 
kets. The amount carried into China over 
the northeru frontier is however still con- 
siderable, though no acconnt of the number 
can be obtained. Lambskins of varioiia sorts 
are much used in the northern ]iart:5 of the 
country. The importation of cow and ox- 
hides is from the Archipelago, but nothing 
definite is known as to ifs amount, Hon'ble 
Mr. Morrisoii'a Coviprndiaits Summaryy Sir 
K. Montgomery's Mejpori ou the Trade of the 
Punjab. 

FURSAKH OR PARAS ANG, Persian, is 
% measure of 3| English miles. Poitinger 
aaya 3f of a mile. Pottingen* IVcmilt, Belu- 

Cl-i'<{(!>l ,y .S'"j,r7 p. 419. 

FU-SAXG, M. dc Gni-^nos, in liis Recher- 
ches sur los navigations dea Ghinois, du 
Goto do r Ameriqne, states that under this 
name, America is accurately described in a 
Ghincso work of the 5th century as a land 
in the iar East. According to M. Paravey, 
bowever, the Fn sang, described in the Chi- 
nese Annals, is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 5th century of our 
era. Carved tigares ropreseutiug Buddha of 
J«Ta, seated on a Siva's bead, were found 
at Uzmal in Yneaftan. 

FUSLIUX. Gbbbk. FbmtagD ispagbnla* 

Spogcl seed. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian. 
FUSTAN. Sp. Fu^tiun. 
FUSTEIN. Dci. Fofitian. 



FYZABAD. 

FUSTIAN. 

Fnsteia Dot. BnmsMa Bra. 

Futaiuo Fb. Barchan Por-. 

Jiarcbent GuR. Fustou Sp. 

Fastagiio,Fin»tagii(S It. 

A cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed on onor 

Hide. Faulknery McOtMoeh, 

FUSTIC. Eng. 

Geelhoat Du. hegao giollo de 

Boie jsane ds Breiil Fr. BrBsilio. It. 

Golbholi Gke. r.dn a<'\ Brasillo 

Fustit-k „ manilo. Sp. 

A dye wood, the produce of the Maclursr 
tinotoria, a large tree of tropical America 
and the west Indies. MeOuUoeh,TamUiuoHf 

Siinmonds, 

FUTAINE. Fr Fustian. 

FU-TAL, See Kvvaug-tung-chi. 
FUTTEH ALI, a king of Persia. Seo 
Fattefa-Ali 

FUTTEHPOBE SIKRI was the field 

of battle between Babor luul rana Sinrrlui, 
chief of Chittore when Baber was defeated. 
In 1527, however, raua iSiugha was over- 
thrown in a seoond engagement 2V. Hmi^ 
ii p. 1. 

ITZARAD, the capital of Bndakhshan, 
abandoned in Wood'« time, but reoccupied 
by Mir Shah. Yvle*$ Oatkay. I pajc 285. 

F7ZABAD a town in Oodh. A copper 

plate of date S. 1243 A. D. 1187 was found. 
here, in which mention is made of the Vaia- 
shuava religion aud of Lakshmi and of 
the Bhator princes of Canoig. See Insorip* 
tions. 
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GABET. 

C This letter is used ia most of the lan> 
gnages of Sonthern Asia, bat with the hard 
sound fts beforo o,e,i,o,Ti, in gardener, got, 
j^ild. golph, gnn. There is not apparently any 
Eastern tongue, in which it has the soft 
sound of the languages of Europe, before e 
nnd i, as in general, geometry, gin, gimvo, 
Gernsalemrae. In writing Eastern words, 
therefore, this letter, where it occurajpresente 
similar difficaltioB to the letter G, which 
Buropeans make interchnn<2'eable with 
K. as in Cashmir, Ka.shnnr, Cnhul, Kabul, 
•* Gohoon" Hind, wheat, which has the. 



GACHCHA CHETTU. 

qnifce nnexplored by any European, passed 
among the nomitaina north of Bootan and 

Ara, and so mado f hi;ir way duo east to the 
plains of '* the Central Flowery Land." M. 
Hue wrote an account of hia travels. — Prin- 
iep*§ Tartary and Mongolia, pp, 88, 88. 

GAB-NUL. BcNO. Bengal reed, Axn- 
phidonax nengalensis. 

GABOOllA. A river near Dinagepore. 
GABRIEL or iibrael, acoording to 
mahoniedan belief, the angel who has Omoge 
of nil Treated things. 

GA]i'R. Pebs. a fire worshipper : any 



liard sound, might, by a native of Eorope non-belioFer in mahomedanism. According to 



be prononnced, erroneously, Jehnn, and 
" Gentoo" a word derived from the Por- 
tagaese, and pronounced Jentoo, might 
be, erroneously, prononnoed hard. The 

Arabic " Jab'I," a mounttiin, is pronounced 
" Gahal" by the Northern Arabs. " Ginti." 



the manuscript dictionaay, Bnrhan-i-Eattea, 

Gab'r if? used in the sense nf M:Vh, which 
siirnili»*8 a " Fire-worshipper." Gab'r mani- 
i-Magli b&ihad, keh &tash vfirdst tek This 
IF sometimes written, and very often pro- 
nounced Gavr, by a clmnge of letters fre- 



ITiMt/.amuster, "Gird" i/i*/t/ Per^, a round or . quent in Persian, as in other languages 
circle, ai« alike hard. The English letters r* Oarr," we learn firom the dictionary 



gh** are generally to be pronounced sepa- 
rat<*ly in Eastern tongues, a.v if written " g'li,* 
but in the Arabic and taken from it into Per- 
siaa and Hindnstani there is a separate letter 

which has a combined softened gnttnrul 
sound of ** gh^^ an Ghulam, a slave. 

GAARLV PHALLA. Malbal. Ana- 
mirtd cocculuB. W. and A. 
GAARTO. Atownnearthesonroeofthe 

Indus. St e Yak. 

GAB. Fraits of Dio.spyrog embryopterls, 
the size of a small orange ; deep greeu, with a 
rnsty dnst ; strongly astringent and mndla- 

ginouR, — Irvini\ ^fnl. Tup. 

GAB, also Gad, also GondorL Hind. 
Cordia serrate. 
6ABA. TsL. Desmodinm oolHnnm, 

Wall—W. I- t>72.— Desni. latifoHnra, W. and 
^. t>OG._H('clysarum coll. R. iii. .34l>. 

GAiiA-GAJiA, MALAY,the raidribof palm- 
leares, of the leaf of the sago pslro, mnch 
used throufjlumt the ^foluceas for buildincrs 
and fencing. Alap i.s thatch made of the 
fringe of palm leaves, doubled down and 
sewed on sticks or lathes nf bamboo.>-i/ottn(. 
of the hid. Arch. Vol. VI. X,k G. 

GAUAR. H. properly " dhal/r" Pcr.s. 
A person not a mahomedan, in general, 
bat commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsi or 
fire worfihipper. See Gab'r. 

GABASAN. Benc, a tanner. 

GABBU NELLL Tel. Premna longifo- 
lia, K. iii, 79 also given to otiier species of 
Pr-niaa. 

GABBA. Hisrn, carpefs. 

GABBI-LAL. Tel. a Bat. 

GABI>I. Mar. A fisherman. 

r.Ainir. M. M. Hue find Gabet by 
a ronle, hilhertoj so fur as we know, ! 
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we 

Jehangiri, means " those fire-worshippers 
who observe the religion of Zardnsht, f or 
Zoroaster), and they arc also called ' Alug^h.* 
But Origen, in the third century, defendmg 
Christianity against Celsus, an Epienroan, 
who had alluded to the mysteries of Jlithra, 
uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. " Let 
Gelsns know,*' says he '*that onr prophets 
have not borrowed any thing from the 
Persians or Kabirs." {Or>(j. contr. C<h. 
Lib. VI. p. 291. Cantab. 1658.) A Jewish 
writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Belig. Vet. 
Pers. Cap XXIX.) declares that tho 
PersLma call their priests (in the plural) 
Ciiaberin, (or Khaberin) whilst tho 
singular Ghaher or Khaher (oecnrriog in 
the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew 
commentators, ns sigtu Tying Parsni, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian iieland 
has offered some remarks, in Dissert. IX, 
do Persicis Talmudicis. (See his " I)i.s.sert. 
T^IiseolI. Part II. p. 207. Traj ad Rhcn. 
i70G). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, 
thinks that Chaber or Chav^, denot'ed both 
a priest and a layman. Ooseley'a Travela, 
Vol. I. p. 150. 

GACCHA. Saxs. Aadropogon iwaran- 
cusa. 

GACHCHA CHETTU. Tkl. Gnilan- 

dina bondue, L. Tho hindns. from the hos- 
tile and unapproachable chariioter of this 
plant, compare it to a miser in tho following 
padyam; 



OADDAH. 

If a miser dwell near a liberal man, he will \ 

die rathor than remain a witness of his ''cml - , 
rosity like (inrhdid under tlio Kii!i>a \ 
vriksha (or celeatiul tree of desire). Yu- 
mana. i 7. Fl. AM. 

OACB[« Hind. Hortar, plaster, fine plas- 
ter ; plaster of Paris. 

GAC FTCIIA or GOT. Araoni^st tbe Jains 
of Soutlicrn Indi:i, tluTc arc (M^tes or classes, 
called by these two Unn.s. lieo Jain. 

GACH MIUICH. Beno. Capsicum an- 
nunm. him ; also C. Nepalensis. 

GACHXI-MITTl. Hind. A 8oft» saponine^ 
drab C(>h)re(l, elav, or cartli. 

GACIXCULU6, ageuuH of birds of the 
Sub-family Geciuines and &mily PicidsB^ in 
which arc six t.nb-iamilie8 as under : 

Fam. Picida;. 

Sub faiii,. Campephilenfe, C gen, 16 Bp. 
1 Campephilos, vis., 2 Hemioercus, 4 Hemilo- 
pbns, 3 Ohrysooolaptesi 2 Brachypteros, 
'■I'iga- 

Snh.fam. Gecininis, 4 gen. I'J sp. viz., 
12 Guoinns, 1 Oacinonlns, 8 Meiglyptes, 
3 Micropteruus. 

8ub-fam. Picinro, 2 gen. 15 sp. tIz., 
1 Dryocophos, 14 Picus. 

Sub-fam. PicumuiniB, 2 gen. 8 sp. viz., 
1 Picuinnus, 2 Sasia. 

Sub-Jam. Ynnciuae^ 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Ynnx torquilla. 

Sub-fam. Indieatorin«, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
1 ^Indicator zanthonotns. 8ee Birds, page 
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GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 
GADA. HiXD. Aclub. See Gadha, 
GADAMIJ. Tel. A Bear. 

Jat. Mnsa paradisaioa. 



GADANG. 
Plantain. 
OADATO 

pa[>:iva, L:,i}i. 

GADA PUBJJA. 
procnmbens. 

G-ADARIA, also Gaduria. Beno 



CASTILA. Bali. 

Bbko. Boerhaavia 



GADEUJI. 

GADDA EANDA. Tel. Colocesia ee- 

culetita, Schott. Calhi calyptratji, K. iii 514. 

(iAI)DA NELLI. Tel. also BodumarOt 
Celtls (Spouia) uriuntdklis, L. 

GADDA PISINIKE. Tel. or Dbataki 
ku.suiiiamu, Grislc.t tomentosa, R. 

GADDA rUTIK:H. Tkl. or Baadimnra. 
gnda. Getouia lloribanda, H. 

QADDI. A hill shepherd, aboat Kaogn 
and elseTvliere. See Gadaiia. 

GADDI JANUMU. Tll. Sorghum cer- 
nuum, Willil Andropogon cer. R. J. 270. A. 
laxDB R. 1. 271. Boxb's twosp. appear to re- 
fer to the same plant. 

GADDI SIUNGAR. Hno. Chenopodi. 

um 

GADERWA. lIiSD. Erythrina arboros- 
eens. 

GADES had a irinple nf ^lelkarth, where 
his sviiibol was au ever-burning tire. Sea 

Biuii] 

GADFLY Eng. (Estraro. Lat. 

GADD'flA. Hind. An a.ss. 
GADilA. HI^D. A club, a mace, occa- 
sionally pourtrayed in the hand.s of Siva 
and Vishnu, See Siva, Vishnu. 
GADilAPUBNA. Beho. Bcerhaavia 

diuniiria. 

G.ADill. A luuda sovereign's throne, a 
pillow. The cushion,*' by whieli a 11^- 
poot tlirono is designated.— Tod's Jlo/otf/Aaff^ 

Vol I. }> :][)]. See Gadi. 
GADUiNA. Benu. Allium ascalonicnm. 

— Ji</.( h. 

GADI. Hind. (1) A cushion, a por- 
ter's knot, a pad; (2) tobacco twihted up 
into a rupe for sale ; (3) a se&t of honor; 
the ctKshion of the throne. Succession to a 
kingly dit^iiity, or to the ortice of chief ma- 
hant of a temple, is culled succeeding to the 
t 'arica gadi, and the occupant is said to be ** gadi 
nishin." Wilson describes it as rhc apiri' 
tual tlironc of the founder of a himiu sect: 
the pillow at the (jriginul site of the sect ; the 
pillow or seat of the primitive teacher, the 



the 



A shep- 



herd fi*om Gauar or Gadur a sheep, the Gad- 1 spiritual throne. A gadi, is literally, a 
aria sliepherds of the X. W. I'rovinccs liavo' eu.shioii, and is placed on a rich carpet on the 
several divisions who do not oat together nor_ groiiud and forms the hiudu throne. To be 
intermarry. The younger brother marries] raised to or seated on the Giidi, is cfjaivHlent 

^ to being raised to the throne. Seetl i«li. 

GADI HrXI. Bbhq. syn. of Tnaotbe- 
ma decandra. — /v/i*?/. 

GADI CHIKKL^DU KAYA. Tkl. 
Rhynchosia medicaginca, D. O.^W. ^ A. 
7:5:5.— DMlichos med. H. iii. 31 A. 



the widow of theelder brother, elder brothers 
du not marry the widow of a yonnger bro- 
ther.— W7/ See (jaddi. 
GADDA 

GADDA 

GADDA-GlIA}i is a punishment nn 



Tel. Any edible rook. 
Tel. An egg ; the testis. 



known in any but the hiudu code; the, GAI)I1)^'E. See Ciupoidic 
hieroirlyphic import appears on pillars, and j GADIDK GADAPARA, 
mii'^t 1)*> seen to \w understood. bracteat>», Retz. — H. iii. iOO. 

(J \D1)A nOUU. T»:r,. Seutia indie.a. I H VIM DK-GADDA. T«L. 
GADDAII. HiN. The terminal head of bracteata, Hetz. R>)xh. 
the date pulm, eaten as a vegetable. I GADKUJi. Hind. Pynis variolosa. 
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GAETRT 

GiDBfl DOXDA PKNDALAM. Tkl. 
• iiiluva neDilaium, Didocorea alata, L. 
lUlAPATr. l*lie chief of a body of reH- 

Is meudicunts, 

UDl SUGANDHI. Tkt,. or Sngandlu- 
1, Hemiile.smus indirus. R Br. 
jAD12( G. AI alay, Elepliaut's tnsk, ivory. 
xADJAirrERGABH. A foitrets in the 
nbern Main at ta country in L. 15^ A4t 
I Vj' 50/ E The plain at the font of 
(«t is 1,996 feeb above the sea. Schl^ 
m. 

BADUS. Lat. Cod. See Fiahee. 

(xlD VASSAL. Hi>P. Allmra mbelliXTn. 

GAEKWAR. The Gaekwur family, sprang 
ti«3D, from Dammiiji Gaekwar Shamsher 
IrfBran officer under Kliandi Rao Holkar, 

litlerrnle'l till the treaty with tlie Rritish 
brfrtra iit m 1 tri)! In 18i/8, Col. Alexander 
tins, theu llcsideut at the Gaekwar's 
M, vw able to arrange for payment to 
itGatkwar, from ten Rajpoot chiefs, of a 
swvi; 6xed sara as suzerainty. When the 
/iiiinriva«! overthrown in 1817, the Bri- 
haicoeeded that power in the chief con- 
^ Aa aannal tribnte in the proportion of 
^^<.'i I'le Britisli Govt rnmeat and -^rd to 

Viirnr. The tr i])iitaries are called ' 
liiskjohf w'viin there are 224 and each of 
'fcijase.'SL.s exclusive jurisdiction in his 
^Asriet, and only the Orassia and Mnl 
art' allovred to litigate with their ral- 
^•*'^fs. TIh'^p Hrp sprniitj either from 
8**i»'!ftho ruhii'jr tribe or from proprietors 
rffeds which tliey seized and now defend 

^1 tbe proverbial tenacity of the Ilajput, 
gives and takes life for acres. 

^ territories of the Giu kwar have an 
"^'^^•i,'] JO square mi In?, with a [(opulaf Ion 

j and an annual revenue of 

*"V**X>. acres. Tlunnan l*fuisei>'8 AnliqtU' 
H ^ m and 287. See India, Kattyawar. 
■*Bt»tta Governments in linlia. 

fi^RTNERA GAlllJN'KKr. Tnw. A 
^ of the Central Province of (Jeylon, 
P^ififjat ari elevation of 5,000 to #,0UO 
^--fkw. eaum. pi. Zoil p. 202. 

(i£&TKEfiA BACEMOSA. BoxB. 

Hind. I Yedslaohettii, Tel. 
^'™**» Bans. | 

^ is a fine and frnn'rant flowered creep- 
"•••i very hardv. A tine specimen runs 
^ nM trees 'in the IknAat hagh at 

^:^r.~~aod. i.,p, p. 192. Wight in 

*«-^ts. <.nTe.salso G. Kunigii. 

jj^'iHl. A hriel" invocation used by 
•« a prayer. That usually alluded 
^ nn ler this term, is the Gaetri-mnn- 
■''•'^ arid is considered to be the most sa- 
^ vecie iu the Vedas. In the nature 



GAHLOT. 

worship of the Vedas, t'ie sun was wor- 
shipped under the designation Savitri. This 
prayer is supposed to be known t-o brahmans 
only.They are taught it when they receive 
the sacred string ; and they are enjoined never 
to communicate it to any other sect. Its 
Sanscrit words are O'm ! Bhurbhuva fsu- 
vaha. O'm ! ^ Tatsa Vit'hm Tiirennyt*m. 
B'hargo devassya dhiniahi dhiyo yonaha 
pratcho duyath. O'm! Earth, air, heaven. 
O'm! let ns meditate on tlie snpn-Tno spU-n- 
donr of the divine snn. 2klay he illumiuato, 
onr minds. See Gavatri, Hindn, Surya. 

GAFFAT near Debia Tabor in Amhara, 
where the European workmen of tlie em- 
peror resided, — James. See Semitic races. 

GAGAH. Jav. a rice field "gsgah," 
" sawah/* tipar/' are rice fields differing 
' in the mode of onlttvation adopted in them. 

GATGAUKAND. Hind. Astragalna 
mnlticeps. 

GAGAT, also Gaguta.. GsR. also Las* 
trino. It. also Gagus. Lat. Jet. 

GAGGEBA CHBTTU. Tbl. The Sans, 
syna are ^thizgara, and Kath««ka» wluoh 
signify Ocimnm snnetnni. 

GAGGAR YURMI. Uixd. Rhododen- 
dron campanalatnm. 

GAGH-GHO. A long sburt worn by 
Baloch women. 

GAGLT. HixD. (I) Dolichosnnifloms, 
(2) Arum colocasia. 

GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
j Bhangi or sweeper oaste.— -TFiZfoa. 
' GAGK-A. Hind. Solannm jrraciHpes. 
1 GAGY. In about lat. 0% 2^' S. in tho 
Gillolo paftsage, is an island of considerable 
extent and moderately elevated.— fliwtargti. 

GAHAI. Hind. Berries of Eleagnns 
eonforta; the Kankol of HaEara and else- 
where. 

GAHALAYA An outcast predatory race, 
near Matelle iu Ceylon who acted as execu- 
tioners in the times of the ^ndyan kings. 

Tho people of tho low lands on the coast 
of Ceylon arc of a Tannilian or Bravidian 
stock.* Those of Kandy, with their luihits 
of polyandry would seem to bo allied to the 
people of Ooorg. The Gahalaya, Rhodia and 
Veddah aie wild, out-ea.st races dwelling in 
the forests and unfrequented parte.— 
nent. 

G AIT AR B A . A resin used iu Benares in 
making laequer ware. 

GAHABU. Malay also Alua-tan, also 
Aliyah, Aloes. 

GAHARWAR. One of the 86 royal 
races of Rajputs settled at Kanoj. ^V^l•*on. 

GAHLOT. A Rajput tribe in the N. W. 
of India. The giiiodya are a branch of tho 
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GAJA-PATI. 

Oiblof!, find tbe rajah of Udyapnr b a 6i- 

sot1y« — Wihtiii. See Gehlot 

GAHRU, MalaT. Aloe Tndica. Roi/le. 

GAHUU. Malay, Japan, also Kaya galiru 
Afirallocha wood* £agle wood. 

GAT. Hind. 4 eow. Gai Goni. Ham- 
Homed cattle. 

GAIiiUN. DuK. Bezoars Calculus cysti- 
ons. 

G AJ. An afflnent of tbe Bcaa river. 
(JAJA CHINNO. Tel. Celastros mon- 
tuna, Roxn. — }V. and A, \V. Ic. 
OAUUlir. Hnf 0. Wheat, Tritionm mii- 

VUni. 

GAILLARDIA TICTA. Flowerinp plnnta 
chietiy from Korth America, may be grown in 
any garden aoil and may be inoreMed by 
diriding the rooto, oommon everywhere ; tbe 
scont of some of the species is unpleasant.— 
Kiddall. 

OAINA. A dwarf variety of the Bos In» 

dicn.s, or Indian bollodc. 
GAINGOOL. Hind. 

Panam calanp, Tam. TaM knlaTipoo, Teu 

Is the yonng plant or shoot of the brab 
palm tree Borassas 'flabelUformis. It is 
boiled and eaten by common people. To ob- 
tain it fhcy ditf a hole, about tliree feet deep, 
in which they put the stone of the fruit and 
cover it up with earth : abont a year after- 
wards it is duo; out and the plant Or shoot 
then produced is called Gainj^ool. 

GAlTlil. See Gaetri, Hindoo, Surya, 
Zonar. 

GAJA, Mat-vt. Raxsc. Elephant. 
GAJA CUl^NI. TsL. Celastms montano, 

B. 

GAITA. A wHd tribe in the Rajah- 

mnndri district. — ^tZlMMt. 

GAJANGI. Tki.. Pandanns odoratissi- 
mus, L.jil. 

GAJA NIMMA. Tel. Citms bcrga- 
mia, ear. The Taba-wSbn of Bengal. 

GAJANUMU. A name of the hindu 
deity Ganesa, it means elephant iiace. See 

Gaue.sa, 

GAJA-PATI. a sovereign race that rul- 
ed in Oriflsa, but little is known of them. The 

name means " lord of the elephant." In the 
Northern Circars. Chicacolo nnd Kajah- 
mnndry were the capitals of thti|.:\.ndhra suvc- 
leigns, a race anterior to the christian era. 
A more exact knowledge of these and 
e early buddliist princes ofVe^i or Veniji 
Uesam, who roignud at Dara Nacara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Yengipnram 
the exact- site of which is not yet known, is 
an important dcsidoratnm, only likely to he 
obtained from an investigation of their 
monnmental and architectnral remains. 



GALAGABA. 

The Kilinga Ghalnkya power ruled at 

jahmundry, and throughout the Nortlierii Cir 
cars. Extant sasanams and sculptured re- 
mains exhibit, several alternations of superi- 
ority between them and the Gajapati of 

Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakntcya dynasty rul- 
ed at Warangul. Though near the fron- 
tier, and now in the Nisam*s territory, it was 
once the capital of great part of the K. Ciiw 

cars. 

Of tbe Beddies of Condavir little is 
known. 

The succession of the buddliist race 
by the Chalnkya of Rajahmundry, tho 
subsequent sway of tho Ganapati, Vema 
Reddi and Bayel of Bijanagar, together 
w^ith their contests nnd i\u\ variou.^ relations 
between them, nre little known and may be 
amply elucidated by existing remains. 

GAJA PIPPALI, 8a9SC. Soindapsns 
officinalis, — Srhoft. 

GAJA PUSHPAMU. Sansc. Mcsua Sp. 

GAJBEL. Hind. The elephant creeper, 
Banhinia raeemosa. 

GAJAK. HiNP, (1) Drxncns rarota, 
(2) [laliari jc^jar, Hind. EryuLrium piaaoin. 

GAJEtl." See Kelat, page 439. 

OALI. Tbl. Orislea tomentosa, X. 

rJA.TJARA. Sec Iiisprlntions, pacre 38??. 

GAJJAB.A GAUDALU. Tel. Haucus 
carota, L. — Carrot. 

GAJLHALLT, or Gaszelhatii, in L. 
11" 33' N. L. 77" 1' E, in the Nil^'iri-s, on tbo 
left, batik of tlio Moyar, N. K. of (jtakamand 
is AO-IB fr.. above tlio stm. — Scolt. 

GAJNA or GAYNI. An ancient name 
of Cnmbav. 

GAJPIPALL Him Plantago ampleu- 
can lis. 

GAJITBA. Leaves and triangnlar stalks 
of a small succulent plant, broujxht from 
Bombay, heating, nnd used as a poi^e.— 
Oen. Med. Top. p. 135. 

GAJU-BAiM!. HiVD. Anisomeles Mala- 
bar ica. 

GAJU CHETTU. Tel. Solanum ra- 
brum, Mill. 
GAJU GUM. Gam of the Cashew tree. 

GAJ*M. Tam. A cloth measnre. Bee 

Gaz ; Guz. 
GAJUtl, Hint. Danons carota. Carrot. 

GAL. Hind. Goitre. 

GAL. IT I NO. Prrs. Pennisetnm Itali- 

cum. Panicum Ittilioum. 

GALAGA. TcL. Tcp]>rosia raccmosa. 
GAJiA-(JALA. Maiat, pitch. 

GALAGAHA. Tel- Eclipta pi-ostrata. 
— Ro«6. 
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GALANGAL- 

GALAM-BUTTER. A reddi.^h wliit^ solid 
edi ottteined fromBaaidA butvraoeft.— iS^mn- 

GALANQA. DuT. Esq. Fr. Lat. Galanml. 
GALANGA ALBA. See Galangal. 



GALANGA K^MPi'JBfil. 
Ksempferia galanga. 

GALANGAL. Esq. 



Kast-talkli, 
Kbolangan, 
Laaa-don, 
QalaogB^ Dot. 



Ar. 

If 

Chin. 
BxG Fr. 
Lat. 
Ger. 



Colenjon, 

Lan pkwna 
Langkwe, 
Knlgan, 
Kolanjaaa, 



Sjn* of 



QUZ. HUTD. 

M 

BC9. 

Sans. 



A Inown talierose not, witb » fkSnt too- 

matic sTnell, and pun -oiit taste, likv* mix- 
tor© of pepper and ginger. It is supposed 
to have been introduced by tbe Arabs, but 
it waa previou.sly mentioned by MUta. The 
plant which yit'ldnil flu's root was long un- 
known, and it has been supposed to be that of 
a pcn)per, of an Iris, of Acoraa calamus, or to 
be the Aeonia of the ancients. Ksmpferia 
galmiga was so called from its aromatic 
roots Demgsnppobcd to bo the true Galan- 
gal. The tnbera of Cyperus longaa were 
sometimes substituted, and called English 
Galangal. Two kinds, the largo and the 
small galangal, are described ; these arc 
nsnally considered to be derived from the 
same plant at different stages of ifs groirth 
bat Dr. Ain.slie, in his ' ^^latcria Iiidica,* in' 
gints upon the greater value of the le.sser, as 
this is wanner and more fragrant, and there- 
fore highly prized in India. The plant pro- 
ducmg It 18 a native of China, and tbe Rove- 
rend Mr. Waiiams says that the root is 
sent from China to India; and that there are 
two sorts the greater and the smaller, obtain- 
ed from difftnent plants, the best of which 
is tbe smaller, procured from the Maranta 
galanga. This is of a reddish color, about 
two mches long, of a firm textoiv though 
\vy\xt, and possessing snaorid, peppery taste, 
and a slight aromatic smell. TIio lar^rpr is 
from » difiwent plant (Kwmpferia galanga) 
aadmfniorineTerytsepeet. Both are wed 
as spicery, and to some de£?reo in Europe as 

!LI^^^ '^'^^ greaU^r Galangal has 
loog been known to be the produce of a 
Ssitammeous plant, the Galanga major of 
Rraiphins ('Herb. Amb.' .">, t. 63), which 
M the Alpinia galanga of Willdcnow, a native 
tfChtna and the Mabyan Archipelago. 
Savstml species of this genns hare roots with 
somewhat similar properties. Thus Alpinia 
alba and A. Chinonsis are much used by the 
Mslays and Ohinsee ; the former has hence 
been called GaUuigaalbaof Eosnig; and the 
latter has an aromatic root wi» an acrid 
baming flavour. The fragrant loot of 
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GALBANUM OFFICINALE. 

Alpinia nutans is sometimes brought to 
England, according to Dr. lioxburgb, for 
Qalsaga major. Its leaves, when braised, 

have ft strong smell of cardamoms, and the 
cardamomum plant is frequently placed in 
this genus, bat has* been rearranged under 
Klettjiria. According to Dr. Houigberger 
(p. 278) the natives of Lahore are of opinion 
tliat the root of Piper betel (pan-ki-jar) is 
what the Persisiiis call Kuolian, which is the 
Indian Galanga. Galanga root is a good 
deal used in China, and forms an nrticlo of 
j corameixe« fetching in the Loudon market 
I from 12s. to 18s. per cwt. in bond. Ita 
taste is peppery and aromatic. Externally 
the color of the root-stocks is reddi.sh brown, 
internally pale reddish white 1,2 8U cwt. of 
Galangal root, valnod at 2,880 dollars, was 
exported from Cant u iu ISbO—WUIiamg' 
Mi-hUe luHfjdoniy Vol. II. page 400. Riv/le, 
Roxb.,E)tg. Cifc.^. yl2. Simmoud'sCommi. Jt'rO' 
ducts, p. 412. 

GALANGA MA JORRl mph. syn. of Al- 
pinia galanga. See Galangal. 

GALANGA MAL KU'KNgrS. BvMPS. 
syn. of Alpiuia malacceusis. — lingerie. 

OALANGAN. Jav. An irrigation trench. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, almost every 
indrgehon.s living thing is peculiar to them. 
Admiral ¥iizxoj menuons that while ono 
side of them is (WTerad with verdure, the 
other aspects are barren and parched 
Wallice, p. 10. 

GALAR-TORL Huio. Trichosanthea 
anguina. 

GALATIANS.from the GraalcGala, Milk. 

Goala, herdstnan in Sanscrit. roAariKoi, Gala- 
tians, or Gauls, and 'ceAr. Celts allowed to 
be the same, would be the shepherd races, 
the pastoral invaders of Europe. SeaOifuda. 
GALBANUM. Bira. jPg. Lat. 

Si;^L«. r I KInnch.ka-Q0ll4, H.xn. 

Mntterhars, GtK. Galbauo, tt 

XaX&arn (Jtt. Pirzud, p>i/ 

CbeJbeaeh, Hkb. Birwid 

The plant prodnoin^r this gum resin is still 
undotormniod. It has been supposed to be 
obtained from tl-o Ferula ferulago, also from 
the Galbanum otlicinale Don, of the tribo 
Silcnnro, also from the Opoidia galbanifera 
of the tribe Smyrnete. It oconrs in com- 
morce m agglutinated plastic masses. It is 
hot, acrid and bitter and in properties re- 
sembles asafetida, bnt weaker.-AfcCa/ioc/*. 
Koylc III. 0 Shav.rj7i„rsseif, McOl^land. 

GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Do». 

Nafiol, Arab. I Qir-Khat* Pais, 

Khmeh, Fats. I 

This plant baa from iha seeds, been sur- 
misod by FtofessorDoo^to bo of the triba Silo- 



GALECxA. 

rintD. Fernlft ferulago, F. galbanifnrai (Nees 
aad Bbennaier) of the coasts of tbe Medt- 
temneiui, the Cnucasus, &c. yields copious- 
ly a secretion which dries into a t^nm resin, ! 
Bupposed hj somo to be galbanum, but Pro- 
fessor Don states that galbannm is yielded 
by quite a ditrotcnt genus, called by liim 
Galliiiiium oflicinalo. Little is ]x^sitiveiy 
knuwu ai)out the plant wliicb furm»bea tlie 
galbannm of tiie draf^ats, but in the opi- 
nion of the best botanists? it is not obttiined 
from the IJnbon nriilbainnu or Ferula feru- 
lago of niQst Pharniacopcuiu}. The gum resin 
is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems; tbe jnioe is cream-coloured, and soon 



Sulpliurot of Lesd, Exe. 



GALKNA. 

GALENA, 
lead OlMioe^ Sue. 

Lead oi-e. „ 
j Plonib sulfuro, Pr. Gr. 

Tliis is the richest ore of lead, and from 
wlii<-li tlmt mcfiil is rliicily obtained. As met 
witlj iu commerce it is in heavy ,shining, black, 
or binish lead coloured cabical masses ; 
having a great resemblance to the sulpharet 
of antimony. At the Madras Kxliibition of 
1837, a rich ore of argentiferous galena 
was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Bran- 
dis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing thron};h it in thrcjidy vfj:is. 
; This ore, a.siiayod by Dr. Scott, contains about 



i • * „ .,,„c„ // , u^^^ 1 Super cent, of silver lead. Bnt the quantity 
concretes nit^ a Rolid mass. — hmj. Luc. tiogg. [ * r i x - ^\ ^ 

•J o r»'c; 7 , Q«7 " " of Silver was fonnd to vary m the portion 



2>. 388. O'Sliuuijhncsst/, p. 367. 

GALBOJA. HiMD. Finos Geraxdiana. 

GALESCHA. Hiitd. A woollen or cot- 
ton carpet or rag. 

GALBDUPA ARBOREA. 

Kurinoja, Hi5D. | Ke^ja, Chetta Hind. 

A very common tree in Tennsserim and 



Pegu, more especially iu the Prome district. 

The seed may be collected in any quantity, process proves remuoerativo where 
it IS a large seed and au od. "Karuuga ica» | ,_ _t. i j ^ 



vary m trie por 
examined from 70 to .100 oniicos in the ton 
of ore. It is iuipossible therefore to say 
what its commercial valne may be, unless an 
average sample were obtained, but if the ore 
exists in any quantity and of the same qnrx- 
lity as that examiucd, it is a mo.st valuable 
one, and wonld bo well worth working by 
Pattcnson's mode for scp-nating the silver 
crystalli/;uion, by careful slow C'>oIing, and 



tf'l " is exprej4«ed from it, wliicli is u^ed in i 
Bengal lor burning, aud medicinally as a 
liniment. Wight in loones, gires also G. 
elHptioaand piscidia. — Dr. McCleUaittd, 

GALBDUPA INDICA. Lam. 

Fr.n^inia glabrtlL Vent.] Oil" li.-.ripaatbOTPft 
Kurmeja, Hj.nd. . ivauuga, 

Kenja, „ 1 

A very large timber tree, from 4 0 to 



only 7 onnces of silver can be obtained from 

a ton of TiK'tul. This is prob ibly the OI© re- 
ferred to l)y the R<'v. Fnmcis Mason, a. m. in 
bis publication on the natural productions 
of Bnrmnh, where he says tho limestone of 
the Provinces probably contains large quan- 
tities of load. It) lli'^ valley of tlic SaUvon 
Te.l. j there is a rich vein of r.t L'eutiferous g^ilcno, 
I which is reported to aj^jx ar on tbe snrfaoe. 
\. specimen that Dr. Morton sent to Sng« 
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feet high, common all over the Indian pe- land for analysis, was said to be a very valn- 



niusulii, iu Bengal, &c. It flowers during 
the hot season, and the seeds ripen towards 

tbe close of the year. They yield a useful 
cil. Tt!J wood is light, white, and firm, and 
serves tor a variety of e(ronomio purposes. 
Branches stack in the ground grow rosdily, 

grass and vwry tliincr t l>o grows well un- 
der its shade — Mr. Kohdi's ii/iS'iS', 

G ALEDTJPA TETR APETA T.A. A com- 
mon tree uf Tenasserim aud Bui-mab, more 
especially in the Prorae district. Its seeds 
yield an oil for burning and the flowen a 
fine red dye. — Dr. McClelland. 

GALE EM. Arab. Carpets. 

GALEGA. A genus of plants Ttolonginsr 
to tbe Leguminoso), tolerably oruameutal. 
As they form a bnsh of small size they re- 
quire room when ))lant<;d out, tbe oolonrs are | 



able mineral, aud destined to make a for- 
tane for some one. Professor Mitchell in 
the certificate that be famished Dr. Morton 
of the analysis, says it contains Lf^ad. Sul- 
phur, Silver, Gold (traces) Lime, Maguesia, 
Iron, Silica, and Cturbonio Acid. It is a 
sulphuret of lead OTgalcn i. The quantity 
of le;ul and silver nppears to be considor.a- 
ble, but there wa.** not suificient of the mine- 
ral to estimate either.*' In a small band 
specimen from Martaban, the amount of sil- 
ver was found to vary in ditferent portion."? 
of it, tbe per centage of lead being about 75. 
In the first trial the silver was foond to 
amount to aboni 70 ounces to tbe ton of 
ore; bnt in the second to not less than 3<H> 
unuccs in the ton, or a little leso than 1 pec 
cent. Mr. G^Reiley states that the carbo- 
nate of lead exists near the head waters of 



T J- r ^ / — -w.^^ " ■ ' — — — 

mostly Mno and white. Wii,'ht in Iconos gives I the Hoimordaram. Another loculity from 



Galegik ileyneana, incana, peutauhylla, and 
spinosa. And G. oosrolia; colonila; lanceie- 
fulin, and porporea are svna. of X. purpurea. 
-^Riiidell. 



which galena was exhibited was tbeDboneTa- 
look, Knrnool, from which galena in very 
large blocks has been obtained ; one piooo 
measnred about 18 inches in diameter aad 



OALEODEa 

trei^lied upwards of 3 ewt. This ore, oara* 
fnlljr tested by Dr. Scott some years ago, 
■was then tonnd to contain tVora 53 to 70 
per cent, of lead but no 8ilver ; it waa also 
tried «i the Mint snd 3rielded a large per 
centage of load. It has been used for some 
^ears at the ^fudras School of Arts for i^laz- 
ing pottery and answers well for that pur- 
poae^ thongh it is found to snoosed hotter 
when rcdnced to the form of miniu n, and 
then ground with felspar and an alkali. It 
-was brought to notice by Captain J. G. 
Bossell and oocara in large quantities and 



GAi.KODES VORAX. 

Afghanistan, was there mistaken for tho 

* Imntala* bj Elphinstone. Both, bnt 

more especially tlie Galeodcs (or Solpuga , 
are celebrated for their bites, reputed to be 
envenomed , but this is now denied by uatu- 
raliata. 

This very formidable and most ytoncttaoa 

* Ti^'er of tho Spider class,' is a terrible peat 
in some parts, as especially on the Astrakan 
steppe, whei-e its bite is much dreaded by 
the Kalmuks, who call it the * black widow' 

(belbussan eharra). Messrs. Zwickand Schill 

-„ i,i^^v„ t. ^ ~ • i ^wo German mi8siouarie^^ emploved bv the 

in blocks of great sue ,n the vicinity of | gjy^ g^j^^^ ^^J^ ^^^^ 

turcH, us a plague of no mean <wder. 



Knrnool. Its history is interestiniT. It was [ 
discovered accidentally by the late ex-Na- ! 
wanb of Knrnool, in digging a well. The 
re>ezaminatiou of tho first specimen of the 
Knrnool ore proved it to contain upwards 
of 1 per cent, uf silver, or ',i74> ounces in the 
too, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent, which was occasion- 
ed by tlicro bein;[^ a considerable quantity of 
gangue disseminated through the portion 
examined. Another specimen, given ojr Gol. 
Cotton and also said to be from Knrnool, 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts in the 
ton. A specimen of this unwai^itod ore was 
again analysed by Dr. Scott in 1859 and 
when fused with carbonate of soda and 
nitrate of potash, produced about 60 per cent, 
of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
betng conpelled, famished a bead of silver 
weighing 118 grs. which is equivalent to 
oz. in (lie ton of ore, or l(Jo"76 oz. in 
the ton of met^il. in ttie recent researches of 
Kalagah and Dorocbet they have found that 
when snlphide of silver is associated with 
the sniphidus of other nietals, it is always 
unoc^uuUy distributed. Among the metallic 
ores holding the promise of being market- 
able, are a rich ore of cjalona or sulphuret of 
lead I'roni JunLrinnrazj)ilI;i\' in the vieinity of 
Cuddapah. This ore is ricli in silver, and is 
worked by the Natives on this account, bnt 
all the lead is wasted and the silver is obtain- 
ed by u tedious, eluinsy, and expensive pro- 
cess. Giduna is found at Kupiof Kulu in the 
Kangra district, associated with quartz, 
also in the Khagula in the Shaphur district ; 
in the K;ishinir count ry and in Kandahar. 
J'oicellf Hand hook I^cnn. J^t'ud. Punjab, 
p. 64. U,S.J.R,oflS&7. 

OALEODES. A genua of 8]uders, of 

which species occur in Central Asia, Tartary 
and in the Himalaya. The Lycosa or Taran- 
tuloides singorieufiis (or Aranea tarantula 
of Pallas) ; and the *' Scorpion-spiders" 

common on tho steppes, are the Galeodes 
TiniTioi.les ( IMialangiiini aranoide.-i of Piilla.s). 
Tliu latter — or a cuuguucr common in 



They harbour chiefly under the tufts of 
wormwood, and about the bones which are 
always to be found near a Kalmuk habita- 
tion, and also at the mouth of the desert ed 
nests of the Spermophilus citillus, whcro 
they collect a sort of bed of leaves." On 
one occasion—" a Kalmuk had been 
bitten on the back in his bed, about half an 
hour before, by one of these creatures, which 
he had killed and preserved. The man's 
back was swollen to a considerable distance 
round the part, and water trickled from bis 
inoath. Near the same hut they saw a camel 
with the body exceedingly swollen by tho 
bite of one of th^e poisonous spiders. Kot 
long after.they saw a number of oamelB which 
had been bitten, in the same state, and no- 
body seemed to apply any remedy. Of tho 
animal creation, the camels scom to snfier 
most from these spiders, beeause thej are 
most addicted to lying on the ground. 

GALEODES VORAX. Kvnoy. An 
extremely voracious spider, of Northern In- 
dia, which feeds at niffht, on beetles, flies, 
and even large lixards sometimea gorging 
itself to such a degree a.s to become almost 
unable to move, and remaining torpid and 
motionless for about a fortnight. A sparrow, 
as also the mnsk-rat (Sorex IndiooB) were 
put along with it and killed by it. 

This " ticrer of the insert world," was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half grown, and 
seize it by the thigh, wln'ch it sawed throngh. 
The savage then cau^^ht the bird by the 
throat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
cutting off its head. On another occa- 
sion, says tho same authority, Dr. Bad- 
deley confined one of these B^^iSen under a 
glass wall-shade with two young musk-rafs 
(Sorex ludicus), both of which it destroyed." 
It must be added, however, that neither in 
the instance of the bird, of the lisard, or the 
rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Capt. T. Hutton, in tho cleventii 
volume of the Asiatic Society's Journal ; makes 
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(;Ai,i;im)A fidSTAT a. 

mention oi'a liz;irJ biUcn by one biiii<; " al- 
)nwed to escape, with only a severe woaod on 

the side; but as it lived for some days before 
br'iiip; pi-rmitrrd to run oH* tne bite of the 
Galeodes would not appear to be poisonous." 
—Gogse page 237-8. Tewi. SlttGh Nat Hut. 
OsyloWi paije 470. Cnyitaui Tli'ff i.i, Jour. 
As.Soe. of Bm., Vol. XI. Part II. pi.,<;c S(\0. 
T<inhC)t{'ii Skt'L-ht^s iif ihc Xal ll'^it. of Cvjlvu, 
page 470. 

'GALEOPITIirClD.T:. The flyin- lemurs, 
a family of mammals of the order Primates, 
tiieir posiiiou in wkicli may be ihua iuUicated, 

ObOKK PBlUATCa. 

Fam SlMlAP.t. Moukejs 
Sub'Fam. SiMiAN;E. Apos. 
Gesi. Simio, 2 sp. 
• SiA'Fahi. HvLoH.vTiKJB. Gibbons. 

Gkn. Uylobatt'.s. :^ sp. Prosbytes, 12 sp. 
Sub-Fam. P.^tiomxa;. Baboons. 
GcN. Innuus, 7 sp. 

Macacas, 4 sp. 
T.i.Mri;ii>.»: Tiomurs. 
!Nycticebus> 1 up. 
Loris, 1 sp> 
Twrainnit 1 sp. 

GALEOPiTHLcir.i:. Flying J^murs. 
Galeopithecns, 1 sp. 
GAJiEOPITHECUS, the flying lomure, a 
family of mammals of liuj order Primates, 

wliioli Tiinv he thus iiidical.-d. 

GALLuPrmECUS VOLANS. S'unv. 

Syn. G. marrnorat ; {)hihj)pcnr>i8 luriiiitciiais, 
rofus, undatuB, Tcmminckii} areconsidorod by Shaw 
aad others to be Tarieliea. 

L«niar rol&M. TAnn. 

Vesportilio admintbilii', i?- )if. 
Cato-simius voluus, Camclli. 
Cotngo. Qriff. An, Kin g. 
Plying macaco of" Pennant. Kno. 



Fam. 
Gen. 
II 

Fitm. 
Gen. 



E.vo 



G'»ndoo, 
Kubung, 



Malay 

Tel. 



flying lemur, 
n Cat, 

This is the only species of the jrcnns. It 
inhabits India, liurmah, Penaug, the Alalay 
peuiusnia, Siam, Snmafcra, Java and Borneo. 
It is noctarnal. They live on young fruits and 
leaves and do very groat injury to p-ardens 
and plantations. All day long, they Lang 
with their heads down, suspended by the 



GALEf?. 

1 ludiii, where it is kuowu us the ChanduK It 
I is the most abundant lark, on the plains of 

' Upper India and table land of ilic Penuunlft, 
' It is a European speeios, though of rare oc- 
cuiTuuce iuliritaiu; and its song, also its mode 
of delivery of it in the air, is not very nnlike 
that of tlio .sky-lark, although it does not 
soar lo so lofty -,m nUitudc. We have some- 
^vltcrc rend of the ucitght expressed by one 
» ho had been many years in India, at Beetn{f» 
upon his r- turn to his native land, the Sky- 
Lark I'sc from the sod at his feet, and mount 
higher, and htili higher, till reduced to a 
mere speck in the heavens, or utterly lost 
to view, all tho while making the air ring 
with its niu.sie. Hud lie ventured forth into 
tlie tields ot any part of India, tie would have 
seen and heard fdtnitarly; although the 
speeies (Alauda malabariea) is different, and 
may be suruewLat inferior to the European 
sky -lark in song, so far at least us regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really so 
little diflorencc tliut the two birds Oeuld 
a.ssuredly not be distniguished bv the voice 
ulone, nor by tho mode of fligl»t, for the 
common Indian Lark resembles the Eoro* 
peau Wood T^ark in size and .shape, with ths 
phtmage of the sicy-lark. U/'/f//. 

tJ ALE III US. See Sas.sanian kings. 
GALKRUCA, One of the Colcoptera of 
Hong Kong. 

(!A!,KS and hurrirancs ocTr ip fho 
Indian Ocean south of tho equator. Trade 
\vind gales occur at all f^eusons, but cliiofly 
in June, July and August. In l^ese, the 
wind veers but little. In the extra tropical 
guks between L. 30 ° and 45 ^ S , the wind 
! veers much, and in the tropical htirricaAC!;, 
' t he winds veer and shift. The S. W. mon- 
1 soon prevails northol' the cquatnr, ai:'^ n htn 
1 it prevails, the S. E. trade wind acquires 
additi<mal strength from the demand mado 
\ upon it to supply theS. W. monsoon, these 
j two winds bei)ig apparently one system 
under the influence of tho earth's rotation 
and tho high temperature which prevails in 
the northern hemisphere. The horricaaes 
cftho Indian Ocean arc usually rot^itory. 



1 .i . . - 1 < ''is was shown by ilcdticid, Thorn, Ileid and 
elaws of the hind legs, to the branch of a I pi^^iu^^n go^th of the equator, they 

tree, in c.usters,_ and keep up a enntmuons ' j„ ^j,^ months of November and May 



May 

i Mavcl to tho W. S. W., and afterwards, 
buL nob always, to tho Southward andS. ISi«; 
the wind invariably moving round a central 
space (which is usually charaeterit-ed by a 
calm from left to right or with the hands 
of a watch ; while the storm which has a 
diameter of 1 to 1,500 miles moves onwards 
at the rule ufl to :jO milesbuimorc frequently 
4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period varv- 
a. Africa i rare in Britain, bat cummon m i iug from a few hours to leu daysi att«udcd 

tilti 



querulous squeakiug, as oue encroaches on 
tiie position of another. As evening ap- 
proaches, they quit their shady retreat and 
are to be seen winding their flight to distant 
gardens. They resemble in tiigbt a (lock of 
orows retiring to lOOsL Sonfidd^s Man^ 
malia, 

GALERIDA CRLSTATA. The Alauda 
cristata ; Crested Lark of luuro[)e, Asia, 



GALLA. 



GALLIKONHAII. 



with torrents of rain and ita northern half | tribes, but the religion of the race in general 
often with liffhtninv. Dp Thmn rIiovmI iaF<>ft;eh 4^..:u i-^i.^ n^Ju ^ 



often with lig-htnin^. Dr. Thtim showed 

th.it Sontli of the equator ihese rotatory 
storms nre nlwavs frpjieratod botwoon the X. 
W. monsoon and S. B. Trade wind. They 
occnr only during the 8.W. monsoon months, 

and f heir risr and prooress are intimatolv con- 
nected with tho S. K Trado wind nnd'X. W 



is Fetish and tho seven tribes of the WoUo Gal. 
la are mahomedanR. The Fetishists worship 

^' sorpoiif as thfj mother of the fanmsn raee, 



th 



monsoon, two opjposing winds. With ships 
the saTest eonrae is to lie to and watch the 



and hold tiu'lr reliijions services under a 
tree. Thev keep cvtry fourtli day as a day 
of rest. 1 ii( y a( knowle<]]Efe a supreme being 
whom thoy call heaven (Mnlnngu) and have 
a notion of a future state. There seem to be 
^ three natnres or attributes in their Supremo 
biiromcfer and wind, till tho bearing of tho being, vis., W«k or Waka, Supreme; Ogli, 
M^^^jrij^ known with some certainfy. a itir.vrnline, and \t« li. a feminine power or 
Mr.MeUrwn m Fro. Brit. As«oc. Ibu7. bee . enihodiincat. They have two holy ilnvf in iho 
Cjelone, Hnrrieane, Winds. ] week, viz,, Saturday, wldeh they Jail iSau 

GiiLETENG. A locah'ty in the island of . *»tta Kcnna or llitti*. Sabbath and Sunday, 
Flores. occnpii (I hy a race so called. Accord- ! ^^'''^'^^ *^'^"* >Saab.itta crjidt]^ or greater 
ing to tho statements of liiirris trader-, v.lu* , tiahbalh. fcJec •Sumitir raei s. Soma), 
had settled in Flores, that island is inhabited ; GALLA HtNo. Cupressus toruloHa, 
by •ix diiTerent races, speaking as many dif- - Twisf .1 - ypios 



fcrent languirrrs. the I'nde. the Arniu-ntai. 
the Kio, the Hoka, the Kontra aTn! the (lah - 
teng, names derived from f lie pi-iiieijml places 
of their residence. Cfavfurd Bid 1 |i. 94. 
See India, p 357. 

^ G ALGO J A. 11 IX D. of Paugi, Pious gerar- 
diana, Gerard'g ]iine. 

GALHAS I'oRT. Galls. 

GALlACKylJ. Ij.VDtBT. Tlie Madder 
trilie of plante; of these, th ere ham lt*^on 
17 species discovered in South Easf*»ni Asia 
viz., J of Aspemla srvenftifi,Lmnll species of 
Galinm. nri«l /i speei<-s of llubia. Madder is 
the only Uficfnl product of tlic onh r Volql. 

OALI CHAKKA Tli.. Smdax China. 

GALI.JKRU Tel. Trianthcma dcenn- 
drum.'- Linn. Hoxb. also T. obcordatnm 
and ite rarieties. 

GALIUM VERUM. See Galiacea*. 

GALIIjKK, Chitincreth. aI.«o Oennc- 
saretli,^ also Tiberias, also Balir-nl-Tibn- i 
Hah, is a aea or lake formed by the i 
iwer Jordan .nnd haa many fiah. Its surface { 
is upwards of 300 feet below tlie Mediterra- 
nean, and it ia enclosed by steep hills :;t)0 to ' 
lOOO feet high, it is 12 miles long ami - 
6broA(I. 

GALnr Au. C.rpetK. 

GAL KADDtr. Hixd. Benincatja ccri- 
fera, Satti W.andA. 

GALL, Rash Hkb. See Bile. 

TrALLA. A Semitic race, occupying 
Shoa in Abyssinia. They are one of the 
finest races in Africa of a dark brown colour 
with stronjr hair, and well limbed. They live 
in a beaufit'ul eountrv. rvfcndini;::; from L. K 
N.toli. 3° S. withaciimate not surpai>.scd by 
tluii of Italy or Greece, and speaking a Ian 



GALLA The rm'ive nnine of Point 
lie Guile, the Cock\s point of the Portiiguese, 
supposed to be the Tarhhish of the Old Tes- 
tanicnf. Stc (lallp. 

GALLA DL LEVAXTK It. CocGnlns 

ludicuK 

GXLLJE. liAT. Galls. 

GALLA H. SrxoH. tho Elephant 
CALL-APKLL. Gfr. G.dl.s. 
G.-^LLE. A town in Ceylon supposed to 
be the Tarshish to which the Phoenician 
mariners resorted. Their Ophir is 8U}»posed 
to be the present Jlalae-M. the Aurca Cher- 
•sojiesus of the later Greek geographers. 
I Galle fort was fintt bnilt by the Portu- 
I guese. and afterwards re-built by theDntch, 
I wIjo had dismantled it when they stormed 
Gaile, and wrested it from their rivals, iu 
1040. Considerable additions have since been 
made by the BriLi.sh to whom Galle was 
criven up in IT'.'O. The fort contain.s up- 
ward.s of oOu iiouses and a garrisou. Ten- 
ncnt. Sec Galla. 

G ALIJ. Hi.M) Pha«uix dactylifcra. 
GALLIAN. Hi^D. Capressos torolosa, 
twisfeil cypress. 

GALLIC HEX A gcnos of birds, belong- 
ing to tho Family Railidss and Tribe Ma- 
crodactylff'. as utidcr : 
Tkibk. Macroductylro. 
Fam. Rallidj!, 7 gen. I ft sp. viz., 1 Por- 
phyrio; 1 Gallicre.x; a Porzana ; 1 OrfygO- 
metra.2 Rillns ; I Cai'iMula; I Fulica. 

GALTdKONDAH. A hill district in the 
territories of the rajah of Vizianagrum. Like 
other hill stations, this plare had been lying 
waste for countless age?, populated here and 
thc-c by a few miserable familir s of .savages, 

- „ - - , , ^ - I V. i. . shared wit h wdd beasts the aoii from 

_ ^ M soft and mnsical aa pure Tnscaii. which they wrung a miserable and preoari- 
Th«y are from f»ix to pirrht millions in num- ous existence. Tlie climate of Gallikondah 
bcrs, among&t them ait* scattered cidiiiitian ' i.s tcmpci'ate aud fine all the year round. 

2i7 



.^ .d by Gc 



GALLlX.i:. 

The country extending from tiiere to Jeypore 
Is all T«ry promising, bnt hns yet to be tho> 
rooghly explored. The tliermometcr falls 
to freezing on tlio plateau about "JO miles be- 
yond Gallikoudali. To open up a road 
into the Na^pore territory, vii Jeypore, would 
divert a large amount of trade down from 
ihoso parfs, to tiie sea coast linre. Until 
very lately, this country was thought to be 
60 wild, 80 barbarous, and so poor, tbnt it 
was hairdly worth anybody's while to die of 
fever in getting Iheie! CofToo plants are 
thriving. Cinchona and Tea, will be tried 

GALLING. li. A sab-family of birds of 
the family Phasianidn and Order Basores. 

The Rasores or game birds are the Gallina^ 
of Liuneeus ; the Gallinacei of Vicllot ; the 
Pulveratrices of some authors and are the 
QallinaeeoiiB birds or fftane Irirds. Their 
feet are formed for rnnning: their bills 
convex ; the upper mandible arched over the 
lower ; their food, grain. Nest artless and 
placed on the ground ; eggs nnmerons, poly- 
gamous. Analogous to tho ordci-P'^com in the 
class iimmmolia. In this snb-faniilj, Jerdon 
includes the genera Gallns, and Galloperdix. 
The European quail is the only real mi- 
gratory bird of the gallinaceie, but some 
other quails, bustard, and rock par- 
tridges, Pteroclida), wander about to dif- 
ferent localities, and tbe Otis aurita, Ardea 
bubulcus, some rails, toma and crnlls also 
wander. A few of tho gallinaceous birds 
are polygamous, and their males are very 



GALLOPERDIX. 

these binis unite to make a mound and iay 
their eggs in it, and 40 or 50 are foand in 
one heap. The momids are found in denso 
tliiokcts. The species of tho ^legapodidjB 
iu Lombok is as largo as a hen, and entirely 
of a dark hae with brown tints. It eats 
fallen fmits, earth worms, snails, and cen« 
tipedes, but the flesh is white and when 
properly cooked well flavoured. — Wallace 
154, IM. SeeGaUns. 

GALLINAOO. A grans of birds be- 

longinrf fo the family scolopacidae and tribe 
grallatoros. They are the varioas snipe of 
sportsmen. 

OaUiuago teolopaeitnu, Soolopax gdira* 
nc^o ; ' Common Snipe.' Europe, Asia, K. 
Africa: very common iu India. 

GaUiugo fjallinula, Scolopax galliuula ; 
'Jack Snipe* of Eorope, Asia, Barbaiy, 
common in India. 

These are niirrratory, coming over tho 
Himalaya, iu October but the GalUnago 
Mtanura snipe preosdes them, thongb few 
spnrtsmen discriniinato it from the common 
British snipe, wliich makes its appearance 
somewhat later, G. steuura is nevorihelcss 
a different bird, at once distiognished 
by having a set of carious pin-feathers 
on each side of its tail, whereas the British 
snipe, which is equally abuiuiant in India, 
has a broad fkn-shaped tail, aa nnhke 
that of the other as can well bo. The pin- 
tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
countries ; and is unknown iu Europe, ex- 
pngnaoions* The nests of birds greatly { oepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from 
vary. Those of the weaver bird, tailor bird, I its proper habitat the East. The " Double 



honey-BUckcr and oriole, are made with mucn 
art. Tho ediblu nest of the colocalia swal- 
low is formed in caverns of inspissated sa- 

liva: swallow.^, sn'ifts, bce-catcrs and weaver 
birds build in companies: certain ducks 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must carry 
tbeiryonngto the water, though this has 
not been observed. Tho Mcgapodida? gal- 
linaceous birds, says ^Ir. Wallace, found 
in Australia, its surrounding islands, and 
as far west, as the Philippines and tho 
N. W. of Borneo, bury their egc:^ in sand, 
earth or rubbish and leave them to be hatch- 
ed by tho sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long carved daws, 
and most of tbera rnko to[T(.ther rubbish, 
dead leaves, sticks and stones, earth and 
rotten wood, until they form a monnd often 
six feet high and twelve feet across, in the 
middle of which they bury their eggs. Tho 
erro-s are as largo as those of a swan, and of 
a brick red colour, and are considered a 
great delicacy. The natives are able to say 
wlicthcr eggs lie in tho mound and they rob 
them eagerly, lb is said that a number of 



Snipe" is the Galliungo major of Europe, 
distinct from the two species of large or 
* Sohtary Snipes* of the Himalaya, Q soli* 
taria and G. nomoricola. See painted snipe. 
GALLINSECTA. See Coceida?, Coccus. 
GALLINULA CHLOROPUS. Moorhen, 
of Europe, ezteods to Asia, all Afinca, oom- 
mon in India. 

GALUVAT. According to Simmond--^, 
a largo rowing boat in tho East Indies. 
Si III ill (I nils Diet. 

GALLOOR KA PUTTA. HulO. A 
plant used iu tho cure of goitre. 

GALLOPERDIX. A genus of birds of 
the sub-family Polypleotroninn and fkmUj 
Phasianida) as under: 
Fam. Phasianidee. 

Sub'/am. Pavoniuee, 2 gen. 3 sp. vix. 
Pavo criststos, mutions, 1 HeieagriB gallo- 

pavo. 

Sub-fam. Polyplectoninis, o gen. 10 sp 
viz. 3 Ceriomis, 1 Ithagiuis, 3 Galloperdix, 
2 Polyplectron, 1 Argus. 

S"h-fnm Phasianineo, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen 
1 6 sp. viz. S Gallus, 7 Euplocomos, 1 Poc 
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GALLS. 

rasia, 3 Piuflianas, 1 Thamalea, 1 Lop- 
bophoras. 

Suh-fam. Tctraonina*, 2 gen. 2 sp viz. 
1 Tetragalias bimalyensis, 1 Lerva nivicola. 

Sub-font, Peterociin89, 1 gen. 4 up. viz. 
4 Peteroolis uenarins, iSMdataa, aUdiaU, 

8ub-/am. PerdicincB, 8 gen. 22 sp. viz. 

1 Namida, 4 Francoliuos, 1 Caocabis, 2 Per> 
dix, 1 Rbizotheiu» 4 Arbomobk, 8 BoUnliu, 

2 Perdicula, 4 Coturnix. 
GALLOPHASIS. A frcnns of birds 

SneiniUy called pheaaants- Tlio " Kbalij" 
illophaeis aUxQcristatns of the W. Him* 
alnya and G. melatiotu.s of Sikhim, pro- 
duce an intermedin r(< race in Nepal ; and G. 
Cavieri of Asam and SylUet, and G. linea- 
tas of Barma, int«rbreed ia Anlnn, Sbo., so 
tiiai every po.<;sibIc transilioii from one to 

the other can hp traced. 

GALL-A'UT OAK, tbe Gall-Oak, Qoercns 
infectoria. See Galla; Qnwoos. 

GAUiS. 



Aa. 



Afaz, 
Afi«, 

Py-in-tO'gar-iie-Uu.Bi'Ru 



DUK. 

Biro. 



Fr 



Mai-plial, 
Gallnut, 
Not gall, 
Gallea, 

"So'ix do Galtes, 

Ga^apful, 
GaUns, 

Keki.<!, 

Maja, Majuphal, 
M^nphal, 

Galls are prodaccd 



Geb. 

•I 

Gk. 

Qv/.. 
Hivo. 



It. 



•» 

Lat. 
Malat. 
Piu. 



Port. 
Sans. 

SiNOH. 

Si-. 
Tau. 
Txb. 



GallA, 
Gallnxa, 

Giilla?, 
Majakani, 
Mazu, 

Fikis, 
Miijn-plial, 

Uarnpbal, 
Maiaka, 

Mocha kai, 

on difierent species of 
oak, by tbe lemalo of the Cynips or Diplo- 
lepis piorciiig the bads of Q. infectoria and 
ibefo depositiDg its eggs. Dr. I^loooer, 
when travelling in tbe Punjab, was informed 
that pnlls were prodacod on the Bulloot 
oak, Quercus ballota. East India galls of 
eommeroe are Bnssorah sails re-exported 
from Bombay. Mecca galb, are also Bds- 
Borab galKs. A kind of crall is b\ho imported 
from Gbina, called Wuo-peitze, which are 
■aid to be fwodnoed bj an Apbis : they are 
more balky than common galls of very 
irrepfnlar nbape and hollow. The gallg pro- 
daccd ou Tamarix indica, or " faras tree," 
are called ** ma^in" and are used for dyeing 
purposes. They are largely gathered m the 
Jhnnq-. Gngaira and Mnzaffarjrarh districts, 
as aliio iu tbe Dcra Gbazi Khan dibtriclu, 
where aa mnoh aa 500 mannds are annmlly 
collected. Qalls are imported into England 
from Smyrna, bein;r prodnccd in Asia Minor; 
aUo from Aleppo, the produce ol the vicinity 
of Moanl in Kurdistan. They are also im- 
ported into England from Bombay (some- 
timPR to the extent of l.OC^O cwt. > liavinsj 
been tirdt imported there £rom tbe rcrsiau 



CALLUS SONNERATIL 

Gulf. Mr. Wilkinson observed that when- 
ever the prices were low at Smyrna, the 

Guile came from Bombay, and vice r»r,<;« ; 
but the supply wa.s never abnndant from 
both sources in tbe same year. They are 
imported into Bombay from Basra (Bns- 
.sorali), which is not a great deal farther 
from Mosul than is Aleppo. They are 
therefore most probably the pi"oduce, like 
A1e])po Galls, of Knrdiistatt and of other 
Persian provinces. The quantity annually 
imported [into Britain amounts to 700 tons. 
They are employed in tanning, to make ink, 
and medicinally in infosion, ointment and 
as gidlic acid. They sell at £4 to £6 tbe 
cwt. and in the London market are classed 
as blue, green and white.— iloj^Ze ; Siui- 
numdi; ?om2t»s(Hi; MeOmttotht Faulkner. 

GALL STONES. See Besoar. Gao- 
lochan. Hind. 

G ALLU S. A genns of birds belonging to 
the order Baeores, Family Phasianidie and 
Sub-family Pbasianina?, and includes tbe 
domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Ouph of the liebrow.s, the 
Mnrghi of the mahomedans of India, and 
Koli of the Tamuls. 

Fowls, thonfjh in numerous breeds 
and sub-breeds, seem all t.o have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is firom 
the Gallus bnnkiva called also G. ferrugi- 
nous. Its feathers are closely deprcssed to 
the body, it is indomitably courageous, 
evinced even in the disposition of the hens 
and chickens, it in of varions colours. 

M«fa>i Fowl. With body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

OoeUn or iSAini^Whteed, of great siae, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition, quiet. 

" Jtantani" breed, orip;inally from Japan. 

" CreejietH" with "jM/^^trj*" from Burmah, 
short monstroQS thick legs. 

" Fnsslftf' or " Cafir" fowls of India with 
feathers reversed, " Silh fowls,''* with silky 
feathers. This is called tbe Phasianus lana- 
tns, GaJlns lanatns, Coq-a-dnyet, Silk fowl. 
Kircher describes them, out of Martini, as 
woolly h«iis, tbe wool of which 18 much like 
that of sheep. 

Sooty fowli** of India, the bens of which 
have a white colour, soot stiiined, black skin 
and periosteum. The Europe breeds ** Dor- 
king," " Uamburgh;' " Aiidalmiau'' " Span- 
ish** ** j^attoiu^ Ptenm^ 
less'* are only known in S. E. Aeia as intro- 
duced varieties. 

GALLUS SOKXERATII, Tfmm. 



Phaaiaons gallos Sri\. 

NBSAT. 

,, TndictiR LFAgi,Bi.nH, 



Jangli Murgh. Hi?CD. 
Kata Koli. TaK. 
AdanKodL Tst. 
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GAAIBAROOX. 

Tills doM not range into the Northern perls 
of India, part of ita hackles couRistof highly 
pecaliar hornylnmiTurnnd itisnot now believ- 
ed to bo the purcut bird of tho domestic fowl. 

*' OaXUu variw," called aim " G. fwreaiwi" 
is met with in Java and the islands of thp 
Archioelnp'O as fur oisr n> Florcs. It has 
green piamage, unscrratcd comb aud suigle 
median watUe. 

•* GaUus TcmmhichT is supposed to be 
a hybrid it. occurs in Ratrivia. 

GaUus ferriujinius, Gmei.. 



G. banldTa. Tsmm 

Ban-minglu HiNu. 
Jfuigli „ „ 
Baa-kokra of Sonthals 



0AMB1EB. 
mens. Ou^«t/*« Traveltt Vol. I. p. 165. 

'* A jnuniid from CaJeuUa lo Aleppo^ . 
p. n. Lond. 1758. Kinneirs Q^Offrapkical 
Memoir, ja. 201. See Kirman. 
GAMbB, Ckl. Boebmeria niTea, Ghka 

GAMlilA Malay Gambier: Catecha,E!«a, 

GAM J JI EH is extracted from the leaves 
of the Uncaria gantbir, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. After inspiesating by deooctioa 
it itf strained, snflTered to cool und harden, 
and then cut into cakes of sizes or form- 
ed into balls. A gambier plantation has 
mnch the appearance of braahwood of 
three years growth with leaves of a dark 
fi'recn colonr. The loaves are collected 
3 or 4 times a year and boiled in a 
canldron from which a strong decoction is 
l»oui*ed into square boxes which, when 
cf)ol, hardens and is cut into smull cnbes of 
about ]| inches. As brought to the market 
itrcitembles in appearance and oonsisteni^ 
little s(]nni*c blocks of yellow mud. The 
plant, whirl) is ninall and bushy, seldom over 
r or 8 feet hiirh, in nmch cultivated at Sin- 
gapore, and in planted C feet asnnder ; the 
G. varins and ( I . >on- I leaves are small smooth and of a dark green 
Tod. C'tl. Rev. j6r<ioi», rcohinr. The croppinc: oi'ihe leaves may 



Gcrnf^^ofior, male, of Goads 

Kiirn fi'nialr> 
Natea-pia. Bhot. 
Paraok-tehi. Lsp. 



It inhabits N. India as far west as Sind 
ascends the llimaliiya to a liei'^'ht of 40(X) 
feet, inhabits iiurntah, the Malay peninsula, 
IndC'Chinesc countries and the E. Archi- 
pela (,'(), as far as Timor. Darwin. 

Galium Stiinltn^i. GbAT* 
G. linoatas Byltii. 

6. Lafiqrekti, LrssoN, t|H> Junglo Fowl of Cejion, 

Ts peculiar fo Ceyluu, aud greatly resem- 
bles the domestic fowl. 

GaOvi anem Tixm. is considerrd to be a 
hybrid between 
neratii, Danriu, 
Horsjield Yule^f Calhaijt p. 100. 

GALLWORTS. See Myrtcscwe. 

GALMENDORA. A ntther hnni. very fine, 
but not close pniined. hoavv, Gevion wond. 

GALOT. liiNi). Ceropegia esculenta. 

GALTIGUL.— ? Calotropis prooera. 

GALUCHI. Trl. Tinospora cordifolia. 
AT'*')-.'?. 

(iALUM TAIiOO. Tel. J2opo from Calo- 
trnpis gigantea. 

GALVANISM. A form by which elec- 
tricity is excited, discovered by Galrani an 
Italian. 

GAM. Hind. A Tillage, 

GAM. The title of tho chiefs of the SinghpO. 

GAMAT/ An. Hkh. Camel 

GAMALLAVAUU. Tkl. A toddy drawer j 
the caste following that business. Wilson, 

GAMBAEtOON. The older name of 
Bandar Abbas, a sen-porK town in the pro- 
vince of Kirman. It is tho ancient Uar- 



j comtuence when alxnit 18 mont hs old, but the 
i plant is at its fall growth when two years old 
' and its leaves sad vomult branches mav thus 
1 be cropped once in two months. The crop- 
> puigs are i brown into a large cauldron of hot 
' water and boiled for 6 or 7 honrs till all 
the exfrnct be inspissated into a thick* 
pa.sty fluiil. This is now poured into .shallow 
troughs a little mora tliau an inch deep, aud 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cnt npinto 
little inch blocks and is then ready for the mar- 
ket, of Siam, Cochin-China, Chitia, and 
the Archipelago, where, along with betelnat 
in a leaf of the piper betel (Siri). it is largely 
chew«Hl as a masticatory. The avera<re size 
of the Singapore plantations were of 30 acres 
aud when iti full bearing employed 8 men. 
A plantation becomes exhansted and worn 
out in 15 years from its commencement. 
There were in 1S'>0 about sOO plantations in 
I Singapore, 600 of which were under cultiva- 
mosia It is sitnsted in a bsmm country, in a 1 tion. The extension of thisoultivstioninoreas- 

ed rapidly after 18:^0 bnt since retrograd- 
ed. Acomposition of this ettractis valuable as 
a preservative for timber. Dissolve three 



bay <if the Gulf of Ormn/.. ft is fortified with 
floiible w;i11r. It did not long benefit by the 
fall of Hormaz ; but appears t-o have been 
nearly rained daring the reign of Nadir Shah 
whose tyranny extended it^ baneful inflaenco 
even to this ex^remitv f<f the Per?;inn em- 
pire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found 
there nine honses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1639, there seems to have been 
an Enjriish factorr at Bnssorab. subordinate 
to that at Gsmbaroon and protected by llr- 



parts of gambier in twelve of dammar oil, 
over a sloir fire^ Then, r.tir in one part of 

lime, 8prinkHn?r ovnr the top, to prevent it*? 
coagulating and setting in a ma^s at tho 
bottom, it must be well and quickly stirrsd. 
It should then be iakru out of the cauldron 

and grountl down like paint on amnllertill 
it is smooth, and alter waida returned to the 
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meed at £13 to £14 the ton. 

■ee. It is used in taonio<^ (Jour. 



GAMBOGE. 6AMBR00N. 

|iABd hested. A littlu oil should be added | edible, Hebindendron cambogioiJos. At 

t' like it tnictable, a:i<l tlio (v^ninnsition ])r(^s('Ilf, pimhogo is rcK't'iveci pritu-ipally from 
«e: fn be luid over tlu* iiKiierial, witli ii Siain ;iiul is sunpK.sed to In: from the lust 
tHm^i-n brash. As a protection against the | named plant, a buiall quantity coming from 
|b«so, bkek ranush or tar are anbatituted j Coylon. 

Ir umm&r oil, omitting the grinding down I The com position and propertioa of the gam- 

jfen would nnt :inswer with tar It is ' bojre of Coylon, are ideiil ical, or vpry Wf.irJy 
b>^iv imported into [Britain, from 16 to ! so, with tlioso of othor guniborrioid exii- 
the a\'eragcquaanty entered was 1,200 1 dationa from Garciiiia gsvmbogia, Xantho- 

Itia ohymQ8pietorin8and2^(boc%ma8 8picatna. 
lud. 0 tilers, thoogh they have been supposed 
Gurnbier is emplc»yed medicinally as closely to resemble ordinary pambo'je, are 
I'-ngenr, in t.anniiif.'. and haw boeu rocom- really quite dillfroiit in Jippearauce, nature, 
as a preservative of timber exposed j and compobitiou, as well as unfit for any of 
txt«r, also for oanvMs. The gambier j the well-known economio uses of that snb- 
t'e in solation, in water, but if applied ; stance. The Singalese method of collecting 
ii'Lo's bott im, it siiould Ik? in the form of the gamboge is by cutting pieces of the 
»«a:oosition of ohunam. ■j'ani bior and dam- , bark complctt-ly olf, about the i>\zG of the 
(iXr«L It is also recouimended to be ap- i palm of the hand, early in the moruiug. 

Kii borne bsilding to protect the beams I The gamboge oosea ont from the porea of 
tbe white ants, and in ship building as | the wood in a semi-liquid state, but soon 
ienKsition on the bntts, anu on the out- thickens, and is srraped off by the co!1<h'- 
■fctt'ib*; timber previously to planking, tors the next moniini,' witlunjt injury to the 
■ArtKrnay also preserve timber from ory tree, the wouuds in the bark soon healing, 

and becoming fit to undergo the operation 
again. Gamboge is mnch nsed as a pig* 
ment, and in miniature ]>ainting, it is em- 
ployed to rolr)ur varnishes and lackers. 
GiMBAQE Gamboge of ^lysore, is the exudation of 

Garoiiiia pictoria. See Glnsiacen. Reeins. 
— Drs. Aiuslie; Roi/l' -, (ySliaiojh)iessij ; Cleg- 
horn ; JT/t^r. Cy. ; U"';;/Ar.< J(h>slr.; MeOuUoeh, 



M-}Mranl of the Indian i4rcfc»'pelaflfo,March 
i*»".Xr>.III. p. 136, aho Dr. Ck^hftn's 
\ ^ ' !;-;i^-60, pam. iZ, page 7. Statistics 



Aa ? 

B'RM. 

i.SichhHi.No. 



Gambogia, 

Shir-i-Rcwand. 
Osbar»>Bewand, 
Goamrnm, 



Lai. 
Psts. 



It. 



I'assapa-vennai, 
OoBtfa rewand. 



„ j GAMBOGK THISTLE. E.\o. Argemone 
Pout, tli • r • 

SS>INliU. 

Tam. GAMI^OGK iU^TTEII. 
Tel 



Milk* 



MllM. 



1 vM I Ai-a>iii;iv''i'ir'/liv vrnnut. ("a \ 



A solid oil, the cocum butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the Gamboge tree." Oareinia 
elUptiea, which grows abundantly in cer- 
tain parts of the My sore and Western coast 

Gvr- j'^^^^*'^ '^^^^ ^^^'"^^ procurable iu 

moderate quantities, is prepared by pound- 
ing the seed in a stone mortar and boiling 
the mass, until the butter, or oil rise to the 
Burface. Two and a half measures of sooci 
i should yield one seer and a half of butter. 
In the Nugger Division of Mysore, it is sold 
at the rate of As. 1 -4 per seer of 24 Be. 
weight, or at £36-6 per ton, and is chiefly 



^•-i>»go is obtainf 4 frcjm several plants, 
*iati<era Asia, rom the liebradcn- 
funbogioidea in Ceylon, syn. of 

gambogtoides : also from the 
l^ictoria of C«^ylon, a syn. of Hebraden- 
l^"- picWia : also the Garcinia Cochin- 
|*t.»2>;s of Siam. It is also obtained 
M lbs Gardnia eUiptica. WaU, of Siam 
sad Tkvoy, Oareinia pictoria oil— 

Gamboge is usually soen in cylin- 
. i^wheaco its name of pipe gamboge, but. it _ t , -i i.- v i 
•»i««mttUmperCato^am6oj7ewhichoc.!««?^ cla-sscs of 

*»m round cakes or masses-a^d as Coarse , natives, and by he poor as a substitute tor 
f ^»;': or fragments and iT.ferior pieces. U^e^- ^"^'^'^ thus prepared does not 

gamlog, U seen in irregular masses. ' a"^®*^ ^ P^****" «>f 
^ notice of this vegetable gum 
» by durioB, in 1605, who des- 
, * P'f-c«^ bronirht from China, bv Ad- 
^^\\^n Neck, in 1H03. Two treo-^ yielding 
r-imbo^e like substance, wore first made 
Hermann, in l<j70, one ^Goraka," 
cambogia, the 



or 



appear to possess any or the purgative quali' 
ties of the Gamboge resiu, but is considered 
an antiaoorbntio ingredient in food. — Jf. J?. 

/ R. 

GAMBROON, a twiUed cotton 

made at Khangurh. 

G.VMBROON. Now called Buiidar 
Abbas q. See Gambarooa. 
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GANAPATI. 

GAMBOGE PLANTS, Garcinia pictoria, 
Boxb. of luduf Syn. of Hebradendron pic- 
toriiv. Garcina Cocliin-Ghinensis of Siam. 
Garcinia elliph'ca, Wnllich of Silhet and 
Tavoy. Hebradendron Gambogioides, Syn. of 
Garcinia f^ambogioidea. 

GAMCHA. See Cotton mannftchireB. 

GAMELIN"— ? See (^ivet. 

GAMEN. The largest of several islands 
on the north aide <tf Damj^er Strait — Hart- 

hurtih. 

GAilTNG. In pjussimi for piny nf frames 
of obance, its extent and dire cousequuticus, 
(be rajpoot, from the eariieat timet, baa 
evinoed a predelection, and will stand com- 
parison with the Scytliiim and his GtTman off- 
spring. The German staked hia peraouul liber- 
ty, l)ecame a alave, and was sold as the proper- 

of the winner. To this vice the Fundus 
owed the loss of their sovereignty and per- 
sonal libertyi involving at last the destruc- 
tion of all the bkdn^raoes i nor baa the pas- 
aion abated. 

Most of the advanced nations of the Asi- 
atic islands are gamblers, and the little 6ght- 
ing fiah of Siam and oook-fighting are krge- 
ly betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, 
Lom'bok, Celebes au<l tlm Philippines, cock- 
fighting is quite a p:ussiou. The only niateritU 
exoeptiooa are the Javanese. The passion 
Ibr eock*fighting is indeed impressed in the 
very Ian gnajj^ of the M;ila3'H, which has a 
specific name fur cock-iighting, one for the 
natural spnr of the ooek, and another for the 
artificial spnr; two names for tlio comb; 
three for the crow of the cock ; two for a 
cock-pit; and one for a profussioual cock- 



fighlw. The passion is nowhero oarried I copia. 



GAXDAL. 

CUalukya race to dominion at Rajaniundry, 
the sabseqnent sway of the Ganapati, Vema, 
reddi and Rayel race of Bijauuggur, to- 
gether with their contests and the alterlnc^ 
relations between them, are very Jittia 
known. Condavir, was onoa roled a race 
of Tli ddi Ganapati means chief of a host. 

GANAPATI. One of many names given to 
the hiuda duity Gbtnesa, the god of prudonco 
and i>olicy. ui Northern India he is nsnally 
styled Ganesh, but Gunapati in the South) 
under the name of Kartikoya he is the 
leader of the celestial armies and as Grancsa 
andGanapati, is the god of wisdom. He is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and FMr?att 
See Ganesa, Kartikeya. 

GANAPATYA. A limited hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Ganapati, or of hia 
forms Baktratunda or Dhandhi raj. They 
are so styled because they worship Ganesa 
or Ganapati exclusively. Thci*e are five 
grand divisions of hindos who so worship 
a single divinity, uniting in its person all the 
attributes of Brahmaud the Qaoapatya are 
one of these. 

GANARA WOOD. A timber of the 

Northern Circars. 

GANCillCA. Saxs. Vinegar. 
GANDAi properly g'hauda," insevei-al 
of thehindi dialeots means perfume, aroma, 
odoor, and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word. 

tJaiui Bel. HiSD. Andropogon schaa- 
nanthns. Linn. 

Mirchia gand, HiVD. Cjmbopogon 
iwiiraiieupa. 

Gaudu buie. HiND. Euphorbia helioa- 



further than in the Spanish dominions of the 
Philippines. There, it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly 
revenue <»f about 40,000 dollars or about 
£10,000 Crawfurd Diet, p. 113. 

GAM-LANG. J4V. A muaioal iostra- 
ment of Java. 

GAMM IRIS. SiHOB. Piper nigram. 

GAM PA. Tel. Baskets. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tkl. A race of 
basket makers in Bellary. 

GAN. HiKO. Carissa difflua. 

GANA. S. InHysoie, a ieot of Lin- 
gayata. 

GANA. A host of celestials in Kailasa, 
Siva's paradise. 
GAN.ABA. SiMB. Musterdased. 

GANAPATI, or KBtakwa» the title of an 
ancient dynasty in Warnngul, once the 
capital of a gr«kt part of the Northern 
Oiroars. The dynasty of Warangal* ruled 
from that town over a great part of the 
Circars, but the succesniaxi of the baddbist 
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Saccharum 
Sautalum album. 



Gttrha gonda. Hind. 
Gaiuhtija Dvara, GaM. 
Sandal wood. 
GANDA. HnD. Sagar* 
GAN DA, in Indian currency, the hun- 
dredth part of an anna, bat, in reckon inir, 
means to count by fours : so that Ganda aibo 
means four pice, or about one anna. 

GAKDA.BBROZA. Hikd. The orude 

resin of Pinus l()n _'if "Hn : also a preparation 
from the resin. It is often confused with 
barija or barzad, which is the rare di'ug 
galbsnum. 

GANBAE. HtRD. Sniphur : hence, Ckm^ 

dak-ka-atr. Hind, also Gandak-ka-tezab. 
Hind. Sulphuric Acid, Gaodaka Rasa, Sufd. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

GANDA K lUVKU, traverses the pro- 
vinoa of Bahar. 

GANDAIi. Hind. Avana latoa, Kwur* 
qrtiulal. Aloe perfoliatSi Son (hmMf AMfm- 
ragus Ponjabeasis. 



GANDHA-MADANA. 

GANDALU. HrxD. Bergera Konigii. 

6AX0ALUN. Hind. Daphne oleoidea. 

&AHDAM. Hind. Pbbs. Wlieat. 

flAXDAHAK. A town occupied by ibe 
tofbamlribe of Afghans. It is on an olo- 
ntodate, is cooler than Jellalabad, and it& 
P»ple tflod silk worius, it stands in a rich 
^ tad has a fine Tiew of the Snfatd Koh. 
^bwu ibe scene of a groat disaster to the 
Bntuh Ii^itn Aimy. Uoham Lai' a Travelt, 

' GAXDAMGUNDU. Hind. Lycopus 

OiNDAHA, HMD. GANDHAN. Hind. 
liiiia Mododoani : the Shallot. See Gan- 

6m. 

GiNDAR. Hind. Ajidropogon muricatos. 
6&SDARA. Hnn>. Nerinm odoram. 
GiKDAYA, in Saasorit^ Ghaadarva, 
geiipifiti. See Grhandarra. 

* C'kTOASULI. Marsden cftves this as 
taeEatijciiiam coronariaoi ot Lianajiui, uud 
Atkiitiflovren an worn as ornaments 
■tktliiir,aiid m the enigmatical hmgn age 
if lonn staud for inconstancy, /oar. Ind. 

\ irtriV., No. 8, A wmt 18.51. 
^ GAXDAVA. The chief town of Catch- 
ten. See Belnch, Brabni, Kelat. 
CdM) BBL. Hiifo.' Andropogon nar- 

&ijl}SaaA. Hnm^ of Kola. Nerinm 
«iotm 

ftimi Hind. Vitislndica. 
6A.VDERA. Hind. Blmzya stricta. 
GLVDERE HiN'D. Neri um odorum. 
^ia gaiuiere. Hind. Bhododendrou 

f 6AKDHi.BA2nK. Bssa. A druggist. 
GAXDHAK. HiMD. Solphur. 

; GASDHAKA. Sans. Sulpl mr. 

6Ajn)HAKA DBAVAKAM. Ttt. Snl- 

, GAXDHAMADANA, in hindu cosrao- 

' pij^ » Ode of the four boundary moun- 
^'•^ enclosing the central region of the 
* wiled Ilavritba, in which lleru, the 

■ aoantain of the gods, is situated. 

i ^faf aaas are rather at variance jis to its 

* It**"* According to the Vayu it lies on 
^ "^^i, oonaeetuig Nila and Kiehada, the 

, wd south ranges. The Vishnu Pa- 
places it on the south, tlie w- stern 
; Pj^l*^ being there called Vipula. It 
, "J^sottrer, a G,indha-madana to the west 
i Tj^g^t the projecting branchee or fila- 
I J^*<* of Mem. The Bhacravat places it on 
ft'-t of Meru. Tlie ^rah'.'mraf nc^rees 
/jJVbe VayuPurana. Tiie Padma Parana 
* '•'"■aOB with itself, and placed it in 
^P^age on the weet, and in another 
^°^i^MontheeMi Aodording to 



GANDIVA. 

this Parana, Kuvera resides on it with the 
Apsariisa, Gaudiiarba, and Kakshasa. The 
Sita alighting on its top thence descends to 
the Bhadiaswa yornha, and flows to the 
eastern sea. Hindu Theairey Vol. I, p. 24 1. 

(jiANDHANA. Allium cepa» the oniony 
also. Allium sativum. Garlic. 

GAND*HA.P'HALI. TBL.Hicheltaoham. 
pacn. — L. Purtioalarly the flower hods. 

GAXDAHARA, according to Bnnsen, is 
I'iiudahar. It is named in the inscription 
of J Jarius. So far back as the reign of Darius 
Hy.staspes, the early writers placed Indians 
on hoth sides of the Indus and made India 
exfctid westward to Gandahara. 

GANDHAHASAMU. TxL. Gendaraaaa 
vulgaris. Necs. 

GANDHABI. Danghter of rajah Gand- 
hara. She married Dhritarashfoa, her sons 
Dulisa.sana and Duryodhana were named 
Kaurava, and fell in the ci'^^htecn days battle 
of Kurukshctra. Gandhari afier the battle of 
Karnkshe^ retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti, to the jungle on the GNui* 
ges, where the maharnjah died. 

GANDHARI DUMPA. Tel. Species 
of Crinum. hinn. 
GANDHABmS. See Baotria, p.. 284. 

Greeks of Asia. 

GANDHARVA. Tn hindn mythobgy, 
a sliade, a spirit, or ghost. 

GANDHABVA a celestial musician. These 
are demigods or angels who inhabit Indra's 
heaven, and form the orchestra at the ban* 
quets of tlie gods. They arc tlrseribed as 
witnesses of the actions of men, and are sixty 
millious in number. Williams Story oj Nala, 
p. 142. See Hindoo ; Mahadeva. 

GANDHABVA One of the four ITpaveda, 
the other three are the Aynah, Dhannsh, and 
St'hapatya. See Vidya. 

GANDHI, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nai 
pore. Soft white wood. Cal M. Em. 1861 

G ANDHILA Hind. A low vagrant oaste 
in the N. W. Province, who m.ike mats, and 
exhibit ieats of activity, they are also thieves. 

Wilson. 

GANDHTNA. Beno. Allium asealonicnm. 
B,uxh. See (tandana. 

GANDHLIL. Hind. Ixora parviflorx 
GANDHUIjI. Hind. Gynandropsis pen- 
taphv lla. 

GANDIAL. Hind. Gonffeia holosteoides. 
GANOLBUTI. Hind. Glinus lotoides. 

GANDIVA. In hindn mythology, a bow 
belonging to Varun a given by A^ni to Ar- 
juna, one of tlu Pitudava, before burning iho 
Ibri'st of Khandaprestha, to enable him to 
combat Indra. Itwaensedby Arjuna, ona 
of the Paudava, in the Swayamvara or tonv* 
nament in which he won Draopadi. 
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<3ANESA. 

CANDLA. Bergera Koenigit. 

C VNDUM. HiMD. Triiicam essttvnm, 

aA^'Dl; GANNEKU. Tel. Alstonin 
Tenenatn. S. Brown- 

GANDUR. HiMD. Andropogtm rnnri- 
catns. 

GANER. HiNi>. Avo!ia rituju 

G ANRSA, is tlio Hinda god orpnulcuco 
and policy and the patron of Icttem ; he in tbo 
repntod eldest son of Siva and P.u v:iti, and 
ia rt'prescjitcd as a short, fat, it > ! rolnrcd 
man with a large belly and the head of an ok-- 
phant, an emblem of sagacity; he is fre- 
qaentiy attended V>y a rat, sometimes riding 
on oiip, tlio roiuliict, of that animal being , 
esteemed by tlie hint! us as pccuhurly marked j 
by wisdom and foreai<^ht: he has gencnUiy 
four hands, but sometimes ; Ik or eight, or ! 
only two. Ho is invoked by liiiidus, of all | 
sects, in the outset uf any business : if they 
bnild a house, an image of Ganesa is pre> 
Tioasly propitiated, and set up otiornear 
the f-pot : it' they writo a book, G'anef^a is 
saluted at its comraeuceuicnt, as he is also 
At the top of a letter : beginnin^r a j>>nmey, 
Ganesa is implored to protect tiio way-fari i-, 
atul. for the «'U!ii'ilian liiii of tnivrlli t-.-, liis 
image is occJu>i una lly seen ou the roavi : :dc, 
especially where two roadn cross : bnt some- 
times it islittle else than a stone, rudely ehisell- 
ed into somef "ti^ like an elt ])li;uit's Ki-nd, with 
oil and red oulire daubed over it, decorated, 
perhaps, >rith a chaplet of flowers by some 
pioas neighbour or traveller. It is common 
to see a fit^uro of the god of prudeneo iti or 
over bankers' and other shops : and, upon 
the wholoi there is perhaps no deity of the 
hinda pantheon so often seen and addressc'd. 
When he has four nnns, in ono hand he 
hohis the ankas or hook lor guiiiin^ the ele- 
phant, in another a chauk or shell, in the 
third a conical ball, and in the fourth a cup 
with small cakes, with whicli In; is supposed 
to feed himself. Uanesa is ol Leu represented 
toting Batasa. He is sitting on the lotas. 
Images of him are made and set up with 
fluKse (>f Dur;,M, in tlie festivals of that god- 
dess iu Calcutta. In an invocation to a sn- 



GANESH CHATURTHI, or CIIAUTH. 

toothed; CI ajanurau, elephant faced; Guunig; 
Gannpati ; Poll^'ar, &.o. There are five 
i,'nin(l divisions of hiiidus who exclusively 
wtnship a single diviniry, ui)iting in its 
person all the attribntes oi Bralima himself; 
one of these divinities is Ganesa, and the 
sectai'ics who thus worship him are ealletl 
GauajMtya. Gtuiapati, in conversation, bub 
more correctly spelled Gkmpati, is the name 
eoMunonly lmvcii to this deity abont Poouar 
IJomlmy, and places on the western side of 
India* Ganesa is the eliief of the Dii minorf^s 
of the bindn pantheon as the etymology of 
the word indicates, aud like Janna, of the 
Komi ins. was intrusted with tlie "atcs of 
heaven ; with the ri^ht to preside over peace 
and war. Chmesa is the first inroked and 
propitiated on every undertaking, whetbor 
warlike or pacific. The warrior implores 
his counsel : the banker iodites the words 
" Sri Oanesh*' at the commencement of 
every letter; the architect places his image 
in the fouiirlation of every eilifice ; ati l the 
ficruTO of Gaucsa is either sculptured or 
painted at the door of every honse as a pro- 
tection against evil. Though often i*epro- 
sented as four-armed, and holdinf,' the ili^k 
{^ilink,-a)f the war-shell, the clnb, and the 
iotnc, Ganeaa is nof^, bi/rons, like the Roman 
guardian of portals. In every transaction 
he is "ad," or the fir.>t, t hough the hindu docs 
not, like tho Roman, open the year with his 
name. One of the portea of every hinda 
city 18 named the Uanesa Pol, as well as 
some conspicno'is entrance to the palace : 
thus Odipoor has its Ganesa <^irara, who also 
irives a name to the ball, the Ganesa deori; 
and hia shrine is tobefonnd on the ascent 
ol t VI ry sacred mount, as nt Aboo, where it is 
placed close to a fountain ou tlie abrupt fiice 
of the hill, about twelve bandred feet from 
the Ixisc. There is likewise a hill sacred to 
him'n Mewar called diDicm Glr, tantamonnfc 
to the Moiis Juniculuin of anuiciit Itome. The 
companion of this divinity is a rat, who 
indirectly receives a portion (;f liomage, and 
with full as much ri-^'lit as the bii-ii < iiible- 
matic uf Minerva. MoorCf Tad's Rojaxtliau^ 
Vol. I. p. 6U0-91. See Durga, Ganapati, 



perior deity, a salutation is osnally made to I K*rl»koya, Karli, Vidya, Parrati, Uahadeva, 

him; and his iraatre is frequently sewi placed Saraswati, Vahan. Inscriptions p. 



as a propitiaf io!i, over doors of hnusi'S and 
shops, to ensure success to thq temporal con- 
cerns of their owners Siddhi and- Bnddhi 
(knowledj^e and understan<i;ne) are repre- 
Bented as the two wives of Gasiesa. There 
are not many temples dedicated to Gaucsa; 
bat bis images are frequently discovered set 
rp witli those of tlu other /. ities. fJancsii 
has 8(;vt Till naiues : amouiT wiiicli are Lnmc 



(JANKSH CHATLllTlII, or CII.M'TH. 
A hindu holiday. On this day, wliich talis 
about the beginning of September, was form- 

(h1 Cjinesh, called also Ganapati, 7n;idc from 
the turmeric and oil oil the head of Parvati. 
He is tho god of wisdom who removes obsta-> 
clos and is invoked at the com menoement <^ 

rill undertakings. Ganapati has a man's body 
1 with the head of an elephant, his head ia- 



boduru ? iLc loug-bellied Eku Duu^u, one- said tu have bccu cut oif or destroyed by 
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GANG A, 

Sia,irben G.anesb tried to provcnt Siva 
laiTiixug ou tiie privacy of i^arvati when 
Miaf . Clar images of Ganesh are made and 
t{ir»f.i|)ped for from one to nine dnys and 
sret'ncn tiintwn into water. The Cliinclior or 

-hwad who resides jit a villacre of that 
mii near Pooua is behevod to bo an iii- 
■miiiii of Ganesb, who promised an as- 
fetif. Dtmed Uoroba, who lived in Sivaja's 
tic'. tlin'. he would be incarnate for seven 

n:i us in his family. The earth imai^o 
•ibiuesijis one of three forms in wiiii^h 
ftveudi deity Mrittika is worshipp I l>y 
feias. The first the Nagapanchami, in 
r:'.lj feast a snake of chiy is worshipped; 



GANGA-BUL. 

and Jimuiri is supposed fo be cerlain of ininie- 
diuto moksh ' ur beutitudu without rihk of 
forther transmif^ration. Professor Wilson in 
his translation of the Madra BakshMa des* 
cribos Ganga ai 

" l)y Hif nut iiiiui , I'-d, 
Fondly impuiiout, to bcr uvcaii lord, 
Toasinffhor waves, as with offbtidoil pride, 
And pining fretfal at tho longthoncd way." 

Thonirh. as above related, the honor of 
havin<^ i/ivou Iiirth to thi.s i^ochlo.ss. tlie per- 
Honilicaiion t)t the sacred stream of the Cian^cs 
has been claimed for their deities, both 
by the saiva and vaiahnava sects, all t^ceis, 
and c.istt s of liiiidiis worship l)us ,1,'od- 



liesx''>H(l i-i Gokul Ashranii, when a t^l^iy | dess of their sa<'red sti-cam. NunuT<»n3 
ttij."e w the infant Krihlma is worshipp' d, j tcmjdcs are erected on tho bunks <»f tho river 
ail ibe third occasion is that on which ' in honor of her, in which clay imu^'oH are set 
fiiaeih is worshipped, and tliis last day of i up and worshipped. The waters ol t lie rirer 
li«f?nihipof Mrittika is observed with great j are hi;^ldy reverenced, and are carried in eom- 
pr.> T lie Vidian or eai riago of (janesii is | jiressed vessels to the remotest parts of tho 
, »ttL lilts feabt iu honor of his birtli is eoimtry; from whence ulso persons jKirform 

journies of eevcral months* dnration, to bathe 
in the river itself. By its wafers the hindus 
swear in our courts of justice. Mr. Ward in- 
forms us ti.at there are ^' •jUtJO places saercd 
to Ganga; but that a person, either by bathing 
in or soeinf^ the river, may be at once as 
much beaeKtted as if he visited the whole of 



Win the 4th of the month Bhadrapad 
ialU on the first days of September and 

; «eii»toliaYe some connection with the sea- 
j »w«f i1k yetir. Ganesh is brought to the 
»ith ttjuch pomp. 
GXSGl HiMo. Saks. A name, pro- 
pcdj,«{(be Ganges, but applied by hindns to 



^^<TJotfier rivers of India, amongst others 1 Ml. For miles, near every part, of tlio 



KaruA rmd Godaverv and two ofi.s 



tj wv caiicd tho Wacu Uauga and 
BstGugs. 

in hindn mythology, tho persoui- 
bbI sodden of the river Ganges, the source 

»'!ch t'lc saivaa place in Siva's hair; 
•wace, itt graceful flow, she 

I . • • • Hpmnpr ra'liaiit 

• Vnmdtiig, graced the caverns of tUe west. 

^vmshnavsa assert that it flowed out 

2^* :"kontba, from the foot of Vishnn : and, 

"^cendin;. upon Kailasa, fell on the lu-id 
who shook some drops (Uindu) I nun 
■•J»ir, suni these formed the great lake eall- 
r "•■^1 Ssfovara, far to the north of Hin- 
^'^^ Sometimes, the G anges is fabled to 
^"^"^fom a eow*8 month, and the eleli in 
HiBialaya is culied Gnnr^otri and (Jao- 
^ ««. OcherB make it arise from water 
^' »ed by Brahma on the foot of Siva ; others, 
^ ^the feet of Brahma and others from the 
y '>r Pan-ati. The Gan o^a in aho called 
*'^sirdor ten rcmnvin?, a*; bathiix^ in her 
V^'^on tbo tenth day of the month J yai- 
tw» tins, however heinous socner. 



V>ank.s of t ho sacred si ream, thousands of 
hindus of all a;;es and descriptions, pom 
down, every night and morning, to bathe in 
or look at it. I'ei sons iu their dying mo- 
rn oids are carried to its banks to breathe 
their l;i.>i : by which the de ''hs of many are 
frequently accelerated ; and iusUmces have 
4 been known wherein such event has ther^ 
b» jeen actuallv cansed. The bodies are 
tluMi left to l)e u -^'."d away by the tide, or 
numb IS of t horn a e to l)e seen floating up 
and down with every Hood and ebb, or 
lying nil along tho banks with vnltnres, ad- 
jutant birds, carrion crows and kit(>s about 
them fettling u]>on the remains, Several 
festivals ai'c held during the year in honor 
ofGanga. She is described as a white woman 
with a crown on hor head, holding a water 
lily in one of her hands, and a w%ater vessel in 
another, riding upon a sea nnimal resembling 
a crocodile, or walking on (he surfjice ol" the 
water with a lotus iu each hand. — CoU: Myth. 
Hhi^J. p, See Ganges Inscriptions p. 

375, 382, 385, 300, Orissa, Siva, Triveni. 

GANGA. Singh. A great river; Oya, 



tt(.l in ten piwiooB births. One of » "^^w ; KlUi, a rivulet. 

.^^f , Q - - I ^ 



'"3 lundiLs 



anges, is wliore it I GANGA-BUL. Tin. Literally, place of 
near Allahabad, though, thf (Janires. A sncred on th(» nionn- 

^ tho sangam or confluencf! of i fain of llaianiiik in Ka>hniir. it lies under 

•Htol*!!!!! * ^P**** P^'****^ reveretl. A : tho wildest antl most lofty peaks of tho 
dymg at the oooflocDceof the Gauges! mountain j is milo loag and 200 or 800 

oil 
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GANGES. 

yards \>'idc>, aud is about 12,UUU feet above 
the level of the sea.— Vigne. 

GANGAJAMNI. Him A kind of rice j 
of the K^angra district. ! 

GANGAL. A river ucar Uskalli and i 
HoBhancrMhnfl. 

GAN-G.-VN. BcHM. Mesua ferrea. Linn. ' 
In Amhcn«t, a very stronfj, tonfrb, bard, | 
crooked gi'aiucd, fibrous, red wood, wliich j 
iroiild be mutable for machinery or any pnr- 
pose reqnirin e tbe above propertie.''. 
^ GAK6 AP AT, also the Jiam, and Lokta, are 
rivers of Gwalior. 

QANGA PAVILI KtJBA. Tbl. Porta- 
laca oleracea. £. 

GANGA GAVL Tel. Thespesiapopaluea. 
Oorr. 

GAKGA REGU. Tel. Zisjphas jDjuba. 
liaiR. varP. oblong fruited. 

GANGA VANSA, or Gugu pntee, a' 
dynasty ttiaf. ruled in Orissa from about the 
twelfth century. Their swiiy extended tvom 
the Hnogbly tf» Conjcv'M'aiu but in 1',.".^, 
Gala Paliar the geuoial of Suhmau hin^ 
of Bengal, attacked and killed Mooknud 
Baot the Gngnpntee ohief of Orisi^a. Kala 
Paliar, was a bramin convert to malionjcdiin- 
^lem, he, razed the bindii temples, and seized 
4he imaj^e from Juprpnrnath which he burned 
'on the l)aiiks of the (!aii"r,s. 

GAN(HCLA OEUDJi^TALIS. One of the 
I^egDmiuostt;. 

GANGER. HivD. (1) Grewia betulffi- 
folia; (2) Sageretia braudrethiana; (3) 
Ehretia aspera; (4) Lyciam Buropncium. 

GANGKS. A p;Teat river wliich ri.'-e.s in 
the Himalaya mountains and runs in a vnl- 



GANGES. 

i-ivtrs. On its banks have dwelt the chief 
of the religtotts reformers, whom India baa 

seen. Its valloy was tbe ci'adle of Enddhisin ; 
which, from its rise in the sixth century be- 
fore Cbrist, jijradunlly spread over the whole 
of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexan- 
der's invnsion, and now prevails amongst 
222 millions of men. Numerous dynasties 
have mled there. The Andva race was 
in powfi- on l!ie Gangetic province of India, 
nbout the hoirinniiig of the Christian era, 
but the most enduring was the great Chet- 
rya family that long mled at Indraprestba, 
and terminated with PriUu^raj in A. D. 1 200. 

The whole valley is now part of Brifi.sh 
India. The river issues from the monntaius at 
Gnngotri, at an elevation of 19,800 ftet,and ia 
thercknownas theBhagaratti. It issues from 
br>iirath a crreat glacier, thickly studded 
with enormous loose rocks and earth. The 
glacier is abont a mile in width, and ex* 
tends upwards of many miles, towards an 
itnnicnfse mountain covered down to its 
ba«c, with perpetual snow, its glittering sum- 
niit piercing the very skies, rising 21,000lbet 
above the level of the sea. The chasm in 
the glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rushes forth into the li^ht of day, is 
named the Cow's Month, and is held in the 
deepest reverence by all hindns ; and the re« 
gions of eternal frost, in its vicinitj are flic 
scenes of many of their most sacred myste- 
ries. The Ganges enters the world no 
puny stream, but bursts forth from its icy 
womb, a river -thirty or forty yards in 
breadtb,of great depth, aud very rapid. From 



ley l^rongh British India to the Bay of i the source at Gangotri it mns to Job- 

Boigal. It has been known to Europe from nioi ; W. and S. W., ni. ; S., 15 m 



very early times. The fleets of the Enryp. 
tian kines sailed round the peninsula of 
India and Ceylon. Selenens Nicator is said 
to have penetrated to the mouth of the 
Ganges and it had Iven sailed up by the Ro- 
mans, as for as Palibrotha, before tbe time 
of Strabo. Its valley seems to have been 
peopled by several races, long before the 
Aryan hindns arrived there, and all the 
conquerors who have entered India from the 
Korth West have striven to occupy the fer- 
tile valley of thfs great river. Hindu poets 
have celebrated its praii^cf in a multitude 
of songs : the river is fabU d in their mytho- 
logy to be the goddess Ganga; they long to 
see it, to bathe in its waters and be pnritied 
from tlieir sins, and iit last *o die on its 
banks, or to have their bones conveyed to it 
from the most sonthem parts of India. No 
Linda raises snrli a question as in 2nd Kind's 
▼. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as ihe 
moat ufiicacious of all tho hinda sacred 



S. E., 30 m. ; S., 8. m. ; W., 24 m. ; S. W; 
15m.; 8., 130 m. ; £. to Allahabad, £. 
270 m. ; E. to Sikrigallee ; and 8. E. tbe re. 
mainder of course into tbe Bay of Bengal, hj 
litiiTierons mouths. TheGantrf s gives off some 
of its waters to form the lloogbly, and also 
anastomoses with the Megna. Length, 1,514 
m. It receives tbe Jumna, 860; Gogra,606; 
Gnnduck, 4o0; (loomtee. 4B2; Sone, 4^5; 
Coosy, 325 ; Kamgunga, 3/3 } Mabananda, 
240 ; Eammnassa, 140 ; Koniaeor Jnmmuna 
130^Abiknunda, 80; Bhillung, 50 m. -398.000 
square miles drained, exclusive c>f Hooghly. 
The Ganges is navigable for river craft as 
far as Hurdwar, 1,100 m.; steamov ply as 
far as Gurmukteesur, 39:^ miles above Alla- 
habad, distant from Calcutta via Delhi, 930 
m. ; ot Cawnpore, 140 m. above Allahabad, 
f he cavigntion is plied with great aol^^tf • 
The breadth of the Ganges at Benares vaiiea 
from 1,500 to oJ'OO feet. Mean dischargo 
of wator there, throughout the jfcar, 250,000 
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GANGES. OAKGE8. 

cnbie feet, per neoond. It ftlls rapidly to I Ram Ganga, Gnmli, Koei aad Mabaaandtt, 

Hnrdwar, which is 1,SOO miles from the i Gos^ra. Gaiiduk, and from ita rigili bMkk ibe 
mouth. At Aliahubad 840 miles from the | Knli Naddi, Jainna and Sone, and some of 



•ea it receives the river Jumna, which rises 
ftt the eonth western base of the Jamnotri 

Peaks. Atahout 240 miles from the coast 
it begiu'^ to divide into brauches. The two 
on the west^ called the Bhageratti and 
Jalinp^ anite to form the river Hngli, the 
other stream passes to the Brahmaputra 
with which the waters mitij^le and are 



which, as iieuiieli observes^ ai-e " equal to the 
Bhine, and none eroaller than the Thamea.*' 

The Ganges receiven its fii'st increase by the 
junction of the Biiagarathi and Alacananda oO 
miles trom brinagur and then by the Jamna 
(at Allahabad) (the Jamna rises near its own 

soarcej and by the Chumbul and Betwah 

rirci-s, which drain the north of the Viudhya 



as tribotaries, the Bam gun ga, Gam- 
ii, Ghogra, Gundak, Kosi and Mahananda, 
from the left bank ; and, from the right bank 
the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone. 
Another dividing^ stream of the Gauges 
is tiie Matahlianga. In its course sixteen 
hundred miles throufi^h the plains, it 
receives eleven rivers, somo of which are 
equal to the Bbine^ftnd none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser not«. It is owint? to this vust influx 
of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the 
JEffito «o greatly in point <4t magnitude, 
while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course by one-tliird It is a ranch discussed 
question in India, whether the Gaugetic plain 
was «¥er bovered with forest, the MSt antho- 
rities consider that it never was so ; bnt there 
are others who bold the contrary opinif)n, 
and aver that the destruction of the timber 
has produced a great change in the climate. 
The abaenoe of Tegetable remains in the 
aJlavium appears unfavourable to the latter 
opinion. There are frequent notices in the 



known as the Kartiuassa river. The Ganges i mountains. In its coarse it I'eceivcs the 

Speu (Sone) and then the Gogra, Cosi and 
Gnndnk (the last at Moonghyr] where the 
river is 3 miles broad and 30 feet deep. 

Between Sikrigulli and Benares, alone, 
the Ganges receives the tribute waters 
of the Qnmtt, the Gogra, the Sone the Gnn- 
duk, the Bnghmati, the Gogari the Eosi, and 
the ^falianridi, of whicli the Goura itself is 
fully equal to the Gange-s at Benares. To tlieso 
wemnstadd innnmerableminorstreamscalled 
nnllabf), but winch in England would be re- 
presented by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Se- 
vern, Orwell, Humber, Dee and Trent. Eigh- 
teen of (liese rivers are sevenl hundreds of 
inile.s in length, and none less than fifly, 
whiKst there nro hundreds nndei* fifty miles 
in length, all assisting to hll the mighty river 
Ganges. The Delta is intersected from North 
to South by many broad rivers, and by end- 
less creeks running one into the other filled 
for the mo.st part with salt water when near 
the sea. This tract of land, oocnpies approxi* 
mately 28,080 square miles of superficial 
area, or double the area of the Delta of the 



ancient writings of the hindus of great forests Nile ; measuring from West to East, or from 
Imt whether these were limited locally or j the right bank of the Hooghly river opposite 

•were general is unknown. In the plain of 
the Ganges arc the provinces of Bengal, Bah ar, 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Ondh and Bohilennd. It is of 
exuberant fertility. Tlie population of the, 
Gaugetic Doab is 800 to the square mile, 
of the Central Provinces 365. The chief 
town on the banks of the Ghuages are Hmv 
dwar, Bijnour, Furrakkabad, Caw pore , 
Merzapore, Benares, Ghazipur, Patuan Mon- 
ghir, Bhagulpur, Rajmahal, Kampur, Pubna. 
Calcutta is below the sea leveL Benares 265 
feet above it, Allahabad 805 feet, and Agra 
670 feet. The Gangetic Delta is an exteusivo 
tract of cultivated and forest-covered conn* 
try, composed of allnvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra rivers, and their numerous 
tributaries, the water-sweepings of two basins 



wh 



to the Saufjor tripod on the South-west 
point of Saup^-or Island, to Chittagong it ia 
2 70 miles in width; presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat, mnd banks, 
covered at high water and dry at low water; 
a few miles from low water mark commence 
mangrove swamps, a little further inland 
trees appear, and lastly cultivation; tha 
nearest cultivation in the central portion of 
the Delta being fta ty-seven miles from tho 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head 
streami that is having water flowing direct 
frf»m the Ganges, or from the ^legna or 
Bi-ahmapootra, — they are 1, the Gauges; 2, 
the Megna or Brahmapootra ; 8, Horing- 
hatta; 4, Pussnr; 5, Murjatta or Kagga ; 6, 
Burapunga ; 7, Mollinchew ; 8, Roymuugul 
or Juboona ; 9, Hooghly. Besides these 



osc a 



ggregate area is 432,480 square miles. large rivers there are namerons openings 



being 



mere sa 



It 



The Gfuiges, in its course of l.tJBO miles having no head stream, 
through the plains of India, receives the fol- water tidal estuaries ; these openiupja or 
lofring elcTca rivers from iia left bauk the headless rivora arc the deepest as no bilt or 
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GANGES CANAL. 

Jrposit IK poured into tlieiii from the luijlior | famino 
Jauda. Tlie tides in tho Hooglily ruu witli 
a npidiiy in tbe sprintrg of seven milea 
aa hour, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
Af Calcutta it in liigh water about 2h. 
ii"iu. on full and cliaii^re of tlip moon. 
Tho Bore oi not uutVequeut occurreuco iu 
tbie rirer. 



'rim waters of the Gauge.s are generally 
muddy yellow. Those of the Jumna are 
f^men or bine, and the yellow and 
blue rivers of China are named from tbe 
colouns of tlii'ir waters. This river's annual 
rifco begins in tho end of April and conti- 
nues to increase till the middle of August, 
when it reacheB in many places 82 feet and 
til c level districts in its lower course are in- 
iin dated sometimes to the extent of 100 
miles. About 200 TriiU-s from tho sea, the river 
breaks into ii labyrinth of rivers, forming 
islets oorered with woods and known as 
Sunder-buns, but the force of their waters 
is insiifrieient to clear tlie bars of their 
mouths, and the most westtuly branch, the 
Hooghly is alone navigable for large ve.syel.>i. 
At Benares, after the Ganges has received 
tho waters of its tributaries, the Kalli Naddi, 
tho Gumti and others, the awa'^'e dis- 
charge, encli second of (he year, has been 
estimated at 250,000 cubic lifjuid feet. By 
tho latter end of July, all the lower parts 
of Bengal, contiguous to its banks are orerw 
flowed, forming inundations of a hundred 
miles in width, where little appears above 
the surface of tho flood, save isolated villages 
and trees. Barks of every kind then steer a 
direct course, husbandry and grazing are 
alike suspended and the peasant sculls his 
boat across the fields. In some parts of 
I>engal, whole villages are every now and 
then swept away by changes iu' iLs course 
through districts, from which a few years 
before, it was several mUes distant. 

Along the sandy shores of the Ganges 

valley the ever-present plants are mostly 
EngliKh, as Dock, a Nastnrtiutn.T? munculns 
sceleratus. Fumitory, Juncus bufonine, rom- 
mon vervain, Guaphalium luteo-album, aTul 
Tery frequently Veronica anagallis. On the 
allnvium grow the same, mixed with tam- 
arisk, Acacia Arabica, and a few other 
bushes. Uookrr, Ilitn. Jmtr. Vol. I. p. 80. 
Markhams. SJiootiug in the TTimnlmfn^j). 57-8. 
Cah Rev. Paym I and 2. HorgjicUl. Royal 
Sanitary OomnUssion Report, 



GANGl. I 

Tr. IJii'O. From the Onncr«S < 
Cawnporo to the Jumna at Agra thedi.stan^ 
is nearly two hundred miles. All this ioi^ 
tract is un watered by a single mstDv^ 
stream. To conquer nature, the 1:1 j 
G an ires Canal was projected by Sir Pr< Ij] 
(vautly K. C. B., during the administratiou < 
Lord Dalhoosie and it is unqnestiouaUr tb 
grmtest work of irrigation ever aocompdiu 
ed in any tropical country at any epoch <| 
history. It cost a million and a hiilf strt 



ling, nearly all of whieii was expenuci 



ing the seven years of Lord DalhousieV tu] 
ministration and the main stream was opaifl 
on the 8th April 1854. It extends over oil 

miles in length ; measures IT'* feet in ii| 
gi-eatcst deptl). "Its length is tivc fold tbi 
of all the main lines of Lombardy uoited 
and more than twice the length oftfaeigj 
I grpgate lines of Lombardy and Eo-ypt toi 
gethcr, the only countries in tlie world wbra 
works of irrigation rise above insignificance 
It nearly equals the aggregate length of 
four greatest csnals in France : greatly eti 
ceeds all the fir.st-class canals of Holland pnt 
together and is greater by nearly one-third, 
than tho greatest navij^ation eannl in tlt< 
United States of America. When coinpieted 
it will be 900 miles in length, and itiiiffti- 
mated that the area wliich may be irri£r''<'"' 
l)y its wafers, will not be less than 1.47i.' 
acres. Tho fillowing are the princfal 
levels along the various liuea of the {jia^ 
Cansl. The levels refer to the bodJoonog 
of all works. ! 



(a) Mjun trunk line. 



Maiapur, head oftbo 
(laii-.'os Caual, l,0]5fl. 



Rauipiir Fall, 
Piittri, 

Rnrki Bridg<», 

Asnrna^'fpr Fall, 
Kalimudjiur 
Bailnt „ 
FiitiLTirlr nr.itieli, 
head works, 



at; 5 ,. 
954 „ 

9»1 „ 
900 „ 

SSI .. 



Chitaara Fall, 
Snlaor 

Dliola 
Dasoa 
Pnbm 

Kaiibpar and EUTt 
Terminsl BctgS' 
later. A 
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(6) ICanhpur terminal line. 



.Tansor Tlridge, 
I'achaur 
KasBad 



M 
N 



654 ft. 
615 „ 
584 „ 



nulio.si Bridge 
Barapur „ 
Raiijitpur,, 
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CJANGES CANAL. The provinces of 
Upper India are as remarkable lor theii- fer- 
tility and high state of cultivation, as for 
their being subject to periodic visitattons of 



Etava teruiin.ul line. 

651 a. 1 Girar Bridge fiWfl 

The (ianges r'aiial bonches in f wo hraiicb- 
e.s, one to the Jumna, and ihc othtT U> 
the Ganges. 

GANGHI. A river of Uic Ghwipo' 
district runs near Syodpoor in Gaaecpoor. 

GANGL HiKj}. Gr«wia Mtalvfolai' 

2u» 
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n.vxca'UR. 

GiVGHfCHU. IhsiK Tin. Enpliorbia, sp. 
biN'GHI SHO.HiNu.Tiii. Cactus Indicus. 
ClNOOUI. Abinda festival sacred to 
: tHgoddesB Oonri* Col. Tod remarks that 
I lydiepnfiz of Gail y a (the rivor) to Oouri^ 
tie (hnjcrifeiitivtil is evidently one, osson- 
:a!!v ?aofed to a river L^uddrss, :i{lordini:,' 
I amidihe comuou origiu oi the ritfs of the 
I ifis of E</ypt and India. For Oonri is tbe 
; rxdos oi abundance, and is ralk'd Isa, 

fix* l-sani or IVirviiti, also Lakshini and 
. C'.Tt^pnds to the Ceres of Greece, The 
j ftr^iTj] relai«8 to the iia^sant or 8pring, tlie 
( TiTui ((jainox. An image is made of earth, 
r brier is sown and by waterin<;r and artiBcial 
knt niade to j^row. In Uajjnuannh 
i&s'Jta] ;jirl8 carry the idol and bat ho it 
iaik water, and return with it to the 
■ihft The festival resembles that of the 
KT:,f,in Diana, at Babastis, and of Tsis at 
B>>witbiii the Dt lt i of the Nile. During- 
tl^wiral, Iswara yields to his coiisdrt 
&.i.i,«t.a uccupie8 uii uuiinporluut po.sitioii 

tiarkr tithe waters cd^e, meanly clad, 
^ intoxicatiui^ herbs, and. whether 

!^ S-tiitnt or dcsiti^ii, holding tlio sialic of 
to 'j!u.-jd in fall blossom as a uiae*' <ti' clnb, 
; regarded by Hoiiie of the Egyptians 
^ WBRtttOD, bat held by the Hindn.s 
' p'jfrJr b detestat ion : bat why the 
>ii.ald, on Bi.ch an occasion, thus 
• J^pWtl.wara is not apfiarent. T- '^'.-- RnJirH- 
h i»Tc! I p. oTo. See Ganri, (ioiui 

, GLVGOIEI, 31 o 0', 78 => 56', in Clarh- 
: «<! A eelebrnted himla temple is on the righ t 
\ fcUf tlie Bbagiratfci in its npper ooarHe, 

■ 'IMcf'. above the sea. Near the temple 
t«f f«nerjr is grand. Fotir peaks rise there. 
, lofij, coveretl with snow, and tiie 
I ^ mm impetnonsly in its shingly bed, 
' 1^<!(tifld fioand of the stones which it rolls 
mixes with the roar of ite waters. 
L ^'•■rgaroance is the nearest of the 
and forms the western point of the 
fcit niowy hollow. Boodroo Uimala is the 
^'^m, and forms the other point ; bat from 
^'f mni rans down, a hnge snowy shoulder 
seems to give off or end in the moun- 
that surround an<l form a gre«it 
ubrnken, though unequal, snowy ridge, 
^ "^>iing and oonfining the glen of the 
' _^t'.'irnttce. The other three peaks form 
J'^p^it points in the back of the immense 
and altogether compose one of the 
' Bagnificent and venerable mountains, 
f"»t», that the world can prodaoe. — 
; ' '1 Uonala IfotMtotfW, p. 468, 473. 

GiLXGPUH. A tributary estate S.E. of the 
jjjit With the exception of Gangpoor 
'^VBui, all the AistrictB in the Sambal- 



GANJ, 

pore and Pnfnn trroni>s have been rrerntly 
put under the administration of the Supej- 
iutendent of the Cuttack Tributary Mehala 
SeeKoL 

GANGBI or Knilas mountain range ex-, 

tends in one unbroken chain from thesonreeof 
the Indus, to the junction of I he Shayok, 
and forms tlie natural boundary betwceu 
Ladak, Baiti and Rongdo on the soath, and 
Rnthog, Kubra, Shigar and Hunna^rer on 
the north. It has si.x passes, atheighths from 
15.0UO to la.ld", feet. Gangri, in TibiMan, 
means ice-mountain. Kailas nutans crystuliino 
or icy, and is derived from KelaSf crystal, 
which is itself a compound of Ke water and 
his to shine. Kailas or ice mountain, in the 
Indian Olympns, the nl)ode of Siva and tho 
celestials, i'ho Tibetans look upon Ti-se or 
the Kailas Peak as the highest monntaiu in 
the world. See Indas. Knen-lan. 

GANGBL Tib. Ice monntain. 

6AXGSALAK. Jay. Pomegmnate. 

GANGTUKG. See Kanawer. 

GANGUE is the mineral substance which 

encloses or acconi jKniics .-my mefallic ore in 
flic vein. (Juart/., latnellar oarhonato of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, sulphate atid fluato 
of lime, are common gangues j but many 
other snbstances become snch when they 
predominate in a vein. The word is pro- 
noniieed tjnvr/ : it is from tlic German StUig, 
a vein or cliannel. Fa "U.-jirr. 

GANG UN. A river near Moradabad c.'iu« 
tonmenf . and near Nagoena in Bijnonr. 

G.ANHAR. Hind. Amanuitos anar- 
dana ; also A. mnn'^ostanns. 

GAX1IIL.\. liiND. I'remna mneronata. 
GAMilUA. HiM). Neri um odorum, 
GANHULA. Hind. Sambucus ebulus. 
GANlirfJ. Ili.xt. PhflBnopus, sp. 
GAN-UWUr is thewp.^fern division of 
the aiu-icnt, provi;ice of Keang-nan, Itcing 
composed of about two-fifihs of that pro- 
vince. 

GAXr. Hind. Oxystelma escnlenta. 
GAXllI.V. ITiNTi. Xerium odornm. 
GAXITKIJS SPII/ElilCUS, Gaertn, syn. 
of Elieocarpus priuoides. The nuts, cleared 
of the soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
are curiously sculptured, and being bony 
and takin?r a fine polish they are freqaently 
set in gold and strung into necklaces. Oa- 
nitrus spha^ricus, is a middle-sized tree, 
common in varions parts of India, nn 
well as tho Malay Archipelago, and th<jBe of 
]\r(mocera tuberculata, from the forests of 
Travancnre. arc what are principally nsed 
for this purpose. 

GANj. Hikd. A wholesale grain mar- 
ket FtZf. 
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OANJAM. 
6AKJ-LBAR. A bald trset in tbe een- 



GANJliTKU. 

1836, an In 1886, was felt with greatest we^ 
tral dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle verity in Orissa and parts of the district adja- 

part of the Bareo doab. The soil of the cent toBeni^al. In the 20 yenrs ending 1867, 
Ganj-i-Bar is intensely arid, often saline and , the value of land in Ganjam iiicreased 50 per 



plants 



Cnoabi?, Lit 
Ging-i-lacki lackt, 

Mal. 

Hir 'vkn. Bgiah, Sans. 
Gaitjii muram, T.\m. 
Qatga chettn, Tkl. 



prodttoes only some BakolaeeouB 
with a few bnahes of jhsnd. 

OANJA. HiMD. 

Kanub, Ar. 
Mafuoa, Cliutaao, Chin. 

Bjaravk, Eotpt. 

Ilomji, Eng. 

rjanjah, „ 

Gan/A, Guz. 

Gindshi JaV. 

TholeavoR.indflowcrhead of the hemp plant; 
also the knots or stocks of the plant picked of. 
The dried hemp plant which has flowered 
and from which the resin (see cbnrrns), has 
not been removed, is, in the Punjab, ealled 
ganjah. Bundles of ganjah are about two feet 
long,and three inches in diameter. The colour 
is du.sky jrrecn, the odour agreeably aroma- 
tic, the whole plant r('sinon<5. and adhesive 
to the touch. Craujah is Ubcd chiefly lor 
smoking. The narootio efl^ects of the hemp 
plant are popularly known in the north of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, I''C^ypf, A.'^ia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of 
the Malaya, Bnrmeee, and Siamese. In all 
these countries, hemp and its products, an 



cent, and osrts from 6,000 to 32,000. Gan- 
jam in 1867 had 1,235.790, people in288,25S 

hou.ses, in an area of 6.400 square mile.<?. The 
area of that part which extends from the 
Cbilka Lake on the north, southwards as far 
as Itchapoor, and then turning again towards 
the north, forms a sort of baein enclosed by 
the Khond Hill ranges, and amounts to about 
2,500 square milra with a population of 
631,929. Of this number 363,288 areeul- 
tivators. The district comprises the two 
divisions of Chicacule (the southern) and 
Itcbapore (the northern), with Preagbee. 
It contains seven govern tncnt talooks, viz., 
Waddah, Itchapore, Paulatalnnfum. Pool>a- 
condah, Goomsoor, Soradab, !Mohcrry. The 
revenue of the Goremment lands therein, 
is about 4f lacs. There are nineteen ancient 
zeinindaries, paying an annual pesliru'-h 
of about 3 lacs ; and thirty-seven proprieta- 
ry eetatee. The district contains several 
petty chieftainships, which yield no rerenno 
and it embraces a large portion of the nionn- 
tainous ti-acts known as Kiiondistan, and 
the valley of Chocapaud from none of 
, which is any revenue derived. The Ooria 
used in various forms, by the .lis.sipated and i langnnge prc^'ails in the northern part of 



depraved, as tho ready agent of a pleasing 
intoxication. The leayea or young leaf buds 
of the hemp-plants, are smoked by itself, or 
rubbed between the hands and added to 
tobacco, to increase its intoxicating powers. 
— FcmlkMr. SoyU, Waring. Birdwooa, 

GANJA. HliTD. of Kalesar forest, Ac., 
Bobinia macrophylla. 

GANJA. The boat used for travellers 
on the Nile is so called. 

GANJA-TENNAI. Tin. Hemp seed oil. 
See Oil. 

GANJAL. A river near Hosbangabad. 

GANJAM is the most northerly revenue 
district in the Madras Presidency, with two 
diiaf towns, Ganjam and Chicamle. It snffer- 
ed from famines in 17tt9,18uu, 1836, 1866 and 
in the last, nearly the half of the people were 
lost. The third known period of scarcity in 
Ganjam, occurred in 1 b3G, after an interval of 
36years.Cholera wasvery prevalent,and many 
of the cattle also perished. Aft«r the fhrther 
lapee of a quarter of a century, Ganjam was 
a fourth time visited by a severe drought, 
during the latter part of 1865 and the early 
months of 1 866. Contrasted with 1836 ft ( 86b, 
it is worthy of note that the two earlier fam- 
ines of 1789 and 1800, bocran in the north 
of the Ganjam district, and increased in in- 
tensity towards the south, whilst that of 



the districts, a-s far south as Itfhnpore. In 
the southern division, the Telugu prevails. 
The Khond raoehave n langnage peculiar 
to themselves, which was reduced to 
writing bv Captain J. P. Fryc of the 
Madras K.I. Of the inhabitants, about 4 
lacs are Oorias. A great many of the Ooria 
bramins obtain their livelihood as cultiva- 
tors. Biumins of this sect also trade, and 
follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, Ac. Chica -nlo is the princi- 
pal civil stnfion in the Ganjam district. It 
is iuLat. 18° 18' N. Long. 83* 68' E. about 
567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles 
direct west of the sea, and is situated 
on the north bank of tLo river Xaugooloo. 
It is the station of the judge, and the 
sub-collector. The town of Ganjam is in lat. 
19° 22' N., long. 850 10' E. It was nearly 
deserted in 1835 in consequence of fever, 
and Chicacole is now the largest town. 
A ska is a large sugar manu&oturing place, 
Mansooroottah and (^alingapatam are in- 
creasing seaports. Chilka lake, in Ganjam, 
is 35 miles long and about 8 broad with 
numerous islets. 

GANJAYL Tbl. OennsUs satira^ £. 

GANJ BAEQSHI. See Hmdn ; Sikh. 

GANJIFEH. Hind. Pbying cardat 
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GAOLA. 

GAKJI 6ADDA. Tbl. Oommelina 

Q, Urgenia sp ? 

OANJIKA. Sams. Ganjaii. 

HiNO. Saocharom offioiiuurain, 

Buiiar-caiie. 

CANNA, Sans. Amaraatas OMnpestris. 

GANKERU. Tel. Neriom odornm. 

Ait. Oleander. 

GANXET. A fipn-blrd, the Sula alba. 
It nieafiures abuat 6 feet acrotiti and 2| feet 
long. 

GANONG, generally called Ayea Panas, 
hot spriiit^a in Njinninjj. All tlie hot springs 
of the Malayan Peuinsula, and some of tlia»e 
in Sumatra, ocour in 'swampy flata. That 
of Ganong occurs at or close to the line up 
to which plutonic^ action has converted the 
rocks of the dist rict into granite. 

GANPATTT. The hindii god of wisdom. 
See Gaiiapati ; Ganesa, 

G.AXTHA. A In-ll : nno used in the holy 
cercmouies of hiudus, aud wliich is rang at 
oertain timea to keep away evil spirita. These 
bells, as well as the lustral spoons, arc 
nstuilly snrmontitt'd by the figure of the deity 
in whose worship they are used. — Cole. Myth. 
Bind. p. 380. 

GANTELU. Til. Penoilkria apicata. 

GANTH. HuiD. Also ganthi, a knot, 
Ifahomedams osaally keep a string for their 
cliildren on which they tie a knot, each 
bii-th day, hence baras-gauth a birth day 
knot, a birth day. 

GANTHIA. HiKO. Allium cepa. 

GAXTfllAN". IIiNp. Ipomaua reptans. 

GANTU' BHARAXGI. Tkl. A sp cies 
of Clerudendron, a low herbaceous plant, 
common about Lamaingi in Yisagapatam, 
the roots of which are Itfgoly exported fut 

me'lifinal pnrpojii's. 

GANUKAPINDIKURA. Tel. Melo- 
ebia 0(m*horifolia. 

GANYEKI. ITixn. Zizyphus vulpnris. 
GAG, writt^'n alKo fJanw or Gaon. HiNi> 
a Tillage. Travellers in ludia reckon the 
day's distance of jonmies by the Gao or Til- 
la^. I)a,s Gao would mean ten days' journey. 

(JAG. Hivn. A Cow. In hinduism, 
the gHOt or cow^, is symbolic of Prit-hu, the 
earth. A Gao-kos is the distance that is 
measured by tho audibleness of the bellow* 
ing of a oow from one extremity to another. 
Tr. of llhul. Vol. II.. pige 40. 
OAO-CHARHAI. Hind. Grasing. 
GAOHATTY. A town in Assam the 
ancient Kasawati. Sfv r}(i\vlmity. 



OARCmiAGi:^. 

GAO-LOCHAN. Gall stones, 
from tho gall hiatldi rs of dead cows, much 
used in medicine, also iu charms ; and in 
painting.— Gen. Med. Toi>. page 136. 

GAON. HlHD. A village pronounced 
gam also gang, supposed to be from the San- 
scrit grama, and to be represented in the 
Chinese heong and Cingalese gama. 

GAON KOBAWA. A section of tho 
Korawaraoe. Sea Corawa Eorawa. 

GAOOX. Ouz. Wlieat. 

GAO ZABAX. Pkks. Lit. cows ionrr"o, 
of the bazaars of India, is obtained Iroui 
Cacalia Kleinia, W, Anisomelea Malabarica ; 
Trichodesmaindicnni : Ileliotropituneroanm, 
H. ophiuglossa, Triehodesma indicnm, 
Ouosma bmcteatum, O. macrouephala^ 
and Maorotomia enohroma. 

GAPTA. A part of the name of Chan* 

dr!icr:i]if;i. 

GAPUIUI. Hind. T3ixa orollana. 

GAR. Tibetan* a fort. In Sanscrit a dis- 
trict-, a region, as Eash-gar, Gujar-gar, Out* 
c h \s aha Efar . S ee Ghur. 

GARA. An agricultural tribe in Seha- 
runpore. They are mahomedans and are 
supposed to be oonyerted dava^ liko tho 
Jhoja. 

GARA. A river of Rowah. 
GARA CHETTU. Tel. Balanites ^gyp- 
tiaca Pelfle. Tar. lodica. 

GABAGA. TfL. Gaxdenia gnaunlliRa. 

Linn. 

GARAIN. Hind. Tho Himalayan net* 
tie, H species of Urtica. 

GARAKHPUR Near Magor, the place 
whore tlie hiiida reformer Kabir died. Set 

Kabir Panthi. 

GARANDCr. Hiim. of Mnnee^ Prinse- 

pia iifilis. 

(i.VfiAX. .\ mole. iSee Kuwera. 

GARAPAGAUI. Mauu. A person who 
pretends to haye the power of diverting hail- 
stones off from fields. See Garpagari. 

GAKAIl. lIiM.. Tho Gurgora of the 
Salt liange, Reptonia buxifolia. 

GABBA GANDA. Hnro. Saocharam 
sara. 

GARAXTOGXES ? Ginsenrr. 
G ALICE. A grain measure equal to 
9256^ lbs. 

G A ROUS AB HORTO. Physioian to 

the viceroy at Goa, author of a work enti- 
tled De Arum, et Simp. Historia. l$Ot>. 
King. 

GARANIA SPECIORA? Balawa. BuRir. 

A tree of Moulmeiu. Used in common pnr- 



GAOLA. The milknma race, they have I poses of building. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 
eonaiderablo berda of cattle. Greek, Gahi, GABC1NIACK£. A natural order of 
nOk. See Gala : (3a]atiao,^Goala,India. p. 327. i plants oonaiating of trees or shrubs, of Which 
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OABCINIA. 

rixty ooonr in the East Indies, in CejUm, 

the peniusulas of India, tho KhaAsja moun- 
tains, Silhet, Java and tlie MoluccaH. Of 
these are 30 ppeciea of Garcinia, 20 of Calo- 
phyllum, 6 of Mesua, 1 of the genna Gyno* 
troches, 1 to Kayca, 1 to Calysaccion and 
1 to Apotorium. The species of this order 
all abound in a viscid, yellow, acrid, aud pur> 

fative gam rMinoos jnioe, reeembling gam> 
ogo. This ;^nm resin is obtained by re- 
moving the bark or by brcakius^ the leaves or 
young shoots. It is met with in commerce 
M' the fine or gum gamboge, cake or Inmp 
frambog'e, and coarse gamlioge, and tlie finest 
kinds iiro obtained Irum biam. The genera 
are as under. 



GABCI291A GLUTmiFERA. 

OaKCINIA CAHBOGIA, Detrmu., not 
Roxh, 



G. cratta, 
G. Boxburghii, 

Wontay, 
Valaitie amiio, 
Korka pulie, 
Raeta uimva» 



Garoinia 
Mammea 
Mosua 
CalopbyUom 



CalyBaoofoB 
Rheedls 

Pontailo'^nm 
Morooobea 



Micntnihcxa 

Quapoya 

Cluyia 

Tavomita 



G AKCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of abont 30 
species, growing in Ceylon, Travaneore, ^fala- 
bar, and other parts of the peninsula of India, 
in Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, and 
the sonthern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is 
the Mangosteen fruit tree, G. Mangostana, 
L., a tree of the Malay pcuinsala and islands 
of the Moluccas : G. Kydia, Koxb., of the 
An^m«Mtoi islands, is a tree with a sharp 
but agreeably acid fruit, similar to the large 
fruit of G. pedunoulatay Hoz., which grows 
on Rungpore : G. pauieolata, Boxb., a tree 
of Sylbety haa a palatable fruit Isoinething 
like the mangosteen ; G. Roxburghii, Wight, 
a tree of Tiyivancore, Malabar and Chitta* 
gong, has an edible bnt mery add frnlt ; G. 
porpurea, Rozb., grows on the western 
coast of peninsular India. Useful timbers 
are obtained from others, but the species 
are not defined, viz., the Parawab, Toang- 
lalai and PUona of Burmah. The other 
species, are speciosa ? celebica, dioeca, 
lancecefolia, porrecta, Gochin-chinensis, 
Javanica, bboouieowa. The fraits of se- 
Teral speoies of Garcinia besides the 
mangosteen, are broaght to tabic in the 
couuti'ies where they grow, bat they are 
regarded as very inferior. The Mammee 
Apple, or Wild Aprioot of South Amo- 
rica, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic } its flowers yield on dis- 
tillation a spirit known as Ean de Creole, 
and wine is obtained by fermenting itn sap- 
The large berries of the Paconrvnva (Plato- 
nia insiguis) of Brazil are highly prized on 
aooonat of their delicioiis mwcfutn^Voigt, 
AMie, Bug, Oj/e, O'Shaugknmy, 



Wight. | (j. indica, Ciioisr. 

Cam. Gorakah-pws, Sinoh. 
DiK. KMika.paJie auwam ? 
Malbal. Tam. 
SMS. We&ohiatedwttaf 

Teii. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
1,500 feet, grows in Travaneore and in the 
foresta of Malabar, is very alrandant in Te- 
nasserim, aud very common in Siam and 
Cambodia. It yields a pleasant tasted acid 
fruit. — Eng. Cyc. Drs, ^i/wZte, Mason. 
TkmiU*. See (Tamboge. 

GARCINIA CORXKV, Ltim. A tree of 
Moulmeiu, Pcnang, and Amboyna, with a tall 
though nut very thick trunk. The wood is 
heavy thongb notTery faatd, like horn, and ia 
nsed for the handles of fbols. The yoang 
trots are used also for house building pur- 
poses, but the timber of old trees is too hard 
to work. The fhutbasaresiBOW smell. Vr, 
O'Shau'jhncasy, Eng. Cyc. £oafr. li,J». 229. 

GARCINIA COWA? 

TouDg-tha-Iai, Bvku. | Cowm, Hlirob 
Toaiig>dft>Iai, „ I 

Garcinia cowa was fonnd hy Jfn. Hamil- 
ton and Roylo, M. D. at Monghir. 

GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Wall 
Ganibo^'c Tcco, Eno. | Tha-nat-dan, Bi Rsr, 

Dr Wight considers this to be the gam- 
boge-tree of Ta;troy and Monlmein, and not 
improbably of Siam, the juice iaqnite emnl> 
sive, it conld be used readily as a pigment. 
All the other poioes of the G nttiferee exa- 
mined are remnona, and do not mix with 
water, in sli rt are not emnlsiYe. Dn. 

Wight and Cliristiimt. 

GAKCIXIA GLUTINTFERA ? Aimlie, 

Pauichekili maruin. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list of Coimbatore 
woods that he had not himself seen and veri- 
tied, aud it was introduced in the hope that 
some rerident on the Malabar coa-st, would 
favour him with specimens to determine ita 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gibson 
believes that a Diospyros must be here meant, 
bat thinks it may be that the Garcinia syl- 
yestris of the Bombay foreata is allnded to. 
If HO, the tree, he says, is common in the 
southt rn Konkan, Malabar and Canara: al- 
ways jilaiiteJ, affording a good wood and 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof ia ex- 
tracted by boiling the vegetable concrete oil 
'*kokum." The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having an 
agreeable add.— I)r«. Wighiand Qibton, 
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GARCINIA PURPUREA, 
GARCINIA GUTTA, R. W. 

Cambogia gutta, Linn. 

A tree, native of Ceylon, not nncomtnon 
nbout Colombo, and generally on the sonth- 
west coast of the iHland. Produces a kind 
of gMiiboge.^1Fi^« niuHn., I 126. 

GABCINIAMANGOSTANA. Zann, 

lluigMtoeii, Site. XMaggnate, Mal4T. 
Mangeestun of Bombay. 

iLinjj^si, Bugia of Cel. 
llaiiiggQc, Laxpono. 



Hnnfrgostn, „ 
Manpfjis Malay of 

Mxaga, n 



A tree of the Malay peninsala and ihe 
ArchipolaL^o, which yields the delicious raan- 
gosteeu, the most palatable of all known 
fraits. It is a very handsome tiwe, the foli- 
age, whicli is I:irgeand opposite, bein^ of the 
darkest shining green. The fruit, is a drupe 
as large as a moderate apple, is composed of 
«D oater skin of a soft aod fibvoaa natore, 
brownish red or dark purple on the outside, 
but when cat, of a bright crimson, t!ic snow 
white palp which euvelopcH tlio seeds, lying 
within this, has an appearauce no less 
heaatiful to the aye than the flavonr is grate- 
ful to the palate. Its charart+Mnstic qnality 
is extreme delicacy of flavour without being 
rich or loaeiona. Vnini cnltiTated, as in the 
peninsula of Malacca, it fruits twice a year, 
boinc ri[>t' in Jul)' and December. It grows 
in perfection as far as 1 4 ® N. of the equator 
and 7 ® South of it. A congenial proportion 
of boat and moiahne throughout the year 
seems much more requisite than soil or lati- 
tude for the sncoessful growth of this fruit. 
The coat or rind of the mangos teen frait, 
and the bark of the Katapping or wild 
almondit (Terminalia catappa), arc nsnd for 
dyeing black. It has been introduced into 
Ira van core. Cravfurd*9 Diet. Loio^s Sara- 
wak, p. 72, Manden's HUi. of Smnotro, p. 
97,£iMEft.M.«18. Voigt. 

OABCINTA PEDUNCULATA. RiMb. 

Tikal. llisi). 1 Tikur Hisn. 
A tree of Rungporc, its fruit weighs about 
2 pounds. The fleshy part has a sharp 
pleasant acid taste, and is used in cnrries 
sliced ; they keep for years and might be 
useful in long voyages. Roxb. 

GARCINIA PICTORIA. Rmb 
ncbradcndron pictorium. Curi8Tiw»n. 
It yields Ossara^wnnd, a gamboge at 
laasi equal to that of Siam or of Ceylon. 
GABdNIA PUBPUBEA. 2M. 



lof Ilornhny, F.sr, I Brindao of Ooa 
Xdcam l>utt«r treo, ,, | (». Cochiiionsis 1). C. 

This tree growB ou the western coast of pe- 



GARDENIA, 

ninsular Indiaand in ravines of the Koukan. Its 
fruit yields a solid vegetable oil whiob melts aft 

a temperature of 95 ° . It now forms an 
article of export. The poeda are first sun dried, 
and then pounded and boiled in water, the oil 
oolleots onthesttr&oe, and on oooUng ocm- 
cretes into ft solid c ikc. When parified from 
extraneous mutter, the product is of a rather 
brittle quality, of a pale yellowish hue, in- 
dining to greeBiah,ana mild to the taste. The 
seeds yield about one-tenth of their weight of 
oil. It is admimbly adapted foroompounding 
healing ointments. 

GARCINIA ROXliURGHII, K W. 



O.Ckinbogia. Roxa.Dna. 

not 

G. Zovlanica, Roxb. 



G.affit-iib 
G. oowa^ 



fiOZB. 



Tonnp-tha-lay, Bi rm. | Cowa, HlHD. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
Chittagnng, and scattered over the hills of 

British Onrmah but scarce. Wood not used, 
but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet Frnit eatable, but very acid.— 
Drs. Brandis Sr MeOlelland, Cal. Cat. JSb. e/ 
1862, Voigf, W;^jlJ's Illusi. i. p. 125. 

GARDATiA. Hind, of Kangra, Bergera 
Konigii, Linn, W. ^- A., Roxb. 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains 
of Pyrethrw or fire altars are still to be seen 
on its hills, as also at Ramian, Seghan and 
other places, showing that fire wor-ship had 
existed to a certain extent. See Kaflir. 

OABDBN. Balsam is the flowering plaota 
of the genus Tmpatiens. 

GAHDHX CKESS. liepidum sativum. 

GARDKNIK/E. Cuam. and Schlecht, 
a seotioa of the Order Giaobonaoea. In 
this order of plants there are Bcven scctions.in 
which 283 genera arc included, of these, 
there are 6i^5 species known in the East 
Indies, 8 in Zansibar, 4 in Arabia, 3 in Per- 
sia, 18 in China, 3 in Timor, and in Japan. 

The Sec. B. Gardmia' comprises 

20 Mussaenda, 2 Gynopachys, 14 Stylo* 
coryno. 

22 Gardenia, 17 Randia, 1 Grifiltbia. 

1 Mcnestoria, I Heliospora, 1 Hyptian- 

thera. 

8 Bertiera, 4 Petesia, 4 Fttfennga. 

2 MacropTieranm. 

GARDENIA. A genua of plants of the Or- 
der Cinohonacese and section GardenieM* 
Wight in hisIooDes gives figures of 1 1 species, 

buttheknown spcciesinthe S.E.of Asia arct23 
innutnl)cr, amo na, ani8ophylIa,arl)orca,caIy- 
culuta, carinata, chineusis. corouaria, densa, 
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6ARDENU FLORIDA. 

dnmetoram, enneaadfm, florida, gnmmifem, 

latifolia, longisplna* lacida, iuacrocar}>a, 
rothctaoniiia, mon*ana, radicans, iliaubergia, 
ta^idJ^ oliffinosat and obtusitbiia. 

Two of tbe species Q. florida and G. widi- 
oanFi.arc known as Cape Jasmine.l heir flowers 
are highly scented, readily grown by cuiliri'^s, 
they tiirive in anj garden soil and only require 
a moderate share of water to flower abnndant- 
ly, their colours are pink» white, and ])u1o yel- 
low. G. arborea prows in the South of India. 
G. campanulata is a shrub of Chittagong. ItA 
berry is about tbe size of a golden pippin 
apple and is employed as a aithartiu and 
anthelmintic. One species of Ganlenia (Tela- 
ga. Tel.) is a tree ot" tbe Uodavury forests 
and Dekbao, and fomisbes a very hard wood 
which would be very good for turning. G. 
cariata Wall, grows in the Batticoloa dis- 
trict of {Jeylon.- RUldell, Thw. En. Fl. Zey 
Ian, im9,roigl 977. 

GABDBNIA COBONABIA. Bueh. 

G. OQfltaia, Awi. 
Yitt'gi,i, Bt-Ric. I Ten Khnt, DrBM. 

A tree nf Chittagong and Monlmein in- 
digenous in Teuasserim It produces a pro- 
fusion of flowers that are white when they 
first open out in tbe morning, but 
on exposnro to the snn, become quite yellow. 
Wood used for building purposes. This 
wood has a fragrant smeU, and would be 
nsefolfbr boxes, bnt, nnfortnnately, when 
cut into planks there arc f;o many flaw.s and 
cracks, that it is dilHcult to procure a piece 
of any size ; it is a strong tough wood and 
useful for turning. Fruit edible.— jBfoMm 
Volfjf, C tl. ad. Ex. 18G2, Major Benson. 

GAKDtNlA DUMETOJiUM. Rets. syn. 
of Bandia dnmetoram. 

GABDBKUENNBANDRA. Km.W. ^vi. 

Gttrdeida latifolia, Ro»h, t Cor. pt, 
Bikki, TcL. 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Camalic, the Nalla Mallai, the Cir- 
carst Khandesh and Gnserat. It famishes 

a light wood of little nf^c. Native oombs 

are made of it. — Voi'jf, Mr. La f ham. 

GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA— ? 
Thct-ya, Burm. | Tunp-hsott-pan, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmoin. This wood is made 
vse of for ordinary honse bnilding purpu.scs 
^Cul Cnf. Ex. 18G2. 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. LfWW. 

Wax flower Gardenia, 

Esc, 

Thet-y% Bvum 

Wax-flnwer gardenia is a small shrnb nfslow 
growth, cultivated in .Ja[)an, the iloluecaH 
and India. Both double and single varieties 

2G 



GARDENIA LUCIDA. 

are common in gardenii at AJmeer; the 
foliage i.s beantifnl and the pure white 
double blossom are elegant and fragrant. 
Most Tenasserim gardensi are ginu ed with 
this tastefnl sbmb. Its pore snowy blos- 
soms, strongly fragrant, Smell '* like 
the narcissus atid they contrast 

delightfully with the thick deep green foli- 
age m wbiob they are set.— •OenL Med, Top, 
p. 185. Jfasoo. See Gardenia. 

GARDENIA FORTUXIANA, is a most 
fragrant Cliinese plant and now common in 
English gardens, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticnltamt Society in 184^.— 
Foriune*8 Tea Dietriete, p. 17. 

G ARDENI A G [J MMIFERA. Linn. ; 
Roxb.i W. t : IK. Ic. 

(I'jirtlcniii arborea, En\n. 

Giunmy Gardenia, £.\a. | Cliatta matta, Tbl. 
Cbiri bikki, Tn. | Garaga, „ 

A large sbmb or small tree, with largo 

fragrant tloncrs, which, in the mnruing, are 
white, and become yellow by tlio evening. 
The wood is hard. The natives cat the 
fruit, It gfrowB in Ceylon, in the Giogi 
hills, on tlie Godavery and in the Cirears, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the 
Gntpurba river, grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and nnopen» 
cd blossoms being shrouded at the point in 
pure fragi*ant gnnj resin, said to be one of 
the sonrces of the DikamuUy resin. — GetU. 
Med. Top. p. 185. Voigi, cipiamBMonu. 
Mr. R. Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA Ait. 

Papnra, Hind. Karia^piva, Tsb. 

Kambay maram, Tax 

Bikki, Tat. 
Konda manga. 



Kariiij{QTa, 
KoUcfta, 

Kurukiti, 
Tcdda karioga, 



M 
M 



Kakkiti cbvito, Z 
GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. 

Broadleavcd Gardcoia, End j Papam, Hi.vn. 

Grows wild in the moist Kofah jnn trios 
and ia also cultivated in gardens, it is a 
small tree in the south of the peninsula of 
India and also on the Godavery, wood olose 
grained, and promises well for turning. — 
Ociit. Mfvl. Top. p. 185. Cnptavi Betlhme. 

GAltDEN^IA LUCID A. lioxb. ; W. ^' A, 
Gardo&ia rosinifera. Both. 



TruxTi.hsen.pan, 



BmiM. 

HlHD. 



Crnnb;, Taw. 
Cltinn karintrati^TaU 

TcU-i inan^n, „ 



Kun kbam, As. 

TKay-t!)'.ni.by-:ili, BltRX. 
DikamallijUuK, Grz Hind. 

Grows in the southern ^lahratta conn- 
try, Circar8,on the Godavery.Chittagong and 
Burmah, and gives a close grained w^ood, 
well adapted for the lathe : like that of 
several other species of Gardenia and Bandia, 
it is nsed for making combs. Acnbiefiiol 



GARDJENU TUB6IDA. 



GARDENS. 



vfi^ lbs. 49. In a fall grown treo on p^ood j The Gardenia inrgida of Roxbargh is ft iree 



wH'bpaveraf^elcno-th ofthe trunk to the Hrst 
k^a is 15 lt«t and average girth, ineasnred 
tf6 leetfirom the ground in 3 feet. Its resin, 
Etol)i>piiiii, Tmh., is a strong disagreeable 
3:<eIHargam>re8in ; proonnblein most In- 
laahiaars. It is rnnch nsed by native doc- 
's, when dissolved in spirit*?, as an external 
i^pic&iioa, tor cleaning foul ulcers. It is 
prmAhy some Enr^Msn practitionsrs in 
be5 of worms in children. — FmtUBiurfVoigt, 

' G.VRDEXIA MONTANA, is common in 
itt ^ti)&t and inland jungles of Bombay and 
iaj beiecognined by its straight stem, long 
thorns and general absence of leaTOS. 

■^rcA is harri. hut always small, never 
to more than 3 inches. —I^r. (Jib- 



of Bhootan, both it and G. montana are in 
Wight's Icones, ii. t. 677 and 679.— i>i<. 
Wight and CUbton, 

GARDENS, are kept np by almost every 
Earopean in tbe Sonth and East of Asia. 

Exotics. principally annnals, are largely culti- 
vated fltid exotic veq-etables are grown lor (ho 
table. But the Ih itish India Ciovernment havo 
a large gardenat Sabaruupore, gardens at Gar- 
den Reach, Calcutta, Ootaoamnnd, and Dapoo> 
lee, and they aid the garden of the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society at Aladras. The ]\Tysf)ro 
Government support a good garden at banga- 
lore. A botanical garden is kept up at 
Batavia in Jara, at a considerable expense, 
defrayed bj the Netiierland Government. 
The Government gardfMis, as also those of 
tho Agri-HorticultiTral Societie.s are fur the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. A garden is 
the delight of tbe mahomedans in India, 
who give them loving names as Lai Bagh, 
, Farkh Bagh, Koushan Bagh. Alike amongst 

'■iWdmined with sand, they require a | mahomedans and hindu8,tho formation of a 
*^ Boretpproaohingf to sand than clay and | j^^den as a plaee of retreat is a great object 



«SKDKrTA PAVETTA. Roxb. Syn. of 

Slifjcomie webera. — A. Ki'h'. 

'GiRDENIA RADIO ANS, Cape ja.smine. 
'T-i iroTirite shrnb should be planrod in a 
w! auiored flower bed or border \vl 
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f^t] of water; propagated by cuttings in 
kct^fT peed pots dnring the rains. It is 
imrerf China. — liuidell. See Garde- 



GUBBNIA llESINIFERA. ROXB , syn. 
tfSsdaiftladda.— 

61BDENIA SPECIOSA. Roth., syn. 
<f fittttudft speoiosa.— 'Irmn* 
GiRDENU SP1270SA. Imnr. syn. of 

i Wadumetorum. — Linn. 
GlRDEXIA TET HASPBRMA. 

J^atzni, tuliknkar cif TIazaha. 

^•:d}^l, potkaada, daru, bakshi of KaxoRa. 

i^nda of Rati. 

Ssndidi, Cbikab. 

GAIIDKNU TURGIDA, Booib. 
Knnjoonda nwram, Tax. 

^ Wjglit gays, be only knew this from 
^1 Bpt'cirnens, and was unable to say 
it is a tree or shrub, but believed 
i"B&mer; tilis mod is htad. and close 
and is nsefol in cases where small 
will serve. Dr. Gibson asks if 
''glifs Gardenia turgida be not G. mon- 
,{') and adds *' I do not recognise this 
-P«Qci«rTay;«^j mii&erdo Irad it no- 
^ in Dr. Wight's Prodiomns. If it be 



In Wilson's specimen.s of the hindoo drama, 
which h.e tran.slated from tho Sanscrit, "The 
Nccklnee," and " The Toy cart," contain 
beautiful allusions to gardens in India; 

The garden is now most lovely. Tho 
trees partake of the raptnrons season, their 
new leases glow like coral, their branches, 
wave with animation in tho wind, and their 
foliage resounds with the blythe murmurs of 
the bee. The bakula blossoms lie aronnd 
its root like ruby wine ; the ohampaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of yonthfiil 
beauty ; the bees give back in baruKmy tbe 
music of the anclets, ringing melodiously as 
tbe delicate feet are raised against the stem 
of the asoka tree.'*— TAe Hecklace, Act i» 
po^e 272. 

" Look round the garden with thsss fitately treos, 

Which, daily by tho kin^'R command atteadAd,^ 
Put forth their fruits and flowers 
And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly huHband, and tho tender wife,** 

Toy Cart, Act 8, page 126. 

This play is snpposed to have been writteii 
by king Sudraka, over what kingdom he 
reigned, is not ascertained with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Wilson remarks in bis 
introduction to the * Toy Cart,' page 9, 



""^^enia montana, the tree is rather [ that it may be safely attributed *to the period 
'•^<>n in the coast and inland jungles. Tt ! when the sovereign Sudraka reigned, 
^ ^ recognised by its straight stem, whether that be reduced to the end of tbe 

second centnry after Ghnst, or wbethsr we 
admit the traditioDt obronologioally, and 
place him aboot a oentnry of our era. Tbese 
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^•toot tkbrns, and general 'absence of 
^ weed is bard* bn^ always 
^aeiviqiuiriBg tomotetbain 3 inches.*' 
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GARDXERIA NUTANS. 

specimens of the bindoo drama show how 
little » the change in tbd mutomsof the 

hindooB since the plays were written. 

The British Indian Government has re- 
cently encouraged its European and Native 
Boldiera to fona kitchen gardena md the 
following list will show the time needed for 
the ordinary plants to come to matnrity. 
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a^ecimen of the Theatre of tlie Hhuloos, 
ir m i M a i ed by Mr, WUtomj—Ohow Ohmo, page 
818. 

GARDEN SNAHi. Helix, ^pseist. €ee 

Helicidse. 

GARDHA.BHELA of Kaknstha or Soo- 
ryavansa. A rajah who raled inBaUbhi- 
poora in S. 523, is surmised to have been 

a son of Bahram Gear, one of whoBe sons, 
it is known obtained dominion at Puttnn. 
All that is known of him, is firom a passage in 
an ancient Jain MS., which indicates that 
in " S. r)23, rnjah-Gardha-bhola, of Kakus- 
tha, orSooryavansa, ruled in Balabhi poora." 

GABDI OAVAPU. Tolv. Aristolo. 
ohia hracteaia. — Refz. 

GARDNERIA NUTANS. 8. ^ A 
tree of Japan. 



GARI-GOND. 

GARDUL. Hind, of Bombay. Entada 
pnflffitha. D. C. 

GAREE n carn'acfc and the man who drives 
it is called a Gareowanj also prononnced 
Gadi and Gadeewan. 

GARCIA SILVA PIQUBRVA in A. D. 
1627, visited Persia on :i diplomatic miaaioil. 

GARELU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

GAREliiTA. One of the Coleoptera. 

GARG. A celebfated riBhi and fonnder 
of the Garga family, one of the 66 sub^divip 
sions of the Kanojia brahmans. WiU. 

GARGA. A ruler of the Shaka. See 
Inscriutions, p. 374. Karli. 

GARGA. A hindn astranoaur. See 
Yndhisht'hira. 

G.\RGA BANSL Hon). A tribe of 
rajputs so called, chiefly in Oorakhpnr md 
Azimpai'h. Wils. 

GABGES. HuTD. of Salt Range, Grewia 
rothii. 

GABanSA« Hnm. of Salt Range, Aotoia 

lencophloea. 

GARH. Hind. 
Garh, HiwD. | Gad!, Kiair. 

Gorhi, „ I Gad hi, „ 

Gad, MAua. I Cadh, Hi.XD. WUton. 

Gud, »• I . 

A fort : a houHG ; n fortified village j the 
watch tower in the centre of a village. 

GABHA HANDAL. See InsoriptionSi 
p. 383. 

G.ARHWAL. A district on the N. W. 
frontier of British India, having the Simla 
district on its west, and Kamaon to the east. 
The sanitorium of Masuri ia in Garhwal 
as also the famous hindu temple Badarinath. 
There are forest tracts in the valleys of the 
Giri,Tonse, and Pabar rivers, whioh flow into 
the Jumna. These valleys adjoin the dis- 
trict of Garhwal, in which deodar forests 
are in abundance ; iu the valleys themselves, 
there appear to be detaohed forests of 
deodar, and flome of kail," Pirnis ezcelsa, 
while lower down, there are forests of 
"chili,'' Pinus lonffifoUa, or " salU" as it ia 
called in Garwal. These rivers are all rapid 
in their eourse, and have rocky beds. The 
Tonse river is under the Garhwal and Dehra 
Dun authorities : the Pabar and the Giri 
ran throngh Bashahir and Sirmnr, respoo- 
tively: there is but little deodar in the up- 
per vallcyB, the streams are rapid, and the 
volume of water scanty. Garh wal is to a 
lar^e extent Bhot, ilie language spoken 
is hindi. Mr. Powell. 

GART. Hind. A carriap;e of anv kind, 
from a coach and four to a wheel barrow. 

GAEL .Tbl. syn. of Baknites .£gyp- 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND. A light snhsfanco liVe 
the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decay- 
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soft grains of the piih of wood,^ rtrj 

bitter to the taste. The native druggiBta of 
India call it a foreipn white gum : it is a 
porgei and giveu when vision ia much ob- 
gfeniotod from any canw : one nuuisee with 
olher iDgredionti is ft dose.— 6^1. Med, Top. 
p. 136. 

GAKIKE. Tel. Cynodon dactvlon 
Pbbs. The d'hnrba grass bf India. It 18 
Mcred to Ganesa under ihs name of Dnrva 
or DnrW». T^. 419. 

GARIKUN. Tam. Agaric. 

OARINDA. Horo. Gsnasa diffiiaa. JBos&. 

GARITI KASfUA Tut. yemoniaoi- 
aerea. — Less. 

GAKIAN. Hind. Dipterocarpus lavis. 
Its oil, Gaijaaka UL 

OAR-KULAL Bno. Soja hispida. 

OABBTDlf. A Chinees offioer, as oom- 
miasioner of Gaitolc in HnndsR. 

GASIiAKDS are in constant nae in 
India, amont^st native christians, hindus 
and mahomedans. On festive, ou religious 
and on fbneral oocasions, they are placed 
aroond the hindn idols, over the graves of 
mahomedans, at tho doors of churches, and 
are hong around tho necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtainsd from tbs most an- 
deut time, for garlands made part of the 
bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst tho Greeks. Thus, in Agamemnon, 
ClyiemnsBtfa, in addreasing Achilles, says — 

OAfsieg of Tketb pity my distress 
Soooonr a virgfai miiiMd, tho' falsely named 
Tonr bride : yet I with flowers adorned her brow, 

And fan ^ii^d tliiit I led iior to yoaranuy 
But now 1 to the bloody altar lead. 

Hind. Theat, Fol.ii,p. 08. 
GARUG. 



Lashan ka t«l, ITind. 
Bawling patih minak, 

Kalat. 



Sam, 

lyOHhlia, 

BeUalj, 

Ail, 

Kooblaocb, 



Lusnan, 



Aa. 

Bali. 
Bbno. 
Can. 
Due. 

Tx. 

Gsa. 

Ob. 

GtJZ. 



Shoiniin: Sbnm, Hebrkw 
of Momben zi, 13. 



LahRJui, HiifD. 

Bawung, Jav. 

Allium sativuiUi Lat. 

liawaqg patih, Malat. 

Sir, PsM. 

LasuDSy Sans. 

Sndnlann, Sinoh. 

Ajo !-ativo, Sp. 

Vella pnnda, Tau. 

Yell-UUi, Tkl. 



Garlic is largely used as a condiment by 
all the bindu and mabomedan races of 
India, who consider it a valuable stimn- 
lanl It is added to their curries. It is 
common all over India, and grown from 
the seed or bulbs — tlio latter method being 
most in practice. One of the bnlbe is 
hvoksn and the cloves taken out and plant- 
ed in beds about four inches apart: no 
particular care is required, save watering 
and keeping clear of weeds. When the 



OABH-SAIB. 

leaves dry and withor, then take up the 
roots and prsservs in a safe plaoe.— JBadd^ 

GABLIC OIL. 

T«Ilsi panda jeDaai. 

Tam. 

Yel nil! nvaa, Tbl. 

This is obtained by expression ftom the 
cloves of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed 
internally by native practitioners to prevent 
the leoBffenoe of intennittent fevers, and 
externally in paralytic and rheumatio af- 
fections, —Fimlhipr; M. E. of 1855. 

GARLIC PEAS. £ko. See Cratwva. 

GABH. Hind. Warm. 

GARM. Hind. Panioam aintidotale. 

GARM-AB. A hot spring in Jell, which 
preserves ita temperature throughout the 
year. 

GARM-SAnL Psiis. The term applied 

to winter pasture grounds of the noniade 
I pastoral races of Asia. They are numerous, 
! — indeed erery pastoral mountain tribOi in 
! the Himalaya, in Tibet-, in the Afghan and 
I Balnch mountains, in Arabia, SyriH, Persia, 
and in Kurdistan, has its wintering region. 
The provinee of Fan has its Gs«m*sair and 
its Sarliad or Sard-sair, its mrm and cold 
climates. Tho Kashg-oi, are a nomade Tur- 
kish tribe of about 12,000 families, whoso 
chief is the lUKbaai of flars. They and the 
Bakhtiari from the warm pastures of Ara* 
bistan and the head of the Persian Gulf, arrive 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan. At the 
approach of winter, hirth the tribes return 
to their respective Garm-Saar or wint^'ring 
lauds. The entire Kontliorn rejrion of Fars, 
bordering on the Persiuu Gull, is called tho 
Gamuaer or " hot region." It extends from 
the sea to tlio latitude of Kazeroon, and 
ruus parallel with tho Persian Gulf, Iroui 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of 
Laristsn. From Bnshire, eastward, as far as 
Cangoou, the tract is named the Dushtistan 
or " land of plains." The Tungistan, com- 
monly pronounced Tungistoon, or '* narrow 
land," is a small tract of land east of Bu- 

shiro. Tho p^rrator portion of the people of 
tho whole Garra-sair, conKists of an indepen- 
dent lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession. 

A huge wall of mountains 55cprirate3 tho 
Garmsair, or low region, from the Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair, signifies the cold region, but it 
is also termmi the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifyinf^ " boundary or frontier," but gene- 
rally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold or the high table-land of Persia. 
One of the most oonspionoos of these^ is an 
abrupt lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where coal 
occurs. In Fars tho Gurm-Sair of Sijistan ia 
a narrow tract of country along the lower 



GARNET. 

course of the Helmaiid. The Bahich races 
seem to pronoonoe it " Gormsehl" or Grarm- 
aail, and one of their wintering placea is 
north-west of Noosliky, and diKtant about 75 
miles. — Pottitiger's Trauelg Beloockistan and 
8ind, p. 103. BmL 

GARNET. 



Fa. 

GSB. 



I Granati, Lat. 
f Yakttt P H4I.AT. 

., ' S;j,tii:-i-ir.alit:ib, Pkhs. 
Bind. | Gnuiatnoi-kjinen, Rts. 
It. I Gnnsdas, Sr. 



Grenat. 
Granat'^teiili 
Granatea, 
Tarabra, 
Graoate, 

Garnet is a word sap|po8ed to be derived 
from the Grenatici, snecified by Marhodns, 
the red hyacinths of the Roinans is one 

of the inferior gems, of which there are 
many varietie.s. Some of them are probably 
distinct specien ; but agreeing in form, and 
some other properfcieB, they are classed to- 
gether. It oooors erystallised, massive, and 
granular. The varieties are : — 1. Al man- 
nine or noble garnet. 2- Grossular gar- 
net. 3- Cinnamon stone, essonite, hessonite 
or kaneel stone ; roniauxonite ; hyscinth. 4. 
Common lime garnet. 5. ^lagnesia garnet. 
6. Iron garnets 7. Common iron garnet; 
rothoffitc; alloclorite. 8. Meluuite ; pyreneite. 
9. Colophoiiite. 10. Uwarorite. 11. Pyrope» 
aimandine, hezahednd gamete 1 2. Helvine or 
tctrahedral garnet. 13. Idocrase or pyrami- 
dal garnet. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
niica-slate, horabler.do slate, and gneiss, and 
less freq^ueutly in granite and grannlar lime- 
stone. It is fonnd sometimes in serpentine 
and lava. The best precious garuet.s are 
from Ceylon ami (Ireenland. Gros.sulurite 
occurs ill the W'llin River, Siberia, and at 
Tellemaikeu in Norway ; green garnets 
are found at Swartseobnrg Saxony; Me- 
lanite in tbe Vesuvian lAVas$ Oavaro- 
vite at Bis^er.sk in Rnsisia; TopnzoUlo at 
I^lussa, Piedmont; Aplome in Siberia ou 
the Lena, and at iiwartxenbnrg. Gai*- 
nets also occur in several parts of tbe 
United States. Tlie Garnet is the Car- 
bnnculuR of the Romans. The Alabandic 
Carbuncles of Pliny were so called be- 
cause they were cut and polished at Ala- 
banda. Henoe the name Alsmandine. The 
clear deep red garnets make a rich gem, 
and are much used for ornament Those 
obtained from Pej^u are most valued. They 
are cat quite thin on account of their deep 
colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used for the 
same purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
used for the same pnrposes as emery. — 
{Bag Cii'-.) Precious garnets, or almandines, 
in the form of pebbles, are often seen for 
sale among the Burmese j but it is not cer- 
tain that any are found in the Tenasserira 
Provincee. Mineralogists say tbe most 



GARNET. 

beautiful come from Sirian tlio capital 
Pegn. In a creek on the Siamese ude 
the Tenasserim valley. Dr. HeUer si 
** rubies are found. They are however flf 
very inferior description" — probably si 
nets. The common gaimet is occasional 
seen in the sands of the rivers, but it is a 
abundant.-«-(lfaiOM.) At the Msdtss Eil 
bition of 1857, OMnets, Carbanclet tt 
Ruby Garnets of very gt^od quality, we 
exhibited from Nellore, Masulipaiam f.i 
Bezwarrah,but they were not nearly soUr^ 
as the gamete (rom Mysore and CnddM 
shown at tbe Exhibition of 1855. Then 
variety of the g^ra is very general!}' 
ed over India. Its geognostic position, 
the hypogenic or metamorphic schists, mo 
particularly near their line of junction vi 
plutonio rocks, or trap dykes i for isitsu 
in the crystalline and metalliferous areas 
Salem and Xellore, whence tlie tine>t in 
tals are procured, and 8old by the uaii 
merchants at an insignificant price. Cut 
phonite is not uncommon in these tract«. 
also in Mysore, the Neiigh ernes, the Ci 
natic, and other provinces of Southern Im- 
It usually occurs in the granite, aasocini' 
with the hypogene schists. That besotif 
variety of dodecahedral garnet, called cr 
namon-stone or essonite, was discnvpr< 
by Dr. Benr.a, in the Keil;:^herics in the 
gene hornblende rock, near the Seven L' <if ; 
Hill, where entire portions of the wdta' 
formed almost esolnsively of tte ^ 
essonite and hornblende are inltf!g**^ 
rate crystals, imbedded in a pasta ofcoo 
pact fel.«par and hornblende -, the forinff' 
very liable to disintegrate, leavinir in fi*^""^ 
out, smalt cavities in the rock. <ireen ^ 
net is of rare occurrence : the only 1 x-ai:; 
where NewbnKl discovered this i:tin 
the Salem ili.^trict at Sankeryunwi.', I* 
11° 29' N., long 77= 58' E., a««uci»M 
with other green crystals in quu>^ ^^'"^ 
penetrating hornblende sohist. Tbe 
IS associated with crneisft, garnet rooK', 
iiolitic schist, and altered lime-st one, thro* 
into disorder by the intrusion of a |wp''.^' 
tic granite. The green garnet is not toanii 
any oonsi^raUe quantities. A mine of pr* 
cions garnet occurs at Gharilpit. a^' 
eight miles south of Palunshali, ia 
derabad country, in the detritus of* g'**'" 
rock, penetrated by trap-dykes, and coni 
posed of mica, garnets, kyanite. q»a 
and felspar Dr. Voysey, stAtes t''*^'^ 
precious garnets are found at the *^^P*ij 
eight or t*;n feet in the allavinm at tbe w 
of the rook. The snrfoceofthe r(>elc ni> 
soil were strewed with garnets in g«*' 
fusion, bat these were geoersUy ot«^ 
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GARO. 



foarsp kind. Thr- 'j-anu'tfi wlion collected 
ure gently pouudeci, uuU tlie bad ones broken : 
tliose which snmTe the blows are reckoned 
of good quality. In a river near tlie iftin- 
zcrabad ^'hnt in Mysore, tlio natives search 
for garnets, wliiob are sold ut one rupee 
eikcb. The/ occar there as depositB ttma a 
liill of Mica schiafc winch occurs liif*her Tip 
the river, which Cnptain R. Roberts of the 
Kug^ineers loliowcd up. The garnet is classed 
among8tgemfi,1mt onlyone Tarietyis of ralae, 
and inleriorkindsareso plentiful that,insome 
parts ofCiermany, they arc even employed as 
atluxiusmelting iron. InSouUiern Judia they 
are almost universally employed by the eatler^ 
the stone-innson, and others, as a substitute 
for emery, under which iiiune the coarser 



GARO. 

where they have houses. Garo is the rnrr^^f, 
famous mart for wool in Chinese Tartary^ 
and there is a fiitr of 10^000 or 32,000 pe»t 
plo in July, well attended by mercbanta 

troiu Kumaon, Koonawnr, and Ladak, and 
soiuutiuiea I'rom Yarkund. Wool, borax 
and salt are the principal exports, and these. 

articles arc excliau^ed for the produce of 
the plains of India. The country about 
Garo must be very elevated, since tixe only 
pA>dnctions are prickly plants and small 
tuft?; of shnrt brown grass. It is the great 
suinnicr mart of Giiari Khorsurn. The }>ass 
over the range between Garo and the Sutlej, 
is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is near 
the source of the Indus river. The Garo 
river, is the Singge-cliu or Indus, also called 



garnetH are sold iu the bazaai's. Uidike there Garjung-ciiu, and there is no great 
oonmdiimt however, the hardness of which | eastern branch as some suppose. At Gkuro^ 

is only inferior to the diamond, and ranks according to Moorcroft, it is a very insigni- 
nintliinthescaleofhardness,thegarnetis otdy licant stream. — Capt. Genud'a AeeouiU of 
6 5 to 7 o in degree. Garnets are of various ; Koonawnrf p. H-i. See Indus. 



colorBr a circnnistance doe to the varying 

prnpcirtions and combinations of the three 
or four silicates ofnluimiiii, lime, iron and 
magnesia, of which they are coni])osfcd. The 
predons jj^amets are of a clear, deep red, 
and 1)11 account of their depth of color are 
cut by the jeweller (piik' thiti. It is this 
tbiu stone wliieh is now termed the carbun- 
cle and it is supposed to be identical with 
the hyacinth or essoidte or hessonite. — 
}f'i.ii-iis Mii.-^f'um ll'purt. Kii"J, ^IcCvUi'rl's 
CuiiuuKrcinl Dictionarif, p. o'Jo. fcJcc Coruu- 
dnm. Alabandio Carbuncles. 

6ARNA. HiKD. Carissa diffosa. Hiim. 
gama, Oapparis horrida. 



GARO. Malat. Aloes wood* 

GARO. A race occupying thomountaing 
to the south of the valley of Assam in Lat. 
2i, o 20' N. aud Long. 90 ^ 40' to^91 » 20' 
E. They are abont 40 miles south from 

Ooalpara. and to the north of !^rymensin{f. 
They are a race of hillmon inhabitinor the 
mountainous country called the Garo or 
Qarrow Hills, which bound thenorth'castertt 
parts of Bengal. Thcydift'er in many respects 
from other lull tribes. The Nagn, Mikir, Ka- 
chari, Garotsnd Kha.ssya, are the tive races iu 
whose possession chiefly, are the broad lands 
of the Assam clmin extending from the X. PJ. 
near Kynduaynaiid Naiurupouone.side,along 



the valley of the Bmhmuputi'a to its south- 
GAaNI-KURA. Sahs. Htbiscns canna- 1 ern bend round tlie western extremity of the 

chain ; and, on the other side, Sf>uth-wcs- 
terly along the valley of the ]iurak and 
Surma : these highlands are thus embraced 
by the valleys of the Brahmaputra and ita 
nifluents on all sides but the S. E. wdicro 
they slope to the Kynduayn. The Garrow 
are called by the villagers and upper bill 
people, Cooiich Garrow { though they tbem^ 
selves, if asked of what race they are, wi!l 
answer, " Garrow," and not give themselves 
other tribal appellation, though there are 
many tribes - t the GhUTOw. A Garrow is a 
stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work j of a surly look ; iiat, catfro- 



binus 

GARO. Ta-yan. BuBM. A tree that 
grows in the Molaceas, called garo, which 
the Burmese call ta-yau. Linnwn^ has 
described it as Excwcnn'a agallocha. It 
is abundant near the sea, the juice is 
ssid to prodace the most intense pain, and 
often blindne.s8 if it enter the eye. From 
this the Karen cnll it the " blind tree" ; and 
all are so much afraid of it, that Mr. 
Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
indneo his boatmen to pull up beueath its 
shade. — Mn^nn. See A loos- wood: i^agle- 



wood : Excoecaria sgallocha. 

6ABO, Garoo, Gartop, Sor, Yoogar, ot '> like nose; small eyes, 'generally blue or 
Qnntokb, for it is known by ail these j brown; forehead wrinkled, and over-hanging 
names, is a eollection of black tents inha- ' eye-brow : with large mouth, thick lips, and 
bited by pastoral tribes for six months. | face round and short : their colour is of a 
In winter, the Tartars retire chiefly to 
tS^oou|( cm the bank of the river, two 
stages down the stream, and the Chinese 
guvvmors rcbidc at tbe fort of Tuzbeeguug, 



The women are short 

1 : 1 ' I •> ex pressioii of face ; 



light or deep brown 

and squat, with m:i- 

in the I'eainrLS they <iit!t r little from the 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 

m MM 
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Uritli tlietr persons. Tliuy eafc all manner of 
fbod, even dorrs, frogs, snakes, and the 
l^lood of all animals. The last is baked over 
a slow fire, in Iiollow preen bamboos, till it 
teooraos of a nasty dirty green colour. Tlicj 
are fond of drinking to an eaeess. Liquor 
is pnt into the ttonths of infants almost as 
80on as tlicy arc able to swallow. Tlioir 
xteligion is a mixed hindaism and shaman- 
ism, they worship Mkhadeva i and at Bannt- 
janr, a pasa in the hills, they worship the 
Biin and moon To ascertain whicii of tlic; 
two they are to worship upon any particular 
oooasion, their priest takes a enpr of waffcer, 
and some wheat ; first calling the name of 



GAUPAGARKI. 

each of the other sisters. A son receix'es 
nothing whatever, it being held among the 
G arrow that a man can always maintain 

himself by Inboirr. Tlie woman acknow- 
ledged as chief in each of the clans is call" 
ed Mahar. Her hosband is termed Mtf- 
haHTee. He is her representative in all cott^ 
ccrns, but obtains no right in her propert^v. 
The clan will interfere if they see the posses- 
sions of the Mnhar ra conne of dissipation. 
If a danghter be the issue of the man iage, a 
son of tlie issno of the Muliar's fatl't r ie 
Rouglit in prcttronce to become her hasbaud ; 
and in default of sneh a person, the eon of 
the nearest female relation of the uhar Che 



tiiesnn. he drops a grain into the water; if it ] being of dno age) wonld stand next forselec 
mnikt they are then to worship the sun ; and tion. The hasbands to the sisters of a 



■honld it not sink, he then wonld drop 
another grain in the name of tbe moon, and 
Ro on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god,- of a bullf goat, hog, cook, or 
dog: Exoept milk they nsc everything. 
They live in honsps raised from the 
ground on piles. The youngest daugh- 
ter inherits. The* woman marries the 
brother of her deceased husband ; if he die, 
tho next : if all, the father. The dead are 
kept four days, then burnt amidist feasting 
and drinking and ther ashes bnriedf on the 
spot. A small dish of bell metal with em- 
bossed fi'^nrcs, called a Doo-Kora is hnngnp 
as a household god aud worshipped and 
sacrificed to : and the Oaro brieve that 
when the household are asleep, the T)vo or 
fignre of the Kora issues in search of food 
aud returns to its Kora to rest. The G^irrow 
are nnder British control. They are classed 
as Chcanna (6 Annas) and Das- Anna (10 
Annas) but they consider themselves one 
and the sauio people. They use sharp 
bambn panji or stokes, fonr inches long as a 
means of oppo.sing itivasion, In a ti eufy in 
l^i^, they consented to abstain from hang- 
ing huiuan skulls in their houses. They 
bnild their houses on piles. The Marqnis of 
Hastings' description of them, however, some- 
what dtflers from the alK)ve. He says f liey are 
divided luto many independent communities, 
or rather clans, acting together fVom a prin- 
ciple of common origin, but without any 
ostensible head of their leagne. With th. in 
all property and authority descends wholly 
in the female line. On the death of the 
mother, the bulk of the family possessif)ns 
mu.sti go to the favonrite daughter (if there 
be more than one I who is designated as 
sneh, without regard to primogenitnre, dnr- 
ing the lifetime of her parent. The widower 
h.n a stipend secured to him at the time of : 
marriage. A moderate portion is given to ' 
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Mnhar are called Lnshknr, and it is a deno- 
mination to which a notion of rank isattoeh- 

cd. 

They have frequently made descents on 
the plains. A party of them, in May i 860, 
mnidered sixteen natives of the plains itt 
the North of the Myniensingh district^ and 
afterwards mutihitcd the lx)dies. They con- 
fessed the crime and three were executed, 
in their own villages before their own peo- 
ple. Their accomf^ioet, in number some 
twenty men, were condemned to t ransportn t i( >n 
for various periods. Their object was not 
so much plnnder, as hnman heads to offbr to 
their spint of the monntains. The Ri^ah of 
Nustung one of I he ^whas.syah states sub- 
sequently undertook to arid in raprcssing 
these raids. 

The Oaro, or €htrrow hills, are a oonfoscd 
assemblage, from ) ,000 to 6,000 feet^ Esti- 
mated area, 4,347, srfuare miles. Chsraefer 
of t:ountry, wild. The rock formation i.>^ sup- 
posed to be chiefly of gneiss, or stratified gra- 
niticrock — C IT Jl'i^'J. p.32n Ha^tiiifs 

Prii'fft; Jiutrnnl, \-(:\. II., p:ige l32-:^in. fSt'C 

! Kluissya, Mikir, K.uki, Siughpo. India 31 7, 
327,338,839. 

OARO DE-MALACCA. Fr. also OA' 
ROS. !^^AI^T. syn. of Aquilaria malaccen- 

sis, SonTu rat. 
GAROFAM. It. Cloves. 
OAROODOO. Bbno. Polygahi dliata 

minor. 

G.\T{OriEE. A wandering race in TTooifc 
G A RO-TS J AM PIC A . -1 e- wood. 
OAROU-BUSH. Daphne gnidinm. 
GARPAGARRI. A tribe, dass, race, or 
sect in the Oomraoti district, liinda sn- 
dras, who profess to have the power to pi*o- 
vent the fsJl of hail stones on fields. Pos- 
sibly the term i.s derived from the Arabic 
*'Glmr," ice. Wilson says fho word is mah- 
ratia aud that they are retained in some vil- 



GARUDA. 

l9f«4a>4pari of the establishment to preveni 

lit.' irijurin,^ the crops. 
cm?. Ger. Yiiru. 

GiRKA. A river ranning near Shahabad 

bOadh. 

GAKBAB. HiKD. Andropogon muri- 

GARRAH« and Ubrassa, districts iu thu 



GARUDA. 

emblem or vahan of Vislinn is Clarnda, or 
the eagle, and llie Sun-god both of the 
Egyptians and hindos is iypilied with this 
bird's head. Arana (the dawn), in hinda 

mythology, also the son of Kusy:i{)a and 
Vinuta, is tlie brother of Gurada and is des- 
cribed as a handsome youth without thi'jlis 
or legs. His two sous, Suuipati uud 



Rst of Catch, in which are the towns of Jntayoo, attempting in imitation of their 



father to reach the son, the wings of 
the former were burnt and ho fell to 
i^rhe tri'iM^ liijiossorcs and Ikmily Corvidffi. j the earth: of this the Greeks may havo 

1 made their fable of learns. Aruna's ini- 
3 Pica, ! perfect form has been supposed to bu alla- 
sive to his partial ap|>carance, his head ancl 



finr, Xftma and Lakpat Bandar. 
, GARRULIN.fi, A sub- family of birds 

It tunjpnse-i two seetions: 

a iUgpies, 4 gen. 0 sp. viz. 
iDemfaarilti^ 1 Crypserina, 1 Temnoms. 



\. Jay^Magpies, 6 gen. 10 sp. viz : 2 ' body may bo seen, but his k ^rs are yet in in 



^<Q,3Psitorhinns, 2 (lurrolos, Perisoreos, 
1 L !>i!(X?itra, J Turiiriirra. 

GaKRAU, often w ritten Gharra, a river 
i(d«Panjab, the modem name of tiie an* 
wtHvpliasis. See Qharra. 

^;aRRI Hixn. Arandinoria falcafa. 

'•IRRUL\(^IN.K. A sub-faiu.ly of 
fe-'iv of the tribe I nsfs.>-ores and family 
Orr.jjB. It comprises o gen. 27 sp. viz. : 
SdGmoUx,2 Aetiaodnra, 2 Sibia, 1 Gntia 
■ilPkernthius. 



visil)U; night, or lost in the blaze of Surya's 
brilliancy. Tlio images of Garuda are set 
up and worshipped with those of Vishnu, 
in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sonlptarcd iml^ifes of him are also found in 
the magnificent cave rn temples of Elephantat 
Ellora, &c , Ac. lu the last mentioned ex- 
cavation lie is seen in several places accom- 
panying Purvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda 
has many names. He is called Snpema* 
from the beauty of his plnmaLre, which in 
'T:rrilu coir^e/TmH* of Kelaarf, is aflincd I the pictures i f him is of rich blue, red, 



>^ fkkserti of the Nilgiri.<«, but ditlbring 
laadriits colouring. General hue a I'ich 
hwra liove, muck paler below ; forehead 
•i^^eeb pure ashy ; chin«nd borders of 
^m\(T primaiies, albesoent. Bill black- 
•''i Legs dusky corneous. Length 8.\ in.; 
(■'liiig 4^ in. 5 and tail 4 in. ; its outermost 
1^ ia. less; bill to gape I4 io. tarso 

(^'.m?. See Garo, Indns. 

' ARU. Malay. Eagle wood. See Garo. 
.'HRUBaNS. Hind. B«nhiua,the 

^'■cbx). Arundinaria falcata. 

IHRCDA or GrfU'DA. This demi- 
f*i»of the hinduB, ivith the head and wings 
^ ftnd the body, IcgSt and arms of a 
^^•isofconsiderfthie importance in hindn 
&Ttbology. He i.s the son of Kasyapa and 
' brother of Amna and the vahan 
*• vtMcle of Vishnu 

''^L' D lii^'h or. eaglt'-p' umos ho rides." 

^ A*Arana,thc olmriofeer ofSurya llio pnii\ 
•4* dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
yonnger brother, follow as its 
t lij^ht He is the emblem of strength 
8wiftnei*s, aud besides being the bearer 
omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin- 
iu hindu legends on many very 
*P'**»ot occasions, Aruna in the JSabcan 
l^tm of the Veda, as the charioteer of the 
s«ruing his six horsed car — corresponds 
^'^ Utt Auoi» of the Greeks. The 



and green, C(>li>urs einbellisliod with the 
variety of gcios which usually adorn the 
hindn deities. He is also jtermed Nag- 
Antakft, or the enemy of serpents, Yishun 
rat'ha, or the raban of Vislmn, &c. &0. In 
many of the vai.shnava temple.^, Garuda is 
represented as a man with wings, and is so 
i sculptaied on the pillars, or large plaster 
' figures are placed at each oonier dT the tem^ 
pie walla. In the Elephanta cave, Gamda ia 
often seen with an appendage, and on several 
very old coin.**, he has snakes or elephants 
in his tail or beak ; for be is sometimes 
spread doable beaded, like the Pnissian eagle 
— and one snake round his neck. Bat he ia 
not so represented either in pictures or casts. 
Some legends make Garuda the oflspring of 
Kasyapa and Diti. This all-prolific danio 
laid an egg, which it wau predicted would 
produce her a deliverer from some great 
affliction: after a lapse of five hundred 
years, Garuda sprung from the egg, Hew to 
the alxulc oflndra, extinguished the firo 
that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrita 
(ambrosia)> which enabled him to liberate 
his captive mother. A fow drops of this 
immoital beverage fallint^ on the species of 
grass called Kusat (tbe Poa cynosuroidcs,) 
it became eternally ct)ns"cnvted ; and the 
ser|pents greedily licking it up, so lacerated 
their tongnes with the hlmrp grass, that they . 
haToeTer ainoe remained forked; bat the 
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GARUDA. 

Ikmni of etemiij was ensured to tbeinby 

tFieir thus partaking of the immortal fluid. 
This cause of snakes having f(jrked tongues 
is still, in the popular tales of ludiai attri- 
bated to the above greediness ; and their 
^opposed immortality may have originated 
in some such stories as tlicse ; a small por- 
tion of amrita as in the case of Raliu, would 
^nrethemthisboon. Inall mythologicallan^ 
guage, however, the snake is an emblem of 
immortality ; its endless figure, when its toil 
is inserted in its mouth, and the annual re- 
newal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols 
of continued youth and eternity, and itssnp> 
posed medicinal or life-preserving qualities 
may al^o have contributed to the fabled 
bononrs of the serpent tribe. In bindu | 
mythology serpents are cf universal occm - 
rcnco and importance, and flie fabulous his- , 



GARUKI. 

and refuse and is never kOled* Itf mefol* 

ness was, perhaps, originally the cause 

its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
legend in the popular superstition of iho 
hindas, as with the ibis, and iohnenmon in 
Kgypt, wliere filth and nozions animals 

abound. Mnjor Moor mentIo!>s as one in- 
stauae of this birds boldness of which he was 
a witness, vis. its stooping, and taking a 
chopotl'a gridiron standing over the tire 
that conked it. The Religious hindu feeds 
tiiese birds on holidays, by Hinging up 
little portions of flesh, to which they are 
attracted by the call Ilari ! Hari ! — }f >i>r^ 
p. 417. Coir. Myth. U'nid, p. 374. T.^Va 
TiavoU. Taylors Mackenzie MS6., 
p. 57. CMe. Myth, Hind, Inseriptions p. 379 
to 383. /v' V (/, p. 545. See OarndM. 
Snrya, Vahan, Arian. Nandi, Havana, 8er- 



torics of Egypt and Grcuco are also decorated j pent, fcjiva, Vahan, Veda, Vishnu, V>ish.iln, 
with serpentme machinery. Ingenions and' riAnrrnA -aAartrr * i# — i.- — 
learned authors attribute this universality of 
serpent forms to the early and all-pervading 
prevalence of siu, which is as old as the days 
of onr greatest grandn^other. If snch writers 
weretotrai^ the allegories of sin and death, 
and the end of their empire, they miijht dis- 
cover farther allusions to the christian dis- 
jpansation in the traditions of the hindns 
iban have hitherto been published. Krishna 
Crufihing, but not destroying, thety|)oof sin, 
bas been largely discussed. Garuda is also 
the proverbi^ but not the utter destroyer, 
for be spared one, they and their archetype ! Ka> uk 
being, in reference to created being-*, eternal. 
His continual and destined state of warfare 
with the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by 
the enemiea of the virtuous incarnations or 
deified heroes of the hindns. is a ctnitinucd 
allegory of the conflicts between Vice and 
Virtue so infinitely personified. Garuda, 



GAEUDA-BASIVT. AMutali or deva-dasi 

woman devoted to Siva. 

GARUDA PUUANA. See Serpent. 

GARUDA MALLE. Tkl. A species of 
Jasminum, probably J. angustifolium. Its 

bitter root is used medicinally. 

GARUDA ^lUKKU. Tkl. Martynia 
diandra. Glox. 
GABUDAB. HisTD. Elsholtsia polysta- 

chya. 

GABUGA PINNATA. Roxb. 



Toom, Bsxo. 

Kliyong-youlc, BUBH. 

HnfftHAHSi 



CarriTembu inanun,TAV. 
Oaragaohetta Tki*. 
KaJiign4o, n 



Ka.n<,'liur, 

in Coiu^batore, a considerable sized treOi 
with a round umbrageons bead; leaves 

pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellow- 
ish white, in panicles covei-ed with a 
mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
a small plum, used for pickling. Grows in 



appears the coadjutor of all virtuous sin- ( Ooimbatore, is common in the Hombay jon- 
subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the chas- | glos, whorothe wood is thought of little value; 
toning and triumphant party, and conveys bat might be crcosot^d. The tree is rathor 
bim on the wings of the winds, to the regions I common In the plains and on the hills of 

British Barmah, but the wood is not n\ach 
used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. frj. lu a 
full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth niea,sured at 6 feet 
from the ground is '.» feet. It soils, in Pe-ju, 
at 8 annas per cubic foot. — JJrs. Kiilihdl, 
Whfht, Gibson and Brandis, Oal. Cat. Em. 
1862. 

flARUKT. A town in the Hormara 
district, a sterile province, subject to Las. 
The Gujar tribe occupy Jab-Malan: 6a- 



of eternal d.a}'. Bartulomew says, that the 
veln'cle of Vishnu is called Paranda ? in the 
language of -Malabar, where it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women ; 
and if one of these animals snatch a fish 
from their hand, they consider it as a most 
fortunate onion. The bird hero alluded to. 
Is the Pondicherry or Malabar eagle •, the 
Haliffitus Pondicherianns, Linnrvus, com- 
monly termed the Brahmany kite. It is 
this bird that the friar must have seen 
pouncing on the fish-baskets borne by the 
Makati (women of the Makwa, or fishing 
tribcj, on tlic coast of Malabar. The Brah- 
many kite is very useful in the populous 
fica-port towns of India in romoving carrion 



rnki is occupied by the Sangur tribe, and at 
Hormara in ^lekran, with 4(>0 houses is a 
tribe of this name. The Jiorraai-a tribe say 
they cauiu originally from Sii^d. See Kelat^ 



GASTKEOPODA. 

(USUNDA. HiHD. of Manee Hills^Ca- 

tm ?'ffn«ia. 

GARVAXZOS. Sp. Ci'ccT arietinnm. 
6AS. Sp. Achjranthes aspera. Linn. 
GA8AGASALA CHBTTU. Tel. Aly- 

brpos styracifoliiui. i>. (7- 

GASAKA. San>\ poppy-seed. 

CAS MADDOU. Singh. A snare : one 
u : called gas maddoo, tree-snare, tu 
IstiTiiniish il mm the Bmaller, oalled at- 
■ddoo Land-sn&res.-^ForftM* Eleven years 
tC II, p. 58. 

<jA"^-MIRIS. Sivo. Cayenno pcppor. 

UA:>?Att BALBI. A traveller iu iudia 
lMld70tol58d. SeeBalbi. 

GASPAft ISLAND or PULO GLASSA, 
iab 2» 2b' S. long., 107* 6' B. and 14 
ci'*" from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
tfc. ' -sible for 3U miles, and ia a principal 
■fi in sailing to or from the Craspar 
^^^-Bmhirgh, S«e 8t, Bnrbe. 
' ASPAR STHATT, is fonned beiwaen 
-And of Banca on the west and Billitou 
• 1:^' east. It was named after a Spanish 
t^xu who passed through it from Ma- 

*-<aal/24. Many naW^tors prefer this 

Simt to that of Banoa.— Hura&uf^A. 
'jA^TEROPODA. The third class of 

f^^^2ib, according to the system of Cnvier, 

U.rtai'iis that it is very numerous, and 
idea raaj be formed of it from the 

uVaililieU-siiails. 
•itt'tdiag to other classifications it is 

: -"^od class. It comprises 4 orders 40 

^- ^ and many species, viz, :— 

i. P»r,50HKANCHlATA. 

^A.SiptKjuoBtomate, Camivoroua gastcropods. 
Strombidtt $ Moriotdn ; BnoeioidK) ; 

. Y^^],j(_jjjjjp. CyprcDidlBi. 

Holoctomota ; Sea-snaila. 
rahHies Katidde; PjramidelHdn ; Cerftlsia. 

OS" Mdaniadtv ; TurriU;lli(la» ; Littoriiiidx; 
PaiadinickB; Ncrili(l»: Tarbinidso ; iJalioti. 
^•f Viimdlid»}CMyptreid89 ; PatolUOa) : 

A. In-opcrculatu 
f^ilm Helicide; Liinacid»s OncidiaOiB; 
linnaite. AwieoUd*. 

Opea-nlata. 
^^•Rilics CyclosU.midaj : Aciculi4». 

Ol'lSTUOBKAXCHUTA. 

^A. Tecti-braucliiata. 

Tornatellidas ; BuUida; Aplysiada { 
, ^i^orobiuelildaB ; Phyllidi«d«. 

■ ^- Nudibranchiata. 

**culie< DoridB; Tritoniadw ; -^oli^ i Pbvl- 
KnXKOllAMCHUTA. 

Q^^H n, p. 924. 'Woodward^e 



GAUDA^FALEN. 
GASTRODTA SESAMOIDRS, R, Br 

A curious herbaceous species of orcliis, n:i» 
tivo of Xcw IloUaml, is edil)le, and j)Tcr*'r- 
i*ed by the aborigi nes to poUitocs and other 
tnberoQs roots: being a parasitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically onltivated. 
It flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in 
low or sloping grounds, and, in the spring, ap- 
pears as a whitish bulb above the sward, of a 
hemiftpherical shape, and about the size of a 
small egg. The dosky white ooveriDg re- 
sembles a fine white net, and within it is a 
pcllncid j^ciatinous substance. Again with- 
in this is a tirm kernel, about ns larpe as a 
Spanish nut, and from this a iino librous 
root descends into the soil. It is known in 
Van Diemen's Land and Anstralia, by the 
common name of native bread, also wild yam, 

— Sim Diniids. 

GASSLM See Jaktin. 

GASTOttOSTEUS DUCTORj Pilot fish. 

G ATA. fit NO. ( 1 ) a plot, or piece of 
land; (2) two bnllocks in yoke, treading 
out the grain; (3) a brahmin or banya aa» 
sociatin^ with a sfrnTitrc womnn. 

GATA. Tef,. Diosjn rus sylvatioa. — lloxh, 

GATHA. Sans. A song, the songs of 
Zarathmsta. 

GATFir. Hind. Bell. See Gantha. 

GA I PA flBAfl. A river of the S. Maba- 
ratta country. 

GATRINTA. V. Tel. Hugonia mystax, 

L.— m ^ A. 

GATTARTT. An ontcaat race in Ceylon. 

OA'PTA. Hind. Allium cepa. 
tJATWA. Hwo. A kind of grass in 

Lahore, 

GAU. Hind. Carissa diffusa. — Roxh. 

GAU. Sans. Earth, land, the German 
Gan, Armenian CUwar, land, province. It 
was also a settlement of the Aryans near Sog- 

diana, 

GAUDA. Kac. An ncrricuUnral tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes lubourers, bmall lainiers 
nnder a lease from the land-holders. — WiU 

son. 

GAUDAMA. a Buddha of Borma, prior 

to Sakva Sinha. 

GAUDAMA. An image of Bud<lha Gau- 
dama. They ai'o largely manufa»-tured in 
Bnrmah, in marble, wood, stone and metals. 

GAXJDA.PALEN. A bnddhist iemple at 
Paghan *^ Gaoda Palen/' signifies the 
Throne of Gandarua. Height 180 feet. It 

is cruciform in plan. It is very conspicuous 
in approarliing Paghan IVom the southward, 
with numerous pinacJes and tall central 
spires* it is seen glistening with its whita 
stucco like plastei', far down the Irrawaddy 
riYer rising like ^ dim vision of Milso Cath^ 
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dnl. It is oompaot in ttrnctiire and elevttt* 

rd in proportion fo its bulk. It lias ri mns- 
iiive biist'incut with porches and rising above 
in a pyrumidal gradatiou ol terraces crown- 
ed by » spire htee." From the top of the 
terrace, just below the spire, is a fine pros- 
pect of a vast field of ruined temples 
fitretehing North east and South-west. 

GAUDA. TsL. A bricklayer race of 
binda8. 

GAULA. A milk man, the Gaula race 
nru tall, robust and lair. Those of the Peu- 
insnla of India have no resemblnnco to any 
other race in the Dekban. The name is 
evidently from Gala, milk. They are pas- 
toral and migratory 



6,417 a 

8.1 10 
10,016 



GAWILGHUR. 

Hot Bprings 

Uppor limit of wallnut - 
Upper limit of ch.esnuts 
U ppcr limit of kanchoa' ' 

JRoberi SehUufent 

OAURI SANKAR, the Ncpnnlese name of 
a mountain in the Himalay a of Ne pal in liut, 
27 ° 58' 17" N. and Long. 86 ° 5V 40" E. 
attaininj^ a height of 29,000 feet above th& 
sea, it is also called Monnt Everest;, 
and in Tibetan, Chin-go- Pa-rnan. It is on the 
Nepal and Tibet froittier, and is the highest 
moantain of onr globe as yet meatnred. The 
hindu name ia from Gauri-white, or fair, a 
name of Pai-vati, the wife of Siva ; and S.in- 
kar, or Bankara, one of the forms, as^aiued 



GAULIGAof Mysore, rearbnffiiloes, pell | by Siva. Ganrisaokar is the term in tiee. 



milk and ghee and aocompany oamps.-~*H''t7- 
aov. 

GAULTIUJUIA NUMMUL^VitlA and 
several other plants which extend into the 

North-west Hiuialaya arc also found in 
the Javanese muuntaina nearly 3,000 
miles distance. Some of these liavu already 



been found in intermediate localities, as the is Chin-go-pa-ms-ri 



among the hindn pandits of Nepal : its 
siiriiificatifm shows a rrmnrkable identity 
with the meaning of the name Chamalhai-i, 
the prominent object of western Bhntan. 
The name given to Gaunsankar 1^ the Ti« 
betnnp, vnd that by which it is generally 
known in the northern-most parts of Nepal 



Ganltheria, which occnrs along the whole 
Himalayan range, and in the Khasia, and 
which w^iil probably be found in the 
monntsins of Uie Malay peninsnia and of 
Sumatra; many other Java plants are 
moro uniformly spread over the hilly 
districts of luilia and Ceylon. G. fra- 
grantissiraa, and Or. trichophylla also ooenr 
in the Himalaya, bnt are repreaentt'd by a 
few species in the plains of the Punjab, on 



GAURI SANKAR. In bindoism, is tlia 
term usually given \ o the itlf)l of Siva orMaha- 
devaaud Parvuti) in which she is sculptured 
sitting on Mabadeva's knees, with the boU 
Nandi at his &et and the Sinha or lion at 
hei-s. 

GAUTAM Hind. A branch of the Chan- 
dvavansi, or Innsr fitraily of rajput^i, very 
nnmerOOS in the I twt r Doab, ard formerly 

very powerful. Oil'shoots from them, termed 



the outer slopes of the western Himalaya, . (^j^itaniian are settled in Aaimgarh. WHson 
And even on the Khana monntaiiu. Spiroea OATTTAHA. Also written Gandama, and 
Kamtchatica, chamoedrifolia, and sorbifolia, I Goiama, in the my thical kgwds of hindoiBD^ 



and Paris polyphylla, are otlier Siberian 
/orms which extend into the rainy Hima- 
laya, and Corydalis SiUrica and Nymphna 

puinila arc remarkable instances of specific 
identity between Khasia and Siberian 
plants. 

GAUMEDI. Moluccas. Caryophyllos 
,«romattcn8. Linn. 

GAUNDT. Tel. A bricklayer. 

GAUNRI. Hisn, Trapa bispinosa. 
GAUR. A province north of Ghuzni, 
.gave the Ck>ri dynasty to India. It and 

Pitlkh arc separated from the Seistanby the 
^'arupaniisan chain. See Gour. 

GAURI. See Gouri. 

GAURI COW or GVVARIKA of the In- 
,dian fwest«, is the Gowri Gao of Nepaul, 
.one of the Bovine fiimily. See Bee. 

GAURIKUND. In L. 30° HC, N- L. 
79 ® 3', in Garhwal, is on the right bank of 
the Mandagni, below Kidarnath. The heights 
jiboTO the Bea.ace jm nnder : 



the father of Kripa. 

GAUTAMA. A name of Buddha. 
GAUTAMA. One of the seven Bisbl 

See Brahmadica. 

GAUSAM. Hind. Schlcichera trljnga. 
GAUSUIR, also Jaushir; Opoponax. 
GAUZE RBH. Pbbs. Besoar: Calonlns 

cysticuH. 

GAVAKSHI VRIKSHAMU. 



Tel. a 

species of Cucumis, probably, C. pubesccus 
(Maderaspatanns).— n^. and A. 
GAVELKIND. Exo. The cqaal diH. 

sion of the inlu'ritanro nmoncr^^t the sons. It 
was brcngbt to England by the J at brulhera 
who settled in Kent. It was the custom of 
the Getio hordes, and is still followed by the 
Jharija rnjputs. See Pdlyamlrv. 
G A VIAL. See Gharial, Crocodile. 
GAVITBLLI. It. Bnoys. 
GAVIT. Ti l. See Hindu. 
GAWILGHUR. A fortress and hill 
about 2 1 miles N. W. from Kllichpoor. It 
is in lAt. 21 o 32* N. 77« 2\\ B. in Bww 
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I GAYA, 

■ibUQtof (he Vindhya rangB. Kirae 
kbbjalonn onihe 15th Deoember 1803. 
fbe Giwiljjnrh bQle separate the Tapti jind 

Pna. They rise in peaks to hciiTi-hts of 3,000 
!i f Meaa height of tiic Gawilgbur village 
5 l.:i3 feet. 0. T, S. 

GAWX. Gl'Z. Triticura ajstivuni. 
GA17.SfiI& Fbs. Opoponax. 
•iAW.ZERAH also Padzahr-i-kairi. 

Ftfv Bczoar. 
GiWPURGEE. Hind. Axaotto* 

'\YX. A town in Bahar province. It 
*• > birth place of the Qautauia^ Sakja 

^yais Fit IHan's Kia Yc. It is famoas 
JBTtte hinda Vishnuputl, which is a rival 
coctirpurlof the impression of Baddha*s 
feJaod Gnya and liood'ha Gaya in each 
fi'"? proximity point ont tl)e altet nate pre- 
(^^■icceof the antuizoni.stic iiindoo and 
sects. The Visiinupud had been set 
-r r-^r to Pa Hian^s Tisit. 
^ Gstalese widowers are barred the 
?" -:eof wiving after the death of their 
'fife, as Hindoo widows arc barred the 
|rm>pof takiiif^ a liusbnnd after the death 
I ■4*0 fct husbands Tliis savours of the 
the Baddhaic pneets. There are 
^'^ pbsB of the name of Gaya, one of 
^ii'^isnned Bodd'ba Gaya, Bnddliisti- 
^ GsTi to distincruis^i it from the town 
^^Jh which is situated six miles to th<' 
In the town of Gaya itself 
to ancient buildings now existing; 
''^ cfthe present temples have been 
on former sites and with old mate- 
'"i^- Stataes, both buddhistieal and brah- 
*f ^, are found in all parts of the old 
' .^ nd more especiallj abont the temples, 
*^ tl»ey are fixed in the walls, or in 
rpcfsseg fornnng separrat^ shrines in 
^i^'-"'''^-yard8 of the larp-er frninles 

ocdd ha G;n-a is famous as tiie locality of 
^ kolj pip^^ tree, under which Sakya 
^ » sat for six years in mental abstraction, 
• ■ )e obtained baddhahood. A long and 
' • e<i arconnt of this sacred place is given 
: C inr-se pili:;'rim TTwen Thsanj^, be- 
7^ the jcars A. D. f.^U and G42. Ne 
J^Tw minately all the temples and 
which snrronnded the celebrated 
V^i^^^' tbronghont the bnddhist 

,^p,f8tbe hodhi-drnm. or *' tree of know- 
v^' ^^^''fil tiie object:^ enumerated 
j.^^Chhiese pilgrim can still be ideutiticd 
^ '^ iJieir exact correspondence with his 
^^pUnn Tr. of Hivh Vol. I. p. 223. 

Vol. XXXI I. B^n^. Aa. Soc. 
' * See Bakror ; Punawa ; Kur- 
} Bhitari; Bihar ^ Burabur; 



GAZELLE 

Kesarya; Boddba. Inscriptions, p. 378. 
Lakshmi. 

GAYAC. Fr. Guaiacnm oflfioinalo. 

GAYA or Geddy — ? Jewellerv. 

GAYAPIT AKU. Tkl. 8ida huuiili.s. Wilhl, 
W. mid A. also S. radican.s. — Cue. W.auil A. 
From gayam " a wonnd" akn " a leaf." The 
leaves are used as a styptic. EllioL 

OAYASITAA. The tca-houso pirl of 
Japan. The\' are virtuous ; it is ])art of 
their profession to assist at the orgies of the 
Pans and Nymphs. Hodgiou'a Nagasaki, 
p. 240. 

GAYATRI. From the Sanscrit Goi to 
sin?, the most sacred Terse of the Vedas* 
See (laeti i : (latha. 

GAYEll. Malay. A fruit of Singapore. 
Its seeds are need as marbles. 

GATA KARMA. See Inscriptions, p.^ 
390. 

GAYSA GTTRA. Can Poppy sood. 

GAZ or Gazu, whicli is much used lor 
making sweetmeats in Persia, is a glutinous 
enbstance, like honey, deposited by a small 

green insect upon the feares of the oak 
tree. It is the manna of the chemist. See 
Diod. Sic, Tiook XVII, Chap. VUI. Ferritf 
Joiir»., p. oOO. Sec Gazanjabin. 

GAZA. An aneient town which has stilt 
1 5,000 inhabitants, is above 15 miles S. of 
Askelon, upon the ed'jfe of the desert, to 
which It stands iu the saino relation as a 
sea port to tlie sea. Eolheus Travel from 
the Eagtf p. 240. 

GAZA half a day's journey from Jaffa, 
occupies the summit of a mount about 3 
miles from the soa, and contains about 2,000 
people The king shall p. ri-h from Gazjt.'^ 
" Baldness is come iip«7n Gaza." See Zech. 
IX, 6, and Eeek. XX v. 16. Robituon's TraveHf 
FaJeHhio ,nifl 5'//ri"*t, To/. 7, p. 23. 

GAZAXJAHIX. Pkks. The manna pro-- 
dncod on bianclies of the Tatnarix Indica, 
by the punctures of the Coccus maniparua. 
lliis is often called Arabian manna, to dis- 
tinguish it from TnranjHbin, Persian manna, 
from the Shir-kist or Khorasaii manna and 
from Sicilian manna* See Gaza. 

GAZKE PEER See Hot Springs. 

( ; AZI'fjF^Fi. The name given to several 
speeies of antelope. 

The Indian Gkzelle is the Antelope Arar 
bica, KnitjtrirJi. 

TiieGazollarufico^lis isaboaulifal Antelope* 
af Eastern Africa, known tlirre as the Andra. 
It is gregarious anid resides in herds iu the 
desert between Nubia, Dbngota and Kordo- 
fan. It is 6 feet 4 inches long and 3 feet high 
at the shoulder. Its horns 12.} inches long. 

The Ahu or Jairou, is tho Gazella sub- 
gattirosa and it inhabits all the central 
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}>at'ts of A'^ia around the Haikal lake, Diiuria, 
Porsifi, riud from East Buclmria to the 
Black Sea. Ife awemWes in large herds on 

open phiiiis. See Antelope. CerVli8« 
GA'/AiV. Ti:i,. Ean-k's. 
GAZNAVI, from the town of Gbuznee, a 
dynasty of king's who mled there and orer 
part of India Ironi A. D. 1002 when Mah- 
mud nile<l, till tlio date of KhoBTU Shah's 
death, in 1157. See Ghazni. 

GAZPIPAL. Hind. PUintago major ; 
alHO Ahies Stiiitliiiitia. 

GAZZ.V KQUUIi.EFOIlMIS. E"pi>dl. 
In the Straita of Alalacca this species is 
very numerous at all seMons* and forms 
like the rest an article of food. 

GBKIG. Kknc;. Ooitro, also called Anbi, 



GKB'L. 

GEB'L. Any mountain, the Egyptian prn- 
uuuciation ot the Arabic Jabl, such ns Gch'l 
Masft, GeVl Afrit, Qebl Dokhnn, Geb'l Ga, 
Geb'l Tur. The porphyry qufirrios of Gebel 
Dukhan.thc Mous I'orpLyritis of thelioumus, 
are probably coeval with the celebrated 
breccia quarries of Wadi Keneh, and worked 
in the time of the first Osertjisen, the sun- 
posed Pliaroah who l ultHl over Egypt iu the 
time of Joseph. The beautifully coloured 
porphyries, green, pnrple, and rtd, and niuch 
of the basalt used in aticient Klt} ]'<'an sculp- 
ture were derived in p^rcat measure from 
Gabel Dukhau and ita vicinity, whence thef 
were probably conveyed to Coptos on tlie 
Kile, and thence easily distributed to varions 
parts of Ki^ypt. The Wadi from Gehcl 



find in Bootixn, Ba, or Ke Ba. The swelling | Dukhan to Keueh, the ancient Koinipolis, 



forms immediately below the chin, extend 
ing from ear to ear, and grows sometimes to 

such an enormous size as to han^ from the 
throat down upon the breast, lb prevails 



_ little N. of Coptos, is to this day called the 
Stikkot-el-Arabiyeh, the High road of the 
Carta. An inscription on the frieze of the 
temple near Geb'l Dukhan. b^ars the name 



throat aOWn upon i-ue urciw*. M.\t picvima , i/uiupiu Mt-in i i^iin.A...... 

among the people inhabiting the Momng, of the emperor Adrian, with tiio surname of 
Nepal, and Almora hills. It is particularly Trajani whose son, by adoption he was. The 
met with in the low lands adjacent to these ' temple is dedicated to Serapis the groat, 

. ... ^ .1 i> _ _ 1" »' ii 1. / 1.:.. „f ni.i^-i-t oii<4 f.lio $$nii 



hills, from the frontier of A.s.sam, through 

Biojee. 7*«r»er» Embasny, p. 87. 
GK. HiNi'- Corylnx colurna- 
G 1 : A S f ER LIAiBATUSaudG.mammasa8 

are Funnri. 

GE BANG PALM. The Corypha gebanga, 
BlutM, of Java, a useful tree, thousands of 

boys and girls are employed in fabricating 
it.-s loaves into baskets and bags: thatch, 
and broad brimmed hats are made of them ; 
fishing nets and hats are woTen from their 
fibre and ropes are manufactured from their 
stalks Seeninn. 

GEBANT^, also known as the Gatabmi, 
a rare who occupied the country imnie- 
diatclv wiiluM the Stiaits of Hah-nl-Mjindcb. 
Their'sea-poit wasUkelis, which waslongthe 
centre of commerce between Europe and 
the East. Itn ruins are situated about a 
mile inside tlip Straits, at n ])lace called by 
the natives Dakooa. Sec Ukelis. 

GEBBB. An island in the Etistem 
Archipelago, between N. Guinea and Gilolo, 
not fiir from Gilolo. The island is occupied 
by a Negro race, with nose flat \ the lips 
thick and projecting, the complexion a dark 
diTO, the eyes deep seated, and, on an 
leverage, the facial angle 77 ^ , but as high as 
81 ®. In Gebbe and Waigyu and in some 
parts of the coast of N. Guinea the complex- 
ion is lighter and the peculiar texture of 
the Negro hair is absent. See India 353. 
t^apuan. See Geby. 

GEBRAUNTE MAGNESIA. Gitf.Hag. 
ncsia nsta. See ^lagnesia^ 

GEBY. See Gebbe^ 



(with his titles of J'luto and the Sau, 
MI HAi.'^iMKrA Afits APAiii Ai and to the other 
gods iu tl»c same temple. Small tomfdo.s, to 
Sarapis are very common in the vicinity of 
ndnes and qnarrieR, as Pluto is supposed 
to preside ov«r douions and the evil geniif 
who, the orientals iniairiiie, watch over the 
treasures of the earth, Gebel Dukhati lies iu 
about latitude N. 27® 16^ and longitude 
E. 33. There is an ancient road leading 
from it to Myos Hormns, an old port on the 
Red Sea from which it is distant about '6i 
miles as the crow dies. 

In Wadi Billi, there are ruins of signal- 
posts, mile-stones, guat(l-honse>!. forts, wells 
and stsktious. Near Ain Abu Mnrkiiah are 
quarries, and traces of buildings, S.'ikiya 
or watering places, gardens, a citadel, maga* 
ziiies, brotlielfl, sacred groves, temples, 
priests residence, baths, forum, villages, 
grottos, pottery, green sarcophagus, troughs, 
blocks of green, and jmrple porphyry and of 
black t^ror- veined breccia. Many tarantula's, 
"Aba bbebbath" literally, father of the 
spiders. Wadi Gnttar runs in the direction 
of the crags of Gebel Dukhan, but after 
passing the well in the middle of tlic Wadi, 
it sweeps 80uj;herly towards Gebel Aitarash, 
runs into Wadi Keneh receiving along its 
course the Wadi Altarash, Gerzoo Kohel and 
others. The well station in the middle of 
Wadi Guttar below the Macra, is 150 feet 
square *, it contains remains of buildings with 
strnni; walls and there are the remains of 
bnililinfT'S* siriblesand oni-lumsos <inT>i*Uv At 

Toiloat cl Uui| Gesher, is u Homau iitutioa 



GECKO. 

of uubarnt brick with an area of a fort with 
towen at the ansles : it bean S> St W. by S. 
from Gebel Dakhan. A large gateway in 

the centre opens upon the va1I(>y. The cn- 
cloBore contains a saki, anda cibtoru oi cemeut 
200 feet by 1 fi. The old Roman station of Ge- 
bel Gir t iTids on a hill Tliero uro still the 
rrriKiins of a refcrvoir aud n lake oQO feet in 
diameter and 20 feet deep, also of several 
ctBtema and three aqnednots, attached to the 
gtiition. In the valley are the traces of regu- 
larly laid out stables and lodgings built of 
litnestono. The Eastern Desert of E'ju/d, 
from CMtel Afrit^ by ih9 ancient i'oqihunj 
quarnes of Gfhel Dukhant near to the old 
stafiwi of Gthel Oir, wifh a hri'rf nccnunl of 
the rtUm at Gcbel DuUiaa hj Hekekyan Bey. 

GECARCINUS. A genns of land crabs, 
called by the French Tourlouroux, Crabes 
Pfcints, and Crabes Violets. Q, Garnifex 
and G. birtipos occurs in India. 

GBGHG9ANGI. Tel. Gelastrns mon. 
tana, R. 

GKCKIII-SnrM. Bkso, Broad bean, 
LabUb- aiauroearpum. 

GBCININiB. A 8nb-&mny of Inrda of 
the family Pic:id«, as nnder— 

Fam. Picldio. 

Suh'jnin. Campo])hilea{e, G gen. 16 s^. 
▼tz., 1 Caiu!)-'()hilas ; 2 Hemioerooa; 4Hemi- 
lophua; 3 i/harysooolaptes ; 2 Brachyptenis ; 

4Tiga. 

Sub-j'iif/i. Gecininae, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12Geciniis; 1 Gkusinonlns; 3 Meigly|)tcs ; 
8 Ificropternus. 

Snh-j'tm. Picina», 2 gen. 15 ep* viz., 
1 Dryocophus; 14 Picus. 

Svb-fam. Pienntnino;, 2 gen. 3 sp- viz., 
1 Pienmnns ; 2 Saaia. 

Snh.finn. Ynncin», 1 gen. 1 sp. Tl*., 
1 Yuux torquilia. 

SiUhfatn. Indicatonnffi, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
I Indicator xaiithonotus. See Birds, p. 4 70, 

Oi^CKO. A ^onus of Siurian reptiles, 
of the uaLural family Geckotidse, the species 
of which are widely distrilmted throughont 
the world. In the Malay tongue, they are 
CJiUed Ti)kke or Tokai. In Tltn-Tiiah, the ordi- 
nary call of the house Gecko is *' Tooktay." 
Thij are harmless, bnt their sndden dear 
call, and their bideons formaalai'm strangers. 
A French tniveller, M. Tonqnct, hoirins^ his 
name pronounced, repeatedly answered to it. 
'*Eh! bien,'* nntil made aware that it was the 
Gt'cko's call. There are in Ceylon Henii- 
dactylns macnlatus, Dkiii <jI Bib., II Les- 
oheuaultii, Uum cl Bih.y H. frenatus, Schle- 
gd. Of these, the last is very common in 

the hou.ses of Coloinb;). Colour grey ; sides 
with su'J dl gninuloK ; thumb sljarl ; chiu- 
sUieldii fuur : tail rouuded with a trausvursc 



GECKOTIDv^J. 

series of small spines ; femoral and frenal 
pores in a oontinnona line. 6'ray, Listrds* 
p. 153. The Geckoes, frequent the sitting 
rooms, and being furnished with pads to 
each toe, they are enabled to ascend perpen- 
dionlar walls and adhere to glass and osil- 
ingt. 

The Toltai or Tskks^ Malay, Le Gecko de 

Siam of Cnvier, are numerous in Siara but 
also occur in Java and other places of the Ar- 
chipelago. It is from 6 to 9 in. long and 
marked with red and green spots and frequent 
tubercles. CrawfnrtJ's Einhasj^y. Te)infnt'g 
Sketches of tl^e Natural Hutory of Ceylun^ 
p. 2S1. OoMe'« Naiurai Hkhry, p. 31. 

GEG£OTID.fi. A fiunily of 
reptiles. 



m I 



Gen. Gecko \orm ^L^rr. 'Hnngal. 

mauH. Teiiasscriiu. 
Gen. Rocvesii, China. 
Gen. ChinenwiB, „ and Japan. 
Gen. Honarohions. Amboyna, Borneo, 
Gen. Smithii, Piniiri-,'. 
Gen. G. stentor, Cantor, Audamaoa 
Gen. PlyohoawoB ohomaloeBplialnm. Dam. ei BA., 

Gcu. Ilomidactylua cocta)i, D. ct B., Calcutta. 

H. Xelaarti, Thoob., Ceylon. 
H. Lo8choT]aaltii,.D.«t^j Nilgii^ 

Ceylon. 

H. maculatuB, D. et B., Ceylon. 
U. 8ubl(S7ia,0niy, Hoi;goi, Ceylon. 
H. fasciatns, Gray. 
H. frcuatua, Geykm. 
H. vittatas, ,» 
Gen. Periprn Cantoris, 2>. H B., Awdamaas. 
Gen. Nycteridium platynrna, Sckneid. 
Gen. Duryura Berdmorei, JHyth, Mergoi. . 
Gea PheUnuna ospediannm, P«r., Manrib 

P. Antlatnanenae, lUjth, Andain. 

Gea. GjDinodactylus Jcrdonii, Theob. 

G. Geekoidea, Spir , Salt range. 
G. trie<lius, O'inth., Ceylon 
G. palcheUuii,Gfray, Pinang, Siogapora 
G. fmatttt, OvniLf Ceylon. 
G. Kandianng. K' linrI, C<'vl<>n. 
G. ily.soriensis, ./cr'/oii, Btui^aluro, 
G. Indicus, Ora^f, Nilgiri 
G. Malabaricna, Jerdon, Malabar. 
O. littoralte, Jerdon, UalabBr. 
G. Difcaiifiisis, Sylics, Dekkan. 
Gon. Nuuliinua varicgatus, Bljth. Tonass. 

N. fasniolatus, BlyiK, SabatliOOi. 
Gon. Pud I 

Gen. Eublfi)liuria llardwickii, Cliiabaaaa, Pinang, 
Chittagong. 
G. macularis, hlyiht Salt range. 
Gen. Homonota flueiata. JVIytfc, Central India. 
Gen. Plntyams Hclmridi riauus, Java. 
Gen. lioltalia miblv id. Inilia. 
Ccn. P< ropna mutilutus, Manilla. 
Geo. Theooayx aeycbellensia, S^chellos. 
Gen. Pentadaetrlnfl doTaneolTfi, Calcutta, bdkt 

I Gon. GoniodactyluB timoronsis, India. 
I Gen. Cyrtodactylnsniannorsta8,Java,Phi1ipp{l 

C pulchcllus, Siogapora. 

I Gen. Uctcronota Kendallii, Burueo. 

77 mf 
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GEETA. 

GBDANGI MOGALX. Tel. Pondanas 
odoratiasimus. — Ltnw. 

GEDAUN, in Boluchistan, the tent of 
black felt, in which families reside. The 
A^fi g>i«.na call it Kizhdi, tho Turks Kara 
Ulli : and the Persians Siah Cbadr. It is 
tho " Nanidah" of India, from which is the 
ludo-Eoxopean word aonwde. See Afghan. 
BflochL 

OEDE. Tbl. A Bnfiklo. 

GEDB DULAGONDI. Tel. also Enuga 
dolagondi or Elephant oowhage, Mnoona 
Btropnrpim*. Tho firsiwofdsaeati ^'hof- 
ftb oowhage."— X>, C7. 

OEDBE. A dilTin Eanng BoUoog. 

GEDE MANDA.Bi<wteanabahii]iiia.^. 

GEDE PEYYARA CHETTU. Tel. 
Ck>mbretam o?aliibUmn, The words 
mean " hnSklo-calf tree." 

6EDIA. The fruit of the jadK-tree, Arto- 
earpns integrifolia.»XMm. 

QBDBOSIA of Ihe Ghreetka, the modem 
Kekna. SeeKirj. 

OBBLKOPER. Dot. Brass. 

GEEB. A tract in the south of tlie Gu- 
serat peninsula, stretching 50 miles Bast and 
West and 30 miles N. and S It consists of 
ridges and hills covered witli dense forest 
trees and jangles, and full of almost inac* 
oessOble Ihstnesses whidk for ages gave shel- 
ter to robbers, outlaws and the Agrhori fa- 
natics, Baid to be canibals* See ladia^ 384. 
Kattyawar. 

GEERI, GOTOOMBA. Sans. Xantho- 
chymns. 

GKKSB. A small village on tho ponth- 
em bank of the Nile, opposite to Masr-el- 
afik. Its origin is unknown.— 2irie5ifftr*« 

Travels, Vol. i. p. 65. 

GEESH-PATI. Sahs., frcm gir a weed, 

and pati, a lord. 

GEESOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mongol, 
amongst the Mongols, the title of the high- 
est dass of the priests of bnddba. The one 

resident at Oorj^n, is called by the Monsfols, 
Gheghen Kontouktow. The Oorga high 
priest seems also to be called Gecso-tahba and 
IS a regenerated Baddha of great sanctity. 

TlifTf ar,' ^i».00't Liinas under si'veral heads 
at Oofga. hseo Kouren. Koutouktow. 

GEETA. San-s., also Hifa from Gni to 



Kanawar, Corylns laoerai 



sing a hymu 



or boiig. 



Bhagavat Git^i, 



a 



gehlotp:, 

1 divine song, a Sanscrit poem in the form of 
I a dialogue, between Anana and Krishna. 

{ Gcota, is a discourse on the Toga philoaoph j. 

j See Bhagavat Geeta, 

I GEH. HuiD. 
the hazel. 

GKLIAI. Hind., or Gawai, or Ral of 
the Sat^j Yslley, Eleagnns oonferta. 

OEHAR. A large class of diild atealera 
in the valley of the Nerbnddah. 

GEHELA. Mar. Randia dnmetomm. 

GEHEXXA. Tliis valley is celebi-ated 
for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as 
idolatrous, worship paid to Moloch ; to 
which deity parents oft«n sacrificed their 
oflsjiring, by making them pass through 
the lire, (2 King's xxiii, 10; 2 Chroo. 
xxvii, 3.) To drown the lamentable shrieks 
of the children thus immolated, mu.<iical in- 
strnmonts (in Hebrew termed Toph) were 
played; whence the spot, where the victims 
were burnt, was called Tuphet, After the 
ca]>tiTity, the Jews reganh >i this spot with 
abhorrence, on arconut of the abotuinations 
which had been practised there : and, foU 
lowing the example of Josiah, they threw 
into it every species of tilth, as well as the 
carcasses ot animals, and tho dead bodies 
of malefactors, &c. To prevent the pes- 
tilence which such a mass would occa' 
aion if left to putrify, constant fires 
were mnintaincd in tlu^ viiMi y, in oi- it^r to 
consume tho whole : hence the place receiv- 
ed the appellation of (}ehenn& By an 
easy metaphor, the Jews, who could ima- 
gine no severer torment than that of fire, 
transferred this name to the iufemal fire, — 
to that part of the innsible world, in whidi 
thoy supposed that the demons and the 
souls of wicked men were pnni-shed in eter- 
nal fire. — Rvbiiuon's TiuvelSf Fatcgtine aiul 
Siji-ia^ Vol. i., p. 107. 

OEHLOT£,arajpQtTaoefonnded bjBappa. 
They long hdd power in Saurashtra. before 
thoy became saiva hindoos, they chiffly 
worshipped the sun. The name is also pro- 
nonnoed Grahlote and they are also called 
Scsodin. Arore, on the Indns is claimed hy 
the Gehloto to have been their ancient site, 
and they claim to be the Balicaputra who 
occnpied it. They were driven irom Balal^ 
hipura when it was taken and sacked by the 
Hnns or Purf hians. Tho Gohlotc cula is sub- 
divided into twenty-four sacha, or ramifica- 
tions, few of whioh edst 

1 Aharya . • . at Dnngurpoor. 

2 Mangulia. . . In the Desert. 

3 Seesodia ... In Mowar. 
4i Peeparra ... In Marwar. 



2f8 



i CfeKMe and (Mmporainf Frineei, 



talxe PritML 



Er-\s. 



SMiVAt. 



f - i obtaioea. 



m 

784 



|lM« 



Iter 

I 



920 



Chm- 
tian. 



CAliplw of Bagdad 
and 



718 

728 



764 



^ aliphs of Bagdad. 
WaUdUUhCtOiph) 
OimuIL(13thdflb) 



Huham (I5ih do.) 



IBjus. 



A.H. 



86to9» 
S9tOl02. 



lOi to 125 



Bemarki. 



Al-MMiMWc(2Utdo.)136io 158 



709 to 716 Oonqnered India to tbe Gancct. 
718 to721<SIndo conqiienMl. The Mori 
prince of Cliocton' attacked by 
Mftlioiiied (Hon of Kjunm), thie 
General of Omar. ^ ^ 
.783 to 742. Battle of Tcmn, A. D. 788, and 
.It f.'.it of the Caliph's army niip 
a. r Alululrahinan, by Cbarlet 
M artel. 

7M to 776. Final conquest of Sinde, and the 
1 imtne of it« capital, ArorO, 
i clianijod to Mnnsoora. Bappa, 
founder of the tiehlote nee in 
Uoww, MtixM to IlUI. 



Haroon »1 Rashi.l, ' 1 70 to 193.1780 to 
(Uik do.) 



to 



812 to 



Al-Mamooo 
do.) 



•••• 



(26th 



Kingt of Oani, 
AioptigiM. 



198 to 218. 



Soobektef^ 
Malunood.. 



350 



367 

..3a7to4ia 

I 



^r?Bitbe Gehlote have branched the two 
L i ctenis of tlie Soosodya and Abarya. 
^i?,' ire spread over differont ]>ari3 of tlie 
Prarinces ; but, though they some- 
all themselres Seesodya, they are 
^'^J'' hown by any other name than that 
r-hlote. The name Seesodya is said to 
« inra Seesoo, a haro. Their noiglibourp, 
•JioJorsoiae nncx plained reason are fond of 
yj^w'gewiiwiice to them, say their nftfoe 
"^GeUote is deariTed ftom Oehla, aslaTO 
bat the real origin which is tmivmr- 
jjjf believed in Alowar is the following. 

the ancestors of the rana of Mc.var 
^ «ipeUed from Guzerat, one of the 
bf BMne Poosb|mTiiti, found refnge 
^^ ' t;? the brahmins of the Mallia moantains. 
■ fas shortly afterwards delivered of a 
whom pKp V:il!e<l, from the cave (GoVia), 
Jjhich he waa bom, by the name of Geh- 
'"'i froB him are desoeiided the present 
"""of Oodjpoor. Their daim to be de- 
from Noshirwan and a Orecinn 
ff^ice.>s which lian frcqncntly been dipcnsscd, 
^jjj* ibis olaii with a peculiar interest. 
Kajasihan, Vol. I. p. 84. 

^^^UH. HiAD. Triticnm aestivura, 
'''^ % word IB TBfflGiisIy corrupted 



813 to 883. 



L Partition <A tho caliphat amongfii 
Uaroon's sons. The second, Al- 
Mamoon, obtains Zabulisthao. 
Sinde, and Inilia., and ruled 
them till A. D. 813, when he 
became Caliph. 
iDvaaiou and attack on Cheetoro 



987 



$"7 
997 to 1027 



In8cn]it ion of Sancti*'koilDar frooi 
ruins of Af tpoor. 

InvMion of India. 
Invaatoas of Lidia, daotrootbii of 
Ai^woff. 



in the diatriete of India into Goon, Gohun, 

GEKANTAKA. Saks. Asteracantha 
longi folia. Nees, 

GELA. HiHD. Mimosa flcandena. 

GELADA RUPPELLII. See Simiadw. 
GELASIMI, land crabs, most of these 
have a single large claw. They move about 
with that half erected and quickly retreat to 
their holes in the sand. There are scTeml 
speeies known, G. annnli annnlipea; G. 
dussnmieri ; G. tetragon]i]n.-**0oUtft^oodL 
See Crabs; Crastace». 

GELATINE is very abundantly (lifTnscd 
through the animal kingdom. Though not 
contained in any of the healthy animal 
fluids it 18 obtuned in largo proportion from 
skins, from most of the white and soft partsof 
animals as cartilage, tendon and membrane ; 
also from bone and horn. It is likewise 
found in large proportion in cartilnginous 
hshes and forms the natural cement of many 
shells. Fi<om«U these gelatine may be ex- 
tracted hf flimple boiling in wat^r with di& 
ferent pt^antions in regard to cleaning. 
The preparation of gelatine in the form of 
glue from skins, <fcc., is well known in In- 
dia, and deMribed in the Petsiaa works on 
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GELOCHKLIDON. GEMS. 

Materia ^Icdlca nnder tlio name of "ghnr- ^ Tii'v 4 Oceanic Terns, 2 geo. 4 bp. 2 Oaj' 
rce>al-jallad," *' suresiium-i-jild," aud "su- cbopriou; '2 Annus. 



naa.*' From boaes it may be obtained by the 

same process but with the assistance of pros* 
sure and still more onsily if they have Dcen 
first acted ou muriatic acid to remove the 
phosphate of lime. The obtaining of gela- 
tine may thus give rise to a number of em- 
ployments whicli may be practised wherever 
these oU'als are obtiiiuable aud the product 
in the form of gelatine can be turned to ac- 
count. The solution of gelatine which on 
cooling becomes a troranlooa mass, may by 
further evaporation be converted into a 
hard and brittle enbatance well known by 
tbe name of glue. This is made from the 
parings of hides or horns of any kind, the 
pelts obtained from faniers, the hoofs aud 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, dio. In 
France it is made from the raspings and 
trimmings of ivory, the refn5?o pieces and 
shavings left by button-mould makers and 
from other kinds of hard bone. Sise, again, in 
made by boiling down in water the clippings 
ofparcbment.glove leathcr.tishskin and other 
kinds of skin aud membrane. This is used 
either alone or mixed wi& floor, paste, gnm 
arabio or tragaoaath and employed by book- 
binders, paper-hangers and painters in dis- 
temper. Gelatine is one of the principal 
ooostttnents of most of the animal snb- 
Btanecs employed as food and it is arranged 
by Dr. Prout among the albuminous group 
all of which he says " differ from the oloa- 
ginoos and the saooharine principles in this 
respect that they ooniain a fourth elemen- 
tary principle, namely azote." — Royle on 
hiiUflasSfV. 5. See Food. Isinglass. 

QBLBHOLZ, also Tostick. Gbr. Fnstic. 

GELIDIUM GORNEUH. One of the 
Algto ; according to some nnrrafors, it enters 
into the formation of the edible swallow 
nests of the Japanese islands. See Nostoe 
cdulis. 

GELIT. DuT. Litharge. 

GELLATI. A Kurd tribe. See Kurdistan 

GELOCHKLIDON. A gcnns of birds of 
the Family Laridie, Sub-family Stcmino). 
The LaridaB and its genera may be thus 
shown;— 

Fam. Laridtt. 

Srtb-fain. Larlnce, 2 
1 Cut^iiTacta i 4 Lai'us. 

SvlfFam. Stemtna». 

Div. 1 Skimmers, 1 
1 Rhynchops albicollis. 

Div. 2 Jilarsh Terns, 7. gen. 1 0 sp. 1 Sylo- 
chelidons 1 Gbloohelidon ; 2 Hydrochelidon; 
1 Thalassensi I Seeaaj 3 Sterna; 1 Stem- 
nila. 



gen. 6 sp. Tts. 



geo. 1 sp. vis. 



GELOCIIELIDON ANGELICA. Sterna 
angelica : the * Gnll-billed Tern.' Wanner 
regions of the old world* extending also to 
America; Java : common in India. 

GEJ.OXIUM LANCEOLATUM. WiUd. 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii, />. 831. 
G. biforinn, Willd. | Hsai'thiua.bayah, Bcbk. 

This tree is not O. Ihsoienlatnm. Roab. 

andnotErythrocarpnsglomenilatus. — Bhtmc. 
It is found in the Rangoon tlistrict, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth. Wood whit© color, 
fit for honse posts and adapted for every pnr^ 
pose of honse-building. It is c 'lnMi Dn in 
rather open forests, up to an clcvatiun of 4,0(.K) 
feet. It is a very variable plant ; and Mr. 
Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he bad 
seen of the genus, from different nml distant 
parts of India, might with safety be referred 
to one species. — 7'/if?. i?n.P/. Zetjl. p. 27^, 

GELUM. TiHKT. A Monk. 

GEMITORES. The Pigeons, an order 
of birds including one &mily and three sab- 
iamilies, as under : — 

Fam. Columhidao. 

8ub-/am. Treronina); 5 goo. 3 sub-gen. 23 Bpi 
viz.: STaria: STrenmj 8 SpheoooerooB ; 4P&iki- 
aoDDB s and Guiioplisga. 
St^'fiim. CotinnMna^, 7 ^n. St gp. ^i. : 2 Also* 

connis; 3 P.ilnmbuH ; 2 CoIutdI)!! ; 4 Mte Wlffglh ; 
2 Geophilia ; 7 Tartar ; 1 Calcopba{>s. 
Stih-fimt. GonrinB, 1 gen. 1 q>. vis.: CWlmnsii 

nico1>arica 

GE^rS, called precions stones,nlpn preeioua 
gems, are mostly minerals, remarkable for 
their lustre and beantt. Preoions stones 
are frequently mentionea in theBible in Ex. 
XXXV, 27; xxvHi, 17 to 20 ; xxxix, lO to 13. 
Ez. xxviii, 13. Is. liv and 12. £z. xzrii and 
1 6. Job mm, 1 8. Es. iii, 9. They have al. 
ways been in high eateem in all conn- 
tnes where political changes have been 
frequent or violent. From their small 
bulk and consequent portability, they have 
always risen in price during wars. In tho 
great French revolution from 1789 to 1796 
diamonds are stated by Mr. Emanuel to have 
doubled their usual price. The prices of 
those of larger value are also regulat-ed by the 
demand and hy the fancies of purchasers. 

Transparency, brilliancy, lustre and free- 
dom irom defects, to be of value, shoold 
also have associated with them the ex- 
act qnnntity of oolouring to funush the 
desired tint. 

Mr.Emanuel informs us, (p. ix.) that, .as witli 
many other things, most of what has been 
written upon gems is only simple reprint, or, 
at moat, compilation from previoos writers. 
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GEM.S. GEMS. 

THc precions minimis, th on gh mostly tro- i a red hno was snpposet^ by tlio Jews to be 
f-3l.«'Ccar in many countries, nnd pfcncmlly ■ a preservative against plague, and, amonn-st 



u rccica or deposits diflering widely from 
in appeftmaee Imt generally in gra- 
s:^ or gneiat, or are washed into beds of 

^reI^theJ are generally accompanied by 
ii prccion s m e ru Is nnd o ften varioilB kinds 
f are found together. 
)Uaj of those known to the ancients 
H tot now recognised. Akik, Arab is any 
Xffi rf red hue, cornelian or ruby. The 
itrpire of the Greeks and Romans is 
i^r.kxl as intermixed with crdd, but, 
KTcrdiogto Mr. EmBDuel, that of Scripture 
«■ > traospareni bine stone. 

are often imitated and Mr. Emanuel 
kj^ li stresi "n f be hardnesH of a stone as 
■ • .,'ems Don l» lets are partly true gems 
i-* ,iod partly faJso, being a portion of a 
^•^ioioedartistically to glass or other gem 
Lspidariea axe sometimes deoeived 
gems and Birmingham s^^nds many 
|fcecjtgla88 false gems to Colombo for sale. 
I r«ediamr>Ti(l was considered by the Romans 
aij'amht incubus and succiibos. The 
Rhigiiiut poison: tbe jaeinth proenred 
' the sapphire procured favour with 
K-t*! It was on tables of the sapphire, so 
*«ictttioned in lioly writ, tliat the ten 
•■sttoiiaeuts were engraved : it was also 
■PMte preserve the eight; the chrysolite 
i^-^yd wrath. Each of the twelve apostles 
^ 'naWised with a precious stone. Peter 
;i r>er..T.ilin by emoraldand so on. A sar- 
^T38 placed iu the breast pUte of the 
/•sn hi^'h priest, and any precious stone of 



the Arabs, to be useful in stopping ba?nior- 
rhage. The topaz was so named from 
the island Topasion in tho Bed Sea. The 
carbuncle, in Hebrew, Barekat, signifying 

flashing stone, or lightning stone, was 
supposed to fall from tlio elonds, ainid 
flashes of lightning. The Kophck of the Old 
Testament, translated emerald,8eems to hayo 
been aoarbnnclo. The carbuncles of superior 
brilliancy arfi called *' males " and those of 
inf'itrior colour females. 

The value of tiie ruby exceedsthat of every 
other gem. The predons opal is the most 
bcauri fill of all gems. Its price depends on 
the play of colours displayed. The hydro- 
plianc or Mexican opal loses its beauty when 
exjto.sed to water. 

Since the middle of the 19th centnTy,fre8h 
sonroes of preeions stones have been dis- 
covered near Melbourne in Australia and 
at the Capo of Good Hopo colony and mnch 
alteration has oeonrred in tho prices. Gems 
have been selling in India, at 25 per cent, 
higher than in London. In Australia, the 
rare varieties of corundum, the oriental 
emernld and topaz., liavo been obtained, and 
artifieial gems have been more hirgely ma- 
nufactured. India, however, long lamed for 
its wealth in gems, oontinuea largely to 
export them, and in the four years 18i56-7 
to 1800-1; the quantities exported were 
valued at more than half a million sterling, 
four-flfths of tliat amount having been sent 



to Aden and Suez. 

fiikiWiii^ tlie value of j^recmis stones exported from India to all^arta of the world 

from 1856-57 to 1860-61. 









Coontrios whith»'r 


exported. 




Total cx- 
pt)rtetl to 
all parts. 


1 Whesoe exported. 


United 
Kingdom 


IVsace. 


Other U A 


China. 


Arabiiin 

and Per- 
sian Gulf. 


Other 
parts. 




Valae. 


Valae. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


VhIuo. 


Value. 


Value. 


1 




£ 


£ 






£ 


£ 


£ 




16.770 
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1,122 


1300 


260 




971 


21,191 


^ Madnu - • • 


8^05 


70 


S5 








290 


8,600 


: Bombay 
i( AH India - . 




13.00<> 


•* .. 


84,908 


'8,546 


* 5,193 


1,784 


108,433 




13..-H2 


1,157 


86,708 


3,7!>6 


5,195 


3,01.; 


138,224 




9.618 


261 


2,125 


5,000 


50 


• • • • 


416 


17,530 


-? 1 Xadrw • . . 


14,915 




• • • • 


• • • • 




• • • 


184 


15,084 


ir 1 BombaT 

S' All India . . 


22 


3,000 




61,a04 


4.4. 59 


6,839 


2,.'501 


78,215 


24,690 


3,261 


"2,125 


66,304 


4,.'>09 


6,839 


3,141 
746 


110,829 




16,296 




8,530 


1,958 


- • • • • 


27,630 




9,927 


1,000 






60 


• • • • 


630 


ll..'i23 




12.129 






66,318 


8,865 


1,486 


897 


89,195 


S( All India - . 


38,.352 


* 1,000 




76.848 


10,883 


1.486 


1,679 


128,248 




7,645 


710 




10,990 


6.542 


• • ... 


698 


2 r..r, 85 




2,243 


470 
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••• 


1,9J7, 


4,940 


g ) ' Bombay 


18 


l,hOO| 




9o,20r> 


15,018 


3,023 


641 


111.309 


••vlAllIodtft • • 


9,906 


2,980 




101.11)6 


2l,H10 


3,623 


3,289 


1 12,834 






2,140 




7,490 


1,.317 


• • « * 


2,363 


21,965 


V iJidras - - . 


1,578 


115 






150 


• • • • 


913 


2.7 5G 


l\ Bombty . 
^ADlMlia - - 


1 


600 




168,309 


9,3G7 


9,963 


787 


12K 027 


9J84 


S,SASl 




115,799 


10,834 


0,963| 


4,063] 


163J48 
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GEMS. OEMS. 

The prices of geras seem alwrayi to I The other plnco whort; mbies are 
have been higher in Asia than in Enrope. ' is a river in tlie island of Crylon, which 
Ta vernier tells as there are but two 1 descends from certain high moantaijas in 
places in all the East where eolonred-Btonos j the middlo of tho island ; which swells very 
are found, within the kingdom of Pega and I high when the rains fall; but when the waters 
the i,-<land uf Ccyl""- The firHt is a moiin- ' are low, fhe people make it their business 
tain twelve days jooruey, or thereaboats, to search among the sands for rubies, sap» 
from Siren, towards the Korth-esst, the phiree and topasea. All the atonea thai 
name whereof is Capelon. In this mine are are found in this river, are generally fiurer 
found great quantities of rubies and espi- ' nud clearer from those of Pej^n. 
nels or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 1 t'urgut to tell you that there are some 
blue and white sapphires, jacinths, ame- rnbies, bat more ballei8>m\n«B, and an 
thysts, and other stones of ditferent colours. ! abundance of bastai d rubies, sapphire and 
AnioTifj these stones which are hard, they i topazes found in tlie mountains that mn 



11 ud other .stones of various eoloars that are 
▼ery sofb, whieh they eall Baoan in the lan- 
goage of the country, Imt are of little or no 

esteem. Siren is tlie name of the city where 



along from Pegu to the kingdom of Gam- 
boys. 

Coloured stones are also found in some 
parts of Europe, as in Bohemia and Hon- 



»» v» tliey bud certain flint of dilierent bic 

go by water in great flat bottomed barques, \ ness, gome as big as eggs, some as biir a 
which 18 a voytxrre of sixty days. There is ^ man's wrist, which being broken, oontaii 



^^/}^^fS otVegxxresid&B'. and Avab the port ; Hunirary there is a mine where 

Of his kingdom. From Ara to Siren you ; certain flint of different big- 

as 

2**,.*^#'^**^ rewon the woods are , a ruby within as hard aiTd as"Vlc:J^'aTtlI?se 

fall of hons, tigers, and elephants. It w of Pegu." (Chaml^r's Journal. June 1868.) 
one of the poorest eonntnes m the world, ! (^Tawmia'B Traveh, p. H 3, 144.) 
where there is no commodity but rubies; * * 

the whole revenue whereof amount not to 



abore a hundied-thonesnd erowns* Among 

all the stones that are there fonnd, you 

shall hardly see one of three or four carats 
that is absolutely clean, by reason that the 
king strictly enjoins Ins subjects not to 
export them out of his domiuions ; besides 
that, he keeps to himself all the clean 
stones that are found. So that 1 have got 
▼er^ oonsidefably in mjr travels by carrying 
rabies out of llarope into Asia. Which 
makes me very much suspect the relation of 
Vinoent le Blanc, who reports that he saw 
in the king's palaoe, mbies as big as 



All rnhieB are sold by weights whieh are 
called Rati; that is^ three grains and a 

half, or seven-8fh of a carat: and the pay- 
ments are made in oldpagodss. liubies of 
the following weights have hsMi sold as 
under, 

Fisgs. 

Of! nAi 20 

Of S| rati 8$ 

Of 3} nti 185 

Of if rati 450 

Of 6 rati ... . . . 5S5 

Of <4 rati 920 

If a ruby exceed six rati, and be a 
perfect stooe^ there is no Talae to be set 
npon it 



Arabia has the topaz, the onyx, and the 
yemaniorakik. The agate is fonnd near Moeba, 

emeralds in the Hejaz, beryls and cornelian, 
near San'a and Aden, malachite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, amethyst, 
and turquoise, in the environs of the Til- 
lage of Sufwa, about three days journey 
from Medina. Diamond, the sardo- 
nyx, and the topaz, were obtained from 
this country in former times. Of metals, 
sliver, iron, lead, and copper, are met 
with in different parts of Arabia, and the 
last, recently in Omsn. Gold is men- 
tioned hj the ancient writers, but at present 
is not known to exist in Arahia. Bitu- 
men is obtained in Arabia Petrsoa; and 
m Arabia Deserta, lignite and oaal. 

Tn Ceylon, the rnby, amethyst, topas, 

sa]ipluro and cinnamonstone are fonnd in 
great abundance, hut not emeralds. Sap- 
phire, spinell, chrysoberyl and corundum are 
found in Ceylon. The sapphires which are 
red, pnrple, yellow, bine, white and star- 
stone, are met with at Matura and Saff- 
ranm, and rabies and sapphires at Badulla 
and Safiragam. The corundnm is very plen- 
tifnl at Battagamana, on the banks of the 
river Agiri Kandura. The great bulk of the 
gems, however, como from llatnapnra, which 
means the city of gems, the river near which 
is regularly worked. Ceylon affords all 
the varieties of quartz ; as rock-crystal, 
amethyst, rose-quartz, cata'-eye, and prase. 
Bock-crystal occavs in abundance, both mas- 
siTo and eiystalised, of TSiions ooloors, good 
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0EUS. 

and in large maaaes. Avwihyst also 

•prettj abnndant, very bcantifal specimena 
rflhis mineral are fonnrl in the nllnviop, 
fenrttl from tlio decoinpoKition of gneiss 
ca gwnitic rock, at Saffi-agam aud the 
iMsKorlaa. A large crystal of it "waa 
baxdaearBa&Qwelle, oontaminff apparently 
5 (lL**inct drops of water. Rose-qaart%, 
ij.eh is pretty common, is often found in 
)M fuoe place as amothyBt. C«yIon pro- 
jknttaniiafc cai'a ejea in ibo world, in* 
iid Uie only kind that are highly eateemed, 
ISC tiat brincj^ a bigh price. The best spc- 
exens hare been found in the granitic allu- ' 
lira of Saffragam and Matnra. PitiHe is of , 
KeoccorreucG in the island, only amongst ' 
bt pebUei on the ahora of TrinoomaJee. I 
libsiQ? to the aoliorl-famtly, are topaa and 
The topaz commonly passes under 
^feume of tlie '* white or water sapphire." 
tagfoeraUy white, or bluish or yeiiowiah 
^iliieoaunonlj mnob water- worn, and 
fAcieryitalaof itaroTery rare. It occurs 
°B>sr pboea in the aUavion ofgiaaifcic 

iteZircon family is rirhprin Coylon tlmn 
ai^Tcther purtnftljn world. It is found 
a V!<&trict8 of Alatura and Saflragara ; 
ttiiiMit abundant in the former, Mate- 
is tlie name nppliedto its finest 
^''iWs bv the dealerst in cjems. BesiJcs 
^ fo vell-est;ii)]ished sprcies, coinnimi 
■fc^a wd hyacinth, there is a third, mas- 
^ opaqae and oncryatalUzed, snd of a 
^Wn colour. Specimens of it from 
^^*^«a weigh two or three onnccs. The 
are completely ignorant of the 
^aatare of zircon. The yellow varieties 
■Mioli by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, 
f (Teen as tonrmalinee, the hyaeinth red. 
^ 'jferor rabies, and the very light gray, as 
I'^K'ftct di:\Tnoiuls. All the varieties are 
''^ta in the Ijod.s of rivi r^:. or in allnvial 
Pi^ad, which, both in SaflVa«rara aud .^la- 
^voftlie same kind. 

^Wthe roby-family, Ceylon has l)orn long 
Four species of it, viz., bpiueli, 
comndnm and diryaoberyl ooonr. 
J* P»eiit or granitic rook, apinell is compa- 
!~'flyrtre. Dr. Davy got small and very 
«»atitBl cryhtaln (»f it, which were said to 
^'Ijt^^ t)ronght from the interior, and he 
it in specimena of elay iron-ore, from a 
!*^of the Ka^•dyan country where pneiss 
^ prevailing rock. Sapphire is much 
■^^coinmon, it occTirs in considerable 
^""•oce in the granitic alluvion of M;tl nra 
*'Y-|>nrtgam, and in the neighbourhood 
«ATiiwtUi,aBd mi the Neon^EUift-patam. 

^ o«iiiidnm of Bftttagammana is fre- 
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qnently found in large aix-aided prisms, is 

commonly of a brown colour, whcnro it is 
called by the natives Cnrundu galle" cin- 
namon stone; occasionally it i.s to lu- met 
with partially or entirely covered with a black 
omstwhioh is merely the atone witk an 
nnnsoal pioportioii of iron. 

Adnlaria is very abundant in some partn 

of the interior, particularly in the neigh- 

bonrhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally 
the predominating ingredient of the 
rock. 

Ava gem-aand^ comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the 

Shan articles of mcrcliandiKe. It consists of 
small frngnicnts of nearly all the preciooa 
stones found in the country, but garnet, 
beryl, aud spLuell are itj^ principal constitu- 
ents, more especiallj the htst, which seems 
to constttnte nearly three-fonrths of the 
whole mass. A single han<lful will contain 
specimens of every shailc, bl.it k, blue, violet, 
scarlet, ri^se, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, and white. Masi»i. 

The hefijlf of wiiich mineral many of the 
stones nj^ed as emeralds in India consist, oc- 
curs in the Siberian Altai i>ange; a nnmher 
of these gems also come from Khotan, Ilchi, 
and the Chinese proviners. Natives of India 
say they are found in gold mines, nntl t.iko 
20 years to come to perfection, 'i iicy are 
called Zamrad," or Zabrjad,'* and in 
Pnnjabi ** Panna," the most esteemed colors 
are the " Zababi," next the " Snidi" said to 
come from tlie city Snidr in Egypt. " WixU 
hani," new emeralds ; '• Ikstiki," old eme- 
raldSf that is, snch as have completed their 
20 years; Siilki," " Zangari" color of Ter- 
digris, " Kirasi" and " Sabuni." 

The tincst beryl (aqnamarine) savs Mr- 
Tomlinson, come from Sil^eria, Uindostan, 
Braasil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, bnt seldom trans- 
parent crystals : they occur in granite Of 
gneiss. A rei)nted beryl of large si/e men- 
tioned in most books on mincMalofr luis re- 
ceutly been discovered to be a lump of 
qnarte. Tomliimm. 

Aquamarine inclndos clear beryls of a sea 
ffreen, or pale bluish, or hluisli preen tint. 
Hindoos and rnahomod.'ins use them jiiereed 
us pendants aud in aimlets. They are the 
'*8eign*' of theBnnnese and theSSamamd 
of the Persians. At the Madras Exhibition of 
i855,a good specimen ofaquamarine,or beryl, 
was contributed by Lieut. Puckie from 
Mysore : other samples of long reed crys- 
tals were forwarded by the Nellore Local 
Committee ; small pieces of amethyst, 
tonnaaline, rock (aryatal, agate and oorw 
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nclian were exhibited from Masulipatam. { It woh on tablets of the sapphire, bo oftoa 
Perhaps the aqaamarine oftheSoath of India mentioned in holj writ, that the ten com- 



may become more valued. 

Prismalii" rnriDtffnm or c?^^/^•l?' •j //?, is fnnnd 
among the Tora Hills near liajiuahal on the 
Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small and of 
a li^ht green oolonr. These stones are sold as 
cnirralils by the natives, under the name of 

puna," but the native dealers are aware that 
they are softer than the real emerald of 
India, which is generally green coloured 
HMpphire It is this gi-een sapphiro, thn orien- 
tal emerald, which is ko often seen in Bur- 
ntah, bat beryl (Being, Burm) and emeralds 
are brou^jflit from the north of Ava, though 
the localities in which they are found arc not 
known. Chrysoberyl is of a green colour, 
sometimes with a yellow or brownish, 
tiuge^and oocasionally prcKenting internally 
an opalescent bluish white litrht. When 



mandnii'iits were eng'ravcd It waj< supjiosed 
to preserve the sight. It occar» in parts of 
India. 

Diamond frequently becomes phospho- 
rescent on exposure to light. It is found 

chrystalline and amoqihons, and of all 
colours, white, yellow, orange, red, pink, 
brown, greeu, blue, black and opalescent. 
Stones with naturally acnte angles are 
used for cutting glass and sell at £10 
the carat, for most gems will scratch but 
dianumds alone out glass. The diamond is 
fonnd in India, Sumatra, Australia the Ural 
mountains, TJrazil, and Xortli America. 

In India, in the Dekkan, in tlic xiver 
Pennar in the Gnddapah district and near 
Banganapilly, in the lower part of tlic 
Kisfnah, formerly near Ellore and at Gol- 



transparent and free from flaws, it is much ' condah. The diamond lately sold to the 



prized. Mr Fanlkner aajB it is found in 
Ceylon, Conneotiont, end BrasU. 

Oarbuwley ( cwflpox Gb.) Under this 
term, the ancients included all geme of a red 

colour, sncli a>; hyacinths, rubies, q-amets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem maaolho- 
tured from the garnet. 

Oaf a Eye. 

Cliasbin-i-maidah, Pers. ZmilacoH, Lat. 
B>1 occhio, It. 
Bi'liuculus, L\T. 



ZmilacoH, 
Ziniliinijiifl, 
M.'ita-k uc'hinpi 



Bf AI. A V. 



emperor Lonia Napoleon, for £5,000, vtm 

said to have been obt^tined in the Pciiiiur or 
at Banjjanapilly. In 'raveiniei 's lime llie 
mines of Golcoudah employed CO,(AK} per- 
sons. At Pannah and the viveat Sonar in 
Bundeleuud, at Sumbnipur on the Maban* 
addy also in^Ialacca? Borneo and C'ele- 
bes. The diamonds of Burueo occur iu the 
monntain chain in Jaunah Lant. Thara and 
Tora, are tMPO diamond washing tribes who 
})08sess sixteen Jaghire villafj^es at Suiu- 
bulpore. They are supposed to 



be of 

Cat's eye is chiefly found in Cevlon, but ' ^fi-ican oi;igin. 

Pcimen.s are also obtained fronl Quilon l^'amonds are found m quartz conglome- 



6pccimen.s are aiso ODtamea irom Quilon 
and Cochin, and in the neighbourhood of 
Aladras, the site of the lust, however, has not 
been traced. Cat's eye isniucli valued in India. 
It is a transparent quartz full of minute 
fibres of asbestos and is cut in a highly con- 
vex form. It is of a y<-'11"w hue, sliy^litly 
tinged with green. The cat's eye is often 
Bet in rings, and is bronght to Tenasserim 
from Bnrmah. Comstock says: **it is in 
great request as a gem, and bcar.«; a hir^li 
price:" but those seen in the Maul main 
market are not mneh Talned. A small one 
may be purchased for two rupees, and one 
of ordiTiary si/.e for five; while ten rupees 
is the highest price given for the best — 
(ifofoii. ) 

Coral, pale delioate pink colour, is 

now the most valued iu England, a large 
drop or bead sellino; at £30 to £40, and 
smaller pieces at £l20 to £150 the ounce. 
Bed is esteemed in India. 

OpmtMKiim, if translnoeni^ when ved is a 
rahy ) when bhie a sapphire and when yel- 
low a tooaz. S''!'i'lih-e (sapphirus) with the 



rates, containii,^ oxides of iron, also m 
alluvium, iu looho and imbedded crystals, 
almost always of sm»ll size, and most fre- 
quent in company with grains of gold and 
platinum. Ordinary diamonds ate tno^t]y 
taken to Europe from the Brazils, bat ou an 
avcnige, of 1U,000 ston^, there will not be 
one of ]8 carats found. 

The Nassik diamond was sold to the mar- 
quis of Westminster for £7,200. Eveu with 
those who profess to be acquainted with 
gems, the white sapphire and topaz ocen.siou- 
ally pass for the diamond. Diainrjnds in the 
rough are unattractive pebbles. Diamonds 
are out in the rose or brilliant or brilHoIette 
(Briolette) forms. Th^ were usually cut in 
the Tvise pattern, till the middle «'f the l^^th 
ceutury,butro8e8are,iu general, only now used 
where the space in the sett u -; prohibits tho 
introduction of the brilliant form, brilliantA 
being at present universally worn. Diamonds 
are cut into facets by rubbing two stones 
against each other and polished by b^g 
held to a rough revolving metal wheel, eai ry- 
in;^ diamond powder. The double cut brilliant 



a topaz. 

aucienttf, was a generic term for all blue gems ' is at present the common form. 
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are weighed by the carat; 4 
p»« « i 1 5ii tSuHaUm or OOd gt^ins 

f '1", If/,/. 



Ar. Pf ks. 
Ui.vu. 
Fft. 



' Sriir«rn>rfo, 
Siuitraf^diifl^ 



Ii. 

L,%T. 

Sr. 



Jl^^^'a/ emf^ruht, the ^revn tarietv of 
™<i«unUUie rarest of ulJ gems. KtiuN 
1 a of beaatifal pi-een toloar, uu- 
by any pt-ni . The flnett occar in 
■^^tonemck, at Muzo, in New Gmnndu 
jT*'fl'aF,'.deBocr(,fcH 5 = 28' ; nf ()a,.„t- 
». Siberia aud ueai- Ava. It ia asuo- 

a •lecp rich gran fftmn colour 

^Hod fre,i frorri daws, it Rells^if iVoiii £ > 0 1 . . 
r ^/^-^rat. Those of lijrhter shado from 
tkiyf I emt'iald pillars in 

JJP* Of Hercules at Tyre i the emerald 
**«wiBibyloiiftiftptM0nlioakiug of 
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Egypt, four cubita in length and three iii 
breadth, and the emerald oljeliiiJc deseribfid if 

Horodotu.s, wei-eall doubtless greon jnsper. 
The Ural and Altai mountains have latterly 
famished the finest ememlds. (Emmanud.) 

-V. >onsiou6 ocoore Id Ceylon. It is a variety 
of felspar, and of little value. (Emmauwl.) 

Pcui-h hi some insUuces, though ftill at 
lustre witlKtut, are dead like a fish eye within, 
aud vice versia. They ocour of all colonrs, 
those of Asia, from the sea pearl oyster Mel- 
( i-rina m.ir-aritifera, ar^ found Ott the West 
Coast of Ceylon, in the pfulf of Manaar, inthti 
Persian «ruir, in tlie Sooloo islands, near 
Papua and in the lied Sea. Ofl" the coast of 
Ceylon, the fishing season is inaugurated by 
ttumerous ceremonies, add the aome^ 
times of 1 50 boats, then put tdsea. Emit boat 
has a staLTo at its side and is manned by ten 
rdwers, ten divers, a steersman and a shark 
diarmer (pillal karras). The ra6n go down 
five at a time,- cfteb expediting his descent br 
taeans of a sU>n6 20 to 2ft lbs. in wdgbt, and 
holding their nostrils, gather .,hout 100 shells 
in the one to two nn'nutes which they remain 
under water. Each man makes 4 U to 50 de- 
soenta daaly< The peiul oysters are thrown 
on the beach and Mb to putrtfyi In thd 
Persian <(ulf, so many as ^0,000 pieiiaons artf 
said to h' employed in the pearl fishery. (Job 
xxviii. Prov. iii.) According to European 
t^astc, a perfect peaH should ho round oi* 
drop-shaped; of it pure white, slightly trans- 
parent; free from specks, spots or blemish, 
and pos!<ess the peculiar lustre characteristic 
of the gem. In India and China, the bri<,Hit 
yellow colour is preferred. Cieopati-a is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar^ a i<eari of ihe 
value of 190,000 anreaa or golddft etijwua 
in the preseiide of Anthony and to hare drunk 
it off, but it Would ha:ve rer/uii'ed a larger 
quantity and stron^^er acid than any one 
oonid have taken with impunity, to have 
done so. Cfesar is said to have paid a sum 
equal to C ">n,000 sterling, for a single pearl. 
The fellow-drop to the pendant destroyed by 
Cleopatra, is said to hrtro been sawn in two 
by command of the einju'ror Auj^ustus, and 
n8edtoadoruthe«tRtueofVenus.(AHma/iJte/.) 

Sapphires^ in colour vary from white to 
t)ic deepest blue and black, but stones are 
"(U-n of viriod hues, tf held in water, with 
forceps, these Coh'ured and uncolonred .stones 
will bo seen. A very good blue sapphire 
of one carat weight wonid bring £20. The 
white sapphire is sometimes sold as a dia- 
mond Emmauvj'l . 

Knhy or red sapphire Is the itlOBt valuable 

of all gems, when of large size, good colour, 
and free frojn flaws. They are found in 
Ava, Siam, the Cupcluiu luouuiains, ten days 
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fonrnev Trnni Syrian, »» city ill IVirn. in Ccyfnn. Turpini-tc js tlio Fimzah. Tnrkis, H 
India, Boraoo, Sumatra, od the Klbp, on the j hcnco Firoza-Uiinf^,tui*C|noiseblno. Itisfo 
E-tpailly m Anver^ne and Twr m Brthrnnin. atiKlmiend,iiiM8Wfti^al>iiiihrorTnuiKOxtii]Mv 

Th6 ruby, in colour varies iVoiu thn |i<j'bf<'st. at Sliobiv**k, in Kirrnan, mtkI in a niounfnirt 
rosR tint, to the Hponf^^t curtnine, VmU tlio of AzerHjiin, wheri* tht^ iiiim* wan <iisf«^ver«*d 
most valuable tint is that ol " pigeons' blood" i nbout lifr.y years before Ahumd ben Abd ni 



a piife deep rich red. 



Asis, eoin|»ns(*d his IWatiw on Jewels. Hei 



The SpM Kubrj and B'lf'L^ n>ihif beToncr \ dos.rHbcn tho mine at NisIinpiW »s most cele- 
to the spinel ehiss of niitie- I hrjited i'rom early ai^Tis ioi- tlint piirtit-nilar 

kind ot'tnrquoisef entitled Abu Itiliaki, which, 
mya he, avertR evil from thoiie who wenritv 
(ronediatcs the favour of princes, augments 
caUed wealth, preserves tin* sitrht, ensures vi(Ttory 

^ over an advcraary and iMiniHhea all imp<e*- 

terinTs^al w ap|><iiMi"to tlie ■ dreamt. The ancleiit imgea, when iwt 
nrtifieially coloured topaz , ^''^'3' "''^^ immediately after 

Hx«'d their eves, snyf^ he, on tbn FirOJudi. 
{Un^eleifs TriiveU, to). I., p. 21 1.) 

TheTorqnoiiievfmra whatever M>nroe,is apt 
to ehnnjife colour, ifbrong^htintoeontact with 
nciiln, musk, e5>mphor. f>r other scents. Smalf 
cie;ir Persian stonea (for it in cliietiy tonnd 
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rnU, as also aro sevenil of 
tho goras aoM na Ceylon 
mf»iea. Tourmaline, when 

of « red col.nH" is 
Krazilian ruby, and tlu.s 
a1s< 

illy coiouren topaz 
The ruhv brink's n lii'^'lier 
price thau the diaiuuud, 



ran^injr as per marqfin, 
Stter Kuhietrwte aaieriated oortfndams. 



for 



piuk topas tor ihe fialas ^ Nishapur in Khonmn) eell at 6d. to 20.. 

! each, wliilst a tine rinir stone will realize 



TourtmUine is somutimen nMstjiken 
the ruby^MMl' the 

ruby. 

Spinel amf IM'Ut Ruhie^i nre foood in [ from .i'l U to , ^40, a perfect stone of the size 
Ceylon, Ava, Mysore, Bebicbistan. Tho of a sluUing and of good depth was sold for 
apinelruby isof a d -en hu<». They are comi>a- { f 40U. Itvaries from whit9 to a fine axnra 
ratively of little value, bxA aie n(ri»n soKl h|Qe. but it is only the fine blue stones that 
for the true ruby, and the true ruby is occa- are of any value, Tnnjooise is still, in Rnif- 
sionaliy parted with as a spinel ruby. i land, believed to protect the wearer from con- 

Topaain no rallfd from the island of Tnpn- tagion, a belief, as reitstds that and other 



Hfora mifia, col on He's. 
Brnzflian ispphire, light 
blue. 



aion in the Red Sea. There is « gold coloured 

and (rreenish vfllnw topaz. The oriental 
topaz according to its colour, receives the 
following names ^ 

Brnvih'an chryiofite 

^rroeni.<*b yellow. 
Bnizilinn n»)>y. "pink or 
roHii rrdonr, artificial* 

ly ol>uiiiii (.l, 

Orienkil To^iz \h found all over the 
world, in granite and gneiss rocks, which 
eontain fluor s)^r. Tho oriental topaz is of 
•very little value in commerce. 'I'Im' trem is 
of a yellow tint, seldom deep, of a liglrtatruw 
eolonr. Orienlal Topas« raby and sapphire 
consist of pore alamina, ooloored witb oxide 
of iron.- 



atones, vary cotntnon amongst the ancients. 
Soine sneeiniens ehaiisre their cohmr.possilily 
from tlie ntate of the weather. (ii'/ztHWHiW*) 
The preeioas gems commonly seen are 
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Sapphire. 
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Silica, 
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Sp Or '.] 91' Hardness ontv ififerior to 
the diamond : highly electric Natural form 
six sided prisms, varionsly terminated, more 
fteffoeatly in roUed maases. (K»ny.) 



Knirnil.ld. AniettivHts. 
IVju-ls. Snpftliiru. 

Diani'iiiils. Avanturirie. 

(U/niinb(vs* Jiiunial, June lb63.^ 
The oonrse of trade has been so devione- 
from time to titne that obscurity lonij pre- 
vailed as to the native countries of the pi-e- 
cious stoTies. The localittes in Coinil>iit<»re, 
which snpply the bery1« sve also sapp(*ited 
to have yielded the emerald, thnns^h Taver- 
nier was not able to aseerrain th;H any part 
of India, in hi.s day wiuj yielding emerald.**. 
Tavanter say» **As fop emeralds^ it is a 
vulifiir error to sny they came orighially 
from the east, AncI tlnM-eforo when jeweK 
lers and jfoldsnuths do- prefer a deep co- 
lonred emerald inclininf? is- Mack, tell ye. h 
is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
which is not true. I confess, T could never 
discover in what part of our continent 
those stones are found. Bat snre I am, 
that the eastern part of the world never 
produced any of those stones neithw in tho 
continent, nor in the islands. True it is, 
that since the discovery of America, some 
of those atoaeB luiT« Mta oAm bioBght 
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^ bwa Pern to thA PhiKpipuie Islands, 
bee they h»Te been transported into 
nope; but this is not enoagh to make 
ifflOrieutuI. Bei>ide8 that, at this time 
7 wtd chem into Spaiu through thu 
fth fiMk** (Tiwermer*9 Truioels, p. 144.) 
Hal tbe lands iu thu Ksi^t have generally 
Uinppnsed to be the chief jreni prodiic- 
rctiuutnies is also showu by tlw3 Inct tlmL 
^pedesignate^i the mo.>«l valuable ui them 
•(■IfOriMital anethytit, oriental emerald, 
ctital topas, oriental aqaamariue. 
li[iici>U Oem$ M?a Isjrgely made, and 
I'T uf the precicMis sttjnesi are wtJl iini- 
iw. The colour of ihe eiiientUl \h |H?eu- 
t«nd called emerald greeu. The glass 
^Vitde bottoms ia, bowearer, largely sold 
i&fkm sad other plaees a.s emeralds. 
^*n!di are rarely without detects, called 
^*s."fUsr," aiitl, with the h(>f)e of 

^B^, the mauufacturerii, aware of this, 
i^tke Uie emeralUe with flaws. Of all 

ifeoiUB, the emerald is most liable 
t ^r«t8, and their abseDoe shoolil excite 
^*>«iH<i tbey can be very easily iinltHted. 

'\t a tet^-hiiieal term for A-he ba*e 
^ ^tiiieial f^eiiis, of which the SoUr 
*Stat)ie oompoeition 



Ififorior p;emP. Diifering frovk ihe prccions 
stuiieb is a large class of qnarizose miuotala 
called iuferiur gems : thot»e in common use 

are : — 



Amutliy8t,coiuiDOO, Jasper, 



BlouUiatone, or 

1 I<!iolrc|>i', 
b'uttati Wuod, 

Agate, 

tiiu'uet, 



^uLhei of pcarl.Uul. 



|Jja|)is lazuli, 
Rouk crystal, 
C'liMtiiiun opiilf 
Sariluiiyx, 
Chr}'su prase. 
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Ctirbanole, 

J ado, 
'J'ui'^uotse 
Comeliau, 

Oi. \ X, 

Malttcliite, 

Atjalii^ the 'xa^f Ob* is one of these, 
fouui in great variety and abund- 
ance iji in-aiy parts of India. Sonio 
I uf the u^aicb and other siliclous minerals iu 
the amygdaloid roc;ks on the hanks of the 
! Seeua river, between Sholapoor and Ahmed* 
nugtjjur, are of great bize and iu profusion, 
but the must b«aatii!ul are brj0U;ght Irom 
CamUiy. 
Amethytt, Eiro. OsR. 

Mar6«, Aa. 1 Ametliyatnt, La's. 

Aiiifiliystc, Ti;. ' Miuiua. Mai.av- 

afjLfdurrfiSt C^K. | AiueLtoto, FoKT. Sr. 

Sung.t.SalitnaDf,H<!fD.rKB8} Skuandi, Sikgu.? 
Aniutlsia, 1t. j Sugandi ksllo, Tah. 

The amethyst is mentioned iu Ex. zzviii. 
Hiid xxix. 12, but uiiclcr this t^ rni two 
diU'ereut minerals are known, v»/.., the occi- 
dental or the common amethyst, one of the 
inferior gems« a qnartKose mineral, fonnd in 
amygdaloid tmp rocks in all countries, but 
in some quantity amongst the volcanic rocks 
of the Dekkhaji. Some beautiful Hpeciineiihof 
iimetnybt cr} tetuls occur in dykes of quartz 
near bowenpilly at Seoouderahad. Its co- 
lour is of every bhade of purple, violet : some 
of thebe ai^ valaed, for it ia almost the only 
stono that can be worn with mourniniii's. 
Wlien ilie colour of a bpcciuien has to be 
equalized, it ib placed iu a mixture ot baud 
and iron tilings and exposed to a moderaia 
heat. 

T/i^ orieii'al ArnHhyd is also of a pnrpTo 
colour buL ib an cxtrtniely rare j^i ni 11 nd be- 
longs to the coruudums. Its colour can be 
destroyed by heat and its parity then re* 
benibles iha& of the diamond. 

The agate, onyx, cornelian, and blood* 
stoue, ol the Kaiplpla r}Ui<j"e, the Cam- 
bay btones as tUey arc called from the 
place where they aro uotftly cot, and from 
which they are almost wholly broaght t«» 
Bombay, are very alKindant. 

The cornelian of the Kajpipla ranpfo is 
founil in a bed of I'hu- clwy — the detritus, 
probably, of the a<ijoinuig rocks. tShafts 
are pierced in this to the depth of from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, and horisontal gal- 
leries run in any din etitni that suits the 
lancv of the miner: the pebbles arc dishibiit- 
ed promiscuously, and do uutapjiear to lie in 
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rctns or lodes. The jjaI lories r* Mom rTCW»d 
n hundred yards in lengU), — tliey ol'Um rnn 
ioto those of other minefl: they are prf^ncrally 
^TjD feet in height, and foar ftcrofis I < > each 
mine there are thirteen inen attached, who 
work by turns. J^ach man must send np so 
many Imeketafnl of earth and atones before 
lie is relieved. The stonee are collected in 
baskets and drawn np hj a rope run over 
a roller or pnlloy. A {rroup of people await 
Uietfl. at the month of uie abafty and examine 
them one after another by ohipping i .-ich on 
|k piece of stone: the compr^nr, ami tine- 
gniined are Uim best, and the blacker the hue 
la at first the redder it becomes after being 
banit. There were, in 18;J2, about one 
thousand miners employed; and enrli man 
carried home with him a basket of stones 
every evening. They were spread ont on 
the gronnd* and for a whole year tnmcd 
over every four or five days to tlio snn : tlie 
longer tbey are so exposed the riclier become 
their tints. Jn tlie month of May they are 
burnt. The operation is eflTeoted liy placing 
the stones in black earthen pots or chatties. 
The pots are placed mouth under, a hole 
being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
this 18 pnt a piece of broken pot. The pots 
are arranged in single rows : Mhceps dnnrr is 
the only fuel found to answer: the tiro i>< 
always lighted at sunset and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any white spots appear on 
the Rurfaco of the pot, the hnnjitig is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire, continued 
some time longer. Ou being removed, the 
stones thf^t have flaws are thrown aside as 
useless : those not snffieiently burnt areifCpt 
for next year's burning, anil the remainder 
are sold for exportation. Ki-at iy the whole 
of the stonee are cnt at Oambay^ the greater 
part of thorn are made into beads. In the 
process : the stf)nes are first br(»ken up into 
pieces of suitable size for the end they are 
desired to serve. An iron spike is stuck Into 
the ground, point npwards : the stone is 
plaecd oil this atid chipped with a hammer 
till nearly rounded: it is thcu passed On to 
the polisher, who seises it in a pair of 
wooden clams and rabs it against a piece of 
Fandstono placed in an inclined piano before 
him, turning it round from time to time till 
it assnmes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher ; a hole 
is drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its 
agates, mocha-stoues, cornelians, and all the 
ohnJoedonic and onyx fiunily, all of them 
brought from Rnjpipla, bat woriced np at 
Cambay into every variety of ornnment, — 
cup.s, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, 
of knives and forks, seals, Ac "Cambay 
sftpnes," the^keeic of the nutives of Bombay 



OEMS. 

and by Europeans rolled agates, include all 
kinds of <]^partz 8ton^s. They are from the 
amygdaloid trap rooks drained by the Ner- 
budda and Taptee. They pa«»fi in nnropeand 
Anjerica for Scotch, Irish, Chamonnix, Xia- 
gra, Isle of Wi^hfc " pebble" according to 
the place in whidi thej are sold. Theprin* 
eipal varieties sold in Bimibay are ** crystal/' 
" milk (jaaitz" " prase" a green variety, of 
moKfj sttme" " n)oolm stone," "fortification 
agHte," **oalcedony; cornelian,*' •♦chryso- 
phrxse?" ''heliotrope," "onyx,'' "obsi- 



tlUlI' 



and verv mrelv 



amethyst." 



These stones abound in all tr||p countries, 
the Braxils importing them M largely as 
India into Kurope where the terma *' Braz- 
lian" and "Indian agatca" are Used indif- 
ferently by the trade. 

Ilie fragments of ^ Mprrhine cnp, the 
little Cambay stone cup still made in Cambay, 
wei-e exhibit^^d in the rlu.atre of Nero, n.s if, 
ailds Pliny, fhey h^ b^ij the a-shes of *' no 
less than Alexander vbe Great himwlf !*» 
Sevei^ty thonsand sesteroee Was the price of 
one f)t' these little Carubay cups jii Homo in 
tiie days of Pompey. The price in JiomlMty 
ranges from Rs. 18 to 36 ai)d Ks. 75. 
Nero paid 1,000,000 ses^oves for a cnp 
fact slily n'marks Fliny wedl A^^-orthy of 
remembrance ' th-i-t the fiither of his country 
should have drunk from a vessej of snch ^ 
costly price." 

(hiyz is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil or sugared water and then insnl- 
phuric ac^d. For red, protosulphate of iron 
is added : and for hlne^ yellow pr^aslata of 
potash is added to thepro^nlphateoif irQi|. 

I (Eiinunnupl.) 

Jasper, onyx, common opal, bloodstone or 
heliotrope are found in abnndance in many 
parts of the Dekknn iq the valley of the 
Godavery, and amonrrst the (Jambay stones 

Fo»$il tcooil is ii^ large quantity in Bui-mah, 
in Sind, and at Verdachpllvm puid Ooti^toor 
west of Pondicherry. 

Rock crffiifal is abundant in the sonth of 
the peninsula of India at Vellam. 

Chmet from which the ppvlniiides an 
formed is in great abondvpiie^theeonth of 
India in the river ? 

Jade wl^iph the Chinese so highly valne is 
brought from Centrsl Asis, one locality being 
at Gulbagashen in the vslkj of &HRf kaab. 

Tnnjniilsa also from Central Asia is rather 
a favourite stone with the mabomedans of 
India, 

Laptf IfsnJi, also from Cmtra) A<ia» isnoft 
in mnoh request in India. 

The Moomloiie^ chie^y from Ceylon is 
somewhat more vmlned. 

TheS«n?oN9«is HMvly 8fia» in wip India, 
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Kali shurnbli, 
kali thutnbali, 



GENDA-MULA. 
Jrt is imported into India, from Europe , Jpgut madjjn, 
pvjii is only worn by Earopeaps, Inrge quan- t J*n-wa.net, 
titiefi of lignite are found in. the tertifiry 
h\ rata along the sea court of ^dia, bill none 
of it takes a gcod polish. 

JftJifeikUe also irpporicd minerBl, 18 
TJUroly worn as a pcni and only by Enn'poans. 
It occurs abundantly iu tliii copper indues in 
AiwtraliR. 



OENTIANACEyE 



Bk.vu. I mUk niif^do, Saw 

BpBX. Cari nnebiR, TAMt 

Nalla-vav;ili, Ttf 

D);k. I Gaiidliarasamai „ 



Coral and impicr-of-iti'ini arc also sppn in 
India; hnt, amongRfc the people irf India, 
piese iirjd all tlio inferior gema arc held in 
but little esteem, who vidnn n jjnjn for it*? 
intrint^ic price, not fqr thp workman's skill 
pxpended m shaping it, in which the obief 
value of all the inferior gems consists. 

Outdey'M VfovtSt I p. 911. Ch(nnb«nf Bd. 

Jonm. Jmi'' \Ht'}S. Khi'j. C. ir. rrt'rtdtift Stnnfif, 
Pern at^d I'reciout Mcinlt, jMVihn, 1865. 
Bnumntinn (hfUf. Jh, Ma*an'$ Tennfutrfm. 
P't. lh>. r,H,-iiHih. !^!r J. E. Teiinenfit CfijJnu. 
pr, Jlttint in Bombmj Tintea, Tavemer'g Trfpels 
p. 14i. NiMittkr, 0indireibutuf turn det Amhie^i, 
;>;i. U2. 3t)2. Dan/s Tmvrh- 'in Cn/lnn, p. '10. 
4'lii*tj^ xxxviL, XV., xxiii. Forho* 11 ymr» in 

pp, 11% iia. • 

GEM SA)fD from tlio neiffhbourliood of 
Av:i i-. sometimes one of the Shan articles of 
riercljaiidixe. Jt consist*? of small fmgments 
of nearly all tb^ precious stones found in the 
Montry, but gampt, beryl, and spinolle arc its 
principal constituents, nifire especially fhcl.ist, 
which sejDms tp constitufij more than three- \ 
fonrths of thp whole muss. \ single handful 
will oontAin spe^'mensof everf shade, black, 
blue, violet, Kcnrlot, rose, oranpo, amiit'r, 
yellow, wine yellow, brown and wjiitc 
Many retain their oripfiqal crys^llino forms, 
some hmvB the fandanient^ form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron : bnt many 
others have .some of the secondary forms, 
^mong which it is not uncommon to see 
twin crystal* ]<e.enteriDg angles, formed by 
two spirtnonts of the tetrahedron tnincnt-ed 
DM the angles, and joinfti togeMiei-* hj theii' 
bases. — ilason. 

GEMEIN NIGET/LE 



Gkr. Nig«»lla scpd. 
GEMM^ MORBIDiG. LkT. Galls, 

Marygold. ftkgfibeB 



GENDA. 'Rksq. 
pat Ilia. T. erccta. 

GENDAOAM. Tah. Snlpbor. 

OETfDA-MULA. Sans. Abel«ofl«Bh98 
Mlentos W- Mid A, 

OENDABUSSA YDLGABIS. 



Yada kodi, JfAtSAt. | Keh tstUI, 

Sapposedtobe a nntivc of theMalayislands. 

bat jrrows in the Konkans, in Travancore and 
jVladura ^nd is com|uon in gardens in India, 
Flowers during the wet season, with dark 
purple or green smooth shoots. Leaves and 
stalks when rubbed have a strong, i-ather 
nroniiitic odour. After being roasted they 
fire given in clii-onic rheumatism by tho 
liative pi-actitionei-s. The plant is also said 
to be enu t ic. Wight, gives Gendarussa Tran- 
oueb^rensis. — 0' Uliaughnessy, p. 463. Matoii. 

GJiNI) pEL. Hi.ND. syn., of Andropo- 
gon nardns : properly, Gandh-bcl 

GBNDI. Uwp. Cbiysanthemnm In- 

dionm. 

G}^:NP:TTA Z^IANILLENSIS. Onooftho 
ViverriHce. See Civet, l^Iammalia, Viverra. 

CENG ABU. Him Crf^tppgns crenolata : 

thorn. 

PJi:NEVEIi-BEbSEX. DuT.^jinjppr bprr 
ries. 

aK]^6ARENI KARRI. T£L. Hibiscp^ 
popninens. 

nEXr.nrS KITAX. a mode ofwrlfinc? 
the nnnie of Change/. Kli.nn. His name wa^ 
Temugin, he lost his fat her when he was stil} 
yery young. The father had reigned ovee 
thirteen Tartar hordes, (hifzlnff^s Cl'incsc 
UiBinnt, Vol. T. p. 3.5 1. See Changes Klian. 

aENGIVRE. PoKT. Ginger. 

GKNII, Spirits. The word is derive^ 
from the Arabic "Jin," through the Persian. 
Mahomcdans Ixjlieve tiint the "Jin" reside 'n\ 
the lower or first firmanent. See Jin, Saras- 
Fati. 

GKNTPA AMERICANA. See dyes. 
GENISTA TOMENTOSA. Henna Law, 
Spnia iuerinis. See LawBOuia, Dyes. 
OBNTIAN. Eno. 



GcniiaDe, 

Eneian 



GcnnanA, 
Jonciann, 



It. 

Sr. 



Tho root of plants of f]nrope, of the L'CTinfi 
Gentiana use4 in medicine aud uti a 
stomachic. 

GENTIANi^GEiE. A nalural order of 
plants, about 100 species of which grow in 
most parts of the world. 2 in Japan, 1 in 
Arabia, and 68 in the Bast Indies, vis., 10 
of the genus Gentiana, 2 Pnenmnnanthe, 
5 Ericala, 3 Kurythalia, 2 Crawfnrdia, 
Swertia, 3 Agathotes, G Ophelia, 1 Halenia, 
1 Erythroea, 8 (ilansoora, 0 Ezacum, 1 Sle- 
▼ogtia, 1 Mitveol^ 1 Metrai^Ufsme, 4 YiUiursia. 
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OEXTIANA UKRROO. 

Tlio wHolo ni'der ifl bitter as a clmracterifl- 
me, both in the stem and roots and tbej are 
nned medicinally an a tonio. 

GRNTIAXA. A jrenns of plantaof the 

AvHor Gentianfipffp. Dr. Wi^lit iiainoH G. 
jKviiceliatA &ii<i G, verticellata: G. umbellata 
g.rowH in the Canoaimfl, Q. decnmbenp, |ju !■ 
cummon at considerable elevariong in the 

vjirinns parts of tho. Pdiijah Hiintilaya; a 



GEOLOGY. 
GENTIANA LUTEA. Lim 

Janttana, Ak. | Gentiano, C>k» 

The OlenHnn plant of Europe^ 

GEXTIANA VKHTK^ELLATA. Lms. 
syn. of CiceiuHa hy.s.soj)! folia — Adamx. 

GEXTlLf wrotu voyuges on tha Indian 
Senn entitled **Yoya^s dans leu Mere dea 
In.les." (IGr.O.) 

GKXTILK. A term nsod hv tbe Jews to 



TiiiCMire of it h»» been UH«^i a.s a arnmachi^i j deKiguutu all numa not Jewa or not circum 



hy the I>ihont Mimionane". In Svit«erlaud 

a bittor liqacnr ih prepared from G. lutea by 
fermentini^ mid di.'^tilliTi'j t)ie sliced root, the 
ajcohol being generated by the su^nr it con- 
lainR. The diAttllMl water is antrung narcotic, 
a table-apoonfiil bein<; nntficieiit to ocnasiou 
piddiness. Gent iaii root is a biHer tonic iind is 
given ill tlie form of iiifnaion, tineture, and ex- 
tracHh Before the disooveiy of cinchona it held 
the first place am onpr febrifuge remedie.s, hiuI 
it is still deemetl a very nsefnl medicine in 
iQtermittent diKea.<«eH. A perfect Rnhntitnte for 
the infnstnn of gentian ia made from the 
knrroo (Gentiana Icnrroo) common in the 
Himalaya and is nmrh nscrl in iiative prac- 
tice. Several species of Agatliotes, Exaenm 
and Ophelia answer equally well* Several 

anccieH, possessed of the same properties an | fur Gentile.s, are the aborigiiie-sV' He ap- 



ciaed. It answered to the Barbaros of ih«t 
Greeks and Romans. The term \h uniployr 
cd hv the Europeann in India, to desij^nnte 
the Tiling people, the rnueH <t6capying the 
country from Madras to Oanjsm. It is 
pronoonced Geutoi*, and the people them- 
selves a(!cept tiiut doifj^imtion. It is snppo.-^etl 
to bave been obtAined trom the Po;-tugestt. 
Thn Gentite of the Jews was the eqniTalent 
of Ihe M'hlecha of tlie Arv an hindn, the " K" 
of the Chinese and the Kafir of t he malio- 
meilan. With the Arabw, they tbenibeives 
are the Arab nl Arab, ail the rest of tha 
world are '*nja mi" or foreign. Gen too is a 
corrnption of tlie Portntr'K'J'o " Gcntio " a 
Gentile." JJr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 
l66l)»9Ry8 "theGentues, the Portugal idioru 



Gciitiana are used in various part«* of the 
world. Lindley siipplies us with uotioes re- 
garding the following 

O. eotei|»B!, North AiiMrioa> 

Q. am irelhi, Clinlky |>adtllVM fa Sovope. 
1». campe.striH, I).). <li>. 
O. purpurea, Nnrwiiy, Switzerland, Aa 
O. pannonica, Alps i»r tho Tyrol. 
O. pntiotata, KuroiH>.an Alp4. 0'Sh%itnhnes$ff, 
P t'>s, Bg»g, Phar. p. ao», J9«if. Dup. Voifk See 



GKXTIAXA CHTRAYTA. Flfv , syn. of 
Af^f thotes chirnyta. Jn.sticia panicniata. 

GEXTIAXA TKXKLLA. Fkiks. Tlie Tiia 
of Ladak. Found in variona parts of the Fu|i- 
j>b Himalaya, up to 16,000 feet in Ladak. 
Aitchison sftateR than in Lahnnl a decoction 
of the leavM and stems of this and other 
species is given in fevers. In Ladalc its root 
is put into spirito. — Dr. /. L., Stewart, M. D. 

OENTIANA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Linn. 
Bjn, of Oioendia hysanpifolia.— ildams. 

GENTIANA KURROO. W«u.. Pnen- 
monantfae Icurroo. Dotf, Botlb. 



Kitmsl Phni, „ 
HiriialayaaQeatian,F..\-o. 

Mlakil, ni\i>. 



Viikanth, 
Kurroo^ 



HiVD. 



Grows atMysooree, Simla, and ofhcrpart^ 
of the Himalaya. The root4« ai c u.sed Jike 
the fre.nt'mn.—-0'8ha»gh}h'.i'tii, p. 4 Oftg- 
hom't P. Meport, p. 658. JJr, J, L. Stewart, 



pcarH to be the firNt Kurdish writer by wboiri 
the term is nsiid, but before his lime Pietro 
del la Valle speaks of the hindoos its gentile, 
followinir the example of the Portuguese ; 
norwithstandinir tliose nuqne^itioniihlo an. 
thoritie^, Ualhed (CJentoo Code xxi, xxii.) 
supposes that the J^ortuguesc bon'i»ved tbo 
tarm Gentoo from tlie Saosnnt word Qunt, 
a sentient beiner. Elliot^ quoting Enoy* 
Metrop. Voc. Geutoo. 

GKXUGHUL. JJuK-..^' Boraasas flabeU 
liformis. 

GKNUSU GADDA. Tf:t.. also Bataiaa 

ediijis. — Cfniiaif. Swet-t, Pot^itO. 

GKOOOliUM CAiNDlDUM and Geodo- 
mm pallidum are two terrestrial species, 

memlwrs of tlie fronns Geodoram.— Monm, 
Wijfht pives also G. dilatatura, 
GKOKFROYUS. A bird of Timor. 
GKOGRAPHT. Neither the Arabic nor 
the PerHistn letters are snSictently numerous 
to compoho the pronunciations of many 
foreign tongue^t aud they are ill-suit'od to 
record proper names in Geography. Muoh 
of the value of Abul Pazil's records is lost 
from this cause. — Bwrton'9 Fitgriittage to 
Alf'ccah^ iii. 

GEOLOGY. Granite and syenita seem 
the chief np-Hfibing rocks of India; tliey 
bin-st flirouirh upraised sand-stones, clay* 
blate, inica-tiiate, uhlorite-sUte, and lime* 
stones. This feature of granite anil syenite 
disturbing stratified rocks can be traced 
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GKOL(J(JV. . GKUJ.iXiT. 

from near Ceylou northwards at intcrvniK ^ Rfone amji^daloid, ami Houihward.s hy 
throntrh the teble-luidii of the interior ; | Oojeia snd Snngor aoroes the YtadUya, an* 

tliroii<4ii ^fynore* tlie Ceded Districts, Hy- . samiiiff a coluiruiar Htrnciun* in their Hteep 
Hei'Hl>a<l, Hi'fMr and nrrns<< tlu^ Nfrbuddii descent t<) r lie ••tlnulda. Tlu' tnin (•r<)s>t'!^ 
hito Ceiitrat ludia. whure tliu grunttu fur a this river tneutin)^ with bundNtuiie »ud ios' 
time di«afipearM. Volcanie trap ie vtmhle, ails in tshe Satparo range, and Npireads over 
however, in the hod of the Jarana, ncsir Alia* : all western Berar and the Anmngahad pni- 
halwl, irr biritndr !2.')* north, anit in the vinre; it Hssiimfs « columnar format G:i^ 



aacerrt to MuHHoorie by Kuerkooltie^ the gra- 
<Ule re'appears and makes a i^reat emptiim 
at the Char MoniTrain on the entfthem 



witgurh and Chikaldaii, fM!cupiui» Caudeitih 
and the Oouoan to Hombay, and paHRen 
sonthwanla to Mai wan in latitirde 10** 



plo|>os of the Himalnya. But. near Onii- ' nofth ; sonthern h"init<< heint^ observed 
gotrue, at the source of the Gangefl, ia dea- . south of Puuderpoor, and tire right biiuk 
eribed as the grand granitic axiir of the ( of the Kiatna towards J3eja|)ure. In the val- 
Himalara, one of the fpreateat atfd mmi leyn near Honinn'bad, eonth and went itf 
Tna'^iticcnt ontbnrfts of j^riinito hi tlie Bet]< i\ it i.s >icn Ix ^wct n ami hmeath, buf 
ivotUI. It traversea theno mouutaina iu . nerer penetrating the ^'reat plateau of 
aamemns Veins — wentwirrda towards the < latorite hills, and is noticed at MaliaminlH 
Borenda pnsR, and eastwurds towarda Ka- < pettnh, ^0 miles west of Hyderabad. The 
t>iet, Nan<}n<ipvi aTid Namlnkot, nprmsijiif eastrrn edire of t his vast tract of voh:aiii*5 
the metainorphio KchixtM whu^h form the rockR^ after cfoKKing the Net bnddii to the 
highest peaks of the snowy ran^e^ ' sooth, Rkirta the town uf Xu^pore iii Bi-rar, 

Lower down on the Konrhern slopes nf passes Nandeir^ onwarda to the weat of 
these mountains at an elevation of fi-oin H\ iU nil)ad aird to its soiTtheni limit, juat 
tJ.oOOto |,5tK> fee*, ujihfted sfi-atified rockn, \ menticmed^ Sonih of this, as woU as to th« 
conxixting of hornlHende roi^k and nlatc, j eastward, the trap caily appt^ara hh j^rent 
Bmestnne. aandstfrne, ^eat beds of qnarts, , dykes, from fifty Ut a hifndred yards broad, 
etay, miea, ehlorito, and talo slates, irst tm wliich nm l a^t uiid w^-sr parallel with eaoli 
the (fneis« and pmnit«» : atid h)\ver still at other. Tiiese ilykes can at places be tnwed 
altitudes of 3.000 t<> 'i,00<) fei't u>H)re Cite j **W It hnndreil and fifty milea, bui-atiug 
nf the sea, Kravnl, bunlders, marl with tlirotfvli the ^''^nite and other tocks^ teiiriuff 
coal, rvfcnt cKvs aixl sati(K>»t()MH fornr the tJie hi'_''best of tlie hills Jiwiinder and hllinir 
Seivaldf, or sub- Hinrahiyan mountain. It i>i the cha.sniH and ct•eviee^< with their dark 
ni tliese hiih that exteniiiver foRsii remainn ami com)>aet Kabstauoe. In theae pro^iueea, 
were discoTered, and the low alluvial tract, ' the elements of the trap-rook assame iu tlie 



known as the Terai, is the v^alley formed by 
the junction of the ^walik with the Hioia- 
hivaii inclined rocki*. 
To the aonth of this, the highest parts of 



dykes a variety of litholoyie appearancea, 
greensrane, and porphjriiicj ^i-ecnsf ono ; 
and, in the /freat volcanrc dintriety busaliic 
greenstitnef hornblende rook, beesH, and 



Gentrak Iildia occnr nloncr rlio Aravalli j amyirdal"i<i, with cornt h;in, heliotn»pc, 
Tnoontains and the Vindhya nmt^'e, and are j praso, jasper, ai»^ir« s and <tnyx. The 
from 2,0U0 to SjCtO fifet in altitude, 'fliere dykes are particularly uunivi*ouM aear Hy- 
Sre, here, three indinattons, one decdivity ' dorabaiU but they occur iu the Balagliaot 
from the Ar.tvalH moimtains towards the Ceded l>istrietsy in the Carrmtic and My- 
▼alley of the Indits. a second from tlie .•■'•re almost to the southern Caf)e of the 
Vindhya raaige ncirtlrwards to tlie Ganges, l\Mdn«uh», and, with very rare uxcepuoiu*, 
and the third mnnini^ mmtbwards u* the tlier mn das east and a*eat. 
Nerbndda. Granite is ln»re, also, the up- The eentral ontlnir^c of granite r«»ckfl in 
Tntsinif rof*k f it biir><ts out at Oudevpore, the Peninsula is traeetl from north of the G<»- 
Kaunore. Banswarrah, and itjij pore, throuifh , davery, ni latitude norili, through 

the gneias, and miov and chlorite sUfea, j Hyderabad, the Ceded Dtstricte imd My« 
liniest<me and Knndstone. It w.xs to the «ore to Ceyl"". This rock and the g^n-en- 
eastot'this rrnfiirl tract thnr the first irrcat stone form the prominent [mrts of the Dek- 
depoeit of coal was found lining both bauka kan, chiy-Hlate, nuca, chlorite and iioru-* 
of the Dkmoodab, thimgh it has, sinoe then, i blende schistSf sandstones and Itmestones 
keen disrovercfJ in many other provinces with fo-ssils <»f a post oolite aL'e In-int; the t^tra* 
of British India. It is in Central India, j tified rocka tbrou^'h which they burst. The 
*1ro, that the volcanic rocks to any exrent greenstone ia^supposed by some observem 
tn find observed as they spread east and to decompose mto a deep'Uack earth, light 
*«t from Neemnoh in the form of basalt, when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun 
hml tiB gnMBStouei greenatoiiB and greeu- in the hut asaiiuui but ruriuiug a tuugU, 
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deep, teoMciauB soil in the rain^ reiideringf 
inarching altnost, if ndt wholly inipraciica- 
blo. It is called "rf<^iir" in the Dckkan, 
^ud is the "ck)ttuu &iid " of Eut-opcilns, by 
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the Adjftt find the Mere riven sednl lU 

in early jieriod to have formed one <;erienil 
estuary, the biisins of the Soue iiild the Ner- 
budda. Hal the Mahanaddy itnd the Guda« 



taany of whom it is recrarded An indicatiiigf Tefy, in all which eitenrivedellositii of coal 



an linhealthy locality. The gt^nit^i rockA, 
On th(i other Imnd, (Icctonipdse into a rbd 
6audy soil, which is geiiuiully hard, aud as 
it allows a rxlpid pefcolation of water and 
t|aickly drie'Si it is less fertile, bur. h consi- 
dered mord favonrabio to heultii It may be 
doabted, however, if there be any (uuts to 
t»rove that the one soil ia more fatuilrable to 
henlth than the other. 

The iiivestigHt'oiiK of Dr. lluj^'h l^^ilcot^ei* 
have shown that, at a period geologically 
tecent, the ffnsent peniiiRQla of India, wa^^ 
a triangular island, bounded on each Hide by 
the E.ustern find Wt-slcni (Hiafs, cnnrert^incf 



havtt been found; ia yet seeitt to hAVe not 

been connected. 

The Talchir field, near Cuttack^ the de. 
tached areas cff Titlchir flaild«toQefl in thet 

Sumbulpur coilntry, and tlie BeKsplnr field, 
are limited to the Mahandddy basin ; the 
Palumow, the Siu^rowli. aud South KewaU 
coals are lUl stUotly oonfiokl ttf the Sontf 
basin;—- the Chauda field and the con tin u> 
atiou of this Held in detached areas duWii the 
Godavery valley, considerably below Dmnfy. 
gudiam, all are' strictly -conflned to the baxia 
of the Godrivery and its affiuents, while i-iini- 
larly tlie coal-tieidH of tliO NerbiuM;i valley 



to Cape Oomorin while the bisc uf tlie tri j are all limited to the drainage batiin of that 
angle was fcAnfledby the Vindhya moontalu | river. In other vrordi^ the grea,t dmin.iire 
range, front Which au irregular spxxr, form- basins of this country ttere on the lai lTi- scale 
In*^ the Aiavulli inoinitahisj cxtf'ndfd north- niarked Uiit, and existed (as drainat^e-ba.^ins) 
IvardH: while bcCwt^en the northcru shore at the enormously distant period Which 
of this island and a liifly ooctntfy whitih is ' marked the donfmencoment of tile depusitiou 
2lOW the Hiniahiya niounrM'iins ran a narrow , of thd j^^reat plant b«-at iiii^ series, 
ocejtn stniit. The bed of this stnir hecaine I TImj Tahdiir rocks below coiitiiirl no co;i1. 
Covered with debris from the adjac'eut Hi and tliu Patichet rocks above are equally 
inaldya on its ncfrthem shore, and wi^ this without any coals, the whdle of the work- 
debris becanle entombed and preserved lilany able beds dt' coal, of this groitp, I>eing con* 
ftnd various aninjal retitaiiis. The present, fined to the Dainiidah rocks which cover a 
Conditiou of the country iu northcru India has widcjtpi'oad ofcuUiitry round the bases of 



been prodilo#dby(tHnbseq[uent upheaval of the 
]and so that what was tite ocean strait, forms 

tlie Jutrthei'ii plains of India, the long nearlv 
level valleys in which How the Ganges and 
the iadris. Besides this^ a great nphcave- 
Inentaloli^ the lino off ho Himalaya, has 
elevated a narrow belt of the plains info tlio 
Sewalik Hills (dutcruiincd to bo of tertiary 
age) and added maiiy thousand ftjet ta the 
heipfht of the Himalaya, and facts terid to 
the conclusion that India had one loni; term 



the Paolimari hifl^ aUd extend thence Ut 
Unn-eth and Btfrhoi, about 16 miles lro»iis 

C'liiiulwaiah. 

Tiiere is an admixture of extinct aild exist- 
ing forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhidotferos, masUMion, peculiar 
lorms of elephants and very r'emakablw Ik>- 
vines, dissitriiliir from those now iu Imlioy 
but seeuiiriL^ly identical with those of 
Enrope. ( )1' animals still existing in India,- 
are found the fossil Eniys (Fatigshuni) t<*«*trt 



and one protracted fauna \*hich lived . the imbedded shells are all of a species still 
through a period Corresponding to several living iif the valley, and indicate couclu- 



terms of the tertiary periods of Kurop^' 

Central Iiulisf, between riazarccbaLrh 
and Palemow on the east and Jtibbulpore 
on the west and thence sodth wards to Nag- 
|M>re and Chdndah, has iu the east five well 
inai-ked siib-diVisions of sedimentarv rocks 
with coal bearing strata, the Talchir, Ihinikur, 
Ironstone shales, RanigUrtj and the Panchet, 
tbniat a short distance to the west, there are 
Only a three-fold series, the Talchir, Hurakur, 
and the Panchet. AU those successive beds 
(possibly with the excep1,ion of the Talchir) 
tepnmuamg ftn enormoos Ifkpse of time, 
Agree in one respect that thi'y seem to be 

Srely fresh-watcr (Huviutile or Huvio-laeus- 
ne) deposits. The JJumuoduhj the lioi-ukur 



sively that the changes llftve been gradual 

tVtna the time that the hippopotami wal- 
lowed in the mud, and the rhinoceros roamed 
in the swampy forests of the couutry, ti^bere 
mast(^dcrns abounded and il'here the aftttngtt 
forrds of the sivathcriam, dinotherium, anil 
camelopttrdis existtHi, 

l^ho Central Provinces have uineteett 



reveliue districts, which contain 

tivL's trfiilmost all the fornnitions known to 
occur within Indian limits. The distficfs 
of Sagor and Dumobj ou the north, are 
altogether on the Vindhyau plateau and a 

large part of their surface is formed of the 
deposd-s to which the name " Viudhyan ** 
; has been given. Theac however are in 
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cr places eoltcesled by Tolcanio rocks of 
ifiWt Dekkan trap area, winch have 

T^^ over tliem and all tlio dininnixo of 
neiwo districts is into the Gauges val- 
r. 

The fonr districts of Jabalpnr, Narsiogh* 

?. Hoshan irjibad and Nimar, immediatielj 
tii^ south of tlie Vindhyan cscarpmont 
TZ'i ihc marked d(;pri'Ssiou of thu Nci- j 
idik valier, are iu great part on alluvial 

I tertiary depoaits ; south of theNerbadda 
hf riw the extensive highlands consti- 
tt? the Sacpara range, or its continua? 
K. wliich are in groat part furnied of" tlie 
■ 1 tnu) ristins; on crvstulliuo rocks i.)r 
Sl. i&udsioue and other rocks of iaicr 

II Of this region, Mandla ocoapies the 
teeeutem end, bounded by the steep 
WifUtat of tbe trappcan plateau, near to 
fc?^?? of whicli tlic Nerbudda river lias its 
fectc u Amerkantuk. Along this same 
BiT to the west lie parts of Balagbat, 
^ t-ihindfrara, and Betol south and cast 
f^' r ^satpura rangeH, tho districts of J>i- 
Js}^-. R&ipur and Smnbnlpur lie in the 
wiUKoitheMahiinadi river ; Beiaspur and 

Dceapy the low ])lain country of 
CL%s3jtur, formed principally on rocks bo- 
ItTiji vo belont? to the Vindhyan series, 
*i-ipirt of their area covered l^y coal 
'•^-.'."«jcks. Sanibulporc is in a rugged 
pj./Cijaatry composed of crystsUine aud 
■••Orphic rocks. 

I^gitttdTaioage basin of the Godavery 
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the great flowa of the Dekhan trap, and 

resting quite unoonformaMy on the giu'isg 
roeka in parts of ilu- K:iichore l^nab, and 
tlio viciriity of Belgaum, and under pai-ts of 
the gliats on the western coast. That they 
belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Cuddapah and Kurnool, there is 
no doubt. 

Still further to the south, several 
series of sediuientary rocks have beeu dis? 
covered, but there has not been traced any 
connection between the several series. 

Immediately west of ^f- dns, at Rajahs' 
rhonlrry, are oxten^ivf Iti ds of clay-slate lu 
wliich tlie brothers Sell la u^'ntwcit discovired 
tertiary fossils. Underlying tl)€ sandsandclays 
of Madras and all along the sea ooast, is a bed 
of dark blue tenacious clay, containing 
numerous fossils of existing sjiecies, and in the 
extietiK! south of the peninsula, inTinnevclIy 
and Madura, are valuable marbles. 13 ut, in 
the district between the sedimentaxy rock^ 
of the Eistn^h and Tambndra and these 
Tiunevelly marbles, at Ootaioor and Yerda- 
chellum near Tricliino])oly ary lime.^tono rocks 
containing numerous fo.s>i!<;, the limits of 
which are supposed to bo near Yrichinopoly 
on the South, and near Pondicbenr on the 
North. From the examination of a very 
beautifully preserved, and numerous suite of 
fossi Is eollected fromthese sitesby M eysrs. Kaya 
and Cuulitl'e, of the Madras civil service, 
Professor Forbes arrived at the conclusion, 
that all thebedsfrom which thefossilshad been 



o.]ier hand includes Nagpur, Blum- obtained were parts or members of one and 

•A^anlah, Ciiandaund Sironeha. These 

ii'TuiXi Live no considerrd>lc elevation, 

and Bbandara are principally on 

^ rocks, with much trap in Nagpur. 

is almost entirely on trap rocks ; 

and Sironcha have a very varied 

5^'i;re including more or less of all the 

■J^^crtistbat have been named. 

erystaliue and metamorphic- rocks 

*^itofgQeifls of different varieties, often 

^^l^ ^itoid and form the substratum of 

«!.olf; arrti. riTid are seen all around the 

•"^fr of ilie trappean roeks. The area 

"'f'^b)' Dcccan tnip, in the peninsula of 

f '^aonot be little less than 200,000 square 
1m. 

.Portlier !5onth, the basins of the Kislnah 
'^'^5ndiisafilaents,t}ie Gntpnrbah and iMal- 
^tth aadBee mah are occupied by quartzites, 
lioieitones, &c. which cover the larger 
Mm of the districts of Cuddapah and 



Westwards throncrh the Raichon 
JJ^W GAtri,Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and 



lb ' 

•-"im antl appwr to represent the older 
^'^aof tbc great Vindhyan series. Ilocks 

■I tteMQeainenl character appear under 



the same series, and t hat that series was equiva- 
lent, to the cretaceous series of Europe ; the 
depo.sits at Triehinopoly and Verdachellum, 
being probably equivalent to the upper green- 
sand and gault llivi^ious of that series; the 
deposit near Pondiehei-ry, being erpriyalent 
to the Neocotnieu, or buyer freen'^and. 

13ut of the well marked section of 
the great genus Ammonites, amcmg the 
large ad lit on to the known cat^-dogue of 
species, which iMr.' C'unlitle's eolb eiion has 
given, there were none of the Fimbriati, aa 
oolitic and cretaceous section ; none of the 
Flexuosi, also a lower cretaceous seetion; 
none of the Dentati, also lower cretaceous ; 
none of the Armati, an upi)er oolitic section ; 
and none of the L(evi<_'ati ; wldle on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a seetion o-^sentially 
cretiiceous, we tind onej of the Clypeiformi 
also a cretaceous section, c«e : of the Hete- 
rophylli five, and all of tlie cretaceous sub- 
division of this section; of the Ligati, a 
group essentially cretaceous, not less Ihaa 
leu. Of nautilus, a genus having a Jarger 
development iu the upper than in the lower 
beds of the oretaoeoos, wo have three »lUe4 
295 Tf 
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toother crotaceovs fonns; of belemnitella, 
Qonfined to the oppo' portion of the cretace- 
ous proup, one. These will suffice to show, 
that vast additions to the cretaceous Fauua 
of India still remain to be worked ont. 
Fossil.s fi'om U tut (jor near Triohinopoly* fur". 
uiahed by Hi'. Brooke Cooliffe. 



Pfsvtoofly 



Zoophyta. 

Tarbinolia, 
i'chin otUrmata. 
Bnssni- • • 
Knoleolitcs • • 
Bolaster . . . 

Crustacea, 
Cancer (?) 



8 

O 

0 



0 I 



Phaaiaiiplla . 
StnwnbDaf • 
Tornatella, > 

(I'cphahpoda. 
I3uculite«, . 
PtycocerMi - 
Hamitefl, * 
Tarrilitei, . 

AinrrirmitCS, 
Crittati, 
LonigaH • 

C liiyeifonni 
Hctcrophylli 
Lipati 

Naatilna, • 
Belamnites - 

Belenmttella, 
Jwuiida, 
SerpuUt • " 

Pisces. 
Odontaiipia • 
Qtodns, > - 



SdmIm 
pranoiuly 



f 

o 

0 
1 
1 

2 
0 
6 
1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

3 
1 
0 
0 



Jt 

9 
I 

0 
0 

0 

1 

4 
1 

1 
0 

1 

5 
10 
3 
8 
1 



0 s 



1 

2 
0 



0 
0 

1 



Jiollutca (Accphata.) 
Inoce ramus • • 0 3 
Pectoo, « • • 3 0 
Ostr«ft, •-•04 
Grvjhoea, ••21 
I'ii'iiia, •-.02 
Area, •-•04 
^Mtmunilas, -01 
Uodiola .••11 
THgonia, • . I 1 
Qolecurtoi, ••01 
Cardiam, • • 0 S 

(0 T>feropoda.) 
Nalica, •••10 
Trocbns, ---10 
jpienrotomaria • 1 0 
Volots, •••20 

Otphahpoda. The Ibssil Cepb»lopoda of 

the oretaccons rocks of southern India are 

enumerated by Prof OUlliara. 

Belemnites libula, Forbes at Ootatot>r, 
Triohinopoly. 

itilns, JI2af»/oni 

f, seclasuR. 
Kautilns Bouchardianus, Sbutanure. 01a- 
pandy, Pondicheny, Arrialoor, Triohino* 
poly» Shillagoody. 

Clementinus, Karapandy, Olapantly. 
„ Huxleyanus, Moouglcpandj, Serda- 
mungalnm, ^door Shaiannre, Ifoongle. 
pan^, Coonum. 

danicns, Sainthorary, NinsyooP* 
jnatus, Odium. 

degans, Thawnanoro Andoor Sha* 



n 



tannre. 

„ Bplcndcns, Odinm, Appapandy. 
„ fcji mosus, Karapaudy, Andoor. 

KayeauuSf Ootatoor. 
„ aagaatai^ Odinm, Tridiinopoty, 
Pnrawoy. 

„ clcraentinoB^ Coothoor, Trichino- 
poly. Otaooil. 

tf peendo-elegans, Odium. 

„ Bcrpenlinu.o, Rayapootlia ])akkan. 
iorbesiftuufl, Moraviatoor Odium. 
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„ negama, Sirgumpore. 

crebricostatas, Ootatoor. 
„ TricliinopolitenaiB, Arrialow. 

„ rota, Muiloor. 

Of the poTicra and spccios of shells dis, 
covered in the black clay uudeilying 
Madras, the chief are > 



Rotolla, 2 sfeci'-ft, 
RancUa taberoulata, 
(^ritfifnm mfcroptera, 

Ci'ritliium pn.tu?tro, 
Corithium telbScopiuiQ, 
Turritella, »peci$$. 
Natica. yptnVs. 
Natica tnamilia, 
Natira helvacca, 
Nalira maculosa, 
Purpura, *p. 
Purpura carinifeffiy 
Olira otricttloSy 
Olivn irisans, 
Nas(>a crrtmlfita, 
Nassa t liiti.nita, 
Nassa, 2 spvcies. 
Nassa jacksonianam, 
Nassa thirsites, 
Ebumn Kjiinitn, 
UuUia vittata, 
Ampollariagloboiit 
5y)Iariaiii, 
Veaua, 



Tapes, 

TelUna, 
Area 2 speeie$. 
Area disparilis. 
Area granoea, 
Anomia, 
Ostrea 1 species, 
Ofltrea, do. 
Ostrea, do. 
Ostrea* do, 
ArtemisSdOw 
Cardita, do, 
Placuua, 
Venus, 

Tai:)CB ramosa, 
Donax Bcortum, 
Mactra, 

Mcroe 8 tpeeits, 

Cjtherea, do. 
Saii^fiiiiiolaria diphM^ 
Telliua, species, 
Naoala^ do. 
Pnllustm, 
Balauus, 



There appear amongst them many Fpeci-. 
mens of the ordinary Plflcuna placenta and 
other recent shells which would indicate 
their age to be that of Professor IjeU'a 
poe^pliocene series in his post tNtiary 
group. P. placenta docs not uowooonrill 
any part of the eastern coast. 

Vindhyan Group. The Nerhttdda aiul it9 
vieinxty. The Geologrf of this diitriot baa 
been worked out by 5lr. J. G. Medlioolfc. 
Few parts of India have excited more in- 
terest and attention than the districts adjoin- 
ing the Nerbndda river, the great thiokneH 
of sandstones and associated beds, which 
form the mass of the Vindhya ran pre, be- 
ing the most striking and remarkable fea* 
tore in that oountry. There is a great fanltiog, 
aODompaniod by much disturbance mecha* 
nically, and by mnch alteralion chemically 
(more eFpeoialiy to the south of this fault), 
in the roclcs which paae along the main 
line of the Kerbudda valley, along the con* 
tinuation eastward of this line down tho 
valley of the Soane, and theuqe across 
Bebar, where the continnation of the same 
form the Knrrnckpoor hills. It ia 
considered a high probability that this lino 
of dislocation was continued to the east by 
north, up or towards tiie Vallej of Aaiam ] 
its main diieotion being E. lb'* U> IS"" K, 
corresponding with the main direction of th^ 
Viodhya nuige and the Shaeia hill rango* 
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Sonth of this dislocation tho great group 
t>f sandatoties, shalee, fto. forming the Via* 
dhya liills, is almost entirely ubscnt, onleflS 
the highly metiraorphosed rocks there seen 
be the contiuuatiuu downwards of the 
■ame aeriee greatly altered* 

This great groap is altogether of a different 
chanicter nml of a more ancient epoi-h than 
the beds associated with the coals of Bengal 
snd of Gealral India,— the latter resting 
qnita lutoonformably on the former. 

Mr. Oldham gave tlio natne Vindhyan, 
to this groat pfroup ; being best seen in the 
tiroll exposed scarps of the Vindhyan range ; 
and to the snbdiyisions in ascending order, 
the names Kymore, Bewah and Bandair : 
but he ftj)[ilieil tliose names only provision- 
ally,as he thought it possible, that the iiewuh 
limestone and Bnndair sandstone are only 
repetitions of the Soano valley limestone 
and »iudstone prodncc I by faulting. 

Coal ijronps of B'tiiliviHy Tlii'urceha'jl and 
Cutlack. Kestiug unconformably upon the 
Vindhya formation, there is a considerable 
thickness of sandstones, shales and coals, 
inCentral India much disturbed, and travers- 
ed by trap dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this distriet exoeeds some 
thousand feet. In these beds occur nu* 
merous fossil plant.s, which tl\ornui;lily identi- 
fy these rocks with the cuaUgroups of liurd- 
wan, of Hazareebaugh and of Cnttaok. 
Taking it as proved that tiic strata at Eo* 
tah, from which the fi-^U and Sanrian re- 
mains had been obtained, are the same 
with those of Kamptee near Nagrporo, the 
strong Permian analogies of the Saariaus 
(Brachyops) onght not to be overlooked. 

Mnlind^icd Group. Resting nrrain qnitc nn- 
conformabl y upon tbeserocks i.s found another 
series of sandstones, often fen-uginons, gene- 
rally speaking irregularly though strongly 
bedded, and of great thickness. These form 
the Ioft,y and boldly nearped range of the 
Puchmurry or Mahadewa hills* And to 
this group Mr* Oldhttm gave the name 
nf Madadewa. In one or two places 
they se«m to pass upwards conformably 
into sandstones holding remains of large 
mammalia, and probably of Sewalik date. 

This group is markedly soparnted from 
the coal-bearing group below, and as com- 
pared with it is also characterized by the 
comparative absence of trap dykes or other 
exhibitions of i2:neous rocks. 

Upon tlieao, in parts of the district, rest 
the great .'ipreading sheets of trap rocks 
forming the continuation of the immense 
hasaltic field of the Ucccan. Four and five 

^istiact flows coold readily be traced in 
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paces. And adverting to the occurrence of 
the beds containing shells (Physa, Palndina^ 
TJnio, &o.) which are found between these 
flows f the intertrapcan lacustrine formation, 
of Carter) the evidence derived from 
tiie Nerbndda district proves that this al- 
teration was entirely due to the subsequent 
overtlowinc^ of the luxated mass of the trap 
above, ^nd to the disturbances cousequeut 
on the exhibition of sneh powerfhl force as 
mnst have accompanied the production of 
these immense flows of lava. These shelly 
beds seem to havo been formed by tran- 
quil deposition daring the intervals between 
the 8UCC0.-*.sive flows of igneous rock, and to 
have been broken un indurated and baked 
by the succeeding outbreak. 

The following gives a sammary view of 
these groups in descending order, omitting 
for the present all the more recent divisions 



Groups . 



Mineral character. 



Sandstones, with a Geological 



Damoodab, 



• 
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Bandair, 


>» 


Bewah, 


a 






^jmore, 



few shaly bods, for 
tho most part peb- 
bly, often stri]>od 
with ferruginous 
bands. 
Shalos, caadstones, 
ooal, for the most 
jmrt tliirily bed 
ded and regnlar, 
often greatly oat 
up by trap dykos 
In Cuttjick, how- 
ever, there ore no 
trap rooks. 
Sandstones A tlwIeR 

LinicHt^ines, Bhalc!> 

aad sanditonos. 
Baadstones ft lime- 
•tone. 



Snb'Kysiorc, 



Cry3t.ib*no limostonc 
pseu(lo-Knpias(nnni«' 
pi oposcd by H. H 
Uedlicott, Esq.,) 
mioaoeoas leMste, 
and (iii.iitzitcf.rt^d 
and greca, and 
white. 



Age, &o. 



unknown, a few 
vegetable foisil 
atemi^ fto. 



Agenottborongb* 
I7 deotded, pro- 

biibly Jurassic, 
fo^hila chicHy 
▼eftetable, name 
t-tkon from tho 
locality wlioro 
scries is most 
fally developed. 

ttnknowil, 
probably very 
ancient, seen all 
along Vir.dtiya 
rftTiflTP, into Bo- 
hnr and to tho 
(iangcs at 
Uonghyr. Pro- 
bably also in the 
Khiv^ia Ililla 
pOHsibly only 
twosubdiviitiona 
Highly probable, 
thnngli not yet 
t h o r 0 u ^ li 1 y 
proved, that 
these are oaly 
tho continua- 
tion downwards 
tho Vindhya 
gronpa unbse- 
quontly altered. 



Granite, gneiss homblonde-rook, green* 

stone, &c. 

Mandoo. The ancient town of ^fandoo has 
beea built oi^coraUiae iijoeitoiie. It had been 
285 
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featj iDgenionBly, and correctly inferred by 

Dr. Carter, in Lin carefully compiled 
**Sammdry of the Geolo^ry of India," that 
ihe limestone used at. Alandoo had been 
derived from near Baog or Bagli, and 
at Snrhaperce on the !^I;vin. Cnptiiin Kea- 
iioge tliought ho traced the lol lowing 
inccession, (ascending) a light grct n .stone 
metamorphic or volcanic ; a soft sandstone, 
TCry fine rrraincd and wliito ; compact linie- 
stonc, bluish wliito : and then tiio coral 
limestone, the latter only containing cuials. 
The compact fine limeRtone, is fuand at 
intervrl-i nil ovci' the jnn;,'-le, and has been 
Very largely n-^tid tor lime in the Muudoo 
days; tlto old kilu.s are wiihoat number. 
He fonnd foasiU, wherever an edge of stone 
lay otcr a convenient mud bed t<i retaiti 
them. The Kchinida, a l?ri-siis, were in 
great plenty, the liheels call them Puuncliia 
fh>m their five marks and Pecten d^coRtata.^. 
PI:ii,n(Hf()iiia spinosam and Terehrutnla 
Octoplieata were nnmeron.s, the latter the 
most numerous and in best preservation, 
pieces of a large finely marked Bchinns 
Cidari^. There is also a rude impression 
on a stone of a very large Itioceramns ? 

To the west of Mhow and Indore, there 
taist extensive beds of the oiretaceons series. 

Dr. Cart^M' in the Journal Bombay Asiatic 
Booioty, No. X.X. July 1857, pnirc 62?, 
Considers il tat thase be*isare truly Ncucomicn. 
The evidence, however, ia that these rocks 
tepresent the cretaceous era, hat is in- 
BulHcient to enable one to refer thorn to 
ttuy subdivision of that great series. 

Fowihi collected at Bang by Captain 
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fcoraZ/uii'^ ..... 
Jiehin<jdci-mata. Cidnris, - . . 

Ecbiniu, (speeies) • 

BrissHS, - • . 
Cyf>)iosoma, • 
jfdIZMiail. Are, hala PboIsdoO^^ 
Veuuil, ... 
Oardiam, 



Arc I, 

Moiliola, . . . - 
MytilnK, (typicng, Forbts.) 
I'tctnu (Juiiiiia) 
P. (5. costatns, common.) • 

Plioatnla, . . • 

Itl'iciTiitnUl, . . « 
T«rel)ratula, 

RhyiiooneUa^ • . 

Natica, . • > ■ 

TrnrttoUa, . • > 

Ccritliium, • • ■ 

Triton, . . i ■ 
Voluta, 



^^haXefoiot Ammooitoa of the Rhotomageoels, 
SectioiH ... 2 
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Cuitaek and Talcher groniK ^lesiira; 
Blanford and Theobald examined the Ciit- 
taek or Talcher coal-tield, and the results 
aiTived at strongly coutirm tlie ro.«*ulta 
given above. The following eoction is in 
descending order. 

AllHoium, laterile, S^. 

1. — Upper grit series — unfoRsilifcrous — - 

qunrtz'Ko trrits .niid eoai-.-^e sandstones, with 
occajjional red shales ; pebbly throughout, 
and near base conglonlerio — above 2,000 
feet. 

2. — Carl )onaccoa8 shale seriestfosstli&rona, 

consist in ;^ of 

(") — BIno and lilac slmles, micacoons ; 
\vlute speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,500 feet thick. 

(6) — CarhonaceousRhellscontatninpfthin 

scams of coal (3 inclies) iri e'^ularlj dispersed 
through them, about feet. 

(<•) — Shalcsandcoar-e while sandstones, 
the latter predomiuate in lower purtiou, 100 
to 200 feet. 

3. — Lower shale and sandstone series, 
annelide trackS} consisting of 

(a) — ^Blne nodnlar shales, genenlly txe* 

naccou.s. 

( ) — Fine sandstones, mnch jointed and 

tes.selated." 

(c) — " Boulder bed," containing numcr- 
otls boulders of gneiss and granite frequently 
6 to G feet acro.ss — in a fine argillact>ous or 
nrcnaccnis roek, often rippled, sometimes 
replaced by a coarse sanil>ione. 

Each of tlu!so series rests uuconformablj 
on that beneath it. 

Western Bengal and Centrtd India. The 
Rev. Stephen Hislop of Nagpore, writing 

on the ntjo of the coal strata in Western 
Hcngal and Central India, observes that 
perhaps themost interesting part, in a section 
of the rocks oi rentral Indiii, is tlie junction 
nfthethirk beddtnl sandst\)no above, with 
the laminated strata below. The latter, 
however yarions they may be in difierent 
localities as regards their lithologic and 
sometimes even their pala'untolo'j;ir features, 
may readily enough bo di.stingaished by 
their relation to the superior beds, whose 
identity again is sufficiently attested by the 
iron bands, whieli run tlirongh their ma.ss. 
This ferruginous sandstone is well developed 
at the Mahadeva Hi lb, in the north of the 
province of Nairpore, in the vicinity oftho 
eitv it-i^l'", utul at Kola on the Pranhita, in 
tho (li<i;iiiii tus of tho Nizam. The subjoined 
sccliuxiii i-c|)ici>cut the sucijcasioa of the etrata 
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^nnediately nndcr the upper sandstone, 

ft'nated rr ck> aro seen in all. In sec- 
■^'0 Ift, the .'■lialcs arc Itilumiiiour; and car- 
*^OTis. while in seofion 2n<1, thry an- of 
••>p]l»c©ou3 sjind. Bat thoy arc ol" l ho sa ino 
•S*?** many i^pecfes of fossils Ijcinj^ common 
Srftion or»l, iiij-frad of having the 
^^^toneallcollectcil in tlie lower par* of 
^Kiition, as is the c.isc at Nairporo atid in 
C°?I» fU of the Ni/am s country, lias it 
■•iUitified with the shale ; but the bitu- 
^0^08 strata oociipy the same position as 
'^s^ttionist. Choosing section 2nil as bcinpr 
*^*Tkiiovfn for compririson with it, inslraci 



. X,. comp 

''«tion 1st, ffives us in d 



c-icon'inK' oriior 



iS^r^*' and clay, red sliak- aud Junostone. 
|*>won aqaestion whetherthefem-bimrin^ 
•Wesand laminated sandstom.' ; Xacj- 
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shales of Kota. Tlie Kota fishns that rO* 
warded tlio rosearchea of Drs. Walker and 
wero pronouuceil by fcJa* P. Egerton ta 
be true Oolitic forms, and probably of the 
ago of theliias; between Nagpore and Chandaj 
tlie upper .sandstone hjia the n^nul iron 
bands, and the lower laminated beds tlio 
common vei^'etable remains, there is a dis- 
trict with Mangali as tho centre (»ixty miles 
S. of Nagpore) where the superior sandstone 
is less fi rruginonSt and tlie inferior or lami- 
nated hi'ds aro eolonfcd by iron of a deep 
brick red. In tlx; latter strata the remains 
ol reptile«, tishes and cntomostraca predo- 
minate, while tho few regetables that are 
found, are generuUy very diilerent from those 
occnrriiii:^ in other parts ot tho Na^'pur terri- 
tory. '1 he sknliota Ijahyrinthodont, named 
Brachyops laticeps by Owen, mit,'ht su<r'^e8t 
for it a Triassic or even Carboniferous ago, 
but the plentifnlnesa of scales of lepidotoid 
fishes forbids uh to assign a more ancient 
epocli than the Jurassic ; and the eonclusioa 
is unavoidahle, not that our laminated sand- 
stone is older than tho ago we have attri- 
buted to it, but that in India the Labyrintho* 
dont family has come down to a more recent 
period than in Kurope. 

Tin; veii^etable remains arc Ta^nioptcriaj 
Equisetum laterale, Ta5nioptcri.s magni(oHa< 
Phylothecas, Knorria, Lcpidodendron, Aph-> 
yllnm, Aspidiaria, Bntomostraoa belonging 
to tlu; c^enns Estheria. 

In tlie bituminous shales of the jSIahaderng 
we have the following Bengd fossil plants: 
Tryzygia spcciosa, Yertebiaria indica, aud a 
Bpecies of Phyllotheca, a fragment of which 
is figured by Dr. MeCclhind as Poacitea 
minor. (Gaol. 8urv. Tab. XVI. f. l.) In the 
carbonaceous slialcs of Umret, besides tho 
Phyllotheca now alluded to, anothur stem, 
but nnforrowed, which seems to resemble 
McClelland's Poacites mnricata, Tab. XIY* 
f. 6. In the laminated .satidstone of Kamptee, 
in addition to Vertebra l ia atid tho two 
Poacites as above, Ta juopteris. perhaps of 
the same epceies as at, Itajmahal, and 
MoCIelland's Pecopteris affinia, Tab. XII. 
f. 11. which in Nn'/pnr is a well marked 
species with a tripinnate frond. 

In all th.ese localities tho genus GIossop- 
teris abouuda. JSagporo seems to have out- 
stripped Korth Eastern India in Cyclopteria 
and several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in r^ard to the Cyca« 
dacete. The only specimen, proonred is a 
small fragment fVoia the .^andstone of 
Kamptee, ihe leallets of which aro narrower 
than a minnte blade of grass. 

Though amongst the Catch oolitic strata 
aomo aro eridentlj suyrlne, yet from what 
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Mr. Hyslop hbd seen of thoie in the Deecan 
or those in Bengal, none of tliem in either of 

these districts exhibit the least evidence of 
having been deposited in the sea or ocean : 
aU seem to be of freeh-water origin. 

In Chanda and Berar, one of the great 
sources t»f doubt as to the extent of tlie coal 
deposits i-ose irozn the iact) that the beds in 
the group of rocks in which the coal here 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the 
Biimkur pfronp) had invariably a tendency to 
exhibit very great variations both in tliick- 
ness and qnality within short disfcancesi They 
are often of great thickness locally> bnt thin 
out and nearly disappear within short dis- 
tances: this variation also being not only 
in tiie thickness, bnt also in the qnality of 
the beds, so that what shows as a bed of 
good coal in one place may» within a few 
yards or a few hundred yai'ds, pass into a 
•Inle withont ooal or even into a sandstone. 
Coal was fonnd about 15 miles north of 
Dumagndiam, near the jonotion of the Tal 
river near Lingala. 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the 
present limits of the coal msftsnre fields 
in North India coincide approximately 
with the original limits of deposition and 
ave not tiie resnit of firalting, or even 
mainly of denndation. All these anocee- 
sive beds (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect, that they seem 
to be purely fresh- water (flaviatile or flnvio- 
lacustrine) or eetuarine deposits. Tho Ra- 
nigunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the Ram- 
ghur, and the Karanpura fields all belong to 
the drainage basin of the Damoodah river. 

Mr. W. T. Biauford reports that the coal* 
bearing(Damoodab)bed8 of Korba extend for 
abont forty miles to the eastward, as far as 
Rabkub in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also 
extend far to the south-east towards Gans^- 
pur, and to the northwards towards Sirguja, 
and in all probability are continuous, or 
tiearly so, with the deposits of the same 
nature known to occur in these Districts. 
Main Pat and tho neighbouring hills, and 
all the country on the road from Main Pat 
through Chandargarhand Jashpnr to Ranchi, 
consist of mctamorphic rocks with the ex- 
ception of a cap of trap and laterite on i^aiu 
Pat. 

Indioations of the ezistenoe of ooal seams, 

were afibrdod by the occavrence of fragments 
of coal in the rivers, especially in the Mand, 
hefoond afewseamsnearChitra, twelve miles 
west ofRabknb and nearly thirty east of 
l^orba. Two or three are seen in the Mand 
about throe to four miles cast-north-east of 
Clutiit, but they are ojUy isom a loot to 1 3 
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inobes in thiekness. In a small stream, thft 

KobaNaddi, which mns south of Chitra, oofl^ 

Beam about three feet in thickness is seen 
near the village of Tendumuri, more than a 
mile south-west of Ohitra. It is nearly 
horizontal, having a very low irregular dip 
to tlie west or sonth-west. Part consista of 
fair coaJ> the remainder is shaley. 

The only seam examined from #1iicli it Is 
possible that a usefill supply of fiiel might 
be obtained, is exposed in the same streafn 
rather nearer to Obitra, being about a mile 
from that Village, dose to the boundary of 
the village of Tendumuri, appears to be of 
considerable thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and 
the lower portion appeared to be fair inplace84 
The dip is abont lo ^ to north-north- west» 
Lieutenant Sale, of the Chota Nagpur Topo« 
graphical Survey found a si^am ot coa! about 
tour miles north-west of Rabkub in a small 
stream running into the Mand, and this may 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. 

Several coal localities have been lately 
found by the ofUcers of the Topographical 
Survey and recorded in l^eir maps. Tbey are 
all north of Korba and Udipnr. The Rajah of 
Jashpur told that coal occurred in his 
territory in the Khurea country, twenty-fonr 
miles north-west of Jashpnr Nagar, abont 
one hundred miles or rather move west by 
south of Ranchi. 

The Talchcer field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles and is boanded 
b.itli on tho north :ihd south by cn'eat pa- 
rallel fanlts, the former of which has an 
aggregate throw of upwards of 2,000 feet ; 
these fanlts are not truly east and west, bat 
to the south of cast and north of west. The 
section in ascending order of the basin 
shows at the base, sandstone and blue shale, 
but slightly fosstlifbrous, in thickness from 
500 to 600 feet ; over tho?!o is a series of 
siiales and sandstones often micaceous, occa* 
sional beds of ironstone^ and thin layers of 
coal and ooally shale, giving a total thick- 
ness abont 1,800 feet ; and over these again 
is a distinct scries of tjuartzoso grits, con- 
glomerates, and sandstones, in thickness 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
Erronps are unconformable each to Uie other; 
the unconformity between tho two lower be- 
ing, however, much less marked than that be- 
tween the two upper. 

To the lower group, as baring been first 
recorrnizcd and described in this district, the 
name of " Talchcer " series has been given. 

The second group, whioh, from its im- 
bedded vegetable remains, was proved to bo 
identical with the rocks of tho extensive 
Damogdah coaUfieidi wheA these were Ikst 
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desoribed, has been denoted the " Damoo- 
dah " series. 

While the npper group, supposed to re- 
present the great series of rocks, so masfni- 
ficeiitly soeii iu the Mahadcva hills of Cen- 
tral ludiu, has been oalled the *' Mahadeva" 
series. Thus three series can be recognised 
in each of the extensive fiekls reftrred to, 
althongh with varying developments and 
thickness. At the base of the Talcbeer se- 
ries there is a veninrksble bed consisting of 
TSiy large and only slightly rounded masses 
of granite and gneiss, imbedded in a fine 
silt, and oconrring under such conditions as 
indnoe tbe opinion that the action of gronnd 
ice has been tbe cause of its formation. In 
the Rajmabal district there is a very limit- 
ed development of the lower beds, above 
which anconformably comes the Damoodah 
teries, here exhibiting a greater extension 
upward than in Cuttack 5 but iniforhinately 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by 
the intercalation of several successive floes of 
bssaltio trap, the intervals between which 
have been marked by the continued and 
tranquil deposition of the mechanical rocks 
gobg on. These floes have been repeated 
siz or seyen times, and the phenomena of 
contact are in all cases marked ; tlio upper 
layers of the mechanical deposits in contact 
with the trap being in all cases greatly al- 
tered while the lower layers are in no cases 
chancred, but rest unaltered on the degraded 
surface of the underlying trap. But while 
the actual physical sequence of the deposits 
cannot be here traced, tbe huA of their all 
belong-in to the same great series is at- 
tested by the occurrence of some identical 
fossilii throughout. A few species pass up- 
wards tbrongh the aeries, bnt tiiera it a 
very marked cliangc in tho general facies of 
the flora in the upper as compared with the 
lower portion of tbe group ; tbe latter cha- 
vaderuEed by tbe abnttdbaoe of Tertebrata, 
pccopteris, trizygia, &c., the former by the 
abundance of zamia-like plants. The se- 
ries, therefore, has been divided into Upper 
and Lower Dunoodab rooks. 

Kerhudda. In the Nerbudda district theseries 
is loss interrupted, and there also the same 
general results were obtained. The south- 
ern bonndarr of tiiis great field was for a 
lart'o part of its conrse prodnoed by a great 
fault, having qnam proxime, the same gc 
ncral direction as that of the faults bound- 
ing tbe Talobeer Add. Tbe age, geologi- 
cally considered, of the Dnmoodah rocks is 
ascertained from their fossil plants, and the 
fact of the general oolitic facies of this 
;roup, especiuly of thoM fimn the upper 
•ee«rtBiB0d. Tb» diffienlfy of wis 
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question was in connection with tlic discover 
ry, on the one side, of several species identical 
with those ifonnd in these Indian rocks, in 
the Anatrslian coal-fields, associated with 
nnmerons animal remains distinctly refer- 
able to tbe lower carboniferous era, and, on 
tbe other hand, to tbe discovery in Catch 
of other species also identical with some of 
these Indian forms, in bods associated with 
animal remains, undoubtedly referable to 
the oolitic epoch. But the latter forms, or 
those whieh tlie evidence of associated ani- 
mal reiniiiiis would show to be oolitic, nre 
onl^ found in the upper beds of theDamoodah 
series, while those which are common to the 
Australian fields arc those chiefly fonnd in 
tbe lower beds, with the.«5e plants have been 
found in tlie districts examined, some anne^ 
Ude tracts iiseless as distinctive forma. 

To Mr, Oldham there seemed, at one time, 
good reason foreioparating altogether from tho 
several groups of rocks above referred to, the 
I wholeofthegreatthicknessofsandstoneswhich 
formed the great Vindhyau range, extends 
ing almost entirely across India, from tlio 
mouths of the Nerbudda to the Ganges at 
Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior 
date, and there seemed to him a prot Nibi. 
lity that there wns n ^rent line, or a group 
of lines, of dislocation passing along tho 
general line of the valley of the Nerbudda, 
and tbe effiMsts of which might be traced 
over a very large area, extending towards 
the north-east, possibly even into the valley 
of Assam, 

Majmalud. Dr. Oldbam shows, that the 

group of rocks of tlieRajmahal hills constitute 
formation qiiito distinct from that of the 
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coal-bearing beds of Burdwan and some 
other looalities ; to which latter group be 
applies tho name of the Damnda beds. Ho 
shows that tho fossil vegetation of the two 
formations is entirely diflerent, both specie 
ficallyandin gmneral aspect that not one 
species is cojnnion to the two; that the 
Rajmahal beds arc characterized by a 
remarkable abundance and variety of 
cyoaden, by a comparative paucity of ferns, 
and by the absence, in particular, of the 
gcnu.s Glosaopteris, as well as of Phyllathe^ 
ca and Vcrtcbrariaj while the Burdwan or 
Damoodah beds are characterised especially 
by Glossoptoris, Phyllotheen, and Verte- 
braria, with scarcely a trace of Cycads. 
It is evident that the Nagpur fossil flora 
agrees altogether in this respect with that 
of the Damudah, and not with that 
of the Rajmahal formation. Dr. Oldham 
is of opinion that the Rajmahal bods are 
mesosoic, and probably jnrassic, tho Da- 
moodah beds palsoioio. Qui Mr. Bishop 
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t^inlvS tliat the facies of thin Nafrpnr and 
Burdwau flora is riklher mcsozuic. liotauical 
evidence is, however, far from uneqaivocal, 

and, such as it is, might bo ont-weighed by 

the discovery of a 8irit»lo well-marked and 
tboroiij;iily characteristic fi-'li, hhell, or coral. 

(0« the age of ilw Fusniljituvs ihin-htylh ii 
tandstone and eoal of the Provinees of Nap pur, 
India. JBy thf. Krv. SloitJn n IJi'sloiK—(^>'>y,-' 
terJji Junrnnl of (Jr'.J'ifflral Soci'-ty^ Vol. XVXI, 
August 1861, "p. lUG to 31-0.) 

According to Dr. OliUiuui's views tlie age 
of the Indian ooal-fields, between tbeparallels 
of*iO° and 25° N.,is UpjuM- Cirhoniferous of 
a rather later sta^'e tliaii that uf thotruc coal 
meiu>urcti of Jh'itain, and more closely allied 
to the " foro-ooal " series of Silesia. Some 
doubte have been exiiressed as to the oor- 
rectiirss of this view, at hnst of the acre of 
the Silesian coul-tiehhs, wldcli are known to 
rest, on limestones contatoing large prodncti 
and other fossils of the carboniierons lime- 
stone. 

Pt'iiiimtla of lu'Jia. The followintj i<< a 
brief summary of tlie forinatiou of the Indian 
peninsula as described by Dr. Oldham, in 
ascending order : — 

1. Laurrntair\ Granitoid Gneiss — hifflily 
mctamorpliic and traversed by iunumernMc 
trap dyKes. This is the floor of all the 
other formations. 

2. Qnartzose, micacoons, aod homblen- 
die rocks — inncli contorted. 

3. Lower feiluriau, or Cambrian — Sub- 
metamorphic schists and massive eonglome* 
nvtcB of local-rocks. These rocks OGcnr In 
the Eastern Ghant-*. 

4. Devonian — The Vindhyau series, prin* 
cipally sandstones, distribnted $nto fonr 
proups. 

6. Carboniferous — (m) Monntain-limo- 
stone of the ^alt Ilange, ulu&Hilie<l ati Buoh 
from the fossils colteoted by Lhr. Fleming. 

Tlio Talcheer soriee, sand.stones of a 
pecali.'ir character and coh)ur, restinpf on a 

boulder bed," or ancient tthin^lo beucU. 

(e). The coal hearing rocks of India 
forming' the ooftlfields of Damoodah, Ner- 
budda, lie. 

6. Permian ? or Intermediate. — Beds 
with reptilian remains, presenting, in Dr. 
Ohlhain's opinion the physical break be- 
tween the P;d:e zoic and Meso/.oic periods 
of Europe. Iliii indicated hera us doubtfully 
Permian. 

7. Tnassic, Upper and Lower. In this 
latter there are beds of limestone with Ce- 
jratitcs (Muschelkalk ?). 

8. BhaetioBode^withoharaoterittiofoB* 
pUa. 
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9. Liasslc Group — divided into an Up» 

per aud Lower series. 

1 0. Jurassic Oronp — ^with Gycadesp. Dit 
vid> d into Upper, Mi-hllo, and Lower Stages* 

11. ( ■rt't.'icoons Scries — witii fine forms 
of Ammonites and other shells. 

12. Eocene. — 

(<i). Nummulitic limestones. 

(/>). Frr ,!i wriN-r (h'jiosits of lakes; over 
and tbrougii wliiuh sheets of luvu have been 
erupted. 

1 3. Miocene. — ^Laterite, and other strata 

of several kinds. 

U. Pliocene. — Ossiferous gravels, Clays. 

15. Beoent.— Gravels, olays, and mud 

of rivers, A-e. 

It is, he thinks, impossiblo to look over 
the above great seraes of beds so traly 
representatiye as they are of the Euro- 
pean systcin, and presenting often in 
minute dotad a marked correspondence 
with the Bnglish subdivisions and 
formations without Leing strnck with 
tho wonderful unifoi-mity of nature's 
operations in ancient tinies over va.st por- 
tions of the ^dobe. Tho stratigraphical 
resemblances are also not less remarkable 
than the palfeontohin-lcal, for the j^enera 
and some species of fossils of the Triassic, 
Liassic and Cretaceous formations are ideu» 
tical with tliose of Europe, 

Ifimahufn. — 'i'he (icohitrv of tho Himalaya 
and its subsidiary mountain ranp^es njiirht 
form the study of a lifetime, without being 
exhausted. Certain part^ of this vast chain 
of moun»ain8 have indeed been stutlied, espe- 
cially the lower formation of tho Siwalik 
range, in connection with which the names 
of Falconer and Cautley are familiar to aU. 
Otlier portions of the Himalaya, together 
with the hills Ix-yond Peshawur, to the 
iSafed Koh, iimdu Kush, aud Sulaimani 
ranges, are almost unexplored, and the only 
published acconitts of (lieir sfrncture are to 
he found in a few noattered and brief notices 
in the travels of Vigne, Jae^uemont and 
others, and in several papers of the Asiatio 
Society. 

The Salt Range runs transversely be- 
tween the Jhilam and the Indus, as the 
Baloti range, and Shaikh Budin hills, con- 
sidered as a portion or continuation of the 
i*ange Trans Lidns. lie in the vicinity of 
the Salt range; having those hills ou tho 
south, the Peshawur hills on the north, and 
the cndr of tho Sulaiman range with the 
Wnziri hills on the west. From this place 
onwards down tho western frontier, tho 
branches of the Snlatman ranee was re- 
prsBented at tbp Lahore Bimbition by 
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sevoral foDsils from the Lagari, Masari and 
Liower HilU belonging to the Salaiman 

The DrJhi si/!if''i>h of Tin I a iiiehiile those 
of the Uuibi, Gargaou and Hinsar disti'ictH 
also febe Shekawati hiUs in Gur^aon which 
nlcimately beoome fased in the Aravalli 
rani^'e. Some of these hills nre fossiliferous, 
others yield metals; the copper ores of Uissar 
«nd of SinghaoA in Galium district, be 
longiMig to dua series. In other portions 
marbles and freestone are found; and the 
Kalj^aoa hills of Dadri now indudod iu the 
JIhind territory, famish elastic sandstone. 

Fossils from Spiti and the Peen valley, at 
elevations of from ld,O0O to 17,000 feet. 
Belramiiites. 

AnxiiomteB Genrdi, odlitie P 
A. Ncpaleusis (Giay)> 
A. tnplicatu.>j. 
A. Wallicbii. 
A. biplcx (Sowerby). 
A. torquiitus (Sowerby). 
A. acucinctus (Strachcy). 
Ammooltes uiid«acrib«U. 
Spirifer striata^ oarbaniferons. 
PraductiLH Sp. carboniferous. 
PboUdomya, uolitio. 
Kneiila coneirormis. 

Bhynoonella cynooephala, oarboniferoiu. 

Orthoceraa? oarboniferous. 

Astarte major, oolitic. 

The Lsijrari hills, Imam Bakhsh Khan 
and Dcra Ghazi Khan, yield lielemnitcs, 
a species of Nattca, and several species of 
EclunDS. The onrioQS triliiiear markings on 
tbe latter, are compared by the people to 
the impri'ssion of a bird's foot: to which, 
they aLtnhutc the origin of thuso fossils. 

**Sangoha," are nammulites from tbe 
Mazari hills. Imam Bakh.sh Khan, and 
Sheikh lUniiii Ilills produce the Elcphas 
priuiugeuua, iiippopotamos BiTaleusis, uud 
Dinotheriom. 
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The ^Int range famishes 

Prodootafl oostiitu. 

P. oora. 

Athyris lioissyi. 
Athjris snbtilita, Tsr. 
gimndis. 

OrtUs resnpinata. 

Riiynrt.ncllii, Bp. ? 

poltiurodon* 
K'Cyoooepliala. 
Spirifem, ap. 

Also Natica flemingi from 
the Salt range.) 
Cidaris Yemeialii The natires of India em- 

ploy f -s^il ( IK ! ini'cs, Sang-i-yahiula, also a 
Kitiutf N ssil biviiive sbtll and Sant^-i- 
iiiiadaaj as medicinal substances, which 
*i« less fit for nse than ordinary cbalk. 

Sikhum llimalarjn. — On the norlh and 



S. striata ? 

StrDptorhyaoliiis eranis* 
tria. 

S iiectiniformlB. 
LitboBtrotou irregularo. 
Ccripora, ep. 
A not Ilia Lavvreneiaiia* 
Lima gigantoa. 
Peotem 

VenoB snba-glanm. 



under the hill station of Darjilinir, flio 
great mass of the lotty hills is compubcd of 
schistose rooks of varions characters con- 
siderably disturbed and contorted. These 
are decidedly different from, and more recent 
than, the gneissoze rocks of tho greatest 
portion of India. Near the base of the hills, 
and faulted against these rocks at high 
an^'les, there is a small extent of sandstone 
and black shales, which contain vertebrata, 
pecopteris, dns., similar to those ooenrring 
in the gnat coal-6e!ds of Bengal. These 
fossils arc pecniiarly interesting-, from the 
fact of their being changed into graphite, 
and oeonrring in beds which thmnaelTas 
have a verv strongly marked graphitic cha- 
racter. They are of very limited extent; 
the greater portion of the sandstones, which 
in this section exhibit a thickness of some 
thonsand feet, belonging to a serius of a much 
more recent, date, and \vhi(;h has been sub- 
jected to a mach smaller amount of distur- 
bance and alteration. This npper group 
contains many largo stems, in all observed 
ca.scH prostrate, and in most, capes irivin'^; 
evidenceof great wear and long exposure 
previoasly to being imbedded ; and iu some 
of the finer and mon» earthy deposits aa 
abundance of leaves occur, of tho same 
general chai^ter as those occurring in 
Barmab and Twiassertm. This group has 
therefore been promionally referred to the 
pliocene age. No traocs of tln^ ereat num- 
mulitic series have been observed iu this 
district. 

KhasBjfa mih. — Furiber south are the 

Klia.ssya Hills, whiclj form a compara- 
tively isolated range, rising suddenly from 
the great plains of Bengal in the south, 
and divided, on the nortd, by the valley of 
Assam from tho great Hiitialnya or Bhotan 
range. On the southern fato this range 
rises almost perpendicnlarly f rom the plains 
which are continuons from the 13ay of Ben- 
gal, with .scarcely a perccptihio change of 
level to tbe very foot of the hills, and, with 
tite esmption of a comparatively small 
thickness of metamorphic rocks at the base, 
are com posed of nearly liorizontal beds of 
sandstones, a few shaly layers and limestone, 
long known for the abundance and beanty of 
tbe nummulites it contains. These beds dip 
in ] slightly to the .south, and die out towards 
the north, when tbe metamorphic rocks come 
to the surface in the hills. Tbe age of 
the sandstones and limestones is nnques- 
tiouably fixed by their organic contents, 
I and therefore, also, the epoch of the coal, 
which is associated with them, aa belonging 
, to tbe great eocene period of geologists. No 



at tho base of the Sikkim Himalaya, newer group of rocks is definitively seen in 
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these hills. Along the soathern face of ibe 
range there ia eTidenoe of a great dislocation 

extending for many miles, and possibly 
alonp tliG entire scarp, which has brought 
down to the level of the plains, the rocks 
whicb are seen at the top of the hills. This 
line of dislocation has in all probability 
tended to give the nearly rectilinear direc- 
tion of the escarpment : its date is fixed as 
at least subsequent to the formation of all 
the eocene rocks here sem. An older group 
of sandstone, considerably altered is seen 
further to the north, within the hills and 
also a series of highly metamorphosed 
schists and grits resting npon the gaeissoze 
and granitic rocks. 

Bi^nnak and Tenasaerim. — Further soutb, 
on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
Tenasscrim Provinces extend for about six 
dr^-reos of liitiiudo along the cast shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. lu breadth they seldom 
exceed more than one degree of longitade. 
From Siam, on the east, these provinces 
are sepnratcd by an interrupted range of 
mountains, occasionally rising to 7,0U0 or 
«,000 feet high, bnt the general height of 
which to the north is about 4,000, diminish- 
ing in passing southwards to ii,UUU fret or 
Ififff The roain direction of this range is 
north and south : this being also the general 
direction of the coast line, of the minor and 
outlying ranges of hills, and, therefore, of 
the rivers. The geological structure is 
tolerably simple althocgh at first sight ap- 
parently complicated, from the great dis- 
turbances to which the rocks have been snb- 
jccted. The central range is of granite, 
occasionally, bnt not nnfreqnently of a syeni- 
tic character; itself traversed by thick veins 
of lar^e crvstaline frlspathic p-anife, and 
often along its outer edges, or near its junc- 
tion with overlying slates, characterised by 
the presence of tinstone as an ingredient of 
the mass di'^scminated among the other 
mineral constituents. This granite axis is 
succeeded by highly metamorphio rocks of 
a gneinsose and micaceous character, them- 
selves cut up by numerous veins of ynuiite, 
which, however, do not extend far from the 
junction. Upon these is a great accnmnla> 
fcion of bluish and bluish-black earthy beds, 
thinly laniinatcd, of tliin-bcdiied grits, and 
of pseudo-porphyritic rock, the normal elia- 
laoter of which is a bard earthy rock 
with small irregnlarly disseminated sub- 
crvf^t'>'i"'* felspar, passing, on the one hand, 
into slates, and, on the other, into grits, 
often coarse and oonglomeretic. These hard- 
er rocks form all the higher grounds of the 
outer ranges of hills. This series being 
best seen lu the southern province of Mcr- 
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gui, was provisionally called the ** Merw 

gui " series. The total thickness is abont 
'J,000 feet. Tt is succeeded unconformably 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red aad 
yellowish A few beds are slightly calcare- 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thia 
and irregfniar banos of earthy blue lime> 
stone occur. Above those rest aboat 200 
feet of soft sandstone in thin beds, upon 
which apparently rests the massive lime- 
stone of the country so largely seen near 
toMoulmein. The thickness of the entire 
group is about r,,nOi) foet, and as some of its 
members are best seen in the northern pro- 
vince of Moulmein, it has provisionally Iteen 
called the Monlmein " series. To deter- 
mine the age of the older of these two 
groups (the Mcrgui; wc have no data. The 
aspect of much of the rocka is very similar 
to the trappe.an ashes and felstones so abun- 
dant in the silnrian rocks of Great Britain, 
while others are lithologically like Devoni- 
an } but these resemblances arc very decep- 
tive. The ago of the ^foulmein series is, 
however, tol(M-ahly defined hy its organic 
contents. These appear to iix the age of 
the group as distinctly carboniferous. The 
whole of these rocks w ere, subsequently to 
their induration and disturbance, widely and 
greatly denuded, and on their upturned 
edges at intervals is found a series of congJo- 
merates and sandstone and imperfectly co- 
herent shales, witli thick beds of coal, ge- 
nerally of lignitic character. None of the 
conglomerates aro coarse ; the sandstones 
are fine, gritty, and pebbly, or clean white 
qnartzose grits ; the shales thinly laminat- 
ed ; the coal itself thinly dispo.sed in thin 
flaky lamina?, with earthy streakings mark- 
ing its structure. In addition to the total 
unconformity of these rocks, the imbedded 
organic remains are qnito distinct. They 
consist of dicotyledonous plants (leaves) 
belonging to the group of the Lauraoest, 
and probably to tlie genus Laurophvllum 
of Goppert. In the thin papery shales 
which ove» lie the coal aro also remains of 
fish (scales, &c.) of a freshwater character ( 
the whole referring the lieds to a very re- 
cent epoch, probably corresponding in part 
to the pliocene of European geologist*}. It 
is curious to notice here the absence of any 
coal in the carbon iferons rocks below, and 
its abundant presence in those newer beds. 
Tlie total thickness of these beds does not 
exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They are never 
continnou*^ly traceable; Ihcy occur heaped 
up against and separateil by the projecting 
riilgcs of the higher grounds, and muit 
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teen deposited when the physical con- 
tinof theooantry was very similar to 
ow existing They appear to be the 

of a series of fresh-water depusiiB, 
i in t»mall lake-like expuusions along 
M of the great drainage Talleys of the 
ry, and to mark a line of general and 
r depression between the main ridge 
sdividin^^ Siam from the British do- 
iSf lud the cater ridges which occur 
n this and the sea. The direction of 
liii drainage of the couQtry is deter- 

bj the direction of these ranges, 
i tiischarged into the sea through 
f rocky gorgen, which have a direc- 
tarljr east and west, and which are 
» liiMi of breakage and dislocation, 
a it due the andden alteration in the 
ioa of the coarscs of the larger 
.as may be seen on maps. 

— Rocks similar to those situated 
iTenasaerim proyinces extend north- 
I up the course of the Salween River, 
ilotbe adjoining districts ofBarmah, 
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nan kyonng(** stream of foetid water"), 
and ai*e traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the bods which nppear to 
form the uppermost part of this group, 
but which may possibly belong to another 
and distinct sertes, are fonnd some of the 
fossil bones of the larger animals which 
occur abundajitly in this district. About 
forty niiles north of Amarapura we again 
meet with sandstones, shales, and coal, rest- 
ing nnoonformably on the metamorphic rocks, 
and characterized bj remains of dicotyledo- 
nous trees similar to, if cot identical with, 
those found in the coal-yielding group of the 
Tenasserim provinces, and which are there- 
fore referred to the same age (pliocene). 
This series, so far as examined, has proved of 
no great extent or thickness. 

Of fossils found in Burmah by Mr. Old- 
ham, during his companionship with Captain 
Yale's Embassy, he notes the following 



Jaws aiid Ttteth. 



Specimens. 



10 
24 

21 
17 
16 



eaorth east of Pegu And, also, close Elephant, tusk and lowfer jaw, . . 3 
t capital of Burmah, and stret<'hing ! Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth, 3 

jHcthaDdsonth, as far as examined, i Rhinoceros tooth, 1 

lilpiof metamorphic rocks are again Tapir P lower jaw, 1 

^ consisting oz gneiss, micaceous Deer, i 

1(1 ttd highly crystaline limestone, Sus? or Meryoopotamns, portion of 

aaiDj of a fine white colour, and cranium, 1 

^mdby the Burmese for sculpture, j Gaviul fragments. 
^ great valley of the Irawady is, 
■giwut a very large extent of its coarse, 
on either side by thick series of 
a'tf.y sandstones but with massive 
^nes also, which are locally rich in 
Vind which from their evidence, may 
ivly referred to the Eocene period. 
Mtnldi on both sides of tho river as 
Wtk as Pu^raliu, beyond which the 
'JfPOQnds recede from the river banks; 
% are iu all probability continued 

• iato Mnnipoor, and so united with 
i^mmalitic- rocks of the Khasi and 

Hills. These rocks have been con- 
'olj disturbed and broken, but have a 
»1 *nd prevailing strike nearly north 
^ which strike, throughout many 

• laadstermined the general conrse of 
■"'er Irawady. Their thickness is 
^tmble, certainly exceeding 5, "00 feet. 

Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
•Wk slight unconformity, is a series 
« rf no very great thickness, charac- 
^7 &n abandaace of gypsnm disse- 
ia thin layers and veins, and in the 
'beds of which occnr the deposit of 
l*'^ of vegetable matter, from which 
«rived the large supplies of petro- 
rocks are well seen at Se- 



Pachydei'mata, Bones. ..... 

Ruminants, , 

Crocodil^ „ . . . . • 
Tortoise, t* 

„ large, „ 

Undistinguished, ,, 

China. — Baron Von Richthoven, who 
visited China some years ago, made a geolo- 
gical tour through parts of Tai-ha. Ue 
fonnd certain ontlying roeft of limestone, 
which hitherto had escaped obeenratton 
from their similarity to the main lime- 
stone beds of the district, answering to 
tho carboniferous limestone of Europe. 
Certain fossils, especially nummulites, 
fonnd in tiiese seem to prove these rocks 
to he of Tertiary age. This in connec- 
tion with similar deposits in South Europe, 
in the Himalaya, in Japan and the 
Philippines and probably also iu For- 
mosa, is of considerable interest. It is 
known that the Tertiary deposits of China 
cover a coDsidtrable area, but hitherto 
limestone had not been noticed of that age. 
ShanglMi Cunsu I a r Gazette. Annals of Indian 
Admin t.Ht'atiou. Dr. Oldham in Yule's Etn- 
bai>.^t/, 2 ■ 343. Report of ike BrUigh AMoeia- 
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Pou\ irs Hand Bodtf Bcon. Prod. Puujah, \ 



GERMAN. 
GERAT RANG. Hind. 



Dark red co- 



p. 11 2 to 1 1 9. 

On ilte age of tlm Foifsiljerous lliin-be<hh n 
aandiUme and coal of the Provinces of Nagpur, 
India. By the Rev. Stephen Hislop. — Quar- 
terly Journal of Gcnlngica} Society f Vol. XVII, 
Auj^t 1861, p. 316 to 34 i) 

See Coal: Colosso Chelas Atlas : Eleplianl: 
Fells : Foftmls : Lignite : Madras: 8imid». 

GEOMYDA. A genus of reptiles of the 
Sec. A. C'ltapbractA or shielded reptiles, the 
Order Cholonia, and family Getemydidaa : 
seTeral species are known, viz. : G. Bealii 
graadis, mntica, nigricans, reevesii. Hpinoga^ 
spenglori, and trioarinata. See Cheiouia. 
Ileptiles. 

GEOPHILUS FULGENS. A luminous 
centipede. 

GEOPHILUS NICOBARIGUS tbeKico- 
bar pigeon. See Colombidn. 

GEOPHILIA. A genus of birds of the 
order Gemitores. Family Colurabidfe nrid 
8ub>family ColambinaB. There are several 
species G. striata, a sUkall gronnd dove,oociirs 
in Siam and Java. WaUaeo. Sea Birds. 
Columba. 

GEOPHIS. A gfinns of reptiles of the 
order Ophidia and family Calamaridee : — 

Fam. CalamaridfT, 
Calamarifi catonatn, l!li,{h, Assum. 
Goophia microcephalas, Qunih., Nil((herrv. 

„ Perotteti, D. fir B., Nilghcny. 
Aapidnfft bmjnrrhn!;, Rnie , Cejlou. 

„ Copii, Ounth. 

„ tracliyproctn., 0^*. 

ITaplocercus Ceylonensia, (hmih. 
Falconeria Ben^falensis, Theob,, Parisuatb. 
Hlythia reticulata, Ulytk. 
Orotea bioolor, Biyth. 
TradnttchiniD fuoann, Bhjth. 

GEORGIA. The ancient Iberia. Ptolemy 

describes it as bordered on the north by the 
Sarmwtinn raonntnins, to the snoth bva part 
of Armenia, t-o the east by Albania, and to 
the west by Colchis, the present Immeretia. 
The beauty of the Georgian women cannot 
he disputed; having fine dark largo eyes, 
very regular features, and a pleasing mild 
expression of conntenanos. The dresA of 
the higher ranks is splendid, and carefully 
adjusted; but the humbler women, notwith- 
standing they share the same Umtc for the 
ceremonies of the bath, and regnlarly go 
through them all, snidom wash their clothes 
and they appear ort<*n in i-acTS, and always 
in dirt. The Georgian dance consists of 
feats of aotiTity, and strange and nnelegant 
contortions of the limbs ; sitting down on 
their heel?;, and hopping about in that posi- 



' lour of (Jeri earth. 

GEKAMACE^. The Gerauiuia tnbe 
of plants of which the East Indian species 
are 12 Geraninm and 1 Erodium. The 
Gemniums are largely eultivated as flower- 
ing plants but never very successfully. 
Thev are pronagated by cnttings which 
ought to be kept .somewhat dry till they root. 
The root of (i. nodosum. L. (G. Napaalense. 
Sw.) is called rowil and bhand, the chief 
of the geuns are G. rotnndifolia, oolambi- 
nam, dissectam, lucidnm and robertiannm 
O. parviflorum has a root oaten in Au^strnlia. 

GERAHD. Two brotiiers, one a medical, 
the other arailitary officer in theBengal army, 
who both distinguished themselves by their 
researches into the physical geography of 
the Himalaya. Dr. Gerard wrote an ac> 
conut of Kuawar. "He accompanied Iiient. 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes for a 
great pnrt of the road, in his travels in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

GERARDA BIGOLOR. Gret. A genos 

of harmless snakes of the Ordw Opbidia, 

Sub-order Serpente^Colnbrinm non-veneoati, 
and Family Homalupsidea as under : — 

F<tm. Acrochtjrilid.'P. 
Fam Honialcjisi<la<. 
Oerberus rbynchops, <Sc/m»., Bengal, Moolmaiii, 
AndamanR. 

Honial«)<i<;^ iMirratn, H.'.n , KuhL, HartabaD. 
HerpetoQ tentaculatum, Lacep. 
lytberia QypetrhiBoidM. Thtch., Andamaaa 
Hjpiiriiina eubydri!', >'r'!n., CalonttaL 

„ pliinibca, Boie. 

,, CliinoiiuiH, Oray, 

Fordnnia nnicnlor, Gray, Pinaog. 
Cnntoria elongata, Oirard, 
Fefania Sicboldii, Schl , Pegn 
Uipifltes hTdriaiia, C<knU>r.t Rangoon. 
Crerarda mookH', (Tray, Banein. 
Af;rf»clioi-du8 Java:iirn-J, fh rn^t , Piaaag. 
Uliorsydfus p-annlatus, Schney^l. 

G ERAllDINIA LESCIIEXAULTIAXA. 
Done. A tree in the Central Province of 
Cevlon. Grows at an elevation of 5,000 to 
6,000 feet, Thv. 

GERARDINIA ZEYLANICA, Done. 
Urtioa heterophjlU,Bois.— Gaai'kalwimbillyn.SweB. 
Not nnoommon in the warmer parhi of 

Ceylon.— ^JJ., Plavt. Zeyl, p. 259. 

GERPTSlUSoH LATTA ISLANDS. A 
group of small isles in lat. 0'^ 21' N. lung. 
127* 9* K^HorOfurffh, 

GERICHO. Til. ? pynodou dadyloiL— 
Per.*. ? 

GER^IAN MILLET. Panicam Germaai. 
cum. See Graminacev. 

GERMAN. This raco occnpy Central 

and Northern Fnropo and form, with thp 



tion. — Porters Travelf, Vol. 1, pp. 12ii, 137. ; lri«h, English, Scotch, Russians, Pertiians, 



See Gargestaa : Kartelania. 



i and 



Arian hiudoe, Greeks and Romans, 
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GKRl". 

part of the great Iranian family. Pbilo- 
logisia admit a Germanic family of lan- 
guages. Several of the philosophers of 
Germany Iiave largely investigated the lan- 
guages of the South and East of Asia. See 
Uindo, IndiiH Sanscrit, 311, 312, lil4, 

GERMAN SAB&APARILLA. See Cy* 
peracea?. 

GEKSAPPA. A water fall on the river 
Gangawatty in N. Canara the fall is nearly 
1,00U f. et. 

GKl^M.SATIl, properly pirm-sair. Pers. 
wintering pastures of nomade tribes. The 
entire aonuiem region of Fars, bordering on 
the Persian Gulf, is called the Garmsair or 

*' warm region." It extends from the sea to 

the latitude of Kazeroou, and runs parallel 

with the Persian Gulf, from the banks of 

the Tub to the confines of Laristan; from 

Busliire, eastward, as far as Kangoon, the 

tract is named the Dnshtistau or "hind of 

plains." The Tnugistan, commonly pro- 

noanced Tangistoon, or narrow land,** is a 

f^mall tract of land east of Bushire. The 

greater portion of llie })onple of the whole 

garmsair, are an independent lawless set, 

many of the tribes being robbers by profes- 
sion. A hnge wall of mountains separates the 

garmsair, or low rcjrion, from the Sardsair, cd in power on the rise of Timoor, though 



lar ; it contains clay, carbonate of lime, and 
sesqni-oxide of iron. 

" Gil-i-irmani" differa little from geru 
and geri. It is a rough, red, brittle earth, 
occurring iu laminated masses, used as a 
colour, and also medicinally. It is the re- 
p re i en tative of the "bolna Armeniaens,'* 
once so celebrated as a European medicine. 

**HarmQzi," or *' harrauchi," is much 
usedfor house painting, as an artist's colour, 
and as a uedioine ; it is a fine deep choco- 
late red colour like that yielded by artiata 
" brown madder," only opaque. 

" Badocbi." A red dye, is used to adnl- 
terato tlie kamela" red dye from the 
liottlera tinctoria ; it is also used as a 
glaze for pottery. — Hand Book of the Fw^ab, 
See Earth Gil. 

GEllUDAPATSARAI. TtL. Bezoar. 

GKSXEIIACE.^ An order of plants 
several gc»iuM-:». of which, Achimenes, Gloxi- 
nia, Kanioudia, Pyreuaica, and Gesneria, are 
grown as flowering planta in India. 

GE TJE, are supposed by Professor Wil- 
son to be the Sacae. If we examine tlio po- 
litical limits of the great Getic nation in 
the time of Gyms, six oeBtariea before 
Christ, we shall find them little circnmscrib- 



or high table land of Persia. One of the 
moat eoDspicaoDs of these, is an abrupt 
lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where, speci- 
mens of coal were found. Sard.sair signi- 
fies "cold region." It is also termed the 
sarhada, a word literally signifying "bonnd- 
ary or frontier," but generally applied to 
any hiuli land wliore the climate 18 cold. See 
Garmsair, liiyat, Sarhad. 
GEBSHTASHP. A Persian hero of the 



twenty centuries had elapsed. At this 
period (A. D. 1880), under the last 
prince of Getic race, Toghluc Timoor Khan, 
the kingdom of Chaghtai was bounded on 
the west by the Dhasht-i-kipchak, and on 
thesonth bj the Jaacartes or Jihoon, on 
which river the Getic khan, like Tomyris, 
had his capital. Kogend, Tashkand, Obtrar, 
Cyropolis, and the most uorthern of the 
Alejcaadfta cittea were witiiin the honnda of 



time of Feredun, reputed to be ancestor , Chaghtai. The Gete, Jut, Jit, and Tak- 



ofNerinian, Sam, Zai and Ra8tum,jBttasen 
(qn. Gashstasp). 

GERSTEN-GRAUPEN. Gbb. Barley. 

GERU. HiUD. Red earth. Earths 



snac, races, which occupy plnces amongst 
the thirty-six royal races of India, are all 
from the region of Sakatat or Chaghtai. 
Regarding their earliest migrations, tlio 



Rnd clays are met with in the Punjab Pooranas furnish certain points of informa- 
bozii 




turn " and " harmochi." 



the mountains of Joud to the shores of Mek- 



Goru isa bard,red, laminated, earth, some- { I'an, and along the Ganges, the Jit is widely 
iimea need in dyeing : sdhool teadiers grind spread ; wfaib the Ta&ihao name is now 

it np with water and teach to write with it I confined to inscriptions or old writings. 



on wooden slates, 
m India. 

Gil.i.khardya is a Twiely of Geni. 



It ia naed medioinally Inquiries in their original haunts, nnd among 

. ti-ibes now under different names, might 
I donbttess bring to light tbeir original de- 



Gil-i-abrorshi is a pink clay, hard but i signation, now best known within the Indns; 
teas brittle, and paler than " gil-i-irmani " , while the Takshac or Takink may probably 
** Gil-i-abrorshi," " gil-i-farsi," is proba- be discovered in the Tajik, still in hisan- 
bly the same or very nearly so. I cient hannts, fthe Transoxiana and Chora*- 

**Qil-i-makhtum " A variegated earth, [ mi a of classic authors, the Mawar-ool-nabr 
dtep red, and pure white, soft and irregu- of the Persians, the Xoran, TorldaUuHii, or 
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(\kta:. geyla. 

Tocharlsthan of native geograpby, the tbis character iu their new possessions. They 
abode of the Tacburi, Tacsbac, ur Toorsbka ! uiuat have pursued the huDter'a uccupatiou, 
iDTadera of India, described in the Pooranas | living more by the ohase, thoagh these occa> 



and exi.stinn^ inscriptions. The Gete had 
long maintained their independence when 
Tomyris defended their liberty agaiust Cyrus. 
Driven in Roccesrire wars across the Sat- 
lej, they long preserved their ancient 
liabits, us desultory cavaliers, under the Jit 
leader ot Lahore, in pastoral communities, 
in Bikanir, the Indian deeert and elsewhere, 
though they have lost sight of their early his- 
tory. The trnnsition from pastoral to agricul- 
turalpursuits is but8hort,and the descendant 
of the nomadic Oete of Transoxiana is now 
the best husbandman on the plains of Hin- 
dustan. Dr. .lamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Gcta* and Thraciaus were the same 
peoplOf and that it is very probable, if not 
certain, that the Getas and Goths were the 
same people. He also observes that the 
Geta} and Scythians were the same people. 
On the northern side of the Danube, oppo- 
site to the territory occupied by the Scy- 
thians, and in the angle forminir a part of 
Thrace, there was a small nation in the time, 
of Herodotns, who bore the name of Oeta . 
Ancient writers distiuguish the Getce from 
the MassaE^etff*, by placing them in coun- 
tries remote from each other. Les peuples 
qni habttent ces vastes contrfos de la haut 
Asia, born^es au midi par l* Inde, la Chine, 
et la Perse, a 1' orient par la mer da Japon, 
k r Occident par les fleuves qui se jettent 
dans le mer (^pienne et la Pont Bnxin, an 
nord enfin par la Mer glaciale, sont connus 
sous le nom vulgaire et collectif de Tartars 

Quoi qu' il en soit de 1' origine de 

oe nom des Tatars, les Bnrop^ns, ani Tont 
l^gerement alt^r^, s'en servent inoiffiSrem- 
ment pour designer nne foule de nations k 
demi civilisees, qui dilfei*eut beaacout entre 
eUes, ainsi que la anrite de oet oavrage le 
fera vois. Dans ce sens, je crois qn'il est 
bon do conserver k ces nations le nom cel- 
lectif de Tartares, quoique corrompu pr6- 
ftrablement k oelai de Tallrs, qui paroit 
plus correct raais qni appartient a un seul 
tribu ne doit pas servir k designer les autres 
tribus en general." The Maasagetss, Gete 
or Ooths, seem gradnatly to have adyanoed 
from their ancient limits into the more 
fertile districts of Asia. And all the lower 
and middle parts of the western boundary 
of the Indus, went by the name of Indo> 
Scythia. The Scythians, chiefly the Getee, 
had expelled the Greeks, who continued 
long after the retreat of Alexander, and re* 
peopled it with eolonies of their own naticm. 
The Gctse were the bravest and most jost of 
all the Scythians, and continaed to preserve 
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pations are generally conjoined in the early 
stasres of civilization. Asi was the term 
applied to the Gete, Ycut or Jut, when the/ 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. 

The Asi seem to have been a northern 
race with several divisions some of which 
appear to liave been conquered by the Egyp- 
tian King Seti III. 

Colonel Tod oonsiders that SeandinAvia 

was occupied by a tribe of the Asi. He 
says that tlie Sueni or Suioues erected the 
celebrated temple ofUps>alain which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden and 
Freya, the triple divinities of the Scan- 
dinavian Asi. Herodotus says the Getes 
were iheists, held the tenets of the souls im- 
mortality as with the budhists. Were we 
to contrast the literary acquirements of the 
Chaghtai princes with those of their con- 
temporaries of EuropCi the balance of lore 
would be found on the side of the Asiatics, 
even though Elizabeth and Henry lY of 
France were in the scale. Amoiicrst the 
princes from the Jaxartes are historians, 
poets, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim t)ur respect and 
admiration. — Tod's lU^asthati^ Vol. I., pp. 6, 
60, 322, 606 Tewnan^t Hindostan, p. 63. 
Chatfield^B Eiiidostan, p. 63. Recherches sur 
Us Lanrjues Tartares, pp. 1,3. KenneJij on 
the Origin of Languages, p. ^7. See ludia. 
Jat, Scythia. Afghan, India, Ynti. 



G£THS£MA]^£, A Hebrew word, sig- 
nifyinf^ " wine-i»rs8S.**— JBofttnsmt'* 3Vm& 



PoUsHm and Ayrio, Vol. I, p. 121. 

GBTONIA FLOBIBmrDA. B. it, 428. 
Baadi anrogodi^ Tsft. | &vm vadala, Tbl. 

GETSA CHETTU. Tbl. Gnilsadma 

bonduc. — Linn. 

GEUHVU, Beno. Excoecaria agallocha. 

GEWA. Hud. Eacoacaria agallocha.— 

Linn. 

GEUM. An ornamental genus of plants, 
GI-. coooinenm being extremely haadsoine^ 
mostly the produce of N. America and 
Russia, they require a light loamy soil, and 
are increased by dividing the roots or bj 



GBWLA. Tam. Sse'OowIa. 
6ETAB. HiMO. Cedms dsodairft. 
OBTLA. A river in Kattywar, lai 23*. 
long. 71^ 20' E. flows into golf of Gam- 
bay. Length 60 miles. 
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6HANTARAVAMU. 

fifiA, also ehas. Hind, ^rrass, licrbap^e. 
Uori gha, Hind. Rnmex Imstatus, Shili- 
!b Hind Chrjsopogoa glaacoptis. See 
Suits, Ghas. 

6HADIB A*. A practice followed by the 

liuh mabomedans of India. On the l8th of 
be month Zi-ul-haj, they form three iraapes 
fcncgH, to represent the kalifs Ahn-bakar 
tear and Osman, ftll them wit h honey and, 
Mag tbem with pins, thej suck the 
cerasif it were tbe blood of these kalife. 

GHADSI, Mahr. Vagrant mnsicians, said 
0 be descendants of the race who formerly 
^ibited the great southeni forest — tbe 
i^vltkaranja. 

GHAFIZ, HiXD. Delphiniqin sanieiile- 



OaAFRAX Hind. Saffron. 
6HAGRA. HiNO. a petticoat. Rajput 
hiiiikve only three artioies of parure ; the 
or petticoat the kanehi, or corset ; 

tiiopati or scarf ; the fashion varies in 
'vbrorince arul tribe, though the texture 
laaterial.s arc every where the same : 
in summer, and quilted chintz or 
j!«4«lotti in winter.^TiKr* Bajaaihan 

f'HAl KWAN, see Kwaog-tnng>chi. 
OHAIR, Ar. Without. 
GHAm MULAZm, HhVD. a.s opposed 
^•Wb, persons in the villages of the 
^ who help the farmers, bat are not 
■^r.aHj hired cnltivators. 
'iHAIR-MEHDI. A mabomedan sect 
believe that tbo imam ^[ehdi hna come 
world and gone. The words mean, 
or deprived of, HAdi. See Eliae ; 
*iv^inedan. 

GHALlcnA. HwD. • Psas. WooUen 

nz^. Urniilen carpet^s. 

^HaLLAH. Arab, grain. 
^'H.\LMK HtKO. AoAbasia multiflora. 
^HAXDABECiA. Hikd. Andropogon 

?HAN'DAUVA '(Jakshn) the voiccfnl 



GHABIPURA. 

GHANTHAWOOD. Axgio-Tkl. Gan- 
tha karra. TiL. A wood of tbo Northern 

Circa rs. 

GHAO. H»D. A wound, an ulcer 
wonnded. Henoe, Ghaeja (?) Guz. The 
village barber, and barber surgeon. 

GUAR. Ar4B. Pbics. Hind. White 
qnartz. White comeUan. Ice, hail, also 
a cave. 

GHAB, Mongol. The hand : it is tbe same 
as the Sanscrit word Kar, the Hindi Gar, 
and in Greek Kheir. 

(I rr.\ K. A river near Xilcheepoor. 

GiiAH, HrND. Tbe best kind of ginger. 

GHARA. HiND. A globular aud short 
necked earthen Tessel. See Gharra. 

GFIARA^r. Mal. Salt. 

GHARASKAI. Hind.—? ? 

GHARKf KASHMALU. Hind. Lalle- 
mantia RovU^ann. 

GHARGHASHTAI. Hind. Amygda- 
lae Persicaw 

GHABIi A water clock ; a clepsydra ; 
a bra<?.«? t;or\g, a division of time, about 1^ 
minutes, hence, Crhariali, a gong striker. 

GHARI. Mai:. Ghafii. A Sudra at- 
tendant on a temple, corresponding with a 
Gurarc. 

(i AVIAL, properly Gharial, is the Gavia- 
lis Gangeticus, the Narrow-beaked Croco- 
dile of tbe Ganges, (Edw., Phil. Trans. Na- 
tural Syst. Amph.) Gavialis Gangeticus, 
Graj, ( Synops Kept. ) the Gavial of the 



Ganges, Griff., |Anim. Kingd.' The Gavial 

of the Ganges is supposed to bo the largest 
of the living Sauriuns. The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 orati- 
metres (17 feet 8 inches.) — Engl, Oyc*^ 
p. 205. See Gharial ; FU^ptilia. 

GKAR-I-JAMSIU, See Kandahar. 
GHARIKUN. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. Aj^rnric ; 
Boletus igniarinns also Agaricus igneus, 
also Polypoms, sp. A fangns used in me- 
dicine. 

, GHARILPIT. A mine of precious gar- 

^'"J^intho air who sing tbo praises of i net occurs at Gharilpit, about ei<rht miles 
^."J^^^^Sse Gandar\-a. [south of Palunsbah, in the Hyderabad 

. ixTicr. ^ - * country, in the detritus of a gi-anitic rock, 

penetrated by trap-dykes, and composed of 
mica, garnet.«i, kyanite, qnartz, and felspar. 
Dr. Voysey, stnteH that tlie prcitious garnets 
are found at tbo depth of eight or ten feet 
in the alluvium at the foot of tbo rock. Tho 
surface of the rook and soil were strewed 
with garnets in great profusion, but these 
were generally of a very inferior quality. 

GHARH'tiRA Alsocalle<i Klephauta, an 
island in tho Bombay harbour, may bo called a 
complete pantheon: for among the hun- 
dreds of figures there sculptured, every 



'^HAXXA. DoEH. Sugarcane. 
•'HAXS. Goz. HiKD. Grass. Hay 



See Ghansor-Kafnr 
J'HA.V SENG. CiH. Bignonia xylo- 

GfUXTA. HtND. A clock: a gong: 
»Nr-. orh.mta b;»jana, to strike the hour. 

A species 

^twUltria. This, like the Tcluga name 
chettu is a generic term, signifying 
^'ttie ' fnta the sound of the seeds in the 
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GHAT. 

principal deity is found. Budlia is, evi- 
dently, from his size and sitoation, a prin- 
cipal personage there ; yet not he to whom 

the toiiipio seems peculiarly fledicated, which 
is apprehended to be the Que Supreme 
Being. But as no representations are e^er 
made of that being, there are shown his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz., 
accorduij^ as they be couteiupluted — mytho- 
logicuUy, ethically, metaphysically, or phiio- 
Bophically,) are. 



Brahma. 

Visluiu. 

Shra. 

Power. 

WiiMlom. 

Justloe. 



Cre-titujd 

Predervution. 

Destmction. 

Matter. 

Spirit. 

Tims. 



Past. 

Future. 
Earth. 
W<iter. 
Fire. 



Jdoo/s Hhnhi PailfJirOU. 

GHAUKA PULLI— ? Garoinia oambo. 

gia. 

GHAROT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta- 
GHAtiKA. Hind. An anglazed earthen 
water pot hence Ghar^nai*' a rafb support- 
ed on ])()ts. See Ghura. 

GHAKRA RIVER. The modern Punjabi 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the five 
risers of the Indve, reached by Alexander. 
The Gliarrn. runs north of Babawalpoor, 

See Ponjab. iiul. in 



Adiantnm vennstnin. 



distant two miles. 
I5lh Cent. 

GHAS. Hind. 
See Gha ; Ghans. 

GHASAL. Ar. Hind. Pkks. The ma- 
hoaiedau legal washings of the body. 
The mahomedans hare two kinds of abln- 
tion or luKtratioo, the " Ghasnl" or lefful 
washint^s for all classes, after any kind of 
bodily uneleaauess such as the poUutio 
nootnma, menses, eoitns, or ehild-birtb, for 

until purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch 
the koran, or to tlu; mosqao. If the let^.il 
Ghusal be not needed, nevertheless, before 



GHAZI. 

are clothed with dense forests, with few 
inhabitants. The ooast line from the sea to 
their base is gwierally flat and low with 

occasional spurs or solitary hills, but the 
ghats rise abruptly, almost scarped, to au 
average height of 3,000 feet, Purnndar ia 
4,472, and ^lahabaleshwar, 4,700, Matheran 
is a projecting spur. The eastern Ghats 
extend trum Orissa to Cuimbatore, along 
tho eastern side of the peniosula of India, 
at distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay 
of Rengul. They are steep and well clothed 
witii forests. The country lying between 
them and the sea is low, scarcely rising 
above 100 feet above the sea. See Ghatiya. 

GHATrC.\. Sans. An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time. See Danda. 

GHATIYA. H. A brahman who attends 
at ghats where binda pilgrims bathe, to 
take care of their clothes, and supply sandal, 
flowers, Ac, he exacts certain fees, as a ritrlit, 
denouncing imprecations on any who resist 
hia ezaetions, these people sometimes repair 
to a distance to e.scort pilgrims to their 
places of ablution. Wilson. 

GHAT-MAJ^JHI. H. Besg. A ferry- 
man, applied also to a man who r^ifnlatet 
the hire of boats, supplies, &c. &c. Wihtan. 

GH.\TNA, Hind. ? A tree of Chotn Nap 

5 ore. Hard, yellow timber. — CcU. Cttt. Ex. 
862. 

GHATOT-KACHA, See Luoriptioiis, 

p. 373—8. 

GHAT PALM. Eng. Caryoto urens. 
GHATTI GOND. Gms. Hnro. Gam. 

Arabic 

GHATYABI. Hikj). Andropogon iwar- 

ancusa. * 
GHAZ. HiHD. PiB8. Tamariz orien* 

talis ; tamarisk. 

GHAZA, Ar. in mabomedanism, an ex- 
pedition against infidels : the term Ghazi is 



prayer, the wasn or washing in a prescribed applied to thoee who fight for their religion 



manner of tho face, hands and feet is indis- 
pensable. It occupies two or three minutes. 
The wa/ai is only needed, when any minor 
oanse of imparity as in performing the na- 
taral functions has occurred. Where water 
is not to be had, the Teyammnm, or rubhinrj: 
the face, legs and hand.s with fine dust or 
dry sand snmoes. 
GHA8-KUCH0O. BtNO. Typhoniam 

flatrelli forme. 

GKASVEL. Hind, Cuscuta reflexa. 

GHAT. Hnro. A term em ployed in India 
to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 
river; a rantjo of hills or the Hcurped wall 
of a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through snob. The Western ghats extend 
from tho valley of the Tapti, to the gap of 
i*alghaat, a diatauco of 800 miles. They 
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to the death. M'cQi'e^*$ - Haiory the 
Sikhi^, Vol I, p. VJ3. 

GHAZAL. Ak. An ode, it should con- 
sist of not less than five, or more than 
eighteen, couplets; the last line of each 
couplet terminating in the same letter of 
the alphabet. The two first lines of the 
ode rhyme together, after which ereiy 
alternate line; and the last verse always 
contains the " takhallus/' the assiuned 
literary name of the poet. 

GHAZAN son of X^i-Ehatn and nephew 
of Eablai Khan, succeeded to his fattier*a 
throne in A. I)., 1295. He was a brave 
soldier and statesman. 
GHAZGI BRAHUI. See Eelat, p. 492. 
GHAZI. Pers. Hind. A inahomedan 
soldier fighting for his faith. A religions 
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GHAZNI. 

warrior. Que who has hluiu an iuiidel. 

OHAZIMITAN. A mikhomedaa saint in 
hiffh. repote with the ag^enlinral and lower 

€-ln<=sPs of the N. W. province*', except in 
l>cbli, aad incladed among the I'aQcbptieree. 
Tbe Hiiab'UMQaaoodee says he bad a dream 
the ni^ht beforo his death, in wlilch his 
ruothor came and placed a bridal chaplet on 
his brow us being indicative of tbe crown 
of maTtyrdom with wMeh he was to be 
honored on the folUnvirig day. He is partly 
oil this ncconnt called Giijna Doolha and 
Sjilar (Jhbiuula. \Vbo this Gbazee Meean 
was is a question on whioh CTen mahomedan 
authorities arc not agreed. Elliot qnoting 
M. Garcin de Tassy, in hid memoiro of the 
Moosnlman religion in India. 

GHAZIPUR. L.f50 83' 6". N.L. 83® 
81 " 8. E. a town in Hindostan, on the left 
side of the Ganf,'os, 71 miles N. ]•]. of llon- 
ares in the Benares district of the N. W. 
Provinces. The Dak hnngalow is 351 feet 
aboTe tlio sea. Lord Comwallis is buried 
there. Ho had been npp'iiutcd (lovernor 
General a second time and was proceeding 
up the country when he fell wck and died 
hero Tr. of Bin. Vol. I. p. 121. 

Gn.\ZLEI. HiNP. Tninarix dioica. 

GHAZX.VVI. T]fljn-iii- to Ghnzni. 

GHAZNI. A town in Atghanistau /,726 
feet above the sea. On the north of the 
Ui\m, abont half a milo from the gate, rises 
ti c first of sultan Mahmud's miliar.;, or 
tovrcrs, the other is about four hundred 
yards beyond it, in the same direction. They 
both rise alone, based upon rough stone- 
work. The most northerly i.s the hand- 
Gumest structure; but both arc exquii^ite 
specuncna of brick-work. They are about 
140 feet in hei<^ht, and mnoh damaged. 
Glia/ni coniiminds n most extensive 
plain, which is bub indilTereully furnished 
witii Tilla^es.and 0SBtle8,althongh not absolu- 
tely without thomiandiheriTor of Kawar runs 
beneath the town walls ontlio northern side. 
The town is seated iu the uiidst of a 
rich i;rratn conntrf , and in the adjacent plains 
of Nawar it baa immenae fields of pasture. 
Glinzni in its prosperity wa.s frefjucntly 
taken and sacked, memorably, by the great 
Hnlaka and by AUa>nd-din, the Afghan 
prince of Ohor. Ghazui hfis the repute of 
Wing a very ancient site. Wilford, following 
Sanscrit authorities, tells us, that the kiug.s 
ef the Ynvana and Deucalion resided at it. 
He further tells ns, that its proper ancient 
name wa.s Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, a.s written 
by Cbrysucoccas, whence ho rulers it. to be 
the Osola of Ptolemy. He also conjectures 
it to be Iho Oscanidati of tho Pontingeriau 
^'Ucs, noted as twenty-two farsangsfrom 



GHAZXI. 

Asbann, which he considers Kabal, and 
thirty-fivo fersangs from Rupha, whioh 
ho would identify with Sheher Saf:ir. 
The annals of (he Yadu of Jcysulmir 
state that long anterior to Vicrama, they 
held dominion tmrn Ghazni to Samarcand, 
they c.stabli.>lieil tluMn.srlvcs in tho.so regions 
after tho Alahabarat, I ut, on the rise of 
mahomodauism or the pressure of other 
races, they were again impelled towards the 
Indus river. They as.sert that Ghizni is pro- 
perly Gujni founded by tho race of Yailu : 
and in a curious specimen of hindu geo- 
graphy presented by Col. Tod to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, all the tract about the 
glaciers of tliu (I;iii<_fos is torriied Gujlibun, 
or Gujiibu, tho 'Elephant Fure&t.' elej^liant 
wilds. There is a ' Gnjingorh' mentioned 
by Abnl Fazil iu the region of Bijore, in- 
habitcil by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Euso- 
fyzo tribes. 

The empiro of Ghiznt was founded by 
Abistagi, govornr>r of Kora.san A. D. 960, 
who revoltcil iVoni tlio king of Buchara : 
whose ancestor, in his turn, had risen to 
power, on tho ruins of tho kaliphat empire, 
abont 87 y ns before. Ghisni consisted 
chietly of tho tract which composed tho 
kingdom of Bactria, after tho division of 
Alexander's empire: that is, the countries 
lying between Parthia and the Indus ; and 
south of the Oxus. Emperors, who have 
reigned in llindoostan since the Ghizuian 
conquest. ToiV» Ritjiuikau^ Vol. II, p. io5. 
BeunelVs Memoirs, p. xlix. 

Gkixnicm Bmperon Begmi to ret^n. 
A. D. 
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GHEGURA. 
Di/vnsbj of Lo'U. 
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Mogul, or Mongol EmpfTort 
1525 Hnniaioon 

Second Fatan Dyruuiy. 

.. 1543 1 Mahomed YI. 

.. 1545! Ibrahim III. 

Mogul Viiii'i.-it'i rpstiired, 

... 135 1- 1 Korkli«or 

1555 Ruff.i-h-ul-Dirjnt 



1530 



1SS2 



1:13 



1717 



Knfr.eh.nl- Dow lah / 
t Mahomed Shah . 1718 
Ahmed Shah 1/48 
Alnmgir II ••. 1753 
Shah AInm .. 1760 



Hiunaioon 

Aohar ... 1555 Ruff-i-h-ul-Dirjat 

JrhnnL'ir ... 1605 

SluihJohan . 162^ 
Aarungsebe, or A!> 

hui^r I • inSO 

BalmditrShali ... 1707 

Jehnndor Shah . 1712 

• Hp boprnn his rrign in Ghizni, A. D.977. 

t Tamcrlane'H invasion happened in this reign. 

X And Nadir Shah's in thia. 

Acbar was the first who made a ^eal; 
innovation in tlio sfandanl of tlio coss. Ho 
directed it to bo taken at 5,000 guz, equal 
to 4,757 yards ; that in, abont a British mile 
and 5 farlonga.— R^uf'^H'^ Mevioln', p. 't. 

It, was captnrcd by tho l^rltisb 011 the 
23rd July 1839 ro-cnptured Gth Scptonibor 
1842. Vigne*i perwml Narraihe^ p. 128-9. 
M„s-a<i'n Joimwifs. Vol. II. p. 22L'. See Kabul 
p. io:; Kiittiyawar. Khyber,Kafa, JMahmad, 
Somanath. 

OHAZX RIVER. Rtaes m the Hnsareh 
moantiui»,aboat Lat.80"' 50', Lon. G8* 20'. 
Its course gonorally sontberly, ns far ns lat. 
33* 5 afterwards south-westerly, into lake. 
Abiatuda, in Int. SS" 43* lon. eS"* 3'. 

GIIEBBANELLI KURA. Til. Greens 

of PrcTima intotrrifolia. — Rorh. 

GUEUBUNELLI VEKU. Tel. Root 
of Premna intej^rifolia. — Roxib. 

GHEBR properly G ABR. PsRS. A term 
of reproach, applied to tho ParHccsin Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish 
Garmr. See Galnr. 

GHECIIO. Rrxo. Spathium oMneoiO. 

GHKCUU. HiNO. Aponogefton monofl- 
taohyon. 

GHEE. Hnn>. Olarified batter. See 

Ghi. 

GREENTLNUTI. Besa. Amarantns 

tenoifolina. 
GHEGURA. Hind, also Gheghnra, is 

the nnripo pod of gram. Also tho unripo 
bole of cott^m which is known also by tho 
names of Goolnr, Ghenteo, and Bhitna. 
When it bnrstii it assumes another name, 
whoii tluM chanp'o in tho plant occurs, it is 
nsnal castwanl of t)io .Tnmna, to Rolect tho 
largest plant in tho ticld and having 8prin< 
kled it with bnttermitk and rice water it is 
bouinl ;ill over with piccOH of cotton, taken 
from the other plants of the field. This 



GHET KUCHU. 

selected plant is called Sirdar or Bhognl- 
daee, i. c., Motheiwcotton, firom bhogla, 

a name somctimea give^ to a large cotton- 
pod and (laco 'for daiya) a mother; and 
after salutations are made to it, prayers arc 
offiBved that the other plaata may reeenible 
it in tho richness of thsur produce. To the 
west of the Jumna there is rarel y a Bbngul- 
daeo, bat when tho pods begin to barat, 
women go nmnd the field, and as a kind of 
Inatrnt inn, throw salt into it, with similar 
supplications that the produce may be 
abnndant. TihuUna Lib. II, El. i', mys, 
Dii patrii pnrgamns agros, purgamns 
agrestcs. 

Toa mala do nostris pollite limitibns. 
HeM seges cladate messem fallacibus ber> 
bis. 

The prnotiee appears to be obeerved 

with a similar object and in somewhat 
similar fashion to tho Ambravalia of the 
Romans and the Field-Litaniea of the 
English Chnroh Rogation or Gang-dny?. 

Elliot. 

GHEJA.SUDOIUSTRA. Sans. Pedali- 
am mnrex. Gokera. 

GHELTJRU. TeL. Trianthema obcor- 
data. — Roxh. 

GENDAGA TBIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phnric acid. 

GHENDAGAM. Tit. Snipbnr. 

GHENDAMUIiA. Saw. Hibtscns esen- 
Icntns. 

GHEXGIEAVI CHETTU. TeL. Thes- 
pesia popninea tree:"Lam. 
GHENNERU. Tbl. Nerinm odonim.— 

Alf. 

GHENNERA VERU. Tel. lloot, of 
Norinm odorom. 

GIIEXTAL. lliSD. Tulma stellata. 

GHERIA, a small river that rises in the 
Balafifhat. 

GHERIAH, was the chief town and 

stroncfost port of Anf^rla : in 1750 it was 
attacked an«l taken by a T?ritisb .^^qrindr-iTi 
nnder Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army nnder Olire. A Mabmte snnyy was 

present, hnt held aloof. 

GHERIATI. Twenty-ono miles from Jnn- 
gipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritti braiiclie.s 
off from the Ganges. The neighbonrhood 
of Sooty is remarkable for tho battle of 
Ghcriah, foiif^lit between Ali Verdi and 
Sarferaz Khan iu 1740. Thero was another 
battle fonght in 1763 between Meer Kasim 
and the Briti.sh. Tr. of a Hind. I. p. 85. 

G H K ItlT. Can'. Setnecarpos anacardinm. 

GHEUUTTl KAMA. Tel. Vemouia 
cinerca, Tjfffi*. 

GHKT KUCHU. Bbvo. Arum orixensc. 
syn. of Typhonium orixenae. — Schoil, 
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GHIKAR. 
HiKD. Momia. 



See Kadrat 
llANNA. See 



GHEZO 

GHEZUXJGABBBN 
l^adrat. Halva-ssi. 

GHI. Guz. Hind. Claritied Butter. 

Ghruttham, grita, Sa.vs. | Neyi, Tam Tkl 

Gbi ia largely maaufacturod ia ail tlic 
9onih of Asia and generally sells at 25 pet- 
cent, above the co.st of butter. Glii \s made 
in very large quantities in the jnugle tracts 
of the " Bar." The tiuest ghi used ou the 
Bomliay aide of India, comes from Karachee 
near the month of the ladiiM— Hindu In/an- 
tUih', p. 17f. 

GHIANDE. It. Acorns; the bccd or fruit 
of the oak. 

GHrA(HJR, ori^'inally Gahar or flre- 
>vorsliipper, is now synonymous with Kafir, 
and is applied to the people who preceded 
the mahomedaiu, as well as to Europeans. 
RicKi residence h> K'tonlistanf Vol. L p. 30. 
Sec Gaour, Gabr Gliahr. 

GHAIAS-U U-DIN - bin - HUM AM- UD- 
DIN. His takhaluB or literary name was 
Konilemir. His book is entitled Habib-us- 
buyar-fi nfrad-ul-bashar, that is to say, 
the curious part of the lives of illusti'ious 
men. It is a history which he had extracted 
fi-crm that which his father Slircoud luul 
composed, and entitled, Rauzat-us-Safa, but 
to which he made augmentations. He de- 
dicated this book to ibe secretary of state 
belongnnf^ to the king of Persia, shah 
I^macl Safavi, who gave him the name of 
liahib-uUah, and for that reason the book 
Ind tlie name of Hahib g^ven it in the year 
1508, Heg. 927, in the Reign of Lewis XII. 
He was alpo author of another history, 
which is entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar ; or 



GHILIAK. 

child was born, to carr^' hor to the market 
place and there proclaim ahmd, holdiiisf the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other, 
that any one wantinj» a wife mit^ht have 
her; otherwise she was immolated." By 
this means they had more men than women, 
which occasioned the custom of several hus- 
bands to one wife. When any one husband 
visited her, she set up a mark at the door, 
which beiug observed by the others, they 
' withdrew till the signal was removed. The 
i Gliikar are supposed to be the desecndunts of 
the mountaineers whose chief Ambisaces sent 
ambassadors with presents to Alexander. 
Baber writes the name Gukcr but it is also 
written Ghuka and Khaka, — ToiVs TinJaS' 
than. Vol. I, p. C36. See Afghan, Kabnl, 
Khetri, Jelam. 

GHI KOMAB. Hi3fD. Aloe Indioa.— 
Roijle. 

GHI LAN. A district known to tho 
ancient Arians as Varena. It was their 
thirteenth settlement and formed the nucleus 

of their ancient possessions in India. Hang 
has shown Varena wiih tlic four corners 
to be a Ghilau. Tho curse of Ahrimau was 
irregular mensfcmation. See Arians. Kissel 
Ozan. 

GHILAXI Abd ulKader Ghilani, styled 
Sultan ul Aulia. 

QHIL GABANTA. Tbl. Orotalaria 
verrucosa. — Linn. 

GHILIAK, a nomade race dwelling on tho 
coast of Tartary and Siberia as far as Ayan 
on the north-western extremity of Seghalin. 
They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
broad in proportion to their height. Shape 
of tho head round, cheek bones prominent, 
eyes obliqne, well defined eye brows, more 



The Oraam of Histories.— fitflon/ o/Genghiz | arched than those ofiheChineschair coar.'^o 



Khan, p. 422 

GHI-TUKAL lIiXD. LufTa pent.indra. 

GHILICHI, a bz-ancb of tho Toch- 
tarnish, the first of ihe tribes of Kapcbak 
Malcolm'.^ m.^forif of Persia, VoL II, p. 231 . 

GHI DA nr. Can. Tree. 

GHi-GOWAB. Hind. Aloe India. Royle. 
In Sonthem India, plants of the " Ghi-go- 
war " or *• Kul-bunda," the Aloe perfoliata, 
arc suspended with their roots upwards, 
with a longitudinal inciBiou in each leaf, to 
permit the aroma d the jnioe to become 
apparent^ and disperse unsqnitoeB firom the 
room. 

GHI KA GADDA. Bdk. Isoctes Coro- 



black and bound into a tail, and occasionally 
wearing a coarse black beard, hands, small 
and delicate, with well, shaped nails, com- 
lexion fair and mddy, The women aro 

mall but prolific. 



GHI-KWAR HiSD. Aloe perfoliata. 
GHIKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the 
haaks of the Indus ; at an early period of his- 
tory they were given to inftaticide. It was a 
lays Fteishta, *'aa soon as a finnalo 
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Dr. Lt'fJfi'.n's Dlficripttvc KUc- 'Inrri/. 

GUILJI, an Afghan tribe which, witli the 
Abdali, form the bulk of ihe Affrlianistan 
populalion, bub chiefly <lwcllin'jf iaB&tndahar 
ami Kabul. The Ghilji tribe occupy the 
principal portion of the country botweeu 
Kanduiar and Gbazni, and are the most 
nnmerons of tlie Afjc^han tribes. Those 
people are also f >nml between Farrab and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jelala- 
bad, bat in either position, being under dne 
control, tilt y arc little heard of. The Ghilji 
between Kamlaliar and Ghazui comprise the 
great familicti of the Ohtak, the Thoki, the 
Tereki and the Andari with their sab-divi- 
siu'i.s. Of these, the three tii st are indepen- 
dent, and the last, residincj at .Mokur, are 
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crns?», and the cu.stom of their house- wires* 
who, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross their arms OTW their breasts, 
and make \hc ^l^n of t he cross on their fore- 
heads after their own manner. 

ESast of Qhazni, in the province of Znrmat, 
are the Saliman Khel Ghilji, exceedingly 
numerous, and notorious f(ir their habits of 
violence and rapine. Tiie.se have no pusiti ve 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged head, 
but are fjovernod by their respective malck, 
who are independent of each other. Do.st 
Mahomed Khan reduced them to the eon* 
ditiun of tribut-arie-s, after having destrojad 
a iiuiltltiide of their castle.«». 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. 
The girls, from the age of eight to twenty, 
are not much veiled, but they twist their 



ttubject to the government of Gha/ni. The 1 hair, and tie it like a cake, wliich hau^ 
Ohtak ai'e acknowledged the principal of the over their forehead and a little below their 
Ghilji families, and in the period of tlieir j cycbrow.s. The centre of the lock (or hairy 
supremacy farni.shcd the chief, or padsliah. cake) \n adorned by a trold or silv(;r cdin. 
The Ghilji are both an agricultural and which, in black hair, shines prettily. This 



a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
castles as well an in tents. They are a re- 
markably tall fine race of men, with marked 
leatures, the Oht^k and Thoki peasantry 
being pi*obably unsurpassed, in the mass, by 



is the sign of vir<^iuity amongst the Ghilji. 
Tlie women allow their twisted lockH to 
han<^ upon their ears, and even as far as 

their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a party of wanderini; 



any other A^han trilx; fur commanding | Ghilji : their tents were nothing more than 

stature and strencfth. They are brave and (limsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
warlike, but the generality of them have j sticks about four feet high; within, they 
a sternness of disposition amounting to { had some more blankets, sacks, and pack* 
ferocity,and their brutal manners are not dis- | saddles, and withont, a few loads of mats, 

countenaticcd by their chiefs. .Some of the i rojies, arid ncttinir, foi- the furination of 



inferior (liiilji are so violent in their inter- 
coarse with strangers that they can scarcely 
be considered in the light of humnu l)eing8, 
while no langiini,^^ can descrilx; tlie terrors 
of a transit through their country, or the 
indi?nitios which arc to be endured. 

The Ghilji althoiiifh considered, and call- 
ing themselves, Afi^'hans, and. nioi-eovor^ 
employing the Pu.shtu, or Alghau dialect, 
seem to be a mixed race. The name 
is evidently a modification or corruption of 
Khalji or Khilaji, that ni':\ irrcat Tnrki tribe, 



tlieir paekafT-es : botli men atid women were 
I'obust, with strongly marked featui-es.— 
MoorCToJVH Trav' hy Vol. II. p. 8G0. Mag$oiC» 
Jo)irii,';i.t, Vol. II. p. liKSto212. Pulluu;. / < 
'l\avi ls, BcIoorhiHtan ami Sind, p. 2u0, 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. ^23. See Abdali, 
Kaflir, Kalmuk, Kandahar. 

(HTTMI8AG. Brno. Hind. Pharnacenm 
moll ago. Syn. of Mollugo cervoaua, Ser. 
Mollugo ppergula. 
GHtff. Hind. Bleaagnns gp. 
GIimALITA-PAT. Beng. Corehoi-us 



mentioned by Sherif-ud-uin in his history of capsularis and C. olitorias. Linn. Jute. 
Timur. The testimony of Ferisht-a, while i GHIRIADAKI. Sans. Cajauus Indicus. 
clearly distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from GHISSA, an atoll island in the Archi* 

the Afghans, also establishes the fact of | pwlago. See Keffing Island. 



their early conversion to niahoinedamsm, 
still there is a tradition that tiiey were, at 
some time, ohristiaiis of the Armenian and 
Georgian churches. This tradition is known 
to the Armenians of Kabul; and they 
instance, ai> corroborating it, thu practice 
observed by the Ghilji of embroidering the 
front parts of the gowns or robes, of their 
women aud children, with ligorea of the 



GHISSARl a wandering blacksmith. 
GHI THEE. Dassia butyracoa. 
GHI TURAI. Hin>. Also ghia tori, 

Lutfa pentandra. 

G no 1) .\- 8 A L .\ . Sans, Ignan a . 

GHODASALA. Saiis. Mimosa ubster- 
gens. 

GHOIAN. BsNO. Hn9. Amni oobos- 

sio. 
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OHONDWANA. 

rOGRA, a confluent of the river Gan- 
Fjzabad and Oudh oro built oa its 

i. It rises N. vt' Kuiuaou, in lat., 
i^.,ioiL 80''4u,k^., probably at between 
}aDd 18,000 feet. ItnuB S. £.> 33 m., 
,90m.$S. E., 12 ra.; S.,dOm.; S , 
further; S. K , to G:inp^os, near Chu- 
-LetiLTth, 6i>6 rn. It receives the rivers 
je,!^!; Kui-niilli, 22oi Bbyrvec, 70> 

ii, 45; Goringauga, 60 m. About 
0 iq. m. are drained by it. Bailer 
'hes it as navigable for the largest 
of boats in ail seasons. 

(OL. Hind. Coccinea Tudica. 

[OLAK, Au. Euphorbium. 

lOLAM. Ar. Hind.Pers, properly f^hu- 
joatiija page, a slave. Elliot considor- 
Jktius Word we have the origin of the 



GHOOS. 

OHONOU KURA. Tel. HibiBoos oaa- 

nabinns. 

GHONI, wheat and barley grain, with- 
out husk. 

GHOONT, or Kuadis a hill breed of hors- 
es, generally tmallt etrongly made, hard- 
mouthed, and BometimeR almost iinmaTia|ife« 

able. In ascending hill faces, or passing 
along the declivities of mountains, it is best 
to let them have their own way, for in an 
intricate passage they often show more saga- 
city than the rider ; their oommon pace iB 
a kind of amble, and they Btop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
tlio whip will move them ; they are Furo 
footed, and somcLinies halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not 80 qaick in ascending hills as the low 



bkgalUnt, gallantry.gala, Ghnhwn i country horses, but they descend with don- 



;dmvcd from the Arabic ghTm libi- 

li, and hence it sij^nifics a comely 
one chosen lis an attendant, or page 
isperjiuual cudowmcuts. The Spaniards 
)ted it from the Arabs, and called a 
Kme joung man "galana'* from which, 
ierived "gulante," "galantour," "ga- 
^ii" all subsiMjuently adopted into the 
-i«4a tongues through the iulluenco of 
iwory poetry of the troubadours. 
hm Oholam, is now applied to an 
civil officer or policeman, 
^itig to a " cavass" in Turkey. Reve- 
^tiese are attached to each European 
My in Persia. The Shab has also a 
^attached to his person who are call- 
J<'hin-i.Shab : these fiurm a kind of 
•STiard. The Kus.siana use their irho- 

1 - 

ilj for postinj^ purposes, to accom- 
laembers of the embassy, and have a 
ofConacks for escort. The British 
■^ gbolams are used for escort and also 
oiting pnrposes, as the i*cgalar native 
« cavalry who used to form the escort 

British ambassador was discontinued 
JK ^ mission of Sir Goro Ooseley, 
khM from 1812 to 1818. 
««ertcllausthatin Persia, the Koolera- 
* h the superior of the slaves. Each of 
^ces, as well as the king, has a certain 
wof confidential troops, who act as 
^or agents, on all important occasions, 
»no are called "gholam," or slaves. 
IFmnpfs Jmirn^j into Khorotan^ p. 105. 

hrntr'it Jovrn., p. 21. 

aOL-^UHUNEB. Bbuo. 

CI. 

HOKD. 
P^tSB. 

?OHDWANA See Gondwanah, Kol, 



Deeringia 

See Gondy India, Kelat, Kond ; 



ble the speed, and endure great fatigue. 
The ghoout, though a useful animal, 
seldom carries any burden but a man, the 
total number in Spiti is 2d5 $ they &re bred 
chiefly for sale. Th^ have t wo breeds, one 
a small glioout, never above 12 hands high, 
peculiar to the country ; and the other a 
l.'irgc breed, from 13 to 13^ hands high, is 
bought from the Obinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortee, for a Chinese ghoont two 
years old, they give a Spiti ghoont four 
years old. All are equally hardy and are 
kept out the whole winter, except the year- 
lings, which axe housed. Daring winter the 
ghoont li^ on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping the 
snow from ofl' them with their fore feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved 
with a little care. Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards. — Poweu 
Handbook. OagpklQmiird, AeeowU of Ooon- 
otowr, p. 112. 

GHOOR. a lizard of Guzerat which the 

natives believe to be poisonous, there are 
two kind.s of " Ghoor" according to native 
report, " Putlah Ghoor" and " Chundnn 
Ghoor.*' So anomalous a creature aaayeno- 
mous lizard will, however, bo believed in by 
no naturalist, until he has ocular dcmonsira- 
tion of the existence of the poison-apparatus. 
Hardly a snake is caught in India, that is 
not,aocording to the snake-catcher,tbe worst 
sna^e in the country. 

GHOOBOOGOO EUBA. Tbi. Gelosia 
albida. Lunt. 

GHOOS, is literally a bribe; and no trea- 
ty or transaction was ever carried on in 
Rajputanab without this stipulation. So 
sacred was the ghoos held, from tyrant usage, 
that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled 
the destinies of their nation, stipnlated tbBit 
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GHOROASTA. 

the ghoos ahonld go to the privy purse. — 
Tod's Bajastkam, Vol. II. p. 404. 
GHOOSOOfi. See Kuaawer. 

(JllOll, ako called GhoriMtan, the 
mountaiuons country betweeu Hirat and 
Ghazni. According to Istakbri «id Ibn 

Haukal, it is a rugged raountainoua coun- 
try, bounded by the districts of Herat, Far- 



G 11 0KB ASTA. 

height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwans, snpported and tbrengtbened hj 

buttresses or walls built at right ntiglos. 
They always present a scarped face to tb© 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levalled off with tb« rarroimdiDg and anpe* 

rior ground. Thn.sc built across the moutli!^ 
of ravines arc very solid, and high, and 



rah, Dawar, Rabat, Kurwau, and Ghagis- | usually the builders havo taken advantage 
tan, bock to Herat, wbioh are all mahemo- 1 of some mass of rock jnttiiig oni aa » aort of 



^an countries. Ghor itself was a country 
of infidels, containing only a few Tnaliome- 
dans and the inhabitants spoke a language 
diflforent from that of Khovaaan. — BUiot. 
£lphlmlo,>e*s Cnhul Vol. L, p. 244. 

GHOR A. HixD. A horse ; hence Gbora- 
wala, a horsu-kecper, a groom. 

GHORA. or Bhntghora, aabeeqtieiitly 
known as Ahmedabad. 

GHUUA, is the name of an old and ex- 
tinct sircar, which according to the 
M!|;iater in the ** Ayeen* i-AkbwBe," oon- 
iauied 39 mchals and yielded % reveniie 
«monntinp to 72,62,780 Dam. 

GHORAGHAT Lit. Horse-ferry. A town 
and aemindari in the Bogra diatmt of Ben* 
gal, mentioned in the Ayin jUcbnri.-- rule 

c^dhaii ir, p. 5:u. 

GiiURALANJEA. Uw*? Tentara. 
Usu P A treeof Gaajain and Onmanr, ex- 
treme height 30 feet. (Srcuinft rcnce 3 feet 
and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 10 feet. Used 
for spinning wheels, sngar preeeea and 
pIoQghshajpa^ and burnt for firen-ood, being 
tolerably common. — CupUtiu MacJinxiLl. 

OHOBA-liOOG. Bsao. Phaseoloa sub- 
lobatns. 

OHORBA8TA. Thedimato of Ueknn, 

generally, bat eapeeiaUj at the level tract 
south of the mountains, is very unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta or Ghorbnnd occur in Mehran, 
great atmolur e a i at timee almost bearing 
resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Europe. They are evidently remains of 
a people who occupied or pa.ssed through 
the conntry long prior to the advent of 
the present oooapanta, who know notliing 
of tlio builders, or of the uses of the 
buddings, and attribute them to kaiErs or 
fafidela. They are found naoally in ont 
of the way plaoea, narrow valleys at pre- 
sent stony and barren. They are placed 
always on declivities, or across the months 
of ravinee. Their solidity and sise are 
proportioned tollir , t t i piH>ss of the declivi- 
ty ; but, whon; tliere is only a gentle slope 
the wails are narrow, low and slightlv built, 
hat where the deeoast ia great and Oie flow 
of water after flooda and rains would be 
violent, they are of groat tbiiJmeiiB and 



foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always iti numbers varj-ing with 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in anooeaaion one behind the otiber. 
The intervening ground being levelled ia 
thu.s formed into a succession of tcrmces. 
Thc3^ were connected with the irrigation o£ 
the oonntry. Those bnilt aoroaa ravinea were 
intended to form tanks for the preservation 
of the waters that came down at irregnl.ar 
intervals in floods. Those on slopes, to 
eccmomiae the distribntton of water; the 
anrplos water of one terrace running over 
and flooding the lower one, depositing tis it 
went a layer of surface soil. The groaud 
thus levelled, of oonrae^ became more va]a»> 
ble, freed from the irregularity and rough- 
ness which characterise these narrow stony 
valleys. They are almost confined to the 
provmoea of Jhalawan, and are largest and 
most important in the aonthem and south* 
eastern portions of the province.The ancient 
city at Gaujiuk seems of the same date, and 
oonatmeted by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these strnctores, 
the people who built them must have been 
extremely numerous; must have felt tliat 
the conntry as existing b^ nature waa 
nttwly incapable of snpportmg tWm s and 
they must have possessed an energy and 
ingenuity which the present races are totaU 
lywithgint. It appeara probable, nay almoat 
certain, that they mnst haive awarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, 
making their appearance on the south- weet 
portion of the table Umd. Ghradnally push- 
ing eaatward and northward, as their num- 
bers increased, cither rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly by increase of 
the population from within, they aaoended 
to the various valleys as high as Kelat, 
when, discovering the groat eastern outlet, 
the Moolla nass, they found an exit by it 
into the plams of India. How long they 
remained on the table land ? from whenoe 
they originally canie ? and over what coun- 
tries they eventually distributed, are alike 
mystMriea. 

Ideatenant Aytonn, in hia Geological B»> 
port on a portion of the Bclganm collector* 
ate given in Mr. Carter's " CMogical Fia^ 
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GHOREESUNN. 

pcre on Western Indm," pstgo ^02, mcnKons 
thai certain gorges in the hills hud been 
artificially bonded and there kadir it a ter* 

race cnltivatinp mcc on the Ptilnoy hills in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. There 
tire onu or two points of slight resera- 
blanco between the ** Pela^ '* the builders 

of the Cyclopean walla of Greece, Italy, Ac, 



G'HOSEE. 

GHORT. HfM.. White cornelian. 
GllUIlIBUiND. See Kohihtao. 
GHORKA. A peopleinNe]Mi]aiidtobeof 

mixed origin, a l«nive and fierce race, by the 
Chinese called Ku-ru Ka-Ii. Tlien'oan be no 
doubt of the warlike character of thcGhorka. 
Not only are they brave and skilfiit soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are won- 
and the Ghorbasta bnildcrs, suggtjstincj i derfully advanced in the art of fabrioatinf 



that they might bavebeen a kindred people 
with kindred habits. The Pelattgi came 
rnun Asi:i, not from Asia ^Minor, not from 
Syrin, not from Assyrin, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birth place of 
•migration the traot ncrth and norUi-east of 
Pt'rsia. The Oliorbusta builders probably came 
from the same tract and were not Mekra- 
nees, nor Pentiaus, nor Assyrians. The Pelas- 
gi, existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years- before they were turn- 
ed out by the Hellenes ; they mnst therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the oonnlry their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almoft immediately on arrival. Tt wns pro- 
bably the same with the wall builders of 
Beldoohistsn, they only remained in the 
eoantry long enough to allow them tO ex- 
iviuX northward as far as Kclat, when meet- 



the implements of war : the^ cast their own 
ordnance, mannfiMtara thor own mnskets, 
short, powder, and cartridga-bozes ; in fact, 

every instrument or weapon nsofl in civiliz- 
ed warfare is manufactured in Nepanl, often 
olnnsily enough, bnt the mere fiiet of their 
being capable of being used, and used with 
cfTect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of tlie Ghorka. The Ghorka are the con- 
qnerorsof Nepani, and now comfwse the 
army ; they have grants of land called jurr. 
hires, on which they live when not actually 
on service. They are a handsome tutd in- 
dependent race, priding themselves npon not 
beink able to do anything bnt fight ; and 
have a free and sometimes noble carna"^ 
like the Tyroleso. The Ghurka, and Bhutani, 
on the East, and the Lahnii and Kanawari 
on the west, dwelling amongst the valleys 
of the Aimalayn, are, according to Cunning- 



ing with the Moolla paa<«, they debouched ham, mixed races, between the Bhot family 
into the plains. Their art was a fhlly de- of Tibet and the hinds raoe of tiie sonth. 



velope<I one, before they arrived hero to 
carry it out. The Pelasgi arrived in Greece 
about 1800 13. C. This date seems to accord 
roughly with the advent of the unknown 
people into Jhalawan. 

The Gliorbasta bnildinrjs differ considera- 
bly, however; for when conjpured with the 
Cyclopean remains, they are slight, most 



Ctt» ??/»(-//< (I Hj, Oh'phant. 

GlIORLA. Hind. Gncraiia, a wooden 
implement used iu the process of making 
sajji or barilla. 
'G 1 10 R A-PACHAK. See Sat-dhara. 
GllOlt-PHAR. Dui. Ignaaa. See 
Guana. 

GHORPHARA. A powerful Ifahnttta 



rongfaly oxecntcd, and insignificant ; yet family, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 



they evince alike instinct and habit in two 
racc4i which probably came originally from 
thessTTie region.— Dr. O&ok in No. Vt, Bom- 
h^^'i Mriln;il Ttdiisaet'tom. 

GHOKBACH. Hivn. Acorns cal;uiius. 

GHOKr-BANU. A valley separated Irom 
Koh-i-daman, by a hill range stietching from 
the Hindoo-Xush , it contains many ancient 
remains. I he Shirwan tribe occupy it. See 
Ghorbasta, Kelut, p. 48i), 41>0. Khvbor, 
p. 520. 

GlIORCHURHA, also ghorcharha. A 

snb-(livi,vi')ti of the Coni-mec tribe. The 



Sondur, Madhol, and Akulkotc The 
derive their name from tho Ghorpiiar, or 
Igoana, from a tradition that the founder 
of the fiuQuIy scaled and took a fortress by 

its menns. 

GliOllAPUCAJi. A river of Bhopal. 
GHORUMBA. Hind. Cncnmis oolo- 

cynthis. 

GllOS. Dkvo. Xiufia pentandra and L. 

actuangula. 

• G*HOSEE, also g'hosi, herdsmen. They 

arc said tu be descended from the Ahir race. 

Most of tlieni have now bt tni converted to 



literal meaning of the word, if rightly spelt, [ mahomeduuism ; iudeed, tho name is gene- 
is a horse-man, bnt Elliot is not sore that | rally considered, according to tho diction* 

there may not bo somo connexion between i aries, to be exclaaivclyappiiedtoni:ili(imedan 
tlicm ancl the Koorchnrra whom Tod pnts milkmen. The name is derived iVom a 
ilown in Chnnd Bardai a list of tho royal sauscrit word signifying a cuttlo-pen. Tho 

eastern G^host who hare been converted 
arc called Bundeo G'ho>i. In many parts 
of tbc country, ai in Delhi, tho GUoia aro 



GH0HKSI:NN, Brxo. alH> Hasstapat. 
^'i^g. Coroboms olitoriar, Snnn hemp. 
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niiuNtJ. 

those who trade iu ruilk, without any rufui- 
once to their ca.<ito or religion. 

GIIOSHA. Sa.vs , from goosh, to sound. 

GUOTA-MAR. Hinp. A king fisher. 

GHOUL. Pers. Tckk., according to 
snperstitions belief in PcrHia, a fair woman 
of abont 20 years of ago that preys at 
night on (lead bodies. Tlio Ghoul or "De- 
mons of ilio iJcscrt ;" aro also described aa 
a hideous raco, that sometimes haunt ceme- 
teries, and particularly infest a dreary tract 
in the NorLh of Persia, not far from Tclinin ; 
bearing the portentous name of Miilek-al- 
mout darrah, or " Valley of the Angel of 
Den 111." 

(JHHITA KAFSTKA. Sec Hindu. 
GHRLTO-KUMAItl. Beng. Aloe In- 
dica. — Royle. From which an efficient 8ub- 

sabstitnto for our Phannacopnial aloes may j others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan 

"be obtained. ' snys it is bounded on the 



GIANHAN. 

GHURASKE. Hind. Dodona^a Bai^ 
monniana. 

GliUKB. Hind. Populus ciliaU. 
GHUREE also Ghari. An hour; or 
the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sab- 
division of a village ; thus, Khandeegawn ia 
Delhi is divided \r\tr> l44 Langree, each 
Langreo containing 8 Ghuree. — Elliot. 
G HU R-GUIN A. See Kelat, p. 492. 
GmjRttHUABA— ? Corohonis dito- 
rins. 

GHURGHUSHTAI. Hind , or Manda- 
la, Pushtu, Amygdalus per8ica, the peach. 
GHUBI OEENZA. Til. Seeds of 

Ahi ns prccatorins. 

(JHUlUiSTAN. The correct orthoirra- 
pliy of this name according to Yakut aud 

Yakok 

IS bounded on the west hv Hirat^ 



GHU13BER. A largo mountain mass he- east by Ghor, north by Morv, and south by 

twoen Tnnk and liunnoo, protruding into Ghazni. The mler of the country was 

the plains, infested by a predatory tribe, called Shar, and from this title the land 

Bamcd Mithani, who are porpetually at fend wns so called Gharja-o-Shar. The Merv-rnd 

with the Waziri. j waters the country, and its chief towns arc 

GHUGLAT. Hind. Chloroxylon du- Bashin and Sarmin, but Uio Shar generally 

pad a dwells at a toim in the hills edled BiUcan. 

GHU.rnAl. HiNo. Pushtu; also Gira, iVZ/o/. 

Alnus ncpaleusiSf Himalayan alder. GHURKAI^I. Sec India, p. 336. 

GHUTiABI-JAM. Duk. Eugenia jambos. GHURKA. See Ghorka, Kazzilbash. 



GHULAB SING, a mahsrajah of Kash- 
mir, a Dogra rajpn^ died on the 2nd Aug. 

1857. 

GHUMBRA. Hind. Phlomis indica. 
GHUXCHI. Hind. Abrus preoatorins. 
(.HUNDA-BELA. HiKD. Andropogon 

citratum. 

GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santulum al- 
bum. 

GHUNGOL also Ghangol. TIu> name 
of the water lily which produces the cele- 
brated Nelofar or lotus flower, it yields 
a greenish fruit abont the size of an orange 
the seeds of which are eaten by the poorer 
classes. — Elliot. 

GHUNGRU. Hind. Bells. 

GHUNIA. Til. Salvadora Peraiea.— 
Livn. 

GHUNNY BAGS are made from the 
reticulated fibre of the Abolmoschus ficul- 
oens also from the Sunn and Jnte. * 

GHUNTA. T?>:srf. Bignonia sunvcolens. 

GHUNTKOH I'ATOOLEE. Ukia ? A 
tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
22 feet. Cirenmference 1^ feet, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet Used occasionally for 
axletrees and rafters but chioily for fire- 
wood, the tree being rather common.— Cop/. 
Ifncihji'ifil, 

GliUISU. B£NG. Cypcrus rotundus. 



water pot, for fetching 
earthen ware, brass or 



G HURRA, a 
water either of 
copper. 

GHURUGU KURA. Til. CeloetaalL 

bida. 

GlIU RUMBA. HiHD. Cncnmia oob* 

cjnthis. 

GHURUSH. Hind. Phasoolns torosus. 
GHIIRWAL. See Gurhwal ; India, p. 322. 
GHUSSUXj Arm!. Branch of a tree. 
GHUZ, Kind. Tamarix orioutalis. Soe 
Gbaz. 

GHDZHBE, HiHD. Phmtago nu^or ; 

Alnns, sp. 

GHWA, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 
GHWANZA, Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha. 
GHWARACHERAI Hind. Quercusilwc 
GHWARDZA Uivo. Posfata, Crategos 
oxyacantha. 
QHWAREJA, Hind. Edwardaia moUid. 
GHVITARESHTAI, Hivo. Amygdalae 

Pei-sica. 

GHWARGA, Hind. Arundo donax. 
G U WITAN HiN D. See G uyan. 
GHYBUN, also Zaharwmora. Duk. Be- 

zoar. 

GIAH-SUEKH-GUL. UiSiD. AnagaUis 
cocrulea. 

GIAM. HtND. Cedms doodara. 
GIAX. HiNr> Premna mocronata. 
G1A2«HAN. Hind. £l«ignaa oonferta. 
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ASHOE. 



GIBSON. 

HiXD. Juniperus com- 



5. 



BB£L. Ae. Amonntaio. beoGab'l; 

iJBOX See Siniiada?. 

BRALTAR, iu hit. = 7' N., \ow^. 5' 
'., »a:J captured from Uie Spaniards in 
9ir 711 aiul it remained in pu&sustiiun of 
iabs till the early port of the four- 



QIPAR.. 

Forest and Gkrden Repoi ts, l&jrO to 1 850, 
Tt ansactiona of the Ar^ri. and Hor. Society 
of Western India 1862. This work has 

imiiu'rons mi.^printa, 

J land liook on Indian Forestry comprisinrj 
dcscriptioua and details of management of 
teak forests together with an aooonnt 

(drawn np for tlio qnidanco of rVpartmoiits) 
of tlio fore-it ti\M^s of western India — their 
localities, qiiahrios, tic, with remarks on the 



. ceatary, when the Spaniards retook * q"^^"^ '^;, 

;l«t it a..,niiu in 1333; it was thcu '"^1/^^^ i??"'** , , 

He traced the Kmo extract exporfced from 



)ir the Anibs until its second recovery 
ic Spuiurds iu L4.G2. On the 24 th 
l#Ol, it was suddenly assailed and 
ttd by the British under Sir George 
e; the garrison being small and nn- 
n 1 for defence. The Spaniards, occa- 
iij assisted by the French, havo since 
I luioDS attempts to recapture the 
; bat without snccess. Barton says 
itar is Jebal-al-Tarikh ; ami " .\it. 
tthatraen clepen JMouute Gyhellc " is 
ite Gibello, ' tho niouutuin, par exccl- 
••-Btuiva'a FUutiihiujc to ^Lcccah^ Vol. 



r, Alexander, M. D., born at Law- 
<H October 1800, was a Medical ofii- 
^be H. K I. Ca.*8 Mercantile Navy, 

ii'^ilUj during' which ho visited 

Calcutta, CJiinii, and many islamls 
2t Archipelago. In i&lbf ihrouj^'h the 
^ of Joseph Hnme, he was appointed 
keBombsy Medical Establishment, and 
edthroQghoat the Burmese war as flag 
to Sir John Hayes. JI<: was 

^1 to 1800, Conservator of Forests, 
''•tnbtttious to science were 
1 lodigecons Prodncts which may be 
cd to nse in India in snperscssiou of 
oore costly supplies obtained from 
^- Lithou'i-aphed 1807. 
» the Medical Topography of Guzerat 
^ Ilk of Bombay Medical Transactions, 
^■■ription of the Method of Breeding 
^"ing Leeches in Western ludiat do. 

oathe Climate, Productions and 
»^ of the Deckan, Vol. 2ud of do. 
'^'7 Papers in the Transactions of the 
jcvltnral Society of Western India for 
'■''^i and 40, among which is an account 

Simple process fur the manufactnre of 

OfMaicovado Sugar. 

iggestioua for extending the coltivatiou 
^ and onuunental plants in Indm. 
^ by order of Earl Ankland, 1 841 . 

of Trials on the powers of Dramas 
* ^ applied in the extraction of oils. 
^ of Calcutta Uort. Soc. Juno 1843. 
"Will Remarks on the cultivation of 
"^Odotttta Hor. 8oo. Trans. Aug. 1848. 
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Malabar to be the pi'odnoe of i^terocarpus 

niarsupium of the Western Ghats. 

He began the culture of llyosciamus now 
extensively giowu for the supply of the 
medical stores. 

The introduction of the officinal senna as 
a growth in the Bombay Presidency was 
etleeteil by him. 

He established mL the district gartlens in 
the JDcckan, a manufactory for the supply 
of numerous oils and extracts for the medi- 
cal stores, the oils being extracted by means 
of the hydraulic pres.s, the District Gar- 
dens nearly paid their expenses by means of 
the supplies made. 

Memoir on the forest preserves or shikar- 
gabs in Sind, printed along with the Ptolia- 
mentary Papers on Sind, dated 1848. 

On the products of the Baasia and some 
other trees, printed in Sir W. J. Hookei*'8 
Journal for February and March 1352. 

On the medical properties of the bark of 
Alstonia scholaris Pharmaceutical Joamal 
of London, March and April 1852. 

This officer had been much employed in 
forests where malaria is of a very deadly 
character and being asked what precantions 
he had generally taken, he replied — 

To sleep as much as possible with the 
head entirely covered. 

To bo in motion eit,her marching or mov^- 
' iug about at work at those hours when 
malaria is deemed to be most aotiye, viz., 
from 3 to 7 A. V. 

When marching in such forests at early 
morn — to take care always to breathe 
throogh repeated folds of cloth extending 
over &e month and above the nostrils. 

To avoid aflemoon marches as the system 
becomes thereby exhausted and open to the 
reception of malaria after nightfall. 

He is of opinion that with care as to these 
several partieulars, forests may be traversed 
with comparative sai'ety even at the most 
deadly seasons. 

GHI-CHANGL Tel. Cckstrua mouta- 
na, Bo^. W. A. 4 W. Ic. 

GIDAB. HiKD. Jackal. 
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GTGARTIXA. 



r.ILAM. 



GIHAR-DAK. Hind. Cisan.'^ carno.sa, ; malcing n kind of jolly which is hij;bly 



Sas;erf'tia oppositiroliiv ; PrnnuH pndnrt. 

GIDAR-KI-TAMAKU, of Shahpnr, 
liternlly jarkars 'tohacfO. Pliilijdirrn rnlo. 
tropidis fleliotropinni cnrnpajum, V'crbas- 
cum thapsus. See Philipcra. 

OIDARMAR, H. A vagrant, and tliiof in 
nppcr India, (lit. a jackal ki!!er.) — WiUon. 

GIDI. HiNP. Francconriii crispa. 

GIDIA. H. a class of vagrants and thieves 
in Upper India. 

GIDDA .TONNA. Tel. var. of Sorghnm 
vuli^aris. Lit slun*t nr low Borghiim. — Per*. 

GIDDARKUMD, Hind, a filne. 

GIDUGUDU. Tbu tasearia tomontoaa. 

Roxh. 

(UGAXTTG COCK. See Pha^ianidas. 

GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WORT. Eng. 
Calotropis gigantaa.— -28. Brotcn. 
GIGARTINA LICHBNOIDES.The whole 
thallus of tVio Ccvlon mos.s is sometimes ^ 
imported from Ceylon, and used in Britain | CaUdorfW 
for dressing silk goods. — O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 6i>8. See Oeylon moes. Edible 8ea-weed. 
Gigmrtiiia etnax. 

GIGARTTNA TENAX. 

G.-ncilHria spuUMM. | A^r-A^. 

Tho Chineso people coUeet this soa-wccd 
on tho coast to a great extent using it in the 
arts and a1«o for food. It affords an excel- 
lent material for glues and yamishcs. It 
is sinu^ly lioilod and the transpnrnnt gine 
oVitaincd is brushed upon a porous kind of 
paper called sha^ohi'* which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a 
size for stiffening pilks and ganze, and is 
extensively employed in the manuractnrc 
of lanterns and in the preparation of paper 
for lattices and windows. This and other 
kiiuls of fnei are hoilnl down to a jelly bv 
tho islanders on tho south and extensively 
used for food, it is known in eommorce nn- 
dor the name of Bgar-a<:-nr. It is also maile 
into a sweet glntinon'! jelly, called in Can- 
ton, Wong-lcnng-fan, which is used as a 
sweetmeat, and sold on stalls in tho streets. 
Itisbroufi^ht from Now H<iII:hi(1 and New 
Guinea and ntlier adjacent islniuls : between 
400 and "'00 pccnls are imported annually 
by tho Ghine.se at a prime cost of from ono to 
two dollars per pecnl. Its cheapness and 
adnilivihlc (|iialities as a pa.'it<! render it 
worthy the attention of t>thcr countries ; 
when cooked with sugar, it resembles 
calfs foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition (>f 
from Malacca, tho first qoality was from 
a sort of Tripe do Roche, nn edible 
sea-weed which grows on the roeks thnt are 
coTcrod by the tide. It is mach nscd for 



! esteemed both byEnropeans, and Natives for 
the delicacy of its flavonr and is exported to 

China, at 10s per 1 ooA lbs. The ngar-agnr 
of the ^nd qnRlitv from ^[aeas«ar and the 
Celebes is an edible sea- weed collected on tho 
submerged banks in the neighbourhood of 



Afaca^sar by tho Bajn Tjaiit ov Sea Gypsies, 
for exportation toChinaat 12s.<id,perr.)'j ' lbs. 
Tho agar-agar of Singapore is collected on 
the reefs and roeky snbrner^rcd ledges in the 
nei<jhbourhood f)f Singapore, and eonsttfntos 
tho bulk of the eargnes of the Chinese .Innki 
on their return voyages. It is much u.sed as 
asize for stiffening silks, and for making^ jel- 
li'«s. The qnaTitity shipped fidni Sintraporo 
is about, lu.OOO pecnis annually. — Though 
deserving of being better known,it does not 
appear to be mi article of Indian import, or, 
if 80,itisbroQght in under some other nnmc 
— Honshu A. UTom'^on. Exhih. Jur. T^^-^iorf-f 

Sttnmiynds. Towlinson^ 
WilUanCf MUldU Kivgd<mi p. S75. Sco 
Euehemia spinosa : GraciUaria tonax. 
Fneus tcnax. Plocaria caadida. Edible 
sea-weed. • 

GIIIAIN', or gihcn. HiND. Elteagnns con> 
ferfa. 

GIHON, or 0x118. The Arian race, accord- 
ing to BuTisen (TV. I^'T) emigrated rnit of the 
Roureos of the Oxns(Glh<»uj or Jaxartcs, 
B. C. 11,000 to 10,000. and (IV. 401.), 
abont B, C. 7,250 to 5,000, tho Arisns 
6eparat(Ml into Kelts, Armenians, Lmiians, 
Greeks, Slaves, Germans. 

(JIUON. A ravine, commencing at tho 
upper part of Gihon, a little to the west> 
ward of the city casfle, and running at tho 
foot of the western walls, is called tho 
" Valley of Gihon or Hephain," though tho 
word trench or ditch wonld convey a more 
concet idea of its appearance. As it winds 
round tlic soutliern foot of Zion it widens, 
and is culled tho valley of Hinnum. — 
Rabiiu(m*s Trav, Faiest. and Syrian YoL I, 
p. 105. 

GILA. TTixp. Acacia scandeus. 
GILA GAUDI. Tel. Coix barbata.— 

GILA-GAGH. Bbno. Eutadapnsostha.— 

D. C. 

GILA GOEANTA. Tec. Crotaluria ver- 
rucosa. 

GILAKA CHETTU; Tbu Crotalaria. 
G I L A K A R A. TiL. Cmnin seed. 

GITjA.M and SiRAS are on the coast of 
Laristan. Gilam appears to be the Ua oC 
Arrian. Bat wo can scarcely suppose it 
the Ghilan, which Hamdallah Cazvini cnn- 
meratee among the islands of the golf, sab* 
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GILGIT. 

10 the Prrsiau govcrjiment. — U<is'c(eii''i 
r'/>, Vol. I, p. i7"l. Nearchus, p. 370. 

IL^PATft. Hiiro. Laminam sac- 

ILAS. HfND. Ceraaos oommiiais. C. 

raris, a kind of cherry. 

ILA TIGH. Ti:i,. Eiifada pusoetba.— 
'. Miiuo!*a .scaiKlt;ns. — lluxb^ 

ILJLRMINL Duk-. Hix. Pers. Bolu 

ILBOAN OR DUiVKN ISLAND, two 
k distant from and o& tbe east coast of 
1,11 ia lat S^" 2* S. and Ion?. lU^ 31' 

E. It is small and steep. — Hot'uhurah. 
ILEAD BALSAM, Koyie, in his Hit.ia- 
.iBjiany, nietitions that ihu J>ul>aiiio- 
ituMa (Aiujvlb) Giloadeubu or Tcrcbiu- 
aor Balsam of GUead-troe, kuown 
AeEist by the name of Balessan, has 
If bctn uccouuted one of thu riches of 
Vtu^ whence or from Abyssinia, its 
aeeoaatry, according to Bruce, it wfxa 
mad J peiiod taken iuto Syria. It bas 
)lee& itttrodaced iuto tbe Botanic Gar- 
it Calcotta as well as itito the Pcninsu- 
Ail. See BaLsani, BalsamodL iidron. 



See 

CiTsthrina arbores- 



Gli^ lis.. Abies balsamca 

6ILSBU. Hwo. 
It 

'^•UrlT. A territory in Central Asia, 

^• iJi'N., and long. 74° E., Tiio Indus 
ff rang through it from N. E. to S.W. It 
oc the southern declivity of the Hindu 
»i between Chitral ou the west, and 



(JiLLAU. 

GIL 'IIRI-MAR. HiM>. Aquila penna* 
ti, (,'Hif'f. hterallv s^iuirrcl kiUer 

UlL-l-AliUOUsiU. A rough, Inu-d, not 
brittle, pink eartb» only need in native modi* 
clue. Properly speHkin^^, a deposit from 
a mineral sprint: contaiuin<^ sulphur, the 
sediment is <!()lk'i-(< <l and nitido into little 
cakes, hut the: " Hassan dliup" ordinarily 
seen in lIjo bazaar iji a mere imitation, con- 
Misting of some eartby clay mixed with 
ground sn1])]inr and formed into cak^^s, call- 
ed probably Moses' Stone, from its lanu lia!- 
structure, as if tlic tables of the laws, given 
on Sinai, had been ou slate tablets. 

GILIA ACHILLLffiFOLIA. Boantifal 
annuals of cosy cnltivation, may bo grown 
either in the flower fvarden, or in pots 
durini:^ and after the rains, easily propagated 
by seed in anv light stni. — RidJcll. 

G I L- 1. F A US I . ii I N 0. A piu k earth. 

GIL-I-IKMANI, Armenian bole, not 
now used in European medicine, but former- 
ly 60 employed, and still used by natives. 

PowrJJ. 

GIL-I-KHAHDYA. A red earth. 
GIL-I-KIBIA. A soft laminated, nearly 
white clay, resembling chalk in appearance, 

hence probablv the name- — Pu?rcZZ. 

GIL-I-MAKllTUM. A soft, rough, in-c- 
gulai', variegated marl, containing clay, deep- 
ly colored by peroxide ot iron, mixed with 
nearly white carbonate of lime. — PowM, 

GIL-I-MULTANL Fuller's earth. A soft 
laminated white or pale yellow earth ; nsed 
by tlie natives for deauiug their hair, and in 
medicine. 

GlL-l-SAb^ED. Pebs. Chalk, Calcis 



iKtui (UtUe Tibet) on the east. In the | carbonas. 



av nlky there are races intermixed, of 
^ may be noticed tho Dunlu of 
?ii Jiud Chalas. According to Burnes, 

loir of Bodakhshan, the chief of 
"»» in the valley of the Oxns, 

tlie ohiefs eastwaid of Darwaz who 
^Pf the provinces of Kulub, Shughnan 
north of the Oxus, also the hill 
of Chitral, Gilj it, aild T.-kardo are all 
Ibf chiefs who claim a Grecian dcaceut. 
ivlMleof the princes who claim descent 
3 Alexander are Tajik who inhabited 
coaatry before it was overrun by Turki 
i«ar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 

l*op'ie of Astor, Gilgit and Hnnza- 
Y dififeroub dialects of Dardu, 
*\ the Kadmiir people have their own 
»li» bngaago. Tho Balti people of 
^ Tibet, say that Ladak, Lskardo, Kho- 
J»J*iink Nagyr, Gilgit and Astor are 
"■ftTibetfi, BttHiCjf, Bokhara. See Kabul, 
;;„[^,8ikh,Tibei 
^m. Huro. A kind of wheat. 



GIL-I-ZARD. A pale yellow, tough, lami- 
nated earth, iidcrmediate in color between 
geru and gil-i-muUani, but resembling both 
in appearance. — •Puircll. 

GILL, Major Robert, an oilicer of the 
Madi-as army, who devoted nearly twenty 
years of his life to copying and photograph- 
ing the pictinos in the caves of Ellora and 
Adjunta. His devotion, in dwelling in such 
lonely spots as in the ravine of Adjunta is 
unparalleled in niudcru times. 

GILLAR. Hind. Goitre. 

GILLAR PATH, Hind, a sea-weed lanii- 
naria, used as a drug, for goitre. It is obtain- 
ed solely via Yarkand,firom tho shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Five or six maunds are import- 
ed. The word " i)atr," is a leaf. Dr. ?»Iartin 
Honigberger refers giUur-ka-Puttar toLami- 
uaria sacchaiiua, and alludes to a belief that 
it is fonnd in a sslt lake in Thibet ; addmg 
that some Snglish physicians maintain it is 
bronght firom tbe Ckuipian Sea. He says it is 
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GILOLO. 

Qsefol in f>croruloo6 ulcers in horsoR. Powell 

Saii'UiotJ: ili-on. Prof}. Pnnjnh^ p. 8. 

GILLESPIE, General, a Brit isholliccr who 
by a rapid advance from Arcol relieved 
Vol lore wfaen siesed by rebel Maurab troops 
in 1R07. He afterwards commanded the force 
tvhich captured Java, Ho was killed on the 
oOth October 1814 iu tUe Gurkha war at the 
assault of Nalapaui. 

GILOLO, ouo of the Molucca Islands. 
Its nordi end is in about L it. 2*' 23' N. It 
has big-u bold land, with three reinarkablo 
peaks, and it has a loug muuutaiuuuii 
coast. The indigenes lire in the north 
of the island. They arc radically distinct 
from all tlic ^lalay vaco. Their stature. 



GINGELLY OIL. 

called Alfara, Profes-sor Bikmoro however, 
Btatesthey are strictly of the Mai ay type, and 
have not the (hirk skin and friz/.Iy hair 
of the Alfura of Ceiani and Burn, thoagh 
i-oprpseutatives of that people may exist ia 
Gilola. The popuhitldn of Gilolo are snp> 
posed to be TxO'iO, all but r>,000 of tiiem nre 
under the sultan of Ternate. jJihinore 'SI 3. 
Horgburgh. Wallace^ \\^ 13 405. SeePuIo 
G asses: Syang; Waygiou, Woeda Isbinds, 
Wutsan. 

GILO, also Sat. gilo, Hind. Tiaospora 
cordifolta. 

GILUGnDU. ToL. Cascaria tomentosa 

—K'l'. 

GUjYAK, a race on the lower Amur with 
their fcatuiT.s, as well as tiieir dispositions Mongol features, but their language is dilFcr- 
and Iiftbitfl are almost the same as those of I ont from the Tnngusian dialects along the 
the Papuan, Their hair is Hcmi-Papuan, river. According to llinsio, polyandr}- pn- 
neither straight, smooth rmd <_rlo,ssy like all vails amongst the Smeronkur Gilyaik, luul 
true Malays, nor so frizzly and woolly as the j the w^omeu arc treated witii the greatcfiL in- 
perfect Ji'kpnan type, bat alway crisp, waved I dnlgence. Only those skilled in the art of 
:ind rough, ."^uch as often occurs ann^ng the ncerllo, however, need expect to get inarw 
the true Papuan hut never amoriLr the Ma- ried — R trrusl/'ru^g Rn.<<gunis^ p;'.i;l. 
lay. Their colour alone is olicu exactly , GiMA. Lexg. Lady's bed straw, Lliy- 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of coarse | throoa centanroides. 
thera has been intermixture, and individuals i GIMIiER. .See Kush or Cush. 
arc occasionally seen whom it \h diliicult to GIN, Hind. Ehretia a.spera 

GINDING. Tiie name given to a l.<ind 
wind in East Java, occasioned by the S. B. 



classily, but in most cases, the largo some- 
vrhat aqniline nose with elongated apex, the 



tall stature, the waved hair,bearded &ce, and nionsoon blowing right over the land throng 
luiirv body, as well :is (lio Ic^s reserved man- the gap at Klukka, l.i'OO feet above the spa, 
uer and louder voice uiimiiilakingly pro- between the Jyaug and Tcngger mouuUuus 
daim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 8,000 and 9,000 feet high, 
bonndsry between the Malay and Papuan GIXDSIU. Jav, Ganjah. 
nice. It is only in the norihern penin.Kula , GlXtiAltU. Him*. Cratfcgus crcnuKta. 
that these Papuan indigenes exist-, the whole ^ IXGEE. A town and tort oo miles N W. 
of the rest of the island with Batchia^n and | of Pondioherry. In the contests between the 
the other islands westward being exelusivelv ! French andBritlsh, and rival lilahratta 

inhuliiti i! liy ]\I;iIuy tribes like tho.NO of i^"<^J Maliomedan pi-itice.s, Giugcc and neigh- 
TeruaLc aud'J'idore. This would seem to indi- i bourhood were frequently scenes of strife, bat 
cato that the Alforo are a comparatively i^' Ion? continued a Fronch possession. In the 
recent immigiatiou and that thoy hare come I'^b and 18th century it was taken by Sivaji, 
Iroui the iioi th or cast, perhaps from some was attacked by AuiiMig/.eb, stormedh}- the 
of the islaiids of the Pacific^ though it is 1 French, bat tinaily occupied by the British, 
difficult to understand why so many fertile TheFrenchobtained the grant of Pondicberry 
i.^lands shoatd possess no indigenes. The { in 1674, from a rajah of Giagee^whoackitow* 
Galela race are native.i of a district l<-'dged the king of Narsinga as his superior; 



in the extreme north of Gilolo, but 
they are great ^randerers over the Archi* 

pelago. They are a very fine race, remarka- 



but this latter was, ut the same time, de« 
pendent on Visiapor. Sevajee took possession 
of Gingoe about the year 1677, and cou- 



bly energetic and induslriou.'?. of li<,'ht com- firmed the above grant in 1680, — RentuiWi 
plexiou, tall and with Papuan featui-es, j Memoir, p. Ixxxi. 
coming near to the drawmgs and descrip- | GINGELLY OIL. 
t ions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and I Jiritch, Ar Kurit; Sehuk 

Owyhee. They build large and roomy ]n-a- I Mita-tnl. Til ka-tcl. (ii /. Nall-eunjii, 
hu with outriggers, and settle on any coast I JI'^-i*- I Manchi-miua, 

or island they take a fancy for. They catch ] GingoUy oil is expressed from tho seed of 
turtle and tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, | the Sesamutn orieutale. It is largely ex- 
dry the meat, cut down the forest and ported from India tO £arope where it 18 BOld 
plant rice or maine. The people ofGilolg are as olive oil. 
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GINGKLLY SKKI). 

GINGELLY SEED. Sesamum Sml. 

Satiwnm, Ar. I Taila, Sans. 

Kllu, Can. I Ydlu, Tam. 

iil, Jiugelly. Gcz. Uisu. j Nuwolu, Tkl. 
Knajed, Pkss. ( 

The sesaninm is exteni^ivelj cnltivated 

in Sontlieni .\si.i, for th« oil expressed from 
the seed, wlacb are slightly oval, small, 
tasteless and inodorous. There are two 



GINGELLY ^KKD. 

becomo perfectly white. They arc then 
dried in the sun, and the oil exprei^scd a8 
nsnal. This process yields 40 to 44 per 

cent, of a very pale straw-colored sweets 
sniellintr <^il. an i-xcclItMit substitntc for olivo 
oil. hi India, the oil is chiefly used in 
cookery, in anointing tho person, for making 

Hoap, and for bnmintr in lamps. In Enj;- 
land, it is chiefly usvil tur tho mainifacturo 



varieties distiugnished, black, and white or j ^.^^ j;.r burning m table-lamps, lor 

yellow, wh.ch po.sse.ss tho same properties, | ^Ij^ohSt is better snit^ than oocoanit oil. 



and in commerce are met with both m a 
mixed and separate state. Giugelly seed is 
largely exported to England and France. 
This oil is perhaps consumed to a greater 
extent than any other hy the Natives of 
ludia, and is second only to cocoauut oil in 
its importance as an article of commerco. 
It is extensively cultivated ihrougbont the 
whole of the ^tadras Presidency, and the 
secduud oil have been exported as follows : — 

OingdUj Seed. 



Tear 1847-48. 

Qr. 1 7 . '•lis ...Rs 1,60,131 

Vear 1S4U.5I). 
Cwt. Mlil:J5R.s •i99, ll-2 

Year i851-52. 
Cwt. 1,09,4 l4Rs.3,02,559 

Qingclbj OiL 

Tear 1847-18. 
01. 19.520 Us. 11,7GG 

Yeitr 1819..'iO 
01. 52,721 Rs. 3f!,294 

Tear 1861-52 
GL 46,196 Ra 26,722 



Tear 1848-49. 

Qr. 8.594... Rs 1,02,726 

Year 1850-51 
Cwt.'.>,2T,77'.». 118.4,37,185 

Yt*nr Isr.L'.r.T. 
Cwt. 2.51,613 Kb.5,3l,6fi4 



Year 1848-49. 

Gl. 1 l.CSR Rm. ll,r.35 

Year 1S30-:)I. 
Gl. "7,262^ li^ iS.Cm 



owing to the lower temperature at which it 
congeals. Its value in Kn<;land( January 1855) 
£47-10 per ton. Li ditlei-ont parts of the Ma- 
dras Presidency the price of this oil yaries 
from Rs. 1-5-0 to lis. 6-0-0 per maund of 
L'5 ll>s. In 8. Afcot it is procurabk^ :it Rs. 
27- 1 2-5 per candy. The prices per maund of 
this oil, at the nndeniieot4oned stations, for 
the ({uarter ending 3lst October 1854, were 
as follows :~ 



Arcot, . • 
Ban^lorc,- 
Bellary, . 
Bnriianipore, 

Cannanurp, 
Ciaililapah, 
J.uiluuh, • 
Jubbulporo, 
Madras, 



K«. A. 



3 

3 

a 

2 

G 
2 
2 
I 
3 
8 



0 
7 
2 
8 
0 

13 
6 
5 

14 
0 



p. 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Mailnra, • - 
M antral ore, 
Na|q[)ore, - - 
FaUtmcottali, « 

Paulfjliaut, 
Samulcotta, • 
Secandcrabad, 
Trichinopoly, - 
Velloro, - - 



B8. A. P, 
5 8 
4 1 

1 12 
4 18 

8 7 

2 10 

2 3 

4 1 

3 U 

5 8 



S 

8 
0 
0 

0 
8 
11 
8 
0 
0 



Year 1652-53 
Gl. 72,607 Ba. 43,608 

Of tbe gingelly seed exported in I862>58 

the United Kingdom recoiTed cwt. 12,713 — 
Cevlon, cwt 590~France, cwt. 2,67,225— 
Pegoe, cwt. J4l — Bombay, cwt 113 — 
UiUacca, cwt. 33 and Ihtivancore, cwt. 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,G07 gals.) export- 
od in tho same voai- — gals. 42,043 were ship- 



Stxmd fioH GingeUy OH 18 erroneously 
called "Rape," (Kharasance yellon), is 
from the red seeded variety. In Taujore, it 
is procurable at Bs. 8-0-0 per maund. 
In Bi^ahmiindry tbe two varieties of sesa- 
mura are cultivated for the sake of the oil. 
The best gingelly seed plant, is sown in the 
month of lte*oh, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once 
afterwards. The seed which is hlacJc, and 



ped to the United Kingdom — gals. 2,963 to is called 1st sort giugelly, fi*om tbe fact 

1_ M AAA A_ •x! - a - ll. i_lJ! il_ _ 1 " . A ^St 



Ceylon — gals. 4,282 to Manritins and Bomv 
bou— gals. l'J,61)8 to Pegu— gals. 46 to 



of its yielding the largest percentage of oil, 
ripens in IDty, and rcUs at tho rate of Ks. 



Bengal — gals. 27 to the French rindian) 60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 



ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color obserred in the specimens 
of this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
ed is that of throwing tho fresh seeds, 
withont any cleansing process, into the 
eommon mill, and expressing in the usual 
way The oil thus becomes mixed with 
a large portion of tbe coloring matter 
cf the epidermis of the seed, and is nei- 
ther so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by 
first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
*Ster, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
the whole of the reddish brown color- 
ing matter is removed, and the seeds have 



from both varieties, sells at the same price, 
yis., Rs. 2-14-6 to 3 per maund <tf 26 lbs. 
according to (piality. The 2nd8ortof gingsilbr 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger resembles 
in most respects tho former, it ras, however, 
a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower dif- 
fers a shade or two in color. A candy of 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Bs.57-8-0. The 
price of the oil is ^ 8ame as timt of gin- 
gelly. This sesd has of late been exported 
to France, in consequence of which the pre- 
sent prioe is double what it was three 
years ago. It will have been seen that of 
this small annual plant there are two or 
three Tsriettes.— jr. E, of 1855. 
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GlXGEll. 
OINCJKMiiilE. Tu. Ginger. 
GINGER. 

Zingobil, Ab. 
Jahftub, Bali. 
Ui-cuu Alia, Bkkq. 
Gnieu Kliyeng-klqriik 
aUo (diy) kUyeng^ 



dsein, " ' Biritsi. 

Suntjr, Can. 

Sout, DUK. 

Gember, Dirr. 

(Jitj^rcnibre^ Fu. 

Adruk (fn«on), 

Sunt (dry), Guz. 

Ziiijabil, also, Ada, 
Admk, (gioen), Bout, 



(dry), IIiND. 
ZoiiziM o, I r. 

Ja^iiaktug also jait, Jav. 
Zingiber, Lat. 
Sapadas al8oA1yn,MALAr 



Alia? Mai.kal 

Zuujfbil, I'Kits. 

Geuf^ivro, Pout. 

labir, Kct. 

SuDthi, Sans. 

laghuro, SiMQU. 

Jengibre, Si>. 

AfTciijiljro, ,, 
Inji (gi-ocn) SbuLku,TAU. 

ShooU, Tbl. 



GINGEK. 

Giu'jci' i-wAs of iarcrior quality are tVe- 
qaently coated with the epidermis, are len 

full and plump, often contracted and 
shrivelled, of d.ukcr (•i>!i>ur, bt-ing^ of a 
brownish-yellow, of hai-dcr t-exture, termed 
flinty, and more fibroiut, while the taste is 
inferior, and Icsr aromatic. 

According to Dr. Poraii'a, the principal 
uucoated sorts are : — 
Jainaiea ginger, imported in barreL^ 



The ginger-plant, Zinziber officinale, 
belongs to the natural order, Zinziberacen, 
and is culti%-ated in the tropical rcq-ions of 
Asia, Aniei'ica, and Africa. It l,tosv.s in all 
parts of India, and is generally cuinvated in 
gardeDSfbeiDgsown about the commenoement 
of the r^DS, and taken np in ei^dit or nine 
months, though sometimes left iu the ground 
forthefoUowing yeaa*. G inger is sown ut the 
commencement of the rains, in beds of about 
six feet square, and in a vick cultivated soil. 
The planting consists in dividing part of the 
green root, which the natives lirst soak iu 
a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then 
planted about two indiee deep and about 
one foot apart ; it requires a great deal of 
water and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
the stalks dry, the ginger may be takoi up, 
although it is sometimes left iu the ground 
for a couple of years. It is better for remain- 
ing twelve mouths, and must be watered 
during the dry season. The stem reaches 
generally three or four feet in height, and 

iarenewcd yearly, while the root, which | ^ents merchants o,u rating largely iu this 
18 the part known as ginger, botanically ^jost useful article.' Were the worm diffi 
termed a rhuome, is biennuA. In Jamaica, q^h^ q^^. 
the 



holding one cwt. each, it is an nnooatedl, 

pale sort ; and when of fine qnalitv, occurs 
in large, bold, fleshy races, whiuh cut sof>^ 
bright, and pale-coloured. Inferior samples 
are small in the race, darker-coloured, more 
or less i]')niv imd shrivelled. 

The cultivation of West India ginger iu 
Ceylon has been successful. 

Uucoated Malabar ginger, new sort of 
^lalabar ginger, Tellicherry ginger, Calient 
ginger, Cochin ginger, '* a pale r.ncoatetl 
sorb imported in chests, casks, or bags, 
sometimes from TelHoberry, but usually from 
Calicut or Cochin." It resembles Jamaica 
ginger, both in e.vternal ajjpcanuico and 
flavour ; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared in 
Enirlish commerce about the year 1841. 

This seems to be the large Pized gin'^r, 
raised iu the first place from Jamaica cut- 
tings, grown in Chemaad, some five and 
twenty miles inland, and is in considera- 
ble demand at racst times, Wiien brought 
down in a rough state, and cured, prepared, 
and packed byEnropeans.this ginger realiMS 
a high |»ioe in Britain, but on the long 
voyage, worms frequently spoil the most 
carefully prepared consignment. This, in- 
dependent of all market flnctnaiiou.s pre- 
vents merchant. > 



roots are dug up in January 
or February when about a year old and 
after the stems are withered. They are 
well washed, freed from dirt, and, in some 
cases, espeeially with the better kinds, the 
epidermis or outer coat is stripped ofl', — and 
hence the division of ginger into white, 
scraped or iinooated,and into blaok,un8crap- 
ed or coated. In estimating the quality of 
ginger, a variety of particulars have to be 
taken into consideration, as whether the rhi- 
somes are coated or uncoated, their form, 
colour, and oonaistottoe. 

Oinger roote of good quality have no 
epidermis, are plump, of a whitish or faint 
straw-colour, soft and mealy in texture, with 
a diort fracture, exhibiting a reddish, re- 
sinous zone round the circumference ; the 
taste should be hot, biting, but aromatio. 



culty overcome, Malabar would probably 
soon supply enough ginger for the whole of 
Europe, as its cultivation is easy and &r 
less expensive there than in Jamaica. 

Uncoated Bciujal gingc>\ scraped Ben- 
gal ginger, new sort of Bengal finger, Cali- 
cut sort of Bes^fil ginger, imported in 
chests of about one find a half cwt. It is 
an uncoated sort, darker than Jamaica gin- 
ger ; it is not so large as the uncoated Malsp 
labar sort, and is harder and darker." 
The chief coated gingers are : — 
Barbadoes ginger^ "imported in bags 
of about sixty or seventy pounds. It is a 
coated sort* in short, flat races, whieh an 
darker coloured than Jamaica ginger, and 
are covered with a coitu gated epidermis." 

Malabar ginger^ " Unscraped Malabar, 
Old sort of Malabw ginger, ConmonMalabar 
ginger; Bombay ginger imported from 
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I Joniltay in l)n[j.s or packets. It is a coated, ; gcr. Tlio rhizomes, solectod willi cnrc are 



tlurk, and small sort." 



to be immersed for three or four weeks in 



Bengal yinger^ Common Bengal gin- 1 very vealc Rvrup, scarcely stronger than 

^••'r, Oldsortof Benpral printer " imported in j sns^ar-and-Avatcr, to which .1 small portion 
bops. It i.s a coated or nnscrapcd dark sort, of tho carbonate of potash has been aiklcd ; 
which cuts flinty and brownish, but is this addition being made to give them a 
plumper and lew wormy tbaa common Ma- fi«sher and greener tint, and also to asnst 
In bar ginger." 
Sierra Lennc 



ginger, Africa c;inf:fer, 



in softening them. As soon as the gin- 
c^or hna become sufficiently soft, it is pnfe 



" imported in casks or bags. It is a coated up in very strong syrup of white sugar* 
Rort, the racoa being, generally larger, less From the analysis, by Dr. Hassell, of tho 

flat and less plump, than those of tho Bar- | gingers sold in London, it appears that out of 
badoes sort, which \n other respects they I twenty-one samples, fifteen wcrefonnd to bo 
resemble. Tho uncoateil gingers, via., the 
Jamaica, nnooated Malabar, and nneoated 
Bengal — are assorted for commercial pur- 
poses acc^rdinpf to their qualities, thus : — 

1. liold, soft, and bright ginger. 

S. Smaller, bnt soft and m*i^t. 

3. Flinty and dark. 

4. Shrivellc'l. and only fit for grindinof. 
The Barbadocs, African, and coated Alala> 

bar and Bengal gingers are nsnally sold un- 
assorted. 



adulterated with sago-meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flonr, ground rice, cayenne pepper, 
mnstard-hnsks, and turmeric powder in va- 
rious quantities, but in the majority of cases 
constituting the principal part of the arti- 
cle. {HtMcll. Mason, artd tit AditU 
iemtlun, p. 300 ) 

A great part of that fonnd in tlip sliopg 
has been washed in whiting and water, 
nnder the pretence of preserving it from 
insects The dark colored kinds are fre- 
Bef^idos tlio two kinds of ginger above j quently bleached with chloride of lime. 



noticed, other descriptions occor. Thus 
whot is called green ginger, is some- 
times imported from Jamaica, it consists of 
soft and juicy rhizomes with buds, and ap- 
pears to have undergone but little prepara- 
tion beyond picking and washing. 

Ginger is cultvated to a small extent, in 
Tenanserim, fiml some of tho Chinese make 
a ginger preserve of the green roots, in 
imitation of that which comes from China. 

Qatger is extensively diffused throughout 
the jlrchipelago, it boinc^ of pretty 
general use among the natives, who neglect 
tiie finer spicee. The great and amaller varie- 
ties arc cultivated, and the snb-varieties are 
diptingni.slic'l liy their brown or white colors. 
There is uo production which has a greater 



Barbadoes ginger is in shorter, flatter, pieces 
called races, of a darker color, and ooverad 
with a oornigated epidermis. Africaa ginger 

is in smallish races, which liavo been partial- 
ly scraped, and are pale colored. East India 
ginger is nnsoraped ; its races are dark ash 
colored externally, and are larger than those 

of tho African ginfror. 

Cidtivnlion in Malabar. Tellicherry ginger 
is in largo phimp races, with a remarkable 
reddish hue externally. The Malabar ginger 
exported from Calient is tho produce of tho 
district of Shernaad, situated in the south 
of Calient; a place chiefly tnhabtted by 
Moplas,who look upon the ginger cultiva- 
tion as a most valuable and profitable trade. 
The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 



diversity of names. This diversity proves, I so well suited for the cultivation of ginger. 



as nsual, the wide diffusion of the plant in 
its wild state. Tho i:^inger of tho Indian 
Archipelago is however inferior in quality 
to that of Malabar or Bengal. 

The yovaag shoots put forth every spring 
by the perennial rliizomo aro used in tho 
manufacture of preserved ginger (Conditum 
sbgiberis). Those shoots are carefully 
piued, washed, scalde<l, scraped, peeled, 
und then preserved in jars with syrup. (Dr. P 
Browtte). '* The finest preserved ginger is 
imported from Jamaica, usually in jars. 
Barbadoes preserved gingfw is seldom 
brought over. The Chiiia preserved ginger 
IS stringy. It is .snmctime.s imported in the 
dlisd state. Dried ginger of good quality .soft 
•ad mealy, may, by the following process, 
ha (XMivwtod into exoeUent preserved gin- 



that it is reckoned the best, and in fact the 
only place inilalabar where ginger c^rows and 
thrivea to perfection. Gravelly grounds aro 
considered unfit ; the same may bo said of 
swampy ones, for, whilst the former check 
tho growth of tho ginger, tho latter tend in 
a great measure to rot the root ; thus tho 
only suitable kind of soil w that which, be- 
iug red earth, is yet fteo from gravel, and 
the soil good and heavy. The cult ivaf ion 
generally commences about tho middle of 
May, after the ground has undergone a 
thorough (nooess of ploughing, harrowing, 
(kc. Ai tho commenceTTicTit of tho monsoon, 
bods of ten or twelve feet long, by threo or 
four feet wide are formed, ana in those beds 
small holes are dug at three-fourths to one 
foot apart} which are filled with maniire. 
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The roots, ktthctto carefully baricd undor 
■beds, are dug ont, the good ones |ncked 
from (bose wHich are affected by tlu- inoi.s. 
tnre, or any other concomitant ot a half- 
year's oxclusiou iVoni tbo atiuusphere, aud 
the process of clipping tbeni itito suitable 
sises for planting, pertbmeilby cuttin<j^ the 
piii'^tM' into pieces of an inch jnul a lialf to 
two inches loug. These are then buried in 
tbe boles, which have been previously mann-. 
red, and the whole of the beds are then 
covered with a pood thick layor of green 
loaves, which, whilst they soi ve us muuare, 
also contribnte to keep the beds from Qn« 
necessary dampness, which might otherwise 
hi) oec-asioned by the heavy falls of rain da 



GINSENG. 

inches apart. The plants or seta arc the 
small knots or lingers broken off the origiual 
root, OS not worth the scraping. The phuita 
arc then covered in with a portion of 
the earth-bank lornied in drilling. Great 
care and attention is required to keep 
them clean fn m weeds until they attain 
sntticient a'j:e. Tin y throw ont. a pedicle or 
foot stnik in the course of the sccuiid or 
third week, tbe leaves of which are of sinii> 
lar shape to tlint of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger i.s a delicate plant, and very liable 
to rut, particularly it planted in too rich a 
soil, or where it may be sulvjeot to heavy 
rains. The general average of yield is fraui 
l.'>00 to 2,000 lbs. per acre in iilants, 



ring the months of Jane and July, liain i although as much as 3,000 lbs. of ginger 
is essentially re(iuistte for the growth of the i have been cared from one acre. The ordi* 

nary selling prices of ginger range from 
;>'»>• to loo shillings the ewt : the duty in 
Britain is 10k. fur foreign and o«. for British 
possessions, the imports range from 12,000 
to 35,000 cwt.— Poo/d's SiaUsUcs of C'>m. 
merce. Dr. ^fltsl)ll'.^^ TrinKtuferl)!!. Dr. ]{iusjt'irt 
Food aud its Adulterations p. 390. liiddcll't 
Oardeninff. MeOuiloek*^ OamnmekA Dictitm' 
JHctionary of Commerce. 



ginger; it is also however neces.'jary, that the 
beils be constantly kept from iiuuuhitiun which, 
if not carefully attended to, entirely rain the 
crop ; great prccantton is therefore taken 
in forming drains between the beds, and let> 
ting water ont, thus preventing a snper- 
flnity. On account of the great tendency 
some kinds of leaves have to breed worms 
and insects, strict care is observed in the ; anj FaHlhner*$ 
selection, and none but tlio particular ' Simvuuid'i 
kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest tbe wrong ones might fetch in worms, 
which, if once in the beds, no remedy can be 
resorted to sncccssfally to destroy tlieni aiul 
thus in a very short time they ruin the crop. 
Worms bred from the leaves laid on the soil, 
though highly destructive, are not so perni- 
cious to ginger cultivation as those which 
proceed trom the effect of the soil. The 
former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in 
which they once appear, do not spread them* 
selves to the other beds, be they ever so close, 
but the latter kind must of course be found 
in almost all the beds, as they do not pro- 
ceed from accidental causes, bat from the 
nature of the soil, fn cases like these, the 
whole crop is oftentimes ruined, and the cul- 
tivators are thereby subjected to heavy losses. 
The present mode of preparing the land for 
this crop in the West IriHies, is b}' first caro- 
fuUv hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
tlie piece intended to plant ; the workmen 
are then placed in a line and dig forward 
the land to the full depth of the hoe, cutting 
the furrow not more than from five to six 
inches thick. The land is then allowed to 
pulverise for a short time ; it is then prepared 
for receiving the plants by opening drills 
with the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
apart, and the same in depth, chopping or 
meaking up any clods that may be in the land. 
Two or three women follow and drop the 
plants in the drills, say from nine to ten 



GINGERBREAD TREE or Doom palm 
of Kgypt is the Hypheene Thebatcn, and 
receives its name fnmi its fruit having 
t!ie look aud tasto of gingerbre:id. ft is 
suited by Dr. Lindloy to produce tbe Bdei- 
its wood is used for various domestie 



keniels tamed into 



Ham. 

purposes, and its 
rosaries. — Sd^mnii. 

GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported into 
India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each; the ca})acity m 
each jar being about live lbs. — Faulkner. 
GINGl-LAUKl-LACKI. Mal. Ganjah. 
GINGILLI, See GingeUy ; Oils. 
GINGLYMOSTOMA. See SqQaUda.FidMS. 
GINSAC. Port. Ginseng. 

Dux. Emu. Fbkncu, Gsaii. It. 



GINSENG 

Jan-sam, Oriiv. 

YaQ-aam, „ 

(iinKcm, DuT. 

Knift-wurwsl, GrE. 



CKbbbo, 

Jiuseng, 
Orhota, 



Post. 

Sf. 
Takt. 



Ginseng is the dried root of the Panax 
qninqucfolia, a herbaceous perennial. It is 
obtained in Tartary, and also in America, 
from which latter country some is exported 
to China. Tt is produced largely in the 
northern, middle, and western states, of the 
American union, particularly Virginia, Lovi* 
siana, and Pennsylvania, and it is also fonod 
gi'owing in Canada, ^fr. Williams tells us 
that Ginseng is found wild in tho forests of 
Liantung and Manchuria, where it is collect- 
ed by detachments of soldiers and camp 
followers, specially detailed for this pnuv 
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the r^Hous where it grows are regard- > braucbes, and of a red color near tbc roofc. 
lis im|wnal preserves, and tlju niedicino The odicinal root dilTors in appearance, 
IS held Hs a •joveramunta.l monopoly, i accordinj^ to the country from which it 
; cuuttidered by tbo ChiueHu as a panacea, i is broagbt. In Korea and Gbina it is white, 
a uo mediciiie cr dose is regurded as I oormgated when dry, and covered with a 
.pleto withoat this forms au ingredient. ! powder resembling starch. In Ksnchiiria 
ihe ginseng growing,' in Tartary is the ' and Daoria it is yellow, smooth and 
t:*rty of the emperor, and lie sells a j transparent, and wlien cut ruscnibks anibur. 

! The taste of the root ia bitter. The btuu^-of 
the plant, which is renewed every year, 
leaves, as it falls off, an impression upon tho 
neck of the root, so that the number 
of these rings or marks indicates the ago 
of the plant, and tho value of tbc root 
increases accordingly. The importation 
of the American root at Canton does not 
interfere to a very scnoos degree with the 
irnpcriul sales at the north, as the Chiucso 
are fully cunvinced thatthrir own j)liint is far 
^tk .Leu comcd from Tartary to be the | superior, and its high price prevuuU much of 
^Jtt,ei«n when they can see no difference, it coming sonth. — In Toiasserim the Chinese 
Wb&rst broaght from Amerieat the pro- shops have the famoos gfioseng always on 
v"i»ere500or 640 per cent. ; but afterwards band, but the plant is not cultivated. — Wtlli- 
Afrnce declined so much as at timos to bo am's M'uhlh' Kinfjdoi)i p. 284 SiininoiuVs Coni- 
^i^j worth bringing. When tho new mercial producls j\ 436-7. HoiutrtjJjl6 Mr, 
psini first settled, tho Chinese objected MorrUoH*8 Ci/mpendi&us Description, 



^ii! tity yearly to bis subjects, who have 
ptirilege to purobase it at its weight 
jpU, The co-hong were formerly com- 
to purchase upwards of $140,000 
h annaally, for which sum a few 
i.«swere given them. The roots are 
tktt nie and length of a man's little 
ind when chewed have a mucilagin- 
<»eetn^ ; and if good, will snap wnen 
Vi:. They should be sound, linn, and 
kfz worm liules. The Cliinese consider 



panMon of the imperial dnties, bat on OIPSHAN. ~ Hind. EnroUa ceratoidee. 

»K'r:v«nUtlon bein^ made to H. E. Key in?, G IPSIES. In 'a recent Qerman work, by 

ih- '/.rnril commissioner, it was finally i Dr. Pott, concerning tho gipsies in Europe 
•g^'.i liiui, that without chanirinc: the and Asia, tho author seeks for au identity 
wiiiliedaty on every separate lot should ; betweeu that tribe and the Luri or Lur of 
^ ind as if it was one fifth first quality, Persia. His supposition rests on the autho* 
^^&sr6n,hs second quality. This arrange- I rity of Pottinger, who eslubli^lu s a simi- 
reduces the actual duty paid to lOt. larity between the Luri of Beluchistan and 
^or$U l7 per pecul. Ginseng is clnri- the gipsies in Europe. J3at on this subject, 

iiaron de Bode observes that tho Karachi, 
Kauli, and Sosmani, under which appella- 
tions the gipsies are known in Persia, are 
perfectly distinct from the Lori or Lur 
tribes. The gipsies in the northern parts of 



being boiled and skinned, which 
•PWftoo renders the root somewhat trans- 
pf^l CSarified ginseng varies in price 

J^-m $00 to $100 a pecul j the omde« firom 

• ' $70 u f)ccul ; five per cent., is allowed 
i»l'>s 111 weight on this ai ticlc, which is 
from the price agreed upon per pecul. 
^ 1(S7, there were 212,898 lbs. imported, at 
^« vilae of $108,648. In some ycai-s there 
*niach more than this amount ; tho average 
«pt-"tatioiiin 1842andl8 43 was 3,000 pecnls, 
average price of S48 per pecul. Tho 
■•wnfactuating and uncertain, and entiiely 
Wds of the Americans upon the con- 
of Tartary and China, near the great 
, U is found wild, flourishing in moist 
• JJaations, and attaining the iieight of from 
^0 to three feet. A variety of the plant 
**8 disooTeied, a few years ago, in Uie 



n ^, «. **p« y 

p^i&ya monutains, and small quantities 
been sent thence to Canton. The root 
*'^'^jnt three or four inches in length, and 
^^ch ia thickness. It resembles a small 
^Ki^ bat not so taper at the end, and is 
^^^mes gingie, sometimes divided into 
wtanuhtt. Th0 Item IB striated, withoat 



Persia loatl a wandering life, but iilwaya 
aloof from the other erratic tribes, and they 
go by the name of Cazachi, from the Turkish 
word kara, meaning black. They exercise the 
trade of tinkers, and are consulted at times 
as horse doctors ; but they are in general 
looked down upon by the inhabitants settled 
in towns and villages, and even by the other 
nomadic tribes. In Eermanshah and Kur- 
distan, where their nnmber is very consider* 
able, they also Ii;ad a vagabond life, and are 
known by tho denonunations of Susmani, 
and Kauli. la Ardelan, which is tho Per- 
sian Kurdistan, there is a large village, near 
Senneb, inhabited solely by the SusmanL 
Their morals are anything but strict ; tho 
women are like the Indian Bayadere and 
dance at the Persian majalis, or assemblies, 
to the musio which their husbuida per- 
form on some stringed instruments. There 
are sovoral liiyat tribes in Persia, the 
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flonnd of vrhme names bears some roaom- I pation ; tbcso, their wives, who do not hide 



bl:ui( o witli /.ipf.ine, as tlio tr'P3>c8 nro call 
oil ill IxD.ssia. These are the Zeiighcncli, onco 
a very cousiderable, aud, until now, reckon- 
ed a veiT noble, Enrdtsb tribe of Kerman- 
shall. A branch of them was also Irans- 
plantcd by Nadir Shah into Luristan, \vlicro 
another tribe of the same naino of Zenghe- 
ndhk though of Imrish origin, is established. 

In a woody part of Lnristan Knohuk,near 
Khorremabad, Do Bode mot some miserable 
Olilni^anuh tribes settled in villatros, and was 
told they had nothing in common with the 
other inhabitants of the oonntry of Lnr ori- 
gin. The Chin^nch perhaps niay have some 
uditiity with the gipsy race, hut ho can say 
nothing positive on this subject, as ho saw 
bnt lifcUe of them. Popowioh speaks of 
the gipsy apple as a small blaek fmit unfit 
to be eaten. A frnit, was shown to 
Jiaron l)e Bode in the forests of the Zagros 
mountains, on the road from Kormanshah 
to Bagdad. The natives call it Augur-i- 
Kauli, or the u'lapos of the Kauli. It in a 
buuch which grows on thcmazu or gall-tree, 
of a yellowish transparent colour ; the frnit 
cannot bo eaten, bn^ m account of its i^luti- 
nona property, it is somctiiius used iia i.;hic 

In u recent work on liokkara, published 
in tlie Russian language, Mr. Khanikoif, 
the author, alludes to throe tribes estab- 
lished tliere, which, lu; thiulcs, belong to 
the gipsy race, as well on account of the 
Btmilariiv in their outward appearance with 
that people as in respect to their mode of 
life. They are called Jni,'hi, Mezeng, and 
Luli, and though outwardly protes.sing 
mahomedanism, seem to have no religion 
at all. General Fenier mentions that the 
gipsies in Persia are what you see them 
evei-ywhere clsej they lead a wandering 
life; each band is independent; they pre- 
serve t!iL ir own ideas of caste as a peculiar 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits, 
live upon next to nothing, and detest a re- 
gular life and a fixed plaoe of abode. There 
are more than 15,000 uunilies of gipsies dis- 
persed over various provinces of I'trsin, 
paying a heavy tAx to the government. 
They are all under the orders and supervi- 
sion of the Shater-basliee, who exercises the 
most absolute powers of administration over 
them. The tax they pay is a kind of khiv- 
raj, or price of blood, which is never levied ! 
either on Christians or Jews : it is to this 
fact that they owe the name of Kooli, slave, 
one of the epithets by which they are i1c.<!l:- 
natcd. They are likowiso called Fal-seu, or, 
as wo should render it, fortune-tellers ; also 
by the name of Kal-bir-band, or sieve- 
makersi because this i;* thcic priugipal occu- 



thcir faces, sell from door to door. Generml 

Fen ier at Rubat Abdullah Khan came on « 
camp of Kalbirband i^'ipsies, and the 
moment they perceived the travellers they 
called off their dogs, who were replaced 
hy the women and children, vociferous for 
alms. It was impossible to proct i d a .stop, 
for they hung on the legs, clothes, and 
bridles of the travellers and completely 
hampered them; tbey were absolutely forced 
to comply with their clamorous demands. 
The women had sunburnt complexions, they 
were tall, with finely developea forms, which 
they cared aslittie to conceal as they did their 
faces. The men were seated at a liJtIo dis- 
tance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
unconcerned about the proceedings of tfaeir 
wives.Thesc gipsies liad the same wandering 
instincts, like all othei-s Jieuiet with in Asia. 
■—Fen ier Juuru. p. 201. J^vUimjc/s TravcU 
in Behoehitian and Sind, chapter X, p. 153. 
Da run C. A. J)n Bode's in LurifUm 

and yliatus7«;i,Vol. 11. pp. 08—103. 

Glli. SaKS. also GirL Sahs. A moun- 
tain. 

GIUA. Hind. A1 nus, sn. 

GIRAFFA CAMl!:LOPARDALIS,Sttudov. 

Var. a. Corvna camolopartlalis."-Liuiv. 

„ C. ca\yens'vi.—tle»j}^. Ojiiby. 
Girall'a cumelopardali«....ifre«Mn. 
GamelofHiTdalia ginfflk Gmdin, 

Var. 6. Fale ooloar. 

CsmeloFardalia fii-afa var 0. ^tliiopica.«~SMub^ 
„ aenaai-ousiii.— (?co/. 
,. iBthiopiciia.— Oj/tlby. 



Cameleopard, 



Esq* 



KanicI poard, Dut. 
GiraiTe, Eno. 

This qaadruped, one of the RuminaLtin?, 
is the largest known animal. It has per- 
sistent horns, in both sexes ; the horns aie 

covered with a hairy skiu with a tuft of 
hair at the tip. Lip not grooved, entii*ely 
covered with linir, much produced before 
the nostril; tongue very extensive; neck 
very long ; body short ; hinder legs short ; 
fdso hoof none, tail elongate, with a tuft of 
thick hair at the end. — liiig. Cye. See 
Aft^n^im ^lift, 

GIRANEE. The Valley of Gh'tuneo, is 

situated south of Mungochar and is distant 
about 8 miles from Kclat. See Balnchistao, 

p. 312. Kalat, p. 488. 

GIRARDINIA LESCIIENAULTIANA. 

Urlica bctoroplalla,Uuxij.l Dccoscliistia crotoixifolia. 
Ncilgbcrry nettle, Eno, | Ana shorigcnom, Mai- 

I LEAL. 

Grows in the Konkaus, Coromandel, 
Nepuuli aud is ixtx^utuit all over the higher 
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GIBDHANA. 

ige of tbe Nengherries : the bark yiolds 

ine, strooff, white flax-like fibre, which 
'hill penple obtain by phinging the plant 
m hot water; to deprive it ot'its virak^ntiy 
Bgiog properties, and then peeling tiiu 
ilbL The* textile material so prepared is 
grett streng^ and the Todawar nso it 
thn-atl. It is worth £'200 a ton in fing- 
v! -.ir. E. J. R. 

GIR.VSA. Hi.vn. Ccrasns communis. 
GIRBAR la Oman, the hides of the 
«p or goats are made into leather vessels 
led Girbar. Those of kids or lambs serve 
milk, while the larger are used for either 
lae or water. They arc tanned with the 
IK ot the acacia, and the hairy part, which 
I )A withoat, is generally, though not 
innbly, cleansed. Ttte apertnres through 
AtkAe legs protriidcMl arc closed up, and 
fcj:iil within is discharged throivj^h the 
9p^?ot the neck, which is gatliercd to- j 
pfJc:, aaid fastened by means of a leathern 
extremity being cat in the form 
*! 3 vingue or spent. They are slung 
' ie their camel-^, and a BiMlowin when 
• ■ my frequently bo observed drink- 
-2 ."ualheni whilst in that positiou. They 
■■••Wtter thaa jars, bccanse if the 
c^lnn against trees or its follow beasts 
caravan, they are not liable to bo 
»;3..tntl from the evaporation constant- 

'jf-ai^on, the water is also kept perfectly 
^''^ fcflt whilst new, suflicicut attention is 
^ N to eleansing them, and their oon> 
^ thus acquire a loathsome taste and 
«>elL-rc//..^ r,- T/v/rt/.-. Vol. I. p. 89. 

t^lRCH. Hind. A kind of hill bamboo. 

GiiiCUE^TRA. Hind. AJorchella semi- 

O^RDAWUREE, also written Qirdawari. 
, iu.sj^fcin^, going the rounds, 
the Porsian gu^, drcnit, oircnmfer- 

A sacred hill from which 
tmhna derires one of his principal epithets, 
Wun or Gordhun-nath, 'God of the 
■oQat of Wealth.' Here ho first gave 
of niiracalous power, and a cave in 
. was the first shrine, ou his aputheo- 
jV'Iwsoe his miracles and oracles were 
^ known to the Tadn race. From this 
^<(gopha) is derived another of his titles 
7y^>pH-nith, ♦ Lord of the cave,' distinct 
l^'-'^iiis epithet Cropi-nath, 'Lord of the 
^ ' 'jrpx^lui-a,l nymplis. Ou tho annual 
l^inlheld at Oirdhana, the sacred monnt 
s panficfl with copious oblations of milk, 
''^'i ch all tho cows of the district arc in 
'^^•iition. The wcrshij) of Krishna in 
%8, like that of Apollo amongst 
wy chiefly celebrated in caves, of 



GIRLS. 

which there were many scattered OTtr 

India Tho most remarkable wore those of 
Girdhana in Vri j ; Gaya in Bahar ; C nph- 
nath on tho shores of Sourashtra ; and Ja- 
liudra ou tho Indus. — Tod, I, 5-^. 
QIBDLES are worn by mahomedaos and 
They are allnded to in the Bible, 



hindns. 



Psalm cix, 19—' Let it bo nnto him aa a 
girdle wherewith he is girded continually.' 
Dan. X, 5 — ' Whose loins were {[girded with 
the fine gold of Uphaz.' Many of tho 
hindns both men and women wear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins, and all 
mahoinodans wear a muslin girdle called a 
kamr-hand or loin-ginllo. Psalm xcii, 1 — 
' Strongtli wherewith ho hath girded liim- 
self.' When an Asiatic is about to sot otT 
on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do 
something which requires exertiou, he binds 
hrmly his loose upper garment round his 
loins. 

GIRDNALLT. Kind, of Dcra Ghazi 
Khan, Cassia fistula. 
GIEII, Pabur, and Tonso rivers* are tri« 

batai'ics of the Jumna and np tho 
valley of the GIri to Kotkai, thero is a 
great consumption of wood and charcoal 
in oonneotion with tho iron smelting, 
for which that locality is famous..— C%A. 

Puvj. Il' p. 

GUI IS HA. Saxs. from Oiri, a moun- 
tain, and .Tishn, a lord. 

GlUl(JilATRA.HiNn.Morchcllaesculeuta. 

GIRI KAHLA RAKA. See Inscrip- 
tions, p 373. 

G 1 RIKARNI. Hind. Desmodinnm, Bp. 
leaves. 

GIRI KARNIK. Giri Karmka. Sans. 
Alhagi mauromm. — Toum, 
GIRI HALLIEA. Tel. Wrightia an- 

tidyflontericu. — R Br^iv^n. 

GUtNA, a tnhufary to Taptcc. It rises 
on the 1']. slope of W. Ghaut^ lat. 20^ o7\ 
long. 26', E. 120 miles; flows N. 50 
miles, into the Taptee. Length 160 miles. 

GlllK. Hind. Fluggea virosa. 

GlllNA. A river in Khandcsh, a dam 
1,550 feet long has been thrown across it. 

GIRLS. Mrs. Sinnctt was introduced 
to tho wife of a Baboo, about tweuty-tive, 
and somewhat corpulent, also to one of his 
sisters-in-law only fifteen, and quite slen- 
der. Tho cause of this diflerence was ex- 
plained to liei". Tho girls, .altlioncrh mar- 
ried at an early age, are seldom moiiiers 
before fourteen or fifteen, and till then they 
retain tho slenderness of their forms. But 
after the first lyin;^' in, they are shut up 
for seven or eight weeks in their rooms, 
fed with all the daintiest dishes that can 
bo procured, and not allowed to take th o 
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CTRXAR. 

Blit^litcst exercise : the consequence of this 
feetliiig np is that they grow very corpu- 
lent, bat the hindns as well an the maho- 

IiKMlnna admirn this style of fici^'iirc. The 
two ladies liad abujidant draperies of blue 
and white muslin uinbroidered with gold, 
and trimmed with broad gold lace, which 
rather veiled than covereil their figures — 
for through the etliereal fineness of its web 
every outline could bo sccu ; and ns it was 



moved, nn arm or a part of the breast or of 
the body wonld breomo visible. They 
Beemcd, however, to bo only disturbed when 
the mailin fell off their headii, which fchoy 
always hastily replaced. In addition to tlio 
mnslin, they are eoverod with gold, pearls, 
and jewels so richly that they were really 
abnomt like animaln of hnrthenj immense 
pearls and precious stones covered neck and 
breast, and b<!tween tliern linnt]^ heavy gold 
chains, with gold coins uttaclied to them. 
Their ears were pierced with so many 
boles, (twelve were counted npon one), 
every hole being filled with an ornament, 
that one could scarcely see a morsel of the 
ear itself, nothing was visiUe bnt gold, 
pearls, and gems : on each arm were (?ight 
or ten cosily heavy bracelets amongst which 
the principal piece was four inches brood 
of mssstTe gold, and with six rows of bril- 
liants, a heavy gold chain was twined three 
times round the WHtst, and ankles and feet 
were loaded with cimin.s, bauds, aud rings. 
Sinneti, Ladt/*g Voi/agr, p. 98. 

GIRDKLAN. See Chaldea. 

CIRXAR. A monntain in Gnzorat, at 
Juna^har, held sacred bj the jains. It 
<mntain8 inscriptions, on a rock, by Asoks. 
It makes mention of the jirot^n-ss of budd- 
hism in the kingdom of Maka (Magas of 
Cyrone) of Antioko I'ona (Antiochoa Theos 
of Syria) of (longakona, ( Antigonns Gona- 
tns of Macedonia) of 'i'uramays (Ptolemy 
of Egypt) and Alika Sunai (Alexander the 
Second of E^iras.) CaL Rev., 1818. The 
same inscriptions occur at Dhanii, in Cnt* 
tack, on the opposite side of India, with the 
addition of three local edicts, one of which 
would seem to have Ixjen done by Asoka's 
fatheTfSsitenjoins the young prince atOngein 
to issue similar ordinances to his own. The 
languageof the GirnarinscriptioTi !<;()!<] I' lli, 
or intermcfliate between Sanscrit and Palij 
bnt supposed to represent the Pali of the 
West of India of the fourth centnry B. 0. 
and the inflexion.'j at Dhanii and flirnnr are 
not quite the same ; and there is a diifer- 
ence in the grammar of the two series of 
inscriptions. From Mr. Prinsep Iwring 
referred a Sanscrit inscription at Gimar, to 



GIHNAR. 

the tliird century before Christ, instead of 
the fourth or seventh A. D. (which he after- 
wards rectified) he was indnoed to deriTO 

the Pali from tlie San.scrit. 

Tho date as by the Buddhist, Chine.so, and 
Burmese chronology ; B. C. 330, but Greek 
notices make it B. 0. 280, and the Maha* 

wanso makes the accession of Asoko B. C. 
325. The character useti in the inscriptions is 
Old Lat. The religion mentioned is the bad- 



nerMy twined abont them, every time they dhist^npholds Dhammo, or the law. mentions 



da3'8 and periods for humiliahon, pmver, 
Ac, the sending of missionaries; preach- 
ings. Expatiates on the sources of true 
happiness, yirtoe, benevolence, peace, cha- 
rity, reverence, <fec., rewarded with tempo- 
rary blessings in this world, and endless 
moral merit in the next ; and the victory 
of Tictories is that which overoometh the 
passions. It speaks of the wicked being 
punished in the nethermost regions of hell, 
i and the good having linal emancii>atioD, and 
they are to hope ardently for heaven. The 
promotion of the king's salvation, and the 
salvation of all unbeHevcrs, and another 
existence, are expressly sp>ken of; al.so tlie 
propitiation of heaven, and the king's 
immortality. Whore is athsism here? 
King Asoka, or Peyadasi is mentione*! 
The Greek king Antiochus, aud one of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigonns. 
The inscriptions are on a rock at Gimar, 
a celebrated buddlii.'^t h)cality, arid are 
edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and tK-elflh 
years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 
than those of the Delhi Lat, and Allahabsd 
Lat, wliich are in the twenty-seventh year 
of his reign. Their chief object is to pro- 
hibit the slaughter of animals, hnth for food 
and in religions assemblies. The seoond 
edict provides me<lical aid for men and 
animals. The third orders the qninqiienoial 
assemblies (vide FsxRian) for prayer and 
preaching. The sixth appoints cnstodes 
mornm (vide Arriau and ]^l'^llll^^s Ser- 
mon.) In all there are fonrtcen edicts in- 
cnlcating bnddhism. The remarkable fact 
of the mention of the name of Antioehns 
of Syria, in the medial edict, and Anti- 
gonns and Ptolemy of Egypt in tho thir- 
teenth occurs. In Asoko^ seal for prose- 
lytism ho sent to those Greek princes. In 
the first edict Asoko distinctly says, former- 
ly hundreds of thousands of animals were 
sacrificed for food in the refectory and 
temple but that not one should be 
killed fi»r the future. The tliird (•(lif't 
enjoins kindness to brahmans atid sr.iuia- 
nas ; because for many hundred years pjist 
there has been disrespect to brahmans and 
sramanasy and slanghter of animals. The 
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GITCHKI. 

Rajnli Tarnnjrini mmfioTm kincr Maliavalm- 
Tia, a buddhist sovorcigu of Kashmir of the 
third or fonrili centuiy, issuing an edicfc 
ugaisst the slanghter of aniniEls, similar to 
ihono of Asoko, Jottm. Bwff, As, Soc* vol. 
VII. p. 217 to 262. 

At some difltance to tTienortliof ilie Jama 
temples of Girnar and above thorn on the 



GLACIER. 

GITINAEAM. Tel. Dosmodlumgan- 
geticum. D. C. W. and A. Hedyaanim 
ganjE^Hccm . — R< >ih. 

GITTI (lADDA. Tkoo(cs; rnrnniiTido- 
lina, Ti. Found in great; abundanco along 
the edges of tanks in the Carnntic. The 
tender white shoots immediately above the 
fiporo-bparing involncres, nro a favorito nrli- 



bazaars after the monsoon. 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLEMFOBMIS, Griff., 
W, Jo. 



Fiitnlli nuuranir 
Batalli. 



Tax. 1 TeHa ponn1ni» Tn. 

„ I „ Poonkeo, „ 

A very common tree in Snnthcrn India 
one of Ihe Enphorbincca?. Has a light soft 



vorgf of thotii!l,stands ahngeinsnlatodrock, ! cIp of dipt and are sold commonly in the 
the Bhairav^oop, or Leap of Death, other- ' ' 
wise styled the Raja-mela-vana-pathar — 
the •desire realizing rock', — whence liindns 
have oftf-n been tempted to throw them- 
selves in the hope of a happy fatnre. Lad- 
ing a cocoanut on the dizzy vei^ of this 
rock, the victim attempts to poise himself 

upon it and in another instant he is beyond r i r" a— . 

humanity's reach, and his body a prev to , "ood, hke mango wood ; usefal for tem- 
the vultures tliat soar under tlie lofty cliff. | V^rKrj pnrposes. It is fonnd in Ceylon, tho 
Sneh snioide has long been forbi.ldon. bat Circar hills, and is, 1 .u^rr, a very light sort 
onlvabont A. D. 1850 three Knnbi.kcepinrr wood Found also m a very few of the 
secret their intentions, ascended and made Bombay jungles, but m these only mland 
the fatal leap ; some Rjibari had siso deter- ' »bove the ghaN. ^ot seen m Guzerat. Iho 
mined tA do the same, bat were restrained. wood is light, and is n>e.l only for making 

the fignres rind inoilels manulactureu at 
Gokak. in tli(< Son them Mahratta Conntry 

Eu. pL Z' l/l.p. 278. 

GIUIl. Hind. Salix Babylonica. 

CM WAIN. HiXD. Ela;aguus conferta. 

GJOOT. Diospyrus, sp. 

GL.\ClI*m. A French word received into 
the Bnirlish language, which must not Ixi 
confounded with Glaciere, wliieli has a dif- 
ferent signification. Glaciers, as defined 
by Saussuro, arc those masses of eternal ice 
which aro formed and remain in the open 
air in the vnlleys -.lud nn tho slopes of lofty 
mountains. In every part of the Himalaya, 
and of Western Tibet, wherever the moun- 
tains attain a snffioient elevation tobe oover- 
erl with perpetual snow, glaciers aro to bo 
found, and all the phenoniefia presented in 
Europe have also been found there. In tho 
lofty chain of the Cis-and Trans-Sntlej.Hima* 
laya, and of the Knonlnn, whose peaks rise 
to a verv great height, atid eolU'ct. in winter 
enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. In the central parte of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts aro less snowy tlian tho bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimensions 
where the snowbed is at once cntofTabmpt- 
ly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be said to 
ho in motion or rather whose motion mnst be 
almost entirely from above downwards, ilo- 
raines, which, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks 
arc of nstnnishinir <limens!ons, form tho mar 
gins of each glacier, antl al.so occur longi 
tndinally on different parts of their sorfeoe 



Postans says the Giriiar rock bears three 
inscriptions. The most ancient, which oc- 
cupies the ea-storn side, are tho edicts of 
king Asoka. The celebmted edicts are very 
perfect. — Pnstan'.t Wrstern Ttidii, Vol. II. p. 
41— C'J. liev. 1848, /. n. As\Snc. vol. VII. 

J. 217-252. See Asoka, Bactra, inscriptions, 
nnnghur. I^bnl. Lat. 
GIKNAR. Hind. Dilleniaspeciosa. 
r; Ii; N .\G AR a. See Gimar. 
GIRUL Hind. I'anicum antidotale. 
OIBOFLES. Fr. Cloves. 
GIBTHAN. Hind. Flnggea leocopyms^ 
Ssgerefia oppositif<»lia. 

GIRTHI. Between tho Jwar passes and 
upper Pinfcnnada a map was compiled from 
information got of the Jwari Bhotia race. 
The Girthi valley was explored, by Manson 
and Irving in 18 — ? The accounts of the 
Hoti valley between Laptel and Kiti are 
very obscure and contradictory. 

GIRTIN. Hind. Sagerctia oppositi- 
folia. 

OIRTTKA TATI CHBTTTT. Tel. Pho?- 

nix palndosa. — Roxh. 

GISEKIA PHARNACIOIDES. L. 11. 

Manall kirc. Tak. | Isaka daiari km, Tel 

£sukadantt kura, Tkl. | 

The leaves of this weed are used by the 

natives in the preparation of dholl. Wight 
in lennes gives also Gisckia mollucrinoides 
and G. rubella. See Vegetables of Southern 
India. — J off rey. 

OIT. Dot. also Zwarfee-Bamsteen, 
Dnt. .Jet. 
GtTA. Hi.vD. Sans. A song. 
GITCHKI. See Kelat, p. 49i. 
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6LAGIEB. 

increafiing in number as Uie glacier arlvanco?, 
till at last the diffbrent series whoso oilnrin 

can long be traced to the different ramificft- 
tions of t he pflacicr, become blended into one. 
En route to Karakoram, after Icavinj^ the No- 
bra ralloy, tvhea a sniEoient elevation above 
bis encampment hod been gained, Dr. Thom- 
Bon obtained a commimdinn' view of tlio irla- 
cior which occupied the continuation of the 
main valloy. It was nearly straight, and ho 
betievea, at least five or six miles long ; di.s- 
tnnccs, Itowever, arc so dilFicult to estimate 
on snow, that this must he ros:arde«l as a 
mere guess. The inclination of its surface 
was conRidcrnbie ; but, while the distance 
remaiued doubtful, no just estimate of the 
height of the rid^^'o from \vhich it descended 
Oouid be made. Oa each side, two or three 
lateral glaciers, desoonding from tho monn- 
taius by which it wns enclosed, contributed 
to incrcnso its size all loatled with heaps of 
stones, which had at tho lower end of the 
central glacier so aocnmiilated as completely 
to cover its wliole surface. One day, there, 
bo proccetlcd aloui^ tho cdi^o of the small 



GLACIER 

cier beyond, as before, between the ice, and 
on reaching the snrfaeo of the second glacier 

he found that a similar but smaller depression 
lay beyond it to tho east, in which also there 
was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
the north, and was a miu:h Tuoro formidable 
mass than thoso which had already been 
cros.sed. It wns very steep, and was covered 
with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
more than was convenient. When at the 
hitjhest p:irf, ho found that thougli apparent- 
ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sen.sibly 
though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
him that ho had now roacluMl the liit,'liest part 
of the ascent, which ho assumcil to bo I7,6u0 
feet, and that tho crest of the pa.ss was cover- 
ed by this glacier. 

Glaciers are cliioflv mof with in the range 
to tho nortii of Karakorum and another 
group, apparently tho largest accumulation 
of glaciers in the Kaeninn, was found at 
tho environs of Sassar ; but both much 



smaller than tho groups near the Diamcr to 

Slain close to which ho had been encamped, tho North West, investigated by Mr. Adol- 
In the right hand was an ancient moraine, phe Schlagentweit. (H. and B, Seklofyeni- 

■which prevented him from sccinq; the road in »<''"i7 No. viii.) Glaciers in tho nortli west 
advance. At the ujiner end of the plain ho ' Himalaya descend to 11,000 feet; but Dr. 
found a small streaudet running parallel to ^ Hooker could not discover any in tho more 



tho moraine ; and abont a mile from camp 

reached tlio end of a small gUuner, from 
which tho streamlet had its origin. Cross- 
ing the latter, which was still partially frozen, 
he ascended in a deep hollow between the 
left aide of the glacier and the moraine. Tho 
icy mass had uot yet beixnu to tliaw, tho 
temperature being still below freezing. Af- 
ter half a mile he ascended on the surface of 
the ice, and as soon as ho did ho, was en- 
abled to SCO that the placier had its origin 
in a ravine on tho south, and entered tho 
main yalley almost opposite to him. The 
great body of tho ice took a westerly direc- 
tion. f()r?niiifj the ^[lacier along which he had ' 
been travelling ; but a portion formed a clilF 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into 
a small, apparently deep lake. At tho dis- 
tance of perhaps five hundred yards there 
was another glacier, which descended from 
a valley in the northern rango of mountains, 
and like the one on which ho stood, present- 
ed a perpendicular Avail to tho littlo lake. 
Right and left of the lake were enormous 
piles of boulders, occupying the interval be- 
tween its margin and the mountains, or 
ratlipr filling up a portion of tho space which 



eastern valleys even so low as 14,000 feet, 

though at the hot season extensive snow-hc<ls 
remain unmelted at but little above l<^.000 
feet. Tho foot of the stupendous glacier fiiiiug 
the brood head of the Thloook is certainly 
not below 14,000 feet ; though being con- 
tinuous with tho perpetual snow (or nevfij 
of the summit of Kinchinjunga, it must 
have 14,0C0 feet of ice, in perpendicular 
heiiiflit, to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker 
made frequent excursions to the great glacier 
of Kinchinjhow. Its valley is about four 
miles long, broad and flat: Ohango-khang 
rears its bine and white cliffs 4,500 feet 
above its west flruik, and throws down 
avalanches of stones and snow into tho 
valley. Hot springs burst teom the ground 
near some granito rocks on its floor, abcnt 
10,000 feet above tho sea, and only a milo 
below the glacier, and the water collects in 
pools : its temperature is 110^, and in places 
116°, or 4° hotter than that of the Ycura- 
tong hot springs, thougli 4,000 feet higher, 
and of precisely the same character. A 
Barbarsa and some other plants make the 
neighbourhood of the hot-springs a Httle 
oasis, and tlie lartro marmot is common. 



it would otherwise have occupied. Into this uttering its sharp, chirping squeak. — Dr 

very singular hollow he descended, on a w-'— - — - 

steep icy slope, and passing along the north- 
crn margin of the lake, ascended on tho gla- 



Thomgon*s Tratels in Western Himalaya and 
Tihd.—Haolter Em. Jew. Vcl. II. po^ 
67. 133. 
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GLACIER. 

Th0re is a glacier in the valley of Bra- 
baldo, io Iitfctle Tibet, a short distance 
from the villapfo of Arindo. Its width 
is about 'i-50 yards and nearly a hundred feet 
hif^b, and a large river iiows with velocity 
from below it. In 18S9, Major A. Gannin^- 
huft traversed a ina^uificcnt glacier which 
Fpanncd the valley of tlio Clioli river, below 
the Kali Dehi j)ass (16,700 feet). It was 
fissured in all directions, and looking down 
the main fissure which was five feet wide, 



GLACIER. 

Nubra-tiiho. This barrier h.as burst ou 
throe recent oocaHioos, in 1826, 1838, and 

1841. Id that of 1841, when the rushing 
waters reached Torbelu, on the Iiulus, tlio 
river came down I'urioasly in an absolute 
wall of mad, a horrible mess of fool water, 
carcases of soldiers, peasants, war>stoeds» 
camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, trees, 
and household furniture, in one lioud of ruin, 
for Raja Ghilab Singh's army was encamped 
in the bed of the Indus nt Kniaithree Coss 



he saw Ibo stream tricklinj:^ at a depth of : above Torbela, in check of I'.iiuda Kban, 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered j and, bat that part of the troops were then 
with hardened snow and imbedded atones ; | in hot pnnrait^ the destnictioii wonld have 

been greater. Only those escaped who took 
at once to the mountain side. Throupliout 
the mountain coarse of the Iuda.<«, lields, 
houses, and trees were swept awaj, bntman 
and the animals which he had domesticated, 
penomlly managed to escape. The waters 
of the Indus below the junctions of the Sbay- 
odk, rose to a height of 60 fbet, and to SO 
feet at Skardo. It was the third cutaclybtn 
which oofinrrod in 1841, when ibo t^nllant 
Syam Singh Atoriwala, who fell at Sobraon 
was encamped in the bed of the river. Sud- 
denly, down rushed the wave of the in- 
undation thirty feet in height and the wholo 
camp took to flight, most of t)io men were 
saved; hat the baggage, camp equipage, 
and gnns were swept away. {Ouauingkam, 
Thornsou.) 

CJiorlco'iclOf a glacier in lialti, in Tibet, 
is in L. 36' 86' N. and L. 75* 68* E., and 
16,000 feet above the sea. 

Ihi-Gamin, a placier in Eastern Thiliot, 
in height 22,260 feet EugUsh=2U,bb6 
French feet. 

Captain Godwin-Au.stcn, 24th Bes^iment, 
writing in 18C3 on the glacier phenomena of 
the valley of the upper Indus notices the 
glaciers in that part of the great Himalayan 
chain which separates Thibet from Yarknnd, 
in E. long 76°, and N. lit. .35-36*, and ex- 
tending over an area about 100 miles from 
east to wcst^ from Karakorum Peak, No. 2 
(28,265 ft.) to the Mountain of Haramosh. 
Glaciers supply the llushe River, which 
joins the Indus opposite Kapeloo. Those of 
the upper portion of the valley take their 
rise on the southern side of the Peak of Mas* 
herbrnni, andnro about 10 miles iulcngth. 

The Great Baltoro glacier takes its rise 
on the west of Gnsherbrum Peak, en the 
North it is joined by a great ioe>feeder 
which comes down from Peak No. 2 ; oppo- 
site to it, from the south, is anotlicr ; both 
of these extend 9 or 10 miles on either side 
of the main glacier. This from its rise to 
its further end, measures 30 miles, its com so 
is iromE. to W. ^ the breadth of the valley 



hnt, the mass, as seen in the fissures, was 

clear, transparent, ioe filled with white 
specks. This glacier was about a mile long, 
soda qaarter of a mile broad with an 
aversge depth of 200 or 300 fbet In the 

same range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar 
glacier, to the north of the Saj pass, about 
30 miles, to the north-west of KaM DfM. In 
1847, liiyor Onnuingham, crossed a second 
aadkrger glacier, to the north nf tlie Parang 

Cat 18,500 feet. It extended down the 
I of the Bura river for 8f miles. At its 
termination, it was 50 feet high, but, a 

5 [Darter of a mile upward, it was fully 150 
(Bet thick. Dr. Thomson observed a larger 
glacier on the northern side of the TTmasi 
La, on crossing into Zangskar. It extended 
from the top of the pas-s, 18,123 feet, down 
to a level of 1 4,500 feet, and was not less 
tluui three or four miles in length — Above 
and below Sassar are several gi^'uutir- i^l.-unor.s 
that span the noble valley of the Khundan 
hver, which at times has become dammed 
nntil the accnmnlated waters have burst their 
icy chains, and swept ;i\v:iy all traces of 
man and bis puny works, from a height of 
several hundred feot above the river. In two 
different parts, then, of the Shayok, above 
and below Sa.s.sar, seen by Dr. Thomson in 
1818, tbo bed of the stream is completely 
spanned by enormous glaciers. The great 
glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, and 
20 milea above the junction of the Chang- 
chen-mo. ^Ir. Vigne, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander 
Cunningham have each noticed the great gla- 
ciers in the western Himalayas, iu Ladak. 
The last named author (Tj'i lik, p. 94) des- 
cribing the Shayok or Khundoii river, a tri- 
batary of the Indus, which rises in the 
Karakoram mountains, to the northward of 
T.o, !n lat. 35° N. and long. 78* E., tells us 
that iu these cold and lofty regions, almost 
every ravine is filled with a glacier, that 
naoe 1826, the channel of this river has 
never been clear and the acoiiintilat( d wafers 

ba?Q formed a lake of coiafiidorable size callod 
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along wliicli it flows is 12 miles. It i-cccivcs 
iiumurouB tributaries along its course, somo 
of which are 10 miles and moru in length ; 
two of them, on the N ; lead u]j to the Mas- j Nubrn, Tihct, 
takh P:us3iuto Yarkuud (18,000, ft. j whence 
a glacier descends to the N. E. about 20 
miles in length. The Nobundi Sobnndi 
glacier takes its rise from a broad ice-field 
which lies to the N. of lat- 36°, and has a 
S. E. course fur 14 luiles, with numerous 
Uterals, it then tnms S. ; when it bears the 
name of the Punraah glacier, about 5 miles 
from tlie ttn*niination it is joined by a gla- 
cier from theN. W., io miles in length. 

The Biafo glacier is periiaps the most re- 
markable of any of this part of the Himalayan 
range, it has a linear course of upwards of 
40 miles ; the opposite sides of the valley are 
very parallel along its whole length, and the 
breadth of ice seldom exceeds a milo, except 
Avhcru the great feeders join it from the 
N. E. 

From tiie snmmfft-level of the.Biafo Ghiuse, 

a glacier is continue<l westward to Hisper 
in Nagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length. 

The Chogo, which terminates ut Arundoo 
takes ite rise between the IConntain of Hara- 
mosh and the Nushik Pass, it is about 24 
miles in length, with numerous branches 
from iiammosh, 8 miles in leogth. 

The waters from all the glaciers, from 
that of Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., 
are collected into the Shigar JtUver, which 
joins the Indus at Skardo. 

All these glaciem carry great quantities 
of rock-detritus. The bloc^ on the Pun* 
mah glacier are of great size. 

There are grooviugs and old moraines of 
a former extension of the glaciers in this 
region, showing that they Iiave at times 
reached many miles beyond their present | 
termination, and have lisen upwards of 400 
ft. abore thmr present leyels. There are 
thick alluvial accumulations of the valley of 
the Indus, particolarlj in the neighbourhood 
of bkardo. 

Colonel ICarkham says, " we started early 
to reach the source of the mighty Ganges. 
The opposite bank being the best ground for 
burrell, we were in great hopes that we 
sught find snffioient snow left to enable ns 
to cross the river, but the snow that at 
times bridges over tho stream was gone. 
At hist, the great glacier of the Ganges was 
xoaohed, and I beheld it before me in all its 
lavage grandenr, thickly studded with 
enormous loose rocks and earth. Extensive 
as my travels since this day have been 
through these beanttfnl monntains, and 
amidst all the splendid scenery I have look- 
ed on, I can, he sayi, reoall nono so strik- 
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magnificent as tho glacier of 
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ingly 
Ganges 

TheGtaeiers and Peaks of theSasser psai is 

are shown by the brothen 
Schlagentweit, to be in L, 115-6, N; L 77* 
35" E. and 1 7,753 feet above llie s«a 
GoueU Natural Hitlory, pp. 64.55. Mart- 
hanCs Slutoting in the Himalayas, HooUrt 
Hivi. Joiit u Thomson, Cunningham, (hplu't 
Godwia Ausleit in Report on Advanceaied uj 
Science for the year 1868. 

GLAM. — P A tree of Singapore, fnr- 
niahes this paper-like bark, used in caulking 
the scan.8 of vessels. A similar liubbUuioe 
ooonrs in Borneo, supposed to be the pro* 
duce of a spenes of Artocarpus, and tn fi:r- 
nish this paper like bark much used lo 
caulking the seams of vessels.~ii<>)^ 
Fib. PI. p. 341. 

GLANDS. Fft. AooniB, tho aeod ff 
fruit of the oak. 
GLANDES. L\T. Acorns. 
OliAFHTBIA, a genns of Indian plnii 
belongring to the natural order Myrtacee 
Tho ipecies are small trees. G nitidi 
is called by the Malays ' the Tree of Long 
Life,' probably from ite matntainiof; itself 
at elevationa where the oUier denizens "f 
tho forest have ceased to exist. It atfoni*, 
at Beucooleu, a substitute for tea, and a 
known by the name of the Tea Fhat 
Various species of Leptospermum and MA' 
lena bear the same name in the Au«toiBtt 
colonies. G. sericea has lanceolate acae^ 
nated leaves. It is a native ofPenMJ^** 
the west <-M;isi of Sumatra. Eng. Ciic- 

GLAHKOLID.'E, a family of birds, in- 
cluding the genus Glareola, with its two 
species G. arientalis and Q. atea. 

GLASS. 

Ab.gee-»di, Asab.I 81i««sha]i, 

Gla.s, Dot. Oer.' Sti-klo, 

Vitro, Verre, Fr. Vidrio, 

Kunch;8llMliah,GvS.HlNU Ktiniiadt, 
Vetro, It. Addamoo^ 

Vitrum, Lax. 

Glass is formed by mixing together oUm* 

ous earth with an alkali, and fusing tbcm by 
a strong heat. Several kiuds of c'*-** 
made and are distinguished, the didereno* 
in them beii^ prodnoed bj the proportion 
of the ooostitnents, the natnre of the alkalii 
the presence of foreign matter, or tho pro- 
cess of manufacture. The discovery of tto 
mannfoetare of glass is ascribed to thePhoffi' 
ciaus and glass flowers are represented on 
the t ombs at Beui -Hassan. But glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly 
eseape being made by uny people who em- 
ployed fninaoea to reduce metallic oxides; 
for tho nooooaaiy ingredients mast <^ 
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hnvo been present ; and tlio heat was suffi- 
cient, licckmauu has observed, that tlto 
diBCorerj of oolonred glass mnsfc havo fol- 
lowed Terj soon that of making glass itself 
It is probable, however, that coloured glass 
was made previous to colourless glass. For 
it is difScalt to find materials pare enough 
to make i^n:)oil glass, and it would bo some 
time befoi'u tlie original makers would find 
out the causes of disculoratiou. The natives 
of India se^m to have been long ac(|uainted 
^ith making difibront ornaments of glass : 
for instance, armlets and anklets, and rings 
of glass form a part of their warping reels. 
Small glass bottles are also made; but 
mostly of a more or less greenish ocdonr. 
The green is called kanch, and the purer 
glass, sWi. It is probable that the extcusivo 
diffusion of oxide of iron In the Indian soil, 
wbioh may have led to the discovery of iron, 
has prevented the makirjg both of good glass 
and of good pottery. That this is not in- 
eompatible with a Knowledge of the method 
of making imitation gems, bobbob proved by 
the same having been the case in the time 
of Pliny; who states that great value was 
set upon glass quite treo from oolonr, which 
was called crystal. Healso mention^ arti- 
ficial hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of 
black ghas ; and we know that the glass- 
bonsei of Alexandria were celebrated among 
the aneients. One of the simplest processes 
for making glass is that practised in the 
district of Bchar. The etliorescenco of the 
soil, which is an impure carbonate of 
soda, is collected and thrown into a cistern 
lined with clay. This is then filled with 
water, which is afterwards allowed to ova- 
pomte. When dry the bottom of the cistern 
isfbnnd covered with a thick saline crust, 
theeartli wliich was intermixed having snb- 
nded before the salt began to crystalize. 
This soda makes glass without any addition, 
ss it still contains a sufiic ieut portion of 
siliceous matter. They make blackish and 
greenish glass: abright ^prass-grecn is obtain- 
ed by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a 
bine glass by the addition of rung. In 
^fysore tTie process is more elaborate. Pow- 
dered white quartz, one part, being mixed 
with pi*epared soda, six parta, is filled into a 
crucible capable of containing 51 Winches- 
ter lions. About fifty of these crucibles 
arc placed in a furnace, and the tire kept up 
tor five days, when a frit is produced, with 
which they make a black, green, red, blue, 
•nd yellow glass, by means of additions nf 
teido of copjKjr, of an oro called kemudu, 
•nd of a blue substance called runga. What 
tiiese arc, continues unascertained. 
Though tho making of gkiss has mado bat 
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lit tie advance in India, the natives work up 
broken English glass even into barometer 
and thermometer tubes, Sbo. Glass globes, 
silvered in the inside, are mado and though 
the mode of effecting this silveriiiLf i?; nof 
mentioned, an amalgam of quick.silver is 
probably employed, as, on the application of 
moderate beat, the silvering becomes dissi- 
pated. An art similar to tin's has of Inte 
years been discovered in JJritain. — Koylc 
Arts, ^c.f of India^ p. 474. Ainslie tells us 
that glass of an inferior quality was mado 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
particularly in the Mysore country, at Chi- 
napatam aud Muteodu, also at Yallatooroo 
in Tondiman's dominions, which are conti- 
guous to the Tanjoro territory. The manu- 
facture however seems to be confined entirely 
to small phials and women's braoelots. 
Above the Ghauts, Dr. Bnchanan telb us 
the frit employed for ranking glass is com- 
posed of one part of fafquartz, and six parta 
of a kind of ill j)i opared soda (saja cara) 
To give glass a green tinge, to the frit just 
mentioned are added a further quantity 
of prepared soda, an iron ore called Cariu 
kuuoo, another ore called Kemudn, and 
a proportion of calcined coj>p>jr; all which 
materials being fixed and put into the cruci- 
ble, and properly disposed in the fumaco, 
the fire is kept up for nine days and nine 
nights. To give glass a red tinge, to the 
frit already mentioned are added an addi- 
tional proportion of prepared soda and a 
quantity of the ore called kemudn, after 
which the whole are fused togotlier for fiftem 
days and fifteen niprhts. To make blue glass, 
to the same frit are added a further propor- 
tion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity of 
powdered Otunn kuUoo and a blnesuljstance 
called rnnga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes 
(but is not sure) may bo smalis. To give 
glass aydlow colonr. Dr. Buchanan teluns 
that it is enamelled with the melted calces 
of the metals — lead, tin and zinc. 

Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives 
an aoooimt of the mannfiiotnro of glass 
for the bangles or armlets worn by the 
natives. The glass is very coarse and 
opaque and much more of it is mado than is 
there wrought into ornaments. Great quan- 
tities of it were brought by the bangle ma- 
kers from the Westward. It was of five 
coloora, block, green, red, blue, and yellow, 
the first was most in denumd. All the ma- 
terials for making the <;las3 ave found in tho 
neighbourhood. In the iiot season, the Soulic 
nminioo or soda in the form of a white 
earthy {)owder is found in several places near 
this on tho surface of sandy fields. For tho 
exelusivo privilege of oolieoting it the glass 
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makers paid 48 Co/b Pagodas ; thoy make 
it iuto cakos, tbo intention of making 
it into these enkcf? is probnUly to free it from 
oartby uiaitcr i but, iur making gluss, tUi8 is 
porbaps no advantapfe, as the oarth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a quartzosiC Hand, 
these cakes contain nt ka-vst one half of th<iir 
bulk of cowdunc; and from that cause are 
inflammable, they arc prepared for making 
glass by being bamed and of course afford 
an exceedingly impure alkali. The glass 
maker's furuaco therct is mtlier better than 
that of Chinnapatan, but sttll it is exceed- 
ingly mdo. The manufacturers say that when 
theanny of LortlConiwrilHs IcftSoi-ingnpatam 
tbey gathered with much pamsa great number 
of broken bottles which the> found where he 
had encamped, but after the cxpensiof bring- 
ing thcbottlestoMutsoda they found tliatlliuir 
furnace was not sutHcieutly strong to liquify 
Bnropean glass. Thebottleswerethonrednced 
to powder and mixed with alkali, but these 
matoririls produced only a useless while glass. 
Tbe furnaces are consti'ucted ouahightcri'uoe 
wfai<^ is boilt against the inside of the town 
wall and ore in form of a dome or like an 
oven eight feet in diameter and about ten 
feet high. The oven is not arched but con- 
tracted abore into a oircttlar opening about 
18 inches in diameter, by making the upper 
row of stones jiroject beyond those below 
them. At the bottom of the faruace in the 
side opposite to the town wall is a small 
opening throngb wbieb fiiel is snpplied, the 
crucibles aro oblong and would contain 
about Wincbcstor gallons : having been 
filled with the matermls they are lowered 
down into the furnace by the aperture in tbe 
top by which also the workmen descend. 
They first place a row of the crucibles all 
round the fumaoe with their bottoms to tbe 
wall and their months sloping inwardfi, in 
this position they arc secured by a bed of 
clay which covers the crucibles entirely, 
having only their open mouths exposed ; 
above this row another is placed in a very 
similar manner and then a third and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary in size from such 
as can contain twice that number. The fuel 
consists of small sticks which, having been 
gathered a year, are quite dry, a quantity 
having been put in the bottom of the fui nace 
the workmen ascend and some buriiing eoals 
are thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
below ; then fresh fuel is added night and day 
until the time allowed for vitrifying the mii- 
teiials has expired, the firo is then allowed 
to bnm ont and the fomaco to cool, after- 
wards the workmen descend and take out 
the crucibles, wluoh moat bo broken to get 
at their contents. 
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In Tondiman*s country, where glass rings ip* 

pear to be made of a superior quality to thoee 
of Mysore, the frit is prepared by addini;' to 
fine river saud (Koliudoo mauil) (Tam.), a 
very strung solution of an alkaline eara 
called Over mnnnoo, which contains much 
soda. This mixture is formed into lumps 
which arc dried aud then fused for nuuij 
bonrs together to form the frit. In oido 
to make glass, a certain quantity of Pooo^ 
karum (an impure carbonate of sodn) is 
added to the powdered frit, aud tbe wLole 
fused together for many honrs. To giveglaa 
a blue tinge, the glass make rs add the rung& 
in the manner mentioned. In speaking of tbe 
blueglskss made in Mysore, tbey also some- 
times, thongb rarely, add a calx of copper fiv 
the same purpose. To give glassa black tiagCi 
the glass makers add Warroogoo hnsks, and 
the iron ore called Carina kulloo which u 
also called Garpoo kulloo. Glass bottki 
were formerly manufacturdd at Madras, 
under the scientific direction of Mr. Ryder, 
the Assay Master — {Aiu's Mat. Med. p- ITi ) 
India seems to possess no slight advsiit^ 
for the manufacture of the best qualities of 
glass. As is well known the ba^is of a" 
l^lass is silica aud alkali, of which tbe former 
m tbe shape of common sand ii to bs 
with almost everywhere, the latter is to bo 
had cheaply and in abundance in niostparta 
of Southern India.. In the ueighbonrW 
of Madras as well as in many other lo0di> 
ties, the secondary materials also, iiitiiroctljr 
essential to the maimfactnre of the bcs* 
quality of glass, namely tbe fire clajs b*^ 
in the construction of the fnxnsee^ *>• 
abundant and of very superior descriptions. 
Yet with all these advantages the nativesdo 
not appear to have advanced in tbe mwi* 
facture beyond tbe first and very mderti**' 
ges, and although it is one which, if success- 
fully prosecntod, would probably mat «un 
very extended encouragement, the manu- 
facture of the commonest bottles is BOi ^ 
practised. The chief defecte of the aab«e 
manufacture arc the use of too large » 
tity of alkali, lu fact, in some <»***>^'^ 
so much in excess that it might be 
applying the tongue to the article. Tbe 
fault now remarked upon is probably CCD- 
iicctcd with, and caused by another, lha** 
the material being melted at too low a 
perature and in loo small balk, and tlwee 
i^aiu probably arise from the use of fto ^ 
]no|K>r fiiniaee and an unsnitahlo 
luel. The native furnace is usually S 
bole dug in the ground coated with ferro?'- 
nous clay, which tends to discolour the gWSb, 
and the heat is miscd by the use of bclwjj 
blast, liuuee the teroixtratuiu is eooW*" 
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to one |niiii( nf llic mass and is insuflicicnlly 
diffiistHl, wliilo flic body of metal nmli-r fu- 
sion bein^ small, and (he dome and sides 
above gronnd bein^ thin, tlio heat is dissU 
patcd fi^om them, and novcr attains body 
ntid elevation suHlcient to admit of the mass 
felting aud purifying itself, or of its bciug 
freed nrom air babbles by the addition of the 
proper propoi'tion of silica. What is required, 
is the preparation of the glass ui larger 
c|uantitios at a time, and with this view larger 
and more carefnlly constracted fomaocs, on 
the reverberntinfr principle, to be heated by 
coal ; after this, that the process should be 
attended to more 8cru|>uloa.sly, and the n)a< 
tcrials mixed by weight, instead of being 
thrown together by moa.surc, as is too com- 
men ly the case nt present. Country j^lass 
isasnally made of DUoby's earth, a crude 
csrbonate of soda with a mtxtare of a little 
potash and lime GO to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, fel^ipar, iron and a trace 
of lime.. In one bnndred parts, for good 
bottle glass of Borope, are needed 

per cent. per cent. 

Sand, ... ... 68 I Lirao, IIA 

Salphate of Soda 29 | Charcoal, l| 

Salphate of soda only contains 45 pur ccut- 
of alkali, so that 29 parts contain 13, while 
the earlxniato of soda obtained from dhoby's 
earth, contains Iwtwcen 30 aud 40 per cent, 
of alkali, according to which the alkali used 
by the Natives would be to that employed 
in Europe in the proportion of 23 to 13. 

The substances crenerally used by the Na- 
tives in colouring gla.ss arc as follows : — 
Iron, which gives grccn.brownandblackshades 

Ifsnganeae.... pink, purple, and black. 

Copper blue, green, and deep red. 

Arseuie, ...white. 

Chromate of Iron. a dull green. 

All these materials axe used in a verj crude 
state, and the propitrtunis measured in a 
most imperfect manner. — Madras EzkibitUm 
Jury's Report 

The Chmeso manufactures of poreelain, 
^lass and glazes, their carving and engrav- 
ing of gems, Chinese agates, rock ct7stals and 
ivory, excite the admiration of Europe, as 
also docs their lacquer and varnish work. 

The colour of the emerald is peeuliar, and 
called emerald grcca. The ;-rhiss of bottle 
bottoms is larc^ely sold In Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, " Rag," Hind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers, nwaro 
of this, make false emeralds with flaws. Of 



all precious stones, the emerald is most lia 

hie to defects, called flaws, and their absence ( Malayan and Indian peninsulas 
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should exeifc suspicion as it can bo very 

easily imitated. 

Dr. Hooker in his travels mcn« 
tious that ho dismounted whore some very 

micaceous stratified rock cropped out, pow- 
dered with a saline cfTlorescenee. Tins '.vaa 
an impure carbonate of soda. This earth 
is thrown into clay vessels with water which, 
after dissolvin<j thosoila, is allowed to eva- 
porate, w hen the renminder is erdlectcd aud 
found to contain so much silica, as to bo 
capable of being fused into glass. Dr. Royle 
mentions this curious fact (Sssay on the 
Arts and ilanufactnrcs of India, read before 
the Society of Arts, 18 February 1852), in 
illustration of the probably early epoch at 
which the natives of British India were ac- 
quainted with the art ofmakin<r frlass. More 
complicated processes are employed, and 
have boon from a very early period in other 
parts of the continent. 

The art of glass makini; is yet in its ex- 
treme iufanc^ in the Punjab. The glass 
sand occurs in the form of a whitish sand 
mixed with an alkali, which effloresces natu- 
rally. It is called rob : that only of a good 
white color makes glass. This bubstance is 
idontienl with tho alkaline efHoresccnoo 
which appears in many parts, and whoso pre- 
sence is destructive to cultivati(»n. Where- 
ever puch an elllorescencc occurs over clean 
sandy soil, there is uutunilly formed n mix- 
ture of saud and alkali whic'.t I'uocs into 
coarse lumps of bottle ^reen glass — /'<'io- 
rlFs P'dij'th ProJiicls. lL)ol;<:r Him. Jomn,, 
Vol. 1, p. 13, Ein.namiel m rrccious Shnes ; 
Buchanan's .Iff/.-oiv, p. 371, Vol. III. MadraM 
E-''liif>- Jnr. R'l'.yrt. Atuslirs' Makria Mclica, 
McCidloch Dii'tioitarii of Commcrcft, p. 602. 
lloyh on the ArU and Mannfaclwrcs of India. 
1852, p. 474. 

O'LINaGANG. Mauta. 
CSsna abits, f \ Fsko-g'liQg'gang, Malay. 

GLOGOS. Gr Milk, also Gala, Duah 
Sans, to milk, Duhitar Sans, a maiden 
daughter who milks (duh) the go (cow), 
henco Dochter, Tochter, Daughter, and 
Dug, tlic teat. 

GLOCIIIDION. ThvaiUs. A qmus of 
small trees, in Ceylon, of which Thwaites 
mentions G. corioeum; O. Gardner!; G. 
jussieuianum ; G. montanum ; F. nemorale; 
and G. Zoylanicura. 

GMELINA. A genus of plants named 
after Gmelin, author of 'Flora Sibirica.* 
All the species of Gknelina form shrubs or 
trees, of whieli the latter arc valued for their 
timber. They arc found in tho islands of 
tho Indian Ocean, extending thence into tho 

G. Asia* 
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. GMKLINA ARJiOREA. 

tica and G. parrifolia are common in vnri- 
oas parts of India, and G. arborea extends 
from Ceylon,— from Prorac and Marf aban 
norHi to the Doyra Valley, in 30= N. lat. 

GMELINA, Species. Gombbaree, Uria. 
A tree of Ganjam and Oamsnr, extreme 
height 50 feet : circamferenco 4.| feet : 
licig^bt from ilio i^round to the intorsccli<in 
of the firat brauch, 18 feet. A white, ligbt 
wood. Boxes, cliairs, bed-posts, lamp stands, 
Vntlock yokes, basaar measarcs, toys and 
other articles are nuulc of it. It is said to 
be rather, scarce and expensive. Tlie bark 
is said to be used medicinally. — Caplain 

GMELINA, Spocles. 
Cumba wooil,ANin.(iTi:i.. | Ciimba karra, Tbl. 

A tree of the Northern Cirear.s. 
GMKLINA AUBOREA. Roxh. Cor, PZ. 

Gnielina Hhocdii. — Hooker, Ii<4. Mag. 
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Kuint)ala, 
Kumlifir, 
Gutniuu*, 
At^emnata, 
Cnmmi mnrnm ? 
Gumudi niaram, 
Teg^gnmiida, 
Gamudi citcttn, 
Oiiniudu-toka, 
l'c<](l:i giimudn, 
Goomor tck, 
Gombhari? 
Qhootcky, 



M 

SlROH. 

Tam. 

*> 

Tn. 
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Gnmnr, 
Gnmbor, 
Gambari, 
Temaoeb, 
Ky-won-po, 
Kyuaboe ? 
Tamana, 

Seiniii, Ddk. Nahk. 
Jogani-ohukar, Hixo. 
Sccvntn, „ 
Scovno, „ 
Shemin, Xahb. 
Beonm, 

This }n.r^e tree grows in Ceylon, whore it 
is common up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
It grows in Goimbatore, is rather frognent 
on the ;>ralabar Coast, grows in the Goda- 
very forests: i.s not very eommon on the 
Bombay side, whore it is found more in tlie 
forests below the ghats than inland. It 
grows in Burmah ami i.s plentiful in the 
Pegu and Touiiifhuo forests. In British 
Barmah it is a largo tree with white, light 
wood, nscd for honae posf r, pinnies and for 
carving images, and reconunended for plank- 
ing and furniture. A cnXnc foot wciglis .?5 
lbs. In a full prrown tree, there, on good 
soil, the average len^'th of thetmnk to the 
first branch is 50 feet-, and averngc girth 
measnred at 6 feet, from the gi'ouud is 12 
feet. Dr. McClelland calls " Kyoonboe," 
BuRM., a yellow wood, says it is plentiful in 
the Pegn and Tonnghoo forcst.s, is a large 
and reinarlciiMv stron£r tonL'h timber, and 
fit for fancy wood. In Monhnein, it is used 
in ordinary building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood 
i.s in mueh esteem for carriage panels, and 
other pnrpo.scs. According to Dr. Rox- 
burgh, it also stands exposure to weather 
and water well. From its great size, 
straightness, and general spacionsneHs in ap- 



GMKLINA RIIHEDKT. 

pearance, being a beautiful ilowcrinLr U-cct 
this is one of the most desirable for {>ropa* 
gation throu<;hont the conntcy. Dr. Clef^ 

horn in the Jury reports says it is a larg'C 
timber tree, growing in mountainous diB- 
tricts: tliat tiie wood is light, of a pale 
yellow colonr, easily worked, and doos not 
shrink or warp ; used for picture frnmcis, 
decking small boats, for making Venetian 
blinds, sonnding boards, palank^n panels, 
gram measures, &c. It is very comn»only 
used in the Vizagapatam district for the 
foundation of wells and other purposes, 
whioh require to be snbmei^ed in wmter, 
whore it is remarkably durable. On the 
Godavery the large trees of this yield a very 
hard durable wood and tiio yokes for bnl- 
loeks are made from it. In Nngporc, the 
" Seevum " is of a very light eoluur, has a 
sort of netted grain, i.s free from fault?;, .iTid 
altogether may be considered a very excel- 
lent timber, althotigh unfortunately not pro- 
curable in largo quantities. Its length, 
there, is from 1:5 to 18 feet and from 4.' to 
3§ feet in girth. The Commissariat there, 
supply it to the Ordnance Department for 
making packing oases, &c., ana the natives 
emphiy it in the construction of palanquins. 
It takes varnish well, and works up nicely 
into furniture, bat is attacked readilj by 
white ants. From the small scantling of 
which it is there oV)(aiiuvl, it rnnst bo chiiw- 
od merely as a rafter wood. — Dm. Witjht, 
Gibson, Brandifiy Cleghorn^ and Skicartf 
Captains Sanhey tmd Beddmne, OaL Cat. 
1862, Thuv,i'fr<. 

GMBblNA ASIATICA Likh E. 

G. parviflora Rot.. 



Kanta Show 
Hiddarie, 
Gatta demata. 



Can. Nelakumul ? Tan. 
Saws. Onmadn alao Nela 

Singh- n-muidi Chetto Tss. 

NcLu-iiinuh SoOT. 

G M K LINA PAm i F LOJlX.Roxh. S^ren^. 



Knmatba Can. 
Shin gomndu, HlND. 



Cltalla gaauuiida 
Kawa gnmmadn Tn 



A shrub having dark orange coloured 
fiower.s. Its loaves ^liglitly bruised under 
water render it mucilaginous, which pro- 
perty the water retains till .the mncUage 
is decomposed by fermentation.— /o^/i^. 

0'Sh.nu'lhnrs\'!y. 

GMELINA RHEEDEI, Hook. B. Mag. 
Gf. arhorea, W. le. not 0. mhomt, Bnbi, 
var. P — c, p. 128. 

" Atdomnata.' Sinob. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
5,000 feet. A tree 45 to 50 ft. high, spread- 
ing. The bark and roots ore used nuiiicin- 
ally by the Singhalese. Thw, En, vl. ZeyL 
p. 244. 
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GiSlDIA ERIOCEPilALA. 

GNANA. SaNS. from giia to kuow. 
GNANA-BUTNAVAU. Saks. From 
gnmoA, wisdom, rntoa, a precions stone, and 

avalcp, a train. 

GNANI. Sans. From goa, wisdom. 
ONA-PI. BURM. TheGna-piof Barmab 

is t lie Balacliang of the Bastern Seas, con- 
sistingof enirill lish witli prawns arnl .shrimps, 
first ferroeutedauUtbon dried. It gives rise to 
a omiaidoralile trafRo, as no food is deemed 
palatable without it, and its nso cxtonds to 
every country from Chjua to Benpiil. That 
prepared at Mergui iscxcellrmt, only inferior 
to anoboTy paste, by being over powerful. 

GNAPUALIUM EXIMIUM. These 
flowers posse.s.s the (jualify of rotaininc? their 
colour long after being gathercJ, the stalk is 
covered with a whitish down, they are very 
hardy botb the amiaal and biennial, the 
colours are yellow, purple, crimson, yellow 
and white and grow in North AmericJi, 
Afirica and Egypt, from two to three feet in 
height— Bid^rit. Wight gives G. hypolen- 
cnm, marccscens, Neilgherryannm. 

GNAKl or Nari, a Chine.'«e Tibetan pro- 
viuce connected with JiritisU India, by the 
five Bhot passes in Garhwal and Kamaon. 
The Chinese viceroys are Tibetans with 200 
Moiifjol or Tnrk troops or pi-rliaps ^tunttthn 
Tartars, as they are i»aid to use horseflesh, 
which noTibetui and no Gbineae would do. 
GNAT, Calex, T.x r 

GNAYANPATUO. BuBM. Clerodendron 
nutans. Wall. 



BuRM. Capsicum niini- 
Linn* 



GNA YOKE, 
mm* 

GNEHIUH GNBTUM. 
Wago, JAV. I Baga, ITalat. 

This tree abounds on the southern coaat of 
the island of Sumatra where its l)!irk is 
beaten, like hemp, and the twine nianufac* 
tared from it is employed in the constmo- 
tion of largo flsliing nets. l?be ooane flOr> 
dao-f froTTi the hmk is in extensive use 
thron^liout the Archipelago. The seeds are 
eaten m Amboynn, and are roasted, boiled, 
or fined. The prcfu leaves are dressed as 
cnrricfl, cooked ami enten liko spinach. — 
(Jrauj/urd's DicHonary^ p. 26, Marsden's Jlist. 
of Swnairaf p. 91. 
GNRVA. See Lightning oondnetor*. 
GNIIJ IliNi). Chenopodinm, sp. 
GNETUM. See Himalaya. 
ONTANA. See Gnyana, VaiBhnaTa,Vidya. 
GXIDIA ElUOCBPHALA, called 
also Daphne erioceplmla, is very com- 
mon on the ghauts of the West of India, 
•ad in the hilly parts of the Southern 
Hahfatta conntry and of the Dekhan. 
It probably might be turned to the same 



GOA. 

use as the Nepal plant Sco Daphne 
cannabhia. Thymeltta. 

GNOMON, Ch'haya, HfND. Oh'haya is 

spolt in a vnrioty of ways in European books 
which treat of iiindu astronomy ; and though 
there are a variety of elements these aro 
multiplied by mistakes in oonseqnence of 
Europeans varying their rnannf r of writing 
oriental words. The word Ch'iiaya means a 
shadow: in hindn astronomy, VishuTa 
ch'haya, the shadow of a Gnomon, wlum the 
sun is in the equinoctial points. Madhyama 
ch'haya, the midday sliadow of the same at 
any other time of the year. Sama-mandakt 
ch'haya, the midday sliadow of the same 
when the sun is east or west of the Gnomon ; 
Ch'haya suta is one of the names of Saturn, 
meaning Bom from Darkness. 

GNOO-SHWOAY-NGU-BIN. Bnuc. 
Cathartocarpus fistula. Pers. 

GNU THEING. Buau. Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. — Voigt. 

GNOSTIC. See Adam. 

GNU GYEE,UuRM. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

GNU-THEI-NI. BuBM. Cathartocar- 
pus nodosuB. 

GNYANA. Saitbk, Karma is the name of 
one of fho Kanda or general heading of tlio 
Veda.s. This chapter relates to " ^VorkK," 
the other two, *' Gnyana" and Uiwishana. 
relate to " Faith" and Worship. See Gnaaa 
Vidya, Vaishnava. 

GN YOKE J^IO H'MYAU. Bum Ca- 
psicnm minimum. 

GO. HtitD. A Cow : henoe, 

Gaola, Gopa. Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, 
Gopi, cowherd, shepherd, shepherdess. 

Gobar, Cowdung. 

Gopi Chanduna, Cowherd's sandal. 

Gopi Mafti, Cowherd's earth. 

Gao-]\rnklii, cow's mouth, the ravine in 
the Himalayas wiiere the Ganges issues. 

Gopura, also Gopurum, a gate, a gate- 
way of a town, the ornamental gateway of a 
hindu temple. 

Galatians, from gala, milk, Goala, 
Herdsman in Sanscrit, roxwiicoi. Galatians^ 
or Ghmls, and k(\ti Celt.s allowed to bo tlio 
same, would be the shepherd raosSi the pas- 
toral invaders of Europe. 

GOA, on an island, about 23 miles in cir- 
cunjferenco was captured by Albuquerque 
on the 25ih Novr. 1510. This admiral suc- 
ceeded Almeyda, in tho command of the 
Portuguese in India. was bold and en- 
terprising. He c.iptnrcd Goa, and the Port 
of Malacca, also thu island of Ormnz, in tho 
Persian Gulf, all of which ho strongly forti- 
fied, and Ormns speedily filled with 40,000 
inhabitants. His command lasted from 1507 
to 1516 and ho was snpovedcd and died. 
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GOAT. GOBIID^ 

Goo, has 1,066 square mileB and 363,788 | dogs of Tartary have also a sofb down 1iek>« 

popnUitioD, nearly all of the Romish rclicjion. the hair, very little inferior to that of the 
r\r\K r" t. i i ~ , ii _ ^4.« n t rv>-^_Ji- a ^....j r- 



GOA or Cxwti. Island, a .small island 
ou the Ava coasf, in Lat. 17° '66' N. and 
Lone. 94 ^ 34' E. Goa town is bnilt on the 
BontTt bank of the river, 7 miles from its en- 
trance, Alffuada point, in lint. 1 ') " N. 
aud Jjong. 73 itO' E. Horsbuigh, iorms tlu? 
uortfaem ezbremity of Goa bay. 

Goa, in Lat. 33 « 12* N. and Lonpf. 71 ° 
48' E. in the Punjab, near the left sliorc of 
the Indus. The Tower station is 1,71^7 feet 
above the sea.^TTofibM'. 

GOABABI-KALL Til. Copra. Coooa- 
nnt. 

GOA CEDAR. Cuprcssus pcndula. 
GOALA, or GWALA. Biko. A oow- 

herd, one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of 
cowherds in Orissa fumishoa also paliiu<^uiu 
bearers, and domestio servants to Snropeans 
and natives in Bengal. 

GOALPAHA. A district and town of the 
Bengal presidency, the town 425 miles dis- 
tant ftnm Oalentta west of Assam. It is 
under a permanent settlomenti bnt the other 
five districts Kararoop, Durmng, Nowgonpf, 
Soobsagur and Luchimporo are under Ryot- 
wary tennns 

GOA POTATO. Bno. Dioscoroa aonleata. 
Linn. 

GOAT. 

Ilecljaz, 
liada, 

fiakm. Ho-GoBt. 
Kaprus, 
Caper, 

The p^oat bi lonj^s to the order Unj^ulata ; 
Tribe Ruminantia, Sub-Family Caprinn), 
goat« and sheep. Their posiuon may bo 
under : 

Sab-Fam. Caprinin, CJoata, shoop. 
iat Ca|>ricorns, ur Autdopo goats, or moaaloin 
Ant<!lop(?8. 
Nomotliaodiu, S ip. 



Arab. 
UlMD. 

OsncK. 

Lat. 



Izza, 
Aza 

Bobok, 

Ksmlniig, 



Chald. 
PiinEXic. 
Malay. 



2. 



Gon. 
True UoatB. 
Oea. 



» 

n 

Snb-Fam. 
Gen. 
ft 



Ilcniitragus, f wp, 
Capra, 8 Rp. 
Ons, 8 sp. 
Bovinod. 
Gavama, 2 sp. 
BabfthiSi Iwf, 

The Ticna shawl wool is the produce of 
the goats uf the Tibetan Himnlaya. It nsed. 
to be a prevalent opinion that these goats 
wore found in Kashmir; bat that celebrat- 
ed valley is far too warm and damp for 
them. The best shawl wool is pnKluced in 
the vicinity of Garoo, Mausurowor, and the 
elevatod hmds to ihe eastward. The shawl 
wool is the flocco of the goat, next the skin 
only ; the outer coat is coarse hair, and the 
two colours aro white and light brown. The 



^cMits. Capt Qerard^s A(xouut o/ Koonamr, 
p. 115. 

GOAT'S HAIR is very eommonly pro- 
duced in almost every district of the Pnnjab, 
and called ** jf^t." It is used for makint' 
ropes, also for mattiui', and I'or the strong 
bail's wheroin grain, Ac., is carried on tlie 
• backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs m&de 
of it in till" slioj)s in which the grain is poor- 
ed out when being wiimowed,or weighed uur. 

GOATS FOOT IPOSLSA CBBBm 
Ipomaja pes capra?. — Swet4, 

GOAT ISLAND, a tame of Csfaru 
island. 

GOAT PBPPBR. Cnpsioum fhitosesni. 

(K)ATS, See Goat, Ladak. WoeL 

GOAT-SKINS. See Leather. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEK, Buum. A tree of 
Monlmein. Used in ooranum pni^ieses of 
building: its seed is used for weights is 
weighinjr pold.— Cat. Ex. l«G-2. 

GUAY THA, BuBM. A tree of MouL 
mein. Used in common purposes of hsfld* 
mg.—Cal. Cat. Ez. 1862. 

GOBA (iOBA. The stem of the leaf 
of the sago palm, much used thron«,'boattlie 
Molnooas we building and fencing Atap 
is thatch made of the fringe or petioles of 
palm leaves, doubled down and sowed on 
sticks or lathes of bamba. — JourMl of ^ 
Ittd. Arek. June 1862 p. 306. 

G 0 n A R. H [N n. Oowdunff. 

GOBRAUTA, Hind, a cowdnng beetle. 

GOBB, iu Ceylon, a kind of marine )*• 
goon or back water, caused by the rivers 
mouths being blocked up and their yr^ter^^ 
seeking an exit, traversing the sands »tl)<»"' 
ing the sea. 

GOBBI. Tbl. Asferacantha IoBgifii» 
— Nees. 



GOBI. HiXD. Brassica oleracca. 
GOBI, a great sandy desert in Oent»i 
It is in a rainlesB tmet, which hes w'; 

N, ttndL.7«andn!< 



L. 30= and .'0® 
B. aud includes Thibet, Gobi or Shama an^' 
Mongolia. Showers of sand fall in Cliin* 
which the people believe come from tnc ^ 
sort of Gobi. In one wliich occurred on 
2(;th March ISno, and lasted several 
ten grains to the square foot collectod » 
day or abont 18 tons per square bum* 
Kalkas. Bain Sand. 

GOBITT)^, a family of fi.shcs of the So!>- 
class Tcleostci, Order I. AcanthoptcryP • 
The GobiidiB are arranj,'ed into four grouf>- 
Gobitna, Amblyopena, Trypanoheiuna. a" 
Callionymina, in which are 24 pencra. ^ 
GobiidH', include the Blonnio.s tl»o 0'^°' 
or Sea Gudgeons, and the Uragouct 
330. 
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GODAVERY. 

, GOBIUS, a genns of Acanthoptcrygi- 
m Oflsens fishes l^elono^ing to iho family 
Gobiide. All the species havo two 
iorsal fio-s scaly bodies, and a disc boneaih 
kthiDtt formed by the united veatnl fine. 
If meiBS of this diso they have the power 
ff attach inj^ themselves to rocks. Tlioro 
L\ 152 species of Gobius known, many of 
iliich (xxur ill India, GiintJter. IHuij. Cyc. 
GOBREA. HiHO.? Abies webbiana. 

GOBRI. Hind. A tribe in Rohilkniid 

irint'ja.st nnder the liillf?. Wilson. 
GOBU&A. BtNU. liixu. Atiisomeles 



GODAVERY. 



BsHO. Amanntna 



GOBURA-NUn. 

Initts. 

G^jBUO-CHAMPA. Dok. Plomieriaaen. 

GOCAliAST'HA, a sect of Vaisbuava 
jlihi who worship Krishna alone. See 

Ubtaun, Hindo<j ; Sects, Rjinia. 
GOHICHAMUL. Hind. Iklanophoro. 
f'"!), the Somitio name of tlic Deity was 
pfEiaoeed as I A O indicative of a god of 
na and of fire. Clement of Alcxan- 
c&lb it lAU the Samaritans prooounoed 
^^le., lAHVEH. Ljdas mentions 
UOiaigod of tho Chaldeans. God is from 
^«*iaoorrupted into Godon and Woden, 
^oaiomedaua use tlic word Allah to iu- 
- a:; tike Sapreme Bci n^^. BaiMOfi. 
^OOD.UIA, h'ka God; a name of Sakya- 
. which seems, to have been a nat^e 
to Sakya after his death. Sec 



GODAHTI, HiXD. Salphato of lime. 
0OD.\RA. H. A hu^ snb-diTision of 
!^/at tribes on tho borden of Hariana.— 

60DAMAPANDI. Tel. r lour. 
GODARL Tel. Grislea tomcntosa. The 
^ flovds and leAves are used for dying 
pi"**. In the Northern Cirouis, the 
••^Ps are employed in dyeing Icatlicr ; 
*^p->kins, steeped in an infuj^ion of the 
leaves become a fine red, of which 
tlippera are nsde. The dried flow- 
are employed in Northern India, nnder 
^ name of Dhaari, ia dyeing with florin- 
hot perhaps more for their astrin- 
for their tintorial properties. Dr. 
J* bfon states that iu Kaudcsh tho floweis 
OQiuiderable article of commerce 
d as a dye. It grows abandsntly in 
^ ^\\\\ tmcts of the Nortlicrn Cirt\irs. 

GOOaVEIIT. This river rises in the Ah- 
•wjiugur district within fifty miles of the 
*[^iSea in thebasaltio region described 
nColonel Sykcs (Geol. Trans., Vol. IV., 
183^), groaily increased in size, 



it enters the granitic table-land of the Dec- 
can, and flows at the southern foot of tho 
Sichcl mountains into a sandstone and 
argillaceous limestone counti'y. This dis- 
trict is similar to that of Bnndlemind and 
Malwa; it also contains diamonds, and has 
been mnch broken up by erupted rocks. 
From the north, the Godavery derives hirgc 
supplies of water from tho great rivci-s 
rising sonth of the Nerbndda and the Taptee, 
in basaltio tracts, the soil dS which being 
retentive of moisture, the water is every- 
where near tlie surface. From the south 
it i*eceivos only tho Maujcrah river, which, 
flowing through arid granitic plains, fur- 
nishes bnt a scanty addition of water, ex- 
cept during the rainy season. Through a 
pass in tho gneiss mountain of Papcondah 
it entei's tho plains of the PJasterii Coast. 
In this district the sandstone reappears, 
at an f lerallon little above t^t of tne sea, 
but basaltic hills, several hundred fiBet in 
height, in which marine fossils have recently 
been discovered, exist almost within the 
delta foimed by its sediment. The Gotlavcry 
rises on the E. declivity of the W. Ghauts, 
near Nassik at 3,000 feet above the sea ; mns 
S B 200 miles ; E. 100 ; S. E. 85 miles; B. 
170 miles ; S. E. 200 miles; and disembogues 
into the Bay of Bengal, by three mouths, 
length 808 miles. It receives tho Weiu- 
Gnnga489 miles ; Manjera 830 miles ; Poor- 
na 1 GO miles; Paira 105 miles; Inderaotco 
140 miles — 130,000 square miles arc drained. 
It has the town of Ganga-khair on its right 
bank and the towns of Rjijahmundry and 
Coringaat its embonchnrc. In 1846, tho 
sanction of the Court of Directors of the 
British East India Company was given 
to tho construction, at an expense of 
£47,500, of a dam of snfTieicnt height to 
command tho delta, and to supply tho rich 
allnvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
with the means of constant iirigation. It 
has been completed and is seven miles long* 
Tho experiment of navigating the Godavery 
bv steam has been cntertaincil by tho 
Madras Govemmentw Three great bar- 
riers, have been drawn across tho river. 
Tho rivers embraced under tho Godavery 
navigation project aro the Godavi ry, Wnv- 
dab, Pranhita, Wyno Gunga, Indrawatty, 
Subbory, and Pyne Gunga. Tho three lir^t, 
however, aro the principal streams. 

The Wurdah t^ikes its rise in the llaitcnd 
District west of Nagpore, and after llowin'j 
for some di.slanc*» in a south-east tlirection 
is joined by the Wunna, which, paiising un- 
der Hingiinghat, falls to the Bonth, and 
forms its junction with tho Wurdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen miles south of 
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GODDU TUNGA KODU. 

tbo latter place. At this conflaenee Me the 
falls of Zoonratc, and under them is the 
village of Chulimuiulur, wiiicli is su{>{)(i>-i'(l 
to bo the limit of the eugiuecring 
openiitonB at present oontemplated. The 
Wnrdah floWB on to the aoath-east nntil 
a little before reaching Chandah it is 
joined by tlic Pyne Gungn, when, losing the 
uames of Wurdali aud Pyne Gunga, the 
united stream coatiaucs under the name of 
Praohita to its jonotion with the Godaverj, 
a few miles below the station of Sii oncha. 
Midway between thesoronfluencos is situated 
tho third or Dewaluiuui ry Harrier, extend- 
ing round in u curve for about lifty miles, 
and midway down this Barrier the Wyne 
Gunga discLn^efl itself into the Pranhita. 

From the confluence of the Godavery and 
Pranhita below Siroucha to the sen, the 
river carries the former name, although 
joined at intervals by tho Indrawatty and 
other tribataries above specified. Thirty 
miles below Sironcba lies the second or 
Knciumipally Barrier, and eijj^hty miles be- 
low this attain is placed the lirst or Sintoral i 
Jiarricr, whence to the sea there arc no [ 
material obstmotions to a partial, though 
not perennial, navigation. 

Thus the great line of water communica- 
tion proposed is (ibstructed by three Bar- 
riers, aud runs as follows : — 

1. From Cliahmandcr to Kirmirec aud Sali- 
Roon (at tho head of the Dewahununy 

Ilarrii'i) 

2. Tbo Icugth of tho Barrier 

3. From Mogeleo (at the foot of the third 
Barrier) to rilmrlluh (at the head of Se- 
cond or iilachauipully Barrier) .. 85 

4. The len^h of tho Endunopally or aeeond 
Harrier to Daoilula 18 

6. From Daodula (at tho foot of aocond Bar* 
rior) to Dumoogoo<lium (at the head of 
first or Sin tcral Barrier) ... 70 

6. Ijength of Barrier to Badracbellam ... 15 

7. From Badrachellam to DowtatBhwaram . . . 105 
Fnm Dowlaishwaram to the Sea thero if At 

prcseut Caual uavigntiou in length .. 32 

GODDA, Can. ? A ^lysore wood, one of 
the Cedrelacca^, polishes well and in good for 
turning. — CaiHaiu Fuckle in Mad. Cat, Ex. 
1862. 

GODOUEtALA, Hind. Sterenlia Tfllosa. 
GODU MAHANEL. Sinqu. Ancklandia 

COStnS'. Flflrn;i<'i-. 

GOIJDKSS, nt" these, tlierc arc in the hindu 
religion, one to each of their chief deities, 
Bralima, Visbnu and Siva. They are theSakta 
Or enei^eeto their respective lords, their 
names arc Saraswati, Lakshmi and Parvati. 

GODDU PAVILI. Til. also PortiUaca 
quadrifidn. — Linn. 

GUDDU TU:iGA KODU. Cypcrus somi- 
nndos, 
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QJEmjjlERA TERNIFOLU. 

OODEPORE. A rather bard, fine^ck 

f/rain(> I, heavy Ceylon wood. 

GODKTIA (ENOTIIERA, the Ereni 
primrose, a very pretty bingle jHJtal 
white flower, bloiiaoniing only in the erenii 
and towards morning tarns to a pmh, wl 
it closes and withers. A fresh soccessi »d 
flowers continues many week;*, even dur 
tho hot season. Is propagated hy ue 
either in pots or beds. The seed nuy 
sown in tho rains — soil shovld be rich 

GODQADALA, HiNO. SiercaUa ft 

barjj^hii. 

GODil-liEGOON, 13ENG. Love - ap| 
Tomato ; Lycopersienm escnlentom. 

GODHI. Hind. The edible bulb of » 
Marsiica quadrifolia of Simla. 

GODHUMA PiSHTA. Si»3. Wh 
Flour. 

GODHUMULU. Tel. Triticumaaiin 
Idnu. IVitionm antivum. 
00 DI, HiMD. The prooeas of haodhoei 

or weeding crops. 

GODIAI, See. Kurdistan. ' 
GODRA, in Guzerat, its chief ia of 
Bagelft race. See Komarpal. 
GOD STONE, see Sami stone. 
GODUGU GADDI. Sans. syn. Ch'bi 
eh'hatra, lJnd)rolla grass ; fragraot ff] 
growing in marshy ground." ' 
GODU MAHANEL. Sinoh. Frfefcoe 
OODUMBSABISL Tam. TritioBii«< 
Tnm. 

GODUMBB-MAVU. TAM.Vbeii^Vn 
GOEWANS'E, or, as named in Uid to 

country, Vollalc, constitute by /-^^ " 
larger numbers of theSingalese. Agric|il^ 
their original oiujdoy, is not now their s< 
occupation. They are a privileged peop 
and monopoliae all the bononn of clmri 
and state, and possess all the hcrehta 
rank in the ooontry. Davy's iravdt A 
lOH p. 113. 

G.'ERTNKRA. KCEXIGIl, Wi^hijc. 

G. acuminata, Uknih. | Sykosia Kieoigii, Al 

Var. 0. ii. tbyrsitiora J G. Qxypby lla, ^ J "] 
Btum. I Sykesia tbjiBw'*' ^ 

Far. a is very abundant in Ceylon tp( 

an elevatien of 3000 feet. W. 0. 
the soutli of tho island, at no gi'oat elevati^ 
Thw. F.nnm. pi Zn/I. 202. J 
G iERTN ERA ROSEA, nu'.Growsin W 
Ion in the Ambagamowa and Sfffras^^ 
tricts, np to an elevation of 3000 w*^ 
Thw. En. pi. Zeyl p. 202. 

C} M RTN E R A T E KN I FOLIA, nrOroi 
in Ceylon in the Ambagamowa d*^*"^ 
Adam's Peak, at an elevatien of 40W 
5000 foet— 2%w. EHum,pLBej^ P- 
3B8 
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XEfilNSBA-WALKBRL Wight, lUasi. 

b87keiiftW»]keri,Ani. 
in Ceylon, in the Central Pro- 
t an elevation of 3000 to GOJO 
tc. Enum.pJ. Zpyl p. '202. 
Jl'LXONG GEDEH, or the Blue 
tuns, a high range in JavB, ftbcmt 
iks inland from Batavia. Pangeango 
9.954 (c€t : Salak 7,322 feet, and Ka- 
5. '14 feet above the sea — llorshurtjh. 
ERA. Hind, of Punjab, mouorcd land 
^ ; ages, same as ** iiyain,** 
EZ, Benedict Goes, a Portngaese 
vr{:;t from Lahore by Kabool, to 
If r ur, and across the sandy desert, into 
fefc- v-iif re he died in A. D. 1607; but 
f ■ U also was far north of Tibet. 

Jesuit, Anthotij Andrada, passed 
kr-:: Kumaou io the Manasarawara 
^ '-'A thcjice went on Radak, on the 
^■i~ j;adiies of Tibet. His journey w£is 
1624, and is discredited by com- 
and geographers because of his 
^ this lake as the aouroe of the 
i^i Indus, instead of the Satlej. 
doubt, however, tlint the voyage 
|pS'>iJA, though we have iiodetaiLs of it. 
W'TO^ Tariary atul MowjoUa, p. 12. 
^^'iinVer in the Bhagal poor district. 
WGa, I district of Thibet. See India. 
jfj^^ -^e name of a tree, Ena'rnada 
ff^Ns? found in most of the Philip- 
^ 5^ woody filaments of which yield a 
p^rthinittch used in washing linen, 
^ ^ proo«88 of gold washing for the 
'*tf precipitating the metal from the 
"is a shore or littoral plant, formerly 
, botanists :ia an Acacia. — OraW' 
th^.of la, leUmds, p. 144. 
^APDB. A aaint held in mnch 
pwwby the agricnltnral poi)u]ation of 
* »od the Upper Doab, who, in the 
t'f Badhar pre.scut offerinp.s at lii.s 
*l>ich is at Dudiera, 200 miles 
. J,f of HiMar.— H^tZ^em. 
J^LET. Eso. in Hindi, Kosa, a 
p Jt^-^i, with a bowl shaped bottom 
Rtalk like neck. They arc Dado 
^ui^'^ or metals or alloys, and are 
L^|''"*l*in which Europeans and 
^ how thnr drinking water. Their 
'iT>ni the gmgling sound produced 
J water issues. 
E'i!^ Kohi.stan. 
ifilK i l '^^^ Choloroxylon dupada. 
|;l;^AG. HiBD. Malva parviflora. 
[. 0. HiBi). PkB8. tnlphnr. 

A town on the coast of Eattaa- 

^ -^o wc^t side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
^ TfOM. 1848, Vol I, m. 
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GOITRE. 

GO-GO of Manilla. Acada absteigens. 
GOGOT. A river of Bnngpoor, mns near 

Momunpoor. 

GOGilA. IIiND. The cotton pod burst 
open. 

GOGRA. The principal rivers which 
traverse tlio torritory are the ECalee and 

8urnoo. whicl), mectinp^ at a pl.nfo cnllod 
Praniadco, f 'nii tlio (i()«,'!-a and (iuuduck. 
The Gunduck is supposed to rise in tho 
Himalaya, and flows into the Ganges near 
Patna. The npper part of the river is call- 
ed Saligraniee, froin the fossil ammonites 
called sali«^rains which arc f-!i:id in it, and 
which the liindoos hold iu veneration. Tho 
Gogra runs through the Ghornkpoor dis- 
trict near Dhooree Borhnl in Gomckpow 
pa.<;.'jiii«r Nawabgongc. See Kamaon. 

GOIi. Pi:hs. also Parwar. Pebs. also 
Marwarid. Pfhs. Pearl. 

GOHAI'SIN, or JOHAFSIN. See Jo- 
asmi. 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26** 5' 6" ; N. long. 
91° 43' 8". A larpe station in Assam on 
the Brabaniputra, 69 miles E. of Goalpara. 
The level of the Brahamputra is 70 feet 
above the sea. Klamaikia temple is 825 feet 
and the highest point near Gohatty 1,002 
feet. — Hcnn. Srll 

GOH KLWA R. One of the five sonUieni 
districts of Kattywar. 

GOliiLA or GEHLOT. A race de- 
scended from Bappa, who in A.D. 727, seised 
Chitor from the Mori tribe, and founded the 
Newar dynasty. 

They were driven into Kattywar from 
Marwar by the llathor rajputs, in A. D. 1200. 
See Jhaieia, Saurashtra. 

GOHJNLA. Hutd Hamiltonia snaTeo- 
lens. 

GOHUR. In tho Binjara tongae, anj 

man, a Binjara man. 

GOIA PIJNDU. Tel. Paidium pyrifenun, 

GOIL. Sec Rajpoot. 

GOITRE. Tlie di.-^easc known in Europe 
by tlii.s name occurs also, in Asia, attacking 
tho people in Elamaon, the Abor of the 
monntains bordering the valley of tho Brah- 
maputra, and other monntain tribes. The 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf- 
looking substance called Galloor ka Puttar 
Hind : supposed to bo dried sea-weed« 
Goitre, is rare in the Talley of Eiaahniir. 
Mr. Vigne pnrdiased at Ladak, a piece 
of common sea weed, which had been no 
doubt brought iliere by the merchant-' trad- 
ing between China and Turkistan. lie saw 
few cretins. €k>itre oceoia Eastof the Indns 
at elevations of 4,000 feet, bnt Mr. Bnmley 
states that it is more common on the crest of 
a high mountain than in the valley of NepaL 
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GOKAL-ASHTAMT. 

GO JAR. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

GOJI. Hi.ND. See Gnji. 

QOJJANOI. Tbl. PandaniuodoraiisBi- 
mus. — Liiiu. 

(lOKAK. Tlio principal cataracts or 
walerlulls in India, are near Simorree, in 
Bohilcand ; Gokak, on the Gntpnrba are 
the Gairsappa, where from top of fall to 
iOf&cc of basin is 888 foot, and the depth 
of bosia is 3U0 feot — 1,188 feet, and from 
300 to 600 feet aeroes dxaing the rains. 
Tena iiiMahabule8liwar,i8 600 feet; Can very, 
300 foot. Catanicts of Suboonreka, Chota 
Nagporo, and llurroree Ghaut — the falls, 15, 
20, and 400 reepeotively ; abont 500 feet 
across crest. — CunoiUiet of SeieneBf Dr. 
SuisVa Catalogue. 

GOKAL. A small town on the banks 
of the Jnmna, below Jfotbnra, Badba, 
mistress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd 
of Gokal. Hence one of Krishna's titles is 
Gokul Nath, Lord of Gukul. Gukul is 
almost an island and is one of the prattieet 
spots in the holy land of the bindoos. The 
pcono there is still as pastoral as it had 
been three thousand aud five hundred 

Siara ago lArge herds of heaTy-nddered 
ne remind ns of the days of Nanda, thongh 
their number U far short of uino lacs, poss- 
essed by that shepherd- chief of old. — Tr. of 
Hind, Vol. ii. p. 117. See Badba, Krishna. 

GOKAL-ASHTAMI or Janma ashtami, a 
bindoo festival in commemoration of the 
birth of Krishna, an event which is said to 
hare taken plaoe at Hathnra, at mid-night, 
about the 22nd August on the 8th of Shra- 
van. One vaishnava sect keeps the holiday 
on the 8th and another on the 9th of I 
ShraTsa, Krishna is stated to have been bom 
of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of Mathura. 
Kans havinrr had it predicted that one df 
bis race would destroy him, he endeavoured 
to compass the death of Devaki's offspring in 
which he failed, and On the 9th Krishna was 
removed to the house of a cowherd named 
Nanda. The worshippers abstain during the 
day from certain artides of diet, at night they 
bathe and ornament the image and offer the 
tolsi, or Ocymnm sanctum. On the following 
day, a brahman serves as pujari, and after- 
wwnIs he hiraEolf is worsnipped. The 8lJi 
day Ls hold by the Gaoli or cowherd race as 
a great, jubilco day, from tho circumstance 
of Kriiihua liaving been reared by one of their 
people, they join hands and danoe, and 
Bhout Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of 
Kanoba are much visited at night, the Blia- 

fat of the shrine by self flagellation, becomes 
ysterioal, which is deemra by the people 
to be a possession by tho deity, on which 
they pruskate themaeives^ bom inoeoae and 



Guz. Hm BiK. 

j T. terrcstria, Li ' 

Gbqasndu mustiiiSAA, 
AeknerencUi, Sd*| 

An;i-iH'riiiji, TA, 
Yenuga-pttlleni, l*^' 



GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. 

present sick people to the Bhagat. On tin 
following day, the Bhagat's ^aeiplss irak 

themselves in In livstcrics. — Bofnhay Oaufkx 

GOKULAST'HA. Gosain a-^rctics, tewli- 
ew of the doctrines of Valabha Acbai^ 
See Badra Sampradayi. 

GOKULNATHA. Son of Vittala d 
crrandson of Valabha Acharya. See Bads 
Sampradayi, Vallabhachari. 

GuKAN. Hind. Alhagi manromm. 

GOKANTICA. Sans. Syn. of Astric* 
tha lot! rri folia. Barleria longifolia. — \«'''' 

GOKATU. Sing. Hebradendroa g«s- 
bogio ides. 

GOKHBU. DuK. 

Tribulus, laiinginogaa. 

Khu8Uke<kabir, Ar. 
Gokhoor Beng. 
Prickly fruited pe- 

daliutn Emo. 
Coltrope, u 

The seed, which is highly macilsgiiiQAi 
as is also tlie whole plant, is coolin;' 
demulcent, taken in water as a dilut- 
Very abundant and troublesome to ^ 
naked foot^Oen. Med. Top. f. 136. 

QOKHBU DBSI, Hind. Tribnlasabts' 
GOKHRU KALAK, Hiso. Stftinaa 

strumarium. 

GOKHUB, Bkng. Tribulus lanngiw»» 
GOKIURA. HiHD. Astraeaotb 

folia. — Nei'fi. 

GOKKATU. Six;. Gamboge. 

GOKPA, Hind. Allium t^p. • 

GOKRU. HiKO. Xaiithiam8tmm«f"J" 

GOKSHARA. Hind. AsteracwibiW 
folia, Barleria longifolia. 

GOKSHIRA. Sans. Milk. ^ . 

GOKTHURA. Hihd. Astei«»ntli»l«?- 
folia. — Xees. 

GLASPATI. HiKD. A kind of tai*-! 
pean iron imported in flat bars. j 

GLASS BEADS. 

la 



Miinni©, 



Kanoh ke 'manke, Hind 

DVK 

Uatirsaoha, Maxat 

Coloured glass beads are largely**** 
India by several noii Arian races. 

GLASS NAUTILUS. Sec Cariuana. 

GLASS KEL. A species of LeptocepM- 
Ins of Shaw, found on the 
coast. It is from 4 to 8 in. » 
There are eighteen species of this 
Bennefl. . ^ 

GLAT-CHAKDUL. HwD. OUa^'' 
perba. — Linn. , : 

GLAUCIU^r PERSICUM. A^'e^"^^, 
some plant aud showy, either in 
patches, they require a moderate gow 
the plants not too near each ot her, J"^ 
seed sown at the end of tiie xsiiU) uie) 
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GLOBE. GLOEIOSA SUPERBA. 

soT ihe South of Europe and Periia. Hindus believe it to be round and supported 
oloim are red, orange, yellow and on a tortoise 

.-Ruhlli OIiOBE AMARAKTH. Gomphrenaglo- 

lUCOUS LEAVED PHYSIC NUT- bosa. 

Kielanca, ■ GLOBIOCEPHALUS INDICrS. Bhjfh, 

iUCL'S. A genas of sea lizard, an ! the Ca'ing whale, is closely uiUiied to the 
e Bodihraaeb, aoft and fragile, occurs Eoropean 01. dednctor, but differs externally 
E. Seas near Formosa. C<>JU<i'jiconiI. in hc-ing wholly of a black colour. Its inter* 
irrrs HEXAPTERYGTUS. Cuv. maxilliuries are shorter; tho teeth fewer 
Lizaril. This moUnsk occurs in the and lar^^cr, numbering 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 
and S. Pacific oceans. It is a fra- below on each side ; tho upper view of the 
liately coloured animal and is about maxillaries difiers considerably in contour, 

being broader and less elongated in the 
Indian spec U H ; and there arc other discre- 
pancies 'which are less marked.— -JBentjp. Am, 
Soci/. Jnurn. No. t, ]x'>'2 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS iUSSII. The Yel- 
low Sea affords this species of Gowfish or 
round beaded cachalot, which the Japanese 
capture, and other species of whales resort 
to tho waters cant of Manchuria. Seals 
liave been observed on tho coasts of Lian- 
tung, bat nothing is known of their species 
or habits.—* TF^uim'f Middle Kingdom^ 
pajre -58. 

GLOCIITDIOX, a ?cnus of plants bcloni?. 
ing to tht! natural onlcr cnj)lu)rhiac('a?. The 
species consist of slirubs or Kinall trees, 



i long. Its upper surface is a 
nrple, and its lower is pearly white. 

.p 46. 

lUX FLAMMEA and G. javanica. 
d the sab family Strigiuic, the pusi- 
tfltieh may be Uras shown : — 
lU-Yoctuiw. Fax. SraiGiDis. 
hm. AtheniDV, 8 gen. 9 ap. vis., 1 Ninoz 

^ SjrniiiuB, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz., 3 Symium 
iSMne and nmoolom. 

h". Stnsrinrt', 3 «;eu. 3 Bp. viz., 1 Fhodilos 
:!61ux flummea, aud G. Javauica. 

H". Res. Litharge. 

UXG-GANG. Malay. Cassia alata. 



A. 



m^NAGZrmA. Pol. Earth- 



PSBS. 



arborcum, 
ooriaceom, 
cllipticom, 
gardueri, 
hinataia, 



GoUaunila 
Boxai 



^TS LOTOIDES. 
of Beas. 

HtHD. I Zaldim4*1iaiyat, 
' Bind. | 

• plant is given in the Punjab as a 

n!se«ses of the abdfnnon, nmhT 
®e of Zakhm-i-liaiyat, whioli name, 
■i<tlio generally ascribed to Spha)- 

* kirtns aod to Cissampelos psmint. 

J'TS TRIANTHBM01DE& 
Sharannay-keeray, Tam. 

'o^niVM'nt herb with fleshy leave*;, of 
ttah colour; used as spinach; a very 
"■t and troublesome weed. — Jajf'rei/.. . , 

»BBA CAEBYANA, Carey's Glob- 
a shady banks in the Tenasserim ' ^"'^'1 ^^^^ 
^ wIhtg violets are scon in Eng- 
^* pretty orancre-tlowcrod jjlobba is 
'^ommoa. Of this genus, Wight, in 
•.PVM Olohba bnlmfera, careyana, 
^Si^ ophioglossa, and orixensis. 
^^EXPANSA. Waij. Pa.d«ng. 

^^BA nutans.— Lmn. Syn., of 

fBBASTLVESTMS. Brnnrh. Syn., 
fij^a nutans.— Roscoe. 
^»iE. Exr,. The globe or earth, which 
believe to be round, is supposed 
•^•^dans to be of a tabular form 



iessicuionum, nitiiluni, 

lanoeolarinm, pinnatam, 

montannm, BiniLvitn, 

multiloculare, vclutiuutn* 

nemoraleb stylaiuciim. 

G. ooriacenm, G. gardneri, G. jnssieni*. 
uuni, G. montaanm, G. nenn)rale, and G. 
zeylanicnm, are small trcps of Ceylon. G. 
jussicnannni is Wij/ht's Gynoon triandrnra 
and jussieuanura. — V'uiijt W. Ic. Th w. p. 285. 

GLOCHIDON LANCEOLABIUM. L. 
Bradleia lanceolaria, a useful timber tree ot 



Assam. — R.o-l. TIT, 097, Vonjf. 



W. Ic. 



GLOCHiDION VKLUTINUM. 

rhyltaiitUas velati« 

mis. Mull. 
Ko;nuil ; kalam of Beas. 
Pundna of St Tr.EJ. 



aama, 

Jhelum. 
Chbnab. 
Ravi. 



not nncommon in the Pun- 
jab Siwalic tract up to near the Indus. The 
wood is only used as fuel, the bark is em- 
ployed for tanning. — Wight Ic, Dr. J. L. 

Stetcart, M. D. 

GLOOHKXGUT. Gkk. "Rcll metal. 
GLOMHROUSFIG TiiEE. See 
Ficus plomerata. 

GLOKIOSA SUPERBA. Lin Rox.W. Ic- 

Katijivu also Kariichey 
pu, TAJf. 



IJlat-charidal, Beng. 

Sui>crb-lily, Kko. 

K;i--i.iri, Hind. Adsivi nabhi, .\nr,.i siklm, 

Moniiuni, Maleal. Tutu dampa, Tkl. 

This beautitiil lily is a creeper, which 
grows wild lu Ajmer, the peninsulas of 
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GLUE. 

Tnt!Ia and ISf alacca and in Ceylon and blossoms 
nt the commencement of iho rains. The larcro, 
flame>ooloiired,drooping flowers proceed from 
the nppcr part of tbo stalks. Tho flowers 
are of a white, yellow nnd oraogo colour, llu 



GLTJGA. 



Sirrisht, 
Surishk, 



Guz. J Tiy'ram, 



1m 



Ib eztvaotod from leftue animal anV* 
stances, sach as the paringt of hides, liooi^| 

cars of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, nud it 



petals long and fringed. It latiU about eight | ^j^g^i f^j. cementing wood. When good, it » 



dajB, undergoing ▼arions changes during that 
time. The root is a strong poison tlie " Glo- 
riosa," says Loudon, " on aecount of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the ele- 
gance of their form, is a splendid and cnrions 
genus." The flower, large as a lily, hangs 



hard, brittle, of a semi-transparent and de«fl 

brown colour, and free from clouds tkiA 
spots. Glue, of a superior kind has b^ai 
made from the waste residue of animal 
tissues, which have served the operatitra <i\ 
tanning at tho Government Tannery, Hoocki 



Mr. lirophj^, Iroa 
animals whicA hmre 



the plant walks on its toes. — }rii.<nn. Am 
Mat. Med. p. 164. Gen. ilcd. Tu^). ip. lbl>. 

GLOSSINA MORSTTANR. isthoTseTso 
fly ; it is harnili^ss to man and wihl animals and 
even to calves wiiilo sucking tho cow. The 
Tsalt lalya or Ztmb of Abyssinia seems iden- 
tical with tho Tse Tse fly. It abounds on the 
banks of the Zambesi river of AiViea. Its bite 
is fatal to tho horse, the bullock and cow. 

GLOTTE also OLATTEE. Gbb. Li- 
thargo. 

GLOA. Sans, from gloi, to be sad, or to 

fade. 

GLOVES. 



Gantfl, Ft. | Gnnnti. It. 

Ilaiidschtih, Grk. ' Riik.wizil. Rot. 

Dastane, Daatc, Hind. | I'ertachatkt.Golizii, „ 

McOulloch's Otmmercial Dictionary, p. 60t'>. 

GLOW-WORMS, are common in all parts 
oflndi.i. The glow-worm of Ceylon is 
the female of tho Lanipyris and attains a 
size of nearly three inches. Mr. Morren re- 
ports that he has found phosphorous in glow- 
worms, as wdl as a system of prisms in trans- 
parent lenses, above the luminous mat ter. 

GLOXINIA. Tho species are handsome 
plants, bell-shaped, purple, bluo and white 
flowers, they I'eqniro a good light rich soil, 
and {dflaty of walei-, hut good drainage and 
are propagated by seed, ami stripping off 
tho lower branches from the stem. G. mac- 

alata and canlescens succeed very well, j very tough, and, except that it is bable to 
if the roots are starte<l into growth at the * - - . 

pommencement of tlio rains, (i. eaulesceiis 
is propagated bjr leaves under glass ; G. ma- 
cniata by division of the roots: require 
treatment similar to dahlias for the preser- 
vation of tho rnots : tlioy should not bo 
grown in too large pots. — Jajrcy. Jiiddell. 

GLUE. Fb. Birdlime. 
GLUE. Esq. 

Colli, Fb. I Prnkat ; Bakat; Parakat, 

LeiiD, Gu. I rarkat, Hal ay 



be preyed on hy insects, owing to the riee* 

water u.'^ed in its preparation, it is very 
durable, 'J'licname of the plant, and that 
of tho paper, daluwang" and *' dalam- 
I bang,'* are native Javanese words; and 
it may be ooncludod that the art of maaa- 
facturing paper from tlio gluga plant is 
also a native one, and been long kuoirn 
for the few ancient mannacripts found in 
Java, and which, belonging as they do, to 
the times of hindoiam, cannot be of later 
342 



down, and the petals, stamens and style all ^^^^^^^ sa Tuples have been received from Oot,i- | 
turn and grow up like a flower turned inside camund, prepared by 
out Then to complete the oddity.the leaves bon^g ^nd remnants of 

prolong their extremities iiito tendrils, and | ggrved as food. Glue of a tolerably l' : 

y//'' s I q„;iijfy is made by theChim"^(' from ox-lmit-, 
suificieut to supply the Chinese themselves 
and furnish an article for export t» 
India. Agar-Agar is the Malay name tat 
the tenacious jc-lly or glne, made from » 
marine plant, tho Plocaria (Gigartiua) tenai 
It is impoited into China from the Kasten: 
Archipelago, though the Chinese likewiie 
manufacture it for themselves, and apply it 
assize to many useful purposes ami use it a3 
food. The bamhoo lattice work of lanterns 
covered with paper saturated with this gloe 
or gum, which, when dried, is semi-transpa- 
rent. It is also used in paper and silk manufac- 
ture. It is incomparable as a pa.ste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled 
with sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. 
Fnnlfairr, Williams, }Ioi >i.<(m M. £, J. JL 
See Gelatine. Gigartina Tenax. 

OTiUGA. Malay is the Rroussonctia papv- 
rifera of botanists, tho paper mnlbeny tree, 
the plant from whieh, in Ohtna and Japan, 
a kind of paper is made and clothing in 
tho islands of tho Pacific. The Javiuiese 
are tho only people of the Archipelago wbo 
manufacture a paper from the liber or umcr 
bark of this plant, and this is by a pttiocss 
very .«!im)lar to that by which the ancient* 
manufactured papyrus, but tho ordm;i- 
ry Japanese paper, instead of being costly, 
like the papyrus, is a very cheap comnjodi- 
ty. Its col<nir is that of parchment ; it is 
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GLYCYREHIZA. 

liat? than the year 1478, that in which 
hindaism was fiuallj subverted. Tlie Glu<^a 
caltare and paper mauufacture, are chietly 
I enried od in the provinoe of Kadiri, onoe 
tn extensive seat of hindaism, and the 
parties conducting them are the mahomme- 
pri':>sts : in this matter very likely the 
>-cccsSOM of the brahmins. It is prepared 
bj a process of maceration and beating. — 
CrwfHrdDieL, p. 148. Joum. of the Indian 
I Irhipelago, Nos. YL, XILJono— December, 
1m3, p. 276. 
GLYCINE, S 



r 



rrieS. 



Bntwauso Hind. 
.\verj fine and prulitic pulse, much caltivated 
is the Upper Provinces of India. — AinaUe. p. 

! GLYCINE ABRUS. Link. Syn. of Ab- 

raprecatorins. — W. and A. 
GLYCINE SINENSIS. Takes its name 
feiai gljkjs, sweot, the roots and leaves of 
Htof the specie being so. The flowers, 
taidi hang in racemes from the axila of the 
Wres, are violet, yellow, or pnrple. Fortune 
5nrid it wihl on the hills, where it climbs 
^Hi;]; the hedges and on trees, and its 
I ^vnaa^ branches hang in graoefnl festoons 
, ^AttideB of the narrow roads which lead 
moaatains. From tiie 20th of April 
■'♦^beg'inning of May, most conspicnons 
the shrubs and herbaceous plants : 
'fUina, are the flowering Viburnum 
.^^^phalam and dilatatom, with their 
heads of snow-white flowers ; Spiroea 
•ii'i the double variety, which is more bean* 
'ifsl than the original species ; Weigela 
'w**, now well known in Europe : Mou- 
I ^ of varions hues of colour ; azal^s, 
< {^'^'fvlariy the lovely little ** Amssna," 
japonica ; the lilac and white gly- 
^38: roses; Dulytra spectabilis and Pri- 
mula cortasoidef, and with such a host of 
' beauties the Chinese gardens are gay 
Bat perhaps the most beantifnl sight 
^^I is the Glycine sinensis ; climbing npon 
*fl<lhan^inif down from other trees, the effect 
. pro'iuced by this climber is fine, attaching, 
I ^ftoatree, or a group of trees, it entwines 
! loand the stems, running up 
I branch and weighing down every 
^•"chlet Riitl, in the end of April or be- 
I pnaing of ^lav, is covered with flowers. 
'^^j'ideil. FoAum's Wandering<t, p. 66. A 
(mong tiie Chinese, p. 2 1:2. 

I pLYCWBTOMBNTOSA Syn.ofDoI- 
^hos uniflorns. 

^hYCIXE TRILOnA 
iaa^eolas trilobns.— y1 



GOLA-DAS. 

spikes, and roots running very much in tho 
soil in wliich they grow. Species of Gly- 
cyrrhiza also extend into Afl'gha- 
nistan, whence liqnorice-root, jeteemadb, ia 
imported into India. The CHycyrrhisa with 
both smooth and scabrous pericarps, the 
Arabs call soos : Jetthimud is the Glycyrrhiza 
glabra, and is imported irom the Red Sea. 
There ia a Tavemiera with a sweet root 
which has the same name. Glycyrrhi/.a echi- 
nata« is a natlTe of Apulia, onMountGardano, 
in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China. The 
whole plant is glutiuons to the tonch« The 
roots are horizontal, in taste like the common 
liqnorice. This is sometimes called Russian 
Liquorice. Boi. Mat/ .252, Miqnans TraveU 
p. '^5.—Eii'j. C>ic. iS'/mV.Vtv.s-, 328. Roifle. 
GLYCYiiiiUiZA GLABRA. Linn. 



Ah1-US-SU3 


Ar 


Bekh-mekch, 


FxRa. 


N'wy-k'hyo 




Madhuka, 


Sam. 


Mitlii-I.'ikri, 


DUK. 


Yestiniadhnka, 


>> 


Liqiiorico 


Enu. 


Adi-modram 






Gil. 


Yestiniadhoka 


Tsu 


.ffnim I Ih, 


Him.. 


Ati madhnunn 


n 


Urit-mailia 


Malay. 







Lnm. Syn. of 



A native of the South of Europe, Crete». 
and Oandia, also of Cochin China and China. 
The name liqnorice, according to Da Theis, 

is a corruption of the French word * reglisse,* 
which i.9 itself a corruption of Glycyrrhiza. 
The roots abound in a saccharine mucilagin-- 
OUR matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and tho 
well-known common extract, are prepared 
from it. The decoction in ditferent form^ ia 
a common remedy for coughs. 

Mignan found the plant abundant through- 
out the country, burnt as fire- wood. 

Jetimad*h is only sold in the hasaara 
as a medicine — Tf imported it is the root of 
Glycvrrhlza glabra; — if indigenous, it is 
obtained from the root of Abrus prccatorius. 
— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 24. 0' Shaiujhncssy, 
page 298. Eng. Cyc. MignaiCi Trawl 
p. 3.- 

GLYCrRBHIZA TRIPIIYLLA 

Zaini, of Afk. | Jetimadh, Hind. 

Vslasu.^. Root. | 

Inspi.ssated juice, rab-us-sus. Several speciest 
possibly inolnding that of Europe, G. glabra, 
are common, wild in Aflghanistan, where 
tlioy are mentioned by Griffith, and where 
]tellew collootod two at 6,000 to 6,oaO feet. 
Df. J. L. Stewart, M. D. 

GOL. Hind. Bound, globular, hen.ce 
Gola a cannon ball; Goli, a musket ball. 
GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as rice 



,„7 ^ genus of plants be- I cleaners, or in salt manufacture. 

GO LAB- J AM. Bbno. Rose apple, Euge 
nia jambosa. 
GOLA-DAS. HmD. SUves. 



n^g to the natural order Fabaceaj, or 
'-^miaowB, consisting of herbaceous plants 



^fimtsdleafes, email flowers in axillary 
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GOLD. 

GOLAGANDI. Tel. also Amada-kada. 
Til. Cyanotis axillaris. — Schult. 

GOLAKOXDA MIIIAPA, Tel. Capsi- 
cnm frutescens, L. var. B. Havnm. It is 
called by various names, as Guicoada,Clullj, 
Nepal dhilly, Ac. 

GOLAKA. San'sc. A son born of a 



GOLD. 

lor varies in shade, sometimes being a 
bright yollow, «t othMn alnuMi silvery wlitto» 

from the quantity of silver with which it ia 
mixed. It is very ductile and malleable. 
Hardness - 5 to 3. Specific gravity lii to 2u, 
▼arying aeoording to the malala alloyed 

with the pold. Native gold usually con- 



widow. Ainontj theilahrattas, thctermGolak 1 tains silver, and in very various proportions, 
is considered to apply tu a caste supposed to | The finest native gold troiu Uuasia yielded — 
be descended from the illegitinuite offspring; gold 98*96, silver 0*16, copper (^35, iron 
of a woman of the braman caste ; Ramla- j 0 05; specific gravity 10 091'. A gold from 
golak, is the adulterous ptdiriMiy ot" a wo- ^ Marmata afforded only 73 -lr'» per cent, of 
man who ha.s a hu.sbaml, iiuudik-golak-go- , gold, with 26'48 per cent, of hilver; specific 
lak, the illegitimate son of a widow. The ~ 
raerabers of the Golaka caste at Poona act 
as a.strologerf, agents, money changer.s And 
are held as no better than sudraa.— IVi/jJo/i. 

GOLA-PURAB. Hind. An inferior tribe 
of Sanadh brahmans, who caltivate lands 
in the Asra district. — Wilson. 

GOLAHKK PASS. See Khyber, p. 621 



grravity, 12*666. This last is in the propor- 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The fol- 
lowing proportions have also been obtain- 
ed ; 3^ to 1, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1 ; and this 
is the most common ; 13 to 1 also is of fre- 
quent oooarrcncc. Copper is often found 
in alloy with t:f)l<l, and al.'so palladium and 
rhodiam. A rhodium gold tVuni Mexico gave 



€K)LCOKDAH. A small town in the i the specific gravity 16*5 to 16*8, and con- 



vicinity of Masulipatam but in the Hydera- 
bad territory, from which, formerly, dia- 
monds were obtained; the soil is not now 
worked. 

QOLCONDATI. A fortress and small 
town on the left bank of the Moosa river 
five miles W. from Hyderabad. Golcon- 
dah was formed into a hindn kingdom in 
the reign of Mahomed Toghlak by a de* 
Bcendant of a royal house of Telinganah. 



tained 84< to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Iron 
and copper pyrites are often mistaken for 
gold by those inexperienced in ores : but, gold 
is at once distinguished by being easily cnt 
in sizes and flattening under a hammer. 
The pyrites when pounded are reduced to 
powder } iron pyrites is too hard to yield at 
all to a knife, and copper pyrites affords a 
dull greenish powder. Moreover the pyrites 
give off sulphur when strongly heated. 



A mahomedun dynasty was subsequently < while gold melts without any such odoar. 
founded, here, by Kuli Kntub Shah. He | Native gold is to a large extent obtained 



ruled for sixty years during which he was from alluvial washings. It is also finuid 
employed in reducing the hiiidus eastwards disseminated throni:h certain rocks, especi- 
to Masulioatam and Kajahmundry. Gul- ally <^uartz aud talcusu rocks, and it is often 
oondah fell to Aurungzebe in 16^ after a i contained in pyrites, ocmstitntilttg the anri- 



protracted siege. In Orme's time, under 
the Asof Jahi dynasty, the Golcondah 
sovereignty included Arcot, Kumul, Cud- 
dapah, Rajahmnndry and Ohicacole. The 
town of that name has almost disap- 
peared bat the fortress on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range 
of hills to the north. 
GOLD. Exo. Gbbm. 

Zebeb/Tibr, Arab. .\maa, Ksadhsna, Mm.. 

Oald, Da.v. Swei). Zar, Pkiu 

Ckmd, Dtrr. Zluto, Vol. 

Or. Fr. Oirt), Onto. Post. 

Zabab, Her. SjIouj, Rvs. 

Siiria, OoK. Got. Hi.vd. Swiuman, Sans. 

OrOf ^ It. Span. Ponnoo, Tah. 

Sol, Aoram, Rex Me* Baagarroo, TSL. 
taUoran, Lat. 

Gold is one of the precious metals. It is 
found in nature in its metallic state. It is oc- 
casionally found minuralised by tellurium. 
Kative gold ooonn in cubes without eleav- 
age, also in grainSi thin lam i nee, and ma.ssos, 
sometimes miform or reticulated. The co- 



ferous pyrites ; the detritus aflfordin^ gold- 

du.st has proceeded from some gold-bearing 
rocks. Gold is widely distributed over the 
globe. It occurs in Brazil (where, formerly, 
a great part of that used was obtained), 
along the chain of mountains which runs 
nearly parallel with the coast, cspccialljr 
near Villa Rica and in tlie province of 
Miuas Geraes ; in New Granada, at Anto* 
quia, Choco, and Grion ; in Chili; sparingly 
in Peru and Mexico} in the southeru part of 
the United States. In Burope it is moai 
abundant in Hungary at Eonigsberg, Sch«n* 
nitz an<l Fel.sobanya, and in Transylvania, 
at Kapuik, Vorospatak, and Oflenbanya ; it 
occurs also in the sands of the Rhine, tho 
Reuss, and Aar ; and southern slope of the 
Apennine Alps, from the Siniplon and Monto 
Rosa to the valley of Aosta; in Piedmont ; 
in Spain, formerly worked in Astarias ; in 
the couuty of Wicklovr in Ireland; in 
Wales and parts of the west of England : 
in SatUerlandshire in the north of ScotUuid» 
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GOLD. 

ind in Sweden ftib Bdelfors. In tlic Ural 
mountains there are valuable mines. There 
ST mines in Africa at Kordofaii, between 
Dnr-far and Abjssinia ; also south of Sahara, 
IB tlw weBtern part of Africa tram Senegal 
Ui Cape Fidmar *, also along tbe coast oppo- 
site Madflgascar between 22 <^ and 28° S. 
lat., supposed by some to bave been the 
Ophir of the time of Solomon. Otlier 
regions in which gold is found are the 
GbtOei ICmintains ui Little Thibet, Central 
Asia, India, MalaooSy China, Japan, Formosa, 
Cejkn, Jara, Snmatin^ and the Philippines. 

Until lately, nearly all the gold of com- 
ante came from Asiatic Rassia and ]Mcxi- 
fv. bat recent discoveries of pold in Cali- 
oiia and Australia have opened new and 
virt sources of supply. 

He imports into India, of bullion are 
rjiauous. The export of bullion from Lon- 
eooto the nndermeationed countries during 
IbiixiBOotlis ending dlst December 1856, 
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^ Total £17,806,940, in 1856, agains^ 

^'^224,610 in 1855: from the Mediter" 
'^wrn ports, during the twelve months* 
^.?(X) of pold and £2,025,510 silver, 
•"i ertraordinary amounts despatched via 
"on^trtone and Doyer to IVance, of 
*faiehae aeoifate records are obtainable. 
"1 reportiDg on tiie state of the bullion 
j^ket, they pive the subjoined as the 
prices. In a recent publication it 
JJ*jrted that, within the last five years, 
|j|vthr'>fbQr millions of specie bas been 
*^i"Ml)j CSalontta and Bombay akme. 



GOLD. 
Bombay. 



Total. 

18.'51-52...Rs. l.(u-;.72.753.. 2,49,f?n, 184... 4^15,86,937 
1862.53... „ 2, 23,05,7tf 6... 3,49,66,251 ..5,78,72,047 
1858^4... „ 1,67,82,200.. 2.12,90,787... 8,8Q,72,987 
13n|.55... „ 67,87.340., 61.08,000 .. 1,3 1,95,94« 
1865.66... „ 3,71,67,761... 6,81.00,445... 9,32.68,206 

Total Ks. 9,96,16350 14,57,89,278 84^58,45,123 

The drain towards China is almost as 
great, and both, together, cnuRc a withdrawal 
of some seven millions a year frorn the cur- 
rency of Europe. In connection with tho 
above, it may be interesting to show {he 
amount of gold. 



Imported from Calcntta 
into Madrup, from let 
I^ovember lti55 to 3 tut 
October 1866. 
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Exported from Madrafl to 
Subordinate T'orts, from 
Ist November 1853 to 
81ft Oofeober 186& 
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Mr. Wood's statistics of the trade of Cal- 
cutta shows the following imports of gold 
and silver: 



1851.52 
1862.53 
IS&a..')-! 

1854- 65 

1855- 50 
lb5t)-67 
1857.58 
18-')8.r)9 
186U.60 
1860-61 
1861^ 



Gold. 
£ 

449,268 

673,f>lG 
464.1 5U 
326,565 
1,028,966 
793,028 
988,220 
1,171,069 
1,437.198 
1.422.091 
1.619,562 



Silver. 
£ 

2,069,755 
2,8*22,r,2S 
1,665,060 
383,913 
4,750,020 
6,812,689 
6,857,846 
3,91fi,r77 
3.856,926 
2,690,089 
2,643,089 



10.276,066 87,367,041 

In 1848 the total amount of gold in nse in 

the world was estimated by the best autho- 
rities at about £600,000,000 sterling and 
the annual supply wa,s believed to be be- 
tween eight millions and nine millioDs sterl- 
ing. From the influx consequent on the 
opening of the gold fields of California and 
Australia, tho amount in hand, in 1858, was 
computed at about £820,000,000 sterlinr^, 
equivalent to about 205,000,000 ounces troy 
or 8,542 tons. Great as tho amount seems, 
it could be all contained in a oubic bloek of 
gold only 23 fbet in diameter. The gold 
coinage in Great Britain, France and tho 
United States amounted in 1843, to 
£4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,800,000 
or nearly ten-fold as large. H. D. R. p. 189. 

I» ludiUf scales of gold are found in tho 
gravel of river-beds over a great extent of 
country. The probability is, therefore, that 
the gold quarta is praoticallj ineadliaafttible. 
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GOLD. 

But no prnctical man lias yet tested this 
qaariz by roasting aiid cruBhiug 11, so hs to 
defcermine whether the per-oentage of gold 
prodaoed wonld repay the expense of work- 
ins^ on a large scale. In the process of 
quartz- crushiug the qaartz is tirst calcined 
in ftn ordinary kiln to iieiiti the process 
of cmsbing ; after being broken into smaller 
pieces, it 8ubsc(|nently \iudcrgoes the stamp- 
ers. Bat a couimuu Hour mill tbe ordinary 
chert or mill-stone grit, will crush it better 
than any and millers aver that this work 
wears them less than even «^rin(Hiie Indian 
corn. The crushed or ground quartz llows 
with a stream of water into slime pits and 
labyrinths t^f narrow pipes, at the entrances 
of which the particles of gold sink accord- 
ing to their specific gravity. For the reduc- 
tion of sUver, copper, lead, and iron, compli- 
oated processes are nece.<)sary. But, in the 
separation of gold, a simple mechanical opera- 
tion is all that is required to extract 
the metal from its matrix, whether that 
matrix be qnarts, or slate, or granite. Where 
silver and copper particles ore associated 
with gold, finer processes are however 
neoessary for theb separataon ; but for com- 
mercial purposes it wonld be snflicient to 
make the rude separation we have indicated 
on the spot where the gold qaartz exists. 
A ton of Virginian quarts was nrand to yield 
1 OB. 7 dwts 7 gr. of pure gold, or nearly an 
ounce and a half. Half an ounce per ton if 
worked upon the spot where tbe qaartz is 
fonnd wonld pay all expenses. About three 
quarters of an oonce can bo obtained ttom 
Welsh quartz. 

Hold is often mentioned as an article of 
commerce. 

In the Bible (I. Kings, c. 9, v. 26) about 
1,000 B. C. Solomon, king of all Israel, 
*' made a navy of ships in Eziongebcr, which 
is beside Eloth on the shore of the Bed Sea, 
in the land of Edom." And these ships 
brought gold, silver and precious stntu-s 
from Ophir and Tbarshish in such quauti- 
tiet that king Solomon *' exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches," Silver was 
so plentiful at his Conrt flint it was "ac- 
coauted uothioff of." The king's drinking 
enpa wore nMde of pnre gold, and his 
shields were ooTCced with beaten gold. It 
has never been satisfactorily settled where 
Ophir and Tbarshish were situated, bat we 
are distinctly told that the navy of Thftrshish 
brooght *' gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks," and it has been surmised by 
some writers that Tbarshish was either China, 
or some islands in the Ghina seas. Ophir, 
is also supposed to have been some district 
or port in the Aed Sea^ on the East Coast of 



GOLD. 

Africa, or on the Malabar Coast or Coast of 
Malacca. The " precious stonei^' wliieh king 
Solomon procured from Ophir are specially 
referred to. Some Portnf:;'npso historians, 
have supposed that it was Sofala, or 
some other plaqe near the mouths of the 
Zambezi, on the east coast of Africa, whence 
the Tharsliisli fleet brought the rich mer- 
rliandise which contributed so much to the 
.splcudourand magnificenceofSolomon'sking. 
dom. The Tbarshish fleet is, howew, said to 
have arrived at Kziorgebcr only once every 
three years, from whicli we may fairly infer 
that the vovago was a considerable one, or 
the ships had to with the S. W. men- 
Roons and return with the N. E. winds, or that 
the}' made a tnifficking voya<^e from one place 
to another until the cargo Avas sold and an- 
other shipped. Ships or boats coasting from 
the ned Sea to the mouths of the Zambesi 
would scarcely take three years for such a 
voyage. We are incliued to believe, there- 
fore, thftt king Solommi'a navigators cross- 
ed the open seas and traded with IndiA and 
China. 

Eziongther^ on the ahoros of the lied Sea, 
(I Kings ixand26,) is a little port aft tlie 

head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Ked Sea. This town more naturally l^e- 
longed to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather 
to ^eir friends the Egyptians. Itwaaaftetw 
wards called Berenies by the Ptolemies; 
and its place is still pointed out by the 
Egyptian name of the valley in which it 
stood as Wady Tabe, the valley of the dty, 
and is no doubt the town known seven cen- 
turies later under the name of the Golden 
Bercnice,and not many miles from tbe modem 
Sooakin, where gold was more common than 
in every other place of tr^de. Solomon *s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, bronrrht 
home chieBy gold from Ophir. From 
Ophir they also brought precioos atonea 
and ebony. ShaiptfM Butorjf of Sgupt, Y6L I, 
p. 107. 

There are, however, conflicting opinions 
amongst the learned as to the meaning of 

Ophir, whether it was a country or it be the 
Arabic verb, Afr, fo flow, tn rtish in, to pass 
on. If the latter etymology bo the correct 
one, whatever place produced gold, would 
be styled Ophir by the Hebrews. There Sfe^ 
at present, in tho Eastern Archipelago two 
places called Mt. Ophir — one of them a mouu- 
iain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district 
9,770 feet above the sea, to which the name 
was given by the PorfuL'nese, and they ^^VQ 
the same name to a mountain 40 miles N. of 
the town of Malacca, 4,000 feet high. la 
the vicinity of both of ihlUl gold hM bcQII 
obtaaned.— JBtibNors 403. 
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The Malabar coast, in particular, it is recently in Oman. Gold is mentioned by 
t)>oiij^ht must be ricli in gold, for tbo j^olo- tbe ancient writers, and in alt probability 



g^ical formation of the couiitry is very simi- 
litr to thut which led Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son to furctcU the uxistcuce uf gold in Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, tradition indicated the 
mineral wealth of this part of India ; and 
soriio writci's si't ft)rtli the o[)iiiif>n — an 
opinion, by the way, which is strongly ad- 
vocated by i[r. ^lax Muller in his rcceut 



it will be found when tbe coautry is better 
explored, but at present it is not known to 
exist iu Arabia. 

Malabar. A Oommifctee appointed by the 

l^[adr{is Govcnunetit in 1^32 to eniisidor 
Lieut. Nicolfion'a procccJiugs, . repoi-tid 
that nearly tlje whole of the province of 



lectures <>n the science of langaagc — that Malabar, except that part immediately along 

Malabar is the Opliir of Scripture. Undoubt- , the coast cDnsiists of lofty tiu)niitaiiis covered 
edly Berenice, on the sboi'es of the lied I with dense fore.st or thick jangle. The cliain 
SttH, >vas one Ophir. Even while the more immediately connected with the gold 
l»old of Ethiopia may have only been j washing is formed of the Koondah and 
picked up by tlie nnsettled trihes of the j Mokoorty Hills to the south-east of Calient 
desert, it had yet been a source of great ^ and Neilgherrie.s to the east, and tbe Wy- 

" naad mountains to the uorlh-east. These 

send off numerous lateral ranges between 
wliieli are chief valleys in most places close- 
the produce seemed boundlH.s.s. The gold j ly covered wiih forest. The most exk'nsivo 



wiialth to Ethiopia ; but when Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians and its 
mines were worked by Ei^yptian skill, 



was found iu quartz veins wilnin a 
slaty rock, at various spots in the Nubian 
desert, between Derr on tlie Nile and Sona- 
kin on the coast. They were said to bring 
in, each yuar, the improbable sum of 
thirty-two millions of mtnn, seventy 
niiUions sterling, (Diod. Sic. lib. i. 40.) as 
was recorded in tho liieroglyphics under the 
figure of the king ui tho Meumouium, who 
is there offering the produce to Amnn-ra. 
To these mines criminals and prisoners 
taken in war were sent in chain.s, to work 



of thesu is tliat uf Nclamboor iucludmg 
nearly the whole of tiie Eraaad talook, 

bounded on the east by the Xeilgherries, on 
the north l)y Wynaad, on the north-west by 
a lateral range running south from the 
ghauts called the Wawoot Hills, and on the 
south by the Koondah and Mookoorty moun- 
tains. Fi'om these, on all sides, innumerable 
mountain streams descend, and uniting near 
Nelamboor, form the Beypoor nver, ot con* 
siderable magnitude, which falls into the 
sea about ciglit miles to tho southward of 



under a guard of soldiers ; and such was i Calicut. In the mountainous district of 
their unhappy state, banished from the light Wynaad, streams in the same manner 



of heaven, and robbed of everything that 
makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
priests represented this as tbe punishment 
of the wicked sonis in the next world. No 
other known mines were so rich. From the 
word, Nonb, gold, the country received tho 

name of NnbiiL, or the laud of gold, and gold the obsei vations of tbe Committee went, the 



descend through every valley and unite into 
I.'u tro livers which fall into the Canvery in 
il;u Mysore and Coimbatore countries. Tbe 
committee reported the whole of the above- 
mentioned mountains to be of primitive for- 
mation. In the Nelaniboor valley, so far as 



was slii()ped from the port afterwards by 

the Ptolemies named the Golden Berenice. 
Gold was henceforth more abundant in 
Egypt than in any other country iu the 
wofld ; and food and every natural pro- 
duct must have been dearer, UnlLi 
these circumstances, while they may have 
imported iron and copper from Cyprus, oil 
and silver ftom Gbeeoe, with a few other 
articles from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. The 
gold mines helped the people's industry iu 
performing i^eir great works in building 
and in war; but atlcr a time it nndermised 
that industry, and made the country an 
easier and richer prey for its neighbours. 
{Sharpy's HUtory of ilgijpi Vol. I. p. 89.) 

In Arabmt silver, iron, lead, and copper, 
•le met with in difiereut parts* the last, 



prevailing rock is gneiss, a stratified grauitio 
rock. Above this, in niost places, is a species of 
clay-ironstone, which from its softness, ena- 
bling it to be cut into the form of bricks for 
building, received from Dr. Buchanan thename 
of laterite. li is the overlying rock of tho 
whole count i-y between the ghauts and tho 
sea to the westwai'd, and many uf the smaller 
hills are entirely formed of it. ** When firesh 
dug it is perfectly ssctile, but on exposui-eto 
the heat of the sun, and to tho weather it 
becomes of considerable hardness. So far as 
the gold mines are concerned, it may be con- 
sidered to be a deposit fornu d in the lapse 
of ages, from the gradual ili.^integration of 
the immense mountain masses in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in which process part of the pre- 
cious oro may be supposed to have been 
washed down along with the earthy psriides. 
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noLi). 

However tliis may bo, it is certain that gold ; Arlipommboor 
exiRts more or lees abondmitiy in the whole i Todakal river. 



GOLO. 

river, a feeder of the 



of tlio coantry on the western side of the 
gbats in every f;trcnm \vhi(!li fakes its rise 
from the Kooudab, Neiigherry, and Wynaad 
mountains, and in the sands of the sea'shore 
ahnig the wliole of South Malabar. It is 
throuL'hout in the form of minute grains. 
One of the persons examined st^ited that he 



Arankynm river, diaembogatng at Gara* 

londy. 

Jieypore liver — gold is found in tho beda 
of the several branohes of this river -which 

flow tiiroQf^h the Nelamboor valley» before 

they all unite above ^Iiinibaaf Aiiiraildy. 
Caranipoya or Carumbye river rises like 



had once or twice seen a piece as heavy as a the PouRi>oya, q. t. with whioh it unites at 

gold fanam (about the I-80th part of an ounce I PooUiumpara in Wynaad, and tiieir united 

Troy), but in all the specimens examined by stream is then called Pnmdy-paya, but this, 
the Committee, tlio portions were iuQuitely | on approaching the ghauts, again divides 



smaller. The principal wasliings are in the 

Emaad, "Wyna:id, Ncddiiifraiiaiul, Koorme- 
naad, Calicut, and SiiL-i-imad (ulooks, but 
Lieut. Nicolsou, who during ISoU, and 1831 
and 3^ was employed, with a body of pioneent, 
to ascertain the value of tlio ^^nld mines in 
^lalabar, then distincJly statcil tliat he had 
traced the source of the gold to ita matrix, 
in the rocks of the Coondah and Mookoorty 
Hills ; in one of bis later reports he men- 
tioTidl that the mincri^ in ^lalabav trPnorally 
pursue the vcius of quartz, and wash the 
portions of rock and wrth oompoeing them 
from a belief that they are most productive. 
About ten years subsequent to this, ('a[>t. 
Newbold remarked tliat where plutonic 
rocks come iu contact with the primary 
shists a greater tendency to metallic and 
Bilicions development is observed, and from 
tho Himalaya to Cajic Comorin, in the Mala- 
yan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the 
Barman Empire, and in Hnngaty it is in 
veins of quartz, ferru<;Inou8 quartz and 
their alluvium that gold is found in 
the greatest abundance. The gold rocks 
in the Madras Central Museum show the 
same faet of (inavtznze roeks being t!:c ma- 
trix of the gold in Southern India. In 1703, 
Mr. Duucan, Governor of Bombay, ordered 
a minnte report to be made to him on tho 
snhject of the mines in Malabar, which still 
continue to be worked very industriously 
by the uuti\ es of the country. Afterwards in 
1831, Mr. Sheffield the Collector of that pro- 
vince made their exisfenec known to Govern- 
ment, when he stated tliat gold dust, weigh- 
ing 11,44U fanums had been collected in a 
few of the talooks there : for gold is found in 
all the rivers of the ^lalabar ])rovincc, from 
the stream which (alls into the sea at liiatoor 
about b miles north of Calicut, as fur south 



into two streams and the main hraaoh called 

in the Nelamhoor valley, the CarambgC^ 
rushes down the AUiumpuUy cberom. 

CaVictU. Pooioowye river in Calieot 

talook. 

Iroopoonjay river in Calicut tidook. 
Cooilernapoya river, a feeder of the Bey- 
pore river. 

Cararotirpoya rivor, descends from Devalla 
to the right of the x'uad through the Carcoor 
pjiss to ji)in the Poonapoya river. 

Capul Mines. 

Carembat jungle near Carcoor. 
Cumbalia JSuliay, one of the Chalamallj 
range doee under Nellialnm. 
Emaad vis. 



jOoddaloor 
iKoorncnmid t alok, rib 
I Ponam river 
Oaeatode (periiaps thi^ Puonooa „ 
same as Carcatode.)iMarootheyl, river 



Ariabode rirer 
Aripanaad lull 
Carcatode 



tr 



f» 
«f 

If 

»» 



^raroothey, 
Mooryatha, 
Malanoom, „ 
Pal lav Ivof)th rif«r 



Pathillypa,ddom „ 

PoolaJcottu 

Pootoo Piryarate river 

Varoor 



as the numerous streams flowing through the and immediate vicinity of Devalla and the 



Palghaut valley, wln'ch form ttieir junetion 
about 1 5 miles lielow I'aulgliantclierry to the 
great Ponauy river, and some ol wiiich rotach 
the sontliom boundary between Cochin and 
Malabar about one hundred and ton miles to 
tho Bouth-caat of Calicut. 



Catehapoora river 
Kddakara river 
Karamanna river 
Karoto, 
Uootakel, 
Kakatode, 
Moothoota 
Morootingat 
Mnnnakat, 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from tl.c 
Wynaad into the Nolamboor valley to ju.a 
the Poonapoya river. 
Kutr-1 ainbara on the bankof theCoodoois 

Po)'a river. 

Manibaat-angady, see Beypoor river. 

Malabar, the matrix of the gold ore issnp- 
pOBcd to bo in tlie njountains and hills of 
Malabar, and in many elevated spots ifl 
tho vallevs of Nelamboor and Mookoortr, 



Koondali and Neilgherry mountains, aiiJ 
that Avhich is fmuid in the beds of rivers 
and other mountain sireiuus seems to bo 
brought down by the monsoon rains. 
Mulliulum. 

Mooadttiry and Maneecote. 
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Xedtngenaad Talook. 

Alliporam river in Nedinj^enaad. 
Poundaloor river in Nediii«;enaiicl. 
Nelamboor vjiliey — tlie niiues are here 
■nunermble : the principal however, are in 
tfie Ibickest part of the jangle immediately 
wader the Wynaad Hills and near the follow 
' / viilriu'es belon<ifiiig to the Teeroopaad of 

.Vf i.iiuboor, viz. 
I Coodruiubat, Kutcljapoora. 
' Cooramfaal, see Neelamboor. 

Knlcfaapoora, sec Nelamboor. 
I Hoondairy, see Neelamboor. 
Manneecote, see Neelamboor. 

Parparangaddy. Tlic sands on the sea 
bfcdc't between Farparangaddy, Camlondy 
wti i>ey poor. 

Poonapoya or (Golden river, rises in the 
Pir»I Mallah N. E. of Mookooi f y forming 
|»t oftbe main chain of the XeilLclicrrle.s. 
Tie Poena poy a descends the Tiioiuitains bc- 
iveea AUiam Puilay and tbe Carcuor Cher 



OOIiD. 

SoiUh^mMahraUa Country. Abont the year 
1830 the attention of the late Captain 
Newbold was drawn to the ufoUl districts 
in the l>harwar and Belgaum collec- 
torates, when travelling throagli Damul, and 
p. 44, Vol. xi. of the Madras Lit. Joomal 
gives his report of the gold that ho saw 
there, in the bed <}f a rivulet at Sattoor, n 
few miles from Dlioni, in the Kiijjputgode 
rani^e of hills near Uaiuui. Also in tho 
sands of the Hnrti rivnlet, in the same range, 
a few miles to the south ofCliulduk; and 
he mentions that gold likewise exists in the 
Kir t'llook of the Dharwar collecfornte, near 
Chik ^luli^ooud. The gold of tho Kupput- 
gude range seems mixed with silver, for he 
obtained a small button of tiiat metal firom 
the auriferous ore cclleofced in tho sands near 
Dhoiii, ami Ik; stil)set[tifMit!y discovered a 
grey .silvei- ore in a Inv^muut of quartz that 
lie picked u^) there. There luts not been 

- * - ...w ^^.^ recorded any account of theprodacts of the 

Slid i^I^ tefoTO Tt^ torm^^^ of Malabar, but in washing the 

Ctrmmbye, it receives both the Kelhikum- 1 o^' ^''o Kuppntgode range, there 

poTtand Ganooopoya. i f'- hhick sand (inonachanite) which 

, . I Captaiti Xowbold supposed to be probably 

aa , , , , , , , I derived from the decomposition of the dykes 

CsnuondyorKadaloondyon the soabeach, ' - - - - i 



Parparangatly in the Shernmid Talook to 
Car»k>..iady and theticc to BeypoJ'O — the seti 
todi iieUvcen tlteao phices. 



of basaltic rock, or tbe greenstone and horn- 
blende rocks in the vicinity. Native goldp 

washers are in the habit of going out after 
the monsoon and washing tho heavy deposits 
Teeroowalay or Teermoulay a lull near I of crushed quartz (detritus) which the rains 
"■hmt Angady, about 150 feet above the 1 bring down from the Kupputgode Hills. Dr. 
fcfd of the Bey pore river. Teeroowatnbady Clarke, of Australia, however, having written 
(fi>ision of Pol wye, North of the Oeypore to the Bombay Government informing them 
r.>vr isamoiintaiu stivaiii whicii, (U ne nding that, having studied a geological nuip of 
Gbaubs to the left of tho road tiwough Indi», he could point out to them, with 
ifce Tamberoherry pass, runs throagh tho certainty, where gold must exist, theGovem- 
T^ralx:reherry and Pal wye distiicts aud : ment appointed Captain Aytonn, of the 
turm^a junction with the great Beypore river ■ Bombay Artillery, to survey tho Knpput- 
t*;iweeu Panroor aod Slierwaddn, and oppo- gode Hills, ami report whether they con- 
lite to Mapotn-am, iu tho Ki iuuul Talook. tained goKi or iron Captain Aytoun in 185*2, 
Poooey Hill in Tiroowally Talook. j found gold m the sand forming the beds of 
Poulyode „ „ „ \ nullahs, which are mountain torrents in the 

T<x)dakul river a feedn- of the Poonan}'. niiny season and almost dry daring tho rest 
Wynaad, al^n e tlie tihauts, gold is found of the year. The narticles of gold were, 
m Parkmeetii, a hiLjher table laud, between liowovor, almost intinitesiinal. An Anstra- 
^uautoddy and Naraboliacotta, at a place liau colonist, Mr. Lo Souef, who had come 
tdled ChoUyode in Nonanaad and Nillialum ' to India on other business, having heard, 
uui Ponaoy in Muopeyatiaad, it is likewise mention of Capt. Aytuun's discovery examin- 
foand at De valla luid its immediate vicinity . ed the locality and reported that he had, aa 



iaNambiila^'otta 

Cholyc^de iu .Monanaad in Wyujuid. 
DevaiU and its viciuity in Wynaad. 
Monanaad, in Wynaad. 
3>I«>opeynaad, in Wynaad. 
-Manan toddy, in Wynaad. 
Nambalacutta. in Wynaad. 
Nillialum, iu Mopeyuaa^, see Wynaad. 
Pitfk Meetti in Wynaad. 



he say.' 

' * Found gold in payable quantities in 
the bed of a small river, close to the viU 
I lage of Soortoor, and bearing abont west 
I from it. This river extends for many miles, 
aud at every place — say every oOO yards, 
for about eight miles in the bed of the creek, 
, where I washed the drift, I found gold. I 



1 also sunk two shafts to make sure tlj at gold 
Poonaoy in Moopeyaoaa, see Wynaad. i existed in the bed rook, and from a handful 
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of dirt taken from one of theso hoica I ob- 
tftined f^oiA, The other pit filled with water 

so rapidly that I was unablo to descend to 
the bottom. To work the bed of this river 
with advantage and profit it will be neccs- 

eaiytobave it drained In oneofmj 

letters from Dbonee I stated that I liad 
found ft promising quartz reef, and that in a 
fow days I should be able to report upon its 

f>ld>bearing qoalitieB ; bat upon reflection 
tbonght it better to abandon tho idea of 
openin}^ np a reef nntil I liad mndo sure of 
the existence of fluvial or alluvial gold. Now 
thftt I hRve amsertained this fiust, I wonid 
adviso that one reef be opened at Dlinncc^ 
and the other at Huttee Kuttee. It is tuv 
firm opinion that the pat t of the territory I 



GOLD. 

coursoft, occnpjing the slopes and flats, the 
bed rock in every case being exposed mon 
or less, denoting a very scanty supply of 
wa.sh-dirt, the native j^^ld washers (a very 
limited body) confining their operations to 
a stratara not exceeding five incha in 
depth. Twelve days work at Soortoor yiel i- 
inf^ from two to three rupees worth of goM, 
(about a penny weight) and he never iu the 
wholo connte of his experience met with sneb 
careful and eflectnnl washinjr ns theirs, snr- 
passinff even the Chijiese. wlio in Austrvlia 
arc considered perfection iu that respect. 
I may here remark, he adds, that theeoantr; 
between Belgaum and Dharwar presents to 
tho eye of the experienced far greater in- 
duccmuut in a geological point of view to 



have surreyed for gold had not been ocean- prospect than the Dnmal Hills ; and sbonU 
submerged, and, consoqnently, that these I anyone be induced to mako a trial, let them 

quartz reefs will pive a more constant rctnrii al\vH\'H bo;u' in mind tliat quartx to be 
of gold than those of Anstmlia. I may , payable onght to show gold, say in every 
mention that tho majority of the reefs in tho third or fourth piece broken. 
Knppntgood Hilln run nearly north and 
Boutli ; nil troUl-ln'nritiq' roofs in Australia 
ami California run in this direction." 



Subsequently Mr. J. Schott wrote to the 

Times ot Lidia stating that tlio LToolo^ical 
position of this part of the country points 
out the presence of gold; yet there are so 
many ob<;tacles to tbe profitable working of 
it that, ho adils, I atn snrprisod sf) much 
thought has been bestowed on the matter. 
The quartz Jio says, oocnrs in strata very 
much contorted, and is consequently 
found j)ici ciii<^' tho rock iu all directions 
of tlio eompass. Tho quartz, al.so orcnrri 
principally as small leaders or veins, 
and anything like a permanent and 
workaI)li« reef is rarely met with ; but, in- 
dependent of this as steam power is tho 



f!ededD!!^(ri'clsyB''Ih'.>'ij. Fnrtlier to thoeasi, 
the same kind of black sand is mixed witli 
the gold found in the bed of the river at the 
village ofCanahelly, near Bellary. IthMb**" 
roporte«l that gold has been detected in (.'if 
Cuddapiih (•()lK-ct<ir.-ii<', bnt it seom.<? nnlikelr 
to have escaped the notice of Dr. Voyse^, 
mentions the fact of a larc^o pr(»[)OTtioo «f 
silver l>ein£» found in thesulphnretof Iwd™* 
covered 1 ."» miles in a N. K. diroctioTi fr^'" 
tho branch of the Penaai-, .south of Ca<iJ^ 
pah. The only other places, intlwO«W 
districts, where gold is authoritatively ocn- 
lioned as occurrintr, is at Snttaneul, wbere 
Heynos at p. 343 of his Tmcta describes il>s 
having been discovered near Royaccttabf 
far from Psngampillay, near HnrrytJroo?' 

Tliero sofMus no doubt that tlie ^oU\ i"the-"« 
auriferous rivulets is only wa»he<l down from 



only means we can employ to reduce a ; the neighbouring hills, and many yW* '8* 
large quantity of quarts in the shortest pos- ; Captain Newbold suggested that tJie 

filhle tinn^, the ah.«enco of timlx'r for tim- sliould be ciuvfnlly cxamiiu'd ovcry <0 or 
bering up tho mine, as the procesH of exeava- oO yards, and the spot where tiio P'^'^"'?'; 
tion proceeds, in tho shaft and tunnels ; also | of gold no longer appear, most dilig*""*'). 
to burn the quarte aflher tlie manner of lime ; explored, the atljacent rock laid bare, ami 
in order to free it from tho many volatile nooossnry an excavation inado into it, 
and pernicious motrds which too often with our more perfect knowledge, \ 
interfere with tho process of amalgamation , matrices of tiii.s oic, tbe explorer, han""^'"'" 



if crushed in the crude state, the positions j hand, might strike at once at the 



ve\n> 



are so fow in which alluvial mining is carried 
on by tlie natives, and also the results aro 
so insignificant, added to the total absence 
of COSMO gold, he concludes that the reefs are 
worthless, and, could discern nothing in 
them to wftiTant the belief that tbev are 
payable. The alluvial deposits, he con- 
fidently fitated will never pay, ss the deposit 
in which the gold occurs is confined to a 
few insignificant nuUas and blind water 



qnartz that traverse tbe rooks sdjsoeot'* 

the «fold rivers. ^ , . 

Near CanevehuUv in the BeHary distn**** 
nuUah takes its Hue about a e«^» /^."^ 
Bavehully taluk, a hnralet of Mydoor luW 
Harpnnhnlly taluk, at a hill called Jf».9«* 
cullygoodda. There is also another nnll»J^ 
called Shegabulla rising in the '^i^' ' ^ 
and runs into the Baeiraly tank, where J 

i« ] A wit" 

say gold sand was formerly foonU' ^ 
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caanot procure more gold than will pay him tion made of Any gold in the Masuiipatnm 



for his days labour, 

Central Provinces. Further north in the 
Central Proviuces, Mr. Burr describes gold as 
occurring in many of the rivers in tho Nag- 
pore district, and gold dnst is now fonnd in 
beds of rivers aft Pnrnalia, Cliota Nng^pore. 
ffokl tlust i.s extracted from sand in the 
beds of rivers in Mauubhoom and PHlamow, 
but not in Inrgo qaautitia<. Qold dust is 
fonnd in the Paiqdhar xrallah, in the Seonee 
district- Tlie little stream rises in the 
Konye ranijo of hills, and lulls into the 
river Wjne-Guugah. The gold is obtained 
by traahiog the sand, and the natives suy 
they never get more tliati fonr nnnas worth 
by a days work, and would con.sider it un- 
lacky if they did, as the goddess who is 
rapposed to make it wonld dien leave their 
locality. 

Gold i.s found in the Balatrhat, hein<^ wa.sh- 
ed in the Deo and S« n rivers, in the Sou- 
bera nulla near the Panohera ghat in the 
Dbauna pargannah, and in the 19ara river 
of tho Mau tract ; but the quantity obtainable 
scarcely repays the hiboururs. 

Qold is also washed in the sands of the 
Bsnjar river, an affluent of tho Nerbnddah. 

Gold is washed in Bastar from tho sands of 
the Kutri river, and towards Pi'attapur, and 
hi the ftrfcs of the Kntri and Indravati rivers. 

Gold particles arc found in some of the 
nalln.s of tho Chandah district, and diamonds 
and rabies were formerly obtained near 

Hifderabad. In the Hyderabad Terr! torie.«», 
p)ld has been mentioned as occurring atGood- 
aloor, or Godalore, on the Godavery , wh ere 
the late 0r. Walker, (p. 184 of Vol. XVI. of 
thelfadras Lit. Society's Journal,) mentions 
its occurrence, where tho Kiinighere and 
Cnmmamet Circars meet, and also in sevei'al 
nallalui that feed the Oodavery from the 
sonth. It is washed for, also, in the bed of 
the river, nearly opposite Marrigudnm, in the 
^^f^gni' talok, also where the Kinarsani 
nalla falls into the Godavery a little below 
Badmchellnm. 

Dalrymplc's Orientnl Repository (Vol. II, 
p. 472) mentions that in the bod of the 
Godavery near its debonchnre are fonnd, 
nmethysr, pnrnet, crystal, onyx, luid jasper, 
RTid that ffohl dnst, is found in many places so 
boon as the roonsooa doods have subsided. 



or Qnntoor collectorates, nor do the speci- 
mens of rocks irom these distriots in the 

Central ^Museum indicate the presence of 
the ore there. In the Nelloro collectorate, 
however, Dr. Voysey mentions tho occur- 
rence of copper in the veins of white 
quartz, — and ar Callastry in the North 
Arcot cf)llcctorate, he states that tho quarts 
rook contains lead ore mixed with silver. 

Gold mines are monti<medl7Heyne(Traots 
p. 342) as being worked at Sattcrprul a few 
miles ivom Pungumpilly. — (Cat. Ex., 1862.) 

S'tiitlt India. Gold, writes Mr. liurr, occurs 
in Coimbatore and the sonthem declivities of 
the Xeiljj^horry Hills Capt. Xewbold quotes 
Vol. 1 , p. ol4 of Sir Whitelaw Ainslie's 
^luturia Medica that gold was discovered 
by the late Mr. Mainwaringin thcMadnra 
district, where it occurs mineralized by means 
ofzincj-'on-stitulin;:^ a blende which ho thought 
resembled BomuwLat tiiu schemnitz blende of 
Hnngary. 

The streams mnning throuirh the Panl* 
ghaut valley, which unite about fifteen, 
miles below Palghautcherry and form th& 
great Ponany river, are repeatedly mea->- 
tinned as containing gold ; and in Jnno- 
1832 Lieut. Nicnlson visited Darampooray, 
at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, Sattia^ 
mnngalnm, Donagancottah, Addivamn or 
Stremogoy and Metsipollum, where gold, it 
is stated, is to bo found and saw also tho 
gold sands of Polygouuth, aboat 46 miles 
from Dindtgnl. Natives likewise wash for 
gold at the brancb of tho Canvery^ which 
run."? past 1 )arampooram. 

Neil'jhti i ies. When describing the gold of 
the Knppotgode range, Capt. Newbold men- 
tions the e.\ist«noeof il>'' re around the base 
(jf the Ncil^'lii'rry and Kuondali mountains, 
in the W'yuaad. Lieut, iiicolson, indeed, 
when working in Malabar stated that he 
had fairly traced the strata that contain prold 
in the direction of tho Koondah and ^loo- 
koorty liills, but his report was not subse- 
quently confirmed. <}old, however, occurs in 
tho Carcoor Pass, and at Do valla : and 
specimens of the rorks, from the L^nld mines 
at the latter place, are now in tho 
Madras Central Mnsenra, and a specimen 
of the gold rocks at (loondaloor. Mr. Burr, 
(p. 72 Vol. XII. of M. L.S. J.) also Tuoutions 
the southora declivities of the Xeilglierry 



Northern Oman. Gold washing is carried i monntains as gold dntrtots : Br. Bensa is 
onttSnmbnlpiu e and Cuttackand also in tho however the only author who seems to state 



bediofthe Maliatiuddy and its afHuents. Ac- 
cording to the late Mr. Mason, the natives 
obtain a litUe gold by washing in the 
streams near Visagapatam. As we torn 
■oalhwards, however, we do not observe men- 



that j;<>Id has been found on tho plateau of 
these hills, below Gradation Hall. It is a 
belief that owin<,^ to the similarity of the 
rocks of the detritus to the quartz veins of 
tho Malabar coast, gold may bo found in 
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iheseliills. An officer, wholmd been employ- i which ihc Rev. Mr. IMnzzy contributed from 
edon tho Malabar coast, for the purpose of ; tho ^loUura district, several closely resembie 



uoeriaininfif the eziBtenge of gold in the | the iKtcks from the gold minM at and 
debntus of that coast, said that he fomul other places on the Western Coast. Gold, it is 
pold in tho cat f,]i on the side of one of tlie under.stood, was obtained in the Madura dis- 
hills of tho Uudabetta gmup facing the . trict, by tho late Mr. W. Maiawaring, iiit 
cantonment." { native snlphnret of xino ( blende \ 

Mysore. Captain Arthur of the Engineers Cojlon, Gohl ha,s been discovered it 
found Native troKl in ^[ysorp, disseminated ; Satfniirfvm in ('pylon, llani is said to be the 
in quartz, and also in an indurated clay: also Tamil name of (jeylou and to signily gold, 
some specimens crystaliEed, in minnte enbes. j bnt. ^old in Tamil is Ponnn.— Trafi»*nMh 
Caplain Warren discovered pold in Mysore \ alminn und Ti'HtS'Onutjffic. 
in 18U<», betwi.Kt Aunicnl and Pooncrnnorc, Vi-nlral Asin. Wood mentions a torrpd 
disseminated in quartz, and found it, also in . in Wakhim called Zcrzamen, probably Z^- 
the allnnal soiL Two specimens were sent j camin, ** Gold-frronnd," He also ssys (p> 
by lient. Pnoklefrom the vicinity ofBanga- i 382.) all the tributaries of the Oxv»vni» 
lon\ one in a nmtrix of dark blue quartz, tilo iti t^old. Gold dust is also imported 
and another in black sand, a sullicient 
quantity was proonred to make a ring. 
It is not known how long the natives 
have been working for pold at Bait- 
muugaluni just above the phats — buL 
Heyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the fact of the natives so en idl - 
ing thomsolvc.'s, in their leisure, and ihe 
fiiot is repeated by Sir Whitelaw Aiuslie and 



rom J'jUclie, in Kliotau. ( Yu/o CalAuy. I- 
p. ocxxzvi. AfghoMtiaa^') 

jAfyhaniHan. Gold and lapis Isnfi vt 

fVmiiil at Huladat, near Banu'aii, and a! 
Lstalif north of Cabul, also in the Cabul 
river and auriferous rocks occur ucar Can* 
dahar. 

Punjab 8aH BauM, Gold is foond » 
Dr. Chirke, the latter of whom remarks that | minute scales in the sandstone of ths SiB 



Ranp^c, in a lower range of hills runninc 
purullel to tho Himalayan chaiu, betweeo 
the rivers Indus and Jhclum and itisilf* 
fouiid in snnill (juantities in the sands of 
the Indu.s, Jhehun, nea.*^, atitl Sutiej ; b:it 
tho occupation of gold-wjishing is uot very 
roniuuerative, amounting ou an avengo to 

and 



gold was discovered in the ca-sti-ni provinces 
of Mysore by Licuf. Warren of H. M. .Sord 
llegimcnt iu i8u2, — who found it in the 
small nullahs or mts or breaks in the prronnd 
at Warrigum, a small village 4| miles W. 
of Baitnnin<;;'!diim, al.Ko on the hanks of the 
Palar river, and tho Pouian near Caargory : 

He fonnd gold also at Marooopinm three ' >»o» t'"^" f''""' 3d. to 6d. a (iuy, 
miles south of Warriirum, where jnines were ' ^''6 pi-oceeds ol tho annual K^^^^c oi 
worked by natives which had also 1,,.,.,, .u:'>l<|-wa8Uing amountod for one year ooi)' 
worked by Tippoo. Heyne likuwis-e (p, 41) ^ 

states that grid has been fonnd near the] Tibet. Gold is found on the huSa*^ 
hills to the S. K. of Ooscottah, and New- j the Basha stream, in Little Tibet. Vigw 

bold describes gohl as having been dis- has no doubt that the drnn or niarmot of 
covered by Captain Warren, near the Little Tibet, are the " ants as big as fox^"' 
Batterine hills. These sites in Mysore , noticed by Herodotus as throwing up 
might all he carefully examined, and the j Nagyr is celebrated for its gold wH^iut'^'^ 
river ore traced to its matrix The glacis- ( Tavernicr t.clls (p. lo6) that "to\v.i:-d 
like slope at tho foot of tho ^lysoro hill Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus in 
facing the town, where a crumbling grey territories of a i-aja, beyond tlie kingdom « 
chlorite rock exists, might also be looked j Chachmeir, there are three monntains dot* 
at. On the right hand side of tho Mercara i one by another, one of which pnxlnrc'' e^' 
road, about two miles west of the town of eellent gold, tho other granatw, and the tluw 
Hoonsoor a whitish sand will be observed, ^ Lapis Luzuli. — {Tuvcrnier Travtls, p. 1'^' 
in which, if \Tn.sIied, gold may be detected ; Tliokjalnng in latitude 33^ is the cl>ie^ 
and it might be looked for also between ' goM field of Western Thibet. It i.^ a laJ?* 
Yeddadora and Soligrani, about 16 miles ilo.solato plain abtnit; 1«'.,000 feet above 
from Hoonsoor. level of tiio sea, and iu 1808, the 

I sent by Captain Montgomerie saw a uogsrw 
The matrix rocks from tlie gold districts of [ weighing 75 tolas, or 2 lbs. Li Thibet 
the Madras Presidency, consist of steatite and gcdd tlehl.s are said to extend 
ferruginous quartz ; and such rocks are iUulok to Lhasa, or eleven degrees of Iw?^ 
abundant in Mysore and Madura. Indeed tude » 700 miles. They also exter.<i 
among the steatite and quarts specimens northerly, to between Aksn and Hi* ^untf- 
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irts of Cmtnl 



in gold 



and Chins, also 



'uiand its nei'jhhonrhnod. Tlio Indus 
of 1842, strewed with gold the iiekis 
acb, alxnre AUock, and tbe sanda of 
oUej and other Himalajan riven also 
'r. gold. Dr. Thomson found a nnm- 
■ people a little below Khapnln wnsli- 
>esand of the ludus for gold j bub the 
ee seemed to be vnry trifling, and tbe 
n m\j carried on during trinter, 
la1)nnr is of no valae for Other pnr^ 
ile purchased for a rupee Cpayini,', 
ilieves. a jrood deal nion^ than tlu; 



GOLD. GOLD. 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt 

Rnnije, p^ld is found in minute scales, 
and lias doubtless been derived irf»ni 
plutonic and inetaniorpliic rocks, the dis> 
integration of which has famished tlie ma- 
terial of which tlie strata of the series are 
eoniposc<l and in the Ix'ds of numerous nul- 
lalis which flow tlirougli the " meioceno" 
formatiouS) the sand is washed fur gold. 
Child seems to be obtained in the largest 
quantily towards the Indns, north of the 
SaltBange. The gold wash in of the Salt 
Ransfo are nearly all in the Jhilam district. 
In the year 168 cradles were at work, 

) tbe produce in gold-dust of one niau B i and they were t^xed from tts. 2 to 5 per 
r for three weeks. He supposed, how- 1 ** troon the total tax amounted to Rs. 525. 
he only worked orcasif)nall3'. — {Dr. ] In the streams where gold-sand is washed, 
t TmveU in Western Hi^HtUaya tind gv^iins of platitinm are occasionally found 
p. 212.) j in small quantities; the gold seekers call 

mtn CapUiin Hard wicke sa^s, gold { the metal safed sona," and reject it as 



K obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur 
d. Tbe rivers of Knroaon abonnd in 

^it, and this fweeions metal is some- 

I found in lartrc pieces. There is a 
nioeat Dango Bookpa, twelve days 
<ff S. E. of Mausarowar, and very 
rfitev say one has been disoorered 
m Goongeoo and ^lansurowar, which 
"aiaediately shut up by orders from 
The people told Captain Gerard 
' the sand of the river is washed 
itDbe free from all the lighter parti- 
it it mixed with quicksilver, and the 
is detected by ol^crvinpf the pieces 



useless, platinum has also been found in the 
Tavi river of Jaramu territory, and in the 

Kabul river at Naushera. 

At the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, there 
were specimens of gold from Karrar on the 
Markanda river iu the Amballa district ; 
from Spiti ; from tbe Bey as near Haripnr in 
Kangra dbtrict, from Lahaul, from the Jhi- 
lam river, from Kas Gabhir in the Jhilam 
district, from Attock and Hazara. 

Gold has been foond iu largo quantities 
between Umbalia and Kalkah. In the 
neigbbonrbood of Pateealah is a small monn- 
tain stream, where gold is washed for by the 



'Ht that metal, which is afterwards Soonjbir or gold- washers 



^ral€il by heat. — (Capl. Gerard's Ac- 
' f/ KoouawuTf p. lo5.) 
■Uis obtained from the sands of the 
* tod brtween Attock and Kalabah, 
^300 persons arcemployc<l in washing 
''id for gold, which occurs in small 
aed grains, (Hist, of the jPtwy, Vol. 1, 

« hss been supposed to oecnr only 

md, wa«hed down in greater or less 
fi^ce hy the rivers of the Punjab. A 

correspondent of the Delhi Gazette 
^1 said that while sinking an ex- 
"tittal ihaft in connexion with the 
^Hd tunnel, on the banks of the 
w, a veriiable gold mine was discovered, 
wthe stratum of slate a deposit of rich 
feons quartz was found. From the 
^^n&y the miueral seemed to contain a 
e proportion of gold. 

Gleghom mentions that a little gold- 
« brought across the hii^her ran^re 
""gli Chillis from the valley of the Indus 

gold washing is carried on to a cou- 



Jliinhtntmi. Gold is obtained in tlie sands 
of the river Bcyaa : in those of the Gnmti 
river : at Jompole in sand in the Morada- 
bad district. 

AssavK In Assam at Heerakhond, where 
diamonds also occur. Taveruier tells us (Tra- 
vels p. 156) that gold, "comes from the 
kingdom of Tipra, but it is coante, almost 
as bad as that of China." Gold dust is 
washed in the Dikerie river in the Tezporo 
district, but all the rivers iu the North of 
Assam probably contain tlio auriferous metal, 
and on approacliing the, small strata 
that exist in tbe hills, the gituns of metal 
found are of larger siae. Tbe value of the 
rrold on the spot is rupees 16 for a quan* 
tity of the weight of a rupee. The Assamese 
use no cradle. A spot is selected and after 
digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand ib taken 
out and washed bypassing water over it in 
any long leaf fonnd at hand. The dust is 
then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small (luantity of quicksilver addecl, 

^ the mass is then gently moved together, 

■"•ttteat— (C7(Vjr/ton* P«>yal> ^j^or/, I the meroury taking up the gold and leav- 
'^1 * ing the sand. The water is then drained 
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off ftntl tlio mrmiry with tho ^ohl placed iu ! and the streams that tumble from llie 
a piece of charcoal, the centre of wliich has | hijjh gmiite mountains between Yay and 
bvcu hollowed out; this is thou pat iuto the j Monmagou arc constantly * rolling duwu 
fire and the smelting takes place, the gold- | their golden band' iuto the valleys aromid. 
finder using a pic(!0 of bamboo as a blow j It has l)C('ii collected in small quantities, in 
pipe: when the whole mass is red hot, the | ti>e tin dei)o.sits east of Tavoy. Mr. O'Uiley 
charcoal containing the guld is taken out, ; found gold iu the tin from Heuzai, halt a 
dropped into water, and the shining metal | degree south of Tai« and almost all the 



appears. (Cut. Ex. iJ^G J.) Gold also OOOOrs 
in tlie Dirjumosh River, Assam. 

In Bunnah, gold dust is wa^ihed from the 
paiidsof many streams. It isfonnd near 
Bamo; alsn in the streams of the Kycn- 
Dwen river, ami in the sands of the streams 
in the vicinity of the coal mines of Thiugnl- 
han. Tiie washings in Bnrmah are prinoi- 
pally amongst the streams to the ca.<vtward 
of the Irawadi, though those to the west also 
yield it. The Kibiuug stream is one iu 
which it is thus sought. There are gold 
washings on a small scale, in many of the 
rivulets both of Pegu and of the valley of 
the upper Irawadi and of the Kyeu-dwcu 



creeks," says Dr. Helfcr, '* coming from the 
cjisteru or Siamese side of the Tenassrrim 
river, contain gold. The greatest quanuty 
is obtained dose to the old town of Tonseso 
rim where people wa^h it, and obtnin some- 
times out> anna's weight each, during the 
raiuy season." The richest deposit of gold 
in m Tenasserim Provinces, is, however, 
at the head waters of Tavoy river, -where 
it is found in an alluvial or diluvial forma- 
tion of red earth and pebbles, very similar 
to that in which gold is found in North 
Carolina. On the cast side of the moun- 
taius, at the base of which the deposit 
rests, "the Siamese Government," saya 
whicli may have been more productive in | Dr. Iforton, ''have several hundred men 
ancient times. Gold is successfully washed permanently occupied, each of whom it is 
in the streams, feeding the Irawadi near ! said is expected to deliver one tickal (al>out 
Tliika-dau, but never with auy system or i one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold diut 



skill. (Oldham m YMt Bmbany ) 

Auriferous deponte occur in the vicinity 
of Shoay Gween in the Province of Marta- 
bau. The gold discovered both in Assam 
and Martalmn is of considerable purity, the 
latter, Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in 
value to the averRge quality of Australian 
gold. Though not quite so abundant as in 



per annum,— The Bnrroeee anthorHieB in 

lurmer times also employed people in this 
work at the streams on the British side 
of the bouudary, but though the quantity 
then procured was greater than at preseoi^ 

this does not appear to have ever been con- 
siderable. The method adopt<^d is tfiat of 
digging a longitudinal excavation in the 



Oalifomia, yet there is, perhaps, no mineral, sand, and washing from time to time the 
except iron, more universally diffused over j deposit found therein." On one 
the Provinces, than gold. It is found in ~ 
the lead near their northera boundary. Gold 
Is deposited 1^ the Navs rivers at the month 
of the iMurtaban stream, a tributary of the 
Shoay Gween river. It is washeil in the 
Meh-Tyne stream, also a tributary of the 
Shoay Gween river; it is deposited at 
the bottom of the Shoay Gween river and 
is washed in the Meh wine stream, a tribntaiy 
of the Bceliug Kiver. 

Malai/ PcntKwIe and EaHem Archipelago. 
This metal, is found in sufTicient abundance 
to bo worked, in the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, the Northern Western and Sou- 
thern sides of Borneo, the Northern and 
South- Western Peniusulas of Celebes, and 
in a few parts of the great Philippine 



the head native officer in Tavoy made 
an experiment at the diggings" on Tavoy 
river, and by the washings, of nine days, 
obtahied gold to the value of about ten 
rupees This gold ap]>e!irs to contain a con- 
siderable proportion of silver. Mr. O'Riley 
says that the Assay Ifasfeer at the Mint in 
Galon tta repcnrted it 

Gold 87-895 

Silver 9-244 

Base metal, S*864 

lOOOOO 

GhDld is found in Nanning, near the hill, 
Buket Jalatang. But, in the Malay Penia- 
Bula gold is chiefly got at Ulu Pah an g, Trin- 

gann, Kulantan, Johole, Gominclii, and 



islands ofLuzouaudMiudauo or Magindanao. | Jellye, at lieccan and Battan Morin^, and 



It has been coined for money at Aohiu, 
but in no other part of the E. Archipelago. 
Mr. Logan estimates the total produce of 
the Malay Peninsula at no more than 
20^000 ounces : it is washed from the 
of the Tenaaaerim on the south, 



other places, at the foot of Mount Opuir. 

Ophir is a detached mountain thirty or 
forty <'r fifty miles cast of Malacca, its height 
calculated at 5,693 feet. Gold dust is fonad 
abundantly near its base, which, at an early 
period, gave it the name Ophir, and ktsr 
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lapfisttd it a-s the Boaroe of 9olomou*s 
»eJth, the Aurea Chersonesns of autiquity. 
huccrirs tliere ilisseminated, ami in ilnn 
giaanUr veins, iu quartz, uud m uliuvial 
kfmtt^ sach as beds of streams. Ifchas 
been found near beds of tin ore. — (New- 
kir$ BrxUsh Seitlenmnts, Vol. I., p. 431, 
Jvk>i$ Indici t Arc.h»p''hi'ii>, Vol. I., p. 70.) 
^ lo&Il tlie larger hpeciaiens seen it is dis- 
wnrintted in small particles, and in streaks 
is qaartz. Like the tin ore it has not been 
«nia the undisiutejyrated rook. (/. L A., 
Sa.[\,F,;bruanj 1848.) 

$im. Gold is found in Siarn, at Bnn'^ 
■ Tkphao in the province of Xaniphoi). :it, the 

of the Three hundred peiUc MouuLaius. i . — — ^- 

fCnrfiird, had ne^er heard of any attempt ^*^"> ^^"^ lahours ten feet i 

^estimating the amount obtained at Sutna- | opposite direction. The gold is fonndio 



Sestimating 

^' to, Celel:)e8, or the two Philippine Island 
\^'-*j\iTd Un't. pa'je 14.) The gold deposit,s 
rft^ Malayan Peuinsala, Sumatra, Celebes, 
f iod New Soath Wales, are only 
loathe side of the range opposite to 
tWa<.^iu.«t which the yoloaoic force has 
J: keta directed. 

) iuUpdirgo, Tlio [::old of tlic Archipelaijo 

■ itflBetime was imported into Calcutta. Mr. 

■ ^Jfed (Vol. XIV., p. 483) gives a table 
*MRi; cfae amount so received from ! 80 1 to 

from the west const of Sumatra, and 
^3 Wneo a!id the rest of the Arclii- 
P^, a total of 146,1 ounces valued 

^maUa. In the Liland of Achen or 
mis, after the ratny season, when the 
i>RatB are wasted, Tavemiersays they fiud 
of gold in the flints, (quarts P) which 

j wat*ii-v, wash down fi'oin the mountains 
'Julie toward llic X(jrth-i-a.st. Cpon the 
; "ttt-adeof the Inland, when the iiollander.s 
' to hde their pepper, the Natives bring 
great store of gold, but very coarse 
"""•il, if not worse than that of China. 
{^^c-imUrS TniccU, p. loG.) 

i-irn^o. Gold occurs in lumps in the 
bIdv' 



GOLD. 

Mr. Earl examined the gold mines ill tho 
nc'i«ifhhourlii)od of ?,[ontradok. Those near- 
est were about I'our miles to tlie eastward, 
the gold being found in still" soil. The soil 
whidi contains the metal is found in small 
veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
.surface. If the depth of the vein bo lo.sa 
than ten feet, a trench is du'j;. tho whole of 
the upper stratum hciiii,' rcniovoil, but if 
deeper, a shaft of three Ibet square is sunk 
perpendicniarly into the vein, and the miner 
works into it about ten fett in both direc- 
tions, sendiiip; the ore np in baskets. When 
it is all removed, aout'ier shaft is sunk into 
tho vein twenty leet beyond the lirst, and 
the miner works back into the old ezcay»> 

in the 
in very 

small particles, for the most part jus fine as 
sand. Large specimens, however, arc occa- 
sionally found, not in lumps, but in small 
irregular pieces joined together by integu- 
ments, much resembling lead that has been 
melted and aficrwards thrown into water. 
The j^'old dust> is often aduitcrat.'d with 
a glittering sand called passir ii'rni or 
Borneo sand, from the place whence it is pro- 
cured, (ifr. Earl, p. 286, 287.) 

Ill Borneo, tlio gold which is found in al- 
luvial soils is that of which the supply is 
mo.st to bt; dt poiidod on. This, in Sarawak, 
is found and worked in many places, prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, though the Malay 
also occasionally work it on a smaller scale. 
It is not found in veins in any part of 
Sarawak, but in small particles distributed 
through the soil, nor does it extend to any 
great depth. Sir Stamford K a tiles calculated 
the number of Chinese cm ployed in the gold 
mines at ^fentrada and other places on the 
western side of Bonioo at not less than 
32,000 workino- men. Wlicii a mine atl'ords 
no more than four buukal (weighing about 
two dollars each, or something less than a 
tahil) per man, in the year, it is reckoned a 
losin;^ concern, and abandoned, accordingly. 



nviam of a mountain in Sarawak, named i Valuing the bunkal atei;^htccn Spani.sh dol 



Several of the lumps weighed from 
to CiMir bunkal, and they were rarely 

•^•s than one or t wo amass in weight. The 
• f 'iice of the Western side of Borneo, by 
«il»e largest, has been estimated as low 
**"AH) ounces, and this, by parties, reck- 
; ^t^te Chinese population of the same 
1 f^try, most of it engaged in gold wash 



lars, which is a low rate ot estimation, and 
supposing only four bunkal produced in tho 
year by the labour of each man, the total 
produce is 128,000 bunkal. worth 2,224,000 
Spanish dollars, equal to 6ot),000/., at tho 
rate of live shiilinj^s the dollar. But it is 
asserted, that upou the geuei-al run of tho 

J ^ , . o-o B — mines, seldom less than six bunkal per 

^' ? '^^ ^ '^5,000. On the other hand, head has been obtained, and in very lamy 

I otjimU.rd UafHes estimated tho total seasons seven. Takinrr the medium at six 
««*l l>ioduce of the Western part of Bor- and-a-half bunkal, the 32,000 ChinoRO 
J»ai hijfh as 225,336 ounces, which, at the will procure ^06,000 bunkal, which, at 
2^ of 3/. 17^ ounce, wonkl give a I eighteen Spanish dollars the bnnkal, is 
•^^nhie of 887,6391. I 3,744,000 Spanish doUara, equal to 936,000^ 
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(Ri'lJles' HIsforij of Jam, Vol. J., p. 2?iC> \ ^tr. ' catti of the ore yielded one, and RomctimGS 
Lmi}^ Sarawak^ Inhabitant and rruduclioas, [ two, tbails of gold. But of late "he says" he 



j», 22, 23.) 

The Borneo 
worked with considerablo 



was informed the veins there, and most 
gold is Tcry pure, and is other mines, not only run scarcer, but yield 
priiHt by the not near the quantity of gold thty did 



Chinese. On one occasion, rain lell in great ' formerly, which we were told, waa tLe 
qiuuititiee in Sumwakt aad a cooBiderable 
portion of the face of the mountain called 
" Trian " was washed down into the plains 
below. The deposit was found tu abound 
in gold, end i^orded work for faWj two 
thousand men for eboat a month or six 
weeks, and it was reckoned that at the 



occasion, amongst other reasons of the lat6 

sti-irf (irdors relatiiip to the trade and com- 
merco wiiii use, and tlio Chinese. There is 
also a very rich gold sand in the same 
province, which the prince causes to be 
washed for his own benefit, without so 
much as giving notice of, much less |>art 



amallest average, they procured a bunkal ! of, the protit, to the court of Jeddo. Alter 
a month per man. The gold was in lumps, i the gold mines of Sado, those of Sumogt 



and not in dust, several of the lumps 
"weighinf^ from three to four bnnkal, and 
they were rarely less than one or two amass 
in weight. TUis corroborates the statement 
iaMr^um'^t work,though it it contrary to the 



were alwnys esteemed tlie richest, for 
besides tiuit this province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there 
is some gold contain^ even in the eop* 

per dug np tlifre. Aiiunig tlie goM- 



reoeiTed opinion, and the experience of the mines of the province yatznma, there wa« 



worldngain the Brazils, where gold is rare 
ly to be traced to the neighbouring monn 

tains. (Journal of the luJian Ar^iptlagOf 
Ko. X. October 1849, p. G81.) 

Cclchcs. According to Professor Bikmore 
(p. 378) gold is found in great quantities 
in Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minabassa BOUth to the 

isthmus of Palas. Tavornier also relates 



that " Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
which is drawn out of the riTere, where it 
Towls among the land." Tmemter*i Travels, 
p. 156.) 

Japan. Gold is found in many parts of 
the Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain- 
ed from ita own ore, sometimes from the 
waahingsof tibe earth or sand and some- 
times it is mixed with copper. The quantity 
in the country is undoubtedly great. An old 
Spanish writer*of the seventeenth oentnry 
tells ns that in his day tbe palace of tibe 
emperor at Yedo, as well as many houses 
of the nobility were literally covered with 
plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
Dutch trade the annual export was £840,000 
sterling and in the course of sixty years the 
amount sent out of the kingdom through 
ihe Dutch alone was from twenty-five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silver mines are 
quite as nnmerous as those of gold. In 
one year the Portuguese, while they liad 
the trade, exported in silver £587,500 sterl- 
ing : ooppcr, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
tiLBn occur in Japan. 

Tlianberg tells us that the richest gold 
ore and which yields the finest gold, is dug 
up in Sado, one of the northern provinces 

in the great island of Nipon Some of the , 

Yoina there were lorxnciiy so rich, that one i the placC) onwilUng to have the boweU <^ 



one so rich, that a catti of the ore vas 
found upon trial to yield from four to az 

thails of trold for which reason the e:upcr- 
or hath given strict ordei-s, not to work it 
for fear so great a treasure should be ex> 
hausted too soon. A mountain on the golf 
Ookus, in the di'-trict of Onnira, which li»d 
leaned on one side for a con.siiiorablc tiin^ 
happened some years ago to fall over int» 
the sea, and there was found at the botton 
of the place where it stood, so rich a 
sand, that, as I was credibly iiiforraed, it 
yielded one half of pure gold. It lay ICB*' 
what deep, and was to be fetched up by dhofc 
But this rich harvest lasted nut lonjr- * 
few years after, in a irreat storm ami extrt* 
ordinary high tide, ilje sea overflowed 
that stop of ground, and covered at oM* 
these estimable riches with mud and chj 
to the depth of some futlioms. Tiio pW 
people in the neighbourhood still bn'T 
themselves washing the sand about ihi^ 
mountain, which contains some goUl, '^tit 
in so incoiisiilei-alilo a fpiantity, that they 
can hardly got a liveUhood by it. ThtnV 
another gold-mine in the province T^ kan* 
go, not far from a village called Ti.>ss>in^ 
but so full of water, tliat they caunot go 
on with working it. However, the 
tion of the mine is snob, that by cattiiig 
the rock, and making an opening bcncstfl 
the mouth of the mine, the water might 1» 
easily drawn oil'. This was attempted 
eordingly, bnt as they went to work* 
arose of a sudden such a violent storm o 
thunder and lightning, that the workmca 
were obliged to desist and to fly for sbeltft 
which made the superstitious vnlgsr t^ 
licvo that the tutelar god and protector m 
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GOLD. 

the earth commifted to Ins trust, thus 
rifled, raibed thirf storm purposely to make 
them Miuible how mnoh he was displeMed 
at this audertaking. Nor was there any 
furtlier attempt made since, for fear of pro- 
voking bis anger and wrath still more. 
Saoh another aooidoit, and which had the 
same effect, happened at the opening of a 
pold-niiiie in the island of Araaknsa, for it was 
Bu suddenly tilled with water, which broke 
out of the mountain, and destroyed all the 
Worica, that the miners had scarce time to 
escape and to save their lives. (Hutory of 
Jttpaiif Vol. I, p. 107 and 108.) 

As for sil7er-mineS| there are none in all 
Asia bat only in Japan, bnt some years since 
at Delegora. Sanerora, TJDrthdon and JJata, 
have been discovered plcnutul mines ut tin, 
to the great damage of the English, there 
being now enong^h in Asia of their own 
besides. (Tii/'-'/'/iiV'/.s' Travfls, p. ir.7.) 

Cochin Chitui. Perhaps, iu uo ^art of the 
worid, is gold fonnd in saoh qoaottty or with 
less tronble than in Cochin China ; nay, it 
would appear, from flip description of that 
kingdom which is given iu the Asiatic 
A"""**' Register for 1801, that gold there is 
alakost taken pure from the minon, wliirli arc 
near the snrfaoe of the earth. {Aintlio's Mat. 
Med. p. 54.) 

Okina. In China, gold ii eolleeted in the 
ssnds of the rivers in Yunnan and Sz'ehnen, 
especial!}' fi oni the upper hi-nneh of the Vjiti!^ 
Tsce'kiau^ culled Kinsha-kiaug or Golden 
Sanded Biver. The largest amoant is said by 
Sir John Davis to come i r nu Li-kiang-fa 
near that river and fVoju YiuH^-elianf^-fu on 
the borders of liurnmh. it is wrought into 
personal ornaments snd knobs for official 
caps, and beaten into Isaf for gilding, but is 
not nsed as a coin, nor is mucli found in 
market as bullion. SSilver also is brought from 
Tennan, near the boarders of Cochin China 
and the mines in that rc^^ion mnst be both 
extensive and easily worked to allord such 
large quantities as have been exported dur- 
ing the last Hvo years. {Williama* Middle 
Kingdom, p. 144.) 

Tavernier also tells ns there comes gold 
from China, which the Chinese exchange for 
the ailTer which is bronght them. *For 
pice they love silver better than gold, 
because they have no silver nunes. Yet it is 
the coarsest metal of all the Asiatic gold. — 
Tacemier's Traveh, p. 1 56. Ainsli»*» Materia 
Medicn, p. r)4. Wiiliamt Middle Kingdom, 
p. 144. TimfS of India. Calcutfa Revinr. 
Journal India Archipelago. McCulloch Com- 
•wrdol DicHonartf. Sharpens History of 
^gyft, Ti. 107. Bikmore's TravtU, w the 
Atckipdago, p. 403. YnU$ Oaihojf and 



GOLDEN EAGLE. 

the %m]i thither, i., p. 236. London "Eji-hi. 
bilion of 1862. Thomsons' Travels in the 
WsBtemHimaiaya and Tibd,^. 217, OeranTt 
Account of Kooudtrur, p. 155. Cunningham*g 
History of the Panjub, vi , p. 43-44. CU'nhorn's 
Vaujab lieportf p. 1 78. PoweWs Fanjab Pro- 
dueto, p. 12. Mr.PMym liierit. Bm»ain 
Madras Lit. Sue. Journal. ILynes* Tracts. 
Thiiiih' ri/'s History of J'tpan. Ohihum in 
Yule's ii'wi in Ava. Logan in Journal 
India Archipelago. Earl in do. Low*$ Sarawahf 
p. 2o. Qaartc-ly Rcviev\ p. 501, No. 222. 
Raffles History of Java, Vol. I., p. 286. Mr. 
Burr, p. 30 Vol. Xli. Madras Literary Society 
Journal. Chairman's Report, pp. 353 857 of 
No. 35. Li^nif. dr.neral OuOmiCe ldt>^r to Chief 
Secretary to Miuiras ( }>tenimei\i p. 4 priutrd 
1646. iS/>" W. Ainslio in Materia Medica^ 
Vol. r. p. 155. Br, OUxrk, at p. 120, Vol. IX 
of Madras Literary Society Journal. Mr, 
Sh<]lHeld, Lieut. Nicohon, Mr. Dtmcan, (Icrfr- 
nor of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslte quoted in Oold OommiHee*$ repwi to 
Madras Gi»vern»u nt at p. 1.54, Vol. XIV of 
Jotini"! of M"ilr>is Literary Society. Dr. Turn- 
hull Christie Vol. XV p. 154 cf Madras Liter- 
anj Society Journal. Newboldp. 44, Vol. IX 
oftlie Mailras Literary Soeiety Journal s Ouxe- 
teer, ('i\ifrid Provinces p. 1R»>. 

GOLUAli. DuK. Stercuiia guttata. 

GOLDEN ISLAND or Chlasao, is in the 
middle of the Yaug^tso Kisng, or greail river 
of China, where the width is near three miles. 
It is the property of the omperor. It is in- 
terspersed with pleasnre-honses and gardens, 
and contains a large monastery of priestH, by 
whiel) the island is almost entirely inhabited. 
A vjiat variety of vessels iu form and size aro 
constantly moving abont on this lai^ river. 
Macarfut-y^s Emhassi/, Vol. I p. 27. 

GOLDEN EAGLE, the Aquila chryaaetos, 
occurs in High Asia. Atkinson (p. 493) 
tigurcs a young hart seised by a trained 
Golden Eagle ; and the species appears to be 
C. elaphus. Pennant remarks in his .Vsiatio 
Zoology, that — " the independent Tartars 
train the Aquila chrysaetoe for purposes of 
falconry for the ohaoe of haves, foxes, ante- 
lopes, and oven wolvrR. The u.se," ho adds, 
'^is of considerable antiquity; for Marco 
Polo, the great traveller of 1269, observed 
and admired the diversioii of the Great Khan 
of Tartary, who had several Eagles, which 
were applied to the same purposes that they 
are at present ;" and in the Naturalist for 
ilay 1837, (as quoted by the late Mr. 
Yarrtdl, in his History of British Birds,) wo 
read that — " Captain Green, of Buckden, in 
Huntingdonshire, has now in his possession 
a splendid specimen of the Golden Eagle, 
which ho haa himaelf tnuned to takohiucea 
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GOLD E^rCROTDEUY. GOLD EMBROIDERY, 

iind rabl)it«."' Such a bird would ho. decidedly fi Plirypian invention, and in Rome omliroi- 



prono to pounco upon dogs, calves, sheep, 
&c. ; and yontig obildren wnnid be scarcely 

safe from it. The Lammcrpever (Oy- 
paetos), is ilie f?o called ' Golilen Jvij^lo* of 
tho Himalayan residents. Indian Field. See 
Btrdfl. 

GO LDEN FOOT. A title of the king of 

JBurmah. 

GOLDEN STREAM. The Ciirysorrhaja 
of the ancientA, in the Banrada river of Dam- 

a.scns. 

GOLDEN-THREAD aOOT OF ASSAM. 
Coptis teeta. 
GOLD EMBROIDERY. Many of the 

wareea, or women's clothfl, made at. Benares, 
I'ytnn, and Hoorlianpoor, in Gn/cnit ; at 
Karrainpett, and Dlianwaram, in the terri- 



derors were called Phryigpones. la Babylon, 
clothen were worea of different oolonm Md , 
onlled Babylonic*. Durinjcr the early part of 
the middle a^ef, Enrope obtaitied its most 
important embroideries from Greece and the 
Bast. — J. B. Waring. Meuier ftufcw of Inim' 
trial Art. Exh. of 1862. W.Uniui:* MklHf 
Khtfjiiom Vol. II p. 1 23. RoyUf ArU of India, 
4-c.,"p. 500-507. 

Barhanpnr contaiiiM 8,000 maBonTyhoam 
aiid a population of 34,187* most of whom 
are do|iendent in one way or other on tlie 
wire- drawing and cloth weaving indastriesof 
the place. The yalne of its fine (bbrics depends 
n 11 inly on the parity of the mefealfi emploj- 
cd in rho eomposition of tlie wire, and to se- 
cure this the wire-drawing litis always been 



tory of His Highn«Rs the Nizam ; at Teokia ' kept nnder government inapection. A 



in Khandesb, and in other localitiee, have 
trold thread in In-o.-ul and nMnnw stripes 
alternating with silk or muslin. Gold Uowors, 
cl^k», or zigzag pattemB are need, the 
colours of the ^fronnds being green* blnek, 
violet, erimson, pnrple. and frrey ; anil in 
eilk, black Rhot wiili crimaou or yellow, 
crimeon with green, blue, or while, yellow 
with deep crimeon and bine, ail prodncing 
rich, harmonious, and even •'orp'ons effeets ; 
but without tho least apjiearanec oforap- 
j)roric'h to t^daring colour, or offence to the 
most critical taste. They are coloamand 
elToets whieh suit the flark or f;iir com- 
plexions of tho people of the E. Indies ; for 
an Indian lady who can afford to be ohoice 
in tho selection of lier wardrobe, is aa par- 
ticular as to whnt will suit her espprinJ 
colour — dark or comparatively fair, as a lady 
of Britain or France. India in thin mann- 
factnre stands tinriv)dleil, and it nKikos some 
very gorgeous shamianahs and elephant sad- 
dle cloths. 



hereditary tester called the •'cbankasi'' re- 
eoive<l and assayed all the silver and tr"H 
brought to the "taksal," or mint, (where 
the Bnrhanpur mpee was also coined), wid 
here the wire was drawn ont to a certain 
de'jree of fineness before bein^ allowed topa« 
agiiin into tlie hands of the manulncturer^ 
nn arrangement nliW continued by the Bri' 
tish. The draw inrr now takes place only at 
Hnrbanpur ftn<l L<Klhipura. a subnrh of ihc 
old city. Tho silver hars arc covered witl> 
a thin gold leaf weighing from fwnrto fortf- 
two masba, (of fifteen grains troy onoli): to 
each priRa. that is. from about half to six jkt 
cent, on the amount of the silver. The num- 
ber of masha employed is called th« 
" rang,** (colour) of the wire. Tho 
sion appenrt to be effected purely hy Tn^ 
chaniual skill on the part of the wnrkmfn 
onlled ** Pasa Tanta.** It is then pssMd bf 
the same workmen throngli a series of hol« 
in steel pl.'ites of diminishinj;^ size by manual 
power applied by means of a spoken wheel 



The gold and silver fancy iHnges of Hy- of the mdest constmction. It is pwMd 
derabad are well known in India. Solid j through forty of these boles before it leaves 
silver wire frinces and ornamcTits are made , thoTaksnl, •.w] is tlicn reduceil to al)ont the 



in Madura but they are surpassed by the 
silver thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embrddered fabrics of India, it 
may be mentioned as a ]iriiicip]<'. that pat- 
terns and colours diversity plane surfaces 
withont destroying or distnrbing the im> 
preasion of flatness. They are remarkable 
for the rich diverMinn ^liown in the ])atterns, 
the beauty* distinctness and variety of the 
forms* and the harmonious blending of 
several colours. 

The oriental rncos have over been eelrltra- 
ted for their skill in this art of embroidery 
which appears to hteve been practised in 
Assyria aod introdnoed irom thence into 



size of an ordinary sodawater wire. Thence 
it goes into the hands of another set of o|)e^ 

atives calletl Tanin, who still further reduce 
it through a gradation of f'oi tv more hoks 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their npparatns U of somewhat mo** 
delicate eonstmctini I, Imt, the work roqni'^"' 
neither the smtiu' skill nor hard work the 
fn*st operation. I'ho wire is drawn by them 
down to varioni* degrees of fineness, accord- 
ing to the work for which it is destined. The 
round wire i-; flicn given to the Chapnft, 
who flatten it into an almost impalpablj 
film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, an operation requirinff, it 



India. Plinjy bowevw, mentions that it was I said* snperior skill. In this state it if ternt- 
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GOLD AND F5TLVER WIRE. 

thread is spun by the families of the weavers 
and oihera, the bent being produoed by the 
Palahi (Dher) cnstt- A coarser thread ia 
jnrenerally spun throughout the country by 
the women of almost every caate. It is wo- 
ven into every desoription of common cloth 
by the Burhanpnr weavers, even the best of 
them, Avlicii onf of fine work, haviiif; to t^iko 
to the commoner stafis. The hitter now 
groatly prepondeimte in qnantity, and it ie 
Raid that every day the demand is getting 
smaller for the finer qnalitic« It Is not fliHi- 
cnlt to account for this. The supersession 
by the rongh and ready MaratlmB of the 
luxations mahomndan princes and nobles 
was probably the first blow to the trade. 

Thti avewigo earnings of the weavers 
range from about five to ten rupees a month, 
besides what their tamilieseMfn by spinning, 
dyeing and odd work oomneoted with the 

trade. — Dr. Waitton. 

GOLD AND SILVER FILIGRBB 
WORK. The native silversmiths of Gnttack 
have long been noted for the fineness, noat- 
iies.s, and lightness of their filigree work, 
driven it ont of the field. The name may bo i This kind of work is executed, for the most 
ftaid of mash ma, a fabric of silk warp with | part, under snpervision, by mere boys, whose 



COLD EMBROIDERY. 

e<l " badla," und is used for some few sorts 
work. The greater part of it haa, how- 
, to be spun into A thread along with 
before being woven up. This is done 
[^ V persons called Bitai, who use no sort 
>i' apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
•<-»nple of wooden spindles twirled by the 
1: -xTul. Indeed the iK'anty of the result ob- 
tnined by .such primitive implements mnst 
siT-ike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire mnst be of 
"■^T-itxf iTU'oncfMvablo thinness. The mixed 
t !ii-oadiscalled "kalabatun," which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brillinnt fa- 
1t>irlc« worn by rich naiaves on high occasions. 

Tlie wire- drawers were originally Pa- 
i.baiis introduced from Upper India by the 
oiTjperor Akbar, bnt now all castes work at 
tlhe trade. The fabrics are of many different 
tfiorts TiKiny ofdicni of great beauty. Kiinklirib 
(vulgarly kincnlt) which is of mixed siikaiid 
gold thread, is now little made in Burham- 
pnr, the Ahmodabad and Benares articles, 
jrom Ix'inir pmdneed both clifritx'r an<1 near- 
er the fjreat markets for such stalls, having 



the woof fd' eoftnn thread wrought with a 
pattern in Kalahntun.though made to a small 
extent it is greatly inferior t^) the produce of 
Aliniedabad. The chief fabrics still made 
in the city nre 7;iri, a very rieh Hrjlit stuff in 
■which the tlattenetl wii-c is interwoven with 
8ilk in the warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made np into scarves and saris worn by fe- 
rn.tles on wedding and ofhrr liigli oecn.sions. 
S»dari is half silk and half thread, with brd- 
itant edging and borders of silk and gold 
thread, mostly in the form of saris and 
dopattas, Pitambar all silk with the same 
«Hli^ing is a better sort of ihe same. Tur- 
bH.iiH, shashes, Ac. are made in all these fab- 
vicn. The gold thread also is mnoh woven 
■np v* Ith silks into rich borders ami edgings, 
exported to be attachetl to the cloth inanu- 
lacturea of other places, silk for the.se cloths 
w all imported, it is mostly from China ; 
rrpnerally spun and dyed in fa-st colours at 
Puna, ft little however is spun in the city 
rruni the material imported raw. The cottoo- 
tliread used is extremely fine, and is both 



nind)ler fingers and keener eyesight are Sup- 
posed to enable them to bring ont and put 
together the minute patterns with more dis- 
tinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is, perhaps, another 
reason for their employment. The ruling 
rates for this filigree work are from two to 
two and a half rupees, that is to say, taking 
the first rate, two rupees or four shillings is 
charged for every rupee weight of finished 
sliver work, namely, one rupee for workman- 
sh i p. and one rupee as the price of the silvw. 
The niigi ei' woi k in gold, of Delhi and other 
j)laees, is fiitned. Next to muslins, and em- 
broidered fabrics, filigree work is that for 
which Dacca is most celebrated bnt the art 
is also practised in great perfection at Cnt- 
tack, and in Sumatra, and China. The 
articles usually made at Dacca arc Lady's 
ornaments, such an bracelets, ear>ring8, 
brooches, chains, necklaces, &c.andattardans 
and small boxes for natives. The design beat 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filigree is that of a leaf. It should be drawn 



Eiipflish and made on the spot The former ' on stout pape/, and of the exact size of the 



cnatH inBni Iianpur exactly one-fonrlh of the 
latter but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted 
nntive thread breaks with a sharp crack, 
while the Engli.sh article from its fluffy open 
character, parts without any noise. The 
English t h r ea d, from its greatly superior 
cheapness, has liowcver, supplanted the na- 
tiTeiorall bat the fioest stofia. The city 



article intended to be made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, consist- 
ing merely of a few small emotbles, a piece 
of bamboo for a blow pipe, small hammers 
for flattening the wire, and sets of foroeps for 
iuter-twi.sting it. — Dr. Wat^ion. 

OOLD AND SniVBRWIRB. The draw- 
ing of silver and gold (i. e. silver covered 
with gold) wire, xmtd as thread in emb^dery 
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ifl cxtonsi^clj carried on in Reveral places, 
and Benares is celebrated for this art. There 

are several varieties of silvvrnnd gold thread 
(badia) maflo at Dacca, aa " f^oolabatoon" 
for the embroidery of muslins aud silks ; 

l^hoo** for caps and ooTering the handles 
of ( IwiAvrics ; " suimah" for turbans, slippers, 
anil hookah snakes ; and boolun for pold lace 
and brocades. Some of it is drawu almost a8 
fine aa a hair. In the time of Anmngsebe, a 
quantity of this article was inado yearly for 
tho Com t Mt Delhi. A liunilred slicks cove- 
red wiih itf aud plaiu gold, aud silver 
"badla" to the amonnt of £S,000 in value, 
appear among items oompo8in<^ tho Mul 
boos Khns Nn/.r" or pn scist ofroval clothing 
annually sent to the Kmperor. The Trichino- 
poly filigree work is as light and elegant as 
that of Malta or fit noa. Dr. Ta'il',-. 

GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL. Among 
the manifold and various manufactures of 
China, tho gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Peldn stand deservedly in high estimation, 
their chief value arises from the peculiar pro- 
perty whicli thuy possess of never tarnishing 
or becoming discolored. The gokl and silver 
filigree work of the Chinese, equals any ever 
produced by aiicient Venetian masters, and 
their chasing in silver is unrivalled. — Slrr'H 
China and ihe tfhmese^ Vol. 1 pp. ;]84, 386. 
See Filiirrcc. 

GOLD KISIL Cypii'i'iR anrnfns. seem to 
have loiig been kuowu in Chiua, but were 
introdnoed into Britain only two or three 
centuries back. They are seldom seen in 
India, but arr very common in the Mauritius. 
They are supposed to be of accidental pro- 
dncaoii as thej are not found wild 
and their fins and tails greatly vary. Mr. 
Hodgson mentions the tainono-s of tho lart^e 

fold fish at Japan. No sooner did tlioy see 
is little grirl coming to the edgo of the 
water, than they almost rose from their na-' 
tural element to c^asp and i^sp, with open 
months, at the bread, biscuit, or cake which 
•he was half afraid to offer them. — Darvnuj 
Speeiea, Sodff$on*» Nagataki, p. 76. 

GOLDFUSSIA, a genns of plants, of 
which the following species are known in 
India. Tbe^ belong to the order Aoanthaoese 
and oconr m the Khassya Hiys. 



O. aniiopbTUa 
O- dalhoaauna 
Q. deonmna 
G. 



a. isophylla O. tristis 

G. lamifolia O. 
ti. peaUtemon- 
des 

G0LDINGHA14, J, for many years, the 

Hon 'bio E. I. Company's Astronomer at 
Madrtis. He gave an account of the monolith 
temples of Mjthabalipnram in As. Res. Vol. 
IV. 407 and furnished Astronomical and 
Meteorological observations, 3 Vols, folio. 



GOLUK. 

1827. Measuring the length of the aeco&ds. 
pendnlnm at the eqnator.— •JKd. 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artiztts 
among the himlus of India, the oilier focr 
being the blacksmith, carpenter, braiier. 
and sttme ontter. These all wear the fwits. 
zonar or sacred cord, and, though hindu 
do not reverence brahmins : thoso in I'm 
Malabar country follow the rule of desces: 
by the mother and their women are polyas* 
drists. See India, Eommaler, Poitu, Polj- 
anilry. 

G6L££REE, a pass in the Kbyber 
mountains, forms the great middle route fnm 
Hindu.stan to Khorasao, by Dera Ismsd 
Khan and Ghusnee: oroasas the SalimiB 
ranije in la t. 32 ^, 
GOLENJUN. Gos. Hind. GalMgaL 
GOLL Hind, a pill; also a bailey htm 

gol, round. 

GOLIGA, Maut, also Mantika, also JiL- 
tika, Bezoar. 

GOLIMIDI also GoUve, also GilagaddL 
Coix barb.ita, A', iii. 56'.>. Common in rio» 
tields aud its seeds often therefore mixed 
with the paddy. Hence rendered ** tares, 
Lolinni." 

GOL KADDU. Hind. Benincaaa o^ 

rifera. 

GOL KAMTLA. Hind. Oloobidion, Sp. 
GOLKANKRA. Bbno. MomordicaCo- 

chinchinensis. 

GOLKAR. Karn. Sonsof female slaves 
or bondwomen. Wilson. 

GOL-KARA. Bk.\<;. Momordica mixta. 

GOLKII.VNDLA. Hind. AkindoCtm- 
])ortcd iron. 

GOLKHUYRA. Bbnq. EoUyhoct 
Althaea rosea. 

GOLKONDAH CHHiLT. Bno. Gbp- 

sicnm frutescens. Linn. 

GOLLA. Tel. Kaun. A shepherd. A man 
of a caste whose dnty it is to grase aheepor 

cattle, sometimes employed as oonr ~ 
servants and assistants in public 
also called Gollar, &o. WUson. 
OOL-MBTHBB. BsNe. Cyperos 

nudus. 

OOLMIRIOH. Hind. Piper lugran, 
black pepper. 
OOL-MtrLUNGA. Btwa 

lloxbnrtjhii. 

GOL^MARICH. BsNO. Black.peppar, 
piper nigrum. 
QOLSINK. Hind. A kind of bsur iros. 
GQLOMI. Sans. Acorns oaJamns. 

GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus gloraerata. 
OOLUGU. TsL. Glyoosmis pentAphylis. 
— D. G. Limonia pentajHiylln. — /i'./jj6. 
GOLUK. A hindu laoa in Woon. 
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GOME AH. 

IXDA ELLIOTTI, The CoflVe rat 
vn, occa.sioiially conirnita imich du- 
seemioglj to get tbe bark, fur they do 
n to CKi the coffee berrieB. With their 
tfp incison they bite off with great 
Dcastliesinftllcr and jotrngerbranclieR, 
Iran inch from tho stem, and should 
nts be quite young, jnst taken from 
they bite them right off a few 
fhnn the gronnd, and carry them to 
e?ts ID hollow trees. They appear 
irlv, at intervals, from the jungles, 
re is hardly an estate that does not 
id then receive a visit from them. 
iifM of Ceylon say that their food in 
iizles is a species of Strobilanthns, 
S'ilu in Siri tralese, and that the rats 
sac from tlieir forest residence and 
Uie coffee estates when their forest 
Hl The coffee-rat is an insnlar variety 
las hinntiifl of Mr. W. Slliot, found 
tthem India. They iohafait the 

makincf their nests among the 
f ("he trees, and feeding, in the sea- 
tiieripe seeds of tho niiloo. When the 
f the Niiloo, Singh.— Strobilanthee, 
ch they feed are ezhansted, they in- 
!k coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw 
jraog branches and divest thn trt-oa 
^iui bloom. So many as a thousAud 
hs killed in one my on a single 

Like the lemmiog of Norway and 
^ they migrate in vast numbers on 
^OTCDce of a scarcity of their ordinary 
The Msilabar coolies are so fond of 
W», that they evince a preference for 
liitriete in wmch the coffee pi antation s 
Igect to their incursions, where they 
r»t« in cocoaniit oil, or convert them 
oiry. — Nietner on ihe Enemies of the 
Tennenfs Skeiclies 0/ ihe Natural 
1(^CeiiJm,p. 3.44. 
^ Sp. Gum. 

U AHMONIAOO. Sp. Gun am- 

^LUA BANSA. A branch of ihe 

MA-LACA. Sr. Lsc. 

MAXGASA. See Topes. 
MARAM. Port. Garni 
ilASUTAH. Hind. An Agent. 
«ATL An aflluent of tho Beas. 
lUYAM. Tel. 
itted as fnel. 

'XBEAW. West Indies. Abelmoschus 

'MDOGB. 
r- Besin. 

^^^^ JAv.alBoKo. Jap. Bioe. 
^^U^ B town in Haiaraehagh. 



GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. 

G()-^IKDiIA. Sans, from go, a oow, 

and niedliM, flesh. 

GOMEZ. Thci'ortugese, Lorenzo deGomez, 
was the first of the Enropean navigators 
who approached the northern part of tho 
island of Borneo, he arrived in JTilB in the 
ship St, Sebastian on his route to Ciiina. 
We presume that he gave to tho country the 
name of Bnme, bnt he says that the natives 
term it Braonai or Bnmai. The traTellem 
who have recently penetrated into diffinwnt 
parts of tho interior, the Dutch major 
MuUer, Colonel Hcnrici, tho meinlxTS of a 
scientific commission, Diard, S. jMuiler and 
Korthals, as well as the rajah Brooke, as- 
sure ns that the people have no gMieval 
name for the island. 

GOM-LAC. DuT. Lac. 

GOMMA It. Gum. 

GOMMA AHHONIACO. It. Gomme 
ammoniaque. Fr. Gtun ammoniae. 

GOMMA ARABICA. It. Gum arabio. 

GOMMA GUTTA. It. Qamboge. 

GOMME. Fk. Gnm. 

GOMME ARABIQUE. Fr. Gumarabic 

OOMMBDEKINO. Fb. Kino. 

GOMME GUTTE. Fr. Gamboge. 

GOMMIASTftAGAIiTI. Fk. Gnm ti»- 
gacauth. 

GOMONiV, is a small island in lat. 1** 66' 
S. long. 127'' 38' 87 miles off Amboyna 

flagst alf. — Hors h u rqh . 

GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. FajW. ; 

W. & A. ; Frod. I. L52. 

D, a. 



G. zejlanica, 
O. malabaru% 
Jokati, 



n 

Tail 



Cow-dung cokes. 



See Oambogc; Gamboge 



Walkera &errattu, Wild. 
Odina seylanies, Lam. 

Pua-jetti, Halkal. 
Bokaara-ga89, Si.voii. 

This tree j^rows to tho height of thirty 
feet on the continent of India and in Ceylon 
it is common up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. The wood is nseftd for bnild. 
ing purposes. The root and leaves aro 
bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoc- 
tion, in milk, or water, as atonic, stomachic, 
and anti-emetic. — Thto. En. PI. Zeyl. 
page 71. 0*8Jiauffhne88y, p. 269. 

GOMPHIA MALABABIOA. D.CSyn. 
of Gomphia angnstifolia. — Vahl. 

GOMPHIA ZHYLANICA. D. C. Syn, 
of Gonij)liia .-ingustifolia. — 

GOMPliUENA G LOBOSA. Linn. 



Ma-bnyo>ban, BuRU. 
Jafferi gnndif Duk. 

Glubo .itnaranth, Biro. 



EvcrlastiDg flower, Ene. 
Onl mnkhmnl, Hum* 
Fedda goranta, Til* 



This flowering plant has a red and white 
variety, and the red resonihlcs red clover. 
It is cultivated in the gardens of Europeans 
and Natives in India and Burmah. — Mason's 
Burmahi lUddelVs Qarckning, Gen» MM, 
Top,, p. 187. 
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GOMUL. 

QOMTI EIVER of Meywar. Lake 
Kankrowlis aUo culled Rajsumund. This 
great national work is twcutylivc miles 
north of Oodeypoor tbo capital of Mey war, 
and is situated on the dedivity of the 
plain about two miles from the base of 
the Aravalli. A small perennial stream, 
called the Gomtoe or borpeutiue, tluwitig 
firom these monntMns, was arrested io itM 
OOursei and confined by an immense embank- 
ment, made to form tlic lako called afler the 
ruler, Baj-samund, or royal sea. The bund 
or dam forms an irregalar segment of a circle 
embracing uu extent of nearly three miles, 
and encirclinc,' the waters on every side ex- 
cept the space between the north-west and 
north*ea8t points. This barrier, which con- 
fines a sheet of water of great depth, about 
twelve miltvs iu circumference, is entirely of 
white marble, with a flight of steps of tiie 
same mateiial, througlumt tlus extent, from 
the aammit to the water's edge ; the whole 
buttressed by an enormous rampart of earth, 
which, had the projector lived, would have 
been planted with tnesto form a promenade. 
On the Bonth side are the town and fortress 
built by the rana, and bearing his name, 
Bajnngcur; and upon the embankment 
stands the temple of Knnkraoli, the shrine 
of one of the seven forms (saroop) of Krishna. 
The whole is ornamented with sculpture of 
tolerable execution for the age i and a genea- 
logical sketch of the founder's Ikmily is in- 
Boribed in conspicuous characters. One 
ipillion one hundred and fifty tlioitsaTul 
pounds sterling, contributed by the rana, his 
chiefs and opulent subjects, was expended on 
this work, or which tiie material was brought 
from the adjacent quarries. But, magnifi- 
cent, costly, and useful as it is, it derives its 
<duef beanty from the benevolent motive to 
which it owes its birth : to alleviate the 
misories of a starving population and make 
their employment conducive to national 
benefit during one of those awful visitations 
of pnmdence in the shape of famine which 
from time to time recur in different parts 
of India. — Tod's Hajasthan, Vol. i p. o89. 

GO-MUKHI. Hind. A bag nsed by 
hindn derotees, contains a rosary the beads 
of which arc counted by the hand. Literally 
the two words mean cow's mouth. 

GOMUL. A river of Afghanistan, course 
160 miles. It rises about lat. 33 ° , long, 
69 ^ 6', at the foot of an offshoot from Safed 
Koh, runs S. W. ; andahttle E. of S. to 
Ooolkuts ; thence E., N. E., and S. E., until 
absorded by the sands of the Daman. 

GOMUL or Goolaircc. A pass in the 
Dcrajnt in lat. o*2®, long. 70° 30', and about 
ICU milcji loja<;. It runs 20 miles from the 



GOMUTI. 

entrance of the road to the N. TT., then ? 
miles S. W., then N. W. to Ghuznee. To* 

pass is of great commercial importantx. 
Every spring, large caravans traverse it froa 
Hindoostan to A&banistaa. 
GOMUTI. Maut. I 

MiilvHc, AscB. Sasn%"ire, 

Duke, ur Duk, ^av. Auuw, 

I ja. or Vju, MaIAV. Cabo 

£ju,orStji, „ Selio, 



TU Tree 
Amuoin. I Aaau, 

Masm. 



Poi.- 
SCM. 

Tbs. 

MAX.AT. 



Nawa, 
Arang, 

Gomnti is a fibroas product of the Aresogt 

saccharifera, ahorse liair lookintr substaur.' 
produced at the base of the petioles, and b 
known by various names in the lan^naget 
of the Archipelago. This fibrous aubstanoi i 
is supei'ior in quality, cheapnes.s nnd dun- 
bility to that obtained from tho husk of dV 
coooa-nnt. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by the natives of the Is* 
dinn islands for every domestic and navil 
purpose to which cordage is applied, a 
practice in which Europeans have^ of late 
years, imitated thcni. The coarser parts sn 
used as pons l)y all the tril)es wlio write on 
paper, and as the arrows for blow jiipesur 
arrow-tnbes. TheGbmati, of all vegetable 
substances, is the least prone to decay, it ii 
fastened like straw over bamboo thatch, 
round the ends of posts placed iu the 
gronnd, is mixed with mortar, and is pliited 
by tho Bornoe.se into ornaments for the nans, 
legs and neclc. The ArengJi sacrl i:iR"r.« 
tree produces about six leaves auniuiiiy, aud 
each leaf yields from eight to sixteen ouactti 
of clean fibres. — Seetnan. 

The nomuli fibre, thoiif^h well known 
iu Eastern commerce and as used iu East^ \ 
ern shipping, is little known in the West- ! 
ern world. It is, however, oocasionally 
heard of by the namo of '* vegctaWtJ 
bristles." Though a portion of the fibres 
may be likened to stiif bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse-hair. This is 
celebrated iu the countries where it is pn- 
duccd, both for its strength and for lU 
imperishable nature, even when exposed to 
wet. It is supposed to bo tbo same as the 
Cabro negro of tho Spaniards of Manilla. 
The tree yielding it was described and figur- 
ed by Kumphius (' Herb. Amb.,* i, p. o', 
1. 13) under the name of Gomato, or Sa- 
gucrns ; but the latter name being too simi- 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has beea 
changed to Arenga, from tho native name 
Areng, under which it was described by L*- 
billardiere. The specific name has bc^n given 
from the largo (juantity of saqnr procur-ablo 
from its sap by cutting tho spadiccs of tbo 
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GOMUTI. 

male flowers. The tree is vnltiaLle for several 
very distiiict, and all very nsct'ul, producta. 
It 18 described by Marsden, in bis * Sumatra,' 
under tbe name of Anon, as a palm of " much 

importance, as the natives procure from it 
sago (but there ts also another sa^o tree, 
more productive), toddy, or pilm wine, of 
the first quality; sugar, or jaggery; and 
t'joo." Dr.lloxburi^h, writiug in the year 1799, 
strongly recommeDded its cxteusive iutro- 
dnction into India and the Arenga now grows 
in Banpaloreand to some extent in the Nu<;- 
gTir division of ^Mysore. The palm wine 
itself, and tiie sugar it yields, the black 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the piih 
for sago, independently of many other nses, 
are fibjerts of great commercial importance. 
This palm is to be found in all parts, from the 
golf of Bengal to all the Asiatic islands on its 
eastward, especially in low moist sitaations 
and alon;.^' tlic hanks of rivfi'S. Hr. Ixoxhurgh 
describes the tree- (in Is 10) which had been 
introduced into the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcatta about twenty-four years before, as 
from twenty to thirfy feet in heii^'ht, o.\ehi- 
five of foliage or Ironds, which rise from 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronJs 
or leaves are pinnate, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet long. TIic trunk is straight, 
at first covered entirely with the sheaths of 
the fronds or leaves, and the black borse- 
hair-Iike fibres, called, by the Malays, Ejoo, 
which issue in great abundance from the 
Taargin.s of these sheaths. As the tree ad- 
vances iu ageorhize, these drop off, leaving 
an elegant, colamoar, naked trunk. He 
further siitcs that he had observed that each 
of the well-grown thriving trees produced 
about Bix loaves annually, and that each 
leaf yields about tbree quarters of a pound 
weig)«t of these fibres, and, therefore, 
each tree ahont four pounds and a half. Bat 
some luxuriant trees yield at Icubt one 
pound of fibre from each leaf. As these 
h'ark fibres issue from the sides of the 
sheaths, they necessitrily surround tlie stem, 
and may be cut oil" without injury to the 
tree. Bven in commercial specimens, some i 
may be seen covered both on the upper and 
lower surface, with dense cellular mem- 
branes, having bctweeu them a mass of these 
blaok fibres. These are supported by thicker 
or whalebone-like fibres, which arc attached 
to the thinner fibres by cellular tissue. 
These stiff fibres arc employed iu Sumatra 
ss stylee for writing with, on the leayes of 
ether palms, Ac, as mentioned both by !Mars- 
•^cn and Bennett. Tiiese fibn s are firtfier 
tlescribed as stronger, more durable, but less 
pKaniand elastic than those of the coir ; but 
resist deoay, and are therefore more fit 



GOMUTI. 

f )r cables and standing rigging, though less 
suitable for running rigging. '* The native 
shipping of all kinds are entirely equipped 
with tlie cordage of the (lomuto, and 
tile lari^c^t Kurnj;i a" shijiping in t!i" Archi- 
pelago, find the Kdvanta|.,M? < f using cables 
of it. It nndcrgoos no prcictration but that 
of spinning and twi-.ting, — no material 
similur to tar or pitch, indispensnble to the 
preservation of hempen cordage, being ne- 
cessary with a substance that, in a remark- 
able degive, posses.scs the quality of resisting 
alrt'i-ii;it ions of'iieat aiui moisture. 'J'iic best 
Gomuto is t lie produce of the islands fart he.'«t 
cast, as Ambovnii and theothcr Spice Ishuids. 
That of Java hns a coarse ligneous fibre ; the 
produc of ?«f;itura is Ixtter. Gomuto is 
generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, 
often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, and 
seldom above two ; which last price is no 
more tli;in otu- sixth jiart of l.ho price of 
Russia hemp in the London market. Were 
European iuL'enuity applied to the improve- 
ment of this material, there can be little 
doubt but it might })o rendered more ex- 
tensively aseful. Mdburn, also, in his 
' Oriental Commerce,' mentions the Ejoo is, 
of all vegetable substances the least subject 
to docny, :iiid tliat it is manufactured into 
cables, and the small cordage of most of the 
Malay vessels arc made of it : " it is equally 
elastic with coir, but much more serviceable, 
and (li/ats on the surface of the water." The 
fibres are employed, in making cordage for 
their nets and seiues.fur the rigging of vessels, 
and also for cables. These are described by all 
as remnrkable for their tenacity and dura- 
Ijilitj', and as not undergoing any change by 
exposure to wei, not even when stowed away 
in a wet state. In some experiments made 
by Dr. Roxburgh, some thiekish cord bore 
9G lb., aji'i some snmller 7'J lb. ; while coir 
of the same size bore only b7 lb. and GO ib. 
respectively. 

Besides the above horse-hoir-likc fibres, 
there is at the base of the leaves a fine gossa- 
mer-like woolly material, barn, Malay, Kawal 
Jav. much employed in caulking ships, as 
stuffing for cusliion.s, and as tinder. 

Ejoo was sent to the London K.vhibitton 
of 1851, via Singapore, from Malacca, se- 
parated from stiff fibres, and as prepar- 
ed for mannf;i(;ture or export, and also pre- 
pared as simiet or coarse line for making 
ropes or cables. The portion belonging to 
each leaf having appsmntly been cut off 
close to the sheath, and each measnring 
about three ♦'c'-t in bread tli and two feet in 
length. The bundles of ine coarse and tiue 
fibres are about six feet if !ength, and about 
twelve inches in diamoter, neatly tied up 
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GOND. 

-witli ?plit fnno. Interspersed ftmoiif^ the 
courser, tlKM c uro some finer fibres, somo- 
thiug like black wool. The sinnct is courso, 



GOND. 

been but intli fmitrly fixed, it c\-f(':i l(Ml at 
Ica.st to a lino drawn from Gangpur on the 
Brahmini to Bhadrachalam about 120 miles 
but strong, and broke with a weight of 85 lb. , from the month of the Godavari, and inelad- 



•when coir of .'ibout the samo size broke witli 
75 lb. ; but the cornpiirison is not very exact. 
Mr. Kyd, formerly a ship-builder of Cal- 
cutta, po.sscssed a cable mado of the Ejoo 
fibre, which he lind hud fur four j'oars ex- 
posed to all weathers, and which raised the 
bow anchor of a merchant .ship of 600 tons, 
bnriod in the sands of the Hoogly ; in two 
previous attem])ts at wliich, three Russian 
hem pen cables had j^iven way. Besides 
making: strong and durable cordage, the Ejoo 



cd Sambhnlpnr, Sonpnr, and Patna ; but on 
Hamilton's niapoflSL^O, it includes Kala- 
baudi, Boad, and Sinbhum. Its length from 
S. W. to N. E. was not less then 380 miles 
and its avetac^e breadtli fully 30'^, whilst its 
area was at least 115,000 scjnare miles, or 
double the size of England and Wales. 

The Goiro tribes are scattered over the 
mountain ranj^^os of this ierrttorj, though 
they do not extend quite so far to the K. as 
it does. Tliey are found extending into 



fibre is no donbt applicable to a variety of Sargnja on the N. E. 



purposes for which horscliair and bristles 
are now employed. — 'Rmjli:^ Fib. Fl. p. 'Jl*. 
Sceman on I'altnK, Vvijt. p. CJiC. Jioxlninjh 
Fl. Ind. iii. p. 02G. Hon^bte Mr. Morrison's 
Com j lOiiJin ii<! Desrn'pfion . 

G(3MUTUS, The Saguerns of Rumphius, 
is the Arenga snecharifent of Labillanliere, 
one of the prodacts of which is the Gomnto. 
Hartwig says the onter rind of the fruit is 
poi.sonons and used to poison w(dl.s. The 
nuts havo a delicato flavour. The reticu- 
lum or fibrons net at the base of the pe- 
tioles of the leaves, called the iifomuti is ex- 
tensively used for cordage and cables. The 
small hard twigs found mixed np with the 
gomnti are nsed as pons and as the shafts for 
the SniTipits or blow pipes. Underneath the 
retii uhim is a soft silky material used a.s 
tinder by the Chinese and as oakum for 
canlkinir- — Uartwig, See Arenga. 
GOND. JIiND. Typha angnstifolia. 
GONU. IIi.VD, Gum, hence. 
Gond-i-babul, gum of Acicia arabica, and 
of Acacia farncsiana. 

Gond-cliiniln i. u'um of Acacia modesta. 

-dhao, j^um of Conocarpus latifoHa. 
or Kani Gond, gnm of Odiua 



• kikiir, '.rum .Vralu'r. 
-phulah, LTond of Ae.acia modcsta. 
-gond, gum of Bombax hejital 



Gond-i 
Jinga, 
wodior. 
Gond-i 
Gond-i 
Scrval 
phyllam. 

Gond-i-shaft-aln, gam of Armeniaca vul- 
garis, apricot. 

t iond-i-siris, gnm of Acacia scris.sa. 
GOND. The province of Gondwana or 

Gondwana, on the fsld maps, occnpiod a 
lartrearia in tht< centre of India. It was bound- 
ed on the S. W., and W. by the Godavari, 
Pranhita, and Yarnda rivors and the Kali- 
gong hills; the Xrirniada separated it from 
JNlalwa and Dumoh, and then the boundary 
lino ran N. E. along tho Kutne, and on the 
N. B. side it had Berar and Chota Nsgpore. 
On the E. and S. E. its limits seem to have 



they are fonnd in 

Karial and Kalahandi or Kharond along 
with the Khond and Uriya. In the South, 
says Air. llislop, they form the mass of the 
popniation ofBastar and a portion of the 
inhabitants of .Teypore (in tho Madras Pre- 
sidcney), while they occupy tlie hills alonrr 
tho le(t bank of the Godavari, about Nirmali 
and on tlie West, they are intermingled with 
Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right 
bank of the Wurda. 

The Gonds are ouo of tho most inaportaut 
of the aboriginal tribes of India and pro* 
bably namber 600,000 souls, they speak dia- 
lects of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of languages, spoken bj ail the ti'ibe.s from 
the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
and including the Hungarian, Krimear, and 
Turkish. In India, there are three or fanr 
distinct brandies of this ft^mily of languages, 
and oonseqnently of the Turanian race in 
the North, are the Himalayan dialects and 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on 
tho Sutlej to Butan of the extreme east 
Then we have the Lohitic class — comprising 
with the Burmese and others of the ea<;tern 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga anrl Mikir 
tribes in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kacbari, 
Knki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family ijielnding the Kol, Sonthal and 
Bhumij of Singhbhum and Western Bengal, 
and the Mnndala of Ghota Kagpur. llie 
fourth class is the Taninlic or Dr.'\vidian» 
to which belong to the Ib aliui of Balucliistar. 
the Gondi,theTulaya of Kauada.thc ICaruata 
of the S. Maratta country, the Todara of ths 
Nilgiris, the Malayalam of Travaokur. the 
Tamil and Telngn. The Knr or ^In.i-i 
and the Korku in Hushangabad and west- 
ward in the forests on the Tapti and Xar- 
mada, until they come in contact with tin' 
Bhil of the Viiidhya hills, and tbe Xalinl 
of Khandesh belong to this Kol family, 
indeed Mr. Hislop held that the word Knr 
is identical with Kol. The close"* relation- 
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N^flf tbeKnr and SoiiUia1,aDd 
fittm fipom the Dra vidian may be 

W a few examples : — 



Kuri. 8oDth*l or 
Kol. 



...Lutar, 

...Sinfil, 

Epal, 
..Koro, 
. Barkit,, 
.. Apkor, 



Lutar, 
...Mil* 

..Bmgti, 
...Dk, 
. Orm. 
...IpU, 

. Barn, 
..Apia. 



Gond, 
dialects. 

. Noi, 

...Kiivi, 

...Meir, 

..Mnlra, 

..Pir, 

..Narpa» 

..Taiuii, 

• •Ron« 

. Sukum, 

...Mauwnl, 

. . It ami, 

. . MuuJ, 



their aepa- 
illastrated 



Tamil. 

Nay 
Kat an. 

... MjlV LT. 

...Mukka. 

...Walra. 

..Nerappa. 

...TMknur. 

...Vldtt. 

...Tarakai? 

...Manidan. 

...Knindu. 

. Muudru. 



Mr. Dribcrg compiled a verj complete 
piaomr and vocabiilary of the Mabadeo 

j&Wctoftbe Gond langoi^, and the dialect 
r.'}^ Saonee Goads was noticed in a paper 

kMr. Maiiirer. 
Trom the geographicardistribution of the 
Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop 
eododed that while the atream of Dravidian 
fcplation, as evidenced by the Brahui in 
Biirhistm, entered India by the north- 
fK, thatfif the Kol family rcctds to liavo 
kii admission by the North-ea.st and, as 
fte one flowed sontb towards cape Kn- 
ivi uid the other in the same direction 
^inni^ Cape Romania, a part of each ap- 
J«""to have met and crossed in Central 
Itli. Tlii-s hypothesis rests on the pre- 
«tt of the Brahui where they are, a 
Clinch is not inconsistant, howerer, with 
supposition that the Dravidian tribes 
^"i!>o have entered India from the north- 
•1-^ ' -re veu across the Himalaya, a.stliu Kaiia- 
Newar, Chepang, and other tribes 
kn jooe, while the Kol tribes were an off- 
1^ from a later horde, the main body of 
' •^ entered the Eastern Peninsula, Tlic 
^•'iiiai may have been driven westward 
If tlie invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
^0 the early Arya the prior tribes 
*<re bown as Dasi, and Dr. J. Wilson 
ttOs M tliijy were not altogether barbarians, 
fcrthey had distinctive cities and other 
••Wblisbmcnts of at least a partial civil iza- 
^ Then, as now, they were darker than 
^ Ai7»: and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
nuffe marked Tnninians in Gajarat and 
whfT provinces are still denominated the 
'Kali Praja" (cormpted into Parej) or black 
Fpalation. The Gond of Ilerar, is a hill 
•^fe, occupying the Mailghaut and the 
^^^ern skirts along with the Andb, the 
^ !iiab and Koorkoo. All tliese have a 
P^JMcal resemblance, but each of them speaks 
»(iilT,ront tongne and in their features they 
'juitc dihtinct from the people of the 
There are 8000 of thom in the 



-^Biraoti district. In the Central India Pro- 
^ the chief Gond tribes are 



GOND. 

Mari Gond, in Chandah. 

Mariah or Gottawar, Upper Godavery. 

Khutalnar, in Chauda. 

Durwoh, of do. 

Ag Uriah, of Mundla. 

Hnlba, of Upper Godavory. 

The Gondwana of the older maps is a 
wider extent of country than is now occupied 
by this race and is ])olitically, rather than 
etyraologicaily Gond. Whilst the Gond race 
were dominant, they were masters of all GcKila- 
wana, including the open and cultivated 
tracts about Nagporo, Racpore, Jubbuliioro 
and perhaps as far as Ellielipur and to the 
south of the Godavery, where .sonic Gouds 
are found amongst the Tiling pupalaiion. 
Deognrh in the Satpnra range, was die chief 
seat of their power. They immediately pro- 
ceeded the .Malirattah, by whom they were 
ousted from tiie (tpen and valuable tracts. 
The Gond do uoi now Ibrm any consider- 
able part of the population of the plain 
champagne country, but the chiefs and large 
zemindars ol tlie Satpura ranges and most 
of the men t>f impoi-taneo in parts of Saugor 
and other districts north of the Nerbuddah 
are supposed to be Gond, through some 
claim to be Rajputs and others have become 
mahomedans. The Gond predominate from 
Sargujah, westward along the lino of the 
Satpura hills, through all the hilly couTitry 
of tho districts of Mandla, Jubbulpur, Seoni, 
Chandwara, Baitol and Hoshnngabad and in 
some degree to the neighbourhood of Asseor- 
ghur. 1 licy had varied fortunes, from tho 
l)eginning of tho pre.sent era, sometimes 
attacking other powers, sometimes defending 
themselves, sometimes aiding mahomedans, 
sometimes attacked by them, but, since 
Akbar's time, they have been subject to 
other nations. The term Gond, seems iden- 
tical with Khond, supposed to be derived 
from the Hindi word Koud or Konda, 
a hill, indicative that they were regarded as 
a hill people. In the interior of the penin- 
sula are (Innd tribes, and tho Khond, 
Kund or Ku, also Dravidian, who are 
estimated at half a million of souls. 
The Gond race is physically below the 
average of Euroj)eans, in sfcatnrc, and, in 
complexion, the Gond race arc dicidedly 
darker than tho geneiality of the hindu. 
They aro well proportioned but somewhat 
thickset and mnscnlar; their features are 
rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, wide 
mouth.Sjwifh thickish lips and SOmewhat dis- 
tended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black and the beard and mustache scanty. 
Their hair and features, according to itr. 
Hislop, aro decidedly Mongolian. They liavo 
an average amount of intellect and remark- 
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able quickness of ob.-;orvati</ii. Tlicy arc 
trutlifiil in their statements, taithful to their 
promises, and are honest with each other* 
bat do Bot scrapie to plunder strangera. 
They are conrogcous, shy wit li Kt i aTi<^'ers; 
simple mimk'd, Mipcrstitious though free 
from lanaiieism. Tijey are habitually drunk- 
en, erery feast or Testival being attended with 
excepi^os. Their religion as distincfively 
ofScythian oricr:'i as i» \' . ir l&ngujige and 
pnysique. iCaiaheuwave ligu res of the horse 
are offered instead of the living sacrifice. 
They prf>pitiate the manes of their ancostoi-s, 
hv ofrtM-iiirf^ oftheso eariluMiware horses, rice 
and other grains, eggs*, fowls or sheep. The 
sacrifice of the cow wad prohibited by the 
Bhonsla Government. Chihlnn everywhere, 
and nianv adiilit;, aro biiri(Ml, but tlio Madia 
of Ilastar and tho Gond races who have 
conformed to hinda enstoras bnrn Hifir dead. 
They have in all about thirty diviniiieSf but 
a few of these aro most w irs'iiupcd. The 
Creator, under tiie name of tiiiiigwan, is 
occasionally worshipped iu their liooites by 
prayers, and by bai-jit oircrin_c; of sugar and 
pht, but their oliief w<u'>-!ii]i i.-- to the inferior 
iliviiiitie.'i. The ehiri" ul' ihi aro 

(1) Badu deivtt (great god) or BudJud pen 
(old trod) who is the saine as the Bnra pen 
of tho K')nd race and a|);iL''ii>> to l;o the same 



GOND. 

Matva to reside inside the vill.<crf' and tVicv 
make oli'eriugs of cocoanutii and swectmeAU 
bnt no blood. 

Tha Qond have no imagM ilk tibeir 
houses, and, at their religious ceretnonie'S. 
they employ only the rudest symbols,— 
knobs of mnd, stone, iron rods, pieces of 
wooi), chnins, bells, ^bc. Their festivaU ar» 
associated with their crops and are celebrat- 
ed under tho Saj tree or Kim tree, three or 
fonr times in a year, ad on the occasion of 
the commencement of rice solving, when tVe 
rice crop is ready, and when t!ie ^lahwa 
tree (liassia latifolia) cornea into dower. 
Ill the sonth of the Bandara dtstriefc are to 
bo seen squared pieces of wood, each with 
a n do fii^ure carried in front, set up BOme- 
what close to each other. These represent 
Baugaram; Baii;^Mra Bai or Devi, who i» 
said to have one .sifter and five brotherii, the 
names of tiie Iatt( r l>einir Gantamm, Chare- 
par;uii, Naikaram and Potlitiga, the sister 
b ing known as Danteswari, which is a name 
of Kali. These are all deemed to possess 
tiie ]>o',V(.'r of sending di.so.isn and death 
u'poii men, and under tlieso or other naniea 
seem to bo generally feared in the regioa 
east of Nagpore city. At Daotewada, ia 
Bastar, about 00 miles S. W. of Jacrdalpor 
nenr the junction of the Sankari and Dan* 



as Rayetal or tho sun-god represented by'an ' kan tributaries of the Indrawati, is a shrine 



iron tiger three inches long, nnd is probably 
the same as the Marung Bora of the Sonthal. 

He is worshipped once .a year, at tlio rico 
harvest, and a hog is then sacrificed to him. 
Among the Gaiii, ho is represented by a 
Coppi r piece, kejit in a tree iu the jungle. 
This they take down at tho nanual fVstival, 
clean a space of about a loot .square, 
under a tree, in which they lay tho pice, 
before which they arrange as many small 
heaps or handfuls f)f uncooked rice, as there 
aro deities wor.ship])ed by them. Tho 
chickens bronght for sacrifice are loosed and 
permitted to feed on tho rice. Goa's :iro also 
offered aTid their blood presented in tho 
same manner. On tho blood, arrack isp<.)ured 
as a libation to their doitics. The pice is 

now lilted and put in its bamboo ease which | ^ hell, or by an iron chain of four links, 
is shnt up with leaves wrapped in gra-is and 
returned to its place iu tiiu tree, to remain 
there till it be reqnired in the following year. 
Both Budhal and M.atya (about to be noticed) 
are said to be sometimes of iron and a foot 
long. 

(2. ) Afo/i^a, called MaUi by the Knrkn, is 
both Uieg^ (or goddess) of the much dread- 
ed scourge small po.T and of tho town. Tho 
Gond of Sooni represent Matya as the 



of Danteshwari, at which, abont 1835, it ti 

said that upward.s of 25 full grown men 
were immolated on .a single occasion by* 
late nija of Hastar. Since then, uamerons 
complaints have reached the anthorttie^it 
Nagpore of the continuance of the practice. 
Amongst the Moria Goud, Bhawani is wor- 
shipped us the small-pox goddes^^, and 
Maoli or Dantoshwari. 

3. Salot or SaU, or according to the Gaiti 
Gond, Saletig, sits on tho same gaddhi with 
tho great gt)d, to whom he is Raid to be 
nearly equal. An offering of a she-goat ii 
made to ium, and ho is probably tbe pro- 
tector of cattle. 

4. Clitiiyaray Ghasjar.a, Gagaral, Gonga> 
ra Mai, is the bell god, and is represented bf 



5. 



Pal", of whom oidy tho nnnio- is 
known. The suiUablo oITcring to Gaugara 
and him is a cow. 

6. Gadaim is tho god of the dead, and 
is, pcrhapx, the same as Ch«\wnr, and identi* 
cal with Dichali of tiie Chaibassa Kol. 

7. Kham or Knnk the last of tho serea 
deities (.sat dewahi), i-; worshipped noder the 
S;ij tree, (Pentapteta tomeist-oa.) 

iio(/(j-|>/j/», is L^sides tliesc seven, and isthe 
attendant or Kotwal of Bndhaf Pen, and I horse-god, common to the Gond and Ear. 
they offer him a pig. The Knrkn snppose ' Ur. Driberg snpposes him to preside over a 
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villago, ami thus ho would correspond to 
Nadzn Pea of the Kond. Bat Mr. Hislop 
conji-ctnrea be may be the god of crops, 

Kotir>. the pfuspalnrn frnmentacenm, bein^j 
tlio grain chioUj caltivated hj tho Gond. 
la tbe wilder Tillages, neer tbe Mabedeva 
hille, Kodo Pen i.s worshipped by new 
oomers near a Bmall heap of fitonoR, tliroof^h 
the oldest resideut, with fowls, eggs, grain 
«nd a few copper coins wbioh become tbe 
profits ofthn officiating priesth 

Mutua or ?.futya Ueva among tho Kurku, 
is a heap of small stones inside the 
▼illage, benneared witb sandnr. He is 
associated with the prosperity of tbe village 
and is worshipped witli a ^oat. cocoa-nuts, 
liineK, datt H, and a bull ot" saudui- p:isto. 

tharsi pen^ or Pharsa pot, is represented 
by a small iron spear-besd. This name may 
possibly bt> connected with barchi (hindi) 
a 8pcn.r, ami lu* may be identical with tiiu 
Loba Pen of tlie Kond, the iron god or god 
of war. Pharsa, in Gondi, also, means a 
tridoDt, which is an ancient Tartar weapon. 
Tie is worshipp'Hl every third or fonrth or 
filth year, at fall of the moon Vaisnkh, and 
on the occasion people assemble from g^cat 
distances, ail oflering is made of a white 
cock, a wli.tcj hc'-trc it and a Avln'to yf>nn'_' 
cow. Tho eeremouics are conducted with 
great secrecy, and no bindn or Gond woman 
ercn is allowed to be present. He is appa- 
rpntly the ! am*' a*! Dnla Dcwa. tlio god of 
tiie battle axe of the Gaiti Goads, who repre- 
sent Dola Dewa by a battle nxe fastened to 
a tree. 

Hardal, at Anmrkanfak, is worshipped 
as tho cholera god, bat Mr. Hislop snppos- 
ed this to be another name for Bndhal Pen. 
The Knrkn hlylc him Lala Hardal, and he 
possibly \s tho same as tbe Qohemof the 
Chaibassa Kol. 

Bunjaram is probably tlie god of fever, 
as among tiie Kol of Chaibassa, where he is 
aKS'>tMrttcd witli Dichali and Gohcm, as also 
with Chonda tho god of itch and N^cgra of 
indijjestion. ^ 

Bhiwatu or Bliim Pen Ls, in tiie Mabadeva 
riiilrf, the fTDil of rain where a festival 
lastiog for four or five days is kept in his 
bouonr at the end of the monsoon, when 
two poles, abont 20 feet high and 6 feet 
apart,areset np,andarope attached to thotop, 
by means of which they climb to the top of 
the pole down which they then slide. Olfer- 
ings of fowls, ejrgs and grain arc present- 
ed to hini. All over Gondwana, lie 
generally worshipped under the form of an 
nnshapely 8touc covered with vermillion, or 
of two pieces of wood standing from three 
to four feet above gnmnd, like those set np 
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Before these, the Moria Gond 
regularly perform worship, prerions to sow- 
ing. A little S. W. from Bajar Kurd, how- 
ever, and North ofParseuni, is a formed idol 
of Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, with a dagger in 
band and a barchi (javelin) in tbe otber. A 
Bhumiik is the pnjari or officiating priest, 
and tho people worship on Tnosdays and 
Saturdays, making ofiering of bogs, he- 
goats, cocks, hens, ooooannts. At an an- 
nual fea.st tho potail gives two Rupees and 
hindn cultivators rice; the pujari takes a 
cow by ibrco from tbe Gowar and oti'ers it 
to Bhim Sen in presence <tf abont twenty-Ove 
Gonda. 

Sasarkund is a pool in the Mahur jungle 
where the Pain ganga is said to be engulfed. 
The Naikode G^d repair there, in pilgrim* 
ar^e, at the month Chaitra, to a huge stone 
that rises in a gorcje, and goes by tho name 
of Bhim 2>en, bcf«>ro which Naiknde Gond 
mingle with Raj Gond and Eolam in wor- 
ship. Towards even in tr. tbe worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before tho 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the 
stone with vermillion and bnm resin as in- 
cense, after which all offer their victims, 
sheep, h<);_rs and fowls with the usual liba- 
liuns of an*ack, the pujari appears to be 
inspired, rolls bis head, leaps wildly abont 
and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declares whether the {j^od has accepted tho 
services or not. At ni/ht drinking, dancing 
and beating tomtoms goes on, and in the 
mornini^ tbey return home after an early 
meal. Those unable to leave home perform 
similar rites bi-neath a Mahwa tree. 

Wa /hoba^ the tiger god, is worshippeii by 
the Naiknde Gond ; and nnder the name of 
Bag Deo, by tiio Kurku. 
iSullan Sakdda is worshipped by the Kur. 
8akal DetfOf or Sakra Pen, the chain god 
is worshipped in Seono and elsewhere. 

Sninjtd Pi n or Sanulk, the .'-pirlt.-i of the 
departed, are worshipped or propitiated for 
a year after death, bnt persons of note, bead 
men of villages or priests, are treated as gods 
for years or generations, and sacrifices are 
usually oiTered at their Stbapana or shrines 
of earth. 



Koitor^ mt. 



Rnj (fOnd. 
Kiu'liuwal. 
IJiuluvi. 



Katnlya. 

Podal. 

DUoU. 



iKoi-kopaL 
iKolam. 



lOjhjal. 

jThotyal. 

jKoila-bhntal.jMadyal. 

Koitor are a section of the Gond, includ- 
ing the Raj Gond, tho Rac^huwal, the Dadnvi 
is and K.itulya. 'I'he K()it(}r is the (iond par 
excellence : and some suppo.se the term de- 
rived from tbe Persian " Koh" a hill. 

Koi is the name given to tbe Heria sacri- 
ficing tribes of Orissa. 
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Padtdy Pathadi,Pardliaa or Demi, is a Goad 

iri bo who are the bards or rnli<jrious coun- 
sellors of the upper classes of Ooiuls. From 
iiieso has spruug a half caste tribe, who 
speak Maratba, and oeoapy thAnuelTes in 
spinnings thread andplayug on wind in- 
Rtrnments. 

Lholi, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goat hons. 
Ojhr/nl, a Oond tribe, wandering bards 

and fowlers. 

ThoiyaU meaning the maimed, a wander* 
ing Gond tribe, also called Pendabarya 
or minstrels of God, also Matyal because their 
sonrrs are chiefly in honor of Mata. They 
make baskets. 

Koila-bhutaU a wandering Qoad tribe, 
whose women are dancing girls* 

Koi-kopal, {. e. Gond Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow- keepers. 

Madijnl, a Gund tribe, called in Bastar 
Jhodia, are savages on the Beila Dila hills 
and in (lie remotest parts of Chanda. These 
"Wonjcn only wear a bunch of leafy twirls to 
cover them before and behind. In this, they 
resemble the Jnanga to the sonth of the 
Kol country ; the Clienchi near the Palicat 
lake and to the north of Elloro and till about 
30 years ago a similar custom existed 
amongst the Holier of the forests near Man- 
galore. 

Kol'iiii, a Gond tribe, aloncr the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi hills, on the south of the 
Warda and along the table land stretching 
east and north of Manii^lldh and thence 
soutli to Dantanpilly, running parallel to 
the rij^ht bank of the Prauhita. 

Badyay a hill raoe, not Gond, occupying 
the tract between Chandwara and the ^laha- 
df va hills, who have conformed to the hindus 
in their language and religious observances. 

Halwa a hill race, not Gond, pretty nu- 
merous in Bastar, Bandaraand Raepore, who 
covet the distinction of wearing the sacred 
thread,which right those in Bastar pur- 
chase from the riya. 

QaxU Gond, a tribe in Bastar who call 
themselves Koitor. 

Maria Gond, the principal agricnlturaists 
in Bastar. 

Nai-KuiU Gond a tribe that inhabit the 
juncrles on both hanks of the Pain GanL'a, 
especially in the tract between Digaras and 
Umarkher and fonnd abont Aparawapet and 
as far as Nirmul. They have adopted the 
hiiidu (Ire.ss and will not eat beef; but they 
live by the chase, cut wood and grass and 
are a terror to their neighbourhood, by their 
dcpmlatious. 

Knr, al-so called Mnasi, a hill tribe with a 
language quite Uistiuot from the Guuds, 



GONDWARA. 

living to the N. W. and W. of thelfahadefva 

hills. 

Korkiir or Korku a hill tribe dwoUincr ta 
the N. W., and West of the Mahadera hiiis 
speaking a language quite dis&oi from the 
Gond. They belong to the Eol or Mnnda 

family, 

Binderwar. A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hills of Amarkantak, near the source of 

the Norbuddah river. — Coleman^ p, 2S7» Sif 
lop, Ri^ri- w in Bi>iubai/ Newspaper on Mr. 
Temples editor of Mr. Hitlop't remarks on tke 
Ootid** See Gonds. 

GONDA. A station for European Sol- 
diers. 

GONDA. A branch of the Ahir caste. 

GOND ALA. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

GONDANA. A Mahrattah festival in 
honour of the goddess Devi. I 

GOXDAR, A town in Amhara, the 
capital of the kingdom. This town is stated 
by Heuglin, (1862), to have contained from 
6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, but it is said to 
have been totally destroyed by the oiiperor 
Theodore. — Par. Paper. 

GOND-BADUSTAR. Hind. Castor. 
Eng. 

GONDHALI. The mnsicisn ftt thefts. 

tival Gondana. 

GONDHONA. T«L. Phyllanthus sm- 
blica. 

GONnirUL. See .Tat. 

GONDI. Hind, jiIso Gund and Gondni^ 
Hindi, Cordia angustifolia, C. suboppositi- 
folia, also Dmr. 0. obliqoa, the fruit <rfC. 
angustifolia, is an oran gc colored. Sweet Sui 
rather mucilaginous berry. 

GONDNl. A bulrush. 
GONDI. See Gond; India. 
60ND0PHEBBES or Gondopharcs, E 
C. 55, who took the Aryan name of 

Pliariiliitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. Td, in 
Arian Abakhafosa, Professor Lassen sup- 
poses this name to be identical with Vologe- 
BC9. Mr. H. T. Pi insep supposes their coins 
to be cf Parthians wrko established for them* 
selves a separate and independent 80vereigB> 
ty in Kabul and the Parapamisus, 

Abalgasius, A D. 80, Capt. Cunninp^hara 
described the Ariau legend on the coins to 
be of the " Saviour king Abagasus, younger 
son of Fndopherres." See Abdagassss. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 439. 

GONDWARA, means, literally, the conn- 
try of the Gonds, a race who at no remote 
period possessed almost the whole of As 

country to the sonth-castof the Nerlmddi, 
which before thowar of A. D. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahratta prince 
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GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. 

of Nagpore. In the aecoud century of the 
christian era, the Hai-haya dynasty ruled. 
It IB now the British district of the Cential 
PTormoM,^Maleolm*$Otnkal Indutf Vol. I 
p. ni. 

GONDOPOLA. XJbia? A tree ofGan- 
jam ftnd Giunsur, extreme height 45 feet, 

circamferencr 2^ feet and hoiclit from the 
jppound to the intersection of the tirst branch, 
8 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
ohieflv burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common. — Caj/taiii Macdonald. 

GONG or Loo, a Chinese musical in- 
stninient, oompoeed of » mixed metal, (said 
to bo tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling 
bronze in appearance, it is in the form of a 
large flat basin, with a ridge; and, when 
beaten witii a staek or mallet, oorered with 
woollen cloth or twist, omits a strong rcvcr- 
lieratiiig or ringing bell-like sound. Its 
value lb in proportion to the quantity of 
metal it containi. In Ohina gongs are sas- 
pendcd at the doors of courts of justice, 
where applicants for justice attend and 
sound. — Craw/urd Did. 

GONOA— P Steronlia aonminata. 
GONGALI. Tel. Cumblv 
GONG-KURA. Tel. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. — Linn. Ambari. 
GONOHO. Hiiro. Braesioa rape. 
OONQOO or Gangaw. Birini. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
^irtb 3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet, 
Yerj abundant from near Itergni, along 
the coa.st as far as Amherst. When season- 
ed, it floats in water. It is used for tables, 
chairs and miscellaneous articles by the 
Bnrmeee ; it has a good, hard, tough wood, 
durable and reconmu iuled for shelves also 
fur handles of all kinds of to(tls. (Vide 
Major (now General) Simpson's liuport.) — 
Oaptain Dana, 

OONGOSBEOLEE. Uria, ? Dondee- 

poholo. TTbiA ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gamsur, extronuj liei^'ht 2o feet, circumfer- 
ence U feet and hoigbt from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet No 
use seems to be made of the wood. The 
flower which has a powerful perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. — Coptain MacdonaJd. 

GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. Schneider, 
a genus of serpents of India, of the Family 
Pythonidte : as nnder :-~* 

Ftun. PythonidaD. 
Python moluras. — Linn. 

rcticulntuH, ScKn, Nioobar, TeanaBseritn 
Boa constrictor. — hinn. 
OoQ^Iophis oonieiWt SehneU, Upper lodit. 
Eryx Jobnii, RSimll of Punjab. 



GOOGA, 

GONGARA. Hibiscus cannabinus.— L. 
GONI. Hind. Gunny. 
GONI CLOTH. Gnnny of Ciotalaria, 

jnncea. 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKElil. Thw. 
A middle sised tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon 

and Reigaui Corles, at an elevation of about 
1,000 feet. — T/i?c. En. PL />n,l, p. fl. 

GONIOTHALMUS THW AH ESil. H. f. 
et. T. Caloocaara. Sing. Not uncommon in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 to 4,000 foet— TAw. JEn, I'U 
Zeyl.f p. 7. 

GONJI-PHAL. Dmr. Limonia penta- 

phylla. 

GOXJI PANDU. Tel. Glycosmis p«n- 
taphylla.— D. 0. 
GONODACTYLUS CHIRAGBA. See 

Stoinapoda. 

GOXTEMA GOMARU CRETTU. Tkl. 
Ipomcea tilicaulis, also Fajderia Itutida. 

GO-NTEN, BuBHS, a vine producing pod 
three or four feet long, containing ten or 
twelve beans, ten inches in circumference. 
These beans, well boiled, arc sometimes 
used for foo d^Jlfa?flo<m, Vol. I, p. 182. 

GONYTTCH. Hind. Lepidium latifo- 
lium. 

GONZANG. Hind. A vena fatua. 
GOOA. Bbno. Betel-nut palm, Areea 

catechu. 

GOOAL. Hind. A cow-hcrd. In Behar 
there are several subdivisions as Bhota, Bu- 
narusya, Canougea and Chontaha. It is pro- 
nounced as Gwal. ElUot See Ahir, Go, 

Goal a 

GOOAL. Hind. A grain which in the 
North West ProTinees is frequently sown 
with cotton, and i,'iveii a.s fodder to catUe. 
It is also called Kowar. Elliot. 

GOOA-MOUREE. Bbno. Foeniculum 
panmori. 

GOOBAK, also Gooya. Bnno. Betel- 

nut tree, Areca catechu. 

GOOUA. Hind. also Goora. The 
name of a temporary place of refuge ; hence 
the designation of many towns in India." 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 298. 

GOODIA LATIFOLIA. One of the Lo- 
guminos®, a genus of flowering plants, all 
natives of New Holland, oolonr of the 
flowers yellow, they never attain any great 
height, they may be raised from seed or 
cuttings, in a loatny soil. — liiddeil. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the lower Hima- 
I layas of the Punjab, there are many shrines 
to this mytlioloincal beincf. In one account 
ho waaachief oiGhazui who was slain in war 
against his brothers Uqun and Sm^'un, but 
a rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
and moontod; another account makes him 
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GOOGUL. 

the lord of Durd-Durehra, in ilic wasica of 
Big warn who died fighting agunsi the 
armiee of Mahmood. 

Tlip naintis IJijun and Surjnii and Dard- 
Diirelira are instances of the alliteration of 
which eastern races are so fond. 

Chin and Miichin is a phrase analogous 
to Hind and Sind, used to e^pres-i all In- 
dia, and (jog and Mai^og (Yuj and Majuj 
Arab, Pern) is a[)p!ied to the northern na- 
tions of Asia; ^ind and Hind are however 
capable of Bcparntion. The use of a doubio as- 
souaut uauie, bumetimes to express a dual 
idea bat often a single one, is a favonrite 
oriental practice. Ah far back as Herodotus 
we have Crophi an i >f tpV i, Tliyni and 
Bithyni ; the Arabs ht^ve convened Cain 
and Abel into Eabil and Habil, Saal and 
Goltah into Taint and Jalut, Pharoah'a ma- 
giciana into lllsarn and Rejain, of whom the 
Jewish traditions had made Januus and Jam- 
bres; whilst Christian legends gave the 
names of Dismas and Jesmiis to the penitent 
and iraponifent tbicvL's in the Gospal. Jart^a 
and Nargah was the name given to the great 
eircle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matchea. In geography we have numerous 
instunces of tlie same thin<^, e. g. Zabtilistan 
and KabuUstau, Koli Akoli, Loaga Salanga, 
Ibir Sibir, Kessair and Owair, Knria Maria, 
Ghuz and Maghuz, Mastra and Castra, 
(Edi isi), Artag ami Kartag ( Abultrhazi), 
Kbanzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iranaud Taran, 
Grit and Meorit (Rnbruquis), Sondor and 
Condor (Marco Polo /. etc. 

The name of Achin in Sumatra appears 
to have been tsriated in this spirit by the 
mahomedan mariners aa a rhyme to Maehin ; 
the real name is Atcheh. In every day oon- 
rersation.in India,such alliterations occur, as 
Gboki Oki, a chair, Kursi Garsi, a chair, 
Ohavi-gavi a key, Keli*OeeIi a key. Bach 
kach children- YuJe, Oathay. See Qaa- 
tremere's Rashid, pp. 24:^246; D'Aresac 
p. 634 i Prairies' Or. i. p. 399. 

GOOQALA Sins. Hind. Bahamodendron 
agallocha W. & A. 

GOOGOAN. A {KKMT agrioaltnral diatriot 
in the Punjab. 

(K)OGUL. Bbno. Amyris, Balsamoden- 
dron agatlooha. 

GOOGUL. Hind, A gum resin supposed 
to be identical with the Motx]! of Aral)!;iand 
to be the Bdellium of the ancients. A resinous 
sabstanco named Goognl (Hind), Moocjl 
(Arab) is met with ia all the bazaars of India. 
It much resembles myrrh, and is said by 
some good autlioritie^ to constitute the bulk 
of the article exported from Bengal as Bast 
indian myrrh. Roylo considars the Ooognl 
identical with the Bdelliom of commerce 



GOOGUL. 

and ho ingeniously traces iu Badleyoon azii 
Madelkon, the Greek aynonymes of Googvl, 

the fi9t\tii»r and m«S*^xo»' of Dioscorides. A 
tree in the Seharuupore Garden, pointed oat 
as the Googul tree, had scaly bark exactly 
conformable to Dr. Roxburgh's deeoriptiov 
of hisArayris.Dr. Ainslie,in Vol. I p. 29, gives 
an excellent summary of all the informiTirin 
extant when his work was published, regard- 
ing the interesting substance known as 
B iellium. He adduces as synoaymcs of 
IMellium, Kookool, Tarn., Googooloo, Tel 
Googul, Can., Hind. Aflatoou, Arab, and 
Mnkal, Pars. He describes the ^am rosia 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, ino- 
dorous and brittle, softening between the 
fingers, in appearance not unlike myrih, of 
bitterish taste, and- rather slarong smell. Ha 
states, however, that it is all brought from 
Arabia and from Persia, where iiie treei< 
called Darakht-i-mukal ; but, in the bazaars 
of India, it is said that the googul ** oomes 
from the hills." The medicinal properties 
of Bdellium are exactly like those of myrrh, 
and being much cheaper, it m ly be preferred 
for Dispensary practice. {Rtjlc, p. 177. 
O'ShaHjhixmy, p. 287.) 

Under tho term Googul, however, the re- 
sinous oxadations of several trees seem to be 
classed. 

Under the Ganarcse and Mahratta naaei 

Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentions 
two species of Canarium, one in Cauaraaad 
Sunda, on the Ghats above, and tko cseoad 
species of great size cultivated near Bilgil* 
and at Siddaporo. The choice gum resins 
alTordod by these trees are extensively uaed 
in the arts, and exported both inland and te 
the coast — Wight IU. Dr. Qtbsun. 

OUbanum a substance famed in ancient 
and used in modern times, is the Thn» 
looban and gooodnr of the nativos of 
India. Under the latter name, ii is describ> 
ed by Avicenna, evidently referritig to the 
of Dioscoridea, who mentions bolhaa 
Arabian and an Indian kind. Tho latter 
Ifr. Golehrooke has proved to be the pro- 
duce of Boswellia serrata, lloxb. (B. thuri- 
fera, CoU-br) tho Salai or saloh of the hiudooi 
common in Central India and BandlecuD«i, 
especially about tho Bisrumgnnge ghaut. It 
is probably also produced by B. glabra, 
which has the same native name, and though 
extending to a more northern latitude, i» 
dtstribated over many of the same localities. 
It is common in the low hills above Mohan 
Chowkce. To this kind, according to Dr. 
Ainslie, the term goognl is applied by the 
Telugu people. The resin of both epecies 
is employed as incense in India. Central 
India alone famishes the greatest portion of 
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QOOJAU. 
Uiu olibaanm of oommense ; as it is 



GOOJAH. 



i_ „A^j i. « t ,v .1 settled to Labitii of peaceful iiuiustrv 
IftxpoHedfrom Bombay, irom the Their importance may be rated hv ihuir 



I7 iu vegetable prodnctiou betweeu 
of Arabia, Persia and India, it is not 
>bable but tiie genus Bo&wellia may 
d into tbosa ooantriea and afford that 
liikBOini aa Arabian olibaniim. 
; erident from the above that the Hiudi 
aroogul is applied to the gum resins of 
» Irees, iu Bengal and Bombay 
UauBodeadroQ Koxburghii, the sup- 
miee of the BdeHinm of Scripture or 
ebon Drury but Balsamodcndron 
IHooker, ot llindostan and B. jmbes- 
of Sind, also yield a gum resin 
J by the name of Googui. In the 
•fii the gam rerine of Janiperna reli- 
, Boyle, and, in the Boreghat near 
37, of Canarium strictum, iloa;6. are 
1 as googui. The googoola of Tilingana 
a lie Boawellia glabra W et A. 
■ Mvaral phuits undoubtedly yield the 
unof Scriptore, and amongst othera 
e BaI«modendron Roxbnrgbii Ant. ; 
ibescens, of Siud, Stocks, B. ^fokul, 
• B. glabra W. ScA .nnd B. Africaiunn, 
Mgambia, JJrs. Wight Illustratiom 
Kindka; (yShanighnessy, ^t, 287. 
^mdmiive resources of India; Amdie 
■®»n. Tiir'hroo'J. 

Wdl fibre is supposed to be 
irffrom the Isora curjlifolia, the Va- 
'ii^aof the Tamnl knguagc. 
OHA. Sans. A secret place> firom 
tobide or cover, hence, Gh>ohya. Sans., 
?>oby4, requiring to be concealed. 
OJERAT. A town and district in 
^nij»b. Near the town of Goojerat, 
b was fought and won by the Indian 
igainat the Sikhj^, on the 2lKt Jany. 

The products of the Goojerat dis- 
*re grain, cotton, opium, safflower, 
x>, indigo, goor, wool and ghee. 
I hdf the grain is ezporteo on 
N males, bullocks and donkeys, bnt 
f by boaU to Find Dadun Khan, and 
ibence by boat to Mooltan and Sind. 
^hmere people in Jelalpore and 
•■tire in a rather impoveriabed state. 
*rior gold-iolaying in iron is pecn- 
' Goojerat, and a very britsk business 
•ned on by the Koftgari workmen, 
'former rulers, this inlaid- work was 
chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but 
' the peaoefol mle of the British Go- 
MnttlM craftsmen now make principally 
^ treys, paper weights, paper knives, 

and omamen t s . See Goozerat. 
A numerous race in the North 

Plro?inoe8 of India, formerly noto- 
Tfndtiory, but gndnally becoming 
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having given name to the Provinces of 

Goojerat on the Western Coast of India, 
and to Goojerat iu tiie Puiijab. They are 
sometimes considered to be among the prior 
occupants of India and have been so reckon- 
ed by Tod, who, declares them also to be a 
tribe of Rj.jpoots. Sir R. Jenkins, also, says 
that in the Nagpur Territory, they con.sider 
themselves to be Rnipoots aiifl tl,.'t as they 
are descendants from Lava, Jiama s becond 
son, they have an nndonbted right to b© so 
considered. 

The Goojur are spread nil over (he Delhi 
Territory, the Upf)er Doab and Upjier 
Bohilcnnd, and they enumerate hi dillereut 
tribes. In Delhi, the chief tribes ar« the 



Cbamayoi, 

K' hutana, 



In the Doab, — 



Khare^ 
Haisoeob 



|RmL 



Sookul, 
BjBle, 
Mavee, 
Rat, heo, 
Bhnttee, 

Kiisounce, 

liulc'sor^ 

Dede, 



Jindhor, 
Peelwaa, 

Butar Adhana, 

CiiechcKulsoeaji, 

Katntyn, 

Kh.-irr, 

Nagree, 

Chotkone, 



Bodkann, 

Knsano, 

Houso, 

Klioobur, 

Moondun, 

Kadahan^ 

Toahnr, 

Ooraee, 

KoiuMia* 



In Bohilcnnd, — 

Bntar, Motio, Jiadhor, 

K'h hoobur, Soorrdnc, Mnhynsee, 
ILharoi Poorbnr, Ku&iuo. 

Jatteob 

All these tribes intermarry on terms 
of equality, the prohibited Gotra or tribe 
being only tlioso of tlie fiflicr, mother, and 
paternal and maternal grand- mother. A great 
part of tiie district of Sehamnpoor was 
called Goojerat during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By the Goojar themaelvca it was 
said to consist of three parts, nnd the divi- 
sion is known amongst them to this day, and 
is nsually adopted in ordinary converse. The 
Goojar race Ims largely pressed into the Cen- 
tral Provinoes of Central India and have 
settled down to agircultural pursuits, and 
those in Hoshangabad and Nimar are pood 
farmers. During the mutiny and rebellion 
of 1857*68 in Northern India, many of 
the Gujar of Hindoslan again gave play 
to their predjitory propensities. In 1811 
Colonel Tod's duties called him to a sur- 
vey amidst the ravines of the Chumhul, 
of the tract called Goojurgar, a district 
inhabited by the Goojar tribe. TnibiUeat 
and independent, like the sons of Esan, 
their hand against every man and every 
man's hand against them, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
prince, Soorajmnl, the Jit chief of Bhnrt- 
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GOOM. 

poro, bnd pursTied exactly the same plan to- 
wards the population of these villages, whom 
he eaptnred in a night attack, that Jan* 
meja did to the Takshae, aa described in 
the Mababarat; he threw tbcm into pits with 
combastibles, and actually thus consumed 
them. Be^agOuM, Vol. I, p.^£U»o<9, 

8vpp' Gloss. 

GOJAREA. A river running near Tel- 
koopie and Bagorah in Rungpoor. 

GOOJBRATI. A tenn applied to a mer- 
oantile race dwelling in G-Dserat. They 
are of Rajput origin and are prinoipaUyuf the 
Jain reiiffion. 

GOOniAH. A river of Sylhet. 

GOOJRANWALLAH. See Punjab. 

GOOL Hind, Persian a rose, but com- 
pounded with many words to indicate other 
flowers and flowering plants, Properly Gtd. 
fers. See Gal. 

GOOL. Beng. Euphorbia tirucalli 

GOOLACHIN. Beho. Amaranth, Pin- 
tmera aemninata. 

GOOLAB, distilled roee water, prepared 
in India, but largely imported firom the 
Persian Gulf. 

GOOLAL. Hind. A farinaceous pow- 
der which hindvB throw on each others 
clothes during the Hooli festival. It is gene- 
rally the meal of barley, tioe, or singhara, 
dyed with Bukkum wood. 

GOOLAL-TOOLSliiE. Bkbo. Ocymum 

glatMtatnm. 

GOOL-ASUFUB. Bufo. Three alyled 

flax, Linum tritrynnm. 

GOOL-DAOdUI. Beng. Pyrethrum in- 
dicnm. 

GOOLDASTAH, or silver golden trees, 
deoorated with imitationa of jewels and 

precious stones used at ceremonials and on 
state occasions as a kind of epergne. 

GOOLGA. Bbho. Nipa fimdcana. 

GOOL-KHAIBA. Bbho. Hollyhock, 
Althoea rosea. 

GOOLKOO MOUNTAINS in lat. 33° 
S8', long. 67^ 50', 80 miles 8. W. firom 
Ghuznee. Ghuznee is estimated at 1,300 feet. 

GOOL-MUXHIiUL. Bbmo. Gomphiena 
globosa. 

GOOLOO. Hind, or Gnlo, the pod of 
the Mahwa tree, B&ssia latifolia. It. yields 
a very usefal oil, and is sometimes eaten by 
the poorer clas ses. 

GOOLOOCHUNE. Sum. A miztnre 
ofpnree^ a pigment, and sandalwood, used 
to produce the yellow forehead mark of 
the hindu. — SimuiumVt Diet. 

GOOLUNCHU. B£NO. Cocculus cordi- 
foHns. 

GOOM. Can. Spflonus oheela. Baud. 



GOONDAH. 

GOOMA. A river in Kattywar, in lat 
22° 18', long. 71° 30' disembogoes into 
the Gnlf of (Amhay. Length 88 inilflB. 

GO O:\IADEE. Tbl. ngoomooda Tu. 

A largo timber tree, a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of India. The wood of such trees 
as will sqnare into logs fitometghteaD to 
twenty-four inches resembles teak,the eoloar 
is almost exactly the same, the grain rather 
closer, at the same time it is aa li^ht or 
lighter and is as easily worksd. It la msA 
for the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, 
Dacca, &c., and is found to stand the wea- 
ther without shrinking or warping better 
than any other wood known thm. It 
seems to be the ChnoUaa aaiatio — BeMf, 
M. S. S. lioxh. 

GOOMBAUT of West Indies. Abelmoe- 
ehns escnlentns.— W. ^ A. 

GOOMBELIE. See Khyber, p. 612. 

GOOMSOOR. A hilly tract lyinrr ^ 
tween 29° 40' and 20° 25' N. lafc., and 
10' and 85^ 5* B. long., in Hie oeighboiir 
hood of Ganjam and vizagapatain. For a 
long period after British occupation of th: 
peninsula, the zemindar held the Goomsoor 
country, on payment of rent. 

GOOMPTEE. Si'o Kattyawar. 

GOOMTEE RTVER. A tributary to the 
Ganges. It rises iu a small lake or morasB, 
19 miles B. of the town of Pilebheet, in lat. 
28* 35', long. 80° 10'. 520 feet abovelfas 
sea. It runs S. S. E., into the Ganges, 
joining 30 miles below Benarea, sAer a 
course of 482 miles. In the vainy smaon, 
boata of 4,000 or 4,200 manndB (40t8Ba) 
burthen, are sometimes seen proceeding 
down the river to Lucknow. It runs near 
Lnchnow, Jnanpore, Syodapoor and near 
Chou«ODg iu Coinillah. 

GOOMUL. See Khyber, pp. 51 2 asd olS. 

GOON. Beng. Sanseviera zeylanica. 

GKDONA. Sans. A quality, from gooos, 
to advise. 

GOONA-SINDOO. Sans, from 
qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA. Malkal, from Goona, 
good, Dosham, bad, a form of muusfi 
amoiif^st the Nair people, the words mean 
for better for worse. See Polyandry, p. lOd. 

GOONAS. See Ennawer. 

GOONCH. HiMD. Roots of Abms pm- 
torius, a substitute for liquorice root. Also 
the seeds of the Abrus prccatorius, which 
are used as weights by jewellers, al^o 
for necklaces, bracelets, and other triakata. 
SinimontVs Diet. 

GOONDAH. A river rising in the Vd- 
unuddhee hills, in Madura, which runs S- 
£., into the Gulf of Manaar. Its length ii 
96 miles. 
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GOOFTA. 
GOONDAKANI. Tm. Til. The seeds 
d tiie Abras precatorius, used as beads, 
a* weijbts for gold, and silver, three of 
tiie« laake odd canteroy fanam, which is 
iboot 5 87 grains. — Simmond^t J)icL 
, GOONDASSEE. A ziver near Banooo- 
bL 

GOONDEfi. A river near Balea^Knein 

BaoTOorab. 

GOOND. A plateau in N. Canara near 
iaiSBi It has a oonsiderable forest tract, 

Hii near Dandilli is a negro race. 

GOOXG also Goonch, Goz, Hixn. Seeds 
ifAbrus precatorious, they are of various 
fmn, red, and red and black and almost 
fUj black. 

&X)XOU. BgNQ. AbmserythroBpermna. 

600NONG. Malay. A hill. 
GOONONG API or Burning island, in 
H50 40', S. 127 ® 21' IS. is one of the 

^OWONGwAPL A Tolcanio Idaad of 
pluda group called by the French the 

f^'e of Banda. The base of the voVnno 
wats&ll the islet. Its height is about 
i^Mj iiH. It is covered with magniiicent 
*s^n, commencing at the line where 

enittceaee to beat and oontinoing np- 
riittthe point where the lava oeaaes to 
^.feg cooled by the air. This volcano 
ilfecarse of the group, the nutmeg is not 
^tlnied and the island is occupied by a 
^'taiKnnte fipoin Tinior*"9iftiiiore* 
JW»0NG BBDONG. A high moun- 
fc'!'; Natnnas Islands in the China 
i»t The mountain is in L. 4 » 3' N. It 
called Quoin hill. Another moun- 
phtteKatonas ia oalled Chmong Banay. 
rOOONOKO QVDEEL, or the Blue Moun- 
i high range in Java« about 30 miles 
from Batavia. Pangeango rises 0,954 

S: Sihk 7,322 feet, and Kanrang 6,014 
tkorethe sea. — Horshurgh, 
(lOORONG OBDUNG, u a monntain 
WrCKK) feet high, it is abont 30 miles 
^ N. \ N. from Malacca, and is also 
^ Queen's Mount also Mount Ophir. 
GOUNONG MAR^OPI. A sulphureous 
Mna m Java, 2,000 feet h&h. Ae- 
i^cfaiawrm Jaoa ta At, Jl l&l, VoL 

^OSZ. Mahk. a nlver weight in the 

"o^y Presidency, 

600PTA. A Sanscrit word meaning 
|^°*hd, or hidden, henoe^ Gooptava- 
Saib, from goopla, concealed, 

^ioota, to renounce. Gooptec- Para. 

From goopta, hidden, and para, a 
™n of a town. 

uOOPTA A ■nmame of a dynasty of 
"''^ naomn in India. Chandia-goopta 



GOORCHANEU. 

was an illegitmate son of Naiula, of 
the Takshak race, who ruled Magada, when 
Alexander approached India. Nanda was 
assassinated by Chanikya his minister. He 
waa aooeeeded in his sacoeeeion by his eight 
le^timate sons, and then by Obandragupta, 
an energetic and talented prince who steadily 
opposed the progress of Scleacus, and re- 
covered the territories up to the Indus lie 
reigned tweniy-foor years, and waa aaooeed- 
ed by his son Metra Goopta. See Gupta. 

GOOPTKE. A sword stick. 

GOOIi, Noera, Seena, and Tandoor, riverS, 
affluents of the Bhocmah river. 

GOOR. Due. Sacchamm offieinamm. 



Jaggaiy, 
NnllafeUam, 



Tn. 



Eng. I Bellum, 
Tam. I 

A ymj ooarae kind of angar obtained ftom 
the BQgar cane and the various palm wines, 
particularly that of the Phrrnix dactylifera. 
Twelve pints of the sap arc boiled down to 
one of goor, and four of goor yield one of 
good powder angar.— A«imI»8, Mai. Med. 
p. 20G. Shnnion^s Diet. 

GOOR. Bahram Goor, was famous for 
his liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase. 
He was the monarch whom the Greeks and 
Bomans styled Varanee, and waa the fourth 
monarch of the family. The famous im- 
poster ^fani, fonndnv of the sect of Mani- 
chaeans, made his appearance in this king's 
reign, and was put to death by this king. 
Banram Gor, ia said, inaome apoerypluil 
biatoriea, to have visited India in the fifth 
century, and to have left progeny there by a 
princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 

GOORAKIKMIB. a Ceylon wood soft, 
fine, but open-grained, light. 

GOORAKOO, Gooddcoo or Goodak; 
called in Bengal iambakoo, the name giveii 
in the Peninsula of India to the compound 
of tobacco, for the hookah ; from goor, raw 
sugar, and akoo Tel. leaf — Herklots, 

GOOBOO. 6ah8. a teadher, from gree, 
to make known; henoe, OooroO'inookhee. 
Sans, from gooroo a teacher, and mookhi, 
belonging to the mouth : Gooroovuiia, Sans, 
from gooroo, a teacher: Goo-roo Prasada. 
Sans, from gooroo, a teacher, and prasada, 
a favour, graoa. 

GOORANJBE, A river near Silwaaae in . 
Bhopal. 

GOORANS. See Kurdistan. 

GOORCliAiNEH. A tribe of Afghans, 
on the N. W. frontier many of whom Uto 
in the hiUa and aomo in the plains. They 
can muster abont 2,000 fighting men. 
They are a debased and thievish set. A 
late chief was put to death by Sawun 
Mull. Their hill frontage is not more 
than twenty milea long, bat it ia inter- 
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GOOREHA. 

seoled by nnmcroua passes, about thirty in 
nnnibcr. Towards tl)cir soiitliprn limit stands 
the fort of Harrund, a strong masonry 
Rtraotnre,weeted bySawtinMnll for resfcrain- 
ing them. Near Hnrrund, is nn important 
passlcadinrrtowardsCandahar. Ilaidsof tlieirs 
were reported; in 1850. !^^52, and in 1853, 
it was proclaimed that any of their hill-men 
fonnd in the British territory would be eeised 
and placed in confinement ; in 1854, their 
liendinan entered into onqngemontsto protect 
tlie passes, on which account they received 
an allowanoe of Ilupeea 1,000 per annum, 
nnoe 1654tbeir conduct haa not been marked 
by any flagrant misdeeds, and the embargo 
npon them was removed. In the midst of 
the Goorchaneo passes are four passes in the 
separate charge of one Kosah chief, and two 
ckie& of the Rind tribe, for which they 
receive Rupees 300 per mensem. See Kby- 
ber, p. l)OH, f)!:., 518. 

GOORDASl'OOIi. See Puniib. 
GOOIIDUL-SHIM. Bog. Lablab pur- 
pnrescens. 

GOORKHA, a race rcsidmg in Nepal. In 

features and fii^nro thu true Goorkliu 
are alwnws sin-j^uiar and rcninrkahle, from 
tboir broad Uhinese or Tartar-like physiog- 
nomy, the small eyes, flat nose, and meagre 
whiskers, as well as his stoat sqaars make 
and sturdy limbs. The.se, in every descrip- 
tion of costume, an<l in all degree of rag- 
gednes.s, are to bo seoa mingled with inha> 
bitants of Knmaoon, Sirmore, and Gur- 
whiil. In 17?2. the Goorkha i-nco mas- 
tered the whole of the valley of Nepal, and 
the bill cnuutry from Sikhim to the Gogra, 
and a party of them crossed the Hima> 
laya, and appeared suddenly before Teeshoo 
Loondioo. The Llama and ]niosts hastily 
evacuated their convents, and lied to Lhassa, 
and the place was plundered by the Goor> 
kha, who retired immediately with their 
boot}-. The Tibetans applied to China for 
aiil, and an army wns collected for the 
punishment of this act of unprovoked out 
rage. The Goorkha submitted uncoudi- 
tionally to tiie Chinese commander, who 
imposed a tribute aud triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 
. taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took host- 
ages for the performance of these stipula- 
tions. The rajah of Sikhim was at the 
same time taken under Chinese protection. 
Cheeked towards tlio ea.st by these events, 
the Goorkha extcnde<i their dominion west- 
ward, huhjugating Kumaon, Sirinucrur, and 
all the hill country to the Sntlej. — .E'^7*'r/on'« 
Journal of a Winter b Tour in hidia^ Vol. I, 
p. 177. Prtiiscp's Tih/ f, Tiirf'trij and ^fini'joli't^ 
p. 16. Fraser's Himalaya Mountains^ p. '^l i. 



GOOSE. 
Bkno. Erioeanlon qninq^ 



BcNG. Colocasia an- 
BsRO. Fiona 



GOORI. 

gulnro. 

GOORI-KUCHOO. 
tiqaomm. 

OOORI-SHIORA. 

cens. 

GOORMA. A river of Rcwah. 
GOOIiOO. or Goorao, a hiadu race iu 
the Oomraoti distriot^ 
GOOROO-CHIKUDLKAIA. Til. Do- 

liehos falwroriniis. 

GOOSAIN. A hindn sect, lA India. See 

Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 



Hnnsa, 



SA»BK.klT. 

Hind. 



Choa, 
Anwr, 



lax. 

This bird was domestieated in ancieat 

times, it is mentioned in Homer, and 
was kept in the Roman capitol B C. 325, 
sacred to Juno. There are three or four 
closely allied wild specie*, but the prevail- 
ing belief is that the Anser ferns, the wiU 
Gray li^ goose is the species from which the 
doTncstic iMued.s have come. The A. albt- 
fron.s may have clos^ed. The rock goose, 
ihc iieruiclu aut-artica, does cot seem to 
have eroflsed. With the Egyptians, tbs 
egg of the goose was the emblem of Seb or 
Chronos. (Bitnsev.) The goose was deem- 
ed the bird of wisdom in ancient Europe, 
in Asia it was the symbol of stupidity ; oo 
the other hand, the European goose if the 
Asiatic emblem of sageness. The gooM^ is 
of the tril)<> bamellirostres, whicli nsybe 
thus shown — 

Fam. Anriti'l:r, (Jcxjsp?. 

Suh.fam. Phicuicoptorina;, I gen. 1 sp. Ph. rosea^ 
Anscrinn. 

SwanP, 1 CygnUH dor ; 2 C. artrata. 



DiT. i 

„ ii. 
., iii. 



G 'f'S(«, 3 Alitor, 1 Bt riucl.'\. 
lVirliiii<,' u'< <'«i'. 2 Dcndrocypna, 2 Ssiti' 
(liornis, 1 NtttaptM, 

Shit'Uinikos. 1 CaMxea nrtita, 1 Tmkr^ 

ita vulpnuscr. 

AttStidg, 1 gea. 6 Snb^gsn. 10 ip^ 

1 Spahtia, 3 AnM. 1 Oaffila, 1 Chanlsl— 

I Marccn, 3 Qncrquerdola. 

Sub-favi. FuHiruHna?, containf one spocies of thf 
geuua tiiranta,aud fuur spocioa of I'uUgula, tuu : — 

Fuiigula ferina. The Pochard, in oiroiiit of nor- 
thern regiuna, Barbaiy, oommon la India, 

Fiiliynhi iiymca ' Kt'rniL'iiioas Duok.' 
.Asin, N. AiViea: cotnuiou iu Itidia. 

FvliguUi viarila. 'Scaup Duck.' Circuit 
northern regiona: Fat^ab, Sindh. Nepal. 

FnU'julcicvidaUt. ' THfiod Dack.' 

BarLary : cidi-.tm ri in liulia. 

FuUguJa rnfma. (I'alas,) is the crested Pocbarii. 

Of Ansnr, the goose, the bans of India, tlic 
species A. cygnoides : A. cinureos : and A 
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GOPAMOW. 

bracliyrynclin^ ; nre known in India and the 
Pii'j jai) Dr. Hooker luentioos that A. lodica 
occurs at Siligori. 

AiLser ci/gnotdss is domesticated in Cln'na. 

{An$er feruM\ * Grey-lag 
goose.') Europe, and Asia : common in India. 

Tlio (lomcstic gooso of India, is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. 

Anser hrachjrfjnchus. * Pink-footed goose.' 
Earopo, N Ama ; Panjab (rare) ? 

"Bemida nificolUs (Aiiser mJicoUUi * Rod* 
breasted goose.') N Asia, cliiefly ; rare in 
N.India. — Dancin. Bunsen. Burton's Sind, 
Vol. II, p. 187. Hooker^ Sim, Joum., Vol. 
I, p. 399. C'ltal. Cal. Museum, 8ee Cygnina) 
Pelicanns platifron.s : Birds. 

GOOSEBERRY. Tho European Goose- 
berry grows in the Himalaya, but does not 
thrive or give much frait, tho Himalayan 
goo.scberry, is tho Rtbes grossolarta Linnmts, 
or rongh gooseberry, is not uncommonly wild, 
in t]\c ari(} parts of (ho Upper Sntloj, Chcnab, 
Jhelam and in Tibet, from 8,0U0 to 12,000 
feet and wan aeon by Dr. Believv, near the 
Safed Kob, at aboat 10,000 feet, but its frnit 
is BmiU and intensely sonr, and hardly ever 
cjatcn oven by tlio natives : Ribes nva-crispa, 
is tho smooth gooseberry : the country goose- 
berry of tlio peninsula, is the Cicca di^ticha 
JAu»t its froit the aiae of a gooseberry is 
roand, succulent and subacid, it eaten raw 
and made into pickles and preserves and is 
C(X)iing and \vhulcsome. The fruit of Zizyp- 
hns jojnba is also, so named. See Grossolaria. 

OOOSHUBA. Hiiro. Tbe root of Bar- 

leria lonjfifolia. — Linn. 

GOOSROO, a river in theMjbeer ter- 
ritories. 

GOOTHOOBI. Bfng. One headed cy- 
pergrass, Auospornm monoccphalum. 

GOOWAROOREB. Bsso. Pcouicalum 
panmori. — 77. O. 

GOOYA.BABULI. BiHQ. VaohelUa&r- 

ncsiana. 

GOOZERAT, battle of fought 2l8t, Foby. 
1849. SeeOoojerat. 

GOOZUR. See Bhonsla. 
^ GOP. Hind., also Gopa, also Gopala, also 
Kop, HiXD , tho avnn.ition of a herdsman. 
Gofji, a herd woman, from Go, Sans a Cow ; 

GOPALA. Sahs. from go, a cow, and pal a, 
nourishing, a herdsman. See Chaitanya. 
Kri.^li'in Rudra Sampradayi. 

GUPALA or Dhnpala dynasty of Gaor. 
See Goar; Inscriptions, p. 377. 

GOPAMOW. A town near Delhi, from 
which the nabobs of the Carnatic came. 
Anawar, tho father of Anwnr-ud-din, died 
there, his son Anwar-ud-din, was Icillcd in 
^*Ule at Amboor. Auwur-ud-din's son 



GOPI. 

Mahomed Ali died at Madras in 1 795, and his 
son Ootndnt-nl-Unira died 1801. Azim nd- 
Dowlah, tho nephew of Oomdut-ul-Umra 
snooeeded and died in 1818. Hie son Asam 
Jab, died 1824 and the last nabob, liahomed 
Ghonse, died 1855. The family were then 
designati^d with the title of Prince of Arcot. 

GOPESWABA and Barahat are two 
towns in Garbwal, from which were reoeived 
two bronze tridente, respectively twenty-one 
and sixteen feet high with an inscrip- 
tion in semi-barburous Sanskrit without date. 

The oldest inscriptions approach Alla> 
habad No. 2, and the oUiers nearly modem 
Deva Naguri. They liaveno reli<_'i()n,s itivoca- 
tion beyond Svasti.sir, and no mention of 
hindn gods whatever. In the more recent in- 
scription on the Gh>peeTara trident, the in- 
vocation is Aum Svasti, and tlie spot is 
called sarred to ^laliadova. In tlie recent 
Sanskrit inscription from Gopusvara, the 
name of Prince Anik Mall occurs. The tri- 
dents are precisely of tbe form of tlie 
I trident on the Indo-Scythic coins, with tho 
axe attaehcd to tho shaft; the olde.st in- 
scriptions— which, however, from the form 
of the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the 
seventh century— are in relief npon tbe 
shaft, and make no mention of Mahadeva or 
hindui.sm ; but the more recent arc cnt into 
tbe trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of 
these is the Anm and the name of Mahadeva, 
which had no association origii\:ilIy with the 
' tridents. The facts strentrthcji ( he inference 
that the trident on tho coins has nothing to 
do with bindnism. J, B, At, 8oe, Vol. Y. p. 
347 and 485. 

GOPESWARA. Sans. Tho distingnishod 
god. Tr. Of Jlind, Vol. II G7. 

GOPHER WOOD, of which tho Hebrew 
ark was built, is supposed by some to be wood 
of Gupressns sempOTrerens or common Cy- 
press. But some commentators have sup- 
posed this term to bo squared or planed 
wood ; others the cedar, others pitched wood. 

GK)PL A milkmaid, a herawoman, ge- 
nerally applied to designate the herdwomen 
of Brindrabhan or Vrij, the native country 
of Krishna, with whom Kri.-^hna as.sociafed 
while a young man. Kadha, duugiiter of 
Nauda, a pastoral ehief was Krishna's first 
and favoorite love, and tho stories of his 
Gopi life, arc much read l)y tho hindns. It 
is said tliat on one occasion wlien the girls 
went to bathe iu the river, Krishna stole 
away their clothes, from off the river hank, 
and np to the present day, tho Vrijmai 
women, when tlioy <ro to bathe, like tho Gopi 
of old, leave behind their garments on 
tho steps ot tho ghaut and make a rush to 
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GOPYAH. 

the water and give a colour! np^ of truth to 
the atory. It is believed that the Kasman- 
dala is typical of the sodiaoal phenomena; 
that the nine Gopini are the peraonifications 
of the non-mgini — the nine nobles of music; 
or the now rasa — the nine passions, excited 
by the powers of harmony. There is mnch in 
thehindoo mythology that is foonded on 
an astronomical basis — mnch that perpe- 
tuates the early Vedic worship of the ele- 
ments under a iigurative garb. Tr. Uind. 
Vol. n. p. 61,71. See Kama* Hooli ; 
Knahna. 

OOPHLA. HnD. Staontonia latifolia. 

OOPI CHANDANA, generally a com' 
mon magncaian day, used by hindns, to 

make the sectarian marks on their faces, 
breasts and arms. Vaishnava hindns em- 
ploy a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
the soil of a pool in which the gopi drown- 
ed themselves on hearing of the death of 
Krishna. It is also described as an alu- 
minous yellow earth, brought from the 
Gamt al Hnrdwar, and nsed tomaik the 
foraneads of those who worship Vishnn : it 
is also given in medicine. — Geii. Med* Top., 
p. 131. See Tripuudra : Vibhuti. 

GOPI-NAT'HA. Sans, from gopi, a 
name of Krisna, the wife of a milk-man, 
and nat>hai a lodL See Ohaatanya, Krishna, 
p.M6. 

OOPUBA, also called Gopttvam, in hindn 
temple architecture, the towor over the 
porch. There are nuniorous beautifully sculp- 
tured gateways attached to the larger temples 
of the hindns, into which the people are not 
permitted to enter. On days of festivals, 
the figures of the deities are brought out of 
the temples throarrh the popui'am, and plac- 
ed in small opeu temples called Mantopa, 
to receive the adoiation of the mnltitode.— 

GOPUSTOMI, also written Gopashta- 
mi the name given to the 8th day of Kartik 
Shookl Puksh. On this day, as well as on 
the Godhan (Goverdhun), the day after the 
Dewali, garlands are anspended from the 
necks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
are painted — and salutations are made to 
them. The whole ceremony reminds us of 
that oheenred on St Anthony's day at Rome, 
when the beasts are sprinkled with holy 
water, and Uessed by pneste, 

Tot to mft thoy seom'd cryinj; al.ack, and alas! 
What' a all this whito damask to daisies and graM? 
Then they're broaght to the Ftope and witii tMas- 

port the/ro kiss'd. 
And rocoive consecration from Sanctity's fist. — Elliot, 

8upp. 0lou.. 

GOPTAH. See Saraswati. 



GORAKHPUR. 

GOE. Pers., and Gad'ha, Hind, mea; 
the * wild ass,' and Bahram, the Varanes oi 
the Greeks was snmamed Gor firooa Ui 
partiality to banting that animal, the wild 
ass still ranc^ps in the level wastes beyonc 
Nushki. Various authorities state thai 
Bahrain Gor entered India in the lifllk oeai 
tury, and U ft prograj 1^ a prinoaea oi' 
Kanonj, See Gmn-. 

GOR. A celebrated tribe ; amongst th< 
most illustrious of the Chohan fendatoriea , 
a branch, nntfl a few yearn ago, hskl 
Soopoor and ahont nine lakhs of tenitoij. 
Col. Tod has no doubt the Gor appenagi) 
was west of the Indus, and that this triwt 
on conversion became the Ghor. Ferishta, 
writes oonoaming the pnaelytism <»f alltkii 
Afghan ti ibcs, and GoL Tod is of opinioBt 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoon cvt* 
Yadu, not Yabudi or Jews. The Gor Raj- 
poot tribe, had only to convert Gor into 
Qhor.—Anncds of the BhalU, Tod'9 Rt^at^ 
than. Vol. II. p. 446. See Gori. 

GORA. Hind, white, bnt when applied 
to cattle, it means brown. 

GORA. SeeBhairava. 

GOSA-BACH. Bna. Aeons oalaou^ 
Linn. 

GORBAGEtA. Hikd. Eriophomm oo- 
mosum. 

GOBAH BUNDAR river flows IwfeweiB 

lofty hills, beantifuUy wooded, and stodded 

here and there with antique ruins, and hnije 
masses of dark rock. The river abounds witii 
crocodile. Poitan's Wetiem India^ Vol I 
p. 179. 

GOROCHANA. Sans. Beioar. 

GO RAD. See Hot Springs. 

GORAGAMUDl. Tkl. Eugenia brae- 
teata Eotb. 

GORAI. Hind. A clan of ngpnfts is 
the Agra district. — Wilson. 

GORAKH MUNDL Hiso. Lippia 
difiora. 

GORAEHNATH, at Gorakhpur, i 

temple, which, according to local traditi 
was founded by Siva, in the secoud of Treta 
age. It was converted by Ala-ud-din, into 
a mahomedan mosque. It was subsequently 
re-bnilt in another place, bnt again appro- 
priated by Anmngzeb to the nmhomedan 
religion, bnt subsequently restored. It is 
the most celebrated of the temples of the 
Jon aeot^WiUon. See Jogi or Yogi. 

GORAKH PANW. Hran. Oonvolvnfaii 
plnrioanlis also Heliotropiom brevifolinm. 

GORAKHPUR. A town in L. 26 o 46' 
1" ; L. 83 o 18' 7", on the left bank of the 
Tapti, 130 miles N. W. of Dinapnr. It ia 340 
feet above the sea. Tkmn. See Inaeriptions 
p. 885. Gorakpoor. 
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GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. 

GORAKflPUR. In L. 22 o 44*,L. 81 « 
27. a town in Malwa, two milos W. of the 
left bank of the Soono ; on the highest part 
of & piatean. The highest house of the viU 
hfBk%S7S ftai above the tea. Tbe mean 
kis'ht of the i^atoaa is 2,515 feet or 56 feet 
below the mean height of the Tillage ; by 
Aseroid. Schl., Rol. 
G0KALA2^A. Hind. Anabasis multi- 

GOBALAITB. Hno. Osrozylon fioti. 

GORA-LOG. Hind. Literally white 
leople, A term applied to Europeans by na- 
[Wof &idia» who oall ihemselTee Kahi^Iog, 
ffhladt people, alio Kala-admi. 
GORAM, A gronp of three inlands in 
liEast Archipelago. S, E. of Goram is 
ikigh group, composed of raised coral 
■bSOO or 400 feet, with a volcano on the 
iMofTeor which broke forth in 1659. 
IsdaGknam gronp, at Kanowolko^ east 
^Ceram, a sliji^ht infusion of Papnan on a 
BiKore of Malay and Burr], haf? prodnced 
ig:odlookiDg people. Tbo Goram people 
■ivhoUj traders, every year they ▼imt tho 
"^annber, Ke and Am islands, the whole 
coast of N. Guinea, from Oetanata 
toSaltatty and the islands of Waij^iou and 
They also extend their voyages to 
nKTemato^ Bandaand Amboyna. Their 
Mia are aU built by the Ee islanders, 
*K)iimnally turn ont hnndreds of neat boats. 

Goram people trade in tripani^, medi- 
caii Mnssoi bark, wild nutmef^s and 
(■Mow shell, which they sell to the Bagi 
^itOerain Laat andAriL— ITatt II. 
i< 60. Bikmon, 243. See Adi, Island 
npnan, India. 

GORANTA. Tel. Lawsonia alba. Lam, 
ibo sometimes given to the balsam, Im- 
laticDg. 

GORAPACHAB. A river of Owalior in 

^in']f:iih's territory. 
GuRDlL. Hind. Nepeta, /ip. 

GORDONIA. A prenns of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order TenistromiaceoE?, 
*e species, the Anan-pho, BuRM. is a tree 
<)f Moahnain, and has strong wood, good for 
gilding purposes; another species, tiie 
«i-n, of the Burmese, is a largo, common, 
taUr tiee of I^fartaban, the Anau-pho, 
•onst^jbe G. fieri hnnda. 

GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall. 
**to-p^ Bi RM. I Thcct-yn, Burm. 

' A conspicuous tree of Moulmein, Chap- 
^ti(F, Tavoy and Martaban. There is 
^ae diOetence beftween the Tavoy and 
il'inlmein trees; that of ^loulmein has 
kaveapcedaely like G. obtua "with shal 
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low scrratnre but tho leaves of the Tavoy 
troo arc quite entire, and the Burmese have 
ditferent names for them. The compact tim- 
bers of Qordoniafloribunda, and Gordonia in- 
tegrifolia are called **iteh-wood" by the 
Tavoyers, from the itching which the chips 
or bark oocasion when brought in contact 
with tho skin. The timber is used for honse 
posts, and for rice mortars. — Moj^oh, 
GOBDONIA 8PECI0SA. Thw. 
Garriatpeeiosa. Ottrdn. 

A Urge tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rather 
oncommon, in damp forests of the oeatral 

province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and op wards.— TAw. En, PI, 7-eyl,l, 
p. 40. 

GOBDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia 
floribnnda. 

G9RDONIA WALLICHn, is a common 

tree in tho Ea.stern Himalaya, much prized 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood : it is the Sing-brang- 
knn " of the Lepcha, and in Sikkim ascends 
to 4,C00 feet. Oaks at this elevation oeeur 
as solitary trees, of species diflferent from 
those of Darjiling. There arc three or 
four oaks, with a onp-sbaped involucre, 
and three with spinous involucres enclos- 
ing an eatable swset nnt; these gene- 
rally prow on dry clayev soil. Gordonia 
Wallichii is an erect and singularly hand- 
some tree, much prized in all parts of the 
snb-Hima]aya,aad, by all t >e people, adopted 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood : it ascends 4,000 feet on the 
mountains. In very dry soils it is replaced 
by "Sal" (\>teria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia.— »/awr?m/ of 
ihe AMtatic Society 0/ Bengal, No. XXIX 
p. 425. Hoa^ Him, Jour,, Vol I, p. 167. * 

GOBDONIA ZBTLANIOA. Wighl. 
Var. a. lanceolata | Tar. h, ^ii^>tiqa- 

Grows in forests of the Central IVtivmoe 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7.000 
feet.— r/iw. Ell. PI. Zeyl, I, p. 40. 

GORITI CHETIU. Tel. also Goriti 
donka, also Koriti ehettn, Flecospermnm 
spincsum. — Trie. 

GORGON lA NOBILIS. Red Coral 
GORGOONDY of Bombat ? Calj^ 
cion longifolia. — Rozh. Wight. 

GOBI; Hnssain Gori, the Erst of the 
Ghori dynasty, succeeded to the throne of 
India in A. D. 1157 (other anthorities say 
1151 or 1155) by deposing Khusru Shah, 
the 13th and last of the Ghazuavido kings. 
Mahmnd, the nephew and successor of 
Shahab*nd-din, was the 5th and last of 
the Gori dynasty. He imparted little infln- 
ence on India* and was assassinated, aooofd* 
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GORU CHIKKUDU. 

inf; to Orme, iu 1212, but another authority 
givcu 1214. Ue bad attacked tbo kiug of 
Kharism at Takuh, and anbdiud ibe Ohi- 
kar tribe, bat in A. D. Ist06 while rctura> 
iiu* to Ghazui, he was asaassinated by two 
of his own tribe. 

GORIAN. See Jew*. Ealmack. 

QORIWAR. An agriealtaral tribe in 
tbe nortln'rn fircurs. 

GOHKHAll, or wiUl ass, Asinus oimgcr, 
has bcuu uttcu confounded with the Kiaug, 
or wild horse ; it iubabits chiefly the rather 
hilly districts of Ik-lucliistan, ])art of the 
sandy pluiiis wfSiiulh; ami another animal 
is to bo found, to tlie westward of Beluchis- 
tan, iu Persia, which is caliod Koolan 
(Eqnna heniippus.) Dr. Barth lately men- 
tionud that, according to the description 
^ivon to liini, ho thinks the asses he saw in 
Africa identical with the Gorkhar, or wild 
asses, of Siudh and Beluchistan. The Gor- 
khar is abo called Khnr-gnddha. Though 
an inhabitant of tiie Sindb desert, it most 
abounds in the southern pfirt, about 
Dhat, and the deep rooe which extends 
from Barmair to Bankasirr and Baliari, 
along the north bank of the great Ruim, or 
*Salt Desert. —rod'« Rajastkan^ Vol. II, 
p. 328. See Kiang Mammalia. 

GOUK.MUXDI. Hind. Sphu)rauthus 
mollis. 

GOHMUCHAI. Hind. Pshto Hamniu. 

GOROCII. Rus. Pease. 

GOHOCHAMUN— ? Bczoar. 

GOROCUANA. Saxs. Bczoar. 

OORONGTALU. See India, p. 356. 

GOOROOHADO. UbuP A tree of 
Ganjam and Gurasur, extreme height 22 
feet, circumference 2 feet height from 
grouud to tbe intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet, chiefly need for firewood 
ibongh mfters are occasionally made of this 
wood. — Citpt'iin MarJonahl. 

GQROWLl. A feudatory chieftaincy in 
Bnndelcaud, with an area of 50 aquare 
miles, a- population of 5,000 souls, and a 
revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

GORNOSTAI. Rus. Ermine. 

GORRK UlilMIDI. Tul. Andrographis 
eebioidee, A^ee9 : the name means sheep's 
mncns " the wliole plant being vefj ▼iscous. 

GORRE PEXTIKA. Tel. Leea, sp. This 
plant is from Palnkonda. The name signi- 
tie.s "sheep's droppings." 

(K>RRUK£ENEE. SmOH. Calopbyllnm 
calaba, — J Ami. 

GORSCIIBTSCHNUE POSSODU. Ros. 
Earth eu ware. 

GORTSCHIZA. Rus. Mastard seed. 

GORU CHIKKUDU. Tel. Cyamopais 
psonUoidea D, 0. DoUohos fabvformia. BSotb. Hardwar^on the Gauges, a oelebrated |4aoe 
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GGSAI. 

GORU CHUTTU GADDA. Tei.. Kiih - 
pbiii virens, {K. Br. syu. of Liuiudoruia 
▼irwis, B. iii. 467. ^hidow-root 

OORUCKPORE. A town in the B<k 
naroa district of the N W. Provinces. The 
Goruckpore forests cover i20,OUU acr^s 
mainly Sal Yatica robusta with an average of 
twenty-five well grown trees to the acre. The 
northern limit of indigenous teak is in Rar,- 
delcnnd. It has been plantid iu tlic Pun- 
jab, but iu that dry climate it is poorly est • 
mated. Greatefforte have been made to bring 
the forest and jan(;le tract under enltivsk- 
tion. In the year 18S3, 49,201 acres were 
allotted to ^Ir. Syni and to native*?. The 
progress made by Mr. Sym iu bid graut \va« 
most gratifying, the improved aspeci of Uie 
couutry, and, as it now appears, lews UOr 
heidthy climate, bear witness to his pors<»- 
verance, and not merely led to clearance < f 
his own particular jutigle, but proved a meet 
efficaoioos exampto. See GMakhpor. 

GORWA. Hi.ND. Arandinarw fiabsats. 
GORUKHEE. Bruq, Solanum 
sery th n > py re u um. 

GORUKHYA - CHA-KOOLYA. 
Uraria l;i^n)j)f)dioide8. 
GORUKMUNDJL Huio. Lippia nodi- 

flora. 

GOliAKSHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
raksh, to save, — a cowherd. 
GORATNA CHETTU; Til. LawMwia 

iuermis. Henna. 

GOSAVI. Mar. A religious ineadicanf 
G06A1. S.\NSO. from ' Go" sense or 
pasaion and **8en*' mastery written flnsisiiii 
followers of Sankara Acharya, of 
there are ten brancheSi from which they 
styled the Diis-naui — 



Tirtba or shrine. 
Asrama, an order, 
y ana a wood. 

Aranya, a wood. 
Saras \v at i, goddess 
of eloquence. 



Bharati, goddess 
speech. 

Puri, a city. 

Giri, a hill. 
Parvati, a hill. 
Sagara, the ocean. 



of 



They are celebates and reside in a math 
or monastery and issne forth to b^. They 
are of three sects, one Saitra^a, worshippera 

of Siva, of wliom some behove Sankara 
Acharya to have been au incarnation, these 
principally occupy peninsular India. 

In Northern India, the Gotain are Vaish- 
nava, worshippers of Vishnu : one of them, 
called Gokul Gosai, followei-s of Vallabha 
Acharya, who marry and follow reli^oas 
pursnits : and Bengal Gosai, who fiiUow tbo 
doctrines of Chitaniya. They also nMiry. 
Some Gossftl vn errant.'? used to go aboat 
naked. The Vaislinava and Saiva Grosaen 
have occasionally come iu conflict, and, at 
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G03AI. 

f pl^rioMge. So!ilioi*s of I ho Bontral nmiy i 
liiid frt keer> f he pe^ce, ever since a battle 
occurred, ubout. the begiiining of the 
kiMKciidi cmkarr, m which they fonght 
PBOR to extirpation. The deitcendants of 
JfitTunndi are gossains of Kbordah. The 
• lants f.f Afiwait^i nre ir*»f^-f^'i3'^ of 
i\.:j:'[-''v.r and tliere, the princio.Tl idol is 
Biiaaichaad. 13at one-third of the people of 
lutiptr are Taishnarn, 
I TheGosaiof (Juzerut worship Siva. They 
^roninTe-tawny clothes, jiiul the tet-lnk, 
tKtarian mark urt<»ii thfir foreheads, is 
iiild. This ujarking of the forehead 
on other parte of the body, in forbidden 
Het»reir Scripture text, " Ye shall noi 
wr euttinj^ in \onr flesh for the 
r. T print any mark, ujion \'on. f rmi 
l^lrd.''— Lev. xix. 28. Bi.^fiop Patrick 
^^thit this impripting of martoi or sig- 
pe«s was then i^nderHtood to be fixing: ft 
^ : r chamctcristic of the persons being 
to fuime fal.'^e deity. 
Tif priests of Kklingti are Gosaen or 
fc»ami. The high prie.st like all his 
w,ia doomed to oeHbacy, and the ofljee 
k wi&iied by adopted discipleis. Of spoh 
•F*^ ''pscents they calculattj -i ty-four 
*'«'-»sage '•llnritn," wliose benedictit>n 
abtksl f,,j. (jeliiotc Knjpoot tlic sovc- 
J*^?*?? Chetjloe, whpu driven (roiji Ssiu- 
'^isibjrtha PubT^hiana. A nnnierons plaHS 
^(mm liaye adopted celibacy, who yet 
^ *Hnl:ir employments both in com- 
iid arrus ; other Go.sacns marry. The 
ttfsuitJe Gosaeiis are aniopgst the richest 
*imdiiili in lodiq^ and at Oudjpoor 
thog nBefnl when th^ MahrattHK 
fca-indeda war-poiUribtition, as their pri 
|fln3d character did ijot prevent their be- 
Bgt-Jered and taken as hostnjjes for its 
f»rneot The G. isaens who pi'grp.->$ arms 
pB«lwof the character of the knjgljts of 
p-Jobn of Jerusalem. They live iu mo- 
Wffies RCHttercd over the cotmtry, possess 
"^s, and ben;, or serve for pay when called 
'fi^ Asdeieasivp s^hiiecs, they are good. 
V», their patron, is the god of war, and 
him they make great use of intoxicating 
Jfts, and even of spiritaons ISqaort. In 
•^arthey can lilways muster many hnn- 
■Jwof the Kanfera Jojfi, qr * split ear asce- 
*. ncdled from the habit of piercing the 
^' iad placing therein a ring of the conch- 
*^ which if theur battle-trumpet, 
WoiniiM and Rajpoots, and evi-u Ooojers, 
JittUg to thih order. The poet Ciiund 
•*» »atDimat£a deaenntion of the body- 
^'^ of the king of Canouj, which was 
^ ;;ed of these monaatic warriors. The 
« «ewtr, M the dewan, pr Ticcgerent 
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GOSSYPIUM, 

of Riva, when he visits the teinple,RTiperRede8 
the hitfh pri«\st of Eklinpfa, in hisdnties, and 
puiforuis the ceremonies. The shrine of 
Kklinga in endowed with twentj-fonr large 
villages from the fisc, besides parcels of 
hind from the chieftains. Tod'e Uojasthan^ 
Vol. II p. 141. Vol. I p. 516-17. Tr. of Hind. 
Vol. I, p. 21. Ras Mala Hindoo 4«««^«, 
Vol. II, p, 312. EllloUSup. Wihon'e Glosnt 
m-y 8ee Bal ; Math ; Choitnnyai Rndra 
Samnvadaya; Tripati. 

G08HA. Ar. ITii;n. Pki:s. Conncnied. 
A ffosha woman, meatis, a woman w iio ear-r 
rieH out the mahomedau law of concealing 
herself from the sight of m^n, except certain 
near relatives Many hindu women, however, 
follow this rule. A mahomedau is called a 
Gosha Xashin, who has withdiawn from the 
worUl and become an ascet'C, or wiio live# 
a recluse life. Ir. means sitting a comer, 
and the term is applied to a woman of rank, 
or respectability, though the term for her is 
prop«"rlv, Gosha or Parda nashin. 

GOSHOO. Hind. Gold thread used to 
embroider caps. 

OOSHT'HA-TATRA. Sars, fromgosh'bf 

a cow-pen, ami vatra, to go. 

GGStiT-KHOEA. HiMD. Feooea sart 

cocolla. 

G0S8AMPINUS RUBRA. Rheedb. 
Ham. Svn. of Salnialia malabarica. SehML 
GOSSAMPINUS BUMPHII. Sch. syn, 

of Ei iodendron anfraetnosum, the %yhite cot- 
t(m tree. The floss, which it yields abundantly, 
is preferred to the product of the retl cotton 
tree. The Jiurniesu name is thsemrbaurlai. 
GOSSYPIOX, Gr. Cotton; 0p^ypiamt 
GOSSYPIUM. 



Cotton pliint, Bwe. 
K:k)ip.is ka jhar, UtND. 

Carbiusa-s, L\T. 



K&rp^si, 

Pniijri, 
Patti cli. ttM, 



8*ira. 

Tam. 



The genus Gossypium belongs to the na- 
tural oraer MalvaceiB and itaspecie<t,from the 
hair orwonl which surrounds tiieir seeds, are, 
next to food plants, the most important of 
the vefjetable kingdom. There ai-e now 
sjver.il recognised t-pecies, G. a0urniuatuin9 Q. 
arborenni, G. barbadeu.«>e, G. herhai G. hir- 
satum, G. obtnsifoliam, G. religiosnm and 
G. vitifolium, l)e Candolle admits 13 species^ 
and noticed others. Two others were 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Rceusch, 
and another iu the ' Flore de Seucgambie.' 
Of varieties, Mr. Bennett says th^t he knows 
more than one hundred kinds, and they ap- 
pear to hill) never ending. Dr. Royle, the 
most recent author who has treated ex- 
pre.«sl^ of the species, admits oigh^ species^ 
in which are absorbed some of De uaodolle's; 
while others are aTOwedly nnnotioed for 
want of materials for sfttisfhotiOiT deteirmiiiar 
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GOSSTPmr ANTIQUORUM. 

tion. But from Dr. Roylo's own observations, 
from l)r. Roxburgh's ' Flora Indica,' as well 
as from Swarts, ' Ohterv. Boi,* for tbe West 
Indies, and the Bpccinions in the British 
Musrnn\ it iR ])rob:ibk' ti ntsevonil dftlic 
cultivate li specie s are correctly deicrnuncil. 
Other species, us G. punctuatuni, from Sene- 
gal ; G. obtnRifolinin, from Ceyloa ; and G. 
pfrnviMuum. from Brazil, have been des- 
cribed, bnt Dr. Hoyle is of opinion tliat all 
the species ot cotton may be reduced to four 
G. pemviannm (G. aoiiininatnm) ; G. Indi- 
com (G. berbaceum) ; G. arborenm ; and G. 
barbadcnse. Thf/c can be no doubt that 
the cotton plant is indigenous in America, 
and the species ot the old world appear to be 
Indian and Chinese. Olotli man afacinred fVom 
cotton has been brought from the tombs (if 
Pern, and cotton seeds have been ol)tAined by 
lto8selini fum tlie monunuMits of Tiiebes. The 
Sanscrit name Karpawi has been taken into 
different tongues. Tbe Hebrew word ^rpas 
of the book of Esther (Cb. i, 6) and the 
Latin Curbasns are derived from it, and the 
Karjiasus mentioned in the Peri])lu.s of 
Arrian, lists been rendered by Dr. Vincent 
•(fine mnslin." Pliny (lib. six. c. 1.) meii- 
tions the cuHivation in upper Egypt of a 
amall shruV) called by .some g'OSsypion, by 
others xy Ion, bearing fruit like a nut, from 
the interior of wMdi a Mnd of wool is pro- 
duced. Tbe species of the cotton plant, 
grow in the warm tropical regions of Ame» 
rica and Asia, bnt they are likev.ise extra 
tropical and Uaron Humboldt mentions hav- 
ing seen it growing at 5,500 feet in Mexico 
and 9,000 feet oft juration in the Equinoctial 
AuJi's It is l;iiLr'"ly g-rown in Ciiina; — Dr. 
Rovle mcTitioiis tliat it is cultivated in small 

Suantitios at 4,000 feet of elevation in '6Q ^ 
r. in the Himalaya and Dr. Stewart tells 
ns tliat it is grown in many plaoet all over 
the Punjab, as a hotwcather crop, riponiiiLT 
up to christniHS, and that it is cultivated up 
to the Kashmir valley (5,000 feet) but the 
qnnality does not appcAr first rate. — Br. 
fffrv nCf! Puvj ih PJanifii p. 27. Dr. Cleghom 
Jieport Bril. As<oriat. Eng. Cffo, Dr, Bayle 
ffod. Res, of India. 

GOSSYPIUM ACUMINATUM JRoxh. 
Wi'jht in ; Ro>jl 



Purdi pafctj, pamidi 

patti, Tel, 



Wa-kn-la, BenM. 
Brazil Cotton, Eno 
PernainbaCO, 

This s]>! cie«; is iiidi^'enous, growing in the 
mountains of itenrral and in ^falacca. It is 
not oultivated, but as the wool is separated 
easily from the seeds, it is very desirable to 
make trial of it in QgiioiUtare. KotA.llX* 186. 

Rouh>. v.l.tf. iro. 

GOSSYPIUM ANTIQUORLTM. 3ee 
Goseypium, Qossypium horbaceam, 



GOSSYPIUM BAHBADEXSE. 
GOSSYPIUM. AUlJtJKEUM Linn, 

Nu wa, BuRM. i 'J'rue Cotton, Ex6. 

This .'^peeies is marked G. religiosum in 
Ileyiie's ' Herbarium,' and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arborenm ia 
the ' Linnean Herbarium.* This apecies is 
found in the island of Celrbes and in evcrr 
part of India; it is noticed among lists of 
the plants of Arabia, and also of Kgypt ; it 
is planted near temples and habitations of 
devotees in India, and is stated to be sacred 
to the hindoo deities, and therefore empluv 
ed only for making ninslia for turbau'i. 
Stem arboreons, 15-20 feet, sometimes 
sin tibby, young parts hairy, tinged of a red' 
dish cohmr. Leaves palmate, 3- or 4- lobed, 
hairy, dotted \Yith blackish ppots of a tbtrk 
j^^reeu coloui'i lobes elongated, lauceolatv, 
sometimes mnoronate, sinns obtntse, glands 
one, sometimes three. Stipales oval- shaped. 
Flowers solitary, with short peduncles, in- 
tensely red, with a yellowish eye; and frniti 
the whole year. Leaflets of the exterior calyi 
cordate, ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. 
Capsnle ovatepointed, 3- or 4- celled, aeedk 
covered with a greenish cnlonred fui-, enve- 
loped in line silky yellowish-white wool. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wight, almost the only dis- 
tinction between G. reJigiosnm and G. arbo- 
reum is, that the former has a yellow and the 
latter a purplo flower and in the Eni^h^h 
Cyclopa)di{k, the same ihcts as to the c> 
lonrs of the two species are stated. G. 
arboronm is an nndonbted native oflbdia, 
but G. religio.snm is not; for accordinf^to 
Hoxburgh and the most recent autborit\<'S 
it was introduced from China. Another 
marked difference between the two species 
is found in the oolonrs of their wool, toat of 
0. arboronm being white, while that of Q, 
religiosum is tawny. MaJrns Thut^s, J^it-j. 
Oyc. W. lo. I to ii) Jioule III. p. UU. J&oxb, ai. 
188 Voigi, 121. 

GOSSTPIUM BABBADENKB. £ur6. 

G. vitifolium, Cavani'ellea. 

Bwbadoei ootton, Dxa. bbon^ RtnpIod.cottooEsQ. 
Bourbon Upland GrorguHD, , 

Sea islnnd ,, | Short stapled, * 

Tliis cott in plant, a native of the West 
Indies is cuilivaied in India Stem ehrib- 
by, 6<15 feet, smooth; leayes, the Tip>er 
3-lobed, tbe lower 5-lobed ; lobes ovs ie, 
acute, smooth, often pubescent on the in- 
der surface ; leaflets of exterior calyx lai e^, 
deeply laciniate; flowers largeyellow ; cape ule 
ovate^ aeaminsto, smooth t seeds 8-1 tt^ H ee, 
oblong, black, and without any other pnl es- 
cenco than the lonrr Hno easily-sepan 
cotton : fruits the whole year. Swmrtz < es- 
cribes this species as exteusiyely cultivg tea 
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GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. 

in the West Indies : it is also one of the 
cultivated cottons of Egypt. It is more 
than probable that the Seor Island or Long 
Staple cotton is a variety of this species, 
as its seeds agiee in chariicter. ^loro tlian 
this it is not possihli* to say. Wiijht. III. 
Jiayle III. p. luU. lioxO. iii, 167. VoUjt. 121. 
JBng, OjfC 

OOSSTPIUM HEBBAOBUai— Li»t». 



GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUAt 



Cawnporeen^o, 
Cawnporo auU 
Doab ooUoa 



'F'ar, c Dftccnnonstv 

0, Borareiue, Berar 

OOtkOD. 

y, Chjcenae, China 

cotton . 

This species grows in tlie Peninsula of 
India, in Hindustan, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsvla and the Archipelago. It is 

grown as a hot weather crop in many places 
all over the Ponjab, ripouinj^ np to christ- 
tiisLfif and is caltivated up to the Kashmir 



Kobung, 
P.imbah, 
Kaj);i of Psifjab, 
AlfTodno, 
Altrodeiro, 

Clil(j}>tschat^ia» 

Karpasa, 

KarpoBii 

Kufia, 
Algudoa, 



MOMQOUA. 
FSKfl 



Port, j 
>• I 

S.VN'i]. 
It 

Sp. 



Botnul], Sw^ 
Van Pamti, parati, 

Patti, TaK 
Patti, karpoaama, 

pratti, Tsfi 
Tho cK aii CottODy 

Hooi Hiod. 

The B«ed«, Binatila 

Bamngi, UBtJL 



G. Indiouin, Lam., the Gossypiuin her*- 
baceumj of Linn.^ is herbaceous in tempo* 
rate, and nsnally with bitrtennial steins 4-6 

feet In'gh in tropical, countrief?, is no doabt 
the XyoM, syn. of (r. antiqnoiiini, and 
includes also the G. ludicum of Lamarck) 
\vbich is the preferable name for this 
t«pecies, this and its varieties being those 
chiefly cultivated in Lulia. It has been 
tn nc'iired from Cliina and tlio Malavnn Pe- 
uiuaula, and also from Egypt. Tlie younger 



Valley 6,000 feet) bat the quality does not parts of the stem, as well as the flower and 



seem to be first-rate. It has large sulphur 
yellow flowers, with a d%vk blood red eye, 
and fruits nearly all tlie year through. — J}r. 
J. L. Stewart, p. 22. Voujt. p. 121. 
GOSSYPIUM HIBSOTUM.— 5«»arfii. 
Qremi seeded cotton of Amkbica. 

Short st:ip!e „ „ 
17plsuid cotton I, 
French Cotton of the Wssr IxniBfc 

Wu, BruM. 

Shrubby, about C feet high, young pods very 
Jiairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, cor- 
date, acute; the lower 8- or 5«lobed; lobes 
orate, acnte ftriangnlar, Itoarft.) hairy on 

the under and smooth on the n))per .surface. 
I'otioles very hairy, dotted with black spots ; 
glands I or 2 to 3 ; stipules lanceolate 
(CaTanilles); corolla, base yellow, purplish 
towards apes uniform yellow, Roxb. ) ; e3c- 
tcrior calyx ov^ate-acnte, very hairy, covi] ito. 
3-toothed (Cav.) (laciniate, Rnili.) ; capsule 
large, ovate-acute; feeds many, I'reo, cloth- 
ed with firmly-adhering green down under 
tiie fine long white wool. {SiOcdrku) This 
species is cultivated in Jamaica and the 
£a.st Indies according to Swartz. .^rt^. C'jc. 
Roxh. Fl Ind. 

GOSSYPIUM INDICL'M. Lam. 











Kootn, 


Ar. 


' Kf'locn, 


Dot. 


Bireooo) 


>• 


Boomwol, 


»> 




Bkmo. 


Kotn, 


EOTfT. 


Tola, 


•I 


CnnntrvCottontlaat,BNa 


Wn, 


BCKM. 


Commou, „ 




Bari of 


CHxriAa 


(''oton. 


Fa. 


Bomby of C 


AL'CAflfa. 


Kattun, 


Gat. 




CU1.N. 


ItautnwuUe, 


»» 


lloa-micn. 




Boabaki, 


Gr. 






C'otonc, 


It. 


Kap&s, Dck.HiSO.Malay 


BombagiOi 




Bool (the wool), 


$$ h 


fatati, 


MAUaL. 



leaf-stalks, hairy and marked with black 
spots. Leaves li:iiry. palmate, o- (Lr' noraliy) 
5-lobod, lobes broad and rotinded with a 
little point, or in the woody varieties sul>» 
lanceolate and acute, Stipules falcate, Ian* 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour^ 
with a purple s^pot near tlic chv.v. Sccnonts 
of exterior dentate, .sometimes entire. Cap- 
sules ovate, pointed, 3- or 4- celled. Seeds 
free, dothod with finelyadheiing grayish 
down under t no short-staple white WOol. Bngi. 

ClJC. Uoth. W. [r. MrClltl'n'h. 

OOS.SVPIUM NKIKU.M This is an 
ornnoiiMil ;(! tiill 'jro-.viMi^ .shrub ^(;nerally 
culiivuicd in gArdcus on account of its dark 
red dowers : — from the staple of the wool 
being short although fine, it is not of much 
yalne. 

GOSSYPIU.M OBTUSIFOLIUM. See 
Go8.sypium Darbaden.^je. 
OOSSYPIUM PERUVI.VNrTJt. See 

Oossvpium B irbadensp, CN-tron. 

GOSSYPIU.n PUXCr.\T[JM, from Se- 
negambia, is probably a variety. It is that 
cnftiTated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

GOSbiPiUM RELIGIOSUM. Sivarlx. 



Nankin Cotton. 

Permntal. Stem 3-4 foc^, branches and 
petioles a lit tie velvety, hirsute towards the 
apex, and covered with black points. Leaves 
cordate^ superior 8-lobcd, inferior ^-lubcd, 
deeply divided j lubes ovato-aouminate, en* 
tire, pubescent (some of the lower ones 
ovate-acuminate), one to three j^lanJ.s j sti- 
pules lanceolate, deciduous (cordate-acumi- 
nate, Rozb.) Flowers large, fulvous, pe- 
duncles short dotted t leaflets of the eacterior 
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GOT. 



GOTHA. 



calyx large, coMtile-abtiriiirlale, deeply laci- ! Rvllable 'ofc,' awnt, ' sote,' in the tlse 



niaic, biiii*y iititl dotted i (Capsule ovatc-acu 
niinate, dotted, 8- 4* or 5- celled ; seeds 
black, covered tvith finuly-adberinf; sborb 

tawny far under the long tiiwny-colonroil 
v ool but very difrcronr fVom tbe colour of tlie 
l^Aukiu cottuu clutU which is Huppo^ed to 
be dyed. 1?he cotton of ihw species dues 
not promise to be profitable. There is con- 
8ideral>le confusion with r<'st)ect to the 
specios wliich sliould be called Ct. rollgiosntn. 
The disiiiiguiKiiiug churucteristic of whac is 
tsonsidered sdcb at present is tbe baviii)? 
iawny-colodrca instead of white wool. There 
are. hoWcver, at least two distinct loc.ilifies 
foi- this kind of cotton, one Siani, iho oilier 
China. i^Vuni the latter coautrj it was in- 
fa'odooSd both into India dnd America under 
the name of Xankin CJottoii. Dr. Royle is 
bf opinion that two distinct species yield 
iawny-coloiived cotton ; one >Titb small 
velvety-looking leaves and maoh dotted in 
bvery part, df which be hm seen iqpeciiheus 
i'rom Macao, Tahiti, and Gazeral. Tbe 
Other is a much larger plant, with <he go- 
iieral appearance and leaves of Gr. bai ba- 
(iente, of which they are. specimens in the 
'East Indian Herbununi.'. "Mr. Wilkinson 
also brought specinneus from Egypt of a 
rather tavVny-coloured cotton, with brownish 
seedi free fi'uai fur, which be says is there 
4Salled *gotnn l^indee.* iomhay ProdacUt 
E»g. C<ic. Vnigt., p. 121. B^jxh. Fl. Ind, 

GOSTA?sl DRAKSHA. Saxr. Vitis 
viuifera. — Lmji also Hatali lira, the "purple 
^rape" which is of elongxted shape like a 
bow's teat, in Sans, ttostani. 

OOSWAMEB. BiKs. From go, aooi^, 
and swamin, a master. 

GO'J^. In (Jommon parlandO} gOfc has the 
aame meaning as the mure classical Gotra 
Wilson's Glossary. Properly, those 
only are Got (v. Colebrooke, Trans: R. A. S. 
Vol. II p. 237), which bear the namn of 
homo Klshi progenitor, as Sindilya, liiia- 
hKlwHj', Bnshisht, (VasishtMm), kiisyapa; 
but it has bfConle the cdstdm to call each 
sub-division of a tribe a Got, and acc-oriliug 
id the rCiriiyd Sindh, thcrii are no less than 
f-en thousand. The early geuealogies of the 
ikftjpoots frequently exhibit, them as aban- 
doning their nUrtial habits; and establishing 
i^li^ious sects, or Gotras. 'fhus. K**h was 
the fourth son of Proorwa of the Lunar race, 
^roni liini, in the tit'iecutii generation, was 
Uttrita, who with his eight biMthers took the 
office of religion, and eStabll.shed the Causika 
Gotra, tribe of biahmins." According to 
Col. Tod, both Got and Kamp, denote a 
ttUn, aud in liHjputauah its sub-divisions 
hare thd patiroayinio toifmiuating with the 



which enphony alone is the guide : tha», 
Snktawnt, 'sons of Snkta;* Enrmaaote, of 

Knnna ; Mair-awnt, or raairote, moantain- 

eors, 'sons of the mountain.' EUiol qjv> t- 
iiifj Coh-}tronl:>\ Mistu'U. Essays, Vol. I p. 1 1 o, 
Journ. R. A. ,S'., Vol. IIL, pp. 354, 356; 
" SnnMrit DieV p. 298 ; aud Vishnu Pwram4^ 
p. -t'*') T l Itaj'isth^ut 

GOTAMA. AnnmeofSakya Sinha, ap- 
plied to him after his death, when he h»d 
become a buddha, and it is by this nMne 
that he is nsnHlly koowtt iil Barmah. Tt is 
also writ ten (Tmla'aa, Gaudanui. 
GO rAMA HISHI. See Jain.s. 

(^O TARZES. A Parthian king A. D, 

45. St'o Gre eks of Asia 

GOT-BfciGOON. liESO. Solauana tor- 
vnm. 

GOT-BOR. MAR. Zizyphns xylobarpe- 

GOTliiC. A bi-anch of the Indo Ger- 
manic stock of langotiges. The Gk>t1i8 con- 
sulted the heart of victiins, hjld oraoleR, had 
Hyhils, had a Venns in Freyai and Parose ik 

the Valkyrie. See Baber. 

GOTH ISLAND, belongs to the Japjuiese 

euipiro. — Mamjut liul. Afchip., p. 1*73. 

GOTltO. UfUA. Caris.sa carandius. — Lin^ 

GOTRA. Sans. A tiibe. Professor Wil- 
son calls it a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent frnui -.i com mou ancestor of tbe snme 
name; a family, :t tribe, especially applied 
to races of braliraans — who reckon their 
descent from some celebrated saint or regard 
liim as their primitive spiritniU head and 
wh(»8e designation they bear)— as the Bhv> 
radwaja-gotra. Kasyapa-gotra, Sandilya-go- 
tra, (fee. In Vol. II, p. 12, of tbe Umda 
Theatre, Professor Wilson says, it is as- 
serted that thirteen Gotra or fiuniliea of 
brahmins own their origin to as many divine 
snges f alh'd nftitv their name. Kasynpa 
(Kusip; IS one of the nuniber. Tbe Aswa- 
hiyana Sntra ot the Kig Veda contains the 
eniiKieratiou of the Gutru, aud tbeir sub. 
divisions, but in a very involved and uiiis- 
t^'Ui^fibic sryli\ Tiit! j)opiil;u' onu iiieratioQ 
of theui, however, is not uncommon ; bui 
it is nesrly, if not wholly, confined to the 
sonth of Indis^ where several of the irepressn^ 
tatives of these tribes yet claim exist.'* 

Ho also say.s. at p. of bis txoto to 
''Joiiusou's lilxlnvctM from the Malial>harata ' 
that in the sontli of India, bnlhiniuia are still 
found pretend in <j;- to be sprung from some 
of the pati'iarclial tainilies. Tlii.'*, howevel*, 
is not correct, for, throughout the entire peu- 
iusala, every brahmin olaims hia owu Goti 
and titery marrioga in xegolatad by tbe 6et» 
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GOUQH. GOUPHOCAttPUd. 

Bokthsia marries into his dwn Quit bnt ' wonndbd. He wna nominated to fhe Mysbrd 

iHD «ne not belonginpr to the same natural - division of tho Mridras Army iu 1^«17, and 
AmilT. Ellii't Wilfon's Hnitfa T!i>-'ifre Wil- in 1840, went iu command of tV.- land 
m'iGhstiiry. See Got, Hindu ; Alarriage. forces againsst China, tt»r wliicli ."«ervuL's> he 
GOTKABHID. Saw. from gotra} a i was made G. 0. B. and a Barovtef. He 



r 



■outiin,aiid hhid, to divide. 
GOTTK, also Gotti chetrn. Tel. Zizyi | 

phcs xylopyrus. — WUId. also ^. ellipticii | 
and Z. canicutto. — Rnxb. 
I GOm GADDA. Til. Spathinm Chi- 
nua £oiir. syiii of Aponogetou monoHta- 
dys LiNR. Tho roots are much prised as 
fKxl bj the YauBkli race. — 5r 271. 

GOTUMBA. Sans. Byronia. 
' GOU-CHUNA, or Go-cliuuee is a field of 
^tkoA and Gbnna or Cicer arietinum sown 
keether. The practice of sowinj^ culmi- 
fe" wand legumiuouH plauts togetherj is ad- 
Itotageoiis to the land, as well as tu tho crop, 
lev readily forms oa tho leuve.s of tiiu 
Cbaa, which wonld not form on the wheat, 
niihii, in seasons of droaght is often the 
Inn of ]ffe8erving both ctops. Agt-icul- 
*frilist5 in Europe sow clover with barley, 
iu. and miH and Lent-coru. — EUioi. 
GOUDHUN. Fu. Tan 
GOUQHIA. A cnrioos evergreea Innrel- 
Baate, was found by Dr. Hooker at Cliat- 
^'Ziathe Lachen valley of Sikkiin. Its 
was named (Wi'jhl) Ic. Plant) after the 
^'k Capt. Guu£rh, to whom the botany 
j^AeFminsola of India is indebted. It 
>• largB and handsome evergreen^ very 
^lar ia foliage to a fine rhododendron, 
hardier varieties wonld prove a 
^^ble orn.iment on Euyflish lawns. Wight 
n icones gives Qougbia Grifiitbiana, and 
%l»aentis.^£ot>£»r fltm. Joikr. Yoli II, 

'^CGH,Hugh, Viscount, born in 1779, 
the son of George Gough, Esq., of 
tW.>)Usu)wn, county of Limericki He euter- 
!« Uie British army in 1 791} 8ervt»d at the 
K^areof the Cape of Gh>ud Hope and the 
DDtcli {l^^^t in Saldanliii li^y, 1795, and 
atlerwaixla in the West indicH, including tho 
ijfjacic on Porto Rico, the Brigand war in 
fit Laeia, aud capture of Surinam. Ho 
P^XMeded to the Peninsula in 1809, and 
'lonuiuuided the 87th at the batlle of Talu- 
l*tr» where he was severely and dangerously 
I^Mnded, horses shod under him both 
*Burob-a aud Vittona and iSivelle, again 
^'crdy wounded, for whitth engagements 
"(received the Gold Cross. He aUo com- 
•'oded tills regiment at the »eges of 
••^^iz and Tarilla where he was wounded 
■ liiehead. At Barossu, his regiment cap- 
hnd tbe Eagle of the ttth French Regiment, 
at Viltoria the baton of Marshal Jonr- 
^ At KiTeUs he was again MTsrelj 



was :tppoint«dCommander-ir.-Cl:ief in Indiaj 
and on the 'iOih of Uecenibt-i 1848» 
with the right wing of the army o\' (rwjilior) 
he defeated a Maliratba for(?e at Muharaj> 
por^ and captured o6 guns, ^bc. In 1849 
and 1840, ttie army nnder his personal 
command defeateil the Sikh armjr at Mood^ 
kee, FeroRc-hal^ and f^obrana, Ibr which 
services h«; rec«:iveil tlic thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and was raised to the 
Peeragre. During the last deaptfrate 8irug> 
^le witli tlie Sikhs in l848-49t Sir H. Gh>ogh 
sub<lncd the enemy, thougrh at a greiit expeu* 
ditiirc of hunmn life. The n»xt year he 
received from his .sovereign additional rank 
in the Peerage, from the Bast India Com- 
patiy a peuhion of £2,000, and a similar Mum 
from Purliameut for himaelf and his next two 
siiccessorfli 

Lord Gooirh died on Tuesdav, 2nd 186 ? 
The son of a Limerick squire, ho fought his 
way up to a viaodnntcy) a batonj and a 
fortune, by virt ue of every quality of a good 
soldier. He was impatient in battle : tlious^h 
giftod with great }>owers of comhtiuititju and 
strategy, his impulsive personal bravery, and 
rushing into themidst of the battle, by hurry- 
ing on one morement before the previous 
arrangement could be carried ont^ disarrange 
ed and renrlered useless his own valnablo 
plans. Genpiul Havelock said he was a man 
witli ii lust for danger ; he excited the warm- 
est attachment in his soldiers, and his seal 
succeeded almost a.s well as Suwarrow's. He 
never lost a battle, — for ClullianwuUah, 
thou;,'h a terrible destruction of life was not 
a lost battle^ and at Gnjerat, where, for tho 
first time in his life, he took advice and let 
artillery have fair play, hede8tr«»yed the most 
dangerous enemy, save Hyder, the British 
ever encountered in India. The victory was 
due in no slij^ht degree to the reckless darmg 
with which he inspired all under his com." 
mutxd.'-Limdon Spedaior-, Men of the Timei 

GTOTJL, amongst the PersiJiua, a fabn* 
lolls spirit, sometimes ilepresented aa in the 

form of a beautiful young woman, that re- 
sorts to cimrch yards. They atiirtn tha; it 
entices tho traveller by its cries, and then 
tears him to pieces with its chiwa. — Bardit 
C. A. DABode*» Tmeeli in Lurittan and ArA^ 
histant p. 28. See Ghottle. 

OOUN. BuBSt. ^oehmei*ia nireA. 

GOUPHOOARPUS FBUnCOSUd* Ss» 
Ojnanchum argeU 
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GOtJft. 

(jiOITR. A small territory, well sitnated 
for ilofence, in tho centro of tho most rutr- 
god country of the P;iropamesas. ilahmud 
&ori conquered Afghauisr-an from the Tar- 
tar race of Sabnqragiu ill 1 100, carried his 
army into India and took Benares ; and 
died A. 1). J?".'), his cmj)ire wns divided 
amongHt his favonrittis and his frecduicn, 
tind Afghanistan fell to the nhare o^ Bldoai. 
Kido7. \va8 aoon dispotled of it by a prince of 
Kharisni, wliosG sncfossor Jt^Ud-nd- Din, waa 
doni|lf'ile<l to viclil it to JonLriiis Klian. 

GOUli, callutl also Luckuouii, tiie ancient 
ca|)ifal of Beii^l) nnd its territorjr supposed 
to bo tlu' Gnn^ia reii^ia of Ptolemy. IbstDod 
bi] tlic Iff't biiiik of the Ganffes, on a st'nie em- 
baiiknient uboiU. 2'j miles below Rajniiiiial. 
It Was the capital of Bungid 7 SO years 
Iwfoite dhrisfc, and tran repaired and beati- 
fied by Akbar, who gave it tho name of Jan- 
liatabad. which nai1i« is still boi ii In' a part 
of the circar in which it was situated. Ac- 
tording to Ferishta's accoant, the nnwbole- 
BomeneHs ot its air aboat the middle of the 
sixteenth Centarj^ occasioned it to bo de- 
serted soon after; and the scat of ijf)vern- 
ment was removed to Tondah or Tanrah, a 
few mil^ hij^her up the rivep,— then to Raj- 
tttahal. Three causes however, viz : the re* 
moval rtf the Oftpitiil, the (b;s<M ti iti ot its old 
bed by the Ganges, and tlio unwhoIi-sorruMicss 
of the region iiavo contributed to turn Gour 
into a wildemes". No part of the site of 
nncient (^nr ia nearer to t he present bank of 
the Oan^jes, than four miles and a hiilC, and 
Rome parts nf it,, whitdi wci-e ori<;inaIly washed 
by that river, are now 12 miles from it. Taking 
the extent of the rnins of Oonr at the most 
teaeonable calculation, it is not less than 15 

miles in Ici'.Lrrh fextendinij^ alonc^ the old 
bank of tho Ganges), and troni two to tliree 
fn breadth. The rulers of Bengal, capital, 
^ananj or Ck>nr f who have been identified 
as the first, were the fitmity of Hhnpala. 
Abu'l F.izl, howeVcr, ennmeratos three «lynas- 
ties as prior to thin family. The iirst of the 
Vaidya rajas, was dnkh Sen, in A. B. 1068-. 
Its laat hindn king was Lak.shmanan. He had 
lieen placed on the throne in infancy, and 
during liis long vi«iLrn had been a just and 
liberal ruler. In A. D. 1203, Bengal was 
ovenrnn by Bakhtiar, a general of Mabo* 
med Gori and the last hindn kingf escaped 
to Oris.sfi. Gour is also, by ninuy, suppos(;d { > 
b:ive been founded bv one of the physician 
dynasty of Bengal^ not long before the 
mabomedan invasion ; though Dow and Ren- 
Jiel state that it was tho capital of Ben „'at 
foO years before ChriKt —Tr. of lUnd, Vol. 
I, p 94. liennell's Memoir, p. 53. Frinsep'B 
Aniig^iiUies by ThomixSt p. a72i 



€k)tli BRAHMAl^. 

GOUR. Bos ganras; See Bos, Boi^idirik 

Mammalia. 

GOUH, A river 11 miles from Jubbab 
poor. 

GAIJR.i or Gonra. Sanstirit pnndita, of 

oltl, divided the colloquial languages of 
India into two classes, each containing five 
dialects, denominated respectively, the five 
Gaura and the five Dravida. By the term 
Gaara or Oanda, are meAnt the Bhasha or 
Pracrit or spoken ton'j'tos in northern 
India, some oM ones of which have sitico 
ceased to be spt>ken, or have merged into 
others. At present the languages wbidi 
may be considered Gaura are Benjgali^ 
Hindi with its neighbour the Hiroin-^tani, 
Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, and the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and N^palj altogether 
nine. The pnndita named the five Dravida or 
Di-avinr, vis., Telinga, Kamatika, Mahm- 
tlia, Guijara, and Dravira or Tamil proper, 
but, at present, Dr. Caldwoli displaces the 
Gnrjara or Gujarathi, and the Ibrathi, and 
considers the Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga, Talmga* T^eluga, and the Kar- 
nataka, Kannada or Canarese, to be the 
three principal languages of the Dravidian 
family, andne adds thereto the Malayalam, 
the Tulu, and tho uncultivated Tuda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, altogr-thor nine Dravidian or 
Tarauban tongues. The Gour alphabet is the 
i m med iat.e parent o'^ the modern Bengali, and 
it is to be seen in the ancient inscriptionf ai 
Budd'ha Gaya in the Na<jr Aijnna caveako 
iti HTi ins(;i ifition from Bhubaneswur in Ori^ 
and in <nie from Biahmeswar in Cuttack. — 
Dik C'lldweLVs Comparative Gramnuw. See 
Abhava, Deva, India. Ineeriptions. 

GOURAHUR. An obscUre tribe of Raj* 
puts in Saheswftn, Gungeree, Puidilanah, 
Butlurea and Bilram, on the borders of 
Budaon and Aligurh. — BlliuL 

GOURAMT, the OsphromsnHs olfiu, 
(7ojrt»n. an excellent fresh water fish, of 
China,grow8 to lbs. 2u in weight, has been 
introduced into Bengal, Madras, 2<ieilgher* 
ries, Australia, Manritins, Cayenne. It is 
esteemed of more deli<iate flavonr than the 
salmon or turbot. 

GOURA-NEBOO. Biwo. Citms borga- 
mia (a species.) 

GOUR BRAHltAir, one of the ten tvibv 
of brabmans. They state that they came 
from Gour in Benu'al, but tliert^ is intieh i'n- 
piobai)ilirv in the story. There can bo iutle 
doubt of Cunoujea brabmans emigrating on 
the invitation of Adiswara, (torn Canoni to 
l^cngil ; we therefore, cannOtaOOOnnt f.»r the 
whole tribe of (lour brahmana not only lear- 
ing their native seats, but crossing tiirough 
the country of the Cauocgea) aud dweliiag 
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GOURI. 

on fhc otlier side of them. If ihey emigrat- 
ed in or Hbout the time of the Pandawa, 
u oniTexsal local tradition would induce us 
to sappose, it would lead to the inference 

that tlie Cn nonjca arc a more modern race. 
Tlie G')ur bnilnnnn appear in tjeneral a luore 
igaoraut race t hau tiic Canoujeu bn^hman, and 
can seldom be got to give an intelligible 
acoonnt of their own snb-di visions, hut it 
mn^- he {Tftthcred that ihoj amount to tlie 
number of forty-two. The most noted tribes 
of Gour brahmins are tlie Adh Gour, Joogad 
OonrjEjtt'h hnlGour,Gk)ognrGour,Dhnrum 
Gonr niid Sidli Gour. — EUiotSupp. Gloss. 

GOURD. E.VG. Kiliinm. An. Gf»nrd is 
a term, Uke t))at of melon, and pumpkin, 
applied as a suffix to the fmits of species of 
the natural order Oncnrbitaceas or Gourd 
tribe and of tbe genera Gnonrbita, Cncnmis 
tad Lagenaria. 

Cncumis mclo, is the melon Jicnincasa 
cerifera, is the pumpkin or wbite goard, 

Lageuaria vulgaris, is tbe bottle gourd 
or white pumpkin. 

Tricosanthes aiiijuina, is the snake gourd. 

Cacumus sutiva, the cucumber. 

Cnenrbita m^ima, is tbesqnaab gourd or 
red gourd. 

Cucurbita anrantia, is the oranpe i^onrd. 
Cacarbitft ovifera^is the vegetable mar- 
row. 

Tbe wild Gkmrd of 2 Kings !▼ and 89, 

is the bitter cucumber, Citrnllua colocyn- 
ihk—Voigf. p. 58-.50. 
GOUHIJ OIL. 8ee Oils. 
GOUKEA. See Jnscriptions, p. 390. 
GOUB>GIA. Pbb8. Andropogon Bcbt»> 
umtlias. Linn. 
GOURHA BAJ. See Tnfjcriptions, p. 390, 
OOURIA. Sans. White, or light yel- 
low : from goura. 

GOURI. A forest in wbidi Parvati and 
Biva were surprised by the Hishi. See Uma. 

GOUIll, in hindu mythology the pfoddess 
of abuudanco, and is called i-sa, also Isani or 
Furrati, also Laksbmi and corresponds to 
the Ceres of Oreeoe. Her&Bfei?al relates 
to the Ba.ssant or spring, the verijal equinox. 
An image is made of earth, barley is 
s<jwn and by watering and aitificial heat 
it nade to grow. In Bajpntanab bean- 



GOUR RAJPUT, 

.stallr of an onion in full blossom ns a maco 
or c lub, a plant regarded by some of the 
EirvDtians wiib veneration, bat beld by the 



tifU gifls carry the idol' and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival re.semblcs that of the 
Egyptian Diana^ at Bubastis, and of Isis 
at fiusiris within the Delta of the Nile. 
Daring the fe.^tival, Iswara yields to his con- 
fort Gouri, and occupies an unimportant 
position near her at the waters edge, meanly 
clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and, 

vMer by %(^0Dt or design) holding the 



liindn.s generally in dotest^ition : Htid why 
tlie liiiidiis sliftuld on sneli an ocnasion thus 
tlegnnlc l.swnru is not aj»jiareur. Gaiiu'ori, 
is a hindu 1'e.siival sacred to tiic goddess 
Gonri about the beginning of September, 
on the 7th of Bhadrapad when Parvati 
is worshipped ns a tender m:iiden. It 
lasts ilin c d;iys. Col. Tod remarks that by 
the preti.x of Ganga (the river) to Gouri, 
the Gnngor festival is eyidently one, essen- 
tinlly sacred to a river goddess, afiV>t'ding 
proof of the common origin of the rites of 
the Isis of Egypt and India. The Rajputs 
term a preceding festival the Almirea or 
Mahooratka shikar in which the nobles hunt 
the wild boai', — Tod't BajottiMn, Vol. I. pr 
575. See Ganri. 

GOURl-SANKAIl. A liiwdoo idol, in 
which the god Siva is represented in a sit? 
ing postiire, witb Parvati sitting on his 
knee, the bull Nimdi at his feet and t he Sinha 
or lion at hers. St-o Gouri; Burabnr, Uina. 

GOURINE, A sub-familv of birds ol tlie 
Order Gemitores, which may bo shovvu thua ; 

ORnn IV.— Ctemitoresor Pigeons. 

Fam. CuliiMilii«l:i!. 

Sub.Jam. Trorouioso 5 gep. 3 8)ib.|(0Q. 23 sp. 
8 Tmria ; 8 Treron ; 3 Sphonooercas, 4 Ptillnopa^ 
Carpopham^s. 

Sub-/a>», Columbiuaa, 7 gen. 2| ap. 2 Alsocomns } 
S Fldiimbua; 2 Coloinba; 4 Hacropj^la; 2 Goopilia ; 
7 TurUir ; 1 CHulcophaps. 

Sub-Jam. Uuuriusc ; 1 geiL 1 sp. viz., | CalflBUMi 
Niooburica 

OOUEKAKL The name of the tribe to 

which Timur belonged, al.^o mirza 
Babcr and liis dcsceudaniji- Ferrier, ffittory 

of Af'jlnvs, p. 71 . 

GOUR- K A YET. One of the twelve sub- 
divisions ot the Ivayet race they ara chiefly 
to be found in Bengal. ElUoi, S u^p. Qlnt. 

€K>UBOOA also Qaurna, an inferior class 
of Bi^poots in Behnr and Nugeena of Bij* 

noro, Traclatnufrur of Agra; and Snhar 
Sher^arli, una Hiniogr T^^^^^l of Ifattra. 

Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

GOUR RAJPUT. One of the Chatoes 
knla or 86 clans of royal rajpoots. Accord- 

ing to Colonel Tod, (Vol.. I, p. 115), the an- 
cient kiiit<s of Ben^-al were of this race, and 
pave their name to the capital Luk'hnnute. 
There are several of this clan in the N. W. 
Provinces of India, Colonel Tod gives the 
nanus of five Sak'ha of Gour, which do not 
at all correspond with those known in the 
N. W. Provinces, whei*e they are divided 
into three classes called Bhut Gour, Bamuu 

Ctonr, and Ohmoar Qoor. ^lUoiSupp. Qloi», 
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GOVARIJHAN. GOVINDA. 
GOUR TAGA, an important trlbo of i CjJM. «iia witj look. ambrcHrft^^ 

bvaUminic.) cloHcenMn th£ North We«t of [ ^^^-J-^^;^^^^^^^^^ 
India, cxtciMliiifr over -rnu j);irr of I ippcr | 
Rohilcniid, the Upper l)..:ib, and tlio Delhi 
Tctritorv. Tlicy staff liiat ihey were in- 
vited Irotn Bengal to t,lje N. W. ProFinces 
by raja Jftnantejaya for the pnrposo qf 
0Stormioating snakes; which fHblo, no 
doubt veils, under nn alleporicHl type, the 
hnportant historical f'a'it, that the Kerpeuts, 
for vl''****' aunihilatiou fvn much troable wns 
taken, were Takehao— Soyihian baddbiata. 

JSlIiot, Supp. ChiS. 

(iOi; r. The followini? prcsoription lio« 
been found very successful in gout : pre- 
ceded by a warm piirj^ative or two the 
medicine may be begron with and continued 
for some weeks after tlie atfacks. — Pulv. 
Guiaci. Potass Bromid. Mufues Carbon aa 
gr. viii. One puwdcr to ))e takeu three times 
a day before meals* — 0. M, D. 

GQUTUM BAJPOOTS, opoeayery pow- 
erful clau in the Lower Doab of Hindostan. 
The class is now usually rated amonr^^t the 
Chunderbuiis ; but they are not considpi*cd as 
holding a place amongst the 36 royal races. 

GOVA. Til. Qiiatfceria cerasoides. 

GOV A GUTTL Tkl. Species of Tri- 
ohodesda. 

GOVAPA. Sans. ThUow. 

G 0 U S S E E. See Eoutoaktow, 

GOVAKDHAl^, a mopntain wbiob the 
Tada race worshipped. It Is celebrated in 

Indian poetry lUid is still a t^'i-eat place of 



Beneath wlioso rocky burden 
On pniitnres dry the mnids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder Mt a niiu'hticr God ; 

— Sir ]V. Jmirs's 7/vf-?>/>- fo In'lra, Vol. XTII, 
p. 274. Tr. of Hi'fd., Vol. II, p. lU, 115- 
See Krislina, Tripati. 

GOVERNOR GENBKi^li, «1»e Bri- 
tish India, with Governors of Afaflras, and 
Bombay ; 3 Lieutenant Governors of Beoj^al, 
N. W. Provinces or A<jn». and tlie Punjab, 
and its dependeuqies. 4 Chief Commiiwion'* 
er», Oqdh, Central Provinces, Bnrmah, Siud 
tvnd Hy4eraba4« Assigned Territories; I 
Commissioner of ^rysore; 2 Residents of 
Hyderaljftd apd Nepaul ; Agents to Go- 
vernor Qeneral for Rajputanflh and Indore. 
A Governor General rnlea the Porfngnesa 
possessions of India ; another Governor 
G«!neral, rules the Dutch East Indies, known 
as the Netherland posstBiions in India; tbe 
Spanish East Indies in the Philifptans bave 
another Governor General, and tiie French 
Possessions in India have a Governor. 

CIO VILA. TbI" Aristolochia Indica. — 

GOVIND. The tenth Gnm of tlie Sikbs, 
from Nanuk. He trained them as soldier*. 
GOVINDA. Saks, from go, » cow, and 

vid, to sliare out. 

(JOVliJDA, Gopnla, and Gokala, are 
names of Krishna, derived from his pastonU 

avocation ofherdsnuvn, from oro, a {sow. Gopl- 
nath husband or loi-d of the Gopi is derived 



biudu jMlgrimaj^e. Nothmt^ less than that ' from bis ns.socialion with the Gopi herd 
it is the personitication of ivn.siiua bjm4»elt women. Jyadeva, Jyad thp bard of theY»da 



IS 



.„ the opinion in wbioh Goverdbun is held 
bjhipfoUoweiM. Dpvont votaries, perform the 
ciroaii of the mount, by ^oint; round its 
base prostrating themselves at each step on 
the way, a"d marking the ppuce covered by 
their bodied. Thip in a vow or penance, 
which can be completed only in several 
years and one devotee has been heard of 
■who had been able to go round but half the 
xnouutaiu m seven yeai-s. No hiudu dares 
to bring home any stone ftom Goverdbun ; 
it is said to be endued with life. The 
Luka-Luki or iiide-and-Seek tank, near 
Govi'rdhnn, speaks of the early age of that 
game auiujig the bindus, having been played 
by Erisbna with the Gopini. 

The mountain Goverdbim ip fabled to 
have been reared by Kri.-^hna. 
Chitra UatM «i»U'd { fuad, warbling in a potior 

Sung the red Ught'niag, hail, and whrlminr: nun. 
O cr G'ocal green and Vnga's nymph-lov'd pl^ia 
By liidra hurl'd, whose altars ne^er had glow'd, 
biuce iulant Krislma rul'd fue ruBtick tiaui 
fiQVt ii}iiU'4 with term— Tl*«fn ihp heaTpnl^r Phiid, 

m 



race, in the opening of ** the songs of Govin- 
da,** aays if thy soul be delighted with the 

roinembrnnce of Heri, or sensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to tUe voice of 
Jyai^cva, wiiose notes ai*e both sweefc and 
brilliant ** Jyadeva opens the firsjb interview 
of Krishna and Radhfi >vith i^n animated 
description of a ni'^ht ip the rainy season, 
in which Heri or Krishna is represented as a 
wanderer, and Radbii ,daugb ter of the shepheid 
Naada, is sent to offer bun shelter in their 
cot. Nanda thus speaks to Radha : '* * The 
firmament is obscured liy clouds, the wood- 
latuls are black with tamala trees ; tiiat 
youtU who roves in the forest will be fearfnt 
in the gloom pf night; go my dati^ht«r, 
bring the wanderer to my rustic maiisiou.' 
Such was the coniniand of Xanda the 
herdsman, and bonce arose the love of 
Radha and Madhava-** The poet proceeds 
to apostrophise Heri, which the hinda faaid 
terms Rapaca, or personal description. 

"Oh thou who reclincsr <'n tiu- 1. m ''f 
Caijialft, ^vho4>p ears llaf?ip with g^nas, ixua 
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ORACILLAIU. HCtffiNOIDES. 

wlNtt locks are embellushed witli sylvan ' 
Imna; thou, from whom tlic dny-Htftr | 
rfwTfd his effnijreiicc, who .slfwent tlie 
TVQ'im-breathing CJuiivu, whu beuniisb like ti 
tiBB 01 dw tfibeof Xiuin, t)iat.flnnriHlied iike 
«tit«; Hum, vbomtteitfc mi the pluuia.<4:u of 
Cm'\i, who Hippest nectar from the radiant 
h» "{ Podrnn as the flufctoi'iii!; ohacom 
drub tlip TiKffni-bp.'uus ; bo viotoritms, O 
Bw.. il/a/t:'i/./t'i* (Ji Htaal liidia^ Vol. II, 

[eOmDA CHANDRA. See InKcrip- 

0.391. 

( iVINDcV £AJA. See Iitsoriptionfi, 



OBAGILLAiBU TENAX. 



lidbenaidps, 

Tl'IU«P.R. 

nnivlaoens 0*6nAiitiii. 



KdiMe Boa w«ed, 



M 



Gicnirtiiia ladbenol* 

lies, I«A3fOUB0U^. 

Splionrococcna lirhe« 

iHiido'-, A(,\!:r>ir. 
Plocaritt Caiulidu, iAv.v^. 
MoBMe de Ucgrlop, F^. 



Arnnftll Rnd delioato f^om, well kncywn 
for the anfiylaoeons propertiei it pomewes, 

ami the lartre pi^oportion of tnie starcli it 
funiislu's. The fvoiuls nre lilifomi; the 
Slameiitfj niucli hniiiched, and of ^ light 
purple oolor. It grows abandantly in .the 
larj^ take or %aok*w«ter wbioh estendsblB- 
twt-LMi Putlnni and Cnlpen^, Ceylon. It is 
cf)]]( i f(Ml l)y tl)P natives prinoipall3' dnnnir 
the soiirh-wcst jnoiiRoon, when it bccomeB 



(iOVLXDH SINHI. See Hindoo, vSikhs, sopamted by t he HgiUition of the wat^r. The 



iOOfil)!, a name flv the 6a1i called the 
pmi Dnij{oii#t, a species of CatlionjmaM. 

FC'WGrHD. Perh. Sulphur. 
.HjWlI.VriT, a town in As^am, S^.^ 
Irom Calfnttj^, it is on tin* left bank 
Brshniapntra riyer in h)n«^. iU * 40* 
.adtai 96« 20' N., and is l."^ tiseMbuire 
hrel. 

^ 0<)\aA Gra. HiH D. Tam. a bi-own 
^' r^ l seed, aboni the ai^ of, and having 

•^i- sanif appeai*anco as tlir cort:in«lt<r 
'A\ mort- oval. Tlu'V Inive a pliasaut, 
P^'ttic and njucilut^inous taste; and 
jpAatfered by native praotitioners as oor- 

f'oi ►tomHcliic. Tliey hiv ifii[)orted iutx) 

^"^uv froijj tlie pfM-.slan Gull", and are dis- 



njORs is Kprend on vnatR and dried in the snn 

fpF two or three diiy.s. It is then washed 
HfiVeral tinifs in fresh wat-er. atifl aytiin ejtr 
posed to the sun. which biejiches it, after 
which it, is collected in heaj».s for expoi-tuiion. 
100 grnins weiglrt yielded the foHawhig pro- 
portions ;-r 

Voxotnlilo jolly, 
Trnr staivW, - 
T<i7iieuu8 fibre. 
Sulphate 4nd ma 
riafceef soda, 



$V50 

l.'vOO 
18 OO 



fitim, - . 

Snli>fintp ntnt plios 
pUute of lime, < 



108 

Total.. 9900 

—with a t race of wax and iron. For a d»> 

coctitm of Ceylon moss, tnke Ceylon moss 
crrouTul to Hue powder two draohms, water 
one qnart, boil for twenty niinuteK, Ktraia 



in the ),i/.aar8 either witU op j % 



l^^HJTTEE, a s'ivw near iiage8wur 



lfOfftAXDEB, a tovn ill Manbhoom, 
leOn'liiPHAL. DcK. Hind. Kubos buao, 

r^'^ Hidms ludicas. 

^^^•ZABAIT. duz. Hind. Pebs. 

' wr, literally, Cow's toiii^ue. 
t^^>ro.SO{). jAi'..i.i:sE, a Cusfom-hoii.se 
I iown-liali . where all t'oreiiifiiui'.'j tr^us- 
pltaio^H and see Japauu^ie olUcials. 
ijRA StieBodo. 

CaiCBJfOUNT, in Lat. 30 = 27' N- 
'^>.?8<» 3' 0 fi., in Gariiwa], near the 

^^'-m of Massuri, at the cistern of Ge- 

^ Audrew Wiiu'drs barometer is 



Jieet, above tii(j .sea, and at the cistern 
t bwoiaet^ji- at Mary Villa, ueai- Umce- 
"^tt 6,7U feet a T. S. SMtgeutweiL 

. ^iACILLARIA CDPFIPOI«IELLA« The 
J"^^ this mines the oofiba leavea, it 
r^ooanMnbat of ao importttnee to the 

i£|^U4Ki4 LIUiJLENOlDBS. Ore- 



tion of the gronnd moss to half an onace, the 

filtered solution on ooolinj]^ becomes a firm 
jelly, whi(di wIkmj fljivoiired by cinnamon or 
lemon peel, su?ar iind a little wine, jk an ex- 
cellent article of light food for Hick childi*en, 
and oonv^ilescentsi The ijrbole tkallns of 
Uiisone of the Altffe is sometimes imported 
fron) Ceylon and the Kast Indies and used 
in ijntoin for <lressin;,'' silk ^oods. — 'fi''->'J. 
Fhnr. p. 276. fciee Plocai-ia, Ceylon Moss, 
FucQH, Kdible Sea.'Weed. 
ail4C{LI^IA. TENAX. 

Fnens epinotu, Ltsry. 

., tcn)i.\. Tlhnkr. 
HucLciniui spinosa, 

Ag|ir>Agai-, jU.vlav. 
Sujor-kamag, t, 



4ifig«rtioa i^r^ 
QfiiiciUaria spiooaa. 

Jiuluug, JaV. 

Dongi Dongi, Mac.ib8A)u 



Gracillaria tenax one of the .\l-:e, (.f the 
Order llhodymenijicetv .^eenis to have :js syno- 
nim.'^, nigavtinaspiiiowvulso Cjracill^iiii 'eaax 
also Fucus tonax of Tnrner. Mr. WiHiams 
and the Honorable Mr- ]^|orri!jon say of the 
Gigartina tenaz, that the Chinese people 
collect this sea- weed on the coiust t<j a great 
extent, using it for food, and also in the 
arts, i^brding an excellent material for 
glues aad fflimi^lies. It is boUed ang 

;>87 m 
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GRAEN. 

tlio trfi TIP parent glnc obtained is brushed 
upon a porous kiud of paper called 
*'sbachi" which it renders nearly trans- 
parent It is also used as a si/.c fur stiffou- 
ing silks and panze, and extensively employ, 
ed in the manufacture of lautorns :uul iti the 

Sroparat ion of paper for lattices and windows, 
'his and olher kinds of fnoi are boiled down 
to a jelly by the islanders on the south and 
extenHively used for food, (W'tUinmn, 
p. '275.) The Honorable ^Ir. Morrison 
bays Graciliaria teuax is the Focus 
tenax of Turner: about 27,000 lbs. are 
annoHlly imported into Canton, from the 
pn')vlncps of Fokien and Tohi-Kianir, and 
Hold for i)<l. to Sd. the pound. The CUiueae 
make it the basis of an ezcelleht glne and 
Tarnish, and employ it chiefly in the maim- 
factnre of lanterns, to strengthen or varnisl)- 
the paper and sometimes to thicken or give 
a gloss to silks or gau»e. Mr. JseiU thinks 
that the gummy snbstance called Chin-chou, 
or hai-tsni, in Cbina and Japan may be com- 
posed of this substance. "Wiiulows 7ii;h1»' of 
»lip8 of b;unl>oos and crossed (iiair,>ii!tlly, 
have frequently their interstices wholly filled 
with the transparent hal-tfai glne. Mr, 
y it'll, WilUains^ Middle Kingdom p, 275, 
Hdilble Ml', ^fiirrifiin's Cniiijiriid loni^ Sum- 

innrtj. i^oe Alga*. Agar-Agtu^t iiuchouma; 
Glue; Fucas; Plocaria. 

OBbAOULA.. A genns of birds of the 
snb-fiunily ChraculincB of which thero are 
'|l>nr speoios, the G. roligiosa Linn, being 
that best known irom its faoility in learning 
to speak. 

aRACULA BFUGTOSA. Lihh. 



Beo, 



Hl.VD. 

Jav. 



Mauclio, 
Teeon:^, 



Jav. 

St'MAT. 



Fonnd in Java, Sumatra and the Great 

pastern Islands. It is ea-sily domosticnted, 
a-.id lonrtis to whistle and talk and imitate 
hutnaii speecli with greater facility thau any 
otl»er bird. J'v/if/. Cijc. See Birds. 

GRACULl^^S!- A Snb-family of birds 
containing 10 gpu. *27 sp. viz., 4 Graonla, 
1 Ampelicey^s, 3 Acridotheres, 4 -^turnus, 
1 Psaroglossa; 9 Sturnio, 2 Caloruis •, 
1 Pastoz ; 1 Enodes ; 1 Mina. See Birds. 

GBACULUS, a ponus of birds of the 
Fa*?!. Pelicanidro, in which family are 5 gen, 
12 Hp. vi/.,, 2 Phojton, 2 Sala, 3 Pelecauus, 
4Gnvculus, I piotus. 

GHADUL. Dnv, l^ntada pnsniha, D. G. 

GR^CO - BACTRIAHS. See Khntri. 
Rajpoots. Greeks in Asia. 

GRAKN" or Grane, also Qnade, the Gerra 
of Pliny, in lat.29° 23' N., long. 47* 58' K„ 
is inhabited by Arabs. It is on the west 
0ide of the Persian Gulf, and carries on 
trade with the Red Sea, Sind, Gasserat and 
the west coi^st of X4diA. — fiorsburyK 



GRAHILOTE. 

GRAHA. Savs. The planetfl. A move- 
able point la the heavens. in liinda 
astronmny the planets have each a great 
number of names, or epithets i many ot 

which are to this day unknown n 
Knropeans. The following, however, are 
known to every Indian, because they 
serve to give a name to the seven days 
of the weirir; Ravi, or Snrya, the San. 
Chaii(im, or Soma, the ^I')')!!. Mmcj^via. 
or (viijjt, M:irs. Budha, Mcfcury. Cur-i. 
or Vrihaspati, Jupiter, Sucra, or Bliriga, 
Venus, Sani, or Satiim. Besidea theses 
the hinda astronomers consider Raha, ths 
Moon's asPonHitig and Ketu her descending 
Nodes, as <>b.scure planets, which occanioa 
the Kclijpses of the San and Moon. Graha, 
when the terms Hadhya and Spbota aie 
prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent plaf'o of the planet in the hindri 
sldureal, or tij(ed zodiac. Graha laghaya in 
the name of a treatise on Astronomy, writtes 
ahont the 4657t.h year of the Cali yng A 
D. 1555 . The Graha, or planets of the hinda* 
are sometimes worshipped together, and i»t 
others separately i Surya or Ravi, the ^un , 
Soma or Chandra, the moon, Mnngn la, Bndb, 
Vt ihaspnti, Sakra, Shuni or Sani, Rahn, and 
Ketu.— CoZe. Uyth, Hind,]^ 33, JCola SamkiU 

11' I ;•(■<'/; . 

G LIAHAM, Dr. Robert, a botanist ^l>o 
described Dr. Wallich'sLegaminosss. Amh r 

of a Catalogno of the plant.s growing in B 'ni- 
bay atid ir^ viciintv, published in 1^>'*. hnt 
it has un(\>rtuiiately been of little iis- . . ' ing 
to the ab.sence of descriptions rcndtr/agit 
impossible to identify in a satisfaetorr ens* 
ner the species referred to He died at an 
early a?e in India, and is buried at CandslUb, 
in tlie Decoan. — Honker f. oi Th. 

GRAHA PARIVRITHI. Sans. An ac- 
count of time used by the inhabitants of 
the Southern Provinces of the PeninsoU d 
India. It oonsists of a cycle of 90 SoUr 
Sidereal years of 3lj5d. I5g. d\v. :>*>p. In- 
dian, or IWnl Oh. 12' 3<V' European time. 
Its ep>ch is A. A. C. 24, and it is constrad' 
kd of the snm of the products of revolts 
tionsof Mars (15) Merenry (22) Japittr 
(11) Venus (.''0 Saturn (9) and San (1 ). 
GRAHAST-ASRAMAM. fciee IJinda. 
GRAHILOTB or Geblota, a njpet 
tribe of the Sooryavansi, the ohief of wbieb 
is the rana, Lord of Cheetorc, By nniro 
sal consent, as well as by the gotm of ' 
race^ its princes are admitted to be tne 
direct desoendants of Rama, of the sobr 
line. A pedigree is deduced from him, soi 
connected with Soomitra. the last prtnca 
mentioned in the geneulo^rv of the Pooiaoi^if 
—Tod't Majaathm, Vol. Up. 82, 
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dkiLLATOKES. 

fiSiDTB, ft kicd of Larpoon in use on 

b(«ni of sliips for strikiu'jr llie liirejcf tisli. 
GHAINE DK NAVKXm ¥il iiape 

fGBAIXES DE AXIS. Fr. Aniseed 
GRALV-iMTS or trenches t'ur storing 
twiw ai-e selected in elevated dfy spotsi 
Jiitifiiiie being a.cCvi'ding to the ualaie 
.of th« aoiL AU the preparatiou they 
U^ergo is the iticinemtioa of certain vege- 
bie 6ub^tan(:es, and lining the «ides and 
iim with wlieat and barley stubble, 
k Ipuiu is tlitiu Uepusitcd in the pit, 
' OTBT With sfcraw, ftiid a terrace of 
\h ab'.tit eighteen inches io Height, and 
^ ting iu fi-ont beyond the orifice uf the 
ijiraiseJ overtt. This is Rccuit^d with a 
iDg of clay and cow-dung, which i-e- 
tbe ordinary rains, but i» renewed a.s 
tomnta injure it. Grain can be kept 
for years without injury. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, ara small 

^ proiiaced by species of Amomnm, the 

mam Grana Paradisi LiniK£n$^ and 

niduruni^ bin if /i. Eu(j. Ci/c. 

UALLATOUKS or Wadera, an ordel? of 

^ umier : 

«■ liU', Pressii o.-tres. 

[ fui Oiniaj, Otis nnd 3 8ab>geiit4 sp. via. 1 Uou> 
i"^ 1 Lupixlutix j :^ ^ypheotidea. 

^ lacettetMba. « 

Glmeoliito, 1 gen. 8 tp. vis. 2 Glaieola 

■ Iw, lat tea. 

i^^/m. CaiVoTiinn?, 2 Ren. 2 8p. vi». \ CarSo>- 
niiiQmimidettcui, i Macrotaraios bitoh)aatiM. 

-^'<Mbh. Biida», 2 gen. 2 spk via. 1 Esaeiw ; 

I (Ldiajeiaiig. 

^ 4>m VanelluiiD, 4 gon. Gap. vis. 1 IIoplop« 

'^fam. Charadrtua;, 2 geu. 2 sub-gen. 10 sp. 
f ^tttM«h; 2 Chamdrini { 1 Endromias, S Uiati- 

■ 

l^iL Ciiiaud»k I getu 1 ipi 1 Hmnatopas Mtra- 
I Jut Rflcnrrltastrf diC, S geu. 3 sp. 2 HimantopuiH 

8cuIr>pAcl(1;p. ! n i;en. 32 Bp. viz. IbiilorhVn- 
; 4 Totanug ; a Actitia ; 6 Triuga ; 1 Terekia j 
^[^ "^.S Namen^nB; 1 Borinorhynelnis ; I Oa- 
ffp ; I Fhiluru nJluiH ; 1 Sircpsilas ; I PhnlaropUH ; 
^ Sculo^j i Macrorhauphtt«{ 6 UaiiiutLKVi 

Fa. lUanedeidBi 

Fknte,8gea.B8p.vis.l)ietopicUQS} 

I njtlrophtsianus. 

I } ^1 Gruidie, 1 gen. i lulKgent Si^p. tic 2 Gnu ; 

t. 



GAALLATOBES. 

Suh-fam. Tjintnliiur ;f) gen. 7 8p. viz. 1 Falriiu llu? ? 
1 Geruaticus ; 1 Threskiuruia i 2 Tuutulub ; 1 Tla- 
talea } 1 Anaatomua. 

d. Incertaa Sfldea 

1 Gen. Dromaa ardeola. 

V h.jam. Cfconinre 1 3 gan. 8 B^i. via., Myoteria} 

Cicuuia ; 2 Leptoptilos^ 

Sub /am. Ai'doifiJB. 1 geii. 7 sub pen. 19 sp 4 Ar* 
(W : t Hei^ia, 1 Batorides ; 1 Anltwla ; 1 >i'^-cti* 
oerax } 1 Tigriaoaaa i 1 Botanma ; 4 Ardetta. 

e. Tribe Macrodartylas. 

Kam. KallidB^ 7 gen. 15 ap. viz. 1 Porphyriof 
1 (iallicrez; SPoraana; 1 Ortygometra ; 3 Ballnaj 
1 GalHmila ; 1 l^ulica 

Many of these are migfrafnry and come 
annually into India acrohS the Himalaya, 
i^r. UodgHOU 8ays the GrallatoHal and Na* 
tatoHal l&ds begin to arrive in Nepanl from 
the North, towarda the cIoseoF Au ^ii.>t, and 
continue arriving till the middle nl Scptt in- 
ber. The first to appi'ar are tlie eonimon 
snipe^ and jack snipe, and lihynclicua; next, 
the Soolopaoeotta waders (except the wood* 
oock *,) neat, the CfHMt birds of the heron 
and stork, and crane familirs » then, the 
Katfttores \ and lastly, the wood-coeks, 
winch do not reach Nepaul till November, 
The time of the re^appearanoe of these birds, 
from the South is the beginning of Mareh ; 
and they go on arriving till the middle of 
^lay. The first which thus n ( urn to Nepaul 
are tjiesnipcs ; then come the teal jmd ducks; 
then the largo Natatores ; and lastly, the 
gr^slt emaes and storks. The Grallatores 
whitth visit Kepanl, or pass over it^ arc nincli 
tnore nnm«rous than the Natatores ; tho 
wild swan was only once peen in Ni jtaul 
in th« mid winter of )82£*, when tlie 
apparition Bu^gested a new version of the 
well known hexameteh*- 
• Rara avis in tcrria» idboqtte aimilliim cr^no.' 
None of the Natatores stay in N( })aul bp- 
Tond a week or two, in autumn, (when the 
rico fields tempt them) or beyond a few day^v 
in spring, except the teal^ the widgeon, and 
the ooot, which remaiti for tlie whole season, 
upon sotne few tanks Whose sanctity pre- 
eludes all molestation of them. There are 
cormorants tlirouLjhout the season upon the 
larger rivers within the mountains; but 
none ever halt in the Talloy, beyond a day 
or two : for so long, however^ both they and 
pelicans may be set^n, occasiouallyi on the 
banks just mentioned. 

The LaruB and Sterna are birds which, 
nstially afiect the high neas,— bntMr. Hodg' 
son had killed both the red-legged Gull, and 
a genuine pelagic Tern, in iho valley of 
Nepaul. But so hatl he fi.shing Eagle.-^ ; nnd 
in truth he adds, who shall limit the wan- 
derings of these long-winged birds of tho 
ethiBdal expauM P 6m Migrati(»i«»fbicds> 
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("JRAMA PEUAVEKTICUM. Tam. A 
Villaj/e senate or conncil whioli ruled the 
Village republics of ludia prior to the iu- 
tfoda<$ttOD of the jfroeeot Bystenl. 

GttAMlXAUE*K, ot Liudley's Xafe. S/8- 
tem, or the gi-atis tribe of plaaiUi* in tlie Paui- 



GHAMIXACK/Fl 

hhrlcr nf tn-.fs.sOs is pc^riulps, out- of tlie easitsi 
to study «iid arrange, providcil tile Uuik be 
coiunieuced upou right priuciples. The 
floral leaves, oidled glatneis palea-. an l 
ecftlee, offer a prodigioiiB number uf dilTe rei.t 
appearances, Hee»)r(lint,' to tiie niaiiner in 
which tliey are combined or modilied; aud 



cwseic of ofcher antho«, a vefy imporUnt ■ {..Hor^sceuoe, the number of atametu^ 

natural or'derof Lndd.'enons plants t.l. Imliao j ^^^^^ ^ ^,,0 ^ 



Apecies of which are arrani^ed iia under- 

A . /'/ialar««, Gen. 2 PhalarU } 2 Holciu ; 1 Uiero* 

chlua 

B. Vanteeag. Goo. 2 Paspalnrat 6 riolfipUBf 
1 Gwidoaohloa ; lUroHilo ; B5 runirum ; 5 Oplis' 
neuiu; 1 StonotapUrdmi lTracl>/:i» 2 reiiicillMriu^ 
S Pemiiiiotuui } 2Ceiiclifiu; iSetaria; i Ratxcbniviu- 

C. Saeeharwi 4 Sor^bam ; 2 Clirvst»iK»guii ; 1 Im- 
poratii ; 10 Sac-cli.inim ; 1 Biitnifhrriim ; 1 I.ipiHi. 
eeruis ; 1 iioteropoguu ; 3 SiMHlioiMJj,'uu ; 1 > oMia; 
18 AndnfioguO { 4 AntfiiMeria } t Aplndn. 

D. RottloUor ; 2 iBclia nniui ; 1 H<mh:ii l litiil ; 

1 Thyriddstacbyinm ; 2 Upbiurus ; 2 ileiiiwllia ; 
S- Peiiophoros ; 1 Orvp«tiuiu ; 1 Zoysi& 

6. Otitfr^', \ eCoixt $ Pbleum ; 1 Hy. 

gniryaa ; 1 I'erotis ; 1 Chudururt ; 2 VtAjjfOgon i 

2 SpurubuluH i 1 (iu«tri(lium j 2 Agrutstis- 

H. ^tipeas ; 1 Ghocttu'ia. 
I; OnifMor; lOryaa; 1 PoiftaMMdiioa. 

K. Pkip^fkofMi ; 1 POBitaMenlla; 1 Ctdori^s 

2 Cvivxlon : 1 Microchlod ; 1 Dact ylooMDium ; 

1 Aimli'io; 4 Elcufiiuu ; 1 Lciitoclilon. 

M. Aveneosi 1 CoryuepiiunM ; t IXMchampiiia ; 
% Arift} I Ilag^gunl•) i l)riiM)tttmi 4 Avena. 

N. Aruniiii^w ; 1 Doi)iuc ; fl Ainpliiduajix. 
O TrKlc r; 5 Hordcunt ; 1 Loliamj dXrUaouai; 

F. F^tmm t 20 Poa t 4 Brim ; 1 Melica ; 1 Dae- 

tylis ; 1 lianiiirckia ; 1 ('viioKiinis ; 1 I?i :u-liy|MMliiitii ; 

3 Vulpia ; 3 Feetuca ; 6 Brunmtt ; L Vucahai 
S DendrtJbalainiu i 4 Bambnaa } 1 Centotheca. 

Th6Gmminn(*pa' alsri styled the Graminea', 
aleo the I^anieucete, cumpt-uhend nUiny of the 
most valuable pasture plants, all those whieh 
jield oorll, etteh as wheA^, barley, and 

Inaizc; the siisrar-dano, which yields Rasrarand ' few jihices. In Siberia gtwii reacbca at tl>e 
tho Tilost f iligraiit of all plants in rlic foriu of utmost only to l»U", in the «'asterii part< 
Andi-opogoos. Their strucMlrH i» amous^ j scarcely aboVo 55^, and iu Kauitschatka 
ihe most simple of the perfbet fbrnliiof vefi;e> { there is no agriculture even in (he most 
tation: a st'Cm <)lotlled with alternate leaves • southern partM The polar limit of 

Whose italics nr«^ UTiiVei*saIly i\un\ mnl con- ' n{?riculturc on the north-west eojvst of Ame- 
Btitutinij' as many hheaths to guard the riea appeilrs to ho somewhat higher, for in 
young and rapidly growing shoots, a few i the nioi*G souLlieru posscscdous lately ceded 

ndimentAry leaves collected at the ends of! by Russia to tlie United Staites^ {oT" 
the branches of inflofeaeenoe, and oonsti- | to 52' ) harl^ and rye come to mattirity. 

tiiting; flowers, a vpry small number of Only in !-in-.>j>e. namely in liapland, does 

stamens, and a siug!<? seed enclosed iu a thiii 

|)ericarp, aro all that nature provides to 

taable these pknts to preserve thmr race 

and to distinguish their numerous kiuds 

from one Another. Yet with such a simple 

Hpparuttls, many thousand species are so 

|)reeiaely eharactensed that tlio uatural 



the sfcites td each other, afr«»rd additioiud 
Ttleafis bv \thieh.thb di>tint:tive <-hamcter« 
aro varied. This is. no doa*>t, one of the 
wise rirovisiolis Of Providence by which 
mdii IN end,b1ed to diatitt|fai:di the usefal 

flX>rtl thtl USeldKtfi the prtditublc front 
the nnprotiiahlo. For in no class of 
planfa Is it morfe nece.s.sary than in 
^niiuibs to know how to choose between difi 
luferit hpecttjM. F<li' instance, must grasi^ef 
al-e siiCchaiine ><tld nutritious tn cattle, bn: 
the spfcies of Holcus, lh-onni>, »^c., arc as 
frequently W(uililess. There is a L^r^at dit- 
fsreuce between the valu<» of gnusaea for 
pastnre; oertaiu kinda auit the meadows, 
othei s marshes, otherK upland fields, un-l 
nrlicrs blealv and sterile hills, where they 
j furnitjli valuable ibod tor .sheep ; the^e kiuJi 
I will not grow indiscriminately, or are not 
equally suitable for different soils and sitna> 
ti(uis, and it is t'lerefofe esseiftial fx>rtJie 
hnslJaiubiiftii that he sliould Ixj capable of 
discriniituiting between them. Some indicate 
the (juality oF Hoil : the speeiea of Dmetjist 
Holcux, and Itromus are iiiliabitaiit8'*of i(e> 
rile land : tlii' (''estuea- ami AU)pectiri oflv»- 
ter soil : wiiiie various l*oa? anil Cyi:itt\iru> 
are found ouly in pasture-land of cxcelieu; 
quality. The diatriltatioa of &aMmttd 
^aases is however, determined not merely by 
cliinate b':t dei)en«ls on the ci\ il'sarion, iu- 
da^try, and trutiic of the pCople, and often 
on hi«»torii*al events. Within the uurtbem 
polMr eirele agriculture is found oaly ta a 



tilt! polar liiiiii reach an Unusually liigh 
latitude, lieyond this, dried tiidi, and heru 
and there potatoes, supply the place of grain. 
The grains whidi* extend farthest to the 

north in Europe are barley and oj;fs. These, 
which iti the itiilder climates arc not used 
for brCud) uiiurd to the uiUMbitautti of ibe 
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r.Ortlicrn parts of Norway and Swedorii of a Japan, nortlarn kinds of crmia are xerf 



pitrL uf Sibciiu uitd Sculiiiud, thoii* chief 
Vegetable uonriabmeai. Kye U the next 
\sh\ch cotneti asftodiated with these.' Tiiis 

is the jirt vailing grain in a pretit pnrt 
of tJie liortliern tcmpenite zone, name- 
Jy in the south of Sweden and Xor- 
DeDmark) and in all the Itends bur- 
deriiig on ttie liultie, and the north of 
(Jernian)'. In the latter atiotliir very 
nutritious ^*aiu, buckwhe^it, ia very fre- 
i|r.ently ctiirivated. In .the aone wh&i*e 
rye prevails ^vhcat is generally to be 
ti uDil, barley bein^ hero chiefly cdltiTHted 
I'-r the manufacture oi' beer^ and oats sup- 
ply iii^' loud fur the hottest To these there 



unlretjUtnl, and rice is I'uuud to pre-« 
doiuiaate. The canse of this differencO 

Iietwecn the east and the west of" the old con<* 

titicnt Hppefirs to be iti the nniimers atld pe* 
cuharitieii of the people. Jn North Ataerica, 
wheat and rye grow as iii liltirope, but more 
sparingly. Maize is more reared in thd 

western tlitin in t)ie old coutinent, and rice 
predonnnatets in tlx? sotitherti provijiccs of 
the Lnited i)tates. in the torrid zone, luaizd 
predoiuiuntes in America, rtbe in Asia ; and 
ootli these g^rains in uoa ly equal quantity 
in All ica. The cfluse of tiiik distribution is, 
witliout (I )al)t. liistDi i<-al. lor Asia is the na- 
tive country of rice, uiid Anic'iira ofniaixe* 



fellows a sone in Uarope and Western Asia ' siiino sittiatious, especially in the neigh« 

wlieroryc <li>appears, and wiieat almost ex- ; 1^<>"p1">o*1 of the tr(,pi( s, wheat is also met 

clusively fui ni^lu's brrad. Tlio middle am 
thcMiuili of I' rniice, Knifland, part itf St^ t 
land, a part of Germany, Hungary, the Cri 



with, \)nt always .siibordinait' to these other 
kinils of graiu. J}e^i(ies rice and nuti/.o 
there arc iu tho torrid zone hcveral kinds of 
Dies and Cafaousus, also the lanchi of mid- j g>«i° m well as other phu U which supply 
<lle Asia, where 'agriculturti is foUowedf be- ; the inhabitants w ith food, either used along 
IfJiiff to tin's zone. Hero the vine is also ' ^vitli them or entiifly ocenfnrnic their ])l!ice. 
fuuiid, wine supplants the use of beCr, and j buch ai'ej in the new continent, Yams 
Wkyis consequently le^s nvised. Next ; (l^i<»«»**» alata), the Afaniiiot (Jatropha 
' mes a district where wheat still abounds, j niaiiihot), and the Batatas (Convohmlns ba« 
Vut no lunger exclusively furnisheH bread, ' tatas j the root of whibh and the frait of the 
rice and maizo becoming frequent. To this i P'^ft"g' (UHuajia musa ^ furnish universal 
zoiie licloug Portugal, Spain, part of France , aiticlea of food j in the same zone iu Africa, 
nn the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, ' Donra Sorglitim , Pisang, Manihot, TamS| 
fiuther, the countries of the JSlist^ Persia, I Arachis hypo^^ea ; in the East Indies 



^uitlitrn India, Arabia, Egypt, Xbbia, Bar- '"''^ on the Indian Islands, Eleusine Coracana, 
bwy, nn(^ the Canary Islands ; in these latter l'-- stiicta, Panieuin Irnnientaceum, several 
bpQJttries however the culturu of maize or , ^^^^^ Cycadaceiu which produce tho 

Iwe towards the sonth is always lliore con- 1 Bago, Pisang, Tarns, BatataS} and the Bread 
sidtnible, and in some of them seVeralkinds ! (Artocwpus ineisa . In the islands 

of .Sorghum (Doura) and Poa abyssinica j of South Sea, grain of every kind <lis-» 
couie to be addetl. In both these T-. Lrions of appears, its place being supplied l)y the 
heat, rye only occurs at a considerable ele- breadfruit treei the Pisang, and Tacca pin-» 
nation, oats however tnore seldom, and at j In the tropical parts of Anstrslia 



l&i^t cntirdy disappcai', barley aflrordinir food 
f'M- liorses and mules. Win at is cultivated 
t<J gi'eat lieights in t!ie iliiualaya, it being 
Wie of the chief cn»ps u]) to 'J,600 feet on the 
Cbenab, and occurring to l;SO0 feet on the 
Sutlej, -(H,(i to 11,500 feet, and grown to 
13,00<J leet in Ladak. Zcamavs grows up 
to 7,500, and H,UOU feet on "the Clienab 



thero ia no agricillture, the inhabitants 

living on tlio produce of the sngo, of various 
paluis, anil some species of Arum. In tho 
high hinds of South America, there is a dis- 
tribution similar to that of the degrees of 
latitude. Maise indeed grows to the height 
of 73200 toot above tho levt'l of tho sea, but 
only predominates between 3,000 and 6,000 



^ Ravi ; Eleusine corocatta is frequent Up ' f<det of eleTation. Below 8,000 ftet it is 
to 6,000 and 7,000 feotk Hnrdenm is enlti- 1 associated >vith the pisang and the above 

vatcil on the .Sutlq to 13,C00 feet and 15,000 j mentioned ve getables, while fivm 6,000 to 

y,2G0 feet tho Kuropt fill grains abound : 
wheat in the lower regions, rye and barley 
in the higher, along ii?ith which Chenopo- 
dinm qnino as a nutritious plant mnst uso 
be enumerated. Potatoes alone arc cnlti-* 
vatcd frnin U.2r.u to lL>.:}00 feet. To the 



feet, end on the Clicnah, and in Ladak and 
Ifshoal at h,000 and 1 4,500 feet. But even 
nee is abnhdHntly grown thvodghont thie 
^'walalc tract and uji the valleys at an elevti- 

^I'li in places orC,000 or even ncarlv 7.000 
feet. Pasjaluni at (^000 feet; and 'on the , 

pUins of India, many of these, wheat) sor- j south of tho tropic of Capricorn, wherever 
jiaai, barley, are cold weather crope. In | agrionltnre is practised^ oonsiderable re* 

eastern part,s of tho temperate zone 
of the old cODtifien^ in China 



semblance with the northern temperate wb4 
and 1 nay be obaervwL Iu tho sowuim ^atttt 

B0I 
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of Brazil, in Buenos Ayres, in Cliili, at 



graMinace.4!. 

the prix-sses of Brazil are <>f far nioi'e giganW 



Cape of Good Hi>{>e, and in the tetnpui'a.te < stature, and perfectly tender and dehcasc 
iEoiie of Ausiiulia, wheat pivdominates; In AiwtmiU the favourite is ADtbiatirtttt*-- 



barleji however, and rye make their appear- , tralis, or Kangaroo (Tra>s ; in India, Adfia* 



iEince in the soutliernniost pnit.s (»f these 
countries and in Van Dieuiei/s Landi In 
New Zealand the bttltnre o^ whdat is Said to 
have been tried with iidc<!e«ii, but the inha* 
hitauts avail themHelvtw of the Acrosncham 
farciituni as the main article of aiisfenance. 
Hence it appears that in respect of the pre* 1 Urasii uf the l^^alkiauds (Fe&tuca H^belUtij, 
dominating kinds of gfatn, tUe earth itlay he | a speeies forming tnfls five or as ieetbigh, 
divided into five grand divisions, or kin<^duni.s and said to be unrivalled for it8 exceilencv 

Sugar is % 



ta is also in reqne>t ; hut tlio most cummoa 
Indiau fodder-grass is IJoorba, Dourwft,or 
Harryalee (C^nodon dautvlon). Cknw 
Grass (Tripsacam dactyloides) has agmt 

rtiputfltiou h8 fodder in Mexico ; and atten- 
tion has lately been directtnl to the Tass'a 



' — tht* kingdom of rice, of maize, of wln at , of 
rye, and lastly, of barley and oals. The til'st 
three are t he most ext^^uMivd ; the maize has 
the greatest Mnge t)t tempeilitnre, bnt ri<!e 



as food for Oattle and horses, 
general pi'odact of grasses; It exists r 
great quantities in the Sagar-Cane (Sac- 
iSliardm offieinarnm). Maize so abuands is 



iiUiy be said to support the greatest nilmber ! sugar, that its caltivation has been propotti 
of the hunuin race. (Srkonir^ in /aiiirSou'* j in lieu of f ho su'j;'ar-c me ( Kmj. C<jc.) 
Ijillnbtirijli Plillotiopltical J(rHi ii(il Aj/i'tl l^'Z^.^ \ Among the grasses tluM-e arc l)oth lana 

I and water, but no marine plants, aud Oxki! 
limit is the ntmost range of the vegettUi 
kingdom; Indian spedee aM as under: 



The nuniWr of the Indian species are 
tMtiinaffd by V^»igr at I;,;lUO. 'I'lio abundance 
Ut w'huleAomc fu)uuia Contained in the seeds 
t)f some species Mtiders them pednliarly 
Well ailapted for tho siist^nanoe of man ; and 
!f wheal, bat lt y, rye, oat-, hiai/i*, 1-iee, and 
guinea corn, are the kiinls of cereal gnisses 
more commonly employed, it ia because of 
the large sise of their gitiiu compared with 
that of other ^IMseA ; Ibr the few which 
hre niiwlioh .soitlo in thtJit* iiatural stjlle al*o 
Loliuni temulentumj a Common Weed in 
xnauy parts of England, the effects of whi(ui 
are nndonbiedly ii^oHons; Bromos purgann 
taid catharitcns are aaid to be Emetic and 
puritative; firomus mollis is also unwhole- 
some, FestuCa quadridetltuta is said to be 



SoUhMU HindnuUtni. 
Paspelam BcMbicaUumLkoda. 
Puuicum miliacvotn, .i.Cbeua-ghas, 
uiilisiro, ...Ktuigua. 
cotninii tatani. 
halupuj^, ... ...Jatgantee. 

Retij^nrum, . . Barnj^lgantee. 

coI(niuni, Sliaiiii. 

frumeotaceum, ,Oamra-Hhaina. 
oillurB, *i. •••Makar-Jalue. 
,. Itir.sutuin. 
PenoiUaria opicatu, ...Bl^ia. 
Surgham TolKare, ... Juosn 

sai'i'luir.uilin. 
dhryaopoduQ acicularis, 
Saoohsrnm Bpontaiieam.Kaslk 
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poiNonoos ; Mohnm vttlria is usurious to 



cattle : and some othe^ species are supposed 

to affect the milk of (Jows whitth gba^.e upon 
them. Anioiitr Oorn-plants of Iixlia not 
generally know n may be mentioned Kleusine 
ooracana, called natchnee on the OoVo- 
mandel coa.st, and Kaghi llagee, or itand, 
©Ise where in India ; Sct;ii i:i trf't^nirtnica, 
yieldinc,' (M rnian imlk-t; and Panii-uiu fru- 
mentaceum. The tropical grasses ditier 
firom the «iKra tropical ones by their '^vater 
size, sonie like the bamboos, being fifty to 
sixty feet, liigh ; by their lUrglcl' leaV'eR ; by 
their fre(^ui;ntly sepanite sexes, and by their 
iBofter, more downy aiid elegant flowers. 
The valtie of grasses as fodder for cat- 
tle ia hardly less than that of com for 

human foo.l. Tiio bc^t fodder-grasses of' Sorghum vuli^are), cut iiito snuill pie<^ 



rupogou martini. 
AttthisCfria oiliata 

llottholl 

OyiicHlun dactylua ...HurryaUssi Ihutik 
Daotijrlooteainiu JBgyp- 

tiiuuiii. 

EleuMiuu Indica, ... .uAragam pihay, Tam. 

Kgyptiaoa. 
Phalnris arundiiiaoea. 
Citlorui barbata. 
PerotishktifoUa, (OU^htm.) 

PoMtan gmsiieit of Iiulla. — In the pfonW^; 
besides ghiin, Camels and Klephants ar^^' ' 
upon the loaves of various trees. The p*''- 
sheep, and cattle, are l^astared upon 
are called the waste land, or thejangi"*^' 
the villages ; the last are fed also n? ' 
chopped straw, and the stalks of thej«'' 



Europe are usually dwarf species, or at lea-st 
Dnchasdouot rise abOve ftmr oV five feet 
f^mthe ground. The most oslcehied are 
liolium pereune, Phlettm iind Festtlca pra- 
tensis ; OyiioRurus Ci*istati1s and various spe- 
^ee ef i^oa and dwarf Festaca^ The i'odder- 



while hor.ses> besides pulses, are fed up(* 
{frass brought in by men called grass-cnttf r- 
bnt who rather scrape otf the ground tb^ 
creeping stems and vonngli'avosofthesrj^ 
ed Ooob or Dhoorba or Hurrj*lW 



calleU uoou or unooroa or xiunj— - 
(the Cynodoa duct^lon of JktuS^f* 
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Thfs grovTB thronghmit the jear, ift fortn* | 

nntely the most common spreioH tlirnti^hout 
India, and succeeds particularly well in the 
Kortbern parts where lawns and pastnreA of 
modorato extent are made by plantinj? 
liecea of its creepinj? stems. It is 
filso much o.^od for forming a covonnf* for 
the banks of rivers, ramparts, and espla- 
nades. The high lands of the Adlagbaat 
also poftsess a grass of which cattle are amai- 
ingly fond, and which has bo stronp- an ai-o- 
Tnatic nnd punpont tu«te, that tlie Hcsh of the 
aniuiuls, an well as their milk aud bntter, 
beoome seented with it. This species is 
allied to the Lemon grass, and is Terjr abund- 
antly diffnsod to\v;irds tlic North-west of 
hidia. There arc, howevt r, nuinerous (-tlier ' 
prasses common in India which cuttle de- 
light in ; bnt the greater nnmher of these 
flourish most in the r^iny seasop. Their 
rapid growth, and the gx-vnt lu ijiht they at 
tain, as well a.s their withered and dry na- 
ture towards the close of the year, soon how 
ererirafit them for pastore grasses. The 
inliahitants of many parts of India remedy 
tliis, by bnminrr down the old and dried up 
gram, wlipn the yountj blade shoots up and 
affords excellent pasturage. India being at 
one seMoa deloged with fain, and at anoUior 
parched up with heat, with on]y a few 
inontlis of temperate climate, cannot be ex- 
pected to possess any pasture grasses similar 
(otboee of Boropean conntries. Bat as 
P^es are avkong the most nniyersally dif? 
fused of plants, we find some spdted to every 
season, indigenons in all parts of India, and 
affording food for its various herbivorous 
animals. For the purpose of pasturing im- 
proved breeds of sheep, the bills ^nd t^tble- 
iatid, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and the 
frontier provinces from Gnjarat to Hnrriana 
snd Saharunpore ^iccm alone sqited. l^ut the 
ffinalaya, enjoying a temperate climate and ■ 
Enropean-like vegetation have also abundant 
.ind excellent pastnraije. Dnrinj? the rainy 
J^eason, when the temperature is moist bnt 
equable, the Himalaya have jiiany grasses 
TCsembling those in the plains. These ate as* 
sociated with oUieva belonging to PJuropcan 
penera, which are able to withstand tlie 
winter's cold ; so that throughout the year, 
nearly, there is abundant pasturage in the 
neighboorhood of the Himalayali Tillagos. 
Of this the inhaUtanf;s avail themselves, by 
driving their herds of cattle, and flocks of 
(^)ats and of sheep, to different ranges and 
elevations, according to the season of the 
year. The sward npon these mountains is 
fhori and thiok, and vpry closely resembles 
tbat which is met with on tho mountains 
of ^tJ^d Ofid Walps i lyhil^ the gbeep are 
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a.s much esteemed for their mntton a^; those 
ft'd in the plains npon grain. Dr. Royle, in 
his iilustrutiouB of the Botany of the 
Himalayan monntairis, hflis stated that these 
grasses belong to snch genera as Agrostts, 
Fox-tail grass, Gat's-tail, Meadow-grass, 
Fescne, Cock's food, Bent-grass, Oat-gra.ss, 
and others. Also, that many of the same 
species which are acconnted the best pasture 
grasses in Ki.gland are amr>ng those found 
in the Himalaya, as Cock's-fiot grass ; Ati- 
iinal, N a irow- leaved, and smooth. stalked 
Meadow'SfVass ; Cut's-tail or Timothy -grsjijJ, 
t^orple Fescue-grass, which from its grester 
produce is considered preferable to that 
specially called Sheep's Fescne-grass. In the 
(diniate where the.se grow naturally, nothing 
would be easier than the introduction of 
any other of the superior pasture grasses of 
Great J^ntain ; but this is hardly neeessfvrjT 
where the Tiutnral pasturage is so good. Oe'r^r 
tain of the pasture lands wei"e so much valued • 
by the Native Governments, that some of the 
posture of the sandstone-hills, south of the 
Kisfxjahriver, where the lt*mon-grass is found, 
were reserved for their own cavalry, or tho 
right to ^nd sell it was rented to \,he 
highest bidders. To improve the pastures or 
increase the quantity of fidder in the warm 
and moist parts of the plains of India, it will 
be necessary to have recourse to the gi-nsses 
of other climates, as to those of the West- 
Indies and South America. The Guinea? 
grass and the Sott's-grass of Jamaica are 
both highly esteemed in that island, while 
some of the pa.'^ture gi-asses of Brazil and of 
the bapks of the Amas|op, fire described as 
being of a gigantic sise, and at the same 
time perfectly tender and delicate. Closely 
connected with the subjept of the pasture 
grasses is of that of providing green food 
for horses, camels, and elephants, and one 
to which little attention has .been paid, 
though the supply hps much diminished in 
the neighbonrhof)d of f n^vns and large sta- 
tions. To tliis Dr. Wallich called attention 
in his evidence before the Committee of the 
Qonae of Commons in 1882, stating, that 
ibr any number of animals, either for con- 
veyance or for consnmption, any quantity of 
food might bp produced jn the utmost 
possible abundance in India, but suggested 
that a more ready and plentiful supply of 
food for elephants and camels should bo 
provided by planting those trees such as 
particular Indian tig-trees) which form the 
staff pf lifo fov them, and which are ex- 
tremely easily cultivated. In th# Hadras 
Presidency, considfinhle exertions were made 
about the year U'.M"., in every where plnrt- 
ing what was called t]iQ gast^rii Cpd^r (Quji* 
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>»,uma ulmiroHa) as ^reoil food for cattle— r ^ tlio Prangos Hav plant ns prndnciog ft 
Rinil 's ]'r/"f '"-In-r Iii->>)vrr.ri} of ln<li<>. The noss in n sparn of time sinirnlaily >l)i'rf. ni 
ncetl for care on this ]K)int incroasos witli likowisc as boinir destructive tiie Riv 
the extending cultivation, Rye grass and Fluke ; he therefore justly concladod th 
clover grow well in uplnnd difttriclR in India, it would he an invalnable acqnimtion to u 
and when sown fresh have been found to [ country, to the oHmato of which it was 8nit« 
answer admimhly on the Shorvaroy, Pulnov, as its highly nntritiQQSqnalities, it« vast vie! 
Baba-lJoodmi and Noil'jherry Hills. In i^s easy culture, its jyreat duration, its can i! 
Gu/crat, the cultivators teed Mieir cattle on lity of flourishing on lands of the mo»t i 
the sweet stalks of the joari and bajn — ferior quality and wholly unadapted to I 
Sjtrifs Sitijgf^^flom p. 46. ! Inue, impart to it a general eharaoter ot pf 

Omti' ii dr'Ufs. — Has been cn]tivat<^d to \ boble utility nnri\a11e<l in the hlBtorv 
a consiiierable extent in TiuHa and Coy- aifrioultural productions When once in t' 
Jon with more or less success accowd- 
ing to the CMire and attention bostowed 
on it. When well manured and kept olear of 

weedR it grown more luxnriantly and admita ' operation, save that of cutting and of en 
of boinp^ cut every six weeks or two months, i verting the foliage into hay." — (}[>'>'>,••/» 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, be- in a h tf-'r /" W. Bu'fcni'otfh Baijlc]!. K'\ 
L^inning with about> three quarters of an acre, Jonnt'rly Clotii ouin of Ui€ Court oj Diada 
gradually extended to above an acre and 1 also Travels p. 179.) 
a half, ror seven or eight jeant auppliedj Tariona attempts have been made to inin 
3 or 4 miloh cows and from 6 to 7 horses duce the Pratigos Hay plant into Great Hf 
continually with all the efrass required for tain, but hitherto un«uc,C€ssfully : and it 
their consumption and latterly left a surplus 
which was dried for l)edtling and hay. When 



jiossession of the crround. for which the pr 
l)atation is easy, it requires no subfieijui 
ploughing, weeding, manurinfif, or orib 



probable it will otdy suoceed and be vala 
b\e in a climate bimiiar to that whefe iti 
first planted it frequently attaina a hdght of | found indigenous. The Praagoa is falffU 



even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously I valued in tlie oold and arid region oTTibi 
from a small patch planted about the year | where it is indigenous, and which Mr. iLxji 
1857, in Conibaconum measured 10 feet 4?, in. ' croft (Tr. p. 179) thontrht would Ije valaahl 



in length, but when cut two or three times it 
grows thicker but not so high. It is exceed- 
ingly excellent feeding for horses and cattle, 



as fodder for sheep and cattle ia iuaropiS 
countries. It is found in Tibet^ snlsb 

most abundantly on AhaftoOBg, a \ow tn^ 



and is generally preferred by them to the I hill in the valley of Cashmere; but O'cn-tk 



ordinary oontitry gmss 



though 



horse-s was not so vi'/oroiis as in it.s 'ril)euin ki>it*^" 



which are hard worked seem t^ prefer tlie ; Though abundant in various direction*, Al 



grass roots supplied' by. the grass cutters. 
It should not bo given to cattle fresh, but 
the supply for one day should bo cut the 
day previous, and it should not be cut too 
close to the ground but the stalk ougiit to 
be loft 7 to 9 inches high. It is a good 
plan to move the ground between the roots 
every time the grass is out and the gfround 
should bo heavily manured after every three 



Cashraeriaus do not esteem it of Any t^si' 
and Dr. Falconer ia of opinion liisi iiiiMi 

portnjioe has htmn muoh owee-sdimtJie^, 

conseriuence of its l>Mng the only f'^<>d ii 
many of tho bleaic and bai-reu tntctsof Tiij*< 
In Cashmere, whore, iai- from a defici«'nc" 
of hevbage, there is actually asnper&baa 
dance of pasture grasses, it is neoessaril; 
nmch less esteemed. The Praniros ^'iH 



or foui" cuttings. It, is very lianly and may ! therefore, most probably l)e a valualilc ^4 



bo easily propagated. It requires abundant 
moisture but will not live in a sell which is 
at all marshy. It answers best planted in 
small tofts 1 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. apart, which 
rapidly spread into stools from 6 in. to I ft. in 
diameter. (Mr. (JahUvAl in Liieris M.S.S.) 
Lucerne has been suocessfully acclimated in 



quisitiLQn only in countries devi^ ^^^^'^ 
nafcucal pastnruge, and of vUeh the diiM 
is favonsable to its growth. {Ua^ fro. M 

Jo I III Qrat$j says Mr. Dooynge, is not geu« 

rally known in India. I never, he says. nj«| 
with it in the South, N. West, or in Beugal I 
j^rows in tiie Tartju- country ; g enn r a My ifl^ 



tivated by natives for sale to Europeans and 

for their own cattle. — Sirri/'a S»g'i^:t^t, p. ()3. 
The Pranijos Hay plant grass of [Mr. ^loor- 
croft, of Tibet, was found by him to be employ- 
ed as winter fodder for sheep and goats, and 
frequently for ne; t cattle. Mo(»rcrotY,, writ- 
log ieom the neighbourhood of Drox describes 



the Dekhan, and has long .been largely cul- margins of foresta, whew thsie auy »(» ^ 

too muoh shade ; a forest being jwrtifl'lj 
cleared, it springs up in places where d ^ 
haps never existed before, or it" it did, 
ceiituries past. The grabfi will ruu to a leo^^ 
of some fifteen feet, and will rtse, if 
any support, five or six feet ; if not, iriU j * 
op some toe «r lour by it» w i ~ 
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JttfBOta viiy pprA$s : t.be joiiitu fiM some 

<!T r (icl't indios lories ; Avitli four or live 
jl/ii:casOi*gra.vKaiK)iir tliu <%mo h iiirr lj growing 
oat from etch joint. The joinu near the 
pooiid «re harder and hvit-tle ; thone near 
ptfti^ soft and juicy — wiih a Iiixcii iaiit tvr- 
v\mvnn of sotf blatU's, similar to those iVoin 
« ^ ] "int, but snftcr ujid tliick» r. On 
£i7<irnvai in tiie country 1 found tiierc wt ro 
^ cowB, goat*, or sheep. Thetie I intrar 
|sctd, and at the same time a quantity of 
(trarr, upon wliirli sheep are fattened in 
Eiv Ir.ili.i. Aftor tho nrrivnl of the futtio 
iLfj declined the gram, nnU 1 found on in- 
tm tbat they had been browsing on thiM 
pK^ and upon which they continiied to 
pi. Tbej all became as fat an if fed on 
ft*rr^m, (a kiii<i of pulse,) which reniaiiied 
pUnd, there i^einir nse lor it.. — 

I, p. i i)'^^. The princi[>al of the Indian 



GiUMINACEiB. 

siroly dry months, bnt latterly artaBoial 

grasises have been introduced for tbis pnrpopo. 
The Guiuea«irrass and Muuritiu'^-grnss are 
both admirably adapted for feedinj^ cattle. 
Some graaaiM are twisted into bands ; others 
aro employed for thatch inpr, and eonie for 
phitlinir, screen and nint-rnnk inpr, in the 
firm of pulp ami used for pajxT making. 
Many gra>i>e.s mij;lit be cQuverted into half^ 
Stuff for paper-makers aud have the ^reat 
advantiif^ of ajfording large quantities of ^ 
cheap niar* riiil. The grasses abound in India; 
in titt; plains are numerous snecios of g(Miera 
bttlc known in Kuropo; maize, joar, au4 
mtiny millets are cultivated in the raiuj sea- 
son ; and in the oold weather, wheat, barley, 
oats, and millet | In the Himalaya many of 
tlie pasture-irrasses are the same as in Knrope, 



and the cert uls are cultivated in the .spring 
and Rammer, with some rice fl.e lams, 
!, and perhaps the moDt generally dif- ; Several indigenooA grasses are emplo\ ( d for 
9tlieDoob-grass(Cyni)don dactvlon), making ma's, ba^ketA, ropes, Racks, netsani} 

in^ phint possessing much tiourishing ' sails. TheM" -Tija of the natives (Sac<duirum 
'jertj iu its stems, no le-»s than in muiijii) is eoll.'riod alter t lie rainy seiison atid 

kept for u<e, as it is employed in tying up their 
cattle at night and for ropes for Uieir Per^ 
sian wheelR. It is said also to be one of the 




.fi^cjj. TL is endures the greatest eleva- > 



^; if teriipvratnre, as its roots penetrate 
^Mmr tlie sorfacf*, and althongh during 



'n- monsoon givtit<_'- no siirn of life, it grasses employed for making tow-ropes by 



^■snh its tender leaves OQ the first ap- 
the mns. 

Awt noarishing gras", poRsessing a 



the boatmen about lienarea. TheShnr or sara 
(»f ]>engal (itjaccharum sai*a,'> pr ti|e i?en rood 
^ ^ ^ ^ grass, is employed by the boatmen about 

•^ifif aromatic pdonr, is met with on the | Allahabad and Mirzapore, and eeteemed 
^'ed landi; above the lijhantfi of the*Routb, | as a tow-line for its strength and durabi- 
••tli as in the nortli-west provinp' i;. S » lify, even wl^ n exposed to the action of 
are its aroma and flavour, that the water. It is said to U? beaten into a rude 
milk, and butt-er of the animals feo»ling lihre and then twisted into a rope. Tlie sacred 
5^ it become in time senvibly affected both grass of the hindoos, the dab orkoosha of the 
Uttste and smell. I brahmins (Poa cynosuroides), is also made 

f^pn tiic many slopes of the Himala- i into rone in Xort ii-Wesf rntlia. Other spocieg 
P Uiere are fonnd abundance of frood of i>'ai-cl)ai iuii ai e used for t hatehing and for 
PKirishing pai^tures, admirably adapted to i screens, and some for inakiug yvriting-pons 
^ nqumnents of cattle Hiid sheep, and and for arroiys. The fibres of the Khnskhns 
which many herds and flocks are reared ; or Vetiveyr are more remarkable for agree- 
the dry season forces them from the ; able odour than for their lonacitv, w^hile the 
^lintbelow. Tbron<_diout the flat cfttintries. li iniboc.. tlic most gigantic! of glasses, might 
m<i spread over vast tracts of indilbrent |be enunieruteU with tiudjers rather than with 
N> we m^t with grusses, ur rather lierbage, fibres, though it^ split stems are often em- 
anficient sbnndHnce, bat generally either ployed for making pna|is in India, and the 
^ ir-. atid poor, or sank and distasteful to y'>uiig shoots for paper making by the 
^' .jU. hi swampv or sterile plains these Chinese. The Xul or Nar of Bengal is 
My grasses often fail to temjir t^-en the employed for making the mats known by 
farae-feeding buiialo and rhinoceros ; and * the name of Durma >vbicb arp lormeii of the 
It i« a oommon practire amongst all the In- j stalks s^lit open. In Sindh the grass called 
villagers, at the end of the dry setison I Sar, which perhaps is Arando ){aika, has its 
^'J/et fire to these tracts, on which the long ' culms, snr jo kaneo. made irdo chairs, and 

its fb)wer-stalks beaten, to form tiie librej* 
called nioonyah, are made into stnog 
or twine (moonyah jo naree^, and into ropes 
(moonyah jo russa . The boatmen of the 
Indns nniversally employed the Moonja f pro- 
bably 3apchanMn fnoonja) as a towing ropp 

90j5 pec 



*iUjcred herbage readily itinitos. and after 
first monsoon shovv(»rs furnishes a rapid 
^'1 abondant supply of young sweet blawies. 
k M«s parti of India, especially at the 
Nrr to\nis, it is castomarj to cot grass for 
kh (Sadder for hprses djviog the ezceii- 
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fttid for ihc viewing of their vessels, in all 

S laces above Sukkur. Two-inch ropes, often 
fbj fathoms in leogth, mtkde of Mnnja 
fibres, are sufBoient for drae^ng their 
largest or 1,200-TnaTind hoatn up tho 
Indus, againsi iho full foroo of th« htream. 
The rope is also light, so advantageous for 
rigging, and bears without injury, alternate 
exposure to wet and .to subsequent drjing ; 
both qualities being essential tor a tow-rope. 
Tho upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred, are colleoted into bun- 
dles and keptfornse, (JBoyls Ind, Fibreit 
p. 80.) 

Dr. Griffith collected nearly one hundred 
difierout grasses iu the Tenasserim Provinces, 
but Mr. Haaon is not aware thai the descrip- 
tion of a single species has over been pub- 
lished. Througliout India, the pasture lands 
are everywhere left to nature ; there is gene- 
rally a right of common pasturage ; and there 
Is nothing to prerent the village cattle from 
roaming at discretion. The first st«p, there- 
fore, towards the improvement of grass lands 
must bo thu establishing and keeping up a 
Strong and suflicieut fence. 

Layinq dmon Qra88.-^AfkT the ereotion of 
A good ^nce^ th 0 next stop to bo taken in 
laying down pasture land, is to prepare, pnl- 
verize and olean it, and having brought 
the ground into good condition to apply 
manure. 

Manure. — With respect to flio manure best 
ada])ted for iurrotising grass crops, {)urhaps 
stable sweepings and the vegetable mould 
of decayed leares mixed half and hiUf, is the 
most serviceable. It is obyions that where 
there arc mounted oorps there can always be 
at command a large quantity of stable sweep- 
ings for pasture lauds, and if care were 
taken to collect urine, and other drainage 
of stables and dung hills, this would be 
found even more efficient than solid manure. 
Tho urine should bo preserved iu tanks, 
which might be formed at a short distance, 
and the flnid conveyed in pipes would be 
found a most useful top-dressing; the tanks 
should be covered to prevent evapoiafion, 
and by applying them towards the end of 

the rains would be washed in without being | burning the surface have been found uaefBl, 
carried away. If, howerer, fertilizers of f and if beneficial in the first in8tanoo,tiM 

this description are not procurable in suffi- 
cient quantities, recourse must he had to 
other manures ; and thu alluvial soil which 
forms the upper layer at the bottom of 
tanks will be found to answer well. The 
best season f ?r the application of masnre is 
just before or during the rains. 

Foreign Chasses. — The next question that 
presents itself is that of the introduction of 

After oonsBlfciBg all the 
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available records of n^ri cultural expeHenw 
on this matter ; it appears that tiie best war 
to obtain good fodder at a moderate cost u 
to pay attention to the indigenous grassM 
of the country, wliii li, hy irrigation and ju- 
dicious manurinj:. may be greatly improvtd 
— such grasses being always choseu as art 
suitable to the soil. The Dnrva or Hurry* 
ullf e L'l'.is.s (Cynodon dactylon), unqueatioo* 
ably the best species wliioh India possesse-? 
for forage, was cultivated with great sueces? 
at Vollore by Major OtUey, R. In upland 
districts rye grass and cloTer grow, and both 
these exotics, when sown fresh, have been 
found to answer exeeedinfrly well on tlto Sher- 
varoy, Pulney, NeilgheiTy, and Babab lodun 
Hills. Tha Ghiinea grass has been strong!/ 
recommended in Bengal and S. Indis. 

InoculnfiiKj Grass. — In poor SOlls SQOh Sf 
that of the Carrintie, grass seeds do not 
take so well its in rich land ; and there ifi 
great difficulty in procuring a good award. 
In this case recourse must be had to 
planting, or, ns some call it inoeulnting 
grass. This is done by taking pieces of 
turf from the banks of river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid dova 
aider it has been prepared in the same man- 
ner as it would have been to receive tbe 
seed, 'J'he turf should be t^ken up in littJe 
square pieces, and spread over the surface of 
the ground, leaving small interspaces be' 
tween each piece. A stone roller or a wooden 
beater should then be employed xofress 
them into the ground. In a few dap the 
interspaoes will be found to be filled ap, nd 
a complete carpet of turf to be formed. 

Par in 'I avl hit ruing the surf ace of poor 
soils. — I3ef(>re putting down the turf, poor 
stiff hinds should be divided by ditches, 
ploughed in deep furrows, and exposed ai 
much as possible to the wind and sun. SncK 
soils may with careful culture and irrvgati-^n 
become ])eiinanent meadow land, but it i- 
esseutial to get them into a sound state bj 
most carefully clearing them of nnth-gusH 
and weeds before laying down grass seedt, 
and subsequently bv keepinrj the land freeof 
coarse grass by hand weeding. Paring lud 



() 



peration may be repented with advantaga 
The Cynodon dactylon or Hurryalee Gra«', 
of India, is considered the best for horsei- 
Koot cr c < |; 1 1 1 g through the loose sand, wiA 
strong fibres at thu nodes. Stem rarelyexeee i 
ingsix inches in height, creeping to a conn* 
derable extent, matted, very smooth. Florets, 
all on one side of the spike-btalk, awulets, 
purplish, and ranged in two oloee altamsle 
rows. All the stems whieh lie oeartto 
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grniuul tiiko root, ami by thia means, fchons^}i 
ati annual plaiir, it increases and spreails 
Tery wide. it. yields ubaudiiuce of seed, ot' 
which small birds are very fond. It has 
I on f( inid H siicccHsfal plsn to allow the seed 
*LM r pcti I*"!')!-!' tlic iifiy in cnt, as it then pro- 
puguitis it.suU by the needs inadditiuu to the 
mujiers. This grass is alsci foand iu Great 
Britsin, bnt in that oonntry its produce and 
natriiive properties ara oomparativeiy insig- 
nificant, wliilo here it constitnres ] of th< 



GRANITK. 

GRANADILLA. Passiflora qnadfaTi£?il» 
Ini'ia. Tlii.s luxuriant cxotin tVom tho 
Jamaica passion tiowefrf, liourihhes well oa 
the Tenaaserim Coast, and is reaey prolific. The 
sraootli, oblong firait grows nearly an large as 
a cucnmbor, and contains a sncculent pulp, 
whicli inakos a cooling delicioua dish) and 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely be dis- 
tingaiahed from green apple. The Rer. Mr. 
fieaaett of Tavoy, introduced it among the 
Karens, by whom it is hisfhly esteemed, and 
much sought for. It will no doubt soon be 
generally diffbsed through the Provinces, aa 



pii8tore. Hfspecting this grass !Sir W. 
yoHfls observes (As. Res. Vol. 4 p. 242.) 

Uiat it is the sweetest and most nutritions 1 it posse.sses all the attractive qttali ties of fine 

pR?«taro for cattle; and its usnfulness, addnl fruit, handsome frat,'raut blossoms, and when 



fo it,s beauty, indnood tlio liiruioos, in t heir 
rarliest ages, to beiieve that il was the man- 
feioa of a benevolent ny m'ph. Even the Veda 
celebrates it, as in the followii^g text of the 
A'l'harvana: " ^Iv Durva, whicli rose from 
tlie water < if 1 iff, vvhieb has a iiundreil roots 
aud a iiundred stem.'') eii'ace a hundred of 
my sinS) and prolong my existence on earth 
t hnndrad years."— Dr. (72<^Aor»» Ora$ie», 

GRAM, or Ch»mma» Hikd. A village^ 

GRAM. AnglO'Indian. The name given 
to two pulses, In use in India as food for 
catUe, rarely eaten by man •, one is tiio 
Dohchoa uuiflorus called horse gram» or 
Utdna gram, or cnlty, which is Irailed, the 
other is Cicer arietinum, the liengal gram 
or Chetina, which is brnistd and soaked 
&nd is deemeil the more nourisluut;. The 
term, Cicer, is derived through the Italian 
Cece^ and fW)nn the Freoch name Chicker^ 
CDineH tlie Engltsh name " Chick-pea." T?he 
tcnn, "arintinum" is derived from tho res- 
eiublaiico of the seed to a ram's head. Tlie 
word Qsod by Buropeans in India, is 
{Tram, of whion the origin has been mnch 
fli'^fmrcui, and it is believed, is quite unknown. 
ItJechenna ha.s been tiied in En<rlan(l. but 
QUI 8Qccessfally. 1 he analyses of gram show 
u under i— 
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SirH.EtUol. Dr.P,Waitm, 

OEAl^A CHERMES. It. Kermes. 
^QBAHABASt S(v Oanut? Pomegnu 



ti-ailcil over au arbor, a rich pleasing shade. 

— Maxon. 

GRANAFII7A. A fine kind of cochineal. 

See Coccus. 

GKANA-KERMES. Sr. Kermes. 

GHANA OJBIENTIS. Syn. Ooccolua in* 
dicus. 

ORAITA POKGIANA^P SeeByet. 
GR A^A SYLVEdTRA. Wild cochineal 

See Coccus. 

GRAXAT-APFEL. GbR. Pomegranate. 

OR AN ATE. It. Qranatenalso Oranat^ 
stein. 6br. GranatL Lat. Garnet 

GUANATI. Tr. Pomegranate. 

GRANA TILL! -? Crotou tlLrlinm. 

QRAN^ATI RADIX. Lax. Punicagra- 
natnm root. 

GRAXATNOI-ItAMEN. Ros. Garnet. 

GRANCA. Port. :Nradder. 

GRAXDI TAGARAPU CHETTU. Tbu 
Tabermemoutaua coroiiaria. — R. Bt'owth 

GRAND KHAN. A name spplied to 
Kablni Khan. 

GRAND LAMA. A name applied to the 

chief lamn, a priesf. of budd'ha, in Tibet, who 
is .sn[)poseil to be a B<»dhisativa who abstains 
from accepting Budd'ha-hood and is rc-bora 
again and again for the benefit of mankind* 
fikee Baddhtt, Lama> <Sakya. 

GRANGEA MADBRASPATAlTA. PoiR. 



Gi'an.roa ulansnnin, Ci'<. 
.At tHinisia MadcruspatanA. 



H'ifW?, Linn. Boxb, 



Namuii, 
NeUunpatSk 



Be.vq. 
Malbal. 



MashipotJii, 
Mnstarii, 



Grows in Ben<2:al and peninsnlar India : 
its leaves nre nsed in tnodicine. WighV 8 Iconci, 

GRANGhlA ADANSUNII. ^ Ciss. Sym 
of Gmnf^ea maderaspatana, ^o>i\ 

GRANITB, a metamorphio rock, occnr* 
int? in moat part of the world. Granite 
and .syenite seem the chief np-lifting rocka 
of India ; they burst through upraised sand* 
stonen) day-slate, miea>slate| ofalorite-aUte^ 
and lime-stones. This featnVe of graniti 
and iqreBito distnrbing BtMtified fooks M 
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be traced near Geylou noi'thwaMs, ki 



GRAPE OIL. 

Sddras; Cuddiipah{yizagapHtnTn,rnd Bellai^ 

it is quarried by the nef ion of Hre. by \vt d:;« 
or by g-iin powder; tVc Ornameutai gruiutt s 



Ibtorvals, tbroagh the table-lands^ of the inte- 
rior ; throii'jfh Mvsf»re, the (V'ded Districts, 

Hjdorfihad. Hcrai- uud across the Nerbudda ! bright colors occur lu several iocahti».>!<, tiiu 
into Ccutiul iudia, where the granite for u of Saleoi, Chittwir and Seringai.aUm a 
time disappears. Volcanic trap in vi«ible, j f^*-^^' i^<'h»red, red, ^'ree.i, yellow and p« 
however, iii the bed of the Jamua, near Alia- ' Thosp>f Arcot and ( ;u..d,,nwMnehairyare pn 
Imbad, in latitude 'Jo'' icrkli, and iu the I whit<;. The Bcliary uud Batiirah.re sicmu 
ascent tt> :Musaoorie by K net koolee, the gra- ■ ^^'h ^gl'e.V, &ud white, with the c«lu 
Hite re-appedrs and makes a great, eruption j blended in abont eqoal proportiona Tl 
lit the Gknr moantain on the suntbem I perhapH be considered tl 

iloptH of the Hiihaiaya. But near Gang**- m****^ durable in India, some of the pale-pn 
free, at the source of the Ganges, is des- : t]r»;ai'itt.<< and pepftnatites or binary irran t 

of b«»ntliern India contain a larj^e pn<|.o 
tioti of felspar which leads to tiieir decs 
The oarviii^jfs ac Coujeveram, Tricheaoo 
nnni, Sadras and Chellnmbrum, have Umt 
Ijood deal of their r-iriT'iincss from this caii' 
while tliosi- at 'I'lUiMiIree, Wouiitiniitl 
Hera Toombal, and othbr places lu tiie d 
ded DiMtriota are nearly as sharp as «hi 
tirst execated. In a few teniplte sod wi 
horuedan tombs, the mo>t richiy cnt pilk 
and i>rn»ments are hewn (nit cf iiwil 
au;;iLe, or liasultic hornblende, iiie be 
specimens of this kind of uarving &re at 
hire, Seerah, Tinufevelly, tiiinipee, Ados, 
Dammnl, imd Anai^'herry. The carviuj 
Iiave often a poli>hetl surface reseiiiMin 
blaeic ;iiarltle, but ihey are so h<irU <ii t 
strike tire with steel. — If. E. J, R. 

GRAND PORMKNTO, Ir. WIm^ 

GUANOS, Sr. Corn. 
GUANO TUHCO-O-SIClLlAyO. h. 

ilai/.e. 

GRANT, Sir Hope, k. c. b., a Briiislinttj 
lihuy officer who disiiugoibhed hinu^lfp 
Cbinii and in the rebellion of 1857: forsbi 

vears C<»rnniander-in-Chief in Madras. 

CItANT, Dr. J.dm, a BeniHil MtJld 
Ollii t r who retired troni tlie seivico ai 5>fl 
pi riiitendin;^' Sut i^'eon ot' Agra. 

G ii ANT, Sir Patrick, G.C.B., a Ben^l <uU 
tary officer, Commander-in-Chief of iMi" 
afterwardtf (governor of Malta. 

GRANT'p, means book; Adi Grant'li 

First book, is a name given to the tirst n 
ligious book of tlie Sikh i t'liLrio?ii>t>. tn in; 
tinguish it from the Uasama Pad.shaii-in 
Grant h, or ' Book of the Tenth Kiu^',' c 'O 
posed by guru Govind. Eislory of the 
jatib^ Vol. I pv 91. See Gmut'b. 

GRANTHIEA. Sans. aboPippeluDiil^ 
Sans. Pepper root. 
^GRANUM MOLUCCL^f The seedsd 

Croton pavaua. Ilairi : of Ava. 
GRANZA. Sp. also Rubia, Sp. Madde^ 
GRAOS. PoRn Corn. j 
QRAPK OIL. OU of Vitis viniiSera see* 



Cribed as the grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest and m«)St lua^^- 
flidcdnt otitburtitd of granite iii the world. 
It traverses these moan tains in umherons 
^eillS-^Westwards towards the Boren«la pass, 
and eastwards towanls Kamet, Nandadevi 
and Nandakot, np^ai.^in'J^ tb(! Mu-tantoi-phie 
sdhists which form the tjighesL peaks ot x\ni 
snowy range. Granite is often liable Ujde<>ay, 
Tartous causes lead to this change, its felspar 
ifi acted upoh by moisture atid by alternations 
of temperature ; rnieti is acted upon by inois- 
tul-e ; qur.i tz by linte iu solution, tiic silicic 
acid of the quartz having u great tbndeucy to 
oombine with the lime, ciurbonic acid geuerau 
ed in the earth or taken down by rain assists 
mateirially in dissolving the lime contained in 
iVui felspai*, and other portions of (•rystalline 
lime that aro fie(jueutly as-sociated with 
^ranit^s. l^be frequeot cbaiiges in the elec- 
tric condition of x\iti atmbAphere and of the 
^at-th act upon all the coTislituents of gra- 
nite, btit nloro p irtii ularly upon the horn- 
Bleudo which contains ttie oxido of iron iu 
considerable proportion : this and- the aln- 
mina of both the felspar and hornblende 
Swell with moi.stnro and contraut on drying, 
but the most extraordinary chansre that 
occurs in old granites aud which has not 
yet been accounted for, is quartz passing 
into an opaque soft pnlvernleut mass. Sir 
GbarlcH lj3'ell and others attempt to explain 
it by the evolution of carbonic acid u-'e^ from 
ninler ground, but it ai»p»rars to be more 
probably duo to the electricity of the earth. 
Eabpar in decaying forms kaolin or ^orce 
lain earth.. Quarts is little liable to decay, 
but occssionally jiaases into a substance rc- 
RernbHnq" tiipoli. Mica decays into a yellow, 
browu, or j^reeu soapy earth, aud hornblende 
into a browni:>ii powdery loam. Many of the 
iempleaof Sonthern India are cdhstrncted of 
granitet ItSproservatiou^ and the sharpness of 
its ca^Ting.'!, testify to its grciit durability and 
the absence of wear and decay makes it dilli- 
cult to duiormine. from appeuruuces, the ago 
bf inuuy oriental baildings made of it. 
Tbb best granite qoAririMare ilt Bangalore, 
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GBAPBS, Bio. 

A nub, Ar 
Aagar, DUK. RiSD. Psrs. 
Raiiiiit, Fk. 

'I'riiulien, Gku. 
Dumkh, Quz. , 

Dak'h. Hind. 

(irappi ; Orappoli, 1 1'. 
bvjB, liAT. 

Bairiili.aiigiur, Malay. 

Orapes, the fratt of the yine, are grown in 

Karopo, America, A>i i. most part of British 

Imlia aii'l in Cliiiiu. TliL-re atv ^7 species of 



Uvji9, Pout. 

Drocha, Sa.vs. 

Ubiw; Sp, 
Huotinos, 

Kddimandrt pallam 

Dracba pallam, Tau. 

Dracha pcuidui TkIi. 



dRAPSUS STItlGOSUd. 

a fi^it mhiHh is called angnr, biit ib not it 

^I'ape t-e:illy, it id properly called '*Khaya 

l^hulniiia." T'le coniujou sort of" pi »pt's, arc 
" rocitu-i-iiurkli ' and '* rocha-i-huletl," h1«o 
" toran." Green grapes are Bold in the plains, 
iu the winder lime are the **bo8aiui," oi* 
** shaikh kulli " varieties; they are of la> <je 
sii?^", pal«^ ffPft'ii «;()l(>r, Hiid (»r (lelicate flaTor, 
they are picked bel'i>re being quite ripe, aud 
packed between layera of cotton wool, in 
nmiid boxes, made of wliiie poplar wood, 
and fird up with u striii'^ of ynat's hair; 
these are exported in tliousamis and called 
" Aii«^ur khatti," Tlieru ia yet another, the 



the ireiit iM X itis, Ciss'is and ArniHli»p.Mis, but 
the Vitis vuuit lii irt the only one kimw ii iid ihe 

grape viutf. The Yitis indioa, the Atuolouka | akta " 'P^S which produces bloom rai- 
i)t' the Indian Peniniiuhi, Bengal and Hima- I Hiiis, called **da(;h," or more properly 

kiy;i, produces beaiitilul clusters ot* round " ki^hniisli-i-(hii;hi," whicli are prepared 
purjplc berries and a lai ge grape wiiicli is very l)y dip[»iiig the ripe bunches ot* fruit into 
&tr eating : it is not tiie cotuniou vine ot , a boiling solution ol quiek*liine and potash 
' Karope which nevertheless is prf>bably from (heuue tialled abjosfa, lit. infused in water) 



this Uimalayau plant, the Titis indica. The 

oriLfiu oT thecoinuion '^^i-apf^ beiti^f unknown, it 
becomes a curious que.stiou to decide whe- 
ther the Himarlayan Vitis Indica is the wild 
state of that plant: a hypothesis strength- 
ened by the fact of Bacchus, tic, having 



before drying iu the shade. 

In the Indian Pbnin^ala, there ttre several 

varietirs but the coiurnnn h-ek-greon is the 
niosL esict'Mied, tli(*u^li many persons like tho 
Habshi giape. In the arid regions of 
Rajpatanah, where they depend entirely oil 



c'jme from tlio Ejist. Tho wild grapes of j the" heaveus' for water, "audVhere they'cal- 
V, aie a species of Solanum. In tj,ii,^te on a fainnnf. every sdventh year, 
China, grapes are plenty and tolerably ffood, 
bat the Ch inese do not make wine. (HooL-nr, 
U ht. Vol. II p. 187.) (rrapes dried before 
bfUijr ripe atul poundi-d are iistid in Kabul as 
ft pickle. Wherever the grape is grown, many 
varieties occur ; abont 1,000 varieties exist 
but many of them are worthless* In the 
Paiijab several varieties of grapes are recog- 
nized. Kitndaliari," a ])ijrple grape ; 
^ ki«bmishi," a small seedless grape, produc- 



nothing that can adnunister to the want> 
man is lotttt The seeds of the wild grapes, 
as the bhoorat, buroo, herraro, sewun, ar© 
collected, and, mixed with bijra-Hour, enter 
much into tiio food of the pooi t-r clashes. 
Tncy also store up gteaf' quantities of the 
wild ber, khyr, and kharil berries } and the 
long pods of the kurjra, astringentand bitter 
Hs they are ; are dried aud formed into a 
w . . . Hour. Nothing is lost in these regions 

g what are called in Bugland "Sultana which can be converted Into food,— -Lw. J/a'i 
raiains , these arc of tlio vnneties called Iq. Powetl't Hand Book, Punjab 

•«aliibi surkh" and .^ahibi ablak the i>,v><iiictt, Vnijl, Cat. Hurt. Siil" rh, p. 'Z7. 
iKQatUu grapiiS produce ih« large cotnnion — "" --. -- . — 

nisitiH, called " munakka " Gholab dan," 
liitegrapii; ^* Husaini 



111 



]]'ltli<nii-<, }fiiJ'fl>- K'tundoin, Vol. IV p. 45. 
FurtnuKs WaudcrinijSy pp. "22, Go. ILmlcefS 



J wbite grapii; Husaini grapes come to HinulUat/an Journal, Vol. II p. iSt. Tud'-e 
Ignore from Kabul, in t-oand boxes packed in Uajuaihan, Vol. II p. 200 

c -iron wool ; Sahibi." a superior (white) ; 4T,i*r^ c»t inVit. * «„•*_ 



c 'iron wool ; Sahibi." a superior (white) 
grape *' Fakhri," sometimes called askuri," 

* black grape; "Manaika" and ** Abgosh 
launakka," arti grapes dried in the sun ; to 
tnake Abj(jsh" grapes tliey are [)lunged into 
hoiiiiig water, and then dried in tlie shade; 

* Bish baba;" " Dida-i-gau," a white grape, 
with some spots on the skin, which are said 
to resemble a cow's eye ; hence its name •, 
pi'Mis hindos rofdse to eat this grape on this 
siccoant. 

"Kurghani" (white), called from the 
J^meofaplace; ** Angur JaWabadi," calK 

aJ^o "Khatta Anijur," grown at Char- 
'^^'1', a few miles from Jalalabad ; Cha- 
^i^," grown also at Jalalabad. There is 



dBAPlt [0 dLAf k A slate that soils 

and writes," as Drt McClelland described it, 

is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found iu Mautinaiu. They may be 
justly regarded as varieties of graphic slate. 
— Ifcisoa. 

GBAPHITB. 

Black lead, I Plumbog^o, ilvo. 

Occnrs in l^ravanCore, Ceylon, Viziana* 
gruni, at Gurjolee, and at Almorah. Se0 

Ulaeklead, Carl* Plumbago. 

GRAPPI. It. CirapCK. 

GRAPSr.^ srulGOSUS. Qua of tb» 
OrostaeefiBk iSso Crubd, Crustacsa^ 
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GRASS. 

SBAPTOPHYLLUM HORTBNSB.jPireM. 

Justioia picln — l''>T:h. 

GnwsB'ban, Bvau. 1 Jadi mara, Malejll, 
Sa4at&oa, | 

A flowering plant, with largd crimson 
Howert} natiTe of Jav% ooitlnlohly cDlttvat- 
ed in gardens. 

Far. //. G. lurido-sunguineum, the Sa- 
lat.-nee of the Burmese is larger and has dark 
blood colored leaves. — ypigt. 4eJ8. 

QEtA^SAi dp. also Aoeite&de'itoaoado. 
Bp. Blubber 



GRAS^. 

each square yard of soil : the prodnoe is ptiwH, 
nor above t.liit ty or forty fold. In Itidin, graw 
is rarely calrJvated forgrazinsr purpoaeeasil 
IB in Earopet <^iid it is bat seldom ctit and 
stack»*d as hay; but in the Riklis of flic 
Puiijub, iindinrho "bar" tra(;f h, durine: trie 
mi I IS, the whole surface of the plain iscoverei 
with n^rass. Sseveral eorts— tia less thantbirij 
— each with its distinotiye name, were co\- 
leoted in tho rainy season near Lahore. Dr. 
Hooker tolls us that at •4-,000 to 5.000 te«t 
^^^^^ elevation in tiie Khiuiia, he has collecMl 

''*GRASS"^]^L0TH, or China Grass Cloth, ; ypwards of fifty .species of Gramiw* alow, 
is fabricated from the fibre of the Ortica | M' . . '"'^^ . 
nivea of Linnaeus, the Boehmeria nivea of 
Gaudichaiid. TIm.uu:1i tlun beautiful faiiric 
has lon[> been known, it ia ortly in compara- 
tively recent times that it has been ascur- 
iAined to be manufactured from the fibres of 
the Boehnn ! i I nivea. !»• is met with bleach -il 
and unbleiielieil. Ir. is e.\te!i>ively used by 
the ('hine.se, beiiif;^ woven inro narrow pieces 
and into handkerchiefs ; the export being 
bhiefly to India and the United States^ many 
handkerchiefs beiiig sent to the latter Coun- 
try. Clothes are sent from the Chinese 
iuarket to South America, made from grass 
Dioth and uaukeen. No aooonnt of the 
qnautity has been kept See Boehmeria. 

GRAS, the griffin of Rajpatanah. I7he 

Nagani, is half serpent, half woman. At 
Baridli, the Gi as und Njiyiud are represented 
in a hiphly fiuisln d sculpture. — Tod's Raja' 
tthan. Vol, II, p. 7l6. 

GRASSES. 

Ityek. Fir. Bubm | Obast Hikd. 
' Desha, Hbs. | 

Is extensively cultivated in the South of 
China, for weaving floor tnatting tjf various 
decrees of fiuuuess, the uoarbcr kinds of 
Which are used also to constraofc sheds to 
Bqreen workmen when building hou.-^eis and 
Bven the walls of the huts tenanted by the 
poor; tlu? best cornOs from Lientan, wfsr of 
Canton. No gi ivssc^ arc cultivated iu China 
for food for animals, bnt the coantry pro- 
duces many species fitted for rearing^ flocks 
and hcrd.s. Drs. Hooker and 'fhomson esH- 
tnntu the gras.ses of Lidia at one- thirtieth 
of the entire flora of India. A great deal 
t>f Coix (Job*« tears) is oaltivated in the 
S3ia8sia Hill9 about Moflon? • it is gf a dull 
greeni.sh purple, and though planted 
in drills, and carefully hoed and weeded, 
18 a very faggeil crop. The shell of the 
eultivated sort is soft, and the kei'nel is 
Bweet ; whereas the wild Coix is so hard 
that it cannot be bfoken by the teeth. Each 

C< branches two oi' three times from the 
and frofli set tti \A ntiM plants groir in 



thirtv Orcliidece ; bnt these are qui^e excep- 
tional ca.ses. Their rapid growth and 
sub.sequent dryness render many Indiin 
grasses unfit for pastare at the ^nd of tb« 
year. Grass-cntters, who provide horses, 
usually search for and collect the dubh tr»^i«i 
(Cynodon dticcyloa). Dr. Royle loentions 
that the grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Rob* 
tak)— -and indeed it is true ot" tbo Rakhs 
generally, consist of specie* oi' Panicam, 
Pennist tiim, Cenchrus, t'ha'tani, Vilfa, 
Daetyloleniura, Obloris, Eleusine, Achrach* 
ne, Poa, Bragrostis, and Andropog^n: 
to these, species of Saccharnm, andBotebol' 
lia shpuld be added. -Besides rariMJ 
gnisses, other foddei-s are emplovod : in'^^'- 
place a clover or lucerne, " Shotd,' u 
grown t also Sinji) but this principsUyi^ 
iSaropeans forntheir horses^aad other c«f»fe- 
Cattle are usually f6d (besides gras?) "J 
bhusa. or as it is called in Pcmjabi "wfV 
the chopped straws of wheat and tB*^ 
beeidee which they ^et " Karbi," thedrted 
stalks of jawar (H. sorghum ; this lai'^ 
when green and fresh is called Charn. 
Chopped leaves of the ber (^both Z. vulpri 
aud Z. nuramularia), called »»nittlla," »" 
much Used^aud are said to be fatt«nm;. 
Dr. Henderson mentions th-it iit Sfialipitf 
and one or two other di.-^tricts, turnips art 
grown very extensively for feediug caU' 
during the cold weather and tbey 
attain a larger size than in Europe. ^ 
of these arc u.sed in times of famine for K-oJ, 
as the markan " gra.ss, the wild SavvanSt 
and " Phog," the seed of Calligouott 
polygonum, is used as hntuau food m t"- 
Punjab in times of famine. Dhatnan or 
anjan (Penni.setdm cenchrolttes) is co'?-'^' 
dered the best grass for cattle^ ""aPr^J^ 
proving their condition and incressmg 
produce in milk. Jhang is a scented gn* 
l»robably Andropogon scbajnanthuv 
the root of A. muricatdm forms the h. 'J-^^ 
khas useil in matting tatties and sercen^ 
cooliuir purposes. -^PcwteJt H<l«« Book 
- ^- • - 24AaAdtt«5i B^^^ 



Fred, Fm^abi pfK 
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OBATIOLA 8EBBATA. 

Tfhn. Bot-viu p. 41' 1. }fason*8 Teneuserim.] 
Willi'iiii' Miihlh^ Kin'!(f'>r>'y p. 277. Ui^ohi ra \ 
Hlmdliiiian JoHni'il, Vol. II, p. 28^. SSeo 
Fotid. (irHminaoe© : Rushes, 

GRASS OUTTBR, m India, genernllj, 
twoaemuitB are attached ! > each horse^ a 
groom and a £fra«'j-(Mitt( r. The latter p^one 
rally bnugs iu the roots of the hariaJi ur 
d'hnb gi'MS. 

GRASS FBRfT. Pteris prraminifolia. 
See FeriiK. 

GRASS HOPPER, 
species of DecricuH, is 
in cages for fij?hting. 

GRASS.HOPPJSR WARBLER, 
•tella Riya. 

GRASIA, Hind. Onrfislo' Grzf=:RAT. In 
^estern India, a militHry chief. The term 
is derired from Grass, a Sanscrit .word, 
irbich sio-uifies a monthfnl, and lias been 

mptaphorically applied to designate the 
Bmall share of the produce of a comitry, 
which tbe«e land-owners claim. Makohn's 



Ono of this t riho, a 
kept by th^ Chinese 

Iioout 



GREAT Kma. 

GRATJWERK. Gbr, Calabar skins. 

GRAUCALIDyE .A fmnily of birdscom- 
prisin<; 3 cron. ') sp. viz. 1 Graacalos { 
•i Cainpi'phagH; 1 Lalnge. 

an A VET. A t«rm in Oejion applied to 
the space outside the prin«ij)Jil fortsin ('« ylon, 
'I'he Snitrhalcso \v<iril. ( ';n iawett.a, ihiscribes 
the enclosure or bonndaiy of a temple or 
city, or a royal chase. It waa adoptei^ by 
tbe Portngnene, aft<er the eraotimi of thoM 
fortresses, to define the limits of the lands 
thoy had been permitted hv the native princes 
to appropriate, and the word GarvettA is still 
nsed in the patois of the Portagaese descent 
dents. When the Datob seized the forts the 
word passed into Gravette, which appears on 
thoir records, and ffom tlie British, in turn, 
took the present term Gravet-s. Ton^ent'a 
GhrisHanihi tn Oeylon^ p. 291. 

GREASE FOli RAILWAY.S. The niix- 
tnrc used by the EastlndiaiiRailway for axlet 
^rensc is this. 



Tallow, 



50 lb. I Castor oil,,.. 30 lb. 



OtMlndia, Vol. I, p. 508. See Kattyawar. Country soap, 20 „ | Water about 10 €k1s. 



Roosa-ka- j Melt the tallow inalarure vessel, cntthe 



GIIASS OIL OP NEMAUR. 
tel. Hind. This valuable oil 

bronght to notice by Dr. Nfaxwdl in 1824. ' the latter is warm. When th«^ soap is fully 



was first j soap in slices and put into the water when 



snd vas further do.soribed by Dr. Forsyth . dissolved pour the water containing it into 

' ~ ' ' the tallow after which add the castor oil ; 

immediately after the latter is added, take 
the mixture off tlie firo. and while it is cnol- 
inp let it be stirn^d constantly till cool. The 
mixture may requne a little more or leas 
water aooording to the temperature of tiie 
went her. 

GREAT ASIATIC BANK. The depth 
of water on the.so banks averages about 30 
fathoms, deepening rapidly as the edge is 
approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
the land. And, where the earth ha.s not 
risen above the waters surface, preat snbr 
marine banks are to be traced from one 
island to another. 

GRKAT BASSER. See Basses. 
GREAT CONSTANTINE. See India, 
3 1 > 

GREAT CROWNED PiQEON. See 
Oolumlnde. 

GREATER GALANGAIi. Bkq. Alp, 
nia galanga 8va. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULARRAIIir 
WAV, was the first in India, was commenc- 
ed from Bombay, in 1851 ; twenty-one miles 
to Tanuah, were opened on the 16th April 
1858. It was ultimately extended across the 
Western Gh^nta to tbe ^ot^Q ^istpipts of the 
interior. 

GREAT KING, also Saviour, Soter, tho 
I title'absumed by the Ar&acid^. Seeiiju^ 
tria. 



m 1836. The oil is obtained <W>m the 

Andropogon calamus aromati< u^ bv dis- 
tillation; 250 to .300 small bundles of 
the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
Witt irater, and distilled, About a seer 
of oil is obtained in the receiver. Dr. 
Forsyth describes it as volatile, extremely 
pnn^ent, of a lit^lit straw colour, vorv trftns- 
parent, with a peculiar, rich and agreeable 
odonr. Dr. Fomyth adds, that it is very 
highly esteemed by tho wealthy natives for 
the euro of rhenmatisra, especially that of 
fit- flirnnic kind; two drachms of the di- 
luted oil are rubbed over the pained part in 
the heat of the sun or before a fire twice 
^ily. It causes a strong sensation of heat 
or pricking, lasting for two hours or lonsfor. 
Ihe natives also rei^ard it as an eilicacious 
Femedy in slight colds. Thoy anoint the 
Boles of the feet with the oil and it is stated 
that slight 'diaphoresis is thus produced. 
Other grasses furnished fragrant oils, as | 
the lemon grass oil, or essence of verbena, 
ginger grass oil, citronelle. Tra a. Mad. 
and Phy$. Soo. iii. p. 2l9,-^8h, p. 639, 
GRASU-GADA. Tel. Batatas edulis. 
GHATIOLA MONXIERA L. & G. For- 
tolacea, Weinji. syns. of lierpestes 
numntera. — Ham. Beh t Ktmih* 
GRATIOLA SBRRATA. 

iiotchc-tl l^_v^^^^<)p. Evo. | Bhoomia-floem, Hivn. 
Grows wild during tho rains, used as a 
by the poor. Qenl. lied. Top. p. 173. 
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GRECTAN MYTIIOLI)GY. ' 

GREAT KING i Sri liara. See Inscrip- 
tions p. 

GREAT MILLET. E»o. Sorgbum vul; 

garo. — P>rs. 

GIIKA r :\rOGT'F.. a .l. siimation om- 
ploved by tlie iiaritms of Europe as tlie titie 
pf the etuperoraof Delhi, most, of whom were 
de«eendent« of the inoq^hal Baber. 

GRKAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
the Nicobar gnmp. See ladia; Nioobar 
Jslauds* , 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Palo lurnt 



GREEKS OF A'^^IA. 

oat among a numbiT of dtntic?, oarli ^ 
whom waH tlie paternal god of some cuv - .■ 
race, having not only neparate rites, but 
a form of worship widely diOorent. Ea^ 
(l(?ifyha(l ln>^ f'iivonr-ite abodo, ajidlooa! attacb- 
Jiieiit to some valley, or grove, or town, U 
which the power and presence of the dm 
nity especially belonged, and hence m Bcb^ 
ti.in Thrace, we trace flic orgies of BtiB- 
chus ; in northern Thes-;aly, tho worsliip 
Apollo ; on the Corinthian gliores, the rjt<? 
of Neptnne ; in Argos, the temples of Jovo: 
and in Ephe.sns, the worship of Diini 



GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBK. A water bird uitli sonii-pal- | Thou'jh acknowlcd^/cd to bo divine out 
mate feet known, in Iii<iia, ag a diver. See j their own peculiar domains, vet tlieir w ■ 
Binis, ColvmbidsD, Poiiiceos. • shippcrH were rat I ler averse to proselvtw-. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn | fearing lest^ by an extended eoniinaDie*> 



jtthida' : See Fislics 

GRFCO-BAC'I'KIANS. See Qreeks of 
Asia. Iiiseriptioii'^. p '^72 

GRECIAN' MYTUOLOGV is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of Indta.-'the 
(^ ri's of Greece, has the Lakshrai and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is the Indian Kania, 
Xama or Dharmara^ah is the Grecian 
plato— the Grecian Dionysins is the Indian 
Bama; Vaitarini in the hindn pi^ntheon has 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx ^ad 
Cerberus has corresponding dogs. 

Dnrga, is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of music aay MeroQry, 

Krishna Apollo. 

3hawani r=: Venus. 

Kali or Dtirtrfi = Proserpine. 

Agni = Vulcan, tire, igni.s. 

Swaha, wife of Agni s» Vesta. 

Aswini-^nmara » Castor apd Polliup. 

Aruna = Aurora. 

Ataueva = Diana. 

Kavera ssa Piutus, god of riches. 

}ndra « Jnpiter, god of the firmament. 

Yaruna = Neptune, god of the water. 

Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. 

V is wakarma == Vulcan, architect of the 
gqds. 

Kartikeya or Skanda Mars, god of war. 

Kama = Cupid, Eros, ^r«»d of love. 
Surva or Arka = Sol, the sun, 



tiou, the locQ,l influence of the deitv slm.; 
be weakened. The saered object of Hn 
sian worship, was carefully preserve!. Inm 
the period of its first tbrination, throngtitbe 
ages wKich intervened, till thedemoUtin 
of pagan temples, which followed upon & 
rise of Christianity. The inrin-e roD8i«tfi 
of a large block of wood, of beech or elQ» 
bat, according to some, of ebony mr vioi 
shaped into a likeness of the goddM, 
evidencing its remote antiquity by the nit- 
ness of it.s workmanship. The first stahft 
wore unshaped blocks and stones; ac'>- 
hence, the word column, was genenllri*' 
by the Greek'j, to denote a statue. Gr^ 
w(»rshippcd B.ial. They identified So' 
I with Zeiis as the)' did Astarte with ^'''"^^ 
The heaycn-fallen idol of Epheso.«; wis 
a representation of 'the elegnnt hantr^ 
classic fable, but an Egyptian hierojrlypl''^' 
a personification of nature. In this charv'- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, hsvint: * 
number of breasts, to denote, according ''^ 
Jerome, that, as nature, she wss ''f^ 
nnrse, the supporter and life of all H^'"'^ 
creatures." — ner'sScrrv Chnrcl''< «i ^'1'''*' 
p, «3, Sir W' Jones. See Deo. Grumaden. 
GREDA. Sp. Chalk. 
QREEKS OF A8I4. Alexander tltf 
Great in his advanc^e towards the h^^^ 
formed inilitarv stations in Jiactria, and»i^*^ 



P^auun^an, the monkey god, son of Pa- . his detnise, when the generals of his wrois 
T»-_. I set up foi' independence, Bactria WSS ctf** 



vana s= Pan. 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. 
Heraenla, an Indian deity — TTernulee, 
Aswiculapa --= Esculapias = Genii. 
Vaya == .^d^olus. 
Sri sss Geres. 

Anna-Puma m Anna pevenna. 

T M l eligions of the ancient Ghreeks, 
though forming conectively one vast poly- 
theistic system, were exceedingly numerous, 
and dissimilar in their cbaraoter. Greece 
nnd Asia liinor seem to have been parched 



into a kingdotn, which, with %-arvini,' limJ^ 
htste.l from B. C. 266 to A. D» 21^7. 

Professor Lassen supposes the existcnrtflj 
four Greek kingdoms, viz., Jirsff th»t ^ 
Bactria, A uecond eastern, under Mco- 
ander and Apollodotns, comprebendg 
the Punjab and valley of the ludoSiW* 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar, MflW 
in times of its prosperity. A 
western, at Herat and in Seistan. }^ 
four^ central, of tho Paropamisus, whufi 
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GREEKS OF ASIA. 

latter rcfjion Mr. Priusep is inclincil to 
give to Biictria, becaase of tho bilingual as 
well M tlie pure Greek coins of Helioclefl 
:ui(l Autinia<:hns, kin^s of Baotria. Mr. 
'rii"?iifis, ill Prinsep'n Antir|nitie.<5, gives Ma jor 
Cuiiiiiiigham's Table. The countries over 
which the Greeks ruled were seemingly 
Baetris, Sogdiaua ; Margiana ; Paropami- 
K:<(l(e; Nysa; Aria-Unnipa ; Amehosia; 
Oandliaritis, Penkelaotis, Taxiln. I'jitalene, 
Synwtrene and Larice, hnt tlu-ir limits were 
iucesfantly varying, the dynustie.s in Asia, 
foanded after the death of Alexander the 
Great, by his generals, were as under : 

B.C. 



GREEKS OF ASIA. 

exact no tribute and merely to consider him- 
self as the head of a confederacy of priuces 
united for the donble object ojfniauitsinin{( 
their independence and freeing Persia from 
a foreiti^n yoke. This is the commencement 
of that era of Persian history called by Eas- 
tern writers, Mulook-ut-Tuaif, or common- 
wealth of tribes. 

In A. D. 90G, Rhages was taken by Ismai), 
founder of the .Samnui dynasty. It ceased 
now to be a seat of empire, and in A. D. '.>67, 
became the capital of the house of SUemgur, 
a race of petty princes who mainteined a 
kind of independence, while tho dynasfcieB of 
Saman and Dilemee divided the empire of 
Persia. In A. D. 1027, Rhages was the iaat 



^Alexander the.Great; born 356, died 823. j conquest of Mahmuodof Ghazni. 



:il2 Selencns 
2B0 Antiochag 

-•^I Antiochufi 
-16 8«leucus 
226 Seleneus 
223 Antiochna 
1*^" Selencus 
I7i> Aiitiochus 
1<>4 Antiochus 
162 Dmnetrins 
Alexander 
1^' nemctriuB 
144 Autiochus 
H2 Trjpl 
137 Antio 
^ Alexander 



I, 

T, 

n, 

n. 
Ill, 



Nioator. 

Soter. 
Theos. 
CallinicuB. 
GeranuQs. 



ion 
Antioehns 



I 

J-<i Seleucus 
1-5 Aiiti«K:hus 
112 Antiochus 
% Seiencns 
95 Antiochna 
Antiochns 
Philip and 
^4 Demetrins 
^ Antioohns 



II f, Magnns (Acbens.) 

IV, Philopatof. 

IV, Epiphaneb. 

V, hupator. 

I, Soter. 

I, Bala. 

II, Nieator, 

VI, Theos. 

YII, Sidetea. 

II, Zebina. 

V, 

VIII, Grypus. 

IX, Cyzicenus. 

yi, Epipbanes. 

X, Eus. bes. 

XI,' Epiphenes. 



Ill, Eucferos. 
Xn, Dionysins of Joee- 
phns. 

Tijffanes, of Armenin. 

Antiochus XIII, Asiaticus. 
65 Syria became a Roman Province. 
Antiochns Sot«r succeeded Belenena Ni- 
f^tor, and in the roiiru of his successor, An- 
tiochus Theos, Arsnees, a Scytliian, who 
o«ne from the north of the Sea of Azotf, m- 
aoeedtbe Persians to throw off the Greek 
yoke, fonnded the Parthian empire, and 
nifide Rhciirt's liis eapifal. This was likewise 
tiie period ol" tlio foundation of tiie Bactriau 
kingdom by Theodotus the governor of it, 
^Ijo, finding himself oat off from Syria by the 
Persian revolation, declared his indepen- 
dence. Ai-saces in called Asteh by Eastern 
^»U:rs, and is said to have been a descend- 

of the ancient Persian kings. When be 
iwd the kingdom it is said he promised to 



II Bad via. 

The sole evidence of the long line of Bac- 
trian kings, exists in tho emanations from 
their mints, exhumed from time to time iu 
and aronnd their ancient seats of govern- 
ment. In the al most total absence of annals, 
whether occidental or oriental, tlieir coins 
j furnish nearly all the testimony at present 
available with which to reconstruct the 
story of the survival, re-institntion and ex- 
tinction of the dominant Hellenic element^ 
on the site of Alexanders furthe.st conquest 
in the East, and of those potentates who 
swayed the destinies of these lauds for up- 
wards of two centuries. Profbssor WUscni 
gives a list of them from Theodotus I., B. 0. 
256 to Pantaleon B. C. It20. Then of Bar- 
baric kings Su Iierma:us, Kadapbes and 
Itadphises; from B. C. lOOtoB. C.50. Of 
an Indo- Parthian dynasty : Tho Indo-Scy« 
thinn princes of Kabul : and a classification 
of their cotemporaries. Mr. Thomas, in 
Prinsep's Antiquities, quotes Major Cunning- 
ham's table. 
B. C. 

255 Diodaius I 7 Bact! i;in:i(iTirhi(liiif::?ot:rdIa- 
243 „* II i na,, Bac tria and Margiana) . 

220Euthydcmus — Bactriaua, Anana (in- 
cludin'T Aria, DranGria, Amehosia and 
Paropatnisida;), Nysaand subsequent- 
ly Gandbaritis, Penkelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

106 Demetrins, ditto, ^tto, and later in his 
reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Lariue. 

1 90 Ueliocles — ^Bactriaua andParopamisidn. 

190 Antimnclnis Theos. — Nysa, (Hndharitis; 

Penkelaotis and Taxila. 

!85 EiierHfidcs— Bnctriana, Arians, besides 
Patalene, Syrastrene and Larice, as 
well asNysa, Ghmdharitis ; PeukelaoUa 
and Taxila. 
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173 Antimachns Nikophoros — ^fysn, Gand., j 105 Kadphises — {Ynrhi) takes possession c" 

Herma&ufl* kingdom, and TaxiU fm 
ManaA (Kosola Kadaphen). 
Von ones 



Peuk., and Taxilji, contemporarily 
with Baorattdes* retention of the reat 
of his dominions. 
1G5 Pbiloxpno<^ snrroeils to Antimaobns 
Nikephoros' kingdom. 
Nicias*— ditto, witii the exception cf 
Taxila. 

165 Apf>]lodotns ancceeds EucnitidpA in 
, Ariana^as well PutJi., Syr., Larice. 

Di^'eden I ApoHodofcns in 

Dionysiwi ) Anana alone. 

159 Lysias sueceods tbeso tii Paropnmislda^ 
ni)(l ()l)taiits Xieiiis' domitiioii ol' Nysf», 
Gaud. Peuk; whiU; AIitiindat«a I., 
poflMsaes hinmelf of Ariana, havini^ 
. prertonaly giuned Mariana from 

Enrratides. 
Antialcidas succeeds to Lysias' king- 
dom. 
Ainc|nlaa. 

ArchebiuR follows Antialcidas. 
161-140 Menandor reiens in ParopnmisndnR 
Nysa, Gnnd , Peuk., Tuxila, Per. 
Reg., Curb., Patalene, Syr. Larice. 
135 Strat;i)-Hmoeeeds, with the exception 
of the conntrien of Fata.^ Syr , Larice. 
^vliiclt In II to Manas. 
Xippostratas 
Telephns 

dt all the kings who followed Enkratides, 
Menandor and Apollodotns alone are Aien- 

tioned by classical anthoritios. 

The lu.story of tlio cunntiy of tlie K<>p- 
houcs river, i. e. B.^ctria, Aria and Kabul, is 
obtained from coins, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions, tho one Greek, on 
the obvcrso, some ofcvceilent workmanship 
but often of very b.irbuvous tbrtns, the 
other on tho reverse in that called Ari.'in, 
Arianian, Bactrian and Kabniian. Accord- 
ing to the prevalent authority, of L:iH>en, | 
James Frinst-p, ProtVssor Wilson and others, j 
this langnage is said to be Sanscrit, bat Dr. | 
!Moore a.s8erU it is Hebrew. It is written i 
from right to lefl:. Colonel Tod says the 
Aswa or Asi was one of the four tribes which 
overtnrnpil tho Greek kinordom of Baotria. 



follow Strato, 



SpnIyfjiK Paropamisade. 
Spaiinses J 

110 AMS—flQOOseds Manas obtaining sds 

in 90 .B. C. Nysa, Gand., and Penk 
80 A/.ilfts — succcchIh Aza.H in the ihref lit- 
ter, — adding Taxila and the Paropi' 

80 The Soter Hegas obtaina the doini» 
ons of Axas, and subseqaenUy ihm 

of Azilas. 

60 The Yncld again po.ssess Pan^ Kja 
and Taxila etc. 

26 Gondophares, reigns- in Ariaas. Ahdi' 
gasses (and Sinnaken or Addiaigsas) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A. D. 

44 Arsnccs (Omospades or OrthoousdN' 
ditto ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnes.ses— ditto ditto (Hit- 

tlioleli) in Ijactriann. 
207 Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Ax»c^^ 
sia. 

111 Parihi(t, 

B. C. 

255 Arsaccs 1 
253 Tiridates I 
216 Artabanos I 
196 Phraapatios 

181 PhmhatcR I 
173 ^lithmdates 1 
1.30 Phrahates II 
126 Artabanns II 

123 Mithradatee II 

37 Mna.ski?-f's 
77 Sinatrn(»es 
70 Phrahatea HI 



60 Mithradates IK 



!>i Oi-ode.-* 
\i7 Phrahnf4»s 

( riridutcs) 

(Phrahates) IV 

A.D. 

4 Phrahatea 

i) Otodo.'' 

5 Yonones 



t 

IV 
II 



II 
I 



A. D. 
13 Artabanns BI 
(Tiridates) lU 
(Cinnsmoi) 

(ArtalTTiniJ«)n/ 

42 I^ardanes 
45 Gotarzes 

50 (Mcherdiies) 

51 VononeR ^ 
51 Vologcses I 
C2 (Artabanos) 1^ 
77 Pacorns 

108 Chosroes 
1 16(ParthtBWi|iiw 
1 1 0 Chosroes 
121 VolofTPM-S " 



148 ^'olofJe»f8 



III 



(SfiittV/iV But. Die. 



192 (VologrPen 1^ 
209 (Volog«s»; > 
Artabanns ^ 
236 Artaxerxi-s-K 
of Persia. Ut<^ 
the SiMWUil*' 

Fetrier*» 



The ancient iiiuda cosmographers claim tho 

Aswaasagrandbranohof their early family, 

and donbtliiss the Indo Soythio people, from ^ p. 55-68. 3f /F. HM, of Fer>>!it.Pi'i'f?' 
the Oxm to the Gangee, were one race. — ' Aittiqtu'tirs hif Thoua.", Vol! II, p. I't^^ ^^.K 

barbaric kingt. ^ ' - - * " 

.BO. 

l26 HermsBOS — ^mles over Parop. — \ysa, | 
Gand. Peuk. (The Su-sakaracf obtJiin 
Aria, Drangia and Arach, from the | 
P;ir»hians.) | 
.iiauas — has Taxila, Por. Reg. Catb. Pa- ' 
talfn^ Syrastrene, Larice. I 



Tiie family name .Ar.'.accs wa-s that «prj" 
to all tho kings of Purthia, hence calleJ 
Arsacide. There we» railit«ry coIot"|' 
of ^racedonian.s established at Alox.nKlriJJ 
Caucasinn, Ariga;un), and linzira, ""^ 
garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, 
laoti.s and at Aornia, a nionntain 
snpposedto be the montetainB of IW*"* 
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Id rie Ptr Panjal or Mid Himalayan ranp^c. 



GBEEKS OF ASIA. 

exist in couHiderable nnmben in the Pnn- 

(Mk'afir.) It would appear tbat. the Cireek jub liillH- The; andeat extent of their power 

' k«ts in the Punjab bad first been placed is proved by the presenfe prevaleuce of their 



sflik Pliilip, while the civil adininistratiou 
,td^comirj lemained in the hands of its 
Ittive pniiuet, Taxiles and Poms. After- 

intern the mnrder of Philip by the mer- 
'worr soldien<, Alexmider (Anabiusis vi, *i, 
.hijdirected iiiKlcnios and Taxiles to «roveni 



alphabetical chamctera, which, under tho 
name of Takri, or Takui, aro now used by 
all tlie hindnft of Kashmir and the northern 

mouiituins, from Simla and Sabuthn to 
Kabul Baniiyan. On these i^round^ 

_ Major CiiiiniuL,'liiim ideiilities the baiicliiti 

^ coantrj uutil he should seud auother i of Justin, with the Takka, or original iu- 
ppitf- It is iirofaable, however, that they I habitants of the Punjab, and assigns to 
saitaaed to retain the char<»e ; for after \ them the honour of delivering their native 
jilenuider's denth in B. C. 32;>, Kudemos, ! land from tlic thraldom of a tbreij^ yoke. 
tir.r*fl by liis g-eneral Kumenes to nuike ' ThiK event occurred most probably about 
If master of the couutry by the ti-eJich- , 316 B. C, or shortly afr«r the march of 



'•Munnstion of king Poms. (Dio- 
^>x, o). Some few years later, in 




ISndemos to the asHistance of Eu meres. 
It was followed immediately by the con- 

317, be marcbed xo t he assistance of quest of Oanfretic India, Justin, xv. iv., 
fci>r:iis, with :?,(¥)(» infantry and .5,000 and in :5i6 B. C, the rnle of Chandra 
'^T, and no le^s than 120 elephants. Gupta wa.s arknowieilged over the Avholo 
this force he performed good service | nortiieru peniubuhi, from the Indus to the 
<^lattleof Ckdiiene. Bnt bis eontinaed ! months of the Ganges. Acoording to Col. 

^'Hve the Indians an opportauity ! Tod, the Tavan, or Greek princes, whoappa^ 
I" !« neirlected ; and their liberty was retitly continued to rule wirhin the Indus, 
i^ivjerted by the expulsii)n of the Greek after the Clu i>tiaii era, were either the 
^aad the slaughter of their chiefs, — i remains of the Bdctrian dynasty, or the in- 
{■iT,4. — ^**pMe<actos ejus ocoiderat**i dependent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
"Xolientideuide bell om ad versus pm* lodotus, who ruled in the Punjab, having, 
^ AlexAiidri." Chandra Gupta was as their capital, Sag^la, changed by Dcme- 
K*heii Porus was murdered, and he be- h'ius to Euthymedia. Beyer says, in his 
(^leader of the national movement, j Hist. Reg. Bact, p. 84. : that according to 
aided in his own elevation to tho Claudius Ptolemy, there was a city within 
^ty of the Punjab. Justin attri- 1 the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
'ft his aaocess to the assistance of ban- | Sagala, also Enthymedia; bnt he scarcely 
Justin XV, 4. — Contractis latronibus | doubts that Dcmctrins called it Eutbyde- 
|w< ad no vita te HI regni solicitavit " But nna, from his father, after his death and that 
f^^ Culoael Cunningham thinks he has \ of Menandcr. Demetrius was deprived of 
pa Billed by a very natural mistake ; for i his patrimony A IT. C. 562. Sagala is 
*^ Anitta, who were the dominant people I conjectured by Col. Tod to l)e the Salbhan- 
^t!i8 Eastern Punjab, nrc nevei* mention- ' poora of the Yadoo when driven from Za- 
P'ntlie Mahabharata Avithout boinj^ call- ' bulisthan, and that of the Yuchi or Yuti, 
I rubbers. (Lassen, Pcnuipot. Indica.) , who were tixed there from Central Asia in 
^^tti prafecto latroues," and ** Bahici | the fifth century, and, if so early as the 
^^'les." The Sanscrit name is Arashtra, { second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may 
■'kingless," which is preserved in the ' have originated the chanire to Ynti-media, 
raiMffi of Arrian, who places them on the i the * Central Yuti.' Nnnierons medals 
Thuy were the repnbliean defenders ! chiefly lound within the probable limits of 
fStngaU, or Sakala, u fact which points the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belong 
» thmr su*^Ami*L «f ^ thcsc priuoes or the Parthisn kings of 

Minagara on the Indus. The legends are 
in Greek on one side, and in the Snssanian 
chamcter on the revei*se. The names of 
ApoUodotus and Menauder have been de- 
cyphered, and the titles of ' Great Khi|i;,' 
* Saviour,* and other epithets adopted by tbe 
Ai'sacidro, are perfectly legible. The de- 
vices, however, resemble the Parthian. 
These Greeks and Parthians must have giti- 
^ Tur iheir old capital of Taxila or i dually merged into the hiudu population, 
resits, wan known to the Greeks of Beoent travellers, Bumes, Masson, and Fer- 
F>*Bder; and the people themselves still ) ricr, met with tribes who claim a Grecian 
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tbeir Sanskrit name oi Arashtra, or 

'^^^zk.-s."' But though their power was 
|ki contined to the eastern Punjab, the 
pj'e themselves had once spread over the 
^le country. — " Ubi fluvii illi quini • • • 
^ sent Aimtionim*" (Lassen, Penta- 
Iixiica, from the Mahabharat) They 
known by the several names of Bahika, 
t'U, and Takka; of which the last 
appear to have been their time appcl- 
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, GRKEN SHANK. 

rlfisccnf. According to Burncs, tlie ^fir of 
Hadnkb shall, the chief of Darwaz in the 
valley of the Oxas, and the chiefs eastward 
of Jhtwtm who occnpj the proviooeB of 
Kalab, * Shanghnan^ and Wakhan north of 
the Oxus ; also the liill states of Chitrnl, 



GKEWIA. 

GRKHX STANDARD The troop cf 
the Green Standard are divided into 1211 
3'ing, battalions or caiitou month, of wiiidi 
thmB mra but flvo in Peking, under theco» 
mand of the Captaiu-geneml of the Geiid»i> 
niery. These yinsf vnrj widely i»i sti-enc'^; 



Gilgit and Inkardo, are nil held by chiefs and a number of tliera, also diifering iudii- 



who claim a Qreoian origin. 

Aeoording to Ferrier, however, the whole 
of the piincea who claim descent from 
Alexander are Tajik who inhabited the 
country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. The Tajik, now maho- 
nedau, regard Alexander as a pro- 
phet. The Iladakshaii family are fair but 
present nothing in form or feature resemb- 
ling the Qreek. They are not uuiike the 
modem Persian, and there is a decided oon* 
frast between them, the Tnrk anil Uzbek. — 
To'l's Rdjasthan, Vol. I, p. *2o2. Pi oisf ji'K 
Aiiii'ijnlliett by Thom<is^ Vol. II, p. 176. 
Sniitlts Biographical Dictionary. Ed, Fer- 
ri»r*8 Joumedt p. 55 68. See Alexander. Aff* 
ghan, pp. 37, 38 ; Hindoo; India; Infanti- 
cide ; Inscriptions ; Javan ; Kabul ; Kama ; 
Kandahar ; Kasr ; Kelat ; Kol ; Krishna ; 
Kurumbar ; Lakohmi ; Magadha ; Osiris; 
Pandiyon; Polyandry, Sakti, Sanscrit; 
Serpent; Siva; Surya; Varaha; Vindasara; 
Visvakarania ; Yavana. 

OllKExX COPPERAS, or Green Vitriol. 

Sulphate of Iron E.\ti- 
Siilfato <le fer, Fr. 

Schwofelsauresciscn.GKR. | rnartw. Lat. 

Uoraotusis. Gi z. Hind 
Hora-iootia, „ „ 



Forri sulphas, FeiTi 
vitrioiatann sal- 



mar tw, 

Taroosee, 
Zunknr madneo, 

'lootiyasul)/., 



Pkrs. 



Solfato (U fcrro. It. Atiiui Idii^'tlio, Tam. 

Green copperas called also green vitriol 
is a principal ingredient in dyeing, in the 
mannfaotnre of ink, and of Pmssian bine ; 
it is also used in tanning, painting, medi- 
cine, &c. — McCullorh !'ti(lkn^>'. 

GREEN-DYE PLAN 18. See Dyes. 

GREBN-DYE RHAMNUS. SceRhanmus. 

GREEN GALLS. See Galls. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM, or bhiok gmm. £iiG. 
Pbaseolus niungo. — Linn, 

GREEN SHAKK. The Indian Green- 
shank, has been .separated from ToUinus glot- 
tis by the name T. ^--lottnide!* ; ami tlio latter 
name i.sailoptod by Mv. (rould fur the Green- 
shank of Australia. Upon comparison of 
fine specimens from Scotland and Norway 
with others obtained in thoCalentta provision 
basaar, no differenro -whatever can be di.s- 
cerned. The alleged T. glottoide.s i.s .sim])]y 
the l>ird in its winter plumage, in wliich it 
is less known in Britain than in iia snmmor 
garb. 



ferent places, composes a piau ofwKidi 
there are 43, or a ** ohinpian** of which then 

are 72, in the eighteen provinces. M.Hik 
spenks of these ( Vol. I, p. 401) as estinattd 
&i dUUjUUU strong. 
GREEKS. Vegetables nsed for foodl 

called in Hindi " baji." 

GREENSTONE. A volcanic rock com- 
mon in the l\'!unKnla of Imlia. It isi'j- 
ceedingly hard and difficult to work, hat ii 
takes a roost beantifat and durable polirii. 
as in the magnificent tuansolenm.Hof Golcdh 
dah, the tombs of llyder Ali ami Tippw 
Sultan at 8eriii<;apiitam, ami in many ol llif 
sculptures of tlio Carnatic pag^xias. 

A stone mnch nsed for bnildingsn(loni> | 
mental pnrpo.scs in Madras ; it occars ii 
many parts of Southern Itidia and is known 
under the nunies of freestone and grer 
granite. It is hard and durable bat noi* i 
expensive than the granites, from tiiegrcitor 
labor of quarrying and cutting the block'" 
at Madra.s the cost of this .«5tonc is tM» 
Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. This material is used la ' 
buildings and in religious scalptoM^t^ . 
natives also occasioiially make do»«>^ I 
articles of it, snch as round mill-«<»«'**' 
pestles and mortars, door-])osts,lintek 
Carter's Geoloijical Fapers OH Wctttm i 
p. 9. 

GREEN TOUBilALINE. See Sehai 

TdUT'inalino. 

(iKEEN TURTLES. See Clielonia. 

GREExN VITRIOL. Sulphate ofima- 
See Ghreen copperas. 
. GRBIN S0HARLAKENBES8M. Dn 
Kermes, 

GREISHER. See Kelat, p. m. 

GRENADES. Fr. Pomegrauate. 

GRENAT. Fr. Garnet. 

GRENDL Sams, also Taganun. 
Ruj'llia strepons. 

GREW lA. A genus of oknts, of the 
ral order TiliaoeiB, the Linden tribe, Sftv-tbrrt 
species of Grewia have been discovered J 
tbe East Indtes the principal of which u 



abntilifolis. 

asiatica. 
coiutnnaris. 

dcnticulatft. 
i i1()ril>auda. 
' haniilifi. 

I hirhuia. 
I Uangata. 



Tnicrostcmma. 

microoos. 

occidental is. 

oppot-itifolia. 

panit-ulala. 

popnlifolia. 

rotundifolia 
j pilosa. 
i polygaaia. 



I sepian*. 

I trklifnl**- 

I ulniifi'Jii- 

I arabell»u 

1 TilloA 
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GBEWU ASUTIGA. 

Grewia oppositifoUa 18 employed in the 

Himalaja for making ropee, and G. eluistica, 
J'iiamnoo of the natives, is valued lor the 
bireogth and elasticity of its wood. Cattle 
lie M cm tin Uktw of some species, G. di- 
ijmkf grows at moderate de^itons in the 
Himakya. The pleasant-t-asted sab-aoid 
fruit of several species is eateu by the natives 
01 India, bat. principally used for making 
iherbet. Aaiatica, or phalsa, is cultivated iu 

Ttetpeciesof Grewia are of frequent oc- 

cirrenpe in the peninsula of liulia, and per- 
Bips tiere is no tree more generally diti'uHed 
thmcghoat the Teuasseiim Provinces than 
a ^pedtt of Grewia, whose terminal Imiiohes 
'^iowtnnmy be seen on almost OTery knoU 
t 'he conntry. At Tiivoy, when vesnels re- 
prv spars, they are usually furnished from 
i'^nall tree which grows ou the &ea>board, 
WoDging to this geous. 

Ihe 2fai.?a of Uie Borroese in Tnvoy and 
^'^e Tha-rsn of the Burmese of Moulmein 
' ^" two species of Grewia. The wood of a 
Jikties of the Madrns I'rovinces makes good 
i»»lkiDg sticks. — M. E. J. R, Utig. Cijc. 
Vo'ujt. Roxh, 

' GRBWIA ASIATICA. Liim. Roxh. 

HikcTam. I Dowaaiya, Sinoh. 
Snrik. I Ptatlki. 

6row8 in the peninsala of India, In Bengal , 
*^ftheni India and the Punjab and is a 
^ftree of Pegu, like G. floribunda, but 
I plentiful. Commonly cultivated in 
|"epam6 of the Punjab for its pleasant, 
I Jwid^small berry-like fruit, eaten and used 
[>r makiTi^ir sherbet. A spirit is said to be dis- 
from it and tbefroit ismnch prized by 
••liHoraedans, who prescribe it to cool the 

in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmeer, both 
**^tree and small bush varieties, the 
f|?etns is -very beantifnl when in new 
. ' iigt. The shrub is generally caltivted 
^mnst fruit gjuden.s ; it bears a dark purple 
r^^i when ripe, containing one or two 
^•"llttones. The fruit is jjenerally made 
"^^0 disrbst by ponriDg boihng water on it, 

when cool, adding sagar to the taste. 

plAnta grown readily from the seed are 
'?«»enilly cut down nlniost to the ground 
^^KoTeaber, and even the leaves are burnt 
roand the stalks, after which the roots are 
l^pBBedsnd maanred, and watered ooca- 
*:^nally, when new shoots spring out, and 

frait is borne near the axilla of each 
of a dark purple, they are ripe 
f M fit for use. The appearance of its leaves 
""'^aassaBmpsaiis to mistake it for the 
^ The iMTW aad Imds are officinal 



QBEWIA MICaOCOS. 

Grewia asiatica and G. tilisBfolia both yield 
a useful bast. Wood,white colour and adapted 
for every pni'pose of house building. — Dr» 
McClelluml. J. L. Steicarf^ Airmh'i; p. 225. 
Irvine. RiddeU, Cletjhorti. Punjab Rep. KuUu 
and Kan^t p. 82. 
GBEWIA BETULiBFOLIA. Juss. 

Ganf^', TS. lira. | Khircha, Tr. Inu. 

A small shrub growing North West from 
Deliii, on the hills beyond the Indus and up 
to 3000 feet as the Salt Bange. Its small 
tasteiess fruit is eaten by the natives.—- Z>r. J. 

L. Stt*jrarf. 
GREWIA ELASTICA IIoylk. 
Uiifn. 



Karri, 



Pt'KJAB. 



Dhaman, 

BhauMmo^ „ 

A tree, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
found in the Sntlcrj yalley between Bampnr 

and Snngnam at an elevation of 4,000 feet; 
common in the Himalaya at moderate eleva- 
tions, and grows in Kimtnedy, Ganjam and 
Gnmsur. It afibrds timber which is highly 
valued for its strength and elasticity and 
much nsed for bows, buggy shi^fts, and 
bangy 8tick=>. ^ Its fruiti is used to make 
sherbet. In tlioN. W. Himalaya, the branches 
are periodically cut in winter time as pro- 
vender for the oattle. — OUghorn JPuuJab 
li'pori^ p. G4. Roylea 2U. Bim. Boi,, p. 104. 
GHEWIA FLOBlbUNDA, WaU. 



My at ya, 

Mya ya gyee, 



BuBM. I IVyan, 



BOBM. 



A very common tree, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tonngboo districts, but scarce 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy distriets. It 
is a good serviceaUe tirobcnr for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the liurmese.— I>r. McOlellatid 
OtU, Cnt E», 1861. 

GREWIA HIBSUTA. JaVelliki. Tam. 
A shruhhy pinnt; froit hairy, common in 
the jungles. — Ja^freij. 

GBEWIA HOOKEKXI, MeCUllantL 
Phet woon. Burm. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows nj) tall and 
remarkably straight. It iH found with teak 
in the forests of Pegn and Tonnghoo. Wood 
white coloured and adapted for every pnr- 
poFe of house-building. — Dr. McOleUand, 
GREWJA MICBOCOS. Link. 

Grewia ttlmifolia, | Hiorocos mala. Ham. 

Roxs. WiOnT. I Miorooofl 

Grewia afUnis, LiMir,. 
Microcos paoicttlata, L. 
Mja-ya liiRn. 

A shmb in the Peninsula of India, and 
found as a small tree on elevated ground oC 
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G.Doir. 
Araia mguss. Look. 
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CUEWIA TILL'EIOLIA. 

Britisii JBuruiaU, Wood uot uwed. A cubic ' l>nmun, 
footweighB lb«. 6K In a foil »«»wu tree | ^"j^"*! 
on good soil the avei-ago lengtli of tho tmuk xalitihi*'** 
t<) the tiret branch ih lOfeet and average ' 
^irth measuivd at 0 feet fi-oni the pi*ound it> 4 
feet.— Dr. Braudu. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA. 
Dmnook man. Gax. | Owmom Mahb. 

A ttee of Grniam and Snnda, found mostly 
below, seldom fprows large. Wood used in 
agriculture, house posts, t^c. — iJr, (iihson. 

GRBWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Blch. 



GREY. 



Maur. 
, Tam. 



Tliarra, 

Dliumodo, 

Karkana, 



UlKIA? 



Daninn, Hi.vn. | Bihull, SindiPanj. 

Grows ill tJic Kliei*ee Pass, and in the 
Dhera Dhuon, is found in the Sutluj valley 
between Bampur and Snnguam at an ele* 
-valaon of 5,000 feet The bnuiohee are 



In Coimbatorc, a considenible tree and 
the wood lA soft, aud easily worked. It \s 
unefnl for inferior boildiug aud common 
porposee : but is eaid to be unfit for cabinet 
purposes, for which, in appcanince, it seems 
well adapted, on account of its hygrometric 
properties, which cauae it to contract aud 
expand, however well aeasoned, with, evwry 
change of the weather. It is a oommou 
forest tmi in tl>e Bombay co:tst jtni£r]es ; 
rait} inland, and there the wood is not dveiu- 
ed of any Talue for honaehold pi>r puses, 
afprienltnral implements^ or cabinet work. 
The wood is used for the same purposes 



periodically cut in winter time a8 provender the Benteaik, for wliich it is often suld at 
for the cattle. Its inner bark is employed , Calicut. It growa very large on the rooun- 
in the Himalaya for making ropex, in ubed { tains of the Cufcars* and is there a T»loable 
for cordage aud coarse cloth and to make ' * ^ * " * 

into* :t kind of paper. — JKoyle III. CUghom 

Pitujiih Rep. Knlhi and Kinigrn, p. 8*2. 

GIIEWIA PANICULATA. Hoxu. ? 

Hicrucos tomeulO!»a, Sm. | Huuu-kiiilli', Sl.<«uH. 

According to Mr. Mundis, a tree, of the 
southern province of Ceylon, where its wood 
is used in house-building. . A cubic foot 
weighs 44 lbs. and it is esteemed to last 
25 years. But Voigt calls it a shrub, and 
it is possible that Mr. Meudii»' botanical 
name requires attention. 

QBBWIA BOTHL— D. C. W. ^ A. 

Bafchsr} bekhar ; 8in Jium, TSL. 



Pax J. 
Tel. 
Roxs. 



Jibilika cbcttu, 
Tadtka chuvva, 



Kolnpo, 
G. salrifolis, 

A tree of the Punjab, Ciroam, and of the 

Cudda])ah Nsdlii Mullai ; luis a light, jish-co- 
lorcd wood, with u struight griiin, hurd and i 
Kt.t oug, in much used and very serviceable. 
Wood very hard aud much used in the 
('ircnrs, makes good walking sticks. — Cupl. 
Beiidomt, Jfr. Lathmt^ Madras Rott, Gard^ 
44. 

GBEWIA BOTHNDIFaZiIA. Oonoo. 
a wood of moderate strength.- 

GREWU SPEGTABILI8. ? 

Phet'WoiMi, Busk, 

Very plentiful; attains a girth of about 
three to four feet and grows up tall and 
romnrkably btraight. They are tbund with 
t>eak in the forests of Pegu aud Toughoo. 
Wood white colored and adapted for erery 
purpose of house building. — Dr. McClellaiul. 

GBEWIA TlLIiKFOi^IA.— W» Jc. 
Boatb. 

G. arburea, llorb. ia E. I, C. Mtu. 
Q, tarisUUs, WalL 



timber, much used for handles of 

pellet-bows, cowars, and walking sticks. 
In Ganjam «ud (iunisur, the Dliamouo 
(Grewia tiliiefolia) is of extreme height, 
feet, ciroumforence 3 feet, height from 
ground to the 'intersection of tho first 
bn»nch, 20 feet. It is used for cot frame* 
and bandy wheels ; ,the handles of axel^ 
kuivuH, bpears, mamoties, piokazea, aud 
carpenters* tools are made of this wood, 
which is also bnrnt for lirewotxl, being 
tolerably plentiful. Grewia tiliajfolia (or 
Grewia eUstica) is said to yield the Jh- 
roonn or Karltaaa of the Fisria Kutnedy joo- 
gles, from which many hundred polca coaUl 
be obtained. It clo.sely resembles lance- 
wood or hii;kory. It is procurable in the 
bazaars eight inches broad, aud is n^ed 
for house posts, gig shafts, dhooU polsi, 
spear handles and fishing rods. It soemi 



eminently suited for purposes where strength, 
lightness and elasticity are required. Tlie 
bark should be allowed to remain, aud the 
poles should be steeped in water and then 
rubbed with oil. The bark gives a strong 
rope. (Xo(e — It would seem from tliese 
remarks either tliac the quality of the tim- 
ber of til is tree varies in different localities, 
or that the timbers of two trees have been 
brought for examination.) — Roxb. Voigt. Ihs. 
Wi'/hf and Gibiiun. CapUihis BeddotM and 
Macdonald. Mclvor. M. E. J. R. 

GBEWIA ULMIFOUA. Boxb. Wiqbt. 
Syn. of Grewia miorooos.'— £ma. • 

GBET, Sir WUliam, K. a 8. 1, a Ben- 
gal Civil Servant He entered tho service 
about the year 1840, and held the offices of 
Private Secretary to Sii* Herbert Maddock ; 
Junior Seeretary In the Beqgal Oflloe; 
Under Sectetaiy in th« EoreSgn Department; 
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GBIFFITH. 

S<»rrofnrv to The Bank of Bengal ; Secreta- 
rv to the Beiignl Govemmont; Director 
General of Post Offices ; Home Secr«tary ; 
Member of Oonnoil, and Lieut. Governor 
of Bengal. He possessed a calm jadgment, 
a orirical form of mind, brief, almost Sooratic 
in method, and a man of procuress. He 
improved postal communication, telegraphs, 
railwaj, police, edacatiofi and jails ; and 
he was a soaiid financier and eoonomiafc* 
In I8G0 he nrjrred on the Indian Govern- 
ment tho need for retrenchinont. 

GRKY ANTIMONY. Esq. Sulpburot 
of Antimonv. 

GREY or Annnlated Ipecacnana, also 
(rrey also Bed, Ipecachoana. Cephaelis 
il)ecacuana. 

GRIAS CAULIFLORA. The 8t4)m 
llowerinpf anchovy pear of Jamaiea. It 
mi^ht he inh-odnced into India. 

GHIESW'OUZKL. Qkb. Pareira brava. 

GRIFFITH, William, amedical officer of 
the Madras Army, famed for Ins extensive 
Imosrleclga of Indian Botany. Author of 
munerooB works on this branch of science ; 
lie Ri-companied the army which marched 
in 1838-3J< from Sind, thron-jrh Qiiettu and 
K»udahar to Gliazni and i^abtil. Fpotu 
^hal he crossed the clmin o£ the Hindu 
Knsh to Bamian and Singhaii, and spent 
some time ia the Kuncr v.illey. His coilee- 
tions there, though formed under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, are very good, 
muNinfcing probably to ahont 1,000 8pocie.«», 
"lany of which are deposited in the Royal 
Horharium at Kew, his posthnmoijs notes 
aiiii journals, were publinhed in Calcutta 
edited by Dr. McClelland, under tl»e aus- 
pices of the Indian Oovemment; and his 



GRINDSTONES. 

India. His early death ia deeply deploml 

by nuhaerous private friends ; and his loss 
to tho cause of science oHcitod a public and 
emphatic expression of regret from the 
Governor Qeiieral of India. This tablet is 

erect-ed as an humble tribute to his memory, 
by a few of his medical brethern of the Mad- 
ras service. Honler f. t'f 'rjioin<iou. 
^URIHA SEX A. See Insuiiptious p. 

GRIHA KUTUMBTXK, literally, the head 

of the honso or of the fauiilv. 

GRINDING of grain in hidia i.s still done 
by the hand mill a^ in LiaiaU xlvii 1 2. Matt, 
xxiv. 41. 

ORIHASTHA. A htndn married honse. 
holder. S.vNS. from griha,a honse^ aadsfha, 

to rei. ain. 

ORIHAST'HA-DHARMA. Sans. From 
glirihast'hafSifcnated in a house, and dharma, 

relijrinn. 

GRIMUGRLM. Hind. Hordeum cieleste. 

GRINDSTOXKS. The Natives of India 
prepare a grindstone compo.sed of shell lao 
aa its basis, and corundum powder or other 
hard mineral at thegiinding material. In 
Coimbatore persons of the btirber caste are 
tho manufacturers of these. The process is 
sufficiently rude. The stone being pounded 
and rednoed to the form of finegrained gna. 
powder is heated in a chatty. The lac is 
then added and the two stirred together 
until the mass is of tho consistence of dovii;h 
when it is turned out and beat and kne*uied 
into the reqnired sliapew There are ontjr two 
articles used in its eonatruotion, but not 
u.^ing a monlil, tlie operntlon is tedions and 
the tinished article when completed, and not 
by any means of first rate excellence. Tlio 



J) lections, from Malacca, Tcnasserim, the prin«;ipnl objection to them seems to be the 
Miasia monntams, and the whole Assam ' ' * " " " 

valley, Miahmi and Naga hills ajid npper 
Calcutta! Bhotan, Simla, Sind, and 
Afghanistan, are probably not under 9,000 
species which is byfar the largest number ever 
obtained hy individual exertions. He also 
wade a collection of birds in Atfghanistm. 

A mural tablet erected to his memory in 
the Cathedral of Madras says he was bom at 
[If'm, in the county of Surrey, March 1810. 
He Il-uI attain e<l to the highest emincncn in 
wescientilic world : and was one of tho most 
fl'rtmguished botanists of the age. Ho 
acqairod his knowledges by personal inTes- 
»W»on m tho different provinces of British 
i|uiia and in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
nwnthe banks of the lielmund and Oxus 
to the Str.iit8 of Malacca, where^ in the capa- 
of Cu'il Assistant Surgeon, he died 9th 
^bruary 1845, in tho 35th year of his age, 
«d tho 13th year of iM.s public service in 
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extreme hardness which renders them 1 
effective than if the lac by a small a-dinixtaro 
of a softer substance were ren<lered some- 
what more yielding. Upon the whole, as 
made there, it u a rftther rude but durable 
machine. It was stated that at the Hoon- 
Roor fjirm, where pearl barley is proparetl, 
English grind-stones ft>r making it required 
frequent renewal, but that one of this de. 
scfiption has now been in use 5 years. The 
.stone used in Coimbatore is powdered coarse 
g;irnfit sand, found in tho beds of the neigh- 
houring hill streams. The Corundum stones 
met with for sale in the bassars are nsnally 
smallf generally more rounded and water 
worn o!i the edge."*, ns if collected in the beds 
of mountain streams from among the pebbles 
they bring down. In making a lac grind* 
stone simply of Qnm Lac, and finely puWe. 
rized corundum stone, these are heated se- 
parately to facilitate their more perfect ad« 
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GEINDSTONES. 

mixhira and combination. They are tlipn 
thrown into a mould and strongly beatfui 
and kneaded to give compactnesa and expel 
all air babbles. — Jf. 0. 

The native carpenters, blaclc«miths, iwd 
fthoemalBeni, bave long been acqnainted with 

the prood qaalities of tilt* ^\ ll\ 
Sontlicrn India, nnd pvR p:nod prices for 
some of them. Kuropean worlcnien also use 
isbantry stones for sbarpening their tools. 

ThebcAt coarse f^indstones are those from 
Verdachellnm in Soath Arcot, Tripntty, and 
Ck^mmalnor in Cliiiigleput, Kur>c Muno^a- 
Inm near Vellore, Woontimutla and Cliella- 
niacoor in the Cuddapali District, and 
Podelaj and Woodiagherry in Nellore. A 
aoft Kandstone Ruited for filters occurs at 
Rjijalunnndry, and Imrd gritty kinds, like 
the Bhiinstone of Fmiice, in the Peddiireda- 

gully Talook of Nellore and near (Jhooty. 
of the sandstones of the Gnntoor, Bel- 
lary, Madura and Mysore Districts are very 
similar fo those used as rrniulstoncs and 
flour in ill- stones in HnLrland. The best dry 
whetstones are those ot" JS uggur, Matoor Hill 
inCfaatoor, Tripntty, Amee and Needa- 
pheria in BeUary. 

Fine grained eandstones of a sharp cutting 
quality occur at Godtemoknda and Dyda in 
Gnntoor, at Chellunuicocr nnd Chettywiirreo- 
pully in Cuddapah and in the Pedelay Ta- 
look and Woodinghcri y Hill in Nellore. 

Astone veeembling the Ayrstone, or Snake* 
fffcone, ocenrs at Koopookonda, 8 miles west 

of Vinacondah in Gnntoor. 

Good snbstitntea for Turkey stone, occur 
at Cuddapuh, Woontinu'ttn, Chelluipapoor 
and Iliimpsagur, and varieties of green and 
gray granvtar felspar, at Seringapatam, 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The latter are well suited for patting a fine 
edge on razors and gravers. 

Soft sandstonps resembling Bathstone and 
Tripoli abound near Xellore, Bellary, Cud- 
dapah and Hnrryhnr 



GRINDSTONES. 

count of their hardness which approftchcs i\m 
of the diamond, and are very abundant in th* 
Madras Presidency, oeenm'ng in abont 
28 different localities. The best quftlitie> 
are tlie niorlcnvto si7.e<l picked crystils Imm 
(lantfor, Hyderabad, Coimhatore, Noo-^nr. 
and Salem. Some varieties, parttealarlv t^^ 
tabular shaped eryitals, appear to be mueb 
associated with lime and tibrolite, and are 
frequently nccompanied in those localitiM 
by more valuable minerals, as the ruby, sap- 
phire, spinel, beryl and gamekk Emery t:v 
quently accompanies the cornndnm, the l>'-t 
samples are from Salem, Nuggur nnd Nellore, 
and fine tabular emer/ at Oaligherrj HiH, 
Nellore. 

Corundum is found at Gnntoor, Hy^^e^ 
abad, Salem, Mysore, Gram (45 Miles N. W. 
of Seringapatara) Nuggur, French Rocks, 
Bnrkanemilly and Yedknnkal, Knlknirc in 
the Divi.sion of ChurajapaUim, Norluk in 
Narsipoor, Deysam, Garbunpnlly, Appiai'- 
hnllv, Nnllapardy, Mnndinm in Astragimu 
Cnddor ; in Salem at Namanl, Viralamooiloo, 
Cholasiq-annny.ranisel, Aupore, MallapoHv^- 
GopnnI Clietty pollium, Teelanc-jerry, Coun- 
dapaddy and with rubies at Salem. 



Nrtggery Hills, clove brown with ina 
garnets and cochineal rod garnets, Y«li- 
negery owd Coundepaddy in Satem. I*" 
also fonnd at Travancore, of a greeo oobf. 
and accompanied by Aqoamanne; 

SandstonoB oocnr of difierent qiu^'t''^ 
from the coarsest aoft grit, to the liar>- 

freestone, the most compact snakestoue.it' 
the toughest chert. The sandstones »p(«f 
to be the most nniversally diflVised rocbw 
Southern India ; occurring in sixtees a'f" 
ferent Distnctfi, and often itt bedsorstrtta 
of enormous extent, as in the Sonth Arc<^'- 
Nelloi-e, Cuddapah, Bellaiy, Mysoie and 
Nagporo Districts.* 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1 855, a W 
\ and coraplet-e series of grinding, sharpeu- 

ing, and polishing materials, was cxhibiw^ 

fi •!• • J — »i „ bvSuraeonB.G.Balfour,.from the Miis^uin, 
Very fine silicioas and msgn^sian earths, "J "7*" j"^' «.,:„*-^ Rpoot: 

• ' t»Ai A »ii_? T «j alon^ with a voluminous pnntea ncp** 
such aa Rottenstone, Alkalmo Loam and , , ,. „,„\., ♦hi» Orf- 

• — ' prepared lor distribution amongst tne viw 

nance, Commissariat and Engineer OSfif^ 
The Jury considered many of the substauoe* 
of excellent quality, that several of t(.e« 
might be judiciously introduced aa 
stitutes fur simdar articles now ppo»'* 
from Europe, and thai a Imro 
remunerative trade in some of them migo' 
be carried on. The Jury recommended » 
First Class Medal for this series 0°^*!'* 
heads ot Sandstones, Hones, and PolM«»S 
■ubatanoes. 



Armenian Bole, occnr near Soondoqrt ^Pan 
galore and Cuddapah. 

Hones, .silicions and sla-ty limestones of 
eveipr quality accompany the extensive beds 
of htbographic marble near Kamool, Gnn- 
toor, BeUary, Datchapilly and GKwty. 

Chert or homstone suited for paving 
Flint and Porcelain Mills, occurs in large 
quantities at Baulapilty near Ai'cot, Naggery 
and Woodiagherry HiU in Nellore. 

Corundum and emery are Yaluable on ao- 
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CfRINDSTONES. 
$lufpmi»g sioneti used by naUiee saddUn, 

B.si't Callfl Sauakal from riu'Ipnt, fiVi- days 
mux (rm Madras uear TriuauuUlay, uaeU by 
bcMkan. Alw fiom iMar Scre«permatoor, uaed 
r fiiJirre for 8hnrp€'u5n<:^ awls and knives. 
iii^bicDiie Kock. (Groeustoue) used by horsi!- 
uemtawIwtfbrfittrpMifngthe lai^feHoofGatter. 
Gft- n Qaartaose sandstone. From V( Horn, uj?<'d 
roiexirbjr boree-shoera bub uow ru-plucud by iiilld 
Cbraiwm lad hae. 

Pii-; Qtrtrtiose .sunci.^tuiio. Ditto. ditto, 
YtikiW Quarizuac suudstoue. From Woodiagherry 
ti hmeT\y Fur giving a first edge toawords, dag- 
. . iiii'U menu, baod and rough, and well aniled 

Imi Poidiaaed in the baxaar, probably from 

C5(* Ciiild:ifali or Ciuiitoor. Black Turkey oil- 
.cvuuuuioj; macli lime, iiue grained ditto. 
Tiqmtnr. • 
is^osiiesof granites aru sold iii tlie l).izani*rt 



G&ISLEA TOMfilNTOSA. 

Moulniciu. From Ta!i gonu-j^oe, ThT)in<IitaSidan 
(MouutaiiiJ, Guugo auU .cUiihurst ililU, joUowiaii 
sandstones fit for Grindstonea. 

My.^ore. From Nog^ good grmdstonos called 
Sanekul and tiiier whetstenec. 

Ntif^ioro. IVom 10 wUee west of Kamptee, aolb 
&(mdi«t>ti)ui] 8uitL>d Tor dij wlietstoncH. From6inilea 
i uast of Katupiee, finer grained vurieiies. • 
• XtJlore. From the l^odelay, Fanoor and Pedda 
Redda-pally talooks, rod, yellow, purple, brown and 
I ^roy snndstonea. From PuUaybootoo, fino grained 
! stnndstoues. 

Kijabmundiy. Soft eandafeooea aaitod for Altera 

I and grind -itones. 

I SiuKa])oru. From tlio mouth of tho rivor, a good 
I sandstone. Sfr.n'on, Halfcnr in Madras Mustum 

\ lii j 'n-t : Ma<l,-a!i Kxh. Jur. /ifji. 

' (JllIX.lANAM. Sans. Tel. AlHura 
! asculoiiicuin. — Koxh. thu shallot, is exteu- 
sivuly cultivated iu Hiudustan uoder the 
names of Qandhina or Gadliina which is 

rit 
ot, 
ca- 



"■«^Ll2;;1''iStt°SS::^ta'P~babljr » rn,knt f.rri of the S " 
m-y. iKarXaggery, Naglapuoram and the | uaine. — Sjoff,: .s- Hand Hook, p. i j'J. ii/nol 
^.iu^'Hilu. GRIUT MAJtlASQUIN. i% Cerasus ca 



f'iW mUtil for (jriuding, polishing awl pi't^i'iii"!!- 



Qstutostom. 

AfOBt From Karae Mungalam sear VeU 

>K^^ t oalU'd Muddy Sogapoo CuUod^ Brown 

J '-Iiubpilly near Aroot, Grey Chert fbr |mv- 
lljw^ti Killa From Chuuibaukuiii-drooi^, 
W^t Ibck aaited for paving Porcelain ^lillu. 



UiUSLEA TOMENTOSA.— Euii. 
Lyilirutu fruticusuui.— Lin>t. 



Dyc-phul, Anqlo^e^o. 
Dliaj.pLul, „ 
Dliub, „ 
Dhauga-pbul, „ 
Dhaiti of BoM bat. 
Dhatteu 



■^?a,aBodnlar, bluish jfr»tty limentoue from ' Downy Grislea, Exo. 

bi* ,1.. n..i:._. ^f__;.. f V m^:.. n.. 



li'j Pulifat Marine Lagxin. From Trie 
'ni-h aandstone. Fmni Muddoor, Arnee, 
^ -\< sondfltouo suited for Griiidstonuti. From 
pJMd KafkanOiady, Yellow red and pwi>liah 



Hiia». 



Dbai also Dhao, 

Tawi, 

Jave, Pushtu, 
AKnij\vala, SkHB. 
Dlmtri[)'K)s}ipikn, ., 
Dhatai^i Kumunumu, Tel. 

Gadda-pisiAka, . „ 
Gaji, Godari, „ 
Bayyi pappu, Jajti. 
Jatdco,* UaYA. 



W.mlly 

DliawD, lilND. 
Chota Dbaon, 

This tree is found in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, in China, and in every part of 

tlie continent of India, especially in the jungly 
tra(,'(s !it tilt" tuot ol' ita several ranges of 
niouutains. It ^tows in tlie N. W. Himalaya 
L„,77 ..^.^f^y — ^".v:— 1 np to 4,000 lout, and it is common in ex- 

1*5^?^''':' pSsed places. intheMatnratte and Oovadis- 

F<*PBt Cuulluirum palluin uear Conjevcram, " . , »u« «vii« wuu 

tricts of Ceylon np to an elevation of 4,000 

I'ett. It 'iH a riiro tree in Ajinecr, but is very 
C()innn)n in the Pfome di.strict. It is not 
found in Tounglioo district. Its bright red 
calyx retains its colonr till the seeds are ripe, 
nwjn;uinR siouea. From Woontimitta afiae i gives the whole plant a very showy appeav- 
■w«chirtoBe sandstone, suitt>d for a Ragstone. ' ance, ami point.s it out to the collectors of it« 

Fivm Chitterpoor and Ncngunni, liver 
t .TdUQlar Baadstoned. These aro very sharp 



ifcul. From Verdache] luiu and Sadras. 
^esof trood qii,ilii \ . 
P*7 FnjDi NeduclK'rla, sharp grained ;ind 
F^tt'd sauistone. From river near Bellary, 
aaddtones. From HcMpet Chctty>wai-rc> 

ttjfloiiipngiir, H iriQs >)f v;iri(jus (jiialities. 
J^^^V^ Cuulluiruiii pallum uear Conjevcram, 
Mrik From Ootramaloor, IUkI Grit. 

"i*M«cc tutted for Qtiudiiv/ pufpotes. 

r^f*^ From ChoUamaciKjr, Grayish brown 
**f(,Tanolar saudntoue. Fi-om uear Cndda- 
• B.'iisa >m.y compact Mugnesiaii lime, sj^ited 



I^Ki^ from Geiyjam, roddiah white graaolair 

^ r. From Palnaud. purple and lilar slaty 

■**«*litic in gniin. IIonostonc> l)!;iek Hme- 
■iUliujgra|»Lii: uiurblea. Froui Guuboiuookoola • 
Djik bones: froiu Koopookoouda 8 miles west i 
f**c^JTu]ab, below the signal poud, ruiiu'h s.uid- 
f with Mica. From ^toor Hill, 

Nwibud. From 

Sabdstanea, Hones and Lithographic 

*^»oamlu,t ;ind of every ijuality and size 

ifom Vurdoputty and Fattsuauulcc, 
^iCQSne grained griudatooos. 



EUiohpoor and Eotah, sand* 



flowers, which form an article of commerce, 
and are used for a led dye. In the bazaars 
of Bengal they are found in a dry state, under 
the name of Datoke. It is a very ornamental 

' tree both iu foliage and blossom, and would 
do well in ttompounds. Tiiis is very distinct 
from the Dhau, which is the common fire- 
wood of Aimeer. The petals aie oiliciuui at 
Lahore, where they are used as a dye, as 
well as a medicine. Tbo red petals, .contain 
much tannic uc'it.1. These Kcurlot flowers 
jxeu(Tiilly come Lo Ajnu ru, from KoUih and 
Uarowtiu : aru considered 8timulutin<7 and 
^^ivcn to women in Uiboor. 
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GROSSULARIACE^. 

in Ajmir four annas, its leaves aro used in 
infasiou as tea, but both the red flowers and 
leaves are use for dyeing purposes. In the 
Northern Ci rears, the leaves are employed in 
dyeing leather. Sheep-skins, steeped in an 
infusion of the dried leaves take on a fine 
red, of flrhich native clippers ai-c nmde. The 
dried flowers are employed in Northern India, 
under the name of Uhauri, in dyeing with 
Morinda bark ; but perhaps more for their 
astringent than for their tintorial properties. 
"Dr. Gibson states that in Kandcsii the flowers 
form a considerable article of commerce, 
inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly in tl>e 
Lilly tracts of the Northern Circars. The 
gum called dhaura or dhau-ka-gond, is 
brought from Mewar and llarowtee, and is 
abundant, white in colour, like the katira 
and tragacauth gums, swells in water; in 
dyeing cloth it is applied to tho.'ie parts 
that the dye is not wi.shed to touch ; it is 
eaten in " luddoo one maund costs ten 
rupees. Its wood is used for fuel and by 
tbeabkar, or liquor distillers, for fermenting 
liquor: its leaves are used in infusion a.s ti'a. 
Irvine. Qeu. Med. Top., p. 133. (J'Shau'jhnci^si/ 
Bengal Vispeusiiiory. McClelhind. hr. J. L. 
Stemirt. Clejhorn Punjab lirport Kulln 'jud 
Kangra, p. 82. Thw. Eu.pl. Zeyl II, 122. 
GRIS PKQUENO. Sp. Calabar skins. 
GRISSEE, in lat. 7= 10' 8. and long. 
112° 42}' E, in the north of Java, is a 
' noted trading place. — Horghurgh. 
GRISSIK. See Sourabaya. 
GRIT ACHE K. Sans, in hindu mytho- 
logy a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, cla- 
riucd butter, and anch, to worship. 
GRITTHUM. Sans. Ghi. 
GROBAGAN, hero, at the centre, on the 
limestone district, is a mud volciujo, It) 
feet in diameter. The black mud every 
two to five seconds bubbles up and subsides ; 
it rises to a height of 2U to 3U feet, then 
explodes with a dull noise, scattering a 
shower of warm black mud in every diivc 



GROUND NUTS. 

rum, L, is the red currant aud R. nig- 
L, is the black currant. Ur. Royle rep 
the Himalayan Ribes as a distiuct S|ie 
and names it R. himalense. — Voigt. 

GROUHONEE. Ukia? Kuhatcc Ui 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extr 
height 80 feet, circumference 6 feet, 
height from the ground to the intersectia 
the first branch, 12 feet. The platforri 
the cars used at the Juggurnaoth festiv; 
often made of this wood, but it is obi 
used for firewood, btring tolerably comn 
The bark is said to lie used ntcdeciuall 
d i a rr h (P8 . — Caj >ia in Macdouidd. 

GROUND CHUMPA. Kampferia. 

GROUND-FISH. The Bora chui.j 
Bhootan, inhabits the jhecls and s 
running streams near the hills, but 1 
principally in the banks, into wliii'b t 
penetrate from one to five or six 
and are found gencmlly two in (' 
chamber, coiled concentrically like sn;;lt 
the entrance to these retreats leading 1« 
the river into the bank is generally 
few inches below the surface, so tiiat 
fish can return to the water at pleasure. ' 
mode of cntt;hing them is by iutrodoj 
the baud into these holes. It is uoi belir 
that they bore their own burrows, htitt 
the}- take po.s.session of those made br la 
crabs. Dr. Campbell says tbey arc; 
more capable than other fish of laoiiug 
dry gronnd. The bora-chung w(>aJ<i i 
pear to be an Ophioeephalus, {•roi^'iblj t 
(). bai ka described by Buchinian, iih 
bitin«r holes in the hanks of rivers inbat 
ry to the Ganges. — TenHcuVs Slcddfi ^ 
llisl. of Ceylon, pp. o07-8. 

GROUND NUTS. Earth nut. 

Hboui Mooiit^, BcNu. 
Moon^ l'ii«K>lli, 
Ja]>an piilHO, 
Cl»it>:i piilst.', 
I'ilubir nut, 



BliovKintf, Cii. Hi 
Maui-uianoti, ' 
Cacnhu»Ho, 
V< r Kadale, 1 
Vera 8li:iua>i»!a. ^ 

The ground-nut is the fruit of tbc.\r4< 



tion, round about are warm brine springs i hypogu^a, or hypocarpegea. The plnut 

somewhat the appeai-anco of the (i« 



from which salt ia e.vtracted Its erup- 
tions are most frequent in the rainy season. 
It is called " kuwu," *' the place of abode," 
and an old legend is that it is the residence 
of a monster snake whose writhings cause 
the eruptinns. Oldham in Yules Emhtis^y. 

GROSE. Author of Voyage to the East 
Indies. 

GROSNAM. See Knnawer. 

GROSSU fiARIACEiE.the currant worts, 
or currant tribe, is the Grossalacejn of 
Lindley. They ai© unarmed, or thorny 
Bbrubs, arranged in five genera, one o( 
which, the genus Ribes, occurs in India R. 
grosaularia Ij, is the gooseberry : R. rub- 
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garden-pea, tho igh more basby. 
cultivated in the South of Europe, i 
in Americ a, Afi Icn, Asijt, Au.-^trali'* 
the Archipelago From the circuf'"^ 
of its introducmg its fruit or pod i"U 
earth, for the pt rpose ofrijK'ui".!.' 
the Ai-achis, or "tartli-nut, has obtan' 
na,me. The flov ers, leaves and sU'n 
produced in the oniinary manner to* 
the pea tribe. YHieu the'ytHow flowe 
withered and tie seed fertilised, t^'« 
nothing left but tlie bare sUm wbicfl 
supported it. 'Ibis stem, iu which 
germ of the futui fruit and pod, bo« 
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GBOUKO NUTS. GROUND NUT OIL. 

pKMtOf in » conred manner, with m tendency * m manore. It is there known as katiang. 

|»arr re shortly on the surfaoe of the groond, j The seeds nro cousnmod as a cheap popular 
|iti> which Uie now naked stom ponctrates luxury, Ixiint? half roasted, and then eaten 
Ten! inches into Hio earth. Jii this with snlr. The oil is oalonlated to serve as 
are petition the fruit takes its ripened an etiicient and very cheap snbstitate for 
, ud is either ghthered from ita hiding ' oHvo oil, for pharmaceatical parposea. It 
orleft to the fotore season, when its bnma with little taiokcu with a elear flame, 
bt' ofridinij into new oxistence calls it and affords a very full bright light, answer- 
on its natnral positio?) When mature, ' int; porfcotly in Argund lamps. The oil 
is of a pnle yellow color, wrinkled, an«l [ cake alVonlH also an excellent food ^ or cattle. 
r^^ aa oblong pod, sometimes contracted Etuj. Cyc. Ed. Fhil Mug. SimmoiuHs. Jm-y. Hep, 
tiie middle; it oontains tienorally two Mad^ Xss, UtefiUPlaiiUi, O'Shaughiiett^, 
ik amiable article of food in the tro- i GROUND NUT OIL. 

Bug. 



ri' nirtH of Africa, Anit'iiri atid Asia. 
% : sweetish and almoiid-likc, and 
^ri oil, when pressed, not inferior in 
tT to that ohtained from the oHto. The 
n^bes that of clover, and, like it, 



Knt8jr\n;?ineniak, Malay, 
Vur>kn«ld.ilat yennai,TAic 
jyianilla unna, Tkl. 
Ver9 Slumaga oona, Ti& 



I'f iTourahli.' to them, or the Ljrowtli rc- 
ihejr Ixicome musty and bid, or are 
1I7 inaeots. The mode nf obtaining 
•I i» nearly the .same a-< for other pulse 
^■t^; Mid nntler favoi*able cirrunistances 
lAndiis will produeo half it.s weiijlit of 



M^in'lla not oil, 
Will:iytM i-!nun<5.k{. 

IMiulli-ka-tol, UiND. 
Booi-siDg ka tel, „ 

Thia valuable oil is obtained by expression 

'ext5ellent food for cattle. The cake, from the ground nnt, the fruit of the Ara- 
oil ii* expressed, forms an c.veollent | chis hypo-^rca, which is grown largely in 
The Arachis seeds are usuully 1 tropical America, the West Coast of Africa, 
' thodiy, warm weather, from .May to I Australia, Eiust Indies and the Archipelago, 
uid we placed at the distance of I In the year 1848-40^37|000 gallona were 
incheg from eac^h other. Insects I shipped from madras, but in the two foUow- 
ufthem; and if tho season is rold ' ini^ ycm-s the exports exceeded 1,00,000 

irallon.s but f< II to 57,-207 gallons in 18o2-53. 
In form, the nut, is a long, light shell, con- 
taming two kernels covered with a brown 
rind, when slielled tliey are \yhit« in appear* 
ance. The pod is woody and dry, contain- 
ing the ])ea.s, or nuts, as they are called, 
^fien liuatetl ami pressed tiit» (quantity hence tlio common names, ground-nut or 
nrMvundcrably increased. This oil is | pra-nut. It is a low creeping plant, with . 
« very purpose for which olive or 1 yellow flowers, and after thlBfle drop o£^ and 
''^ 1 ~ i d. F or domestic purposes j the pod bcsrins to form, the tendrils put out 
|jlc<«eincd, and it does not ber'onie ratirid ' Ckuw the pl int and take root in the earth, 
Pfiickly as other oil.«^. In lani]).s the \vher(! the nut is produced and ripened. Tho 
Sinn (4' itti light is superior to that \ fruit is picked from the ground by hand, 
* "c oil, and its durability is seven I and tho vines are a favorite food for horses, 
BTs per honr beyond the cornbnstion of mnles, and cattle. From 30 to 8U bushcla 
!>' t olive oil, with the additional ad- ! are produced on an acre. The seeds contain 
^^-ij' ot'scir-ccly any stiiokc! Uinltn' the ! about 41- per cent, of a clear j>ale yellow 
fc^fnjand Nut or Manilla oil there was fixed oil, which is largcdy used iu India for 

lamps, 1,050 parts of seed, separated from 
their coverings and blanched, give 1,405 of 
Uuitetl Kingdom, Bombay, and kernels, from which, by cold pressure 703 
'^intj French ports, to the amount of | part.s «)f oil are procured. Tt is capable of 
'/nllons valued xt Rupees 2, 12,81.)6. \ iH ing relined so as to answer the purpose 
f'* ti^Uriu«ively cultivated in Southern of a salad oil and supersede those of the 
1^ It thrives well on a light olive and the almond, which are but preca- 
r n.,.? ;o ^-oi-,. rM.,.i;Rr. incMnio ri<ms iu tlicir CFOps, Bud this oil XS so very 

useful to machinery that i;be naval steam 
cruisers on the African coast have adejitcd 
it. Price of ground nut»s from tlie Kiver Gam- 
bia and from Siera Leone per ton at £10 per 
ton sell in London at £11. Nearly all these 
nuts are transhipped to France, wbcro 
tlu'v coTiitnand a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, and tbeuce find their 
'eel, and also iu Java, in tho vicinity way over the world in the shape of olive 
pUntatiocs, the oil cake being used oil, — the skill of tho Frencb ohemists 
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from the ^fadras Presidency, in 
r yejire 1852-53 to 1855c5n chiefly 



It thrives well on a light 

'^^ l. ri'id is very pndlfic. In some 
: .^r.i.n i.-a it yields from 30 to 8*> 
' '! ntiUs per acre. On tho Western 
yi Africa it Ls planted to a great 
^' In South Carolina the seed is roast- 
used as chocolate. Tho leaves arc 
Bieilicinally, it is greedily devoured iu 
rwii state by caftle. Two varieties nro 
in Malacca, the white sued and the 
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GROVES. GRUB. 

mabllncr thrm to imitate the real Lncc.i and j votroiablo i:^iants. A vcnemblerntnpak.ini 
Florence oils, so as to deceive the nicest \ Oiarrin^tonia speciosa, Liun.) more tK; 
judges. Indeed, the oil irom the pea nuts sixty I'eet liigh. lian thrown out severaUiOj 
poBsesBes a sweatnem and delioaoy Inat can- brancbefi, i^o of wbieb fotm, in eonnea 
noftbe snrfiaaBad. It does not seem to be with the stem, liold arches. Yesi (AfinI 
consumed to any largo extent in India, bijnga, . I. and Baka (Ficns) fcein 

although the nut it.«,plf is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. It is said to be used for 
adnlteratiog gingely oil in North Arcot, 

where it costs front Bs. 1-8, to 2-12, per ^ » . .. 

nflimd, lu the NcIIore District, the seeds | is nothing in its appearance that is extnM 

are procurable at R«. jicr mnnnd fvTid in dinary, — the l)ecch most !ie;»tly resembli 
Tanjore about 200 acres are cultivated ]>ro- I it in look. Tlicsc sacred groves and tn 
dacing annually 76 candies. of oil ut lis. --0 are not worshipped as gods, but ns iut 
per mannd. Its yatne in London in January | Odin reh'gion are looked npon as places wh 
1855 was £47-10 per ton. M'ldni^ Tariff, • certain gods had taken np theirabode.-H 
Tanjoro Local Committee, Llenl, EatokeB, [ hlniuh. ' 
JSiinvwnds, Coinm^rct'iil jirofh(ctf. 

GROUND PARAKKKTS, belonir to the 



have Ixjen iliose ])rincipally selected. T 
vesi furnisiied the best timber of the wim 
and may, as the most valued tree, have ba 
thought the fit resid«*nce of a astlii 



BUb-family riatycerciufe, of the family P^it- 



GRUB, a term familiar to coffee planl 
in (\\vIoTi and tlie Peidiisnla of Iiidin.appl' 
to insects whicl« injure the coffee plant a 
coffee borrv. Mr. Nietner's list of the eneia 
of the Coffee tree holds good in geneml i 
the onlare coffee region of Ceylon. Ho H 
us, liowevcr, that the brown and white I 
and the black ;ind white grub, nretln-o 
; important euemines of the coffee tree, ij 



{'alfcTmi.: **** ; destruction caused by ArMl 

' Limaoodes, Zeussera, Phymatea, Sliachisi 

the Coffee rat, apjiear to be of a more h 
jiiid occasional nature and are tiiere'on 
le.ss importance. There are three pests *k 
arc chief — the white bug, the brovnbojjfft 
the black bug. | 
Sug, — The appearance and dismwiiii^ 



taeide and oraer Scanaores or climbers, 
which may bo thus shown. 
OBDBit I. — Scansores or climbers* 

Fam. Psittficiihc. 

Sub'Fam. Cacatuiuw, 2 gen. 5 spec, viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhyncns, 4 GMatoa. 

Stib-Fam. Psittacmse, Parrnt; 

1 Coracopsis, 2 Tauyguatlius, 10 V 
Suib-Fam. PtatjoerciDflD, GronnH Farakoeta, 2 gen 

2 6p. viz. 1. .'\prosmictus : 1 Pl.ityi i/rcii.-<. 
Hub-Fam. Loriiua?, Lories, 4 gcu 1 sub-gcu. und 

13 tp. vis. 

Stx-tion i. tongue mot JilameniMt. 
2. Electus, 3 Loriculua. 

Section it, f^ngM jUtamentad, 
9. lioriiis, 4 Bos. 1 Trichoglossua. 

GROUND RATANS. The excellent of the coffee bug he tells ns is swrtci^ 

walking sticks known to tlio Ib irish under cicin.s.- It comes aiul goes — now WPW 
this name, arc made I'rom the Riiapis tlabelli- spi-eading over a whoU* estate, now <Mutiffl 
formis which grows in Liu-kin ami Southern , it.self to a single tree among>it thonsan'U: 
China. See Marsh Date. Calamus. ; here, leaving an estate in the coarse d 

G R0V1']S of trees were planted by the an- twel ve-montli, there, remaining perraftiieni 
cicnt P]gy> tiaus witliin the conrt yards of Sotnetiincs spreading over a whole esti 
their teTn]di's, but the laws of !Moscs, (l)cnt. sometimes sittacking a single field, tl 
xvi, 21,) I'orbud theHebrews to plant any tree , leaving it for auotiier and anotiier. ] 
noarthealtar of theliord, though the AlexHu- 1 the white bug prefers dry, and the brd 
drian Jew.s, in later tiines, planted groves ^ damp, locaK ties, the latter being foond a 
near their synagogues. Individual trees, ' plentiful in close I'avincs and among^st lia 
tliroiigliont India, arc rcfjardcil as habitations rottiu": timbers than on ooen hill siilrs. i 
of spirits botli gooil and bad, and noon cay it is probal)ly to tliis predilectiou, that 1 
is the paiTticular period at which their evil Rhiftiug of the insect is attribatabla ■< 
influence is exercised. In the Fiji islands a bug, of course, seeks out the soAest \ 
fine grove exists in tlic Rew-a district, mo.'it sheltered part« of the troii. — tlic yni 
near the Mission Station of M.itnisnva, aiui shoots, the under sides of the leaves anil 
at a point of tlie coast termed \a X'.idra Tolu ^ clusters of berries, 
(the three screw-pines), juobably trom tljree The injury done by the white bug 
Pandanna odoratissimus trees, still a com- more severe than that from the browii, • 
iQon plant in that locality, having stood i not being so plentiful as the latter, it is 
there. Leaving the Mission premises, and less general importance. The white hn^ 
keeping along the sandy beach, an enor- especially fond of cougrcgatin<j" rnr.oniNt 
juous yevuyevu tree (Hernaudia sonora, 
Xiftfin.) presents itself, forming a complete 
bower, which leads to a curions group of 



clusters of berries, which drop Oil Iroia" 
injury they receive, and trees often 1 
their entire crop in this manner. Their/ 
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ORUNTH. 

prodoceil bj tho brown bug is the weaken- 
ic? of the tree and is th«8 more pfeneral, 
ktthe cropdoea not drop off altogether 
l|or 10 nddenlj. With white bags on an 
tstM ih» crop em hardly be estimated ; 
{viik brown bags it can. 

n/fc grttb. — Under this n«mo aro in- 
ciaurtl the \htv«3 of various ^[fldloiit liiila-, 
.li'.^ cock>diafers of Ceylon, whic li Uo luucb 
to eoflee ptantations, yuung and old, 
eatiDg the roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. 
Ion of Rambodde considers tlic white 
H to he by far tho greatest enemy 
tlie Gofi'ee trees which the planter hits to 
* with, sa be never knew a sin<;lo 
recover after their attack, and he adds 
thej hftd destroyed, at Rambodde, in 
Tears, between eijj^ht and ten thousand 
of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon used to 
op the soil at the foot of the trees and 
oat such gmbe as he eonld find. 
I' d- ijruh. — Tho larvcB of the moth call- 
liiwtis 8e<^etum, is tlie very destructive 
:k grub." This pest is about an inch 
ud 18 most abundant fi'om August to 
The caterpillar lives in tho ground 



(IKUNTH, 

The fonnder, Nanak, waa the eon of a grain- 
factor at TalwnndeiBv in the neighbonrhood of 

Lahore. He wns born in the year I4*^*.l, and 
in early lite deseilrd the IniTiible shop of his 
father to seek in study nnd retirement a more 
genial occapation for a naturally reflective 
mind. The tenets of the hindn and niahonMi$^> 
dan of that day alike dissatisticd him ; and ho 
CRine forward as a reformer of his country's 
faith. For the gross polytheism of lunda 
mjrtholc^ he snbstitntMl what maybe defined! 
a high philosophic deisDif and snecceded in 
collecting tou^ether a large body of followers, 
whom ho called Sikh, or ''disciples;'* and 
these ho orjjnnised under a theocratic form 
of polity, being himself recodified as their 
Oooroo, or "teacher." ¥or many year» 
this rapidly increasing body of converts 
continued to lend a peaceful meditative life, 
absorbed in the study of their holy book# 
th»t "Grunth," which contained oil the re- 
corded dogmas of .their fonnder. They graA 
daally spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them existed so far south as 
Patiui probably founded by Gooroo legh 

account of this 



, . .- w . - • I I Bahadur. Au interesting ..^^v, — 

comes out at nii^ht to foed, and is very , ^ • j,^ ^ ^^^j the 

" - » uijanous. They attack not | Society's Journal, from the pen of 

>es but all sorts of vegetables I q Wilkins, Esq., dated March 17. 1781. 
«^»wcrs and are very destructive to j 3^,^ j„ iK-t^inning of the seventeenth 

century, Goviiid Siuijh, tho tenth f»ooroo, 
gave a new character to this religions com« 
monity. He was a nmn of a naturally war** 
like spirit and ambitious views, and thirst- 
ing to be revenpred for domestic wroni^, 
so<m converted the hitiierto contemplative 
Sikhs into a band of wai-riors. These were 
the men who a century afterwards formed 
• a- i 1. 1 ' 1 -ii . . the flower of Rnnjeet Singh's army, and 

r^ug off ti.e bark round the stem pist ^y^^ rampi^ut &oaticism presented so 
F^e ibe ground. Where the trees are formidable an array on the different battle- 
?^ !^ : AZ^^l^^i?? durin- tho Sutlej an<l Punjab cam- 

puigu. Of the Sikh religionists, the highest 
class are the Bedi. Like the Synd race, who 
claim a priority over all mahomedans, at 
being lineal descendaots of Mahomed, these 
Bedi rank fii-st amonj^ tho Sikh, as being 
descended from Gooroo Nauuk, tho founder 
of their sect. They form by virtue of their 
descent, theheridatary priesthood. They 
are to be found in greater or less numbers in 
all parts of the Punjab : in tho districts 

[ - T — „ , lyiug tho base of the Kan^^ra hills, at 

ro^rtyii**"*^**^- Goojranwalla in tho middle of the Eechna 

^RUNSPAlff. GCB. Yerdigrie. Doab, at Oogaira on the lUkvi, and «k 

GRUlfTH. The gmnth is the name of Shahpnr, on the Jeelnm, and a few at Bi- 
e book of the Sikh relieionists written wul Pindi ; they are also occasionally to 



I ^ &e\dt as they eat every 

^'w(tbat il artificially raised, despising 
f s and weeds. They penerally appear 

. •sij.riportain fields and will not cro over an 
I ««v The insect is not confined to Cey- 
jiv^' i^s ravages are well kuown in India, at 
' ^ Caps of Good Hope, and Europe where 
^ 'sjares the grain and beet root crops. In 
wjlm it only attacks young coffee trees, 
off the bark round the stem just 
L' the ground. Where the trees are 
lonll, they are bitten right off and 
ps soiitetimes partially dragged nndcr 
*' LT'yund, where the grubs may ea-sily be 
p' urctland dislod-j^ecl. The damapj-e which 
irflict on plantations may be estimated 
^ it is mentioned that Mr. Nietner lost 
tbem m 'one season, in certain fields, 
many as twenty-five per cent, of the 
^^^■^ trees he had put down. — Xidnrr n,i 
E^'megnft he Cofee Plant. Sec B'oj ; Coffee. 

^•HL'IU'PRAVESAM. See Hindu. 
GRUHA-PATU. Sans, from graha, a 
^et,andpatlalord. 
GRUNSPAlff. GCB. Yerdigrie. 

GRimTH. The gmnth is the name of 

e book of the Sikh religi onists written . , 

FitneOoomoocki character modified Nagari." ' bo met with to the sonth of the Sutlej. 
oook is placed in tho holy temple of | But their homo and stronghold is at a town 
'=»rit«r ted is greatly reverenced by tho 1 named after their founder, Derah Baleas 
r'^'^icet } Nannk, on the Ravt, near Bottalla. fib 
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GEUNTH. 

notonons lias been the erime of infantioide 
among them, that a Bedi was gcnorally 
known by the opprobrious title of Kori 
Mar, or " daughter- slayer." 



GRUS: 

Ted the Bedi to adopt the cmtom of fema^ 

infant icido. MeOtigor^f HtdOTf of the 8ikin 

Vol. I, p 44 

Major H. Edrvardos's JuUnnilhnr Beporl 



The Budiy adopted vla their patron imic the I Infanticide. — Browne' 8 Indian Infanticide, 
name of the tribe to which their fiooestor, ; 115, 116, 117. 



Nan^, belonged. But there are Bedi still 

of that original tiibe, who arc not descend- 
ants of tlic Gooroo, nor, indeed, Siklis at all. 
Witli tiiese men pride, and pride alone, 
prompted to the crime. The fear of pover- 
ty arising from marriage expenditure wonid 
have little weight with them, as, UuUke 
the impoverislied Raji)ootM, they were g(N 
nerally men of wealth an<l anincnoc ; they 
held fertile Jagheers and their priestly cof- 
fecs were well filled with, the offerings and 
dnes of their race. But iu defence of the 
unnatural custom, which they did not at- 
tempt to deny, they, like the Rajpoot rarcs, 
ware ready with a traditionary obligation 
laid npon them by an indigpant ancestor. The 
atoryiirtiina given by Ifijor Herbert. Edwards 
When a bridegroom Wid his party were 
departiiicr, the two Ron.s of Dhunn Chutid, 
accompjiuied them to give themrooksat. The 
weather was hot, the party out of temper and 
they took a malicions pleasure in taking the 
young Bedi furth^ than etitjuotto required. 
When the lads returned home footsore, 
iJhurm Chund asked if the KhuLia had not 
bid them to turn back sooner ? The boys 
said ' No,' and it was then that the old man, 
indignant at all the insults whioh the bridal 
of his ilangliter had brought down upon him 
from an in f'lTior class, laid the inhuman in- 
junction on his dosccn<lant8, that iu future 
* no Bedi should let a daughter live.' The 
boys were horror-strioken at so nnnatnral a 
law, and with clasped hands represented to 
their father that to takts tlie life of a child was 
one of the greatest sins in the Shastras. But 
Dhi^rm Chund replied, ' that if the Bedi 
remained troe to their faith, and ab«<tained 
from lies and strong drink. Providence 
would reward thera with none lint male chil- 
<li-eii, but, at any rate let the burduu of the 
crime bo upon his ueek, and no one else's. 
A.nd.from tiiat time forth Dhnrm Cliund's 
head fell forward npon his chest, and he 
evermore walked as one who bore an awful 
weight npon his shoulders. " With consci- 
ences tlius relieved, the race of Bedi coiitiini- 
ed for three hundred years to murder their 
infant danghtera, and if any Bedi, ' ont of 
natural feeling, preserved a girl, he was ex- 1 
communicated by the rest and treated as a ' 
common sweeper. Througli the mists of this 
story it seems cle^ir tliat religious piudo, and 



GRUNT'HEB. Sans, From grantha, 
book, one who is learned in the Granlb. 

GRUS. A genus of birds bclonfringt 
the family Gruidn? in which arc the i,'enf - 
Grus and Anthropoidcs. Grns jinti^nno. '.h 
Sara-s, breeds south of the Himalay:t : an 
specimens too young to fly are oocssitmill 
iM onght for sale even to Calcntta. Tunioi 
describing the lake " Ramtohoo," as fn 
queuted by irrcat Hbnnda?icc of wator-fow 
wild-gce.se, ducks, teal, and storks, whii-iio 
the approach of winter, take their flight to ml 
der regions, says prodigious numbers of tiij 
Sal I , f he largest species of the cmnekind,ai: 
.seen lu-re at certain sonsnns of the yei'-. :in« 
they say, tli.it any (|n:intity of eggs may tuer 
be collected : they are found deposited near till 
banks. ** I had, he addp, several of them, givej 
to me when 1 waa at Tassisndon, during th 
i rains ; they were as laru'f i"^ tuvk.\v*s e:,'^ 
I ajid I remember b(<ing told that they cam. 

from this place; but whether or not tbq 
I were those of the Sai'as, I cannot veotuB 
I to pronounce." Instances are known of tfci 
I Saras breeding in captivity, a pair wa.s alIo«"- 
! ed the ra!igc. of a hitL^t' walled garden (prott'C 
ted from j;'u:k:ils) eoiitaiiiing shallow iuaa<la- 
ted enclosures for the growth of ri«: ^^f^ 
nest was commenced under water, sndrM^a 
for some inches above the surface ; tin' 
are two in nuraljer, about 3^ inches I v .' by 
2 J inches broad, of a bluish-white, wiriuuew 
distantly placed rufous .s^KJcks and blotches 
Miy or Cunningham, in his * Ladak,' Ac., 
marks that ** the water fowl swarm on flu 
lakes and on tlie still waters of the Ipi^'i 
Indus. I havi>, h<> say-S shot the wild 
on t.he 'f iux.'ji, Chanmo and Chomoriri l-ifee: 
at l.'»,000 feet ; and Col. Bates and I slwj 
three teal on the Snn^ Dal, a small Inkc il 
the head of the Bhaga river, at an elwatioi 
of upwards of 1 6,000 {\.«ot." 

Qrus Anslynhfsi,fn.r, Gould, is the 
Companion' of the Australian Colout^ 
and until recently, was supposed to « 
identical with Ghr. antigono , (b-). o"" 
Indian Saraa or Surhnns. The Au>tr» 
lian crane has much more of the aspect a 
Gr. vulgaris, Pall<Ui but is considerabij 

Grus dncrcu the European or eoinoH 
i. Europe, Asia, N. Africa: migrat.'!. 

•ftfw in T^ri tain : common in ludlS du r 



larger. 



Crane. 

horror of giving a daughter to am inferior I now rare in Britain : common in — 
caste, and not pecuniary eonaiderations, first i the cold season. As described by Major Uoj. 
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GUJUAOUBi OFFICINALE. UUAKO. 

observed hy himself in Scaudinavia, it *' usn- 1 spontanooua oxudatioTi, or by taking a billet 



ally breeds in extended DioraaseB, far away ; of wood with a hole bored through its cen- 



I'lvm tlie Imunts of men. It makes ita uest, 
ootiststing of stalks of ]ilant8 and tlieliloe, on 

a tussock, and ofti ii uuionfirgt willow und 
otLer hushes. Tliu ffiniile hiys two eggs," 
tl'c. The words ' Crane,' Grus, Gut iuios, with 
liiu Hiudubtaui baxuii, Kakarra, Ivarrach, 
Sk^ all have reference to the lend trum- 
peting voices of the birds in qaestiou, which 
fiirm a very distinct L;rf)up by themselves, 
ilint should be eonlouiided with no oilier. 
The so-called 'Gigantic Ci-aue,* or 'Adju- 
tant* can merely clatter its mandibles toge* 
ihcr. The 'Indian Field' snvs thevknow of no 
'black variety of Crane' inhabiting Asia: the 
word Crane is often used tio vaguely that it 
nay mean any largo wader ; and the term 
'black' is employed somewhat vaguely. 
I'lick iudivi<lu{us of the variable common 
Uur may well occnr, * Black Siiuirrels' in 
liie Altiii are evidently the common grey or 
tah^oolonied squirrel of alt Korth Asia ; the 
skins of which are familiar to Europeans in 
till- shape of mulfs and tippets, Indian Fidd 
&i' Blr>is ; Ci'tun's. 

GRUSTU. HiNiv Vihtirnum ftet^ns. 

OUYLLUS MIGUATUKIUS, the cora- 
iDoufoenst There are however other locnsts, 
one of them, of u red colour. 

GSER. 
tan, gold. 

GUA. 



Koxh. 

GUAH 
GUAli. 



Hind. Pronounced Bet^ Thibe- 
Beno. Arcca catechu— Lmn. 



Sans. Diospyros glutinosa 
IIiNO. Puvia indica, ludiau 
ijun>e chotmut. See <1 uah, Kulu. 
6UAUCUM OFFICINALE. 

Qoajaoo, It. 



Lifrnitm vitn, Eifo. 
Guyac, Boia*aiiat, Fk. 



Gu.-iicuui : Idgnnin 

vita;, L*Ai'. 
Guagaoo^ Sr. 

This shmb has been iutrodnoed into the 

Mailras Gardens, and found to tlirive reumrk- 
ubly well, readily flowering and fiuiting. 
Itrt chit t' vnliao is for ineilicinal piir])oseH, 
hot the wood, about 4 iuches in diurao- 
tcr, is vary htu?d and close grained, suited 
for taming. It is a native of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. Uoth the bark and Avood arc 
Qsed as sudorifics in the treatment of gout, ^ 
rkenmati&m, and chronic or secondary 
Hypbilis. It is asserted that a native Jf 
St Domingo first made known to Kuropcans 
^bc sudorific virtues of this tree. The wood 
rum its extreme hai'dncss is much used for 
Krews, presses, blocks, and pullies. The 
trunk of the guaiao tree is from GOlTeet up- 



tre, iougtUwise, aud, setting tire to the 
upper eod^the melted rssin flows Along 

the tube to a reciMver placed ))euettth it. 
Internally taken, either wood or resin ex- 
cites a sen.satiou of wanntli in the stomach, 
aud dryueso of tLc mouth aud throat (Z>t(n- 
can). It increases the heat of the skin, 
accelvrates the pulse, and proves di»> 
pboretic, if the ])atient \n; ke])t warm, or 
iliuretic, if tho surtace 0/ the body is ex- 
posed to the air. lu large doses JJr. Dun- 
oan says it acts as a purgativia. Onaiao is 
giveu in e.uscs of foul uleurs, hospital gan- 
i,'reiie, tliiekeiieu ligaments, mercurial ul- 
etirauous, and iu vaiious forms of scrofula. 
The wood is need iu decoction, the resin 
in pills, emulsion, or tincture; 10 to 30 
gi^. may be given daily. Dr Duncan states 
that half an onuct; of tho tincture with tliree 
ouucus oi water is a sudorilic dose for an 
adttlt^ if he attend to keep himself warm. 
— 0*Shauglmeuy MeOuUoek§ OommeteiallHc^ 

til man/, p. (iU'J. 

GUAiClM WOOD, from Guaicum olii- 
ciuaie of Lmu, 
6UAKA Saks. Areoa catechu. — Linn, 
GITAKU. or Nulla kflkaai Tel. Haudia 

uligiuosa DC. Tho orthography of this 
uamc iis given by Mr Beddoine, is doubtful, 

G UALAMA or Singaie^c Dovil Bird, ha^ 
not yet been identified, whether it be an 
owl or a uight hawk. Its shout ia clear, 
resembles that of u human being and can 
be lu;artl lo a great disttuice. TcauaiU. 

G CAN A. 



Zib, Ar. 
Iguana or Inguana 

Lizard, Eaa, 
Gbore-porc, UlND. DOK. 



Bfyawak; Bewale,1ia* 
nawak, Mauawak,lf alat. 
Qhoda-uUa, Bans. 
Udnmbn, Udomn, Tak. 

Tau 



The igutma of India is gen(;rally found 
about old walls, and niinous buildings; it is 
about two lecL long ; tail long, round, and 
taperiug: back, taiil, aud throat are serrated ; 
its whole surface is covered with shining 
scales. The llesh is eaten by the mahome- 
dans of India, aiui, in the West Indies, it is 
salted and barreled for exportation. lu 
India the body of the dried Onana is made 
into an electuary, with a certain portion of 
ghee, and used as a strengthening medicine 
in consumptive complaints. Au animal oil is 
obtained from it. — Faulkner. 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of tea 
birds, found on manyislanda. The white 
layer of the first year, is considored the 



v^ard; in temperate climates the growtbls ' best. A variety of gnano found in the 
exceedingly slow, not more than one line | limestone caves ou tho Tenassenm coast, is 



*M»ually. The resin is obtained either by 



much 
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used as a swDure by ISuropean and 
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GUARDS. 

Chineao planters in Piuaug and rrovinco 
Wellesley. 

M. A. Bwnonde, ProfesBor of Natural His- 
tory at Lima, was sent in 1803 by the Pera- 
viau Govevnmeiit to the Chincha Ishiuds, 
ill order to uscertain the quantity available 
und he remained more than bix weeks, mak- 
ing obflerraliotis on the orififin of the gfnano 
depoeitand on the birds to >vluch it owes its 



OUATTBRIA LONQIFOLIA 

women attend an tfl of raahomedan ladies oi 
Madras arefil>yled Mogha1ani.-~HMi(2.TA«dl 

Vol. II, p. :^04. 

GUAREA 'rHICHILIOIDES. Its bark i: 
a violent emetic and purg-ative. Wi^ht ii 
Icones, give« G. pauiculata. — W. k 
0*Shaughnes8y^ p. 246. 

GUATTSBIA, a genus of plants belong 
ing to the Anonacerp, a tropical onicr c 



ilast Indies. The order includes about i 
genera and 250 species, more than hllf ( 
which occur in India ; 



Uvaria... 

Guatteria... 

Orophcea... 

Miliasia... 

Lobocarpni. 

Pattonia... 



42 
17 
2 
1 



Unona... 
Artobotrys... 
Polyalthia . 
Uynlostemroa 
Saoo(^iefealum 



There are nine species of Gnatleri 
known in India viz. : — 



existence. In some phicef^, ho fouu J the guano | plants, chiotly uihabiting Anicncn and t; 
deposit 3U metres in depth. From the bodies " ■ ' 
of animals as well as from various manufac- 
tnred articles found in it^ he concluded that 
the deposit belongs to the prencit rpoch of 
the earth's history. The birds ob.served 
during his visit were Pelecanus niajns, Mo- 
liii : Carbo Gaimai-dii, Lesson ; C. albigula, 
Bra-iidt : Sula variefjata, Tachidi : Sphonis- 
OBS Humboldtii, Me^ : Plotns anhing, 
Lin: Rliyncops nigra, Lent: Larus modes- 
tus, TschwU : PulHnaria GariKitii, Lr^unn : 
Sterna iuca, Lesson. Tlie.sc species do not all 
live constantly ou the islands, some of them 
only appear at the bleeding seasons. The 
pelicans do not appear to produce much 
goano as they almost always inhabit the 
clifl's and their excromont falls inio the 
ocean. The same may be said oi" the spe- 
cies of Carbo. Tiie species of Sola contri- 
bute more to the deposit, their number 
behig greater and their habitations being 
more in the interior of the i.'slands. The 
species of Plotns and Rhyncops are very | Muliii maram, 
rare, those of Larus are more numerous, I'bis moderate sized tree grow in iM 
the Sterna only visit the islands to lay | Bengal, Madras and Bombay PrendeDei» 
their eggs, bat their numbers are so very ; Jq^ Goimbatore, the woodf, seen in s tbre 



G. aiiona'folia, Tavoy. 
„ cerasoidHs, ludia. 
„ oinnanKmiea, Singa- 
pore 

„ badajamba, Cbitta- 



G. faaci'culata ? 

iougifolta.^lQ(lia, Jav: 
„ teaqniiieda}!!, Kbasql 
„ enbevMa, India Kloi 
Kja. i 
I „ ▼illosa, HongbTr. 



gong. 

GUATTEBU CBBA80IDE&-I^«i 

W.^A.t Hook ^ Tkom. Fl. Ind. 

Uvaria oersMrfdes, Boxb^ Cor. 

Dudda^'A. Dnddaln,Tn 

Chitta duduka, n ] 
Chilka ? dudu^ni, „ 



H-iom, 
NuKrli 



Mahk. 

maram, T.vm. 



great that they must contribute in a great 
measnrc to tlie formation of guano. The 
Sphuniscus abounds in the southern island 
which is inhabited. These birds not being 
able to fly hollow out habitations for them- 
selves in the guano. The birds which pro- 
duce the largest quantity of guano are the 
Puflinaria: their number is incalculable. L. 
hMat, May 1856.— Ed. New, I'hU. Sow,, 
Nwmher 1856, p. 178. 

GUAR. 1 1 1 M ' Dolicbos uniflorus. 

GUAR PHALLI. HiNi>. Cyamop.sis paora- 
loides. Dolicbos psoraloidcs. Lam. X>. i'abai- 
formis, Willd. 

GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar 
cane. 

GUARDS. The accounts of tlio early 
travellers in India speak of female guards of 
the haram. According to Manoucbi, that of 
Shah Jaiian consisted of a hundred Tartar 
women, armed with a bow, a poignard, and 
a iBcimetar. The practice seems to have been 
Originally hindn, if it was not universally 
Asiatic. The noblcn at Hydenibad, still 
in 1870. reiaiuc'd a fem«k* euard, and the 



or four years old branch, was whit/e»Bilc "- 
grained. It is a tree common in tho Bccjiu 
coast and ghat forests} less so inluid aa 
may be easily recognised by its greai i>iidr^^ 
uess, and handsome appearance. Its woe 
is there reddish and close grained, useful i 
carpentry, as well as for naval purpost-s, ; 
boat-masts, small spai-s, &c. On tlie Gu4; 
very it appears to be a tolerably hard WW 
and does not seem to wank Thenstirc 
on the Godavery, do not however, um i 
and say that it is soft. Mr. Latha 
writes of it as occurring in the Nulla Malli 
as a white and tolerably hard wood- Ti 
natives, be says, use it lil<de, bnt hecosside 
it ausefiit wood.~-i>i«. Rogb. Voigt.Wi 
Gibson and Birdmod Curiam Beddome, 
Latham. 

G U ATTEHIA LONGIFOLLA- — 11'.^/' 
W. .V A. 

Uvuria lougifoUa, Ro*h. | Unona longifolia, V»m 



Dcbdari, 
MoHt troer 
Abok maram, 
Dcvadaru, 



E.NG. 

Tam 



•I 



Theratharti, 

Asoka chetia 
Asokaia, 



Tas 
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. OUAZUMA TOMfiNTOSA. 

k tery iMyndsooie, ereci growing, large 
"ee, of ludia and Java, bat with a Hoft and 
st.'less wtK)d. It is much grown in Madras, 
nik biffhl^ ornameut4il tree, and it shoald be 
Isntea in avennes more than it is at pre- 
Mit: the true Junesia asoka is rarely neeii 

I Southern India. — Dra, M4Mb, VotQi* M, E. 
■ 1 8o5. 

GUAVA TKEE. Eng. 

lidion po mi fe mm , fiinn j P. pyriferum. 

'biiegvatrntne,* £110. Safri Am, Hixd. 

■ed M ■* »t Louekiai. Siax. 

Km, Jam amroud, Hijcd. Coia maram, Tam. 

There are two kinds of gaava frait grown 

II India and in the islands of the £. Arclii- 

jt'lapo, — one white witliiu and one red. The 
wood X6 extrcmuiy close grained, tough, and 
^pact, and in preferred for making wooden 
mallets, and other things required to, stand 
hard kuocks. It 18 also used for wood en- 
jrniving. In Tennsj^crim, the L,'uava is planted 
perhaps more exteuuivelj than any other fruit 
tree b the country. London says ** the firait 
ripens freely in Britain, but is of little merit" 
The white ffuava is the species more usually 
cultivated but thn red is not uncommon. 
•—JJojyw. Ains. Mai. Med., p. 211. See 
Pmdiom. 

f'>rAZUMA. A f?enus of the family 
Sit rculweea; ; G. ulmilblia soinetinieH known 
Jt* Bastard cedar, the Gunstoc k-trtc, was in- 
tredooed into .Madras from South America 
presents, between its outer bark of sap- 
>«otM], a tihi owH BUMS abont half an inch in 
tijii kiiosH, rifh !y impregnated with mucilaj^e, 
wlacu 18 extracted by macerating for twelve 
fcoMs, in waran water, and is greatly employ - 

ia the West Indies and in South America 
in clarifying f^npar, as a Eydia is in India. 
G. totncnto.sH Tields fibres. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA.— IT. D. i 

6. vlnifblia. Watt. 
Bobftoma gussamai WUUe, Ify. 
*«*Uid cedar, Eko. | Rudrakbha clietla, Tel. 

A tree inlrcKlnrcd by Dr. Anderson about 
tl»€ end of the }8th century from America, 
KT^ws in Ceylon, common iu the Dekhun, 
pretty common about Madras, evidently 
pls*nt€d. The fruit is tubercled, about the size 
of a cherry. Its young hark abounds in 
ttucilage and is used in the W. Itidies, S. 
America and the Mauritius to clarity sugar. 

It was hurgely enltivated at one time, in 
M»e Madras Presidency under the name of 
Jjf«tard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The 
J^*** of its straight, luxuriant, young 
^chee were submitted to trial by Dr. 
i^nburi^h, and while the sown hemp broke 
Jacn dry, with 160 lbs. and 209 lbs. when 



aUDDEK 

100 Ibft. when dry and 140 lbs. when wet.— 

iJr. Cleqhorn in M. E. J. R. ; Thn:, Vniqt^ 
Dr. Riddell, Dr. (f Shawjhmsi'ii, p. 22C.. Kid. 
t dell. M. E. Jour. Ue^. Royle l ib. P/., pp. 
267 and 268. 

CrUI^VB. An unbelieTer in mahome* 
danism, in general, but tlie word is more speci* 
ally applied to a fire- worshipper. MeiiinskI 
says " Ignicola, magus iufidelis, qui vis 
paganus. The word is more familiar to the 
people of Europe under the aspect of Gue- 
bret, tlie Parsee of Western India. A small 
remnant of this race existed iu Persia, chiefly 
at Yezd, in Khornsan. Being persecoted and 
annoyed by the mahomedans, most of Uieir 
country-men have emigrated to India, where, 
especially at Bombay, they flom-i.sh under 
the name of Parsee. Lieut. Colonel Siuarfs 
Jowmal of a Pendenee in Norihem Penria^ p. 
171. EU lot's Supp. Gloss. See Qkabr4 
GUBBA. Tfi,. Round. 
GUBBADAKA or Surudu. Symphorema 
involucrata, 11. ii. 262 ; 186— ir. Je. 
OUBBAKATA Lagenaria vulgaris, 8er. 
GUBBINS. Three brothers who served 
in India in the Beiic^'al Civil Servirr, Charles 
Gubbins wrote an account of the Seven Pa- 
godas, at Mahabalipuram, Martin Gubbins 
wrote a history of the si^ of Lnoknow. 

OUCH. Hind. Coriaria l^epalensis, Vi- 
burnum continifolium, V. fcetens J Amalguohg 
Uind. is Prunus psiddum. 

GUCllCHA. Sans. Andropogon nardus ? 
Rota. ? Ains. 

GUCHCH'HI. Hind, of Kashmir* A 
kind of morel, plural guch'hian. 

QUCUEK A bundle of one hundred 
betel ieavflfl. 

GUDA. A race in Sindb, from inter* 
course between Sind'hians and Sidi womeUj 
they were equally slaves with their mothers, 
and could be bought or sold at will. 
PosIom's 8wdh, p. 359. 

GUDA, ako Gora. S-iva. SngKt, jag« 
reO' 

GUDA^IA TIOE. Vitis adnata, TFaii— 
Cissus adnata, Rvj;b. ; 405. 
GUDAL, Hind. Xanthium strumarinm. 
GUDARA. See Hindu ; Ukhara. 
GUD BATtAL. Uiifi>. lonum trigy- 
Dum. 

GUDDEE, or Gaddi. Hikd. A throne, 
or cushion. See GadL 
GUDD£B. HMD. A sheaf of oofn. 

OUDDEEL A tribe resembling the G'hosi. 
They are now mostly mahomedans, and have 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnahs, such, as in Gnrhmooktesnr and 
Surawa of Meemt, and in the Bampoor terri- 
tory. It is not unusual to call any oonvert- 



that of the Bastard Cedar broke with 1 od hiudoo a Qnddee, which is looked on by 
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GUEST. 

a mahomedaa as a tenn of nproadi. SlUvt 

Supp. Cfosg. 

GUDDA. Tel. Calioo. 
GUDDEE.JAT. Seo Kuhistan. 
GUDEEB. A feast celebrated bj abiab 

mahomcdHiis. 

GUDKLGU. Tkl Bear. 

GUDDI MAUALA. Tel. Drvonia gar- 
oioi. WiUde. 

GUD'HA. ITiM). an ass, a donkey. 

GUDHK-KA-IIUL, or Gadhe-ka-lial. 
HiMi. literally a '* D(»iikcy'.s pl()u<;h." Before 
the Bnlish dumiiiaLiuu iu India, it was nut 
vnoommou to yoke donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over the minsof a captured fort, 
as a niuJe of showing supremo contempt for 
the vanquihhed enemy. Tlie furrows thus 
raised were levelled by the Lohe-ki-mye, 
or iron barrow. Horwte says (Carm. 1. 16). 

• • K\il it) '.T ivi 
Stravcre, el allitt urbibuA ultlu) 

8tetere caum, car perirent 
FuiiilitUhi iniprinici'Otqaeiuun'a 
Uostilu aratrum exercitus insuluna. 
Thra mode of wreakiuf vengeance bas 
been in especial favor with eastern nations, 
and was practised by Jeughis Khan and 
'J'imoor with unrelenting severity, lliiicu 
the commou expression " 1 shall sow barley 
where yon now stand/' as in the vaunt of the 
bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 138 of 
Popular Poetry of Persia." MUiot Suffp, 

GUDHE-PAB-CHARHANA. Literally 
to seat upon a jai&ass. This is a puuish- 

xneni more commonly known by the Arabic 
Tushheer, publication, celebrjition ; which is 
rendered by Golius, Per urbem duel jussit 
aontem in exemplnm; fere asino ant oamelo 
impositum." EUioi Supp. Gloss. 

GUDI. Tel. A temple. This may Ihj 
the word, from which " pagoda*' has been 
obtained. Pai-gadi, a devil temple. 

GUDIGAB. Kabm. A caste in M;^8ore, 
carvers in sandal-wood horn and ivory. 

Wilson. 

GUDIKUM, also Gudia. HniD. &Io 
coDopsis acnleata. 
GuDUCHI. Saks, also Amnrta» Sans. 

Tinospora cordifolia. 

GITDluMBAT. Hixn. Rhnsvernicifera. 

GUDU MUSALL ILm Dubiaj: Um- 
bellifene. 

GUDUREA. A shepherd, also written 
gadai'ia. Tliero are several sub-divisions of 
the Gadaria in Hindustan, Neek'hnr : Tus- 
^elha or Puchhade,Chuck, Dhaugui-,Burevea, 
Pyhwar and Bhyeatnr. Of each of these 
there arc also man y divisions. SIL Supp. GloU. 

GLTKO. S.eKa. 

GUEST. Amongst several of the eoiitern 1 
uationfi, the duties of hospitality to a guciit J 



NU-pitcba, Si.st'^ 
ISaair nHM. Tal 
FuuiinidMtti, Ts 



GUGAL. 

are still strictly regulated ^iu ancient tiruA 
Luke X. 7, says, ' Go not from house to liou*' 
and it would be a t'l eat offence aniuugthehui- 
doos, if a guesl after being made welcunttit 
a house, were to leave it, and goto aaotlMr, 
also Luke ziv, 16., &c. ' a owtaw man mult 
a great supper, and bade many.' ile^iwi. 
gers are sent to invite the guests to a liindM 
feast ; when not only relations, bat all ptf- 
sons of the same division of caste id tin 
neighbourhood, are invited. A refusal t) 
attend is considered as a great sflVonts ' AuJ 
yet there is room.' Ou uome occasioiui, et 
nnmerons are Uiep^ests, that there is Mt 
room for them to sit in the parterre of 
person who makes the fea^st, aud a larger 
yard is therefore borrowe<l. Seo Feast. 

GUETTARDA JSPKCIOSA. Lia 
Kheede, SM. W. ^ A. W. le. 

Cadamba juHininifloi^, LiN. I JasniBom hvtnt&B. 
Nyctant hcHhutiuta, Lt:<N. ] Wnm 

Fannir ka phvd, Dvn.. 
Hava>ptt, Ualsal. 

A small but very handsome tree vitl 
lanre white fragrant flowers, iu hlof^ni. 
throughout the year. It grows at Caitwi 
and near Galle in Ceylon and is celtiTBtoii 
in Indian gardens: amongst hiodna, tk 
tree is sacred both to Siva and Visbnoo 
Flowers extremely fragrant : corals vhik 
and tube long. Roth,: Ki^iddl. Mn't 
Med. p. 15S. ThwEmm : pi ZeyL U. f> 

GUETTARDE^. A section of a natural 
order of jdants including 21 Moriud;i',iMjr- 
meoodia, - Hydnophytum, 1 Hypobatkwa, 
20 Mephitidia, 2 Yangueria, '7 Guette^^ 
2 Timonins, 8 Hamiltonia, 1 Leptodcntdi 
1 Jlyouiiiia. 

GUEVO UPAS, or Valley of Poison, i^^ 
the side of the volcano Papaudayaug) inJ»f»- 
It is 500 feet below the ruu of tbeolderttfi 
which is now tlie Telaga-bodas orWbiia 
Lake. It is a snmll bare place with maaj 
crevices from which carbonic acid is ponreJ. 
and many dead animals, dogs, cats, sqiiirwU 
rhinoceros, tigera, birds and snakes ersiKi 
in it BUsmore, pw 53. 

GUI' A. Hind. Antennaria contorta- 

GUGAL HiNH. of Chenab, Lahattl, Ac. 
Puvia ludica, ludiau hoi*se chesuat. 

GUGAIRA. HiMD. Caiey* 
Roxh. Rheedd W. ^ A. • 

CJUGAL Hr.ND. Dolomiaft niicw«P- 
hala, also Myr.slno Africana. 

G UG AL. A term applied in India, to tbo 
fragrant resins of sevenl trees, also to tte 
trees themselves. The xesin is also cali£>i 
Gugal-kH-gond, or the gam of the gogal ti«- 
it is the fragrant gum resin of BaUainodeB- 
dron Roxbuighii, the Ainyris sgiiM»M» 
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GUHTA. 



GUILANDIKA BONDUC. 



vfcidiSiipVntifbl in tbe Ajmeer hills, | OUHYAGA, nervante of Guyen, tlie 

vhich jielcls««i fragrant f(nm resin uKed \ formed deity of riches— into Ruch being* 
wnd famisrations by the brahmins ; it- in j the diirk roiiIa of men, addicted in thift; 
doribt the Bdellium of the ancients. It has world to selfisli pfratifieation, transiiligrate* . 



Similarity to myrrh ; w Q»ed hIho in fla- 
lifwietlikai in ghee : in one of the ingre- 

nti in the in cense or " dhoop.**— -G^n. 
Top. p. 18'i. See Gum. Grnggihun. 

U GCHI. Hivn. "Rmssira rnpn. 
il'GGAH or Ghnrghar. An atil.ueut of 
I Inwer Saiuwati. 

jCUGL Hind. Samsarea Horocephala. 

|G' GIL. Janipems communis. 
iUGGlLAM. Tel. Bdollium. Tl.is is 
iime name as the word Cln^nl, and in 



~3roor, p. 108. See Sati. 

GUIA KHUTAL A Bokharian hakint 
present«dDr. Honigberger with ahard,pitoh-- 

like plaster spread nn a small pieoeofred linen 

which he pretondod had been propnred in 
China', ami which wns capable ot removing 
every kind of pain, simply by application. 
One and the mrae planter serves for several 
cases. The form is sqnaro, three or four 
inches in diameter ; each of them bears a 



Chinese seal. Accord incf to the assertion of 
Knation, when applied to a tree, indicates j the hakim its constitaent parts are sweet 
! ir planis, as gn;;^^ehim chettn, ^gi- 1 nil and lithai^, the latter, as an impalpa* 
trains, Kon. Gaggoln or Sala, is ble powder, is added to the former. The 
> robnsta and Gnggilapn chettn, is | Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain ; 
f^tliagiabrathe combinations of the word ' without exception, mnst yield to its appli- ' 



being applied to trees yielding resins. 
\RAndhr. 

r'GGUR. A river near Knnni Majra 

Subathoo district, mnning near Baj- 
in the Umballah district. 
:GlLaUoGUGULA. Si.no. B'delliam. 



or Griha Sena. Griha Sridhara. 
^iad. See Inscriptions, p. 889. 

C^HTRWAR, also written gaharwar, a 
■ Hajpoota fonndinDernMnngnlpoor, 



cation. It should be applied as near as possi 
ble to the afTeoted part ; for instance, in head- 
ache, it onght to be applied on both temples 
or on the forehead, in ear-ache behind the 
ears; in canons tooth ache a small piece ' 
should be put into the hollow of the tooth. 
It acts as a rubefacient, without blistering. 
— Dr. Honitfberger, p. 282. 

GUICOVVAH, a feudatory chieftain of 
India who resides at T^aroda. tlie capital of 



in Mirzapoor have been oonTerted 
eMioBsduism and those of Mahaioh in 

poor are reckoned an inferior hrnnch. 
c efof the Gnharwar, reside*! at Bidjy- 
a Jew miles to the west of Mii /.apoor, 
tbe liberality of tbe British Govern- 
(MUed him to keep np some show 
ecfability. At the time of the first 
ition of Henares by the British he was 
tive froin the tyranDv and oppression 
Goutnm Bhoonhar, who had expelled 
Gibsrwar fionily in A. D. 1768. The 
i^^nu may be considered one of the 
^ interesting races of the Upper Pro- 
^yet much obscnrity hangs over their 
•pn and lineage. They are recorded 
••gtHeSSroyifcl tribes of Kajpoots and 
t Hid to be of the same family as the Bat. 
* " di whom it is said they never inter- 

KUinf^ Siipp. Gloss 
Gl HWARA. iiiND, A swinging cradle. 

^' H\A. Saxs. in hindn mythologv, 
i^tbe goddess Sati burst, and the gods 
^ vomb came forth, this part of her 
7 Wl^ in Nepal, where, at a place called 
"TMt'ban, they continue to be devoutlv 
j'npH.— H'tf/erd Moor, p. 108. See 



the teri-itory left to liim. The family are 
/Gaimow7Canonr ftnd BiU^^^^^ cowherd race, and formed part of 

^ntniiboab. The Guhnrwar of K'hera Mahratta confederacy, to whose 

snpremacy the British anoceeded, and the 
Guicowar of Baroda then came under British 
control. See Baroda, Gaekwar,Gas6rat| India 
Kattvwar. 
GiJIENNE. SeeRhodia. 
GUILAKDINA BONDUG. JAim, W, ^A. 

GMslpinis bondne, RozB. | r.nilAndina bonda- 

I collft, Flem. 

Xnta Koraoja, Bent., f Katkamnj, Hind. 



n 
n 



Nnta, 
rtaclirlia, 
Gotchkn, 
Gndgoga, 

Oral leaved Nicker 

Tree, Eifo. 
Nata Karaija, Hind. 
KatkalQs, „ 

Katkftmnj»a, ,. 



Siigargota, Uahb.' 
Karetti, Kolui^i, MaliaXm 
Pnticaraja, Sams. 
Kobayratchie, 
Kirbnt, Sind. 
Koombooroo wel, Sinqh. 
Kalumawnl mtiya, „ 
Kalichi maram, TaM. 
Gnrhclm ch«'tt\i, 

A great tliornv rlimbcr, with yellow flow- 
ers and with long bnar-like trailing and 
climbing shoots. It grows in the East and . * 
West Indies; commoner in Bengal than ^ 
Madras and is grown in the Archipelago. 

BouihwKnt. fCnfcnlenra. HiNP. is the seed 
ofGnilandinaboT»dncolla,an irregularly round, 
grey seed, the almond or kernel is white, 
very hard, and intensely bit^; gets a : 
blood red colour from nitric acid. Mr. Pid- 
dini^ton detected in tbe nnts, oil, starch, ^ 
sugar and reaiu ; farther analysis is desira* 
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GTTINEA GRASS. 

Ue. Bondac nnt io the commonest; anti- 
periodic in the Bazaar medicines of Benf^l, 
and it is undoubtedly one of considerable 
utility, espooially in oonvalescence from 
fever. If it do sot stop the paroxysm 
tbe first time it seldom failR the second. 
The ootnmon way of exliibiting this 
Bubstanco is to ^ve of tlio nut finely pow- 
dered, and of black pepper, each (> to 20 
grs. three timen daily. 

Bmduo Niti OH. GAliohi kai yeonai, Tam. 
is mentioned by Ainslie, as useful in cou- 
ynlsions and pals3^ Trvines Med. Top. f>f 
Ajmlr. J fid. Ann. Med. Sci for April 18-5t), 
p. 192. Roxb. FhrT. Indi. MacgiUicrai/ Voy- 
age, Vol. I p. 105. Drf. /. L. Sfewarl, Jf.D., 
Birdwoodt CShaughnetty, Indian AimaU^ 
1^0. 0. 

GUBIAUVE. Fb. Althiea albnrras. 

GUINDY. A bamlet and country seat 
of tbe governor of Madras. 

GUuYEA. See India, Kayaboka, Kew 
Guinea, Papuan. 

GUINEA FOWL. This bird is believed 
to bo descended from tbo Nnmiilri ptilorliyna 
of the hot arid partes of E. Al rica, but it has 
become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and baa there become small with black legs. 

Tbe Gninea fowl is the Bohemian of the 
barn-yard. They are hardy, and prolific and 
are valuable in j^rdens, ns they rarely 
scratch the ground, are eager in their search 
for insects, and, with a scraping motion of 
tbeir bill, gather the seeds of grasses. 

GUINEA GRASS, Pftnienm jumentomm 

has been cultivated to a considerable extent 
in India and Ceylon, with moro or less 
8Q0ce«s according to the care and atten.. 
tion bestowed on it. When well mannred 
and kept clear of weeds it grows loxn- 
•riantly and admits of being cnt every 
six week or two months. A small patch, 
near Colombo, which, beginning with 
aboat three quarters of an acre was 
gradually extended to about an acre and a 
half, and fur seven or eight years, sup- 
plied 3 or 4 milch cows, and from 5 to 7 
horses continually with all the gniss requir- 
ed for their consumption and latterly 
left a surplus which was dried for bea- 
ding and hay. When first planted it fre- 
quently attains a height of even 9 feet, and a 
stalk taken promiscuonsly from a small patch 
planted lately in Oombaconum measured 10 
feet 4^ inches in lesgth, bat nvhen cut two or 
three times it grows thicker but not so high. 
It is exceedingly excellent feeding for horses 
and cattle. 



GUJAR 

fer the dry gi asF; roots supplied by the gis 
cutters. Tt sliould not be given to c«M 
fresh, bnt the supply for one day shoaldl 
cut tbe dfi^ previous, and it sbonld not' 
cut too olose to the groimd, bnt tbe s>U 
ought to be left 7 to 9 incbe^high. It ii 
good plan to move the grofond between i 
roots every time the gra.s8 is cut, and i 
ground shon Id Im* heavily' manured afWrove 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardjr a; 
may be easily propagated. It reqnii 
abundant moisture bnt will not live in ts 
whicli is at all marshy. It answers \n 
plant4?d in small tufts 1 foot 0 in. to d 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools fit 
6 inch to 1 foot in diameter. Spry'* Si 
gestiops p. 15 Mr. OaUhoM m LUeru, MJR 
See Graminaceao : Grasses. 

GUITAR. A musical instrument siniil 
to the Cithera, supposed to have obtain 
its name from tbe Sih-tara, the three stria 
ed«and supposed to be the source of tinirai 
guitar. 

GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. D.C.WJ 

Gulzotia abvssinica, Cass, i .Jntrfm AbyssinifiK, Si 
Polymnia Abysiiinica, L. I HelianthiutoIeifer,W«t 

„ frondoBa, Brvck. 
Vcrhofiiiia saliva, RoxB. 
Partheiiium luti-um,Spii. 
Heliop«iRpIatygl<niaa,CAa. 
Totrapronotheoa Abys- 

aiuiua, Lkdeb. 

The Flani 



BamtiUa oleiliM*. D. 

BiiphthahniUB nm- 

tilla. Buc 
Anthemit mnorauii^ 

Bm 



Kala-ttl } liamtil, Bkng. Ulisi. Valisi, V«i«- 

HiKD. Mia, 

Ooohello, Tam. 

The QU. 

Kala Til-ka-icl, IIind. ] Valisaln nnna, 

The seed of this plant in sha|)e is \ik 
tbo black cummin seed, and asweettast^ 
oil is manufactured from it and uMd 
nearly the same purposes as the Sesaraoi 
Tt is procurable in the Naggur Division < 
Mysore at Rs. 3-8 per nianud, bnti>C'>i 
sidered inferior to Scsamum or gin^ljoi 
The seeds yield about 34 per ceot. ofeil«whi^ 
sells at about 1 Od. per gallon. It is export^ 
under the nanje of Niger seed. It 
shipped to London exporimentaliy in 
It is grown in very ]:\rii;e quantitieJi inC'ioi 
Nagpore, being a favourite crop, of eu 
cultivation, and giving good retains. 
Kfh. Jwr. Rrpoi t of 1855. Cal CaL 1862. 

GUJU-DUNTU. S.\xs. from g^ja. « 
elephant, and dantA, a tooth ; tiif el< 
phaat V}othed i a name of the hio^u gi| 
(laneab. i 

GUJANANA. Sans, ikvm g»jm<» 
pbant, and anana» the face, 
and is generally' preferred by QUJAH, the name of a race spr«>" 
them to the ordinary country rrrass, though through Hindustan who are supposed I 
horses which are hard worked seem to pre- | have given their name to the Gi^jertt 
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GUJI. 

rict of the Panjab and to ilio country of 
jujarak Tiiey are well known agi'icniturists 
lh the North Western Provinces. Whether 
}f ibe hinda or mahomedan fkith, thej, 

'verjwhere, prefer pastarage to the plongh, 
die Gajar, are numerouR, everywhere, in the 
Sikii territory, and the Gujuru, in Kashmir, 
ire shepherd proprietors, mid to haTo come 
Vom Ghuerat in the Papjab. Thej live in 
ojj-honses, in recesses at the foot of the 
Punjal, and in tin? woods. The Gujur are 
I Quroerons triix; in the Pniijab, probably 
it primitive antiqnity. They have not 
loBt the pastoral habits of their race, thonj^h 
ihpv devote rnnch attention to ajj^icnltnre, 
l they are more industrious and less 
1 lulatory than their brethren of Hindustan. 
Prof«nor Wilson says some of them profess to 
descend from Rajput fathers by women of in- 
Tt r; : castes. Sir John Malcolm says the 
O ijarhave raised thenisolves to power by 
maun not dissimilar to those used by the 
J it Almost all the thieves in Hindnstan are 
•^f thia tribe,— In 1857, in the Revolt, in 
India, the whole of the Gujar villages 
around Delhi, rose for plunder. The instant 
tbe strong arm of government vras re- 
•■wed, these afid other predatory races 
'«»'«ned their ancient habits. — Wilson Jtdlns- 
•tt^. Mdcohns SHchs, p. 1 SC. EUioVs Supp. 
Qiottary. Rhc. oj'lwvt. ></ Jmlia. 

GUJfiRAT, a town in lat. 32' 32' N., 
iong. 74*> 3* B., in the Jech doab of the 
Ponjsbon the Rotss toad, between the Che- 

f;«nb and Jheluin, at eight miles from the 
^'gbt banjc of the Chenab. It is also the name 
ofa district in the Punjab. Near the town 
we British in 1846« gained a hattle OTor the 
^^^BmutelVrMemoir, p. 85. 

GUJERAT, a peninsnia in the K. W. 

corner of the peninsula of India, bounded 
J»" the south and east by the Gulf of Cam- 
^y, on the north by the Gulf of Cutch, and 

' the west by the Arabian Sea and North 
Indian Ocean. It belongs in part to theBri- 
*'>^h, bnt has many native feudatories. The 
^Jmato of Gnjerat, J^ehar, Doab, Delhi, and 
««lwa resembles that of the States of North 
^ ?ypt, and North Syria. Its chief towns aie 
Almiedabad, Canibay, Kaira, and Pattan 
^'•mnath, and a larrrp portion of it is known 
J^** Kattyawar. The lanrruage spoken, called 
<»".i^rati, is a dialect of Hindi. The inhabi- 
'^lits are of very varied origin.— See Goojarat, 

ndia. Government* Hahratta, Kattjawar, 
iuticriptions. 



GVIj. 

OUJJU KANNE KOMALI, T«t. Boer> 
havia stellata. — 

OUJJU HAMIDI. Tel. also Mamidi 
chettn. Tel. var. of Mangpfera indica — 

Linn. Dwarf roangro. 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tel. Cocoa 
nucifera. — Linn. The huiuU variety, growing 
in Ceylon. Gnjjain Telugn, means "short ' 

GTJJ.PIPAU. according U) Dr. Irvine, is 

supposed to hv. tlie root of Borassus flabel- 
liformLs, bro\i<;lit troni Cabnl : is jistringent. 



HiKD, wheal and barley aown 



GUJI. 
together, 

GUJI. Bgho. Climbing bedyotis. Hedyo- 

«> iicandens, 
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and is given in medicine, to promote digen- 
tton : one seer oosta two rupees. Qen, Med» 

Top. p. ]'\r,. 

GUJ-PKKPUL or gnj-pipar Beng. is the 
sliced dried fruit of PuthoH officinalis. Poten- 
tilla officinalis, syn. of Scindapsus offi- 
cinalis.— >9«&o<l. Cfeneral Med, Top. p. 185. 

GUJRA, or Soomnrmn, bracelets made 

of coloui'ed thread, worn at the Maharmni. 

GUKKAR or Kuhkar, or Ghnkar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud uf Ghazni^ 
inhabiting the Salt Riinge or Johd monn- 
tain.H between the Indus and the Behut 
(HydMspe.^.) The CJ ukker, Gugj?er, and other 
aborif^iiies of Hazura have most of them 
l)een mastered by Patlian invaders from 
beyond the Indns. The Mognl, and snb- 
Hequcntly the Doorani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foiled, at length nominally accom- 
plished their subjugation by stirring up in> 
temal faction and by the perpetration of 
acts of cruelty and treachery. — Rec Govt, of 
Lulia. See Kahkar. Khyber, 608, 6l7. 

GUKKR. Se Behcra. 

GUii. Bknq. Guz. Hind- Peks. Arose, 
in combination, a flower, &c. hence.—- 
Gnlab. Hind, rose-water. Boaa eentl* 

r«>lia, K. Jiiacroph vlla. 
(biin) i^ulab. iiind. Rosa macro- 
phylla. 

Onl-abbaa. Hind. Mirabilis jalapa. 
Gnl-abban. Hind. Cdonr of Manrel of 

Pern, magenta colour. 
Guhihe. Hind. Trifolium Indicnm. 
Galab ghurei. Hind. Rosa brunoois. 
Gulabi. Hind. Crotalaria medicaginea^ 

0. medioinalis. 
Golab-i-rancf, pink colour. 
Gulab-i-8ud-barg. Pers, Rosa centifolia. 
G ttlab-j a Ml , a IsoOttlab-jamnn and Onlabi- 
jam. Duk. Engenia jambos. — Linn, 
Gnlab jangli Rosa bnrmanniana). 
Gnlab-ka-atr. Hind. Otto of Roses. 
Gul-ab-ka-pani. Guz. Hind. Rose water. 
Gnl-ab-ka-phnf. Hind, the Boaeflowec. 
Gnl-ab-panh. Rone water sprinkler, a 
bottle from whioh VQse water iji 

sprinkled. 
Galab-Kiru. Hind. Rosa centifolia. 
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GULAB SING. 

Gnl-i-dar-chinl. Smilax Cliina. 
(Jiil-i-gul ab. The Koso watttr rose. 



Gul-i-nan. ? Hind. ? Cedrela iooiia? 
Galistan, a rose garden. 
GuUi-snrkh. Rosa oentlfolift. 
Gnl-jafri. Hind. Pcrs. Taget«fl pntnla. 
Gul-kliaira. Hind. AUliaea roBea, also 

Lavutcra CHchemiriana. 
Gnlkhand. Hind, ooiuenreof vows. 
Gal-i-kiTia. Peru. Pandamis odoratiii- 
Himus. 

Gul-i-kysn. A flower wliich grows in 
the Punjab, from which a yellow dye 
is produced, with which they dye the 
shawl wool. 

Gnl nrnkhiual. Hiod. Gomphrena glo- 
bo.'sa. 

Gul-nasar, kn1-nasht<ar. Hind. Erytiiri- 

na arboreBoena. 
Gnl-pHighambari. Hind. Aroehia 

euliioides. 
Guli-pirtta. Hind. Pisfaria vem. 
Gal-8eoii. Hind. Gul-^wati. Rosa 

glaodalifera. 
Gnl-shahbo. Hind. Poliaathns tabe- 

rosa. 

GuUahan. Hind. Erantliemum palchel- 
lom 

Gvlshandai, Hind. Talipa stellata. 

Gul aparlie. Hind. Arnebia echioides. 
Gul Hutei. Hiod. Matricaria ohamo- 
rnila. 

GnltoD. Hind. Cedrela tooea. 

(itil zer Hind. Calendula officinnh'fl. 

Gul-hanu, embroidered rod silk cloth, 
GUL, fire-halls for the hooka, a piece 
of hot clmrcoal for lighting the pipe or 
hooka ; alno the oinder, or ref om that eomM 
from a hooka, pipe or ohilam, when smoked 
onf. 

GULA. Mal. Sugar. 
GULABA.PU. Tam. Roro. 
GULABATU. MALiT. Candy. 
GULABATAN. Properly Ealabatan. 

Gold einhroiderv. 

GULAii SING was the raja of Jamn in 
the time of Banjit Sing. He wm a Dogra 
nyput, brother of raja Dhian Singh, 
and "raja Suchif Sini^li. He wa.s cruel, 
tyrannical and exacting, but tolerant in re- 
ligious matters. After the Sutlej campaign, 
the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, 
left tlic British Government in posaenion of 
the hill and plain country, between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlci. and of the hill conn- 
try between the Bcastuid the Indus, includ- 
ing the proyinceK of Giiahm«« and Hnsara. 
The British Government conferred on Gulab 
Sing, t«?rritorie.s in the hills, and rocofj^iized 
his independence. Gulab Sing began lite as a 
horseman in a troop commanded by jemadar 
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GUL-BADAN. 

Klioosbal Sing, then tho favour If e obamW^ 
Iain of Runjeet Sini^ He soon raised hir> 
8elf to an independent command, in whick 
he disfcingnished himself by making priaoaer 
Agar Kban, chief of Ri^aoree. For this ssr- 
vico the principality of .Tnmmoo was cor- 
fcrred on his lamiiy and Gulab Sin^r took ap 
his residence in Jummoo, whence he jsooa 
extended his aathority over his rajpoot 
neighbours, and eventuaUy into Ijndakfc 
He to»)k an imjiortant part in the neo^ott*- 
tiona which followed the buttle of Sobrao*. 
A separate treaty was concluded wiA 
him at Umrirsir, on 16th March 184C 
which pnt him in possession of al! th* 
hill country and its dependencies between 
the Indus and the Ktivee, including Cbnrafa* 
and excluding Lahonl, on pay ment of ae rtii 
ty-five lakhs of Be., and in exchange for thi 
Cis-Ravee portion of Chnmba. By asnbcc^ 
quent armngement, in 1847, Chumba c«ii.* 
again entirely under the British Government 
In 1857 maharajah Gnlab Stngdied. a«d wv 
sQccceded by his son Bnnbeer Suif^to 
whom the right of adoption was prnnrant/v-J 
by snnnnd, and the chief now holdn Hvn*r 
over Casbmir, Jammu, Kishtwar, Ziingskar. 
Ladakh and Balti. PrtMej'^s AntiqnUirs, 
Thinnns ; AUcheitonM Treaties. 

GULA-CHIX. DDK. Plnmiorla alba. 
GULAL. Hind, a red powder forme«1 o*" 
barley flour or rice floor, or flour of th<* 
water nnt, Trapa bispinosa, tinted wilfc 
sappan wood, or sanders wood, much 
tin-own about in the Ram Nami and in the 
Holi f»!f?tivHls of tho hindoos. 

GLL-AMBARI Bbno. Hind. A ssrt 
of bright lilao, in which the erhnm 
and the bine are not thoroughly combined, 
so that there is the effect of a * shot.' 

GUL-ANAll. Hind. Flowers, Ponict 
granatnmof scarlet-color pomegranate flower. 

GULANCH. HMD. Tinosporia eordi. 
folia. j 

GULANCHA. Bkvo also Godanoba 
Hlsd. Hoot and stem of Cocculuscordifoliu^ 
— D. 0. Menispermnm cordifoliam. It in 
intensely bitter. A transverse section \» Terj- 
pnrous and radiated. A decoction is a valu.^- 
ble bitter tonic and alterative, dose nn< 
ounce flavoured with honey thrice daily, 
is the Paehana preparation of the natxTt 
physician. — O^Shaugknemf Beug. Jftor., p^ 
277. 

GULAR. Hind. Ficus o^lomerata, Kath 
gular. Hind, is the Ficu8 cunia. 
GULARIGH. Hmo. See Gorcha. 
GULATTL HiNDw DoUohos nniflom* 

Horse -gnim. 

GUL-BADAN. P£BS. A red silk cloth 
for ladies' trousers. 
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OOOIiGBEAN. 

GiniiBAHAR. HiNu. Grislea tomentosa. 
* Cri BAJI or Gul-abbw*. UotD. and 
p-k Mirnbilis jalapa. 

GCL BEL. DuK. MeuiKpermum cordi- 
Mm 8T0. of Cooonliw oordifolia*. — D, 0, 
^ULBHIKGA. Hwo. Hemp. The flower 
kubg or femaln plant of the hemp. 
Wbhiaga-i-hihisht, a 8weetmc»t. 

' GULBODLA. Himd. of Hasans Stercnlia 

^LCHAXD. Hind. Gardenia florida. 
GOOL-CHIKI, Chrysantbemom IncUcam. 
bdian chrysanthemum ; Ghnatmaa- 

KtT. 

jULCHETUR, a famous field at Thtics- 
'.close to the Grand Ti uuk Uoad i about 
liiilei soath of Umbatla. 
GOD. Dan. Sw. Gold, 
ca DAODI. Hwo. ayn. of Chryaan- 

jTjm Inoicuni. 

iriDAR. Hind. Cedrelatoona. C. serrate. 
LDAUDl Ghrybautheraum ludicam. 
~iDKR. Hind. Staphylea emod. 
LEEZ-SHAH. A MobnrruTO fuqeer. 
^tlLERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior 
SfciLrwiru drawing. 

GILFS L\ INDIA. The chief are the 
Oti) fCambay, S. E. of Guzerat ; of Cutch, 
noi^oiGazerut : the two aouthern prongs 
>ttQlim form tiie Galf of Bosni which 
^IMiei three degrees northward into the 
Wflirf the i.sland. Ite entrance ia about 
A ffile* wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 
^■^ bead it again. ex{>auds to 4t> miles. 
Tilt Gmt Watt of Cliina ends at the Gnlf of 
W tnog. The Oalf of Tadjoura, was des- 
dby LieoteiiantBarkcr I. N. Bores occur 
Jjonthem Asia ou several rivers, in the 
of Cambay. in the Gaiivfcs, the irawaddy 
^Uaog and on some China riTors. 
" WEED. Fnens natans or the Sar- 
is found in large masses between the 
.l«Uof 18= and 34° of North latitude, 
it? utmost eastern limit extendinp: to 
E.L.. It is of a greenish yellow colour, 
lodtat on theFlorida reefs, bat continiies 
iTeg«tate as it floats abont in the oiroalar 
pTentg after it has been torn from its at- 
K^ioent. The masses pive shelter to a 
|tU number of fisb, moHusksand crustacean 
N^ils. Facus natans, is the Gnlfweed* 
pi<^ tATelleis to and firam India, meet with 
^tLeAtbatic. 

[GUL^AJUB A. Flowers of gajnba from 

•'tt'Uy: cooling, iu various mixed prescfip- 
one seer cost« two and a halif rupees. 
h- ifed. Tm., p. 136. 

IGOOLQEEAN, Goolgooleean, or Gool- 
mh swollen rice nixed with moilasBes 
into balls. 
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GULU. 

GULGAZRANG Him Crimson brown, 

maroon. 

GULGULA. A town near Bamian, des- 
troyed by Changes Khan, ht a compara- 
tively modem period. Changes Khan, from 

some cause not now remembered, hcwq; 
highly exaiipei-ated will) the people, came 
upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the' sword, and oYertnmed and de- 
molished the place. It is said that at a day's 
journey from Bamian, to the south west, were 
the remains of an extensive fortress, called 
Band-i-Berber, erected near a large lake. 
Moorcrojt'if 'IVaveU^ Vol. II. p. from 387 to 
398. 

GULHAR. Hind. Nympha lotus. 
GULI. Hind. Argyreia speciosa, 8wi, 
GULL Guz. also nil, Gi /. Indigo. 
GULL HiNO. DuKH. Coml. 
GULI. Tkl. Capparis grandis. Lifts. 
GUL-I-BADAWURD. HiNO. Gardnns- 
nutans. 

GUL-I-BANAFSHA, violet Howers. 

GUL-I-GULAB, rose- flower. 
GlTfi-I-GULAB. A series of fortiv'^scs 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Gkitf, 
about five fursangs from Bchbehan, and the 
river Kheirabad, the Ab-i-Sherin or In- 
dian River, flows close to the foot of the rock 
on which they are built, on© fort above the 
other. 

GUL-I-GHAPISH. Hurn. Flowers of 

Gentiana sp. 

GULILL Hixn. Flngpea lencopyms. 
GUIi-I-lZKHAli. HuiD. Andropogon 
iwamncusa. 
GULIVINDA. Til. Abrnsprecatorius. 

LtlMI. 

GULKHAND. Goz. Hmo. Conserve of 

Roses. 

GUL-KESU, flowers of the dhak tree, 
Butea frondosa. 

GUL KHAIBA, Malva rotnndifolia. 
GULKTJNDAL. Hikd. of Jamuj stercn- 
lia villosa. 

GUL LA, life grain or com, money, pro- 
perly Ghillah. » , . , , 
GULLA,GILA,GADDL Tel. A kind of 

grass, not identified. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. A form of sa- 
lutation, the embracing described in Scrip- 
ture, as falling on the neck. 

GOOLLKK, Coral. Vide Tusbeeb. 
GULLKK AFREEDEE. See Khyber, 

pp. 510 and 511. _ 

GULLBM CHBTTU. Tm- Cappans 

graudis- — Linn. 

GULLKli. DUK. Ficns racemosa. 

GULU. PuK. Coral. Red coral. 
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GUH. 

OUL-MASITFIB. Hikd. Pen. Knsnnibba, 

CaarthaniuA iinctorius. 

GUL.MKDAK. Hind. Jacynth, bat ge- 
rrially niiderstood to be aa imitation gem 
of a deep orange color. 

GULMURG. See Kealamir. 

^GULUBAND, anjtbing worn in* any 
way abont the neek.— DreBB, properly (Hlli- 
band. 

GULONCHI. Hind.? A tree of Cho<a 
Nagpore, with hard, white timber.— Ccd. 
Oal, Kit,, 186*2. • 

GITL SANJUD. HiHO. Elnagnns con- 
fer^A. 

GULPISTA. Pers. Bazgand. Guz. 
Hind, galls produced on the Pistachio tree 
(Pittwi* ▼era), a native of the South of 
Europe, and of Asia. They are imported 
into Bombay from ihe Persian Gulf, and 
nre nsed in medicine by the natives of In- 
dia. — Faulhner, Birdwood. 

GUL-TAKIA, or Gii-day, a pillow for the 
cheek, properly GaUtakiah. 

GITLUBAN, or Gulnwan, from Gnln, 
Kashmiri, a flock, horse grazers in Knsh- 
mir, descendants of tho warlike Chakb, the 
warriors of Kashmir who opposed the iuva- 
of Akbar. 

GULIT. Hind. Cannabis sativa. 

GULUNGA ?-Hemp. 

GULUSU ? Tel. an articlo of Jewellery. 

GULUWAN of Kashmir. See Galabaa 
Bidia^ p. S87. i 

GULWAIL. DuK. Cocculus eordifolius. 

GULTMABA. Can. Bhamnus jnjuba. 

GUK. 



GommB, Fr. Gut ah painty MaLAT. 

Ciuinmi, Gkb. Coma, Sf. 

Gond, 6VB Iliyp. PiRini, Tam. 

Gemroa, Ix. Banka, Til. 

J igata. „ 

Gums and resins, are divisible into Gams, 
Gum Resii^ji and Besins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in at- 

Coliol. 



GUM. 

Gam arable, A c a e ia snndrs. 

Konda Taagedn jtgata.Acaoia lyloewpa 

Bel-gam, ^gle uarmelofl. 

Mutty pal, AilnnHinsMalabariff 

Gnm Arabic .. ...Albizzia odoratissis 

Kalabauda j igata, Aloe perfuliata. 

Meisakshi...... Amyris oommiphoii 

Cssbew Anacardium oeeidc 

tjile. 

Neem-gnm, Azadirachta indicn. 

Myrrh (moor)...... ••.Balsamodeadron mj 

rha. 

Bdelliam (googul), ...Balsamodendron o] 

rha. 

El ipi, • •••Bassia longifolis. 

Pachontee, • , elHpticn. 

Bauliiin'a ^nm Banbiiiia parvifl >n 

Oiibunum (naleh gond)Boswellia tliuriteni, 

Booroo^ra gam Bombax HsIsbMict 

Polas, Modagrn guni...BQteafrondo«a. 

Jilledu jigata,... Calotropis gigaslWi 

Tanged a jigata, ••• ...Cassia anricalata 

Gum of Chloroxylonswietea 

Cordia rothii. | 

Katira gam .Goohlospemnin g| 

s^am. j 

Gnm,.««...... •••• Conocarpas hti&Iii 

Palajy oaoutchouc, ...Cryptostegis gna 

flora. 

Kuttimundoo, Eaphorbia kuttiiua 

doo. 

Wood apple gUlB,.«....Fcronia elcpbntiid 

Assafetida, • . 1 'c rula nsafetiik ( 

Caoutchouc, Ficus elastia. 

Marri jigata, ,.Fica8 indica. 

Attior medi jigata, ...Fious raoemoia 
Dekamnnnee,... ... •••Gardenia Inotda 

Gamboge, Gkircinia pictoris. 

Gutta percha, • ...Isonandra pntfa 

Vutta tbamara, Macaranpra iiinif^. 

Mamidi jigata,... Mangifera indica. 

Pogada jigata^ ••Mimusopi elengl 

Moringagnm, Moringa pteiygoipi 

ma. 



Gum Resins, Injing compounds of gtim and j Assafootida (hing), ...Xartbex a<t«r(«tida 



resins, are partially soluble in wat+^r, partly 
in aloohol ; the gammy matter being Hepa- 
rated by one, and the resinous matter by the 
other. 

Resins arc soluble inspirits, from which 
they arc, in a considerable proportion, sepa- 
rated by water. The resins melt on the ap- 
plication of heat, but not so the gams. The 
chief gam produeing treei, &c. of Southern 
Asia are : 

Babool gum, Tumma, Acacia arabica. 
Kat or Kheir gum, ... „ catechu. 
VeUvela-pisin,..,... ... „ forrugiuca. 

Dirisana ^m,.., • „ sirissa. 

Gnm aiabii^ „ specioto. 



Oodi gum, Odina wodier. 

Devardam j igata, Phy llanthostiirbiiHi 

Gum mastio,. ...Pistacia atlsotiai 

It »f ■••••••..•.. fi cabalica 

,t M ••• , lenH«n75. 

Gum arabic, Prosopis spu ifjera, 

1, „ ..Pranus armeoiaca. 

KinO| .•••Pteroosipns mifl 

pinnk 

Gum of. .•••Seliz capres. 

Somida jigata,., Svrietenia febnfog* 

Neredu jigata, Syzyginm jambolui 

Gambler, Uncaria gambir. 

Keekar gam...... Vachelia famesiul 

Ghoar-kulU, -.Soynwda Mdv^ 

m • 
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GUM. 

...Sterculia urens. 
...Xaiithoxvlou hoatile. 

(liiifV.. ZizjphasjojalMi* 

Besmt and Qum MuHea. 

linSn^iaoib resin. 

mnon i*cn m 0 osh ik. 

fiber, Eahroba....... Catch, Assam and 

Kema^u. 

tiiBe,...„ ^.Bombay from Africa. 

flioiiiyLobaij Straits, Samatra. 

a kind of, ...Malabar. 

; ;t 1 >uc, ....Ficus elasticu, Assam. 

Sjouiiroos, Valeria ludica,Cauara 

met, JUL and 

ttoonia,... ... .....Sborea robusia, Bala- 

Bore, foot of Hi- 
nialuvM. Cauarimn 
Btriuium. 

WtfOil,Kelon-ka- 

IL......* •Cedras deodara, Hi- 
malaya. 

0iiriam,.«« 



I 



spMim, 

Percba,....'.. ., Ihonaudra, Singapore. 
Hostajee Bombay. 

'^'^i 

(Hoor), Balsamodendron my* 

rrba. 

jtew(6oogul),... „ 
■iRn(Salebgond)BoswelIia tbnrifera. 

[■ntioe, Pinas wcelsa, reain. 

vpiBradam, «•• .••Yateria Indica, Ca- 

nara 

• ^,.ljei'rbho()in. 

MelauorriiuBa usitata, 



^ 



"MiViGnndaba- 

Pinnfi longifolia, Seha- 

•raupore. 

''^ Oil, Garjun, 

W»onatel, Dipterocarpos turbi- 

nakifly ic,, Gbitta- 

-srraiala maram. Tarn. .Aoaria arabioa, 
gum well known, procurable iuabujidance. 

^id&ilee maram. Tam. Acacia catechu, 
^oia dark coloured, sweetish tasted. 

xnaram Acacia ferruginea, gam 
' ft his tree does not seem good. 

Virnv varjay maram. Aca«ia odora- 
t'^ima, tlie finer specimens, a fine gum, 
yvTf like good gum ^rabic, obtainable 
ia aboodanoe. 

^wui galli maram. Aracia snndra, very 
?'>od, pleasant tasted aud adhesive. 
Wlva pissin. ^gle niarmalos. A fine j 
pore Bweet tasted gam, much re.sem- 
bBng and fitted to form a good sabsti- 
Ut« for gam arabic, for which it is sold 
•n the bazaar mixed with other gams — 
oolj obtainable in small quantities. 



GUM. 

Peru maram. Ailantlms excelsa, 

ly deserves the name of pum, it 

rather rennoos than gummy. 
Vapnm maram. Asadirachta i&dioa, a 

pretty good gum, well tasted and ia 

mixed with other sorts and sold aa gam 

arable — abundant. 
EUipi maram. Bassia longifolia, a dirty 

gammy sabstanoe, bat not fit for use, 

when so many better are to be had— 

smell heavy and disagreeable. 
Cataolugoo maram. Bombax raalabari- 

cum, a white, rather pure, gum. 
Avaram pinsin. Cassia auriculata, a dark 

brown dirty looking snbstance, soft and 

demulcent, but insipid in the mouth 

used as a demulcent. 
Kodawah porsh. Chloroxylon swietenia. 

A clear transparent brownish red gum, 

not very soluble and bitterish taste-^ 

does not seem good. 
Vellay iiaga maram. Conocappus 'lati- 

folia, a tine pure gum, but its qualities 

not otherwise known — used in common 

with others as gam. 
Narvali maram. Gordia rothii, gum hard 

and toaghy apparently not good as a 

gum. 

Vullam pissin. Feronia elephantum, gum 
exceedingly good, a superior gum ara- 
ble, for which itxs substitnted. 

Mah maram. Mangifera indica. The 

common mango tree yields a soft dark 
riirly looking gurn, it "lias the softness of 
boiled mdia-iubber with little or no 
solubility. When first taken into the 
mouth, it yields a somewhat lerebinthine 
flavour : it exhales an unpleasant smell. 

Mullce vemboo. Melia ftatadarftchtfti, a 
tolerable gum. 

Mnrongoo pissin. Moringa pterjgosper- 
ma gam not bad looking, soft, little 
Kolable, and not adhesive. 

Woody maram. Odina wodier, a pm 
soft sweet tasted gum. 

Vunny maram. Prosopis spioigera, gum 
dear, looks well, is largely collected as 
^ a very good gam arabic. 

Vengay maram. Pterocarpus marsnpi- 
uni, a hard brittle astringent .secretion, 
much resembling kino in its sensible 
properties. 

Choar knlli maram. (Soymida lehrifti*^ 

ga)?? Pretty clear transparent gam, 
slightly tinged with red and with a 
slight dash of bitter in the taste. 
Vellay booialli or^pootalli maram, Ster- 
culia arena, a carious gummy looking 
substance, softening in the month but • 
not having the proper adhesiveness of 
gum. It much resembles traga- 
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GUM OF CHERRV TREE. 

ca.nth« in the wny it softens in the 
mouth, and Koxhai'gli states that it was 
Bent to Earope as a sabstitnte, bat was 
not found to- answer. 
There are two leading modifications of 
gun, one of \ihich is reprcRentcd by Gura- 
arabic, and the other by Gum-tragacauth : 
there are many intermediate Tarieties, 
amongst which Cherry-tree gnm^ maj be 



GUM ARABIC. 

Primus, reseml)los inferior gum-arabic in iu 
external characters, bat is only partiiiir 
solnble in cold water. 

Gam Arable ; Gum Senegal : Gam of 
the Cherry and other stone fruit tree?: 
Gum Tragacantli ; Gum of Ba>sora fl » 
spontaneously from the braucheii and truuii 
of tbe trees prodaoing them. A kind 
of gum is extracted fipom aaeds uA 
roots hy boiling water. The various sp^ 



dititinguished and the different kinds of gums 

have been clas8^d under the generic terms j cies of the rff^nns Acacia yield thehe gam' 
of Arabine, Tragacauthine, and Cerasine, | and some of them giim-resins. Itn 
from Cerasnfl, a cherry- tree. Gum-arabic is | Acacia and its gnm-yielding properties hin 

the produce of several species of Acacia been known from the remotest antiquity 
growing in Arabia, Irnlin, Upper Efjy{)t, 
Senegal, &c., and, ii: India, the gnirjs of 
jSigle marmelos, Feronia elephantum, Aza 



deraohfa indica, Melia Aiaderachia, Odina 
wodier, and Prosopia ipioigera, are all sold 

as gura-arabic. It occurs in rounded pieces, 
or tears, and in fragments, up to the size 



The R!iitrnh-tree, mentioned by Isais^ 
and also in lOxodu'^, i.s supposed to liave bed 
an Acacia Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp- 
tian Acacia and of the white Acacia, distil- 
gnishf i, lie s;i vs, by ita white bark, whil^ 
wood, and wliitc flowers ; and from tliistiW 
his white fragrant, ointment" was prob»blf 



of a walnut, or larger; these are of irregu- made. The exudation of gum is thus ex* 
lar shape; the colour is either white, yeU plained by DeCandolle : — ** Thegnmrnynifr 
lowiah, or dark white yellow; there is I ter resides in the bark and albumen : itii 
scarcely any odour and the taste in mawkish the nutritive juice of the plant; and itse*- 



and glutinous; the sp. gr. varies from l oO 
to 1*60. It breaks readily into small in*e- 
gnUtr pieces, with an nneyen ▼itreons frao> 
tnre* It dissolves almost complrtely in 
water; 100 parts of water of iil2 * Fahr 
take np 19 parts of gum. The solution is, 
however, purer when made with eold water, 
and keeps better : it.is sometimes nsed as a 

glaze or varnisli, and for the purpose of | In conseqnencc of its enlartjoment. itdi«*'i>^^ 
giving a gloss and stiffness to ribands, ca- tho bark, which, by tlu? internal jires.'Oi*'^ 



cape, therefore, is analogous to heinorrha£j 
in animals : hence plants in which it spoots- 
neonsly occurs are always in a sickly stitt 
The mechanical cause of the expulsion oftl» 
juice is dependetit on the unt'((iial hTg7V^!^ 
trie properties of didereut jKirts of thesuis 
The wood shsorbs more moistare firani^ 
air than the bark, and hence it swells ic<!rr- 



the wood, gives way, and gummy niattertt* 
capes.*' Dr. Pereira remarks that DiCa* 
dolle*s hypothesis isqnite in confomitjvi*'^ 

facts respecting gnni tragaonnth mentK^ti*^' 
by Labidardiere, who .states that the g^Q* 
only flows in abuutiance during the uifrl-' ^""^ 
a little after snnrise. A clondy ni^'ht, ar» 
heavy dew, is, he tliiidcs. necessary 



lico, Ac. At an average of the 3 years 
anding, 1842, the gum-arabic eniersd for 
oonsnmption in the 'United Kingdom 
amounted to I8,1'7G cwts. a year. It sells 
at £ 2 to £ 14 the cwt. 

GuiQ Sonegalj from tiio island of that 
name on the coast of Africa, is largely used 
by tho calioo-printers instead of gpim-arubic. 

Gam tragacanth is the produce' of certain i production, for the shepherds of L»eb*noo 
species of Astragalus, growing iu Asia ' only go in search of this substance when 
Minor, Armenia, and Northern Persia. It is i mountain has been covered daring the nig^bt 
usnally in the form of white or yellowish I jritb thick eloads. The gnm of tbe Acacia 
semi-transparent flakes, or curled vermicnlar 1 tree flows in a liquid state from the br»ncb« 

E'soes, which are very tough and require, I and trunks, and hardens by expo'^ure; ^ 
fore they can be powdered, to be dried at i more sickly a tree appears, the moi-e gu«n" 
212 when they lose abont 10 per cent of | yields, and the hotter the weather tbswx* 
water, and become brittle* When steeped abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
in water this gum swells info a bulky niuci- mild suramor are unfavourable to the pro-iac- 
laginous mass, which, when boiled with tion of gum. According to the localitj 
Water, gradually acquires the appearance of ducing it, gum arabic is known as Turkey <^ 
a solution of ordinary gum. Gam-tragacanth Arabic gum. Barbary or Morocco gnm. S«R^ 
is nsed for some of the purposes to which gal, E}a>*t India, and Cape gnm. I*lach ' 
gum-arabic is applied. it is often sold in these varieties of tjum is employed 
the shops as gum-dran-on. In.'^tre to crapes and silks, and thomucilafJ^ 

Ciun ry-tree gum^ including that of peagh i gum arabic is largely used for this purp>** 
and afHrioot trees, and oUier species of i and for cementing into cakes the Tuunup'^ 
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GUM CATECHU. 



GUM GAMBOGE, 



Kibaseil by artists in watpi'-oolours. Traga- . MoraJabad, whenno it followed the cotirse of 
anthiniin difft'i-s from the pum of tbo Aca- ' commerce down the Ganges, and met that 



cia !£ mi being soluble in water, bat swelling 
Bp vhen placed in water, and tbiui forming a 
cikge. There is the flaky iragfaoanth and 



f'lngen 



Gam 
Arabic. 

41-906 
6788 
61*306 
a trace 



Gam Tra. 



from Nepal, so tliat both may be exported 
from* CnUontta. Of three varieties of 
cnteohn in the nu|rket8 the Aoacia oate- 

tfce Tenni/orm; the former being the variety I chu and the Gambir catechu are the best, 
tsaaljj brongbt to Britain, whihi thu latter Catechu has long V)i»en employed in India for 
ii fviamonly employed on the continent, tanning skins; its tanning properties are 
Ibis gam is gathered about the end of Jane, \ stated to be so great that skins are tanned 
Iratbe Attragalofl trngacanUia of Crete, by it in fiVe dayrf. It has also been need in 
fed »arrounding islands. The obonioal dif- India to give a brown dye to cotton ; and 
pn;vs lietween the gnrn Arabic, gum Sene- ^ cat-echu lias lately been very extensivciv em- 
pki, udgam triigacanth are as under :-— ployed in the calico-printiiig works of Eng- 
land. The salts of copper with sal-ammo- 
niac canse cateehn to yield a bronze colour, 
which is ▼evy permanent. The proto-mn* 
riate of tin produces with it a yellowisU 
brown. A fine deep bronze hue is also pro- 
duced from catechu by the perchloride of 
tin, with an addition of nitrate of copper. 
100 00 i Acetate of alumina gives abrowiy; and ni- 
trate of iron a dark-brown, grey. For- dy^ 
ing a golden coflle-brown, catechu has en- 
tirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being couivalent to six pounds of that root. 

€nm Kmo is the juice of the Pterocarpua 
erinacens, P. marsnpinm, Enealyptns reeini- 

, , . . , 11 • I ,1 1 . 1 fera, &c. Kino has much the same properties 
ftjoti^^bich IS msoluble m both hot and ^^t^^,^^^ . ^^een proposed to em- 

giite, but It absorbs water and swells , j^. ^^^^ Although the colour 

L^Ju fu!*?>!:i.:?° X' i ,^ I «f i'i^^i^ ^^^^9 '•ed. the power 
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100-pu 

tie examinations of Gueriu and others 
howQ that these gams consist of solu- 
tadiiuoloble portions. The soluble gum 

"ed Arabin ; this is soluble in both hot 
5 !d water, bat insoluble in alcohol, 
. 1 oils. The insoluble gum is called 
•n, which is insoluble in both hot and { 
whr, but it absorbs water and swells I 
% tragacanth contains most of the [ ofTho^kino 



j-;r— ;»hile the Arabin is the largest con- 
^^tofthegnm Arabic. Gum tragacanth 
^"Up'.y employed in calico-printing, audit 
hjmj nses in the Arts. 

|, Cuoitt, from the Acacia catechu, is ra- 
subnet than a gnm. It is mannfae> 
■*1 in Burmai Canara, the Western 
hin, Behar, and in Nortlu rn In lia. 
Forbes Royle says the Kat'h mauu- 
'-ers move to difl'ei*ent pari^i of the 
in different seasons, erect tem- 
hits in the jungles, and selecting 
St for their purposci cot the inner 
^''^ into gmall chips. The.se they put into 



of communicating a green colour to the salts 

of iron. 

Oambo^e, is a vegetable gam resin, tho 
first notice of it wo have is by Clusius, in 
1G06, who described a piece brought from 
China, by admiral Van Nock, in 160S. The 
gambogo which Europe obtains is received 
priucipally from Siam, a small quantity 
coming from Ceylon and the We.stern Coast 
of ladia. The Singalese method of col- 
lecting tbe gamboge is by cuttiug pieces 
of the bark completely off, about the sise 
of tbe pslm of the hand early in the 
morning. The garnhnffo oozes out from the 



earthen j>cts, wliich are arrayed in a , pores of the wood in a serui-li(jaid state, but 



lie row along a tire-place built of mud ; i 
' a tbeu poured in until the whole are 
; after a considerable portion has 



soon thickens, and is scraped olTby tho col- 
lectors the next morning without injury to 
the tree, the wonnds in the bark soon beal- 

pWawar, the clear liquor is strained into , ing, and becoming fit to undergo the opera- 
t*''t ibe ueighbouring-p' ts. and a f'- tion again. Ganibof^e is much used as a 

fP'Jof material is put in o the first, and pigment, and in mmiature painting, it is 
**P«ntiaB repeated until the estraot in employed to colour Tarnishes and lackers. 
z^nend netiwer is of sufficient consis- Many of the mucilages, as those ofquince- 
I ' be poured into clay moulds, wh'ch : seed, of carrigcon moss, and the like bare 
Khoret; Pass and Duar, where ho had ; their uses in t lie arts, but thoy are not of 
'fe proccKR, arc generally of" a (juadran- sutticient imporiance to demand any e8pe« 
Morm. This catechu is u^^.uuUy of a cial detail. 

' ned eoloor, and is considered there to Kosi» or Common E§mn of Europe and 
r the best quality. By the ma>un£ac- America is obtuned as a residuary 
^WMooafsjed to Sehamnporo and > matter in tbe prooBM for obtaaaiag tbe 
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GUM AND Tr^RPENTINE. 

oil of tarpentine, Turpentines must 
be reg&rded as aa oleo-resiu. In their na- 
tural state they are eithw aolid or somiflaid, 
the oil of turpentine being obtained by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 
ITrom the United States Dispensatory we 
leant tibat turpentine is procured **<Tom 
the Pinue palnstris, partly aJso from tbe Pi- 
nus trod a, and perhaps some other species 
inhabitincT the southern states. In former 
times, lai'ge quantities were collected in New 
England; bat the tnrpentine treee of that 
section of the Union are laid to be nearly ex- 
hausted ; and European cornmerre is almo.st 
excluisively Hiijipiied from Nortli Carolina 
and the south-eastern parts of Virginia. 
In ooUecting thte tarpentine ** a hollow is 
out in the tree a few inches abore the 
gronnd, and the bark removed for tlie spnce 
of'about eighteen iuclius above it. The tar 
pentine runs into tbie excavation from about 
iCaroh to October ; more rapidly, of oonrae, 
durinj^ the w^arraer months. It is tranfer- 
red from these hollows into casks." Old and 
oonorete Americaii turpentine is often sold 
as frankincense. 

Canada turpentine or Canada (aZ«am, is ob- 
tained from the Abies bslsamea in Canada. 
Between the bark and the wood of the trunks 
and branches of these trees are vesicles con- 
taining the oleo-resin, whioh exudes when 
they are broken. Canada balsam is much 
used by varuish-inakets in the manur:i("ure 
of some of the most, transparent vannsiios. 
It is also extensively employed by opticians 
as a oement. The great valae of Canada 
balsam (or optical purposes, depends on 
its transparency and its refractive power, 
which is nearly equal to that of glass. 
When used to connect tbe pieces of an 
achromatic lens, it preveate the loss of 
light by reflection and excludes moisture 



GUM MASTIC. ' 

in the shops aa sweet oil of tnrpentine. f • 
painting without smell ; this appears to o-. 
nothing more than carerally rectified oil 
The common oil contain s .some resin, whkk 
colours it, and renders it natit f(.r manr rf 
the purpo^es tor which the superior artide 
is required. 

Campliene is the rectified oil of tnr^>n- 
tine, and when new, it hnrus admiwbir 
in the camplienu Jarn{)s; but hv ox^- 
sure to tbe air it becomes resiniiied, ui 
is then unfit for use. The wick of lit 
lamp carbonises, and resin is depogiSf 
around it, causinsj the lamp to smoke,B 
the same time as tlio illumiiianog' p^nver-f 
the liame is greatly diminished. WLea 
camphene has thus snffiHwd by age or a- 
posnre, it must be again rectified by 
lation from carbonate of potash, or »■}» 
similai'ly active substance, to deorive it c 
this. This resinification of the turpentis 
is due to the absorption of oxygen, vbid* 
according to the chemists, prodaces pi'v 
and sylvic acids ; it is also stated that fomi: 
acid is tbrmed during the pi ocess. 

TurpmHw is eztensively employed, as tai 
solvent of the other resinous bodiei^ is ^ 
fo'nnatinii of varnishes; its solvent poww 
in this respect, renders it exceedingh flf 
luable to the* artist, and also to themac:* 
facturer. The rectified oil of turpeatiM 
been much oseda.s a solvent of caontci^^ 
It, has lieon .sitated by Bouehanit, tb: ' 
unrectifuul oil dissolved India-rubbtf ^-^ 
great dithculty; whereas the oil 
without water was an excellent solnil»^ 
that it was rendered still better what it 
distilled from bricks. 

'Ue Ttrtbinih tribe of plants pr«i"« 
a variety of resins and resiooas ^ 
as the olibaonm, myrrh, dto.\ «Df»t^ 
these terebiuthine ])roducts is Soio tar* 



and other foreign bodies from the space { pentine, called also Chian and Cjl"* 



between the surfaces of the glasses. In 
Niool*prisms (single image prisms of Ice- 
land Spar) it serves the important purpose of 
transmitting the ordinary ray, and of inter- 
rupting the passncro of the extraordinary one: 
its index of retracuuu being intermediate be- 
tween that of Iceland spar for the ordinary 
fay, and that of the same substance for the 
extraordinary ray— (Pert /m.) 

The spirits t essence^ or oil, nf larpcniine, 
for it is known by all these names, is 
obtained by submitting to distillation 
a mixture of American turpentine (which 
has been melted and strained) and 
water in proper proportions. The pro- 
duce of oil of turpentine from the crude 
article is about from fourteen to six 



tarpentiue the product of the Pisucia. i 
is produced largely in the Ltod sfSM 

and is obtained by cutting cross- wsys wia 
a hatchet the trunks of the largest t?^ 
the tnrpentine runs down on flat stooe 
placed to receive it, each tree yielding 
eight or ten ounces. . ' 

Mastic Jie«nt — This i.-? also prodnced a 
Scio, from the Pistacia lenti«cus, the ir>" 
tic or lentish tree. The process oi oc»i»ei'' 
ing is in most respects similar to ^'*_Sfl 
ployed in obtaining the other resins. i>n 
which collects on the branches of *°* 
trees is called mastic in the tear, ^ 
fetches the highest price, while thai wW"j 
falls to the ground constitutes the co"^ 
mastic. Mastic ▼amish is well known tr"^ 



teen per cent There is a preparation sold | its transparency, and otiier YaloaUs pn>F 
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GUM COPAIi. 

ties; one of wliieh ig ita poonHar tmighness 
and tenacity even when sprend in tho thin- 
nest coat, on wood or on canvas. This is 
doe to the presence of a peculiar resin, 
which doei not poMeaa any «oid properties, 
and which hns a compOBition C. 40, H. 81, 



GUM RESINS. 

nerallj obtAined in ronndiBli masses. The 

latter furnishes the finest vftrniwhos. Frrsh 
essence of turpentine dissolves it complete- 
Ij, but old turpentine will not do\ so. It is 
stated that essence of turpentine, digested 

upon sulphur, will dissolve double its own 



0. 2. — the acid resin of mastic coataining * weight without letting^ any fall. The oil of 



four eqaivalentA of oxygen. 

Omanum. — This was the fVanlrinoense 
used by the anotenta in their religious cere- 

rnr^nif;? Moses speaks of it in Exodus, and 
It 1 )nL,' formed a constituent in the prepara- 
tion of lucense. It is produced in India from 
the Boswellia thorifera bat there are also 
African and Arabian Tai'teties. 

Myrrh. — This gum resin was an object of 
trade more than 3,500 vears ajjo. It is 
produced in various parts of Asia and Africa, 
ths Myrrh-tree bsaring the scientifio name 
of Balsamodendron myrrha undetormin- 
^- According to Ehrenbert: it exude.s, like 
cherrj-tree gum, from the bark of the tree 



rosemary also dissolves copal with great 
readiness. An exeellent Tarnish may be 
made by dissolving one part of eopal and 

one of essence of rosemary, with from two 
to three parts of puro alcohol. 

Tliui>e are the more important of the gums 
and resins employed in &e Arts. Tbeir 
employment has biMn greatly facilitated bj 
the discovery of new solvents, such as the 
new alcohols and ethers, naphtha, benzole, 
chloroform, and others. The art of the 
▼arnish-naker is an important one, and it 
requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
considerable amonnt of chemical know- 
ledge, and the greatest care. Copal, maa- 



Torkey myrrh is considered the finest, the i tic, and amber Tarnishes are much employed 
East Indian being the second in qnaliiky . by the artist and faj the photographer for 

the preserraiion of Uieir works. The latter 

is perhaps superior to any of the other. Far 



This gam rosin has not found any eztensiTe 

applications in the Arts ; it is employed 



mediciaally, as a dentifrice, and in the pre> ■ less attention is paid to the peculiar pro 
psiatiett of ftimigating pastiles. • i - *t % a 

i'l«mi. — This gum resin is the product of a 
treestill nndetermined ; and although it is of 
considerable importance, and is imported in 
l&rge quantities, the locality producing it is 
Mi distinctly known. Dr. Peirara took 
nradi pains bo ascertain ita commercial 
ronte, and he found that all the importa- 
tions of it which ho could trace were 
frtNB Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would 
Hppear that elemi formeriy came from 
l^ihiopia by way of the Levant; it is there* 
f«re probable that it comes through 
iluliand from some Dutch settlement in the 
Sut, and also from Africa, some small 
quantity probably being receiTed from the 
Brazils. This gum resin forms an essential 
ingredient in many of the finest varnishes. 

Balm of Oilead called also Opobalsam and 
Bslm of ileoca, is proonred from the Bal- 
^aoodendron Gileadense, a middle-sised 
tree growing in Arabia. But little 
of the true balm of Gilead reaches 
Bntain. The same may be said of another 
of the terebinthine resins, Bdellium, which 
is obtained from India and from Africa. 

Copal. — This important rosin exudes spon- 
tAneously from two trees, Rhus copalinura, 
»nd Eloeocarpus copalifer, the first being an 
Ameriuan and West Indian, and the second 
an East Indian tree. Another variety of 
copal is obtained from the coa.sts of Guinea. 
I'be American species comes to Britain in flat 
frsgmttits ; whereas the East ludian is ge> 



pertiee of varnishes than conid be desired. 
The artist employs a varnish for the pur- 
pose of securing his labours from the com- 
bined influences of light and air ; but it 
must never be forgotten that he is employ- 
ing a material which is itself oonatanUy 
passing, by the absorption of oxygen, into 
a state of disintetrration. It is known that 
many varnishes rapidly change colour, and 
that some are more liable to crack than 
others are. A few preliminary experiments 
may be made of great Tslnsw . For exam* 
pie, if portions of various samples of var- 
nish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
dried, we have the means of determining 
many important points. CoTcr one haXt 
of the varnished glass with an opaque 
screen, and expose the other half to sun- 
shine day by dayj by placing the glass upon 
a sheet of oolonrless paper, it will be seen 
whether any colour has been imparted by 
the action on the sunshine- After a few 
days, if tiio whole arrangement is placed in 
spirits of turpentine, the varying degrees of 
solubility may be noted ; and from this may 
be determined the rate at which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, oxygen is absorbed — the 
rate, indeed, at which the elements of des- 
truction proceed. Thus a considerably 
greater degree of permanence may be se* 
cured, than wli . n the artist, trusting only to 
the varnish maker, employs a preparation 
about which he knows nothing. Robert llunlf 
in London Art. ioumal December 1858. 
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GUM llESINS:— DAMMAR. 

Dammar is a vt*i"uacular term for tlie 
resins uf various trees growiug in India 
and in tiie Basteni Arcldpelago. In Bombay 
Dammar is also applied to pitch and in the 
ports on tlie Tdiiiga coast, resiii and oil 
are boiled together and sold undei* the 
name of keel to pay ships and bodts bot- 
iome. The Ral of Northern ludia and 
exported from the Panjab is not similar to 
that of the Shorea rolnista and tliroughont 
India, ral and rala are terms applied to all 
resinona snbatenoes. The renins of Vatica 
tobosta and of V. tambn^ia form the chief 
part of the dammars of India. These arc 
very brittle and like the rosin of Valeria 
Indica are amber ooloured. 

The resiu of the Vateria Indica is amber 
coloured and Tfny iongb. It is known as 



the Piney Dammar, the white dammar of ' . \ Iv. n ' j - ^ • t 
uriu Tj- r» 1 iTj- .™ the lorests ot the Prooie district 
Malabar Indian Copal, and Induui olelland did not find, however, th^ 

auime. I his vesm when re.sin and sort, is • i.*. • j ^ ai. /• 



Piney Varnish. The tree is the Elceocar- 
pna Bel»t the Chloroscylon dnpada, Bucha- 
nan. 

Faiai manun, Tah. | DnpsdaChettn, Tub. 
Th»re$m, 

Kuadrikam, Tam. | Tellai ko&drioum. 

It is largely exported from the IbraiCt of 
Travancore and Western Ghats. 

Black dammar of Malabar, is the prodact 
of Caaariom striotam. 
. While nammar. The Dammara Orientalis 
one of fiie pinaoe» yields the WkU» dmmar 

of S inp-apore. It occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, ambcr-like, brittle, with bril- 
liant firaotnre, rery inflammable, inodorous, 
and tasteless. This resin flows from the 
Dammara orientalis which grows on the ^ 
lofty mountains of Amboyna. It hangs iVom ; 
the branches, and resembles stalactites, the 
pieces being sometimes as large as the 
hand, and w to 8 inches long ; some pieces 
are like animc resin. This substance, in 



GUM RESINS— DAMMAR. 

Dammar and wood oil are boiled to itm 
a Tarnish for house beams, doors, 4c., ui 
painters add dammar to oil, to render «i 

drying. 

Cowilie or Katirie-'jum, culleil also Ansirt* 
lian dammar, and Australian damiuur of N 
Zealand is the prodnot ofDammaraAnitrtfii. 

Dammar in India supplies the plAR" 
of pitch and rosin, and in the TeuHSseni 
Provinces is the product of three difl'eral 
genera, belonging to the wood oil tree tk 
mily^the sbbrea, the hopea, and the dipto- 
rocarpuB. — lfa«oti. 

The Dammar, called Pwai-ngyef, Burm a 
i'ouiid in the bazaars throughout Pegu. liti 
yielded by the Shorea robasta, ortheStal' 
tree of India. This tree occnrs plentifollji! 
the forests on the Shan side of the Sitanp, ea»: 
of Tonnghoo, and also, but to less eiUnt. z 

Dr.ilc- 
that the dim* 

mar is obtained from these foresis, m noiit 

of the trees appeared to have been perforatec 
for it, so that the supplies of this article wen 
probably brought down to Pegu from iorestt 
beyond the frontier. ^IfeCZeUanii. 

The Dammar of China and the Eastoi 
Archipelago, is a kind of indurated pitchfiot- 
in g spontaneously :rom several trees in tii* 
Indian islands; there is a hard sort, is^* 
white, softer kind. Itisfoaadinlsrgslap^ 
both ante the trees and on their tnubvaB'^ 
in large quantities. It is mixed with » 
kind which makes it less brittle; andiit^ 
used for closing seams in boats, and ^ 
wooden vessels. As it is seldom broi^^ ^ 
China exoept in native vessels, there it 
means of ascertaining the amount, hot it ^ 
probably not very large. It can be obtaiaw 
in Borneo for 60 cents per pecnl.— (fc^P*"" 
colons Detcr^tum, 

The meaning of the word '* dammar,' w 
Muhiy and Javanese is "resin," anditi-itw 
produce of several forest trees, of wbnii ilif 
sap exndes spontaneously, and on being ex- 
posed to the airaeqnires a flinty hardn^ 



conjunction with wood oil, mukes a useful from which the epithet " bato." a stooe, 
coarse Tarnish for doors, windows, (fee. It i- _ . „ 

IS also sometimes employed as a pitch in 
dockyards; and By farriers in the pre- 
paration of certain plasters. When melted 
with giugclee oil, it is used for ( \t riii>; 
oorks in bottles, to preserve iliem from the 
white ant.--iliM. Ifof. Jfae^., p. 153. 

A preparation is made hy boil'ng with oil 
and in the neighbourhood of the ports of 

peninsular India, is sold in thisform under 
the Telegii name of keel. It is also used 
boiled with wood oil as a varnish for house 
beams, doors, Ac., and by painters to ren- 
der oil drying.— AoAds M, 8, S. 
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given to it to diHtinguish it from a softer suo- 
stance, " kruin" or wood oil. The dammtfi^ 
I found either in larger masses atthe footof tbe 
[ trees which yield it, or floating in ritert. 
drifted to them by the floods of the rainy sea- 
son. It is prodncf'd in such abundance, 
L'athered witU so iittio iabc Ji-, thatiU"*^ 
ket price seldom exceeds fbnr five shiUiBg* 
a hundred weityht. The natives of tb» C4)an»ry 
apply it to most of the uses to wl'icn 
tar, pitch, and rosi-i r and it form-'j^»° 
Hrticlc of exporuiiiou to continental W fj 
Most of the fiunUy of Diptw^^nf^I^- 
lesinoiis bolaamie jidoM, those of the gtf"» 
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Kapitha, 
Pisini, 



It. 
Sani. 
Tax. 



GUM SENEGAL. 
GUM ARABIC. 

' Tolh, At 
Samagh Arabi, „ 
; Gomme Arabique, Fa. 
; Arabisch* OUDmi, Gkr 

i Gocd, Hind 

Gum Arabic, is the ^nra of various trees 
of the genus Acacia. A. vera, WilUie of 
Arabia andnortlieni AfrioA. A. Axmbioa, 2f 
Arabia and India. A* seyal of Bgypt and 

Senegambia ; A. Senegal Willde a native 
of Western Afnca, A. tortiliR, F<>r.<J: -. A. 
bWtess. This white dammar resin flows Khrcnlxrgi Hayne, both of Arabia, and A. 
Irr he Finns dammara, which ^rowa ou ; karoo Ha //«e, ot Morocco and Bombay. lu 
1 ;ij moantains of Ambojna. It hangs [ addition to ttaMe in India, the Mins from 
^itiie1naiidie0,«ndiwmbloB8talaetiteB. 1^- f^rnesiana, A. loucophlca, -«gle maiv 
pwes being Bometimes aa 'large as the ^"-'^''^^ wodier, Aza(hrachta and okhew 

' are all used under this name. 

Gum Arabic is imported in immense quan- 
tities from Africa into Aden ; none is col- 
lected and very little produced in Ai-abia. 
(MaleolmBon HamiUon^ Ik is, also, pro* 
duced in Upper Egypt and Nubia. M.' 
i'iilhne describes the whole of tlieavid desert 
country as covered with Acacia trees, and 
the gum as being collected in Kordofan, 
specially in the district of Bar% in Novem- 
ber, December and January, from ten to 
fourteen hundred woi<rht being- conveyed on 
camels from Eara to Dongola on the Nile, 
whence it is conveyed to Cairo, and thence 
distributed to Europe. Mneb is also convey- 
ed to the ports of the Bed Sea, and from 
thence to the opposite coast of Arabia, 
whence it is re-exported to Bombay, and 
from thence to Europe. This is probably 
are extensive tracta of Googulam i yielded partly by the Acacia vera and 
^jjanglesin theGkNimsQraodOnttaok A. arabica but chiefly by A. seyal, A. 
f^^ces. TtieKhond and Woodia races liv- Ehrenbergii, and A. tortilis. M. Pallmo 



GUM AlOf ONIAC. 

JKpfflwarpna, the wood*oil, and of Valeria, 
mdnrated dammar The naturalorderabounds 
isSimatrs, Java, and Borneo, which are the 
diff sources of the dammar of commerce.— 
trivfvrd IHeUonary^ p. 118. 

Dftomtr of Bengal is the resin of Shores 
tcbos^— Bm. Pkar, 204. Dispeneatortf p. 

nr. 

Dstnmar, white, occurs in fragments of 
ihble fiixe, marked with reddish streaks, 
fXKut, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant 

ore, very inflammable, inodorous, and 

Wiess. This white dammar resin flows 
r*he Pinus dammara, which grows ou 



and 4 to 8 inches long ; some pieces 
( like anime resin, — 0' Sluing hnessy, p. 617. 
kmmars of N. East of ilie Feniiuula. 
jSittl^ dammar is the resin of Shorea 
sod of other species. The Yatica 
"tsgftis grows also to a limited ex- 
r. the west coast, but yields little if 



fft ibe dammar collected there. The 
Qtf of the Shorea robusta occurs in 
neh resembling in shape the black 
bat difl'i;riTig widely in colour and 
lu c(»]our it varies from a light 
^l^vtoadark brown. The two colours 
^^%Wy frequently Ibund in the same lump 
^|img it the appearance of having a 
'■ ^ ' grsin ' Friable and differs from the 
*^ (ianiii]ar of the weetem coast in its in- 
ffer'aanlness, opairity and \%b peculiar form, 
'rorn the black dammar in its colour. 



and near the?^ jnr! -!", wound frees m 
J^*^! places. The; n-Mn issues and is ool- 
whea suflicieutly solid. The dammar 
pcted from the decayed parts of the tree 
l r>f 1 dark colonr : the tree is called Gng- 
' ~i u Telngu and tala gotsa in Urya. The 
>nd and Urva make the leaves into the 
^ from which they eat their food and 
P roll sp tobacoo in them to smoke like a 
^nyd In time of famine the above tribes 
1^ OB faioth made from the froit of this tree. 

*^ Peshiik. Ar. I Gomm.a Ammoniaco, It. 



A miuoiiiaque, F a 
fifmiaok, G»a. 



Ammoniacttin, LaT. 
Samugh bil sheria, PiBS. 
. Goma Ammoniaco^ Sr. 

This bitter, nanseous, bad smelling gum- 
^ « n.sed in medicine. The plant pro- 
'i-gitis still doubtful, but Dorema ammo- 
am ; Ferula ammonifera Fee, F. orien- 
MisioahaTe all been named as its 
J^'-miam^fimmy, p. 864 

i 



says that the gum-tree of Kordofan dif- 
fers materially in the shape of the ti-ee, 
its leaves, and spines, irom the Mimosa 
nilotica, that is. Acacia vera. Mr. Johnston, 
when near the Bawash, had g^ven to him 
a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a 
ponnd in weight, and of most agreeable 
tiavour, like a green ear of corn. Ho 
mentions at the same time, that the trees 
were without esoeption the longthomed 
Mimoia, and tall enough to ride under. 
It was probably the A. tortilis or A. seyal. 

Gum S''iicij(xl is exported fiom Por- 
tendic. Sierra Leone, and the French settle- 
ments on the Senegal, being prndnced 
chiefly in the desert country to the north of 
the Senegal. Acacia vera is stated by the 
authors of the Kl.de Senegambie fo yield 
the pale and fine varieties, A. albida(A. 
Senegal, )Ft2U.), and A. Adansonii the in* 
ferior reddish Tarieties. A. seyal, A. vera 
and A. arabica, being found in Seoegambia, 
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. GUM DEKAMALLEK. 

prolMtbly also yield some of the gum export- 
ed from the western coast. 

Bevrhwy Qum it expcnrted from Mbgador 
on the w^st coast of Africa, and is proditoed 
in a similar kiad of countrv. is an in- 
I'erior kind, aad^ moreover, a mixture of t wo 
or three kinds. AoMiagummifer* is thought 
to jield some of this gum. JaoloBOii gives 
'*attalet" as the name of the tree which 
produces this pnm. 

E<ist India Gum is exported to Europe 
chiefly from Bombay, having been previ- 
ously conveyed there from the coast of 
Arabia; so that it is cliiefly of African 
origin. But some of Indian origin is 
also exported from Calcutta by tlie nftnje 
of Babool Gum, which is that of the Acacia 
arabica, and is of good quality, but gum is 
yielded also by Acacia serissa and Vadielia 
farnesiana, also by species of other genera. 

Gum is also imported into Europe from 
the Cape of Good Hope, yielded l)y Acacia 
karroo ; and A. decurreus yields guui m New 
Holland. 

Qum Anime, a gum resin, imported to 
some extent into India and China. It is the 

product of the Hymenaea courbaril, the 
Courbari llocnst tree, of Sout h America, which 
has been introduced from South America into 
the Tenasserim Provinces and is easily pro- 
pagated. This gam resin is of a pale brown- 
ish colour, and is met with in commerce 
partly in translucent and somewhat unctuous 
graius or tears and partly in large brittle 
masses. Bat the commercial article is 
doubtless the product also of the Vateria 
iridica or Gum ('opal tree, and the V. Hox- 
burgliii, which yield almost a precisely 
similar resin. For ordinary purposes, these 
may be osed indifferently; bat where purity 
is demanded* copal is almost insoluble, 
while anime is wholly soluble in alchol. 

Oum B^'njamin. See Loban. 

Qum LekamaUeCt is the gum of Gar- 
denia looida; it ezades in amber-colonred 
transparent drops, at the ends of young 
shoots, from which it is collected. It is a 
strong disagreeable smellint? gum-resin ; 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It i.s 
mnch nsed by native doctors as aa external 
application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used by 
some European practitioners in cases of 
-worms in children. 

At the If adras Exhibition of 1855, Dika- 
mali resin prodoosd by the Gardenia lucid a 
of R oxHiii-lt'i, ^vas shown from Canara, My- 
sore and Guutoor. It is fragrant resin, 
useful iu Hospitals, most useful in })re-- 
ventingvermin breeding in woonds, keeping 



GUMBHARA. 
away flics from sores, on account of iti 
strong uroma, and it is an article is the 
materia medioa of the village farrier. It 
desei ves more attention. 

Dekaniallee fiom Gardenia gunimiferaii 
statotl by Dr. Gibson to be produced witha 
the Bombay Presidency, its effects in in- 
venting the aeoesB of flies to festering woandi 
and running sores is remarkable.— ii v 
rru lnctive ResoHrce$^ Eng. Cyc. HamtUoui 
St'uai, Uedjaz, pp. 278-9. Koxb. Cor. yl a 
149. liqnlilc Mr. Morrison^ Compehdii^ 
De9enpUon\ Dn, Maton; 0'8h«Mghneu^ 
Faulkner i Fegeiatle Kingdom 287. Pooh Si 
of Commerce : See Valeria; Gums and Rt 
sins. Spry'e Suygesif p. 07. Mad Ex. Jm. 
Reportg. 

GUMADI. Tam. Gmelina arborea- 
Bcerd. also Omelina parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA Tel. Cncnrbiia ifr 

pida. also Cucurbi:,i rtuixinia. — Z/ur/i. 

GUM ADU, also Telia Goomadi. Tn 
Gmelina asiatica. ' | 

GUMAK or G umber, or Oambir o' 
Gambari. Bbko. Omelina arbores.— 

OUMATTI. Hind. Mines in Mtwt 
Ka n gra H i 11 s, A c., whence a dirty grsy rod* 
salt is obtained. 

GUM BAR. Hind. B rassica rupa. 

OtTMBAREB. Himd. A tree cf Ctir 
tack, found more or less plentifully throne^ 
out the forest jtintjlcs of the SumbirJf''''' 
district and the Tributary maha1s,(»f^^ 
banks of the Mahauuddy, Brahuiiaj, ' 
Bytnrg rivers.— Cs2. Oai. Bx.y 1862. 

GUMBAZ. Aa. Per. Hik0. a ^ i 

a mausoleum. The gumbas covering ! 
tombs of the Adal Shahi kint^s, a< Btjai> '•j 
and Gogi, are of magmlicent dimension* i-AJ 
in good preservation. Those at Gnll>niT'N 
are also large bnt are greaUy dt lai i : 
The Gumbaz at Golcondah, near Hvdini.M 
in the Dekhan, over the Kutub Shabi krj^ 
are m good order, though of small diir<^r 
siona Those over the Imad Sbshi of 6^ 
are remarkable. Over the Bimd SbaLi 
Beiler there are larp-e f,'nmbaz, but nij*^' 
in ruins, and those at. Kdza between Do 
latabad and iOllora are small and meau 
appearance, though the emperor Asrooi 
who died at Ahmednugf^ur is buried thw*' 

GUMBKR, a river uf Subathoo. 

GUMBJ2iiili,ariver of Jeypore.flowBnei 
Mhow. 

GUM BEER. See Ensb. 

GUMBHARA. Beno. and Sans. Gmeli 
arborea tree. Ithasalight coloured 
close grained and light, throws iu the - * 
thai juugles, but scarce. It is ustd for p'*'^ 
and in constnictiDg palkees. v ^ 
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GDMUDU CHKTTU. 

trnid Willi which tbtf bmntiral Iao orna- 
into «• mde, ittch M worir boxcR, en- 
■ope cases, pen tmyn, *c , for wliich 
fcrw is celebrated.—!^ Eiitjineeis Jaur- 

m,h\j mo. 

^0U)|]ia. Ibrb. ofW. Ind. Abelmoaoliiui 

icnifritns.— W. ^' A. 

GDICHA. Gfz. Gnraclii Di:k, seeds of 



( Abrua prec»torias. Lin. wild Jaiimioa 
piK DRAGON. Aflftme forGnmtra- 

'OrMHAIl. HiN-D. Gmelina arborca. 
HiUil KINO the resin of Pterocarpus 
pnvpiam. See Gum Kino. 
KUMMBDI GHBTTU. Tel. OmelioA 

'mm. Gkr. Gnm. 
. ' l ilHI GUTT-di ; CAKBOGU.. Lat. 
~i>ige. 

KJMMI6UTT. GicR. Gamboge. 
lUMMT GARDENIA Gafdenia gam- 



GUNt). 

GU^fUDU-TEEU. Txk Gmelina arbo- 

rcn. — Tf'xh. 

GUMU nU TIGE. TsL. Batatas pani- 

cnlata. Choisii. 

GUMURL .* See Tin. 

G UXS. Several of the gnns in the Peniu- . 
rala of India are of great aise. That with 
^ , . , . . the largest diameter is at Bejapore. It was 

\hm pre.-atoria's. Gooniclii ki jar, Root i ^^^^ Ahmednnggnr about A. D. irA9 hj 

a nativo of Constantinople, nnnied Rumi 
Klian, also Hussain Khan, and tlie bed of 
it.8 foundry, was still unlevelled in A. D« 
1839, it was close to Rami Khan's Gumbas 
which had been converted into a house. Tho 
gun was drngectl to Bejapore by means of ele- 
pbant.H nnd bullocks. Rumi Khan was tho 
Alir-Atisli, or Commandant of Artillery 
under the HSsam Shah, Bhairi dynasty, of 
Ahmednnggnr. The length of the gnn he 
cast is 15 feet and calibre is 2 feet 4 inches, 
and tlif editor erawled into it in 1841. It 
remains placetl oua bastion of Bejapore, and 
hindus have besmeared it with red lead and 
worship it. Another ff an ma^ be seen not far 
off, on the summit of tho high tower called 
tlio Oo])nree I^iorj, measuring thirty feet in 
length, atid composed of bars of injii curi- 
ously welded, or rather bound together. 
The legend current regarding the Oopnree 
Boorj 18 that one of tbe kings, wishing to got 
his city fortified with as little expense to 
himself as possible, gave each of his nobles 
a certain portion of wall and ninipai t to 
build, and excited ihe greatest emnlatioh 
j among them as to whoso work shonTd be 
best done. One of the chief nobles was 
I absent at this time, and, on his return, 
I found the city completely walled in, and his 
I peers rejoicing iu their patriotic endeavours. 
I Stung at being excluded from such a grand 
work, he expostulated with the king, who, 
I to comfort him, promised him that ho 
' should build one that would surpass in 
height and splendour the work of the others. 
Henco this tower, A gnn 27 fcetlong^ is 
now lying on the top of Gawilgbur hill, and 
one 21 feet long is on the walls of Beder. 

tgming avw alike suspended, and the GUN. Hind. Pavia T.ullca. 
mtiCBlhi his boat across the fields. In GUNACHA. Hind. Rubus las.ocnrpus. 

GUNA-LACH.\MA river rises in lat. 1 > 



Teii. Batatas pa- 



•filMMUDU TIGB. 

GCXPANA KABRA. TsL. also Gum- 
'^ttL Tel. Odina ifoodier.— JtoaZ>- 

' n(PIKAMLIJ,or Kumnwaru. Tkl. A j 
«vjnf!W^( in Southern India who da not i 
iWE:t »nv stranger to enter their honses. 
f lTIRUK. Gnz. Hiso. PiRs. Custom 
^Isi^iiioMahsnl. Pers. Customs. 
ffTJl.SUR. See Goomsur, India. 
61MTI, arivcr in India, an afUuent of 
jG»n^, runs near Luoknow, Sultanpur, 
l^upar. At Bonat*cs, after tho Ganges 
I nmired the waters of the Kali 
^i, the Qumta and other tributaries, the 
(Kseharge, each second of the year, 
»been esrimafed at. 'J5'>,000 cMibic liquid' 
By the latter end of July, all the i 
"■c ports of Bengal, contiguous to its) 
bbuo OTsrllowad, forming inundations t 
f ' hnndiwd niilefl in width, where little 
f^'r-i aWe the surfacn of the Hood, save 
i \ illages and trees. Boats of every 
^^ilien .Hteer a tlirect course, husbandry 
g^s»ng avw alike suspended, and the 
■enlls his boat across the fields. In 
p*rt8 of Bengal, whole vi!lai:os are 
^'fj iKjw and then swept away by <;hange.-> 
I tne coarse of the Gauges through 
P^tt, Crhh which, a few jwars belbre,' it 
wenl miles distant.--(7a2. Rev., 

OplUDI. Tkl Syiis. of Cucnrbita maxi- 
■—l)u<k. of Hedysarum tuberosum ? 
of Htturaria tuberosa ? — D. 0. 

.^linmJOHJfiTTU. TEk Gmelina astw 



40', long. "Jri^ 4'.i' and runs in a very cir- 
cuitous course, lii.N.li. — 8.S.K.— S. E.. into 
tho Bay of Ntxampofam. Ijeugth, 155 miles. 

GUNAPKXDALAM. Tst. Dioseorea 
globosa. — lioxh. 

GUNCH also GUNGHA. HixD. Abrus 
precatorius. — Linn. 

GUNCfi-GAJI. HiHD. MdmiOB prnnta. 
• GUND. A plateau on the Malabar Coast, 
it is ehiefly from this that the demands fuc 
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ouNrxjuiiir. 



(lUNDHA. 



i»mber, by H. M. naval department arc in- [ through Hassan Abdul to Peshirwar. M 
tended to bemet. In 1861, some progressbad the foot of one of its northern spars, oppo- 
been made in working this valuable forest, site to Haireepore, in ihe strong Tillage of 
Capt.Taylor, Indian Navjr,explored the Black Murroe, where the Sikhe wete sefcnl 
river and took the levels. He reports times repulsed by the monntninecrs, Jiod 
favorably as to the quantity of teak, and where Major Abbott found an asylnm dw- 
tbaty althongh there is a auoceflmon of small ing the late insarreotton. — Rec. Gov. «( 
Wpids amounting to a fall of 120 feet in the i India No. 11. 

river, the timber can be floated down, I GUNDHA-GOORANA. BnrOw Andn* 

though not without some diHirmlty. — Dr. j pogon glaber. Roxb. 

Cleg/inm^Madr(ts Co)i^ei%''U>>/sR4'poi(,i^.4. GUN DUKL. Hind. Psederia fcBtiUa. 

GITin?. Htsi). Gordia angustifoUa.— OUNDHEL, or gandhel Tbl. a sms 
Roxh. smelling grass (from Gnndli perfume) i» 

GUXD. Guz. Gum. most probablv the same as the (InndhW, 

GUNDA. HiXD. ITom elia — Smf;//. ! which Koyle'('' A»t. Hind Med." p. W , 
GUNDA, a knotted string tied round the says is the Audropogou calanms aromaltciii, 
oeekof a child, Ac, as a charm. from the leaves, cnlms, and . roots of iiUtk 

GUlfDA, four of .-inv tliini,''. Tliis word a frac^rant esscnfial oil is distilled, 
is given under CJnnda : ' like the Dam, tlu- GUNUHA B ADHALI. Bkno. Tn^]r'. 
(iauda of accounts and the Gauda of practice . i'cetida. Dog's bane, aliso iiedyotis villosn. 
do not coincide. | GUNDHA-13INA. Benu. Andropog^o 

GUNDA BABQSA, also Ganda Feroza. ; citratum : Lemon grass. 



Beng. Hind, also Aval kundor — ? Bos- 
wellia thurifera resin. 

GUNDA GILLA of Silhet,Eauhiuia scan- 
dens.— £»n« Willde. 

GUNDAK. HiHD. also Gandaki. Sino. 
Sulphur. 

GUNDAK-KA Tr:L. Guz. also Gnudak- 
katezab, Sulphuric acid. 

OTJKDAK, a river of Hindostan* See 
Gaudak ; Salagrama; Topes. 

GUNDAL. Sa.vs Tel. Cypcrns liexas- 
tachys. — Roitl. Wight saya the true name 
is Gundra * a fragrant grass' also a plant 
bearing a fragrant seed, vhioh, with the 
addition of la ' what eats,' beconies Gundab, 
a name of the Chakor or Perdix cliakor, 
Craij, which is said to eat the seeds above 
mentioned. Elliot Fl. Awlhr. 

GUNDAlf. Pbbs. Wheat. 

GUNDAMNI. Tan. or Gandamam. Tam. 
Ahrns precatorins. 

GUNDANCHA. Hind. See Gulancha. 

GUNDAO. See Khyber, p. 510. 

GUNDAPOOR. See Khyber, p. 518. 

GUNDARI. Gnz. See Sugar cane. 

GUNDATU. D«£U. Aristolochia brac- 
ictktsL.—Reis, 

GUITDA TONGA GADDI. Sch-pus 
kyaoor.— K. i, 230. 

GDNDAVA. See Cutch Ganda?a{ Gaa- 
duvii ; India, Kelat, p. 487. 

GUND BEDUSHTAIC Pkb. Castor. 

GUND BESji also Olacha, Gos. and Hind. 
Lemon gi'oss. 

GUNDBBIGULA. Tkl. also Pantaogi. 
Tel. Briedelia montana. — Roxh. 

GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior 
to British satkremaoff was » stronffbold of 
b»nddittt, who iofiBftfeed the high road passing 
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GUNDHA-YUNIKL Saw. a spioeaeHfi 
From Gondhn, spioes, and vonik, a tisd* 
man. 

GUNDHA-DHAHA. £Uira Fns 
Ganda. a scent, and dhoau^ a pfawe. 

GUXDHA-GOONA. BEifO. 
grass. Aiidrojiotron glnber. 

GUXDliA-KAST'HA. Bbxo. 
aloes. Aloe-wood, £agle*wood. 

GUNDHA MALUTBil. Bm. 
caryophvllata. 

GUNDHANA. Bexo. Hixi>. 
porrum. Leek. Allium a«calonicum,9all*' 

GUNDHA RAJ. Bbmg. Gape jtMSH 
Gardenia florida. 

GUNDHA HAS. Bbso. Qendirua 
vulgaris. 

GUNDHARVA. Sans, the divine song- 
stress from gana* a sonjr, and dhsnsir * 

person's own profession. See Gandhsrva 

GUXDH.WAUA. Sans. FroaigNMlb, 
a scent, and vah, to carry. 

GUNDHEEBE. See Khyber, p. ^6. 

GUND0.B1NA, Bbno. AadEopogo 
schneiiantlitts. 7//»n. 

OlI.N'Dl. HiND. Buttons. 

G b NDINA. Peas. Allium pormm, 
leek. 

GUND-MAR. Hinp. Km^Wommw^ 
Art4»misia Lidica. Willd. 

GUNDNl, Hind. Cordia ar.gustifvlia- 
GUJNDO BHADALI. B^sa. Pederis 
fetida* Zdun, 

GUNDOLI, of the BaoHK the antUopt 
Cervns capra. Pallas. 

GUNDRA. Sans. Tel. Cyperns hexav 
txLohjB.~--ltotil. also Panicum uliginosum — 
Romb. tThis is Rozfamgh's speoiw of P»'- 
cum. The true kind, said to be ft Afor^^^ 
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r.UNGA-VANSA. 

of {he Cliakoi*, is probabiy ft more ttatri- 

uuus, cultivated species. 

GDNDiiA- i5AXs. Tel. Saccharum 
Mm.— Amft. 

# 

GUXDAK. The name of Iwo rivers of 
Hindustan, the Cbotaor littio Gumluk river, 
[mscn through the Muzuflerunrrg;^n' and 
Goniekpore districts. The great Guuduk 



From YasB, m 



r.UN METAL. 

OUNGA-VAttA. Sams. 

residence?. 

GUA'GAVULLY. A river of the pUitt 
of Dharwar,riseBiii]at.l5''45/I<m.75« 10/ 

and runs S. S. W„ into the Indian Ocoau. 

Ijcngth, ion 111. It hfiB no tiil)ut«ries of any 
extent; and area drained imperfectly knowu. 
GUNGAWULLY and Sada^hewghnr are 



ud the Boor Gaoga ron tiiroogh Obnprah. ebipping ports, on the western coaal of 

rheChuduk is a tribntaxy to the Ganges. . India. Gangawallee >Ta.s ut one - time tho 
It rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Hima- ' chief place of export lor Canara timhcr, 
Isya, musS. S. E. 6. VV S. £S. intu Ganges, ; consequent on its position nearest to tbo 
■ear Patna, after a course of 407 m. In its Mogaada jungle above, and to the abnth 
conne it receives the Trisnla-ganga, 100 of the Arbyle ghaut. Oibim*$ Bombay 
miles loug; Mamchangdi 100 miles long ; j^'orw/ 7?' /'(>r< o/ 1857-58-59-60, p. 66. 
" GTJNCJEL. See Kunawer. 

GUNKSH PUKI. See Hot springs. 
QUNGILL. A etreaxalet near Timnmee 
in Kobore, 

GLXGUUAL Tau. properly KonffUiam, 

damnier. 

GUNGLU. HiKD. Brasaica rapa. 
GUNO-MBN. BvRM. Anomnm «p. 
GUNGUU. JfiND. Diosoorea delfeoidea. 
GUNGUM. Hi.No. Camm carui. 
GUNGWAR. See Bazecgur and Nnt. 
GUNH* HiNP. of Kulu, Pavia iudiea, 
Indian horse chestnnt See GKiah. 

GUNII A H. HiN'D. of lOghau, Kashmir, 
&c,y the aniai-anth, A. speoiosaor A. fromen- 
taceuR. See Chauiai. 
• GUNI. B«KO. TeIn Gunny. 
GUNirABE. Brno. Prcmna spinosa. 
GUNJA. Sans. Til. Abrns precatorina* 

7/1 H u. 

(rUNJA. B«N4i. llcntp, Cannabis sativa. 
GUNJ, orGanj, usually written by Enro- 
peanSf Gunge, is a granary, a market, 

and especially one of gnnn. It i.s used 
chiefly us an allix to propt r names as Isbtni- 
gunge, Hurdoa-gnnge, Citptaiu-gunge ; just 



Naliujr, 110 in., and about 40,(iO'> sq. m. 
ara drained. Though UHvigablo contiun- 
<naif through its whole course downwards 
i'l urn Bbelunji, there Are in the part of its 
cl.inncl nearer that place many rapid.s and 
Vasses, where, the course being obstmurted 
by roeka, navigation becomes dithcult and 
diBgerons. The Gnndak or Sarjoo fh)m 
tbe Kemaou mountains, paijses through 
Kesal-des, the dominion of Dcsai-atha. 

GUNDA MKDA. Tel. Celastrus pa- 
uicalsta. WiUde. 

QUNDAN. Marb. Diospyros cordifolia, 
and Kliretiii <»valifolia. 

OUKDANA. Allium pormm. Lock. 

GUXESHA. Sans. From Gana, a com- 
paoj, aud eesh a, a lord, the hiudoo deity 
Gaoeih. See G^neah. 

6UNESHA JAXANL Saxs. The mo- 
tlior or Gauesha ; from Janna, birth. 

GUNG, also Qaudi. Guz. Hind. See 

GUNGA. Saxb. From gam, to go. 

OrNGA. The river Ganges; the Goda- 
vcry- See Ganga, Ganges; luscriptioDs 
p- 383. Triveni ; Vamana. 



GUNGADHARA. Saks. From Gunga, j as chip, or chipping, which am of the 



and dbara, to hold. 

nUNGADHARA-SHASTRl. Sans. Ho 
V. h i knows the sbastra, is calle<l a sbaslri. 

GUNGAPAT. A river in Siudiah's ter- 
ritory. 

GDNGAPOOTR, or gangapntr, a tribe 



of inferior brahmins (lifcnilly, nons of the j Klumgabnd 



meaning as Gnnge, is in England, as Chip* 
ping-sod-buny, Chcp-stow, . Cheppenphanit 

Cbeap-si.le. — K/Z/o/. 

GUNJl. iii.NU. properly Ganji. HiND. 
Starch. 

GUNJ ILL, a river near Kotm in Ho* 



Gangcii) found chiefly in iknuire?, Bitboor, 
aud Sheorajpoor iu Cawnpoor. UUiot, 
OUNGARANI. Tel. Gonocarpos aca- 

ininata. 

OUNGA&AYI. Tjel. ThesposiapopuU 

aeos. 

OUNGA SANDURAM.— ? I^d. 
GUNGA-VAKYAVALI. Sass. From 

y^kya, a word, and abali, a train. 

GUNGARf. Hl.vi.. Rosa brnnnni«?. 

GUNGA-VANSA. See 
p. 388. 



Metalluai tormentorain, 

Ij.vt. 

Muial <le Cuuoiief, Sp. 



GUNKIRI. IIiNO. Adiautum caudatum. 
GUN ^KTAL. 

8t0ck>goed, Dvr. 
Stiickgut, GSB, 
Urouzo, It. 

It is used for casting htiitucs, cannons, 
bells, fittmcs, stands for iu-gand lamps, or- 
naments, &0. Bronse is an alloy of copper 

and tin, the quantity of tin, employed vary- 
ing according to the eth ct desired t(» bo 
lubcriptions, ' produced. Analysis has shown that ancient 
weapons and tools contained 8 ta 16 psr 
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GUNNY. OUNONG API. 

cent, of tin : medals Ironi 8 to 12 per cent, uses all over India, and other places to 
tin, with 2 parts zinc added to each lOU, i which it is exported. Itis woven ut vamoj 



for improving the bfoose oolonr. The mo- 
dem alloys of copper and tin have led to 



lengths and generally aboat $ inekei 
wide. Bachanan deseribea the prooss 



the production of u variety of raetals hear- j of growing the hemp ami preparincr tlifl 
iug diU'oi'ent names, as Soft gun metal, article iu the neighbourhood of Baiigalnrt*. 
Bnuw ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent, i The SQgar qf India is brought to itio;,'- 
tin, the ▼amons Bell metals and the Chinese • Umd in them> and they are veiy iuffij 

exported to America for packing their 
cotton. In the year 1850-6!, lie 
Guiuiiua and Guuny cloth exported froM 
Calcutta were in nnmber 9,0a(),71S, tiIwi) 
at Rs* 2,159,78^, two thirds of this smowt 
lieiiii,' sent to North America, the CorQiDU- 



- 90ng with 20 per cent, of tin : and specu- 
lum metal of 1264 of oopper to 58 'S> of tin. 

GUNKA. Sans. Amaranttu campestris. 
GUNNA. DuK. Genoa. Hiko. Saocha- 

rnni ofliciuarum. Sugar-cane from which 
.Sa<;ai- is produced. Gunna, the name for the tli-'l .^^alaba^ coasts, Pinantf and Siuizs- 
Sugar-cane, ditfers bat little from that , pore. Betiides this, 68,9^0 gunny hugi w«tc 
which is ttsed in almost all langua^^^es to > exported from Uadrae and Bombay, re-v* 
express the same oLjeot. Hebrew Kaneb, ports to the value of half a lac of rapeci 
Arabic and Persian Kunnat, German Kanne, '^'^^ kind of cloth of wliich the guoajbitP 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- ^''e made, is called iu Bengsil, **Chata,"in 
Saxon Cauna ; and heuco the English cane, , Tamil " Koni," Tel. Goui also " Tat." lu 
and sngiuvoane, and the many woitls derived I ^ three different kinds, and is alwi^vom 
from it, which are applied to vessels and iu pii^^ccs from three quarters toonecsU 
utensils bearing resemblance to the shape wide, of which two or three are sown I* 
of hollow reeds; u.s can, canakin, canal, ' gather, at the sides, into one piege, befoe 
canister, and canoe, which latter iu evident j offering it for sale. The tirst kind, iuttxtdil 
from the passage in Juvenal (Sal. v. v. 89.) i f<H* bedduig is fonr to five cubits kiop,i»i 
Minshen ascribes a similar origin to the word ^^^^ ^"d a quarter to thtee cubits vik, 
gun, " Gune, ex Lat. ; caniui, quia consistit and sells at about 8 rupees per lOOpiecw. 
cauua fevi-eai" regarding which it is to Ihj Secondly tlmt intended lor covering baUof 
'obswved that no one has succeeded in giv- cloth is of thesamedtmeuiuons, bntistUelE* 
ing a better etymology. From the Hebraw { than the former kind, and costs ftemS io 10 
name is the Haneh, or measuring reed of rupees per 1 00 pieces. Thirdly that ioteoJ- 
the Jews, equal to six cubits; which has its nmkitig rice and sugar bail's, :5fi»e 

counterpart in the ''bans"mea8ureotthehin- ' cubits long and one and a half, or 0De»a<iA 
dns, the Roman deoempea and the Greek i quarter onbtt wide, and ten bags oslfctf 
akainn, all of six cubiUi, or ten feet— J^OmI. | or five rupees. On all the Eastern frmlhr, 

GL'XyANGT. Tkl. Peltandra, up. — | of Bengal, a ^rreaf proportion of the women 
W. Ic. a plau is coiryuou on the hilW near I ^^'^ clothed with coarse cloth, modakoBi^^ 
Xuzid in .^iiisulipatam. ' ju^< 

GUNNERA SCABRA need for tarte like ! The exports from British ludla of g«>| 
the stalks of a speeiea of rhubarb. bags and gunnies were of ifaefidloving 

GUNNIS. SeeGanesa. ^ 



Tam. 

TtL. 



GUXJTY. 

Gani, BfcNG. I Koni, 

Guiipat, Guai, PatJUisiu. ( Gona, 

A strong coarse sack-cloth manufactured 
largely in Bengal, for making into bugs, 
sacks, and packing geii.erally. The material 
from which this article is manufiictured is 
the fibre of two plants Corchorus olitorins, 
and C. capsulai'is, both of which, but parti- 
cularly the former, are extensively cultivated 
throughout lover. Bengal. Besides a large 
domestic consumption of gunny, the whole 
rice, paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, ttc, of 
the country, as well Jis the pepper, coflee, 
and other foreign produce exported liom 



Year. 
1850-1., 
1851.2., 
1 8.32-3.. 
l«o;i-4.. 
18o-t-5.. 
1855.6.. 



lo8,42l 
299,72U 

20J,067 
1 74,9-'6 
21.5,346 
30-',340 



Tear. 
l8oG. 7... 376,253 
1857- 8... S17,0W 

18.58. 9... 892.424 
18o9.60... rSi^il 
mO-X ... 359,0« 



--AfeOulloch, FottUhier. Bokde, U. S.S. 
Balfour's Commigreial produeU. CM. JSM' 18^ 

See Corchorus. 
GUNOBUXi. Hind. Pious Mrardiao*. 
GUKONTG. Mai^y. A hill. 
GUNONG API. A volcanic island in tie 
Banda group. Since the Bauda islands 
were discovered, there have been at 
^ ^ _ thirteen gi"eat eruptions of tliis volcano. Tb»t 

Cslcutta, arc packecl in bags or sacks made j of 1820 was very severe and soother oees^ 
of this article ; and which is put to simikr red in 1824. Sec Banda, Gooubng, Jsfft< 
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GUXPOWDEK. 

G LXOXG BEKNU M. A lofty mountain 
M haiidml miles to the North of the Jjola^ 
Ut STono of tke Malay Peninaiik. 

GUXONG GERAI. A mountain of Ke- 
rQtjeilah, also called Qiiedah Peak. It 
hUtciii^be&t bill on the Quedtth main and it^i I 
Muonut is tttimatbU at 0,000 feet above the i 
feral of the aei. Aecording to Dr. Ward, | 
partfcorQaedah Peak is an unmenM plain 
^itao^ level wHIi ik» sea, covered near the 
potj'U with rising maiigrovei. Newbold't 
fnliikSftUenivnt, Vol. l>fp. 4. 
[ GLNUVG SUNGI PAGU. See Johore. 

GL.VPALOS. Hixu. P^rus kumaoueu- 



|6U!fPAT, Gnni Pat. 
pnr, properly Gonpat 

GCNPOWDBB. 



Gu«. Hind. ? 



Pttlfcr, Dav. 
'M, DiT. 
«, Fit 
tf,%MlH|llllTer. 

Gku. 

Dmh, Gfx. ills It. 

It 

a iijriM, Lax. I 

Ganpywcler is a 
'J^.il urid nitre. 



Ubat»UbatbadiI ; nan- 
lawn, Bianjn, Malay. 
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160 
150 
164 

160 
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Proch, Pol. 

P<jlvora» Pi>Rr, 

Poroch, Ris. 

Krut, Su. 

Tupaika OMviiidn, Ta m 

Mandtt, Tkl. 

conipomid of sulplmr, 
The sulphur aud cliar- 



&tatti of tine powder are mixed with 
Plik^iiiie raolttt as it comea from the lefi. 

Tills compoaud, knows aa green 
jSi'* is long aad carefolly ground under 

stoue runners. Thi.s iri-een charjre 
■Wiw then milled into gun-powder 
^rlv^iron rmiiiers, that used lor En- 
KdorSniderforaix, and fine sporting pov 

pfor twelve, hunrs. It leaves the mill in a 
I'tepuptly of soft cake or mill cake and 

Kyofdu.st. These are then pressed into 
'<1 cuiice at the i-ate of 70 tons uu the 
fi"^ foot, and by the oortiing and granu- 
ProeesKes it is broken up into the 
1*^'', dried and glazed to the form in whioh 
' sold as gunpowder. 

jiul^hor of European commerce is 
^joblMaed from Sicily and the volcanic 
^^etB of the Mediterranean; the finest, 
as ' Lercara Firata,**^ sells at £7 the 

* lii tie Ix)ndon market, as an inp^redient 
'sOn-powder, and its value consists of the 
^^mperature at which it inflames. Sul- 
Nr is largely produced in the volcanic 
'hfi^a of the Archipelago and can be readily 
[iJ^iCted from iron aud copper pyrites. 

tolal i)t the annual rate.s at which 
bus been Dianufactured in the 
N« PfMidencieB fat ten years, gives an 
' ~ of ij annas per lb, for Bengal, nearly 

* ' <u» fur Madras, and. 4 annas 6 pie for 
f'iiibuY. When to the prime cost is added 



GUNTA BARING A. 

4 annas and G pie is about the actnal average 
cost. 

The gnopowder made in Madras is dried 
on a black drying terrace on which the tem- 
po lature ranged as under, at noon. 

1854 January ^ - 130 to 156 

,, February ,, UiC „ 156 

March 136 „ 154 

April 182 „ I«6 

May M. 130 154 

June • ••• • 132 

July - 160 

August ••• 130 

September 180 

Oetober 136 

November.. .. •••• ••••••.•>•• • 

136 

December p 06 

Sir John Davies is of opinion that the 
art of printing, the compo-silion of gunpow- 
der, aud the magnetic compass, which he 
says, are justly considered in £nrope as 
three of the most important Inventions or 
discoveries of modem times, had their first 
orij^in in China. 

Wliifi' (Jnn-poicdcr, was a discovery of 
Augend re wlxich until Dr. Pohl lately turned 
his attention to it had fallen into complete 
oblivion, viz., an explosive substance com- 
posed of L'S parts of pru.ssiatc of potash, 
23 of cane-sugar, and 49 of chlorate of 
potash. This mixture is white, and may be 
used as gun powder i it is lighter than com- 
mon 'gnnpowder, bnt its strength is greater 
j in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of eaeli; and in tlie rjitio of 129 to 
100 fur equal volumes. Hence only GO 
gramnies of white powder are necessary to 
produce the eflbct of 100 grammes of bbek, 
whioh, moreover, leaves a residue of 68 
grammes, "^hile the former only leaves 3H 
grammes. White i^un-powder has further 
the advantage of not heating the gun so fast 
as the otiier, because the temperature of its 
flame ia mneh lower; it is easier to manu- 
facture, lose bygraseopic, less inflammable 
by percussion, and more economical than 
black gun powder. It remains to be seen 
whether its corrosive action on fire Sirms be 
greator or less than that of its rival. Jkmf 
China, Qmrterltf EnUw^ Juhf 186tf. 

GUN- POWDER PLAY is the well- 
known Laab-ul Barut," firing matohlocloi 

in the air in the east to rejoice. 

GUNSTOCK-TREB. Guazuma. Sp. 

GUNTA BARING A. 

Sirri.tekko, Si.n(.h. 
ChirraHleUcii, Tam. 
Qhanto bharaagha, Tsu 



Bhui Jambn Bb.no. 
Gnnd baronghi, Dvx. 

Buruiij,'lil. , S.V.V8. 
Bhoomi Jombuka, „ 



ig aud carriage, it will be seen that i Gauta bariuga is the root of a plant gro w« 
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GUNUKA. 



GUPTA. 



ing in tlie HIIs about LamuDgi to the W. , GUNUNG MARA J. See Bauka IsUads. 



GUNTUN. Hiin>. of Ladak Ounm oni, 

Liiiu. the carroway seed plauL 

GUPTA. A dynasty that ruled in ^Tor- 
theru iudia. The follow mg is a taUe ot' 



of Vizagapatam. Ife is mentioneii Aindie, 
ip. 112, Igt Ed.Atu.) under iCi TunU tuBie 

* chirudekku. The same dra«? is contained 

in the Canara and Trayascore cdlectiona : ^ , „ » « 

the plout yielding these routs is atill doubt- | the Gupta kings, according to the yiews of 
ful. Thiii root coatinues to be used iu j two writers who bare nuulo tbcsM a saljeel 

*Soatheru India by native practitionen as a 
febrifuge. Ainshe Buys, '-it is a small, 
knobby, somewhat wai'm and slightly 
bitterish tasted root which the natives pre. 
scribe in fever and cuturrha. From the 
word Pai iijijhec', it is perbups brought from 
some fomgu country " From its low price 
I>r. Cleghorn was iucliuod to think this 
tmprobuble. Of ifs absolate aatiperiodic 
qtialitie« nothing seems to he known with 
accuracy, the Vyteans consider an infusion 
ur decoction of the leaves and tender 
shoots of this plant, as attenuwit and dia- 
phoretic: they an said to be slightly 
bitter and not naplt asunt to the taste. 
^Ir. \V. Fergusson of Culombo is of opi- 
nion that Pi-emna herbacea. llvxb. is the 

?>lant that produces the Gonta baringa. Mr. 
^rojiuson in literia. Elliot Flor Andh. 
M. E. J. R. M. Amu. Med. Sci. fur April 
*8-56, p. 397. Ainslie's Mat. Med., p. 112. 
GUNTA CHETTU. Tku liawsonia alba, 

GUNTA GALTJBRU. Tf i.. also Ganta 

kalaorara. Tki.. Eclipta xyrostr&t&.—Roxh. 

GUXTA KAMINAM. Tkl. i.1so lioda- 
swam. Tjcl. Stemodia viscosa. — Koxb. 

GUNTHBR, Dr. A., a learned natnraliat. 
In 1860, Lieut.. Colonel PJayfair and Dr. A. 
Gunther published a work on the fishes of 
Zanzibar. Dr. Gunther, in addition to all that 

vL^i^- T o^". ^^1, proceedings «f the oi nis career, ie( 
'Zoological Society and other Journals, in p„uiub T 
the years 18G0 to 1868. brought out seven the'' MWiawsnso, 



of special study. 

Col. Ouuningham. 
CuBtiuuous series. A. D. 
I. Gupta, 319 
IL Ghatotkacba, 34U 

III. Cbaadrugup- 

ta I, aeo 

IV. S«mndi«gttp> 
taPsrakrama, 883 

V» Cliaiidnijrup- 
u II, Vikra. 
msditya, 400 
VI. Kamaragup- 

ta,Kaheu<lra,430 

Vn. Skandasrapta. 

Kranaditya, MO 
Tin. Sksadagnptat 

Ladradityaor • Later Gupta*.' 

I^kiulitya, 452 I. DeragupU, 40 

IX. Uuddhaeupls, 480 IL ChanSr£piis»,W 

X, 'luktApupta, 510 III, Sakniditja, Ui 

XL Xuitigupta, Ba- IV. Buddhagupu, 

liidltivs» 540 V. Tathsgstsgup 

VI. Biiisaitvs, M 
VII. Ti^ W 

yb, Thomai gives the Gupta dyiisstj thns- 
He appends no dates. In the eariy fiit^ 

his career. 



Professor Laitten. 
KlUer Guptoa.'Cor. A.D. 
I. (fupta, IW 
II. Ghatotkacba, Vtt 
III. Chaudragufx 

ta, IS 

IV. 

V. Chi 

taU, ' ' M 

VI. SkandaijOipia or 

Ktunarsgop- 
ta, IN 

VII. Mahcudrajfnp- 

taaod Naia. 



L 

II. 
III. 

nr. 



Gupfca. 

(Iliutotkncka. 
(^'buudmgupta. 
Ssmndn^pipta. 



V. 
VI. 
Vll. 
VIII. 



Cbsadnc^it^ 

Kuiiiar^{ita> 
Skaadactfia 



GUPTA. The Cbaadragupta knowntotbe 
Greeks as Sandracottns, in theeark pri 

of his career, led a ■wanderinj^ life in t''* 



volumes f.f a catalogoo of the fishes ill the 

iJntish Museum, 

GUXTOOll, a ^ladras collectorate form- 
ed out of the Northern Circars. The dis- 
trict haa a popuhition of 570,083 and takes 
its name from that of the chief town, Gun- 
toor. It.s prinijipal river is the Kistnah, and 
"SprincipHl towns Ventapolliun uud Nizam- 
patam. Guntoor was granted to the British 
in 1768 bjrthe nisam sabadar of the Dek- 
kau, was anbequcntly taken by hini, but 
finally regranted in 1785, on the occasion 
of the war against Hyder AH and the Mah- 
rattas. In ihu district of Guntoor, irriga- 
taon works were n^lected, and in one year, 
in consequence of drought, a famine de 



ui-nours Introduction to 
p. xli., quoting the 
Tika or Commentary), and was m«t P'^ 

bably engaged with his fellow-counfiT- 
men in opposiug Alexander. His chiel 
adviser, the brahmiu Chauakja, was a 
native of TakshasiJa or Ttaila, the capital of 
the Western Punjab; and it was in that 
country that Chnndragupta first established 
himself by the complete expulsiou of tlie 
Greek troops left by Alexander (Justin, 
4._«* Anctorlibertatis Sandraoottusfaerat' ) 
It would appear that the Greek colonists m 
the Punjab had tii-st been placed under 
Pliilip, while the civil administration of ta^ 
country remained in the hands of its SMb.^^ 
princes, Taxilea and Poms. Afterwards, «■ 
tlie murder of Philip by the mercenary sol- 



stroyed onu-half of the population, and diers, Alexander (Anabasis vi. 2, vii) direct' 
J - 1. . ^ . . ed Eudemos and Taxilcs to govern the coan- 

try until he should send another depa^ 
is probable, however, that they oootiAttsd w 



caused a loss in revcuuo, for ten years, osti 
mated at £800,000. 
GUNUKA. Sasts. from gaona, to connt 
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GUPTA. 

rMv ibe clurge; for after Alexander's 
detlh, in B. 0. 828, Bndemoa, oontriTod by 
fhetwicherotis assauination of king Ponm 

bv his peneml Eamenen, to make himself 
master of the country (Diodorous xix, 5.) 
Some few jears later, in B. C. 317, he march- 
ed to the flMistanoe of Bntnenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 
120 elephantji. With tMs force he perform- 
ed good service at the battle of Gabione. But 
his omtinQed absencogave the Indians an 
opportunity not to be neglected ; And their 
lil)erty waa fully asserted by the cxpnlsi'on 
of theGreok troops and thesianghter of their 
chiefs.— Justin, xr. 4 says Pnrfnctos ejus 
oe eidea t'' ; again "Molienti deinde bellum 
advenoa pnernetoe Alezaodri*' Chandmgapta 
wns present when Poms was mnrderM. He 
afterwards became the leader of a national 
movement, which ended in his own elevation 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab. Jastin 
nttnbutes his sQoeeflfi to the asmstanceof 
hamlitti; Justin xv. 4.—" Con tract is latro- 
nibua Indos ad norifntem regni solicit/ivit " 
ft»t in this Colonel Cunningham thinks ho 
MS been misled by a yery natural mistake ; 
tor the Arattea, who were the dominant 
l>eo()le of the Enstern Piinjjib, are never 
raentioned in the Mahabharata without 
beiiirj called robbers.— Lassen, Pentapot In- 
dica— " Aratti profeoto latrones," and " Ba- 
hici Utrones." The Sanscrit name is 
Aras)»tni, the ' king-less,' which is preserv- 
•din the Adraiste? of Arrian, who placps 
went OB the Ra»i. They were the republi- 
»n defenders of SmiKala, or Sakala, a faot 
^vinch points to their Sanskrit name of 
• ' • l?nt th« 



GOOR-AKOO. 

signs to^them the honour of delivorini; ihoW 
native land flwm the thraldom of a foreign 
yoke. Til is event occurred most probably 

nbont VCyB. C, or shortly nfter the march of 
EudemoH to the assistnnco of Kumenes. Che- 
valier Bunscn also mentions (iii. 54^ 4) that 
Chandraeupta was present when Porus wa.<! 
murdereo: that he dethroned and nmrder- 
ed II, o yonnrrer brotlior of Xanda king of 
Pablwtbni, or Fatal ipni-a. 13. C. 312, and 
foonded the Maury a dynasty, whose rei'^ns 
pravea Instre to the East. Chandragupta a 
kingdom extended nvcv the Persians,^ 
the easterns, also the Pei.insTiIa ofOiuerat' 
and north to the Indus, and sontJi to tho 
months of the Ganges and Telingana, the 
whole of Aryavarta. Hm foroee coneisted 
of r.00,000 infantry, ,10,n( in t-aralry, and 900 
elephants Towards the clone of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander s 
saooessors were at peaee with each other, 
the irreat Seleucns turned his arms towards 
the East, with the inte"tion of recovering 
the Indian provinces of Alexander. Cliaii- 
Imguptra formed an alliance with Selencns 



W 



hose daughter he received in marriage. 
He also received at his court of Palibotbra, 

Megasthenes, as an ambassador, and is 
return, Cbandragupta sent presents with an 
ambassador to Seieocus to Babylon. The 
htndm drama of Madm Bakshasba reeorda 

the memorable political event of his nanr> 

patif)n of Palilxithra. His name occurs in 
an inscription at Sanchi, also on one at 
Oojein. Tod also says he wa* of the Takshak 
Tnce.—Bhlhn 'Criyes, p. 141. litdMehe AUer- 
tknmshumh', Vol I, Appendix, p, xxx., and 
Vol. U, pp. 1 h;i and 1 lt;2. Journal of the 



Ara.shtm, or 'kingless.' l?nt though their 

power was then eontined to the eastern 'Hv oj Bayjal, p. 146. ThouiaM, 

™j»h, the people themselves had once ™ " 

fpread oyer the whole country—" Ubi flnvii 

ilh quini • • • ibj sctles sunt Aratfco- , - ««i;t;r.»c oi a par- 

2"* "(^^^en^Pentnpot Indica, from the | J''r"'*^f hm^u order, one who does not avow 

~ ** " ' L-n».„.. K.. i.1 ' his nrofession of mnnrlinAiio.- .^.....u I 



V ^^.....p.'u jijuit;^!, irom ine 

«Mabharat.) They were known by the se- 
rera names of Biihika^Jarttika, and Takka; 
or which tlie last would appc :.r to have been 
thPir true appellation ; for their old capital 
01 laxila or Takka-sila was known to the 
ureeks of Alexander; and tho people them- 
^ives still exist in considerable numbers in 
'he 1 unjBb hills. Tho ancient extent of 
thejr power is proved bv the present pre- 
▼alence of their alphabetrcal characters. 
Which nnder the name of Takri, or Takni, 
BownMdby all thehindns of Kashmir 
A i. northern mountains, from Simla 
Jja Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian. On 



Fnnstfp » EtBatfg on Indtnu AutiquUie*, Vol. 
I, p. 270. S.H) Inscriptions, pp. 378, to 879. 
GU PT A VADHUTA An'aLcetie of a ^ 
?ular bindu order, one who does not arow 
his profession of mendicancy, or who observes 
its practtosB in f>eeret.~ir«/«on. 
GCR. SeeKirkook. 
GCR. Hint.. Dlk. IJnclarified sugar, 
raw sugar, treacle, or molasses, whether the 
prodnet of the sogar cane or of any of the 
pnlms, written Goor, also called Jaggiee. 
GURA, See Vai-a, or Vasara. 
GURAOHA. Hind, iiabos flavns, and 
lasiocarpus. 

in Ceylon. 

the %vood of which emits an offonsive stench. 
Ihnnberg stated that it is neitlier the 
Stercuha fbtida nor the Anagyris ibtida.— 



grounds, Major Conninghumidei.tifies "'^S'^S^ .^r.^ 
«J haaditH of Justin, with the Takka, or , GOOK-AKOO, or Goodakoo, H.xd. the 
ttigiflalinhabitMits of the Pnnjab, and as- tobacco for the hokka, from Gnr, nnolirified 

sugar and akn a leaf. 
441 
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GXJBJAN. 

GTJ-R VKHT. Mar. A cow-kerper, a 
cow-herd,£romGo, a cow, and rakhua to 
keep. 

GUBAL. HiNT>. The CharooiA of Kadgra. 

GURAL HABRA — ? See Har. 

GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea rubella. 
Red Sweef. Yam. Thi« is an oblong and 
red skinned root, tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the likin, bat the eolonr does 
net peoetrato deep; in a rich light soil 
they are sometimeB as mnch as three £Mt 
long. 

Guramjo AlnOf Lnl. EMoscorea pur- 



GURHWAIi. 

principal places, adding that Amhsr 
the largest, tnvfn. — Elliot. Sec Gnrgran. 

GUKDEZEE, properly Gardezi a ck's 
of Syuda in Jowlee of MoosafifernDgur. 
Thev claim connection with the Bmh 

s.uUt.—Enioi. 

GURDONEB, a ailrer neck-ring 
GURG. Hind. Pkks. a wolf. 
GURGAN, the modern Vehrcan or Hp 

cania. 

GURG ANNA. Hixn. Vorlwcnm ihap- 

sn.". Krpinnsta.cliy« vicaryi. Salvia lunula. 
GURGRANSEE, properly Gargbaiiw, a 



purea. Pnrple Yam. Boot oblong ; [ clnss of Rajpoots in Sugree and Mahoo) «f 
throngfaont of a lighter or dark pnrple, but j Azimgfurh; and in Amorha, Ruttunpoor. 



dways con.sideT-ahly deep in tinge. This 
eolonr is permanont 

Anotbcr .species is the Zemmvknnd the 
Bioscoreapnrpurea. Tnl)eni8nbmtnnd,pnrple 
throngbont, very large, of an irregnliur, 
s^mootih. roundish shape, and growing near 
the snrfocc, ro us to appear in dry weather 
through the crackn they make by raising the 
■oil over them.— •BwUefl. 

GURAPPA 8AKA TUNGA. Til. Sdr- 
pus maritimup. — TAnn. 

GURAO. Mar. According to Wilaon 
a mixed caste nsnally employed as the 8er> 
▼ant of the village temple, sweeping it. and 
decking the village idol, he is also the vilhige 
trumpeter. In the Drkhan, the (Tiinio is 
supposed to be the illegitimate otispiing of 
a brahman with a woman of anotbw caste. 
'J'hey are now in every Taried employ. — 
Wi'Ikov. See Rulnta. 

GURnilADH ANU. S.x.n.-^. from garbha, 
the womb, and ailhana, tt> hold 



BarMtee. and Rusoolpoor, G lions of Qornck* 
poor. — FJViof. See Chunumea. 

GUiiGiiEE, a river ruuuiiig in theH»- 
zariba gh district. 

GURG I. Hind. Dress. TrowaerB 
GUKGir HiNi>. Pi.stacia inte«^erriin«. 
GURGUU. Hind. JLeptopos conlifo- 

I* ■ 
ins. 

GURGU ARU. Haleal. Syn.ofBi;» 

uia laciniosa. 

Bksg. Job's tesis gim 



GURGUU. 
Coil burbata. 
GURGUR. 
GURGU R A 

GURGURF. 



See Kirkook. 
Ki>'D. lieptonia buzifolia 
ITiND. a kind of hukk«. 
GURHEKHUXI) properly GarhiUiul a 
descript ion ot aiiUilee tenure in B.iiuiiefonJ, 
hy which lands are held on jvuying a td'p"' 
lated yearly tribute, hut n(»t one-fifiii t^* 
ainoniif which ouirlit to l»e paid. Wlnn'lj* 
power of thtr MahraLr.-i.s befntuc coii>'ili'*i^* 
*id, they 800U perceived that the UorWf 
GUR-RATAS. Rootof a el imberbronght | band holders were difficnltto deal «ith-iK 



io Ajmeer fnim Delhi : has a bad smell, if: 

eon^idered astringent and moHng: ninel) 
n.sed in horse niesnlih : lour seeri* for one 
rupee. — Gen. Med. Top.^ p. 135. 

GU RBIANI. HiiiD.Tfaa)iotmm folioloanm . 

GURCH, also Garcba. Hixd. Menis- 
permum eordifolinm. syn of (%M?nlns cor- 
dilblins. — D. 0. Tinoeporea cr>rdi(olia. 

6UR0HAM. See Kelat, p. 493. 

6URD ALU. Hind. Prunns armeniaea. 

GURDASPUR, a dintrict in a fertile 
pleaj^ant strip under tiie Himalaya hills. 

GUUDKZ, a country between Gbazni and 
ladia. 

OURJAN, also in the Aiabic form 
Jnzjanan, mnst not be confounded with tin; 
country of Gurjau or Gurgan, on the ea.stern 
shores of the Caspian. Yakut says the iiumes 
Gasman er Chisjanan betii designate a large 
district of the province of l^ulkh, between 
that city and Merv. The chief town was 



every way, slow and irregular in the pays*** 

of revenue. — Elliot Supfi. dln^.i. 

GURHKE HUliEEROOiiLAR. St* 
Khvber, p. 517: 

GURHVVAL, a non-regulation diiiriri 
under the N. W Province* of lndi:». Ii 
a conntn' of very great extent, tlionf»h ol 
.<«mall compamtive value. Many of 
larger rivers of Upper India, and all tlx* 
which form the origin of the Gangw, h*^* 
their ri^e in its mountains, and hold tJi«' 
course; tlirougli its territory. Sreeimgx™^ 
the chiut town i.s ou the south bank ofUi* 
Alacnauda about twenty miles above its jvse' 
tion with the Rliaunrattee at Deo Prague 
where a strip of levt-i ground stretches !il""C 
for three or four inilej*, forming the vaiiWj 
known by the i^ume name as the town. Ontfcs 
termination of the Nepal war in 1S15, rai&t> 
Soodnrsnn Sah, who had been deprived ut 



his country by the Goorkha dynasty, 
Yaliudiya, and Ibn Uaakal mentions Sha^ j found in g^at poverty at Dehra. 1[>^ 
bnrkauy Andkhod, and Ambar tauBOg fto ' portion of his hereditary possesifoni wbicB 
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aUEHWAL. 

lay to the west of the AHkananda river was 
M'stored to him by sannud, the hinds to tlie 
LAsU aud the Dehm Duou uud Ibu porgim- 
nah of Bani|rui'h being retained bj tliu 
British Oovernnicut. Di^riu^ the rebellion 
of IS.'i?, tlio nijiili reiuh rod valuable assist- 
ance to the Bririsli. J ft; died iu Juno 18'il>, 
and iu conhideiauou ol' hia services, his eld- 
est iil^timate son, Bhowan Sing, was al- 
lowed to succeed and aiucc icroived a 
snnnnd fjfiinnnift'fiiii^ the i'ij;]it of adoption, 
i he revenue of the CDtmlry is about rupees 
bO,000, aud the popuhition 2U0,00U, The 
lujshluisno troops of any kind, and pays uo 



'fho celebrated temples of Kedarrialti 
!ind Budriiuith an; both in Najjpore, and 
also the Panch Kedar, or five iatermediato 
holy 8potfl along tlie vdges of the snowy 
range. The coucourso of pilgriois daring 
the Heasou of resort from May to October, 
enables the zemindars to sell their rice, 
wheat, ghee, &o.f with advantage, along the 
different points of the pilgrim ro^ tiearost 
to their bonies. They also breed large 
flocks of sheep and floats on the excellent 
pasture tracts which lie at the base of tho 
snowy peaks. In regard to temperature, 
the oKmate of some parts erf Nagpore is 



tribute. Tho people of Ourhwal are Bbot, quite European, and the scenery of tho 



flvvellinj^ in the passes and iheir neiL,'libour- 
hoods at heights above (},(JUO leet. Tlie pass- 
Biea state that ridges which within tho ine- 
nrary of man were clothed with forest and 
pasture lands are now covered with snow, 
showing tho tsxtcnsion of tho snow zone. Tho 
Nitipass on the Duli,a feeder uf the Ganges, 
is the best, and the Jilwar on tho Ganri 
fMSB, a feeder of the Sarda or Qogra, is the 
worst. Tiie tmmber of well>bailt houses in 
the Bhot diftM'icts are in 

VillagoH. HousoH. 
Darma on 

thcDIiouli, 24 „ „ 342 „ 
Byanso Faas on 
tlio Kali, 9 M „ 181 „ 



XwBftOBihtt 

8MSiintl 8 „ 125 „ 

»» «» 219 

,, ,, 4j«j „ 



Siti, 10 

Jaw,ir On 

The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an agri- 
CQltttriHt, and is a^uiisted by slaves who live 
inder tbe roofs of their raaBters. The peo< 
pie ia the Vtana, Niti, Juwar and llyanse 
[i^wses are an pposed to be inimignuits from 
iibcb who drove out an earlier body ol' 
hiodosy and niiiny of tbc chief faniilies trace 
their origin to a Tibetan locality. Tho in- 
liuhitatits of the D irriia pa'^s are said to be 
H b<xiy of M<igol lel't in Kiiniaon i)v Timor 
und it 80 they arc. not true lihot. Tiic Dar- 
ma inter tlieiv dead for a time, and in the 
Ttnmth Kirtik exhnmeand burn them, but 
tho «»tlier p?iss-ineu burn tlieii'dc;id on tlu ir 
demise. Tho Darma practice divination, 
taking their omens from the warm livers of 
sheep eaeriflced for the purpose. Tbe wo- 
men of the Darma and Hyanse pass dress 
alike, and these two clajis eat the Yak and 
would eat tbe cow, while those of ^[ana, 
Nitt and Jawar abstain from bedf of all 
kinds and look down, aa on an inferior caste, 
on the Darma and Byansc. The Juwar 
nearest India, have the largest trade, and 
resort to an annual fair iu September at 
Gsatogb, tbe residence of the Lahsa vice- 
roy. These passes are the roads from India 
to Nari or Oauri, Tibetan provinces of the 
CliiDe.se empire. The Gnrhwal peojjle have 
s passionate lovo of cuuutry aud hoiuc. 



whole tract i.s highly beautiful, while tho 
vi(!inity of tho eternal snows is eliaracterized 
by the grandest snblimity. Nagporo will 
Beirer be foi^otten by those who have pnr- 
saed the torrents of the Mundngoec to their 
source, who have wandered among the 
niaguidcent forests ol tho Toonguath i^ange, 
or who have spent a day on the li^nks of the 
Decree Thai. In this pergannah arc tho 
copper mines of P(jkhi*ce, Ac, which, in tho 
time of the (fni-hwal rajahs, are said to 
have yielded a large revenue. Since tho 
British ocenpation of the province they 
have never been very profitable, and the 
produce had become so scanty, owing to the 
difficulty of wnrking the ground, rather 
I han to the absence of ores, that in 183?} 
the farmer oonld not even pay one hundred 
Hup( es per annum. Abottt 400,000 acres 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon arc covered by 
the Pinus longifolia, beariug about fifteen 
trees to the acre.— ^V<w«r'* Himalaya 
lff>if»/ain#, p. 369. Cunnmijhai)i\ Lmhik, 
L' till ('Ill's illlninJniiif. AiirltcSiins Treaties, p. 
5ti. Mf. J. H. Batten on British Gurwital in 
1842. 

GUIUTI CliETTU. Tkl. Dwmia ex- 
tenaa. — R.' Brown. 

GUHJ.VN BALSAM. Aiir.u). Bkn-t Wood 
oil, or Gurjan oil from species of I>ipterd- 

carpns; See ( nirjnn. 

GURl-SlllUllA. Beng. Fiens mbca. 
cons. Vahl. 

GtJRI GKNZA CHETTU. Tjsl. Canna 
ludica. — Lrnn. 

GURINDA. HiXD. Prinsepia utilis. 

GUKJAHA the ancient name of the tract 
between Jambnka or Jambusir on the Ner* 
budda to the Tapti river, p. '62t. See Gujar ; 
India. 

GURJA-RA SUTRA. alsoGurjara or Guja- 
rathi, a name of Gaserat. See Gnjar ; India 

p. :i2l MahrattH. 

GUIUI a f Georgian : to say that a Per- 
sian lady resenibles a Gnrji or Georgian, 
is oue of the highest compliments to her 
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foinitry in the luoiiiitainnn'? trart wliir"' 
.slrotcUcs on the iioit hern buideis ol luau, 
between that and tiie highlands ofTariai;. 
Tliey had aoqoired these territories during 

tlip precedinc!^ 50 years, from many disuni- 
ted hill chiefs whom they Uisposseiisd, 
cxtermiQatiug the families as each 

TO ----- - - 

of 

p. 177. Prinscn's Tilft, Tiniarij ni.i.' .Iffi'- 
<joHay p. 18. Fraser's Himalai/a Mountaiin, 
p. 228. 

GURKHALI. SeeNefMfcl. 
GURMA. A riTcr of Bewah. 

GUHMAT.A Guz. HiKD. Mahs. Or 

thartocarpus iistula. Pt'its. 

GUttM .MUSSALA. Guz, Garmmaia- 



GURKHA. • nunr. 

lx»autv. The harams ct* I*('isi;i, rontain 
inauy lovely Circassians. Oii^dcij's 'iVurc/*-, 

Vol. n. p. 61. 

GUHJl-MARA Can. Gamboge Tree. 

GURJb'N OIL. Gurjun ka tel.— An 
olco-rcsinou.s liquid allonlfd by several spe- 
cies ot" Dipterucar^'U.s : deep brown, trans- 
parent, of nanseona odonr; sometimes thick fell before them. H. T, PruMep. Egertati 
and >\hit«. See Diptcrocarpns. Joururd of a Winter^s Tour in Judia^ Yollt 

ai:HJini. See Chitta-..ng. 

GL IIKE ELLE LAisGE ? Cucumis 
uiilliBsimus. 

GUBMAlA. Guz, Cassia fistula. 

GUR KATS. also Gdr Shagal. Hind. 
Desmodiuni tilia^fQlium. 

GUHKEH. Unibor was a sovereig^n of 
high rank among the princes of the DeccaDi 
who governed his dominions with wisdom. I la. Hind. >Spices. 
He built the city of Gnrkeh, now called Au- ' GU RMUI. A rim near Ghogong iatk 

rnngabad, five ko.s from l^owlatabad, and Bauleah di.^trict. 

died two years before the expedition of shall GURXARD. One species in known a? 
Jebau, at eighty years of age, leaving bin j the Flying gurnard : species of Kxoca»tu^ar^ 
dominions the best cultivated and the ha|>- i the flying tish, and a species of Pegasa.sisthe 
piest r( '.;ion in India. Briggif Tlte Nizam. | flying hor.'^c. 

fil KKIIA, a rising race in Nepal. In | GIJROH. A bsmd or troop, of f:ikeer-. 
feature and ligiire the trne Goorkha are al- thus there is the Chistiab, ila-uawa, thcCif 
ways singular and remarkable, from their \ lendar, &c., guroh. 
broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiognomy, GUROH SAB. Leader of a band* 
the staall eyes, flat no.se, and meapv whis- GU ROOAN. A river near Koomsrpootak 
kcrs, as well hi.s .stt)ut square make and in tfoalparah. 

sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every de.scrij)- ■ GUKOORA or Garura, also Garootmu' 
Hon of costume, and in all degree of ragged- 
ness,are to be seen mingled with inbabitautn 
of Kuraaon,Sirmoro, and Gnrhwal. In 1 702, 
the CJoorkha race mastered the wliolc of the 
valley of Nepal, and . the bill country irom 
Sikhim to the Gogra and a party of them 
crossed the ilinialaya, and appeared sudden- 
ly before Teeshoo Lootnl)oo. The Llama and 
priests hastdy evacuiitcd their convents, and 

fled to Lhassa, and tho place was plundered] gittiiria obtusilblia, — Jyina. Lit. "Horses 
by the Goorkha, who retired immediately | hoof>tree,'* from the shape of the leavei. 

with their booty. The Tibetans appliL-d to 
China for aid, and an army was collected for 
the puuidhment of this act of unprovoked 
outrage. The Goorkha submitted uucou- 
ditionally to the Chinese eommander, who 
imposed a tribute and triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 



Saks. From garoot, a wing. 
GURBA. A river of Phillibcet 

GURRAH MANDLA. in tbe mBeo( 
tlie IGth century was 'lUO niiles lon^ 
broad. Gurrah town is live niilM below 
Jnbbnipnr. 

^ GUllRAPU BADAM CHBTTU. T*- 

Stercnlia fulida. — Linn. 

GURR.VIM: DIKKACHETTU. TelS»- 



taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and be took into a tolerable pink. ThcJumno-mu 



GUKRAPU G.^TTE AKU Tel. al^ 
Ma nduka brambi, Tki«. Clerodeodros f"* 
cosuni. — Vt'tif. 

GL RRAS, a Nepaul tree that sffflcU 
the highest situations ; its flowers are Ivg* 
and of a deep red, and yield by d(woction» 
purplish colour, wliieh is converted hvaciJ* 

udriio 



tree, the Gurras, the Puddiem or Payah, tbj 
Ghootrapbnl, the Mahnl and the Pabottob 
h'vc, all grow in Nepaul. Smith's X-pn'tl 
(illRROY. A river near Koshtee 
Pubua district. 
GUB-SODNDUR. Bbho. Acscia i*^ 



hostages for the performance of these stipu 
lotions. The rajah of Sikhim was at the 
same time taken under Chinese protection. 
Checked towards the east by these events, 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west- 
ward, subiagating Kumaon, Sirinugnr, and 
all the hill country to the Sutlej. When Lord 

Hastings commerced his administration, I (iURU or GooroO, amongst jains. 
their dominion extended as far as the river j and the sikh, a reli[^iou8 teacher. Among 
Teesta to the East, and westward to tlioiSikh religionists Goviud Sing was the 
Sutlej, thus occnpying the whole of tbe strong | of the pa£hah. .The ten padsbah or Giii« » 

AAA 
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OTTRUNG; GUYHLI. 
flie Sikh were I , Nanak ; 2, Angad ; 3, Ama- 1 bat little known, and used by the bnddliist 



radtt; 4, Ramadas; 5, Arjun; 0, Har- 
irovind; 7, Har-kishan ; 8, Te2rh-bahadur ; 
9, Harali ; 10 Govind Sing. In the hindti 
religion the gara corresponds to an eccle- 
Buuitieal blsliopand each of the hinda sects 
ba.s a snperinteiiding gnm. They have 
Jartfc incomes, reside in a temple, bnt 
make extens»\c ecclesiaHtical visitations or 
toors, accompanied by a band of disuipies 
who oocaisionally act as the assistant gnm. 
In pcfialar belief^ the gara can work mira- 
cles and f()r<Tive sins. He can excoramuni- 
eate and again restore to communion. In 
his ionrs he levies contributions from the 
people of his sect^The Jains have their own 
^nn.— Wheeler* g IHstori/ of Indict. See Gay- 
atri Jain. Jogi. Kanta Bhaja. 

GURU CHANDAN. Hind. Bezoar. 

6URUGA. Tbl. Celosia argentea.— Lmtk 

6URUGINJA. Trl. Abrus precatorins. 

GURUGUDU or GUugadu. Tbl. Casearia 
tonientos;!. IL ii. I'l], * 

GURUGU KURA. Tel. Alimanuiano- 
dtiora— A. 3rovm. 

GURUGU PUL A TIGB. Tel. Crypto- 

kpis retionlafca. — Will. 

GlUrKATTA. Sans. Bole Armenian. 

GURU GOVIND, the last of the Sikh 
Gnro. See Ghara; Sikh. 

GDKOKKAL. The head priest amongst 
the saiva spot, of the south of India. — H'jV.svij/. 

GURUGU. Tkl. Celosia argentea. L. 

GURUGU CHETTU. Tel. Crozopbora 
plicata, Ad, tTuw.— C. tinctorinm. Burnt, hul. 
This is tlie Indian tamsol-— .Ro//7<i lU. i. ^29. 
Misled b}- the English name,8omo have imagin- 
ed the plant to be the ann-tiower, and btill 
frrCber to increase the confusion, they have 
turned tlic old Greek name of Croz. tine- 
torium L. (^"n^^o-'phwiov micpSi^') into the niO' 



priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, bnt do not nso millc. Their paganism 
is not 3'et extinguished. 

They fomi a tribo or clan or race in 
NepanI, and, along with tho Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepanl, form the principal part of * 
the NepanI ai-my. Tiieso three tribes are 
said to dill'er only in tiieii' religion, accord- 
ing us it combines a greater or less dtsgrco 
of the hinda opinions with those of bad- 
dhism. The Jarya are a tribe of Nepaal, 
south of tho Ourun'?, with whom they aro 
intermixed and intermarry. They arc hindu 
in creed and manners. They may pertain 
tp the Gnrung, Mngar or Newar tribes. The 
Newar were, howcver» the prior holders of 
Nopaul and their divisions nrc the Gurkha, 
NepanI, Makwarpur and Alurung. — Lalhauu 
See Krat, India. 

GURU PADASRAYA,in the hinda re- 
ligion, the servile venemtion of the spiri- 
ts teacher. 

GURU SICHER, a peak en Mt Aboo 

5,7*'0 feet nbove tlie sea. 

GURYAL. Grz. TTtvn. a watch, a gong, 

a clock ; proprrly Gharial. 

GURZ, an iron club pointed at one end, 
and having a knob at the other covered 
with spikes. Gnrz-Mar, is an order or gnroh * 
of fnqpprs. The; iiiniibers of it enri y n <_rnrz 
with whieli they wound themselves to e.xLort 
alms. The order i.s said to have originated 
with a Pir named Sayid Ahmad Kabir. — 
Wihnn'.^ r.'/.-.s... 

GUSHARATHA MAR V. C^x. ? also 
Tumi. Tkl. Embryoptcris glntiniferft. 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaia- 
nian dynasty, the Hysiaspcs of Ghrecian 
history. Ho was son of Lohrasb, and tho 



fUrn Heliotro{>e and explained tlie various j son of Gush tasp was Tsfjindiar, the Apanda 
ilidian names of Croz. plicata by Heliotro- 
pinm (Tiaridam) Indicam LintU, ElUat Fl 

Aiulh. 

GURUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 

GURUMANDL Hind. Sphoeranthus 
nollis. 

GURUMATA. Panjabi, a convention of 
the chiefs of the Sikh tribe.'*, fornirrlv held 
at Amntsar, on all occasions uf in^iortaucc. 

GURUMUKHI. A modification of the 

Devanagavi alphabet devised by the Sikhs: 
it does ^^ot diller in shape, but the forms 
uf many of the letters are interchanged. 

GUBUNG, a pastoral tribe living west of 
ibe Magar race on t he slopes of thoroonntains 
in Nepal. 



or Astyages of tho Greek historians. See 
Persian King». 
GUSHURA. Hiirn. Root of Barlcria 

longifolia. 

GUSRAH. Hind, of Cis SulUj, sandy, 
unculturablc s(*il. 
GUSRU, a river of Jabbalpur. 
GUSSALAH. Hind. Moorda-sho. Pkrs. 
persons whose <»tl5ce it is, in ihc nuiliomedan 
towns, to wash the bodies of thu tlead. 

GUTCH'KA.? DuK. Syu of GaUandi- 
na bondac.— Iit»». 

GUT-H.\, properly Gat'ha, a measare of 
length. The t%ventieth \r.\Yi of a jareeb. 
Each Gut-ha contains three llahi Vhva. 
The word is derived from Got-hna to join, 
or unite bv knol.s. — JEVn'f, Si'j'p. Glost;. 
GUTHfil. lltNP. K.n.el, GutU-khajur 



'n ^icpal. They brccil slucp, which thvy n>e 

ioc carriage. Their luuguugo is peculiiu', I kernel of Phoenix dactyiifcra. 
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GUTTA PBRCUA. 

GUTI, in 15' 6' 9", 77*38*19. Hill 

station '2,171 foot above the sea, and the base 
of the Guti rock is 1 ,180 feet. It ia in the 
Bellary coliectorate. — ib'c/t/. Ad. 

GUTIA. Beno. or Shnk-China. BiVG. 
Smilnx jrlabra, 

GUTI-SUNA. Hixr>. Panax fra^rrans. 

GCTTA. Malay, a gum, anj gam or 
concrete juice of a tree. 

OUTTA PBRCHA. Halat, w the oon- 
orete jnice of tlie Isonaudra ffiitta. It is 
ft forest tree of Pcnanf', of the Malay Pi nin- 



OUTTA PERCHA. 

bablj cut down the trees if .they had been 

spared prcviouslj. "When 20 to 30 yeari 
ol<i, it was cnt down and the fiinalle? 
branches cleared away ; round the Uik 
of tfae trunk and the la rger bimdMi 
circular inciaions are made at a diatnn 
frf>Tn one another of a foot or a foot and t 
half, and in a few days all the siip dribbles 
and falls into a cocuauut sli^'ll or otbcr 
vessel placed below. The portioiw of 
jnice are then collect rd into bnmboo 
pitehers nnd carried by the collectors 



Bula IVom Peuaug to {Singapore, of Sumatra to boil it, at their huts, in large caaliiront, 
and of Borneo. It ia oaUed tbe Talyin tree, in order to steam off tfae water which h« 
by the Malays of the Malacca and, in Borneo, mixed witb the juice and to clear it of 

it is known by the name of ' Niato.' but ! imparities. After boilinrj, it assumes iu 
Outta pfercha seems to be the ^lalay name in I marketable consistency and is brought for 



tbe Straits. Thechis not pronounced hard 
like a k, but like tbe cb m tbe English 
word perch. The ti*ee grows slowly to 
from sixty toscn cnty feet liiLrb, ftud three or 
four feet in diameter. Its fuliaire is of a pale 
green on the upper sidy, and covered with 
reddisb^brown bfursbeneathnt flonrisbes lux- 
uriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of 
liilla, and in snch situations in nmny places, 
forms the principal pai't of the jungle. 
The natives had discovered its valuable pro- 
perties before it became known to Europe- 
tkus. They constructed from it whips, 
fchoes, traces, buckets, jufrs, basins, * tiniba* 
or draw-bucketsi, and vessels of various 
kinds and thus attracted attention to tbe 
sttbstaiice which has since been applied, in 
Europe, to a vast yanety of domestic and 
Bcienttfic purposes. Their method of col- 
lecting the guui, however, has been of 



sale. (C'u?«ei'u/t.) Pure gutta percba is grej 
ish white, but it is fgfenerally brovgbt to 

market of a reddish-brown luu-. This % 
ascribed to chips of the bark, wiiicli fsll 
into tlio sap and give it their colour, 
but .in addition to this there are frt- 
qnently other matters, such as »«• 
dust, purposely introdnced as adalteranti. 
Dr. Mont iromcrie, of ] bengal, appeari 
to have tiiht noticed the native use of 
this substauce, iu 1842. In 184;?, Pr. 
d'Almeida presented a specimen of tbe 
inspissated juice to tbe Royal Socie^j 
of Arts, and described some of the a<irati- 
tages which would accrue from 1^4 
use. This communtoation led to so i** 
suits ; but another, made shortly afer bf 
Dr. MontGfomerio, was more sncoes^fisl '"i 
that by tla; united efforts of these gtni'^ 
men gutta percha wms introduced to 



the most destructive kiml, especially since notice, and by th^ year 1 858, aboot 2,00(1 



tbe demand of a European market for 
this suhstanoe ha.s had to bo in«'t. In- 
stead of economising their trca.sure, as 
is done in the case of the caoutchouc 
tree, by tapping tbe tree" and allowing its 
jnice to ooze gradually from the inoi* 
sion, they fell the trees at once, and, re- 
moving strij)s of bark at intervals, collect 
indeed a largo quantity of sap at ouq time, 
but destroy all future supplies from that 
source. The tree was formerly very abun- 
dant, but all the larpce timber was soon 
felled, and few and but very small plants 
are to be found. The wboleaale destrnc^ 
tion of the gutta tree, necessat ily involves 
destruction of the traffic. To check it, 
is said, to be extremely diflicnit ; becau.se 
each set of explorers, is anxious for present 
profit. A Tsry small quantity, comparative- 
ly speaking, is to be obtained by tapping, 
and the first comers f*et a full supply ofsnp 
for themselves, without considerini^ thobc 
who come after, uud who might very pro« 



tons were annually exported from Singa- 
pore. The !:^ntf:i, percha from Borneo li 
not fio much esteemed as that from 
Malay Peninsula, and doubts exiist as to the 
identity of the trees. It seems to bet 
practice with the peoph; who collect tk 
jj^utta percha of the .Nfalayan Peninsula, 
mix tho juices of Koveml other .«;|)ecies o: 
Isonandra witb that of tho true Isonandia 
gutta. And though this mixture confe8.'C<l- 
ly depreciates the value «>f the giim, as the 
prodnct.s of the several species have, 
some extent, similar pro|>ertie.«', tbe adnl- 
teration allows tbe* commercial artido to ^ 
applied to many purposes in the artn, frfl"' 
which the lii<^her price and the scarcity ft t'- 
true guTn gutta wcuild exclude it. There if'' 
said to be live or .six species of Isonandra on 
the Koondahs of the Western ghats of Iu<ii^^ 
I. wightiana, 1. perottctiana, I. candolleana, 
and 1. lanccolatn, and in Ceylon is I. grandi.^ 
and live otiier sjiccics. S«nne of these, bow- 
ever, may bo rclerrcd to other geiier»» <ff 

•IrK.*. 
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GUTTA rjiUCliA. GUTTA PKRCHA. 

tfwaymn. One in th6p6llilum1a,thoIsnnatKlra | Bt. In Rolntion, this snbeianoe w employ- 

aoaminata, ITt'^A/, is now reft'rred to Bassia 
eliipticn and yields the Paudioiiteo or pon 



ehontee Dr. Oxley says that gatta ought not 
to require an elaborate prooeM: tbenin- 

pie boih'n^ in water, and roUing oat 
into sheotfi, fpora which all fopei^n matter can 
be easily picked off, is the only proooss he 
employs and tbis be thinka would be gc- 
neniUy siifficieiit, if mannfaotareft in giving 
their orders would take the prcoantion of 
requirinjf that the article should bo strained 
throagh a oloth at the time ut' its ooliection, 
and if tbey wonid eoooiivage the natiTea to 
do this, by ofibrtrig a aomewbat bigber 
price for j^ntta porcha so prepared. A vast 



ed in waterproof clothinpf ; mixed with 
caoatchonc and other subntanccs it is made 
into a light, poroQS, spongy material, suited 
for stuffing or forming tbe fleata of obairfl, 
cushions, and mattresses. Springs of clocks 
clasps, lielts, p^at torH and string, are prepared 
from the moditicatiun of the above mixtui'e, 
while monlds and baHs of gntte peroha are 
produced of a hardnes.s suiHcient to bear 
turning in the lathe, like wo<k1 or ivory. A 
vartiish may also be made in which gutta 
percha, being the principal ingredient, may 
lie naed to give a water-proof covering to 
okber snbstances. Ontta peroha dissolves 
at ordinary temperatures, and still better at 



deal of tr<»ublo and expense mif^hf, in his ' a hip^hcr iieat in sulphui*et of earboil. The 
opinion, be thereby saved. The great < solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thin 



pecoliarity whiob makes gatta peroha oon- 
TODient and valuable for a variety ofpur- 



coating, possessing all the properties of gntta 
peroha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated 



is, that when planned into boiliTif^ wa- over with this may be made to hold water. 
UJr, it beoonie< .so «oft and plastic as to bo Gutta jH-reha was t'onnd by Dr. Faraday to 
^ly moulded into anv desired form, and , possess high insulutiug power. Being flexi* 
tiiif form it permanently retains on cooling. I ble, imporviona to water, and possessing 
It wa.s the discovery of this quality which ! insulatinsjj power, it is tbe most efficient of 
tir>t led the Malays to fabricate it into all substanees as a coatinjf or tubing for the 
usefal articles, Mr. Tomlinson tells us (Die- , copper wire of submarine telegraphs. The 
tionary) that surgeons employ it for | jnioes of varions trees have been brongbt 
fnctoMH, bougies and capsules t tabes f<n* I to notice, under tbe impression that 
syrin;^ are made of it, and water conduits they mig'it prove substitutes for Gutta 
liave been manufaetnred from it for water porcha ; but none of them have been found 
"erricc. For stereotype plates a mould is i to answer, not even the sap of Euphorbia 



tilten, by pressure, of a page with woodcuts, 
in^atta percha; from this mould a oast is 



cattemnndoo from the Coromandel Coast, 
whiob, at one time, waa eonstdered a likely 



obtained on a cylinder ofgutt^ percha, and ' substitute. General Cnllen broui^ht to no- 
from tliis last the printing is carried on. tice the Pachontee tree of Malabar, the Iso- 
An hour, it is said, suitices to make both i nandra latifolia, of iriV/A/, since included in 
mould and cylinder. It is made into , the genus Bassin, but it was not found of 
^peakiiig tnbea for the oonveyance of mes- 1 mn<£ commercial value. The Dntoh Go- 
Mj;es in mines, railway stations, prisons, [ vernment while taking measures to trans- 
workhooaes, h«»tels, and othtir largo cstab- plant and cultivate the Isonandra gntt^-i in 
ItthmeDts. For partially deaf persons, Guiana, liavo discovered, at Surinam, a juice- 
the distribution has been devised of gntta i yielding tree possessed of analogous ]>ri>i)er* 
jH^rolm tubing ovijr a church or other large j ties, in tbe Sapota Mnlleri, believed to bo 
buildin«,', so that, by seating themselves the same as the bullet tree of the English, 
where the tubes terminate, they are able to I It is a tall tree. yi(»lding, in the hot 
hcsr distinctly the sermons or spooches de i seiuson, a large quantity of mdky juice. 
I' therein. Gotta peroha also appears The tree gft>W8 abundantly on slightly 
be admirably adaptnl for cornices and 



to 



centres for ceilings, also for picture frames, 
»nd many other uses to which plaster and 
papier maohie lurre hitherto been applied. 
It has likewise been employed for door 

i^ndlPH, and phitos. knife handles, 
Wskets. ,Vc., for the sto 



vases. 



ppinc^" \)f de- 



elovated situations. The trunk is surrounded 
with a r'u\fr of clay, with elevated ed^os, and 
then an incision is niade in tbe bark sis far 
as the liber ; the milky juice fiowsont imme* 
diatoly, and is oollected in tbe clay reservoir. 
The juice resembles, iu some respects, tho 
milk of the cow: it forms a pcllielo on its 



^'vtj^i teeth and for printing in relief. | surface, which is renewed after removal, liy 
iho clear, sharp impression it reeeives, i the evaporation of tbe jnico, 13 to 14 
the toughness of tho substance, | parts in 100 of pure Gutta percha ia 
'I'^o made it very useful in books for the obtained. Six volumes of absolute alcohol 
Diiud, iuid in maps embutwod/or Ihuir bene- ; added to tcu of the juice, tiepturates at ouce 
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GUTWABA. 

ftll the Gufcta percha whioli it contains. 

Stilpliuric etlier acts more rapidly than al- 
cohol. The 
acetic acid. 



GUZEBAT. 

and the blacksmith Badea — of irhomd» 

ceudant« are now livini^ and are cngafi^oiJ ; 
juico iH not coagulated by i the occupation of tht ir fathers in the vill^t^ 
This Surinam gutta product i of the Gunt'h warn fraternity. — Eliiol, Suy^. 
ill sold at Amsterdam at the same price ( 02oi»^ 
aa the best Gutta percha of commerce, 



GUTZLAFF, Beverend Charles, a ml sslos. 



a good proof of the esteem in which it is held, ' ary in China, acquainted with several ChiDese 



The coagulated juice of a large climber 
found by Mr. Saudeman, of Muuneepore, in 
his granti has been proooanoed inferior, in- 
asmnoh as it is sticky, and becomes brittle 
when expoged to cold and it would be un- 
saleable iu^ngland. A Cachar kind of gutta 1 Beiiueli's Wanderings. 



dialects. He endeavoured to spread christi- 
auity amongst them,. Ho was afterwaHs 
an interpreter in China, and oonsifi of Bn> 
tain. He died abont the year 1668. He great!; 
encouraged the Tae-ping movemsnt- 



peroha hi also brittle, and when dissolved 
in chloroform or benzole, does not dry so 
quickly as the commercial article. On heat- 
ing thi.1 in water it becomes most ductile and 
plastic, rather moro so than commou gutta 
peroha ; it is dissolved 1^ the same agents 
as the liittor. JCrowV Sarawak, p. 10. Sini/a- 
pnre Cat. L,mdon Ex. 1S62. Indiav Firld 
Ciikutta June 12, lf<.').^. Toudlmon'a Diction- 
ury. Sep Isonandra, Pachontee. 

GUTTA PODAH of Billiton, vegetable 
wax. 

GUTTA TRAP of ' Singapore the inspis- 
sated sap or juice of an Artocarpus, used for 
making bird-lime. 

GUTTB AH of Chittagon|r, a tanning snb- 
Rtance obtained from a bnui that gfrows on 
the sides of creeks and rivers, in low ground, 
which is inundated with the spring tide. It 
is cat for firewood, and the fishermen and 
shoemakers purchase it^ and take the bark 
off to tan their fishing net^i and leather, and 
afterwards sell tlio wood posts for firewood. 
It is vtry ubundaut at Chittagong. 

GUTTB GUM. Dut. Gamboge. 

GUTTT. Sans.Tki,. A cluster of flowers. 

GUTTI BIRA. Ti;l. Lutla racemosa. 
H. Brutrn. Perhaps only a variety of L. 
ftctida. The peponido? arc .smooth and gene- 
nUy 8-4 on the same stalk ; caltiTated about 
Masnlipatam. 

GUTTIFER^'E are generally regarded a.s 
the Indian Garcinacea; : all of them abound 
in a viscid yellow, acrid and purgative gum 
resinons jnioe resembling Gamboge. See 
Clusiacene, Gnrcinarca?. 

GUTTI GUXNERU. TsL. Calpioarpnm 
lioxburgbii. — G. Von. 

GUTTI NEMAIiADUGU HANU. Tbl. 

A species of Vitex. 

GUTWARA, proj>orly irfvtwam, bnf more 



GUVARPHALLI. Gcz. Dolichos fidiK. 

formis. 

GUVI MANU. Tel. Ficusvirens. 
GUVVADADA. Tsl. Grewiaabutilifolii. 
— Jiise- 

GUWA GUm. Tel. Triehodeos 

Indicx. — R. Brmcn. 

GUYA-BABULA. Bexg. Hinu. Acacii 
farnesi;;na. syn. of Vacliellia fariiesiani. 

GUY^iVX. HiXD. Uhwiyau, theedibie 
Amm, A. colocasia. 

GUZ also Gaz, a mea.snre of length, a viii 
:> Guz = 1 Gut'ha, and 00 Gnz 1 Jareein 

Tho llahi guz, is the standard fuz, flt 
yard measure of forty^ono fingerfi. iastitaud 
by Akber. After much contooversy r6^Mi> 
ing its lenf^-tli, it was authoritatively dpclar- 
ed by the British Government to be .Soinc^f^ 
long, and tlie declaration has been attended 
with oonsiderable oonvenience to vevoM 
offioers, as a Beegha measured by i]ni|vd 
constitutes CTactly five-ei'^hths of an if""- 
Since the middle of the I'.'rh century the 
gnz is generallv i-egarded as tbo Brittfi 
standard vard of 36 inches.'^EUM. 

G r Z B r K . See Kclat, p. 492. 

(U'ZAX.IAIUN. abounds in the province 
of Keriiiaiisliah ; it is a kitul of nianua; c*0' 
sed by a green fly on the back of the leaf of 
the dwarf oak. It is Terj accnrstelydef 
oribed byDiodorns Sicttlos. Tho Persians mix 
it with flour and sugar, and make it into 
little cakes, which they consider great dam- 
ties, and export to all parts of Aank.'^Si 
Ferner Jowm., p. 26. See GssanjibiBi 
Mannn. 

GUZEHAT, a |V}nins 

ulaintheN.Woftlic 
Peninsula of India, with tho Gulphof Cutcb 
on its north-west, and the Gmf of Cvd- 

bay on its south-cast. The area of 
wiiole ]irovince is stated by Capt. Nasmyth 
to be ol,752 square miles of which onl/ 



correctly, Gant'hwara, a t nbe ot' the ,lat race 

who hold villages in Gohuua (where they I 10, ?36 beloog to the British Government, 
are called Aolanea, after their chief town), remainder appertaining to tribntary chiefs 
in Soneeput Bangui*, and in the Doab on j Tho low land of Gnzerat resembles that ot 

the Concan, Canara,the Caniatic and Oris^id, 

but tho interior of that province is moutj- 
tainous The uiiuvial tract, isa soil ««"• 



the opposite side of t)ie .liimna. Tliey trace 
their origin from (Jbazni, from which jilacc 
they were accompanied hy the bhat Bajwacn, 
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GITZERAT. 

nontly pi'oiluctivo, and is occupied by Rajinit 
tribes, Gujur, Katti, Koli and Knnbi, all 
claimiag a distinet origin. The Koli of 
Onzcrat are descendants of abori (final tribes 



GWALIDAK. 



]i. liO. ToiVif Travrh, pp. 147, 152, ir.(T. 
ToiVa ItaJastJian^ Vol. I, p. 31. See Hiudui 
India, Infanticide, Jain, Kalmuk, Katbi, 
Katt)'\v!ir, Koli, Krislina, Kutnb Minnr, 
o occupied the conntry before the Aryan MarcoPolo, Kajpat, KadiuSampradayayVed* 
cunquests. They have long since adopted ' dab. 

tome parte of bindniBm. In tbe beginninir | QUJEaATI. In the Dekkan tliis term is 
of the nineteenth century tbey were a rest- i y,^^ ^ wit natire of Gnzerat, but more 
les.s tnrbujent race. clcspismpa-ncuUnro and , especially to the traders and dealers from 

that countr}'. In Beno;al and Bahar, one 



living by pluti(K>r. liefore the middle of 
the century they had settled down to be 
pracefnl bnsbuidmen, and the state of sqme 
of their Tillages Tied with those of tbe 

KuTibi. 

The Guzernt Koonbi are a remarkably stur- 
dy independent race, and will ul'teu wrangle, 
for days, oTer a slight increase made in 

their rent. 

The district of Din is Portn trnefsp, and tbe 
town of Din baa buen repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Onzoratand the Dekhau but it 
las continned in the power of thePortngaese. 

Gazerat was oven'nn in A. .D. 718, by 
Mnhomcd-bin-Knsim, Walid's general, but 
when advancuig on Chittore he was met by 
Bsppa sad totally defeated. 



\ subdivision of tlie Kurmi or agricultural 
tribe, is called Gujarati, having perhaps 
come originally from thence or, possibly from 
being of Gujur on'Lrin. — ir//.-«vr)/. 

nrZKKATIlLACUL Him ElettoriA 
caidanioiiium. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pkus. also Bunjdat-hti. 
Pens. Thorn apple* 

GUZNI. See Gbasni ; Kandahar. 

nUZZELHUTTT, a pa.ss running np a 
valley in which tlio ^Moyar flows to tbe Bba- 
wany, bi't wccn Coilifral and tbo Ncilgherry 
hills. Tliu Anamallay hills are in the S. W. 
border of Coimbatore and are richly clothed 
with Taloable forests, with many elephants 



The city of Nohrwalla says Rennell, tbe ' «^"^e of tbe lower bill ranges irom tbe 
nnrieiitcanitalorGnzerat,togctb,'r witb tbe ^^'l^f^^^'rnes, between wbich is the valley 
whole of that prninsnla,felHntotboliand.s of ""'"'^ o*" pa«s of Palgbaut leading to tbe 
Mahmooii, who died four years afterwards j ^^•^^'^f'*"^^^^ The Gusslehntty pass leads 
possessed of tbe esstem, and by|°P/^!V <Jeep THlley separeting the Neilgher- 
maeh the largest part of Persia ; ^ well as, 



ry hills from Colligal. 
GWA, Hind. Tetranthera monopctala. 
GWALAGARH, 31 • 68* ; 76* 20', in 
Cbaniba,near the well known temple of Jwala 
Mukbi, about 10 miles N. of Nadaun Fort 
is feet above tbe nea. — Mt(l)irr,uf)i. 

G W A L I ) A K H . ii I M .. of Kagban, Ribes 
rul)icola, glaciulis and grossularia, currant 
and gooseberry ; also Ribes leptostacbyum. 

GWALIOR^town in 26** 13* 2"; 78* 
9* a large place 65 miles 8. of Agra. 

The Entrance to tbe fort on the bill is 1,111 
feet above tbe sea. Gwalior is tlic r;i]>i(;\l 
of a Mahratta prince, nuihanijah iSciudia. 
Gwalior Fort bntlt on a rock was talen 
^ on the 3rd August 1780, by Major Popham. 
w'ghty-four bazaars, or market places, witb { It w?i.s regarded as so powerful a foi tress 



nonuDally, of all tbe Indian provinces from 
the western part of the Gauges, to the 
peninsula of* Guzerat. 

Auhilwarra, was the dynastic name of 
three races tiiai ruled in Gnzesat from 
A. D. 696 till A. D. l309, when Guzerat was 
annexed to Delhi by Ala-nd-din Mahomed 
biiah. .The name of these dynasties was 
tsksa from the town of Anhilpoor, wbich 
rose to great distinction as a commercial site, 
find with Cambay as its sea-port, was the 
Tvrp of India. At il.s height, Anbnlpoor 
viiLs twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in circuit, 
within which were many temples and col- 
leges; eighty-fbnr cbaok, or squares 



'i "lint for gold and silver coin. Co\. Tod 
tiiuiks it not unlikely that tbe Cbaora, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anbnlwarra, is 
s mere corruption of Sanra ; as tbe cb and s 
are perpetually interchanging. Tbe ^lab- 
ratta cannot prononnce the ch •, witb tbem 
Cheeto is Seeto, d^s., he thinks the Saura 
princes of Deo and Somnath, in all.likeli- 
Uod, gave their name to the peninsala of 
Gu3*rat. The language spoken is one of 
the Hindi tongnes. — ReniieWs Meirwii't p. 47. 
^'1" ff. BOioei History of India, Awnal* of In- 
MmmuMum. Bitioin de V lude, 



that its capture was jieard of by tlu; cbiofs 
of India with great tistonishmeut. During 
the rebellion a msssacre at Gwalior occnrrea 
on the I'ltb .Tune \H'>7. But the town was 
re-cnpturod by Sir Hii<j:b Rose on tbo 2^\h. 
June 1858. Tbe Jintish Indian (ioveru- 
ment keep a Political Agent at the Court 
of Gwalior, by whom, also, Arojherra, "Nnr* 
war, Bhadowra, Kbaltoun, Sirsee, Ragognrb, 
Barodtt orSbeopore and Burra are Huperin- 
teuded^ See India, Mahratta Governments. 
GWET-TOXJNG. See Karenp., p. 469. 
GWAUDAB. HiHO. Diospyros lotne. 
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GYMNOSOPHI. 

TiYMNEMA LACTlFEttUM m. of 
sylvc8tre R. Br. W. Contr. 

Milk-Uearin;; Gymnenm. 
Cli'hota-diKKllii-lutuHKrra. | Kiii lumj^'iila, , Vw 



< Ceylon Cuwti-eej U^u. J iviri auguuo, Smu, 
I Cow Plant, „ 1 

I It is a form of G. sylvestre. The app?!- 
I latiou Kii'i is jt^ivon because of the reseicb- 
luncc of the jnioo in colour and consisUn: y 
to milk. It in never used as food, iho\};: 
Londooi Iiindlej fuid Charles Knigltt saj »o. 
nor as a Taccdae Tiros as stated by Londoo. 
II iias an erect htem, or nitluT is twiuiii;f; 



GY^IXEMA. 

GWAL KAKKL Hind. Bryonia umbcl- 

lata. 

GWANDISH. HixD. Sambucus ebnlas, 

GWIAN. liiJ<i). Arum colocasia 

GWAI. Blkm. Urr.ica nivca. — Linn. 

GW YNE, with the Moalmeiu and Salwen 
riven euter the Bay of BeDgaL 

GYAL. 86eBos;Bibofl. 

Gf AL, or Gayal. The land of a deoeaa^ 
ed Biswadat, lying undiiimed ; land oomin^ 

under the miiim;_'eint>nt of iIk* Miilj^oozar 
alter an *'asami" deserts his village.-— is»7Z*oi tlie leaves are on siiort poti<>lt's.ovate,l»lnn{lT 
Supp. Glnns. acuininutt'djusuallyuuequal-sidedj ilipuniUj 

GYAM. Tibet, CY'dr us dtodara, deodar the pHiol«. 

0* Himalovan cedar. throat ot tlio corolla cr«inrnH*l ijy in 

J; . ,,, • Hesliv InlM'rcles; the tube f'uniislud v '!i 

GTAMI, a Chinose military tnbe. , double pilose linca running from the tulw- 

GTAMI, a popalatioD, whofie language I cles. It iit a native of Ceylon. 
Hr. Hodgson treats as Si&a«— Lo/Aom. GYMNEMA TBNACISSIMA. Sjn. d 

GYARUNG or Gyarnn;^-bo, a powerful Marsdenia t*mucis.sirua.---(ir. ant/ J.) 
nation consistinpj of eiLfhteen Imnuers, at GYMNEMA SYLVKSTJiE, JSl**. iLir. 
pi*e8cnt H<'kiio\vlcdiu<jf tlic snjuciiiacy of 
China. Kueli Iribe luia iu special deuunii- 
nation. The name seems the same as that 
of Gnmng, a popnlation in Nepal) — Laiham. 

GYEN BAING. Burx. Sassella alba.-> 

TA,m. 

GYEW. BiiitM. ? A tree, maximnm j^irtli 
2 cul)its, maximum length id feet. FoOnd . 
abundant in the juugles round Aloulmein | AMlcpiastiagBii^ Rvx^ [ Asclopiss moM M 
and all over the provinces* When seasoned j Grows in Sakha Nuggnr, KHmR)OfNll>>^ 

it floats in water. Stated by the liArnieNe I mah and Java. Itb lea vt s yield ii irmf'^.^''- 
to be equal to chisel handle tree, Dalbeigia, or sort of iudigo* KosbO, ii, fuijltSiO- 
species, but if ho, Cnptaiu Dance had not SinnnomlM. 
seen a favorable spedroen. — Cuptatn Daiice, 

rGtLl^O, the title of the rnler of iKksr- 
do, or little Tibet, derived from twoBalti i Canada and N. America, intrudvoBd mw 

words rGiryl, powerful, and Fo, a nnm. Iitlia 
The queen is style<l rG[jyl-nin, ^fr. Vi^iie | 
point8 to thi.s as tlie original of the title of 1 
Gnelph beh)n<^Mng to the royal family of i 
Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still i 
nsed to dcsi^Miate the old kings of Den- 
mark. See Gylfo. 

GYLLUPKA. See Bhafc. 
GYLONG. See Bhot 
GYMNEMA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Asclepineenp, of 
which fourteen species occur iu the East 
Indies : the best known are 



ii, 45. 

Asclepias geiniiiaUi lioxb. j Pi»rijil(x:u<<vlrcstriaH 

Ch'hotO'doudhi loota, I Foda piura, 

Bb:io. j Piitlapodsie, Ta 

This grows iu the Peninsula of hidii, 
T^eiiixul, Xepaul, Assam aud Canton. Jt'<^' 
ii, .");», 1 ci'iff !>• O'j^, 

GYMNEMA TINGENS, Spb. 



GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS Us. 
Coffee-tree wood. A tree of the forttkof 



GYMNOPUS. A genus of reptiles, Us 
river tdrtles or trioiiy x, of which there ooctf 
iu' India, G. davaucelii, Diiin. and J9«*V. rim 
turtle or trionyx. G. eupliratieus, of Babj- 
l(»nia. G. Javanieiis G. lint-atiis. G. 
latus. G. subplauus of Bubjlouia. See 
Reptiles. 

GYMNOSOPHI. These arespeken ofk 
the writers of the time oi A K-xaiKU i '-* 
sion, and this was the term by which «li« 
Gi'eeksaud Romans dcsiguatedGyniuosoplii^''' 
people of India who practiced sustenut* 
for religion te qncll the ^esh and its desii^ 
They are yet daily to be seen in ererv par' 
of India, sometimes without any coveriug,* 
with 'Only a narrow strip of doth, iker 
bodies covered with ashes, exposed to tbe 
A green dye of an excellent quality 1ms elements and continniug to live m a"' 
been obtainedtrom tlieleaves ofG.( As(-li'[)ias) ' cliorites throug-li a long life under tbe m**' 
tingeus a twining plant. It ii> a ualive of I painful circumstances. Manu(lDst.6,2M)sx£i 

Pega bnt grown in Bormah. I let the devotee paak fainself faidkwant«»^ 
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C. aonnrinatam 

C- dorainnCMimn. 
C. elegans. 
C. hiraatam. 
0. fawtifiBniin. 



C. nepa1«iwls< 

C. tiylvi'Htrc. 

C. tiugeiui var. cordifolia. 
C. „ snr. ovslifoUa. 



GTNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 

forward on the groimd, or stnnd on his ioes 
the whole daj, or continually sit down and 
rise again ; let bim go into the water at sun- 
rise, nooD| and sauaet and batbe ; in the hot- 
tnfc MUCH of the year, suTToand himself 
with fire fires ; and in the winter stand con- 
stantly in a wet p^rment, and so let liini 
proceed ever, CDiitinnmrr his penances iu se- 
venty." Tiieir present represcutatives are 
the bjragi and sanyasi. In the Ramayana 
they are represented as lying in winter in ccKi 



OTPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. 

yellow, at Lahore, the seeda are used by the 

)i<ikini8, in convulsions, those of Cleoxne 
viscida aro said to bo anthelmintic. — Tlonig' 
berger^ p. 258. Roxb.^ iii, 126. Voigt, p. 73. 
Riddell: Jaffrey. ]rtjAr# JB.. I, p. 35. 

QTNOCABDIA ODOBATA.— W/^y. 
duraltnoogra odorataw~~JtOs(. 

Talien-uoe, Btrm. I Petarknta, Huin. 

ChaulDioogra,IIlND.PKtt8. | 

This is a native of Sylhot, about Rangoon, 



crater, livintr on dried leaves and water. f^l^i^^S*,^!.;!*!^ 
Colonel Wado and Captain Osborne were 
witnesses to the interment, alive, and disin- 
terment, of a devotee^ at Lahore in 1 837, who 
wiu buried, for SIX weeka in a ( !< 1 chest. It 
was <;nsnended in a vault to avoid the attacks 
of wiiite ants. 'I he seal of Ranjit Sing was 
on Ae tomh. The systems of hindaism and 
l)ad'dhism encourage ansteritiea and the le- 
funners Sakhya Siniia,Kabir,RHmanand, and 
Chand all favoured it. The idea seen\s to 
U connected with tbo prevailing belief as to 
tiMimigrataon^ leading to the infliction of 
If tortaie, as penance, for the sins of the 



in the Toimghoo forestn, hnt mnst be* con- 
sidered scarce. The plant is referred by 
Lindiey to the Natural order Pangiacea> 
which by some is considered a section of 
PapayacesB. Tho seeds are sold in the 
bazaars in India at about ISs. 4d. per cwt. : 
they yield by expression about ten per cent, 
of a thick bland fixed oil having a peculiar 
smell and taste. Tho seeds aro employed 
extensively iu the treatment of various cuta- 
neons diseases in the form of ointment, es- 
pecially in herpes and tinea and have been 
recommended in tape worm. Tho seeds are 



lonner or present existence, in the hope of «>'^P^' "^"'•^y smooth, grey, 

sbsorption after the prcent term of life The Embryo white, lor external apph- 

cation they are beaten up with ghee or 
clarified batter and applied to the diseased 



wstwities are practiced in the most varied 
ftmOfftam simple abstaining from marriage, 

to temporary or life long tortures and voliin- 
tarygnicide by drowuing, burning, or placing 
themselves beneath the great wheels of idol 
■IS. The tortures at the lloli festival, the 
^MtbiintheGkugeaand at theJagarnath 
^r, the prostrations for a pilgrimage and 
aronnd the hill of Goverdhun are of this kind, 
*ndin 1866, a hindu a.scetic wa.s sitting in a 
«»» at the editor's visit to EUoi-a, where he 
had sat for five years. See Byrag^i, Crow, 
Hindu, Holi, Karshagni, Sftnyasi. 

GYNANDROPIS AFFINIS. Blume. 
Sjn. of Gynandr()])sis pciitaphylla. — D. C. 

GTNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 
-D. 0, W. & A, 

O.iOiiia AiiuM- j Cleome psotaphyllaLinn. 



i^-kt kuduka; 



harlm^fa; Bsiio. 



KnaveOa, Maksal. 



Talis kire, 
Nai kadugai 
Nai,vella, 
Tamiata, 



Tax. 



An ammal plant of the Order Capparida- 

ce«B, grows in the E. and W. Indies, and 
America. Leaves of tho wild plant nro 
^n in carries ; bruised and applied to tho 
tiiey act as a rubeiucient and produce a 
yery abaudant seroQS exadation, aflfording 
fhe relief derived from* bKster without its 
inconveniences. It is grown as a flowering 
plant and both this and other species are 



cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The 
expressed oil is prized in the treatment of 
leprosy in India. The surfaces of the nloera 
are dressed with the oil while a aix grain 
pill of tho seed is given three times a day. 
Tho do.se of tho latter is gradually increa.sed 
to twice the original quantity. One drachm 
given to a dog caused violent vomiting in 
15 minutes. Tho cxpresssed oil is sometimes 
given internally in doses of 5 or tl minims. 
Too larpo doses are apt to produce nausea 
and vomitiug. Tbo Chaulmoogra is prized 
by the Chinese.— l/ifites on the Ohavimoogra 
seeds of India by Charles Mtirch'aoii, M. Z)., 
M. R, G. P.. L. in Edin. Kav Phi. Mag., No- 
6, of April 1856, p. 363. Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 
836. G'Shaughnesgy. Beng. Fharm., p. 382. 
Honigberger^ p. 256. MdSldkmd, 
GYNDES. See Fars. 
GYO, Schleicbera trijuga. — Willde. 
GYPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. Hot- 
Toy, the Lammergeyer, inhabits the high 
mountains of Enrope, Asia, and Africa, from 
tho Altai even to the Cape colony. Anthori- 
tie.'^ differ with respect to the value to be at- 
tached to certain difierencos observed in spe- 
cimens from different regions. The prince 
of Canino identifies the Ilimalayan with G. 
barbatus of Gebler from the Altai, and G. 
nndipes of Brehm (meridionalia of Keyser 



nHivated easily from seed, are very pretty j and Blasms) from iS. Africa. M. Malberbe 
grow wall ma light rich soil, the colors remarks that spedmens from the lyrsness 
^ we flowers are white, red, purple and land Sardinia are of inferior sise to those 
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OTPS. 

firom the Swiss Alps ; and this smaller race 
is the G. barbatus occi^lentalis »)f Schlegel. 
Even the liiinalaynn, the G. heuiachalauus 
of Captain HutLon, ip said to differ from 
that of eMtern Satope by having a pictorial 
dark band not observed in tiin other. 
The constancy of tho nllcgod distinc- 
tions seems to need confirmation, pi'e- 
paratory to aa estimation of tboiif valne. 
The Himaloy&n bird is coramordy mjV 
called 'Golden Eagle' by Bngliah rebi- 
dant^r—Blyth. 

GYPS. A ^oiius cf birds bi'lon2:inL,' to the 
Bub-famUy Gyplua) and Family Vulturidae, 
of which (here are three species iu Indin, 
G. fulvaa, Q. Bengalensis and G. Indica, 
and other apeoies oooar in A&ica aud 
America. 

. Gyps Fulvns or VuUnr fulvus. is the 
Great White Vulture, or Griffon Vultnre, 
and inbabita the high moontaius of Europe 
and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya aud 
its vicinity, is common in Dalmatia. Greece, 
and the islands of tho Medit^iTaueau ; le^s 



QTPSUM. 

In a fine adult of G. bccidentalis, 
from Algeria, the closed wlwr measnred 
abont 27 mches. The cluthiug leathers &k 
mnch less acnminate tban in <^ falvns, ud 
resemble those of G, Uappellirin form; bat 
their colour is throughout dull, pale is-ibei- 
line, slightly tintred with ashy excepiiug 
round liiu margins; and the hue uftboM 
covering the craw is mnob darker. In the 
adult 6. UappoUii, the whole plamAgeii 
fuscus, with stroii'pTly contrasting wbitiiB 
margins morc! or loss broad, imparting a 
haudbouie variegaii^d appearance, e^peciiillj 
to the scapolaries and coverts of the mofn 
and tail: feathers covering the craw blad« 
ish ; and those foi-rning the white ruff shorte* 
aud more dense than in either ot the pa- 
ceding. Length of wing 24 inches. In 6. 
ladicns the feathers are not more or ka 
aocnminato according to <age , and in ih 
yonng of this specifs and ot" G. fulvus anJ 
doubt iodS of the others aibo, the featheno^ 
the upper parts have a medial palestidk 
but not the broad whitish margins 

Rappclli' 



, - J- 1 3 ; distinguish the adults of G 

'*°_?^^^^^?^.^i!^.."''f_*;.^^^^^ lluppeHii the beak 13 some- 

what broader in proportion to its leogtii 



accidental in the British islands and north 
em provinces of France. It is re-placed 
in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, and Barbary, 
by the nearly affined G. occidentalis : 
in E. Africa by G. RuppelUi: and in 
8. Africa by G, Kolbii; also generally over 
India and the Malay countries by G. iu- 
dicns, a much smaller bird. All the 
birds are remarkable for poHsessing fourteen 
tail-feathers, whereas otner birds of prey 
have twelve only, even their congener, G. 
bengalensis, whicli is the commonest Indian 
vulture about and near towns, and is also 
met with in K. Africa. Aa Air. Yarrell does 
not appear to discriminate the O. occiden- 
talis, it is jnst possible that the bird which 



tban in G. fnlvns ' and Q. oedMrii^ 
resembling that of O. Bengalends eut^ 

m having its ceral portion more pro- 
longed b;ick wards, while G. ludicaa hui 
comparatively slender bill- especiitli/ M 
viewed laterally with its oera portion rt' 
markably elongated. In a particolark 
tine adult of G. Indicns the dosed 
wmg measures 24^ inches.— iff. ^i^'t 
Report. 

GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS. TIm"* 
genns of small creeping plauti^ flowvttf 
various colours, and will grow in any oofli' 

mon soil. — Riddell. 



GYPSUM, A native sulphate of limf 



e 

he notices appertains to that particular race, 

rather than to tho genuine G. fulvus of tiie j occurs in nevcral forms, which are known w 
HimaUya. The * great black Vulture* of . Selenite, Plaster of Paris, Alabaster or Snowy 
the Himalaya, Vnltar monaohus, may yet | gypsum, Badiated gypson. Satin spv 
be found to stray so far west as Britain; or Fibrous gypsum. Esftsonve beds of 
since it has several times been shot in 
Schloswig and Holstein, also in Pro- 
vence, Languedoo, Dauphine, dw. It is 
BOt rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and monntainoos rsgitms of the S. £. of 
Europe. 

The great Afiican vultnre, V. auri- 
onlfliis, has been observed in Gkeeoe, and 



rr r I ^^"^ 

crystalline and fibrous Gypsnm and Seleciw 
occur near Eunore. tho lied HUls, Ootafoor, 
Tiaeur, Madura, Bangalore, Masnlipstaai< 
Hyderabad, and other localities, bat are 
not put to any use except in the vicinitj of 
Matiras. The substance can be parchised 
in most bazaars in India under the oAia^ ^ 
knlnar and knrpoora silasit, and is ufied in 



has ones been killed in Provence, in I^Vance, Hinall doses as a medicine, but the Natives 



this resemble.at V. ponticerianus, the so call 
ed * King Vulture* common over tho plains 
of India, bat is much larger, equalling V. 
monaohns in siie; while toe latter has also 
an analogous diiniiiakive in Africa, in the 
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do not appear to be acquainted with the 
of this mineral in taking casts, plasten^: 
and house decoration, or iu mauufactarmg 
Keene's cement. The best qualities ire 
from Ootjitoor near Trichinopoly, the Cliin' 
gleput Distrioty Sadras, Eunore, tliefied 
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GYPSUM. 

Hilb. Xellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore. 
Tke odIj WW localities for this mmftral are 
Mh^ Ibe Bed Hilli^ and NeUoie. It 
rteconrerj abunclnntly in the Madras Pre- 

fi^encj in the form of fibrous find crva- 
tii'hne jfvpsaras, both free from carbpnate of 
iu.ie, and well suited for the manufacture of 
piMter of F^ris, for moulds, bnets, statnesor 



GTROPHORA. 

pulpy mass bj admixture with water, and is 
the well known Plaster of Pane. This mass 
▼ery eoon Mto or retnma to the solid form, 

giving out, while in the act of doing so, a 
considerable degree of heat. Advantage is 
taken of this faf!t, in tho uso of gypsum as a 
material for ca^iiiDg and taking iuipre^sions. 
A white granular gypsotn suited for sonlp- 



yBmMttents.The fibrous gypaum of Brtng;il«7ro, j turo ocour» in the Jammu ton-itorj, and aa 



jTh^nJT'and Xellore are tliu thickest and hc-t, 
14 i'e trtifisprtfctit crystal of seh^uite in i\\t' 
I'lw ot !i parallelopipod was brought to Mr. 
%m by a Borman, who said it was found 
VI .irahent Province. Granular gypsum is 
Jroad near the hanks of the Tenasserim in 
^■rf latitude '^^-Vo'X. It is granular 
£i!ic friable, is a Kulphate of lime. A firie 



aifibiusffM', from Spiti.isa hard white granular 
iXypsum. (Jyp.^imi occurs in tho nuirl beds 
of tho Ucvouiau or pi imiiry strata of the 
Salt Baose. In the gypsum of Mari, KsW 
bagh aud Sardi, beautiful regular quarts 
crystals occur called Kalabah and Mari dia- 
monds. They are transparent, milky, or 
red. The ' liohtiuian t^paz ' o( thoJnilam 
etr of fibrous gypsum, sulphate of lime, 1 couaist of small crystals of this quartz, in 
S^koang, Chiuese,) is brought, to Burmah | the form of dodeoahedra, or double six sided 
CbiiM. They use it in medicine, and | pyramids, but there is not the itix siJed 
it is very cooling'!" Gypsum, is brou£^h( ■ prism ho c' iraetcristic of quartz. The Ka- 
Canton ia abnndHnco, from tho North laba^'ii diuinomlH are qunrtz in t-ix-sided 
of the province, and is ground into > prisms, termiuuted by six-sided pyramids, 
in mills. It is not used as mauure ^ Sang-i-Jarahat of Lahore and the Punjab, 
Chinese, but mixed with oil to form a | is a sulphate of limD. An inferior alnbaster, 
itfor paying boats after th«!y have booi; ; occurs at Sardi and on the Karnli moun- 

fitin. erronoonslv cidled ' marble,' Lahore 
gypsum is called sang-i-jtt>rahat ; also go- 
oai. : i ; that of the Jhilam and Rawul Findi 
is called 'Surma a&fed,* a name usually 
applied to the carbonate of lime * makol.' 



ed. The powder is employed as a den 
a cosmetic, and a medicine, and 
t, also, is boiled to make a gruel in 
indor the idea that it is cooling. Tho 
^»ho supplied the EnsfUsh troops 
-^7.1:1 184^5, occasionaliy pu* ir, 'mt t^e 
.feu to make it heavier, they do noi t-hitik 
ISBciioM; its employment in colouring tea, 

pi adalterafting the ping fa, or powder 
fer* ii iilso attributable to other motives 

T"''^ a wish to injnt*e the consumers 



hoingJl'g JlandhooJi, p. 14. Jifadra^ Exhibition 



oj 16^7, li* - rrUt SnnmonJs. Tomiinaon. 

Masons lenasnerun, Wiliiauitt" Miildlo Kiiig- 
dom, p. 242. 
GYPSY. Eko. 

ZiTeuner, Oku. | Gitnno. Spatm, 

%psam narned from earth, and «»^'"', t;v^^ini, Hum; '. M hcu^eno. Ti kk, 

6 wacoct, i. e. formed or concocted in the ' Ti eir number amount, t<. five millions, 



It iM widely distributed throughout 
' *«rid, and was well known to the and- 

"^who applied it to many of the same uses 



bee ivai*a- 



half a miiliou being in Europe, 
chi: Zfgano. 

,. , ^ GYPIXI .md HydrometwB, areaquo-tic in- 

«^ich it is valued nt tho present day ; it | sects of vrbich several occur in S. B. Asia — 

Pf»^:nd«. in the London and other clays, hut ' C-ol^ l. 

[jJ'.'Tent repository ia in the rock commonly | GVR-MAilDEK, a foct of mahomedans 
N>^new red sandstone. Nntnerons qunrries who believe that Mahdi was the pti^phetBlias, 
! in that formation, and t)io.-c of I )criiy- I and that Elias has oome and gone. They 
^I'isSonth Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire ' call f horn -eives '>rahdav% i. Vide Mahdeo. 
p-n high repute. The better sortf* of GYllOGARPUS ASl ATICUS. — Tr<7W.\ 
prtyahire gypsum are employed in the Jiu qnini. lioxb. \ G. Americanut Graham. 

Mord«hire potteries, as an ingredient in ! lanuk ., Tam. Tiuiuku manu, 

kinds of earthenware and porcelain, ' Konuiuua ponnka, Tbl. 
^ftli^oin making moulds for ench articles | 

''pottery 18 cannot b*? phnpod on the com- A treo of tln^ Ci >rnms,!idel nionnf ains ; 
Awheel. Tho finest pieces ot this iryt)- "rows on the bank.-? of tlie Ki.stuah at Niiat- 
w6 reserved for ornamental purpowes, ! war and not uncommon in th-j hot and drior 
as TMes, small statues, dw., oi which a I pares of Ceylon. Wood whitish coloured and 
JP'isiderable manufaotare exists in Derby, i very light : when procurable, it ia usefl for 
"•^nm in this form generally bears the j catamarans, in preference to nil others — Thvts 
^^«-' of alabaster. Gypsum, when «;ulcined \ (utp<i, p. 2-)8. Voi'jt. Roxb. Cor. i'/., p. 258. 
reuttced to powder, can bo brought to a i GXROFHOBA. Tripe de roche. 
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HABARUM. 

H. This letter, in the English language, 

as an aspirafe, shows tliat the vowel follow- 
inp^ it rnusfc be prononriced with a strong 
guttural emissioa of voico, as in hammer, 
nonsef homidity, lielm, bistorj, hyson ; but, 
in a few Bnglish word 8 it is qaiesoenfc, as 
in hour, hoiionr. The Tamil has no letter 
h, but this English It'ttt.T is represented in 
the Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Huatlii, Bengali, Uriym, Telugn, Karnatica, 
andMalayalam.bntthesounds are mere modi- 
fications of (he simple breathing. Two of 
the sounds derived from the Arabic ore not 
very nicely distinguished iu Indian pronun- 
ciatioii. One may be something harsher than 
the other, and so far it agrees with the strong 
Sanskrit aspirate, whilst the softer breath- 
ing of the Nagari alphabet, the Visarga, or 
sign of the nomtnatiTO ease, may be regard- 
ed as peculiar. Sir William Jones distin- 
guishes the li.'irsher forms by an accent, as 
Ah'mcd. Gilchrist and Shakespear distin- 
guish it by a dot underneath it •, Professor 
Wilson places the dot beneath' the softer 
Arabic aspirate. In a snggested filissiona- 
ry alphabet it ha.=i been proposed to indicate 
the unmodified flatus by an apostrophe ns 
Te'ement for vehement. With the people on 
the line of tiie Indus river, the letters * S ' 
and*H,' and 'Z* are piimutable. Hind 
becomes Sind : Zalim Sin'' Ijccomes Halim 
King. The difficulties, however, as to the 
letter * H,' are not greater than in the Ita- 
lian, where the initiiU * H * is quiescent be- 
fore a vowel and modifies the sounds of 
consonants. Colonel Tod says S and H 
are permutable letters iu the Bhakka, and 
he supposes that Sam or Sham, the god of 
the Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hammon 
of Egypt. He also thinks it not unlikely 
that the Chaora, the tribe of the first dy- 
nasty of Auhulwarra, is a mere corruption 
of Saura'f as the eh and t are perpetually 
interchanging. The Mahrattas cannot pro- 
nonnce the ch ; with them Ohuio is Seeio* 
HAARE. Okr. Hair. 
HAB. See Kelat, p. 491. 
HABAC. Arabic. Ocymnm piloenm. 
'HABAKUK. This sacred writer says 
" They sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- 
cense unto their (h'aL(; beeuuse by them their 
portion is fat, and their meat plenteous," 
from which it wonld seem that the Jewish 
idolaters had a enstom like that of the 
Hindu, who anrmally wnrsliip the imple- 
ments of their trades. See Kush or Cush, 
HABARUM, a mount close to the Dead 
Sea, on which Moses died in the fortieth 
year of the Exodus. In this interval, the 
whole land of the Emnritcs had been taken, 
the Midiauiica overthrown and the country 



HABENABIA. 

of the king of Basan conquered, crctsed tie 

river Jabbok and taken the western countiy 
on tlie Jordan (Ritanjea and AtiloLiles) 
eastward and north- ward aa far Hermoa. 
— BtniMii, iii, 2521 

HABAS. Spam. Beans. 

HAB. Ab. Huo. Pbbs. a seed or frtit; 
hence 

* Hab-ul-as. Berries of Myrtus commoail. 
Hab-nUbnn. Seeds of Jloringa ptoy* 

^osperma. also of Melia asedsii^? 
Hab-ul-jarab. Strv«*linos nnx vomica. 
Hab-ul-Kal Kal. Hind. Cardiospenafli 

bnlicacabum. 
Hab i-kaknaj. Hind. Physalis India. 
Hab-ul-khilkhil, Hind, seeds of Pi- 

nica granatum. 
Hab-uUkhizra. Rhus acuminata. 
Hab-nl-knrtnm, seeds of GaithiBu 

tinctoria. 
Hab-ul-lauz-talkh. A mygdalus aman. 
Hab-ul-nml. Hind. Ophelia chirvfi 
Uab-ul*muiuk. Hiud. Crotou tighais 
Hab-nl-mnshk. Abelmosehnt moteh- 

tns. 

Hab-ul-ni). Hind. Pharbitis sile 

Ipomea coorulea. 
Hab-ul-qalil. Arab. Egyptian bc&o ; 
in Bombay, cherry stone; poBM* 
pranate pips. 
Hab-us-soudan. Ca,*<Rift absnp. Xn*" 
. Hab-us-surk. seeds of A bras precatonni 
Hab-ul-zulra,Carthaiuua tiuctomMiiii 
HAB-GHALEB. Arab. The kif H 
of the Moringa aptera, Yessnr Ar. 
HABHUL. Hind. Myrtus commnoia. 
HAULB-US-SIYAR. A book writtesbj 
Khond Emir. 

HABIL. Arab. Abel, who is snppoM^ 
to have been buried at Daxnascns. Seo Abo* 
Knbays. 

HAB SAUDE, Egypt. Nigella mi 
HABSHi: HwD. An African or Altp- 
sinian, Habsh being the Arabic resdiiig*^ 

Abyssinia. 

HABENARIA, a genus of plants belong 
ing to the natural order Orchuiacea;. 1"* 
genns has a ringent hooded perisntb, *^ 
lobed entire spurred lip. Dr. Wigb<« 
in 1 cones, p^ives the following spe«ips or 
Southern Asia; athnis. cephalntes, crinifer*, 
decipiens, digitata, eliptica, firobriata,foWlfc 
Heyneana, Jerdoniana^ lindleyanBi ioogi- 
calcarata, montana, ovalifolis, perietyloid^ 
plantaginen. platypliylln, rariflora, K)chU' 
diai.a, salaccensis, trincrvia, virid<flo* 
Habenaria acuifera, is an elegant spw** 
found in the Tavoy forests; «»I ^^^^ 
other species of the same genus are scatters 
over the Tenasserim ProFinces. 
W. Ic. 
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A cart 

Emblic 



II^MATIN. 

nACKEIlY. Axcro- Bengali. 

or carriage, a country cart.. 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochin-Chin. 
QijrobalMi. 

HaDA. a b]i\'lif^ drying np of leavcB. 

HA-I)A. See Japan, ]> 410. 
HAD AD. The Pljajuician Sun-god, and 
their king of tlie gods. Buuteuy iv, 269. 
HADAH. Wife of Lamech and of Esan 

Buitten, iv, 253. 

HADAKONKALBE. Uku. A nsefnl tim- 
berof Ganjam and GnmRur, extreme hoi^'ht 
12 feet. Circamfcreuce 2 feet. Height from 
the gronnd to the inlerseotfoii of tLe first 
branch, 4 feet, Gapt. MacDonald. 

HADAPIGA. Kak. A barber. 

HADAR. Hind. Aibes ieptostachyam, 
Ribes rubrnm. 

HADOU. Panj. Conraa macrophjlla. 

HADE^S. See Karen. 

UAUHJOBA. Hivo. 

bor tristis. 



Njotanthea ar- 



HADI, a lielot race, Rproad over all Ben- 
gal, who take tlieir name from the original 
Bantoli word for man, * bad,' and who have 
Bapplibd sach terms as'hadd,' base, low. 

bom ; 'hadduk ' a sleeper ; * hunda,' hog, 
blockhead, imp ; hudduka, a druuken sot, 
Ac, also, • Hadi.'-in low Bengali, ' Jiadi- 



H^TKRORNIS CBiSTATELLA. 

H^MATITK, a name given to certain 
forms of native peroxide of iron. When 
of a red colour it in called red haimatUe ; 
and when Iwowu, brown bmnatite. — Eng, 

H^MATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM". 
Logwood. 'Diis useful timber tree lirta been 
introdnced into India. It grow.s readily and 
seeds abuudaniJy, but it remains to be 8een 
whether ii will attain a large mse in this 
country. It is used ouljius a dye, and the 
bark is astrin<^ent in a considerable degree. 
It is a promising tree and deserves attention. 
It is a low Hpreading tree, seldom thicker 
than a man's thigh.— ^J^n;. (7yo.,J!>}*. CUghom 
in Madras E. J. R, 

HiEMOPSIS PALUDUM. One of 

leeches. See Leeche.*!. 

HJ2MAT0PUS OSTRALEGUS. A. 
genus of birds of the family CluonidaD and 
order Grallatores* See Birds, p. 518. 

H^MATORNIS CAFEB, is one of the 
bnlbals of Southern India, is not a song binl 
and is called the Bulbul-i-pnl-dum, or 
bulbul with the ruse tail. Hcematoruis cafer 
is a common cage bird and like qnails and 
cocks is trained to fight, and when pitted 
against an antagonist, it will sink from ex- 
haustion r;itlier than release its hold. 

H/ENKK. The ' liuliquioj HflBukianie, of 



Inth,' is the name of a rnde fetter or stock, • Presi, is a folio Tolnme with plates, derfvled 
which the landholder used to confine I to the materials collected by HsBnke, who 

iifl serfs nntil they agreed to his terms. It ' was employed in the Spanish service, and 
means literally the helots log; it was also J collected in America and Manilla. The Indiau 

plants described are few, and the descrip- 
tions Mid idoitifioations far from satisfac- 
torj. — Hooker/, oi Thornton, 

HAE-NUN, called by Earupcans Amoy, 
an isl.'ind on the S. E. of China about 
22 miles in eireninfereuce. The town 
of Amoy is situated on the iS. W. part of the 
island, opposite the small island of Kn-1nng- 
Hu, which affords protection to the town 
anchornjre or inner harbour. On the Wes- 



Med for fastening the head of the victim in 
the bloody obl&tions which the Aryan reli- 
^'ion adopte'd from the aboriginal races, 

^-pecialiy in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
which the low castes even now resort in 
timss of special need. lu an account of the 
last human ofTeriogs to Kali, during the 
fttmiiie of 1866, it was meutioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ' har- 
cat,' i. e. helot's log.— Dr. W. W. Hunger, p. 30. 

HADIAH. Arab. A maiden of good ! tern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 



fiunily and courage, who precedes in battle, 
the Bedooin Arab, mounted on a can^l, 
in the fore ranks, she has to shame tbe 
timid and excite, the brave by tannts or 
praise.— Pa/orttt>e. 

HADISAH. See Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKE. A moderately hard, Sno, 
dose trrained, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 

HADRAMAUT. See Arabs. Inscrip. 
bons, p. 371. 

H^MADIPSA OETLANICA Blain, the 
M leech of Ceylon, another is the Henna- 

dipaa Boscii. See Leeches. 

^HJiMATIN. A colouring sn bstance ob- 
***wd from the Csesalpiniu sappau tree. 



shan, also that of Woo-an. Amoy was de- 
liTered over to the British, after the first 

Chinese war of 1841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates thereof, Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong being others. — Horshurgh 

HAE-TAN. A lam and irregnlarly 
shaped island oti the East coast of China, 
near the mainland, bctweou lat. 2.5® 24' and 
25^ tO' N. Its northern part. Iluo-tan Peak, 
is in lut. 25^ 3G' N. and rises to an elcva- 
tion of 1,420 feet, bnt its eastern and wes- 
tern shores are low and indented with deep 
sandy bays. Horshurgh . 

H^TERORXTS CaiSTATELLA, the 
myna bird of Ceylon. 
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EAFT TAN. 

I 

nt Sliirftz in tlie bep^nninp of ihc 14th cet-j 
tury, and died and was buried there in A. P 
! 338. He is regarded as t, holy nua 
and oblations are ofiered at his slnine. 
'The tomb is a gloomy and agly building, 
but the transcript of one of the poems of tbt, 
poet, which is cat on it in the moii, 
exquisite Persian oharaoter, rsmlflrs il n 

It is said tb: 
of bin work? 

exfant, is kept within the tWa 
The white material witii which the tomb a 
formed, has beoome from exposure to (he i» 

ther, very much discoloured, and adds tothi 

Kombre effect produced by the cypress tm* 
that surround it. Four well known d?- 
tiches of l^afiz, inculcate the return of gooc 
for eril 



HAFIZ. 

Hi«:TUMAT, A land mentionod in the 
Vendidad of the Zoroastrians, as the eleventh 
of which the Aryans took possession. It is 
the valley of the Helmnnd to the west of 
ArachoRia. Bunsen, iu, 48$. 

HAFAR CANAL See Khnzlstan. 

HAFES. Ger. Oat^. 

HAFISl Arab. Hnro. Pebs., from the 
Arabic Hifk, he did remember, is a literary | object of great cariosity, 
titleg^ven to amahomedan who can rt'cite the the best and oldest copy 
whole of the Koran from memory. It i.s ! 
generally earned by lads, soraetimen of very 
tender years, and in large towns there are 
alwi^ several of the Hafis. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, thonRands have 
almost attained thereto, and remember 
vast portions of their religious book, and 
every mabomedan with any education can 
. indioate almost any passage under discus- 
sion. The Koran is not perhaps a third the 
size of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the feat of committing it to memory is com- 
paratively easy, which may explain why 
, we 80 seldom hear of a Bible nafiz. Re- 
cently, however in 1860, a religions gentle- 
man in Massachnsetts having offered 
several firisea of Kbles to those, old or 
joung, who should commit to memory and 
repeat the largest portion of the Bible, Mrs. 
Betsy Conant who had been residing in 
Helrose, a lady sixty eight jears of age, 
eommitted to memory the entire Bible, Old 
and New Testament, reciting each day in 
the week. This was certified by her daugh- 
ter, and also by the Superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. An Irish servant girl re- 
peated nearly 10,000 verses; three other 
females repeated above that number, and a 
list was appended of some 20 more who 
were able to repeat from 3,000 to 0,000 
verses. It is noticeable that more than 
two-thirds of the snoeessfol oompetitors 
were women, showing how strong the fa- 
culty of memory is among the sex as a ge- 
neral rule. 

HAFIZ. A lyric poet, native of Shiraz, 
antiior of the Dewan-i-Hafls. Mnaj of 
his poems have been translated : one by Sir 
William Jones, and which perhaps snrpasses 

the original, commences with 

Sweet maid, if thou woald'st charm my sight, 
And bfd then amis thy neek unfold ; 
Thftt roay cheek, that lily hand, 
Would giyo ihy lover more delight 
Thaa all BoUiam's vauifesd i{old : 
Than all Qm geros of Samsrkaad. 

Hafiz is the " IsldiallllS** or poetioal ap- 
pellation. His own name wns Khaja Shams- 
nd-Din. Very little is known of his 
life ; and it appears to have been in no de- 
gree remarkable for incident. He was bom 



" Learn from yon orient shell to lore thy foe. 
Aiidrttore with pcarig the haud that brins^ th*^*:* 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride. 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rendt thy nit 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony fthower 
With fruit neotareouB, or the balmy flower: 
All Nature calls alood — Shall man do less 
Than hoal the gmiter, and the raiVr bless ^' 
—As. Res. Vol. IV. VoUingers TraveU, Bt- 
looehiHan and Bind, p. 241-2. Str I^Qiis 
Jovee. 

HAFIZ. See Kosti,. Kurdistan. 
HAFREK. See Naksh-i-Rnstoom. 
HAFT AKLIM, Arain Ahmad, lUz-, «o- 
thor of a history of the Peraiaa poeC^cs* 
titled Haa Aklim or the < Seven CKm^' 
has illustrated his with much peoirniphioil 
matter. Amin graphical and biographical 
work. Ahmed was sarnamod Razi being & 
native of Bai. Five hundred yean ago, Amb 
Ahmad snid the onneiform characMr W 
nninfellii^ible to tho learned of all relicnf'M-"^ 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol 11, p. 402, 111, p. 10. 
See Heft. Aklim. 

HADBOSPflBRUM. Hndrasphsrnm. 
me808phoram,and microspherum are applif - 
by Pliny to varieties of Nard ; perhaps ^ 
mistake of his, as Dioscorides obserTe^ 
that some people made the mistake oT re- 
grarding malahathrnm as the leaf of Lidist 
Nard. Yule Caih-xy, T. p. cxlv. 

HAFT. Hivnu, the seven river-i oflhe 
Punjab. See Bharata Blvirata Versha. 

HAFT KHANBH, or Satgnrh giooptf 
caves is one of tho Behar caves x& the ae^ 
bourhood of Raja«friha, the most aticiect 
caves in India, about 200 B. C. The others »n> 
the milk maids' oave, the Brahman pr!^' 
cave, the Na^ijnn oave and in the neigit- 
bonrhood are the Karnaohapara and Looitf 
K'shi caves. 
HAFT LANG. A tribe of the Bakhtian- 
HAFT TAN. PuM. Lit. seven penon^ 
who in the early days of mahomiMSBi^r^^^ 
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HAIL. 

Canaaitisb races, and ibere it evpeoiAl naiive 

evidence to tho same effect as regards Edcun, 

conBequently the Phoeniciann. 

HAIL. UiKD. of Jliilum district, masur- 
ed laud. 

HAIL oocasionallj falls in India south- 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasion- 
ally the fall HKSumcs the form of lumps of 
ice, 80 larpe and heavy ns to break through 
the roofs of iiouses aud kill, or injure, the 
larger quadrupeds snoh as ffhcep. Jn 

_ Ceylon, it haa fallen at, Kornegalle, 

0(hTe,\p.l25T Uiat thrtlii'iSw hwlff Badnlb, Kadugaiiawa and Jaffiia. On 
r.oad with haggises," Twla, Oathaif, II, beptember 185, , duriug a thunder 

storm, hail fell near Ma telle m Ueylon m 
such quantity that in places it formed drifts 
upwanitf of a foot in depth. 

Violent hailstorms are frequent in the hot 
BeasoiiH of Central ami Eastern India. The 
following are amongst the most marked of 
the meteorological phenomena which occur- 
red in the first fortnight 4>f Narch in 
one 3ear. On the 8rd, a violent hailstorm 
occurred at Bularnm, which dashed right 
through the roofs of the houses, and strip-.* 
ped the trees of their leavea and branches 
— it was experienced at Seonnderabad, bat 
did not extend to Ilyderabad itself A 
hailstorm occurred at Uawnpoor on the 8th, 
and two violent hailstorms happened at the 
same time near Mecrut. Many of the fiag- 
ments being the size of ostrich eg^. A 
violent sqadl with hail ooenrred at Hnrrj- 
hur on the 12th ; two hundred and sevenlj 
birds, which had been killed by it, wero 
picked up in a single garden, and the river 
was found covered with dead fish, which 
seemed to have been attracted to the snr* 
face and fell victims to the gratification of 
their curiosity. The following abstract of 
the proportion of hail-storms, due in India 
at the difi'erent months of the year, may be 
foand of interest to many inquirers. It is 
taken from a hundred and twenty-seven 
storms, which we find on record during the 
last forty years : — 
January ... 5 [May ...17 
Febraary...20 ; June .•• 4 
March ...SI July ... 2 
April ...S4|AQgast ... 0 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones took 
place near Ashteh, (the village where Ba- 
poo Gokla fell,) which caused severe inju- 
ries ' to people working in the fields, and 
the death of a girl abont ten yean of age. 
Many of the hailstones were larger than a 
good fiized wood apple, they fell in an ob> 
the present day has aflfinitien with 1 lique direction, and so accumulated at tho 
•"■j* sad Persian, Arabic, Syrian and i foot of walls that it took two days in some 
General tradition and the formation of places for them to melt away. One stone 
^^^go point alike to the mountains of was larger than a man's head and took two 
aa the birth place of the Arab and | days to dissolve^ the wheat oops which were 
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HAIQ. 

vonLippedin Kurdistan by theAU 
d net as the incarnate dei^. Baba 

vli'sr was one of the seven persons. His 
lyti in tne pa.srt of ZHrdah, and is the 
J p:aa'of the AH AUahi sectarians, who 
ieve iii upwards of a thousand incarna* 
of the godhead. At the time of the 
lb inmiou of Pei sia, the Zardah pass 
regarded as the abode of Eiias. See Ali 



EiOGIS. Sultan iiuber compares the 
ekfrntto ahaggis. **Ton would say/' 



fS6. 

EaG.VI. iliNu Pabhti'. Fraxiuus xau- 
inloitie*, Crab- ash. 

HAGIN MARA, Can. Nauolea P fp. 

: HAGRIA VOSMAERir. &ray, a reptile 
Brtiiral of the family Soiticid^. 
iXSA, the valmn of the hinda god 
m. See Yahan. 

L Egypt. Aloes wood. 
HAI or Ai, the royal .city of the Canaan- 



[HAIDAR. or Hyder Ali, an ofEcer of the 
IjiLrtjOTereigns whom he set aside. He was 
^■MiteUigentsoldier. On the 1 7th Angt. 
rontM the- rear of a British con- 
He carried war into the Carnatio 
^^-'jilvaiiced posts reached St. Thomas* 
^.;:ht miles from Madras. He left at 
-i h, a compact kingdom and w as suc- 
by biB son Tepu Imown as Tippoo 

IGA. A clan of brahmans, in Canara. 

IFA. a name of Caifa''in Palestine. 

- ^IQ- The populations to whom the 
Armenian is now applied, call them- 
Haiq. Their chief occupancies are 
Turkish province of Erzerura, and the 
"^i diBtrict of £riFan, and the patriarch 
in Erivan. They are now under the 
of Rossia^ Persia and Turkey, but they 
loond in all eastern countries; 37,6/6 
European Uus.sia alone, and ouo im- 
'•atiettlementof them is in Venice, that 
theMeohitarist monkv, on the island of 
Uuna. In figure, the Armenians have 
« likened to the Jew, the Turk and the 
They evince great commercial 
are bankers and merchants. In 
[J^nia, howsTer, they enlti?ate the soil. 
«<:re thcjp conversion they were fire wor- 
. Pf^-rs. Many of them now are Nestorian 
'^^f'^ns, some are RomanistP. The Ian 
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HAIK. 

then pearly ripe for taking down, were quite 
ilestroyed by it. Itt Hydembad in the JL)ek- 
bau, hail-sfcorms Uftniilly oeonr in the very 
hot period of the year, in April or May, and 
the bail doubtless fulls from a great lii'iglit. 
In Berar and in the ])arts of tlie ^Maliratta 

country there is a caste of bail-conjurors, the i the moutn, to pay 
Garpagori, who pretend to have the power of the riveni Styx and Acheron, and a eike 



UAlllY LETSOMIA. 

f^bave tbeir beads and bindoo men oIni 
Rbave, leaving only a scaup-lock on Uie 
crown. Brahman women, on the demii»«f 

tbeir hnshandft have tbeir beads shard. 

The ancient Greeks, in laying ont their 
dead, placed an olwlns or Greek coin i: 
the mouth, to pay Charon's fare acroei 



preventing bail tailing on fieldfl. 

HAILEVHUIIY. A college in Eni:l:ind 
where the civil servants of the East India 
Corapanv were formerly edunated. 

HAI-LING-SHAN; or Hin.ling^8Mit is a 
high ishind, on the south coast of China, ex- 
tendinjr about 1*2 mile^. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour- Horshnrgh. 

HAINAN ISLAND, bounding the Gulf 
of Tonquin to the Eastward, extends 16o 
miles in a K* Mid S. W. direction, and in 
about 75 miles in breadth. Viewed from 
the sea, it y^resents many high and uneven 
appearances, but inland, there are many level 
districts, oaltivated with rice, sngar-oane, 
tobacoo, and betel-nnt trees. These level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forest-?, through which patlis 
are opened. The island is subject to the 
Chinese, whose officers fill all thepablic 
oniccs. The fishing boats are built of a 
hard, lieavy wood, and sail fast. Thoir fish- 
ing voyages, commencing in March, last for 
two months, and they navigate to 700 or 800 
miles from home, collecting becbe de mer, 
dry turtle and sharks' fins, amongst the 
numerous shoals and sand batiks in the S. E. 
of the China Sea. llor^-himjh. SeeTonking. 

HAINES, Capt., an uilicer of the Indian 
Navy. 

HAia. Eng. Dut. 

Foil, Fr 
Hstre^ Hnhaare, G k r . 



Bal. 
Felo. 



.Gu«. Hind Kosa 



Ruma, Bala Ban- 
bat, TaiUisii* Maiuit. 



It. Si*. 
Lat. 



Mairu, 
yeatrakiiltt, 



Sanb. 

Ta¥. 

TSL. 



The hair of animals is a considerable ar- 
ticb^ of trafTic. Goats hair is largely export- 
ed from Bombay to England. The hair of 
the elephant's tail and the bristles of the 
wild boar are utilised in India. The Talne 
of the exports of hair from India amounts 
to about £2,000 annually. 

n urn an hair. 



Cheveoz, 



Fa. 
Gsa 



Capelli amani. It. 
Capilli, IiAT. 
Cabellos, 'Staw. 



MoniC 

Bal, Hind 

The women of all the oriental races wear 
long hair, differently braided. The men of 
Beluchistan and Afghanistan shave the front 
but wear hair long on the back and sides of 
the head. Mahomedans of India as a rule 



made of flour and boney to appease Cer- 
berus. Greek men cut off their Imir, wik 
they obtained the age of puberty and de- 
dicated it to some deity. Theseus is 
to have repaired to Delphi to perform tiiii 
ceremony and to have consecrated his sbcn 
locks to Apollo. After this, it was agns 
allowed to grow long and only cut off all 
sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral 
Patrocltts (Iliad zxiii) the friends of Asbillii 
cnt off tbeir hair and 

" Oo the oone their scattered locks the^ thnt ' 

In some parts of Greece, bowevor. xr^' 
customary to wear the bair short and " 
allow it (Cassandr. 973) to grow long wht 
in nouminif 

Neffleefeed bair Asll now Ivntioiis graw. 

And by iti^ length their bitter paMfam ahiyv,— 

In Luristan, at present, the womenontk 
death of their men relntives, cut off tbeff 
hair, and bang the locks around the iom^ ' 
The ^praotioe of the vonng wonts ui • 
young men of the Island of Delos, ir}< 
something similar; they cut off a fori 
bair before marriage and placed it new ^ 
tomb of the virgins from the bypeiU*"*' 

The bair of hiudoo women, and oft«B*|w 
that of men, is frequently made ft ▼o''^ I 
offering to their gods. Crowds of j 

pilgrims are to be soen moving toward* Tn- 
putty and other holy places but the nies 
and women return with beads shaved. )h* 
homedans of India have black hsir, m 
they occasionally dye red with beuca o' 
mebndi. The Somali of the East of Afn?*. 
change their bair into red by mixing it 
lime. Amongst the Romans, blonde aobort 
tresses were most admired and to obttf 
these, men steeped their hair in a power*^' 
alkali, as the Somali now do.— 1^ Bodi^ U 
218-19. 

H^IRI.'KATBL JlFAV. or the ^»^' 
py despatch — the ripping up of tho bdlj 
a Japanese. See Hari Kari. 

HAIR POWDER. 

Pondre a pondrer. Fa. I Folvife di dpri. I'- 
pBdsr» OiB.|PMT0sdtpriaM> ^' 

—McOitlloch. 
HAIRY BREAD-FRUIT TfiEB. ^ 

carpus birsuta. — Lam. 

HAIRY LETSOKU. Leksomia «et^ 
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HAJ DABWAZAH. 

flU-TSAI. Oimr. GraoUlan'a t^nax. 
HAT-TANG, is the Neptuno of the ChU 
ifje. lu Ili-cliincrm'-ttn, if h teniplc of rhe 
m trnd, at Ta-coo, in one liand he hoids a 
fia<:aetas ombleniaiic of 8eoarity, and a 
plan in the other, to fhow his sovereign- 
rtver tbe inhabitants of the sea; his head, 
T,ri. aridhair, are eridentlv iiitrrnietl ;is n 



HAKIM. 

of the city from which the pilgrims iasna 

wlien proroedintr on pilgi'imap^e. 

KA.IAAr. A barhar, who shaves, bleeds, 
cup8, (ilcaris the ears, pares the nailw &c., 
usnallj ineladed among the village establiah- 
ment. — Wilton. 

HAJ\R Ail A stono, any stone. 



HA.lAH-UL-AKAB. Ka^Me st ones of the 
pfri Mijification of wnter. — Baron Macatiney's nTirwiils. one of theni was piobubly the bon- 

I du (- nut of the Guilandina bunduc : thuGrueks 
LHiITU, Chepang, and Knsnndn are believed that the Eagle stone or Aetiles 
|ree uncivilised Bbot trib^ who dwell j wen- ! v f'oand in thenestsof eaglesand the 
the dense forest.*! of the centnil rt C'-ion | Arabs (it-sj-rihe them as roHemblinn^ tamarind 
JfN rd. to tl(0 westward of tlie L't'cat vai- j stones, but hollow, and found in Eagles' 
If: ;'iev dwell in scanty nuiub»^ii* and , nestrfi, and they believe that the eagles bring 



in a -state of nature. They have no them from Indifi. — Kin^. See JBmm. 
trcnt sffinity with the civilized races of JIAJAR UL MUSA. Arab. Asphalte. 

cfjBn try, bat live in hat,s made of the HAJ A KITS-SI AH. A celebrated black 
rhf-s of trees, on wild fruits :\nd the stone which Hfaiids within thi; kaal)H at ^lecca, 
of the chase. The Clu-pantj are an objtjct of the greati-^t veneration. This 
flt, bat not actually deformed though i stoue is net in silver, and fixed in the south* 
kye bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they east comer of the temple. It is deemed by 
rf MonL,'i'l .It scc'i t. Their lanojuage is I mahomed'.ins one of the preoioas' stones <n 
ro rliar of tho IJinj)-!. Th(- flicpanfj, ' p;,'M,iiv,. tl,;,t f,.]l tn th'» earth with Adam, 
nrtil Kusunila, -Jt * ni in hf loui^ to tlie ■ fnui, In-iiit,' |ii e.servc<l at the d» Inije, the angel 
fii vl^onp of frontier populations. They Gabriel in ought it to Abraham wiiun he was 
L- amed hy Mr. Hodgson as Darre,Denwer bailding the Kaaba. It was, they say, at 
IttiBrtnilio, whiob Mr. Latham believes to first white, but its sorface has become black 
% same as Tbaru, Dhan^irur, and pos- j from cominp^ in contact with those who aro 
;5SilT3Kihm.nn. They oc(Uipy the districts i impure nn<i .sinful These and many other 
tbo soil is moist, the air hot and the | fal)les are t-old of thisrehoof idolatrous wor- 
lauu^matic. — Latham, ship, forsnohit undoubtedly may be oonsi* 

MkJUk. Ab. Hno. Chol«ra» Haiza-kiU' dered.^lfalcolm's HifUn'if ofPeniOt Vol. II, 

p :v'f->. 

HAFEiiO. SiKDl. Mimosa iubucaulifl. 

Lam. 

HAJ I. Ar. a mahomedan pilgrim, one 
who hss visited a holy place ot pilgrimage, 
Mecca. ^Medina, Karbela; Jerusalem, Sinaf, 

Meshid. il'c. Thi-y nre little esteemed in 
the pt niiisulu of India or in Hindustan, but 
arc mueli revered in central A.sia, and in the 
r ibow. The Persian shiah seot resort [ Mahomedwi partfi of the Kastern Archipela- 
I'srima^to three places; the town ofigo. Amongst the tombs in India to which 
^'•iid i-? n'rkoTiod the least in the .scale of j uiahomednns resort is that of Hnji llahmat 

oolliili jind < ddfiiions are otfered at his shrine. 

HAJl AII.MUQ and Haji liay-wuqoof, 
are mahorum fukeers. 

HAJIQAK. A pass in the Hindu Rush 
1J,4"U foet above the sea. 

JIAJIX. Accordiujij^ to General Briggf^ 
one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

IIAJUXG. A Kcrtiou of the liodo ti'ibe 
who dwell in the plains of CSachar. See 

Ji A.TRAII. The Arabic name of ITac:nr, 



Kalanchoe varians. 
HAJ Ar. a pilL,'rituMge, by a mahome- 
8, to Mecca, ^Iniiua, Jeru.-aluai, <kc., 
?i^tl»e word Haji a pilgrim The day of 

^ctretnony in t no lUth Ttti nl Hnj. on the 
'so or liakr 'Kc'd festival. Tin- s^ltiog 
1 of the piltrrinis iVom the di>tant parts 
tue world, is generally attended with 



t ty ; and those who havt- been there to 
f< inbof Imam-Kaza, obtain the name of 
idi. Tho uex t, after them, are the Kar- 
» who stand a degree higher in estima- 

^bile those only who have v'>itt'd the 
Kiilin at Mcff a and the tomb of Mahonic*! 
i^le^iira, cm lav claim to the title of liaji. 
I PersiHu will feel olTended if you call 
Mcsbidi, when he has a right to the 
^'■r.<>r degree of Kerbelai, or the still 
•"^''T ari l more pompous nppcllation of 



^)t- Tiins Mc8he<li, Kt^rbelai, attd Haji, be- the kept woman of Aoraham, the mother of 



titles of distinction. — jBarou C. A. De 
IVotels «i Lwrittan and Arabitian, 

•I' 
-■>. 

UAJ DABWAZAH, the Pilgrim gate 
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Ismael gencmlly called the Ihbi Ilujinih. 

HAJUB MUNI. Bbnq. Phyllaathito 
urinaria. 

HAKIM. A mahomedftu phyiioiaa ; ft 
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HAL. 

learned man, pronounced liakeem. General 
Ferrier says that the iiiiluence which the 
EDi3ceeni Sahib has generallf exercised in 
the British embassy at Teheran, and tlic 
omrilnvnictit of such men as Jukes, (Hm{> 
bell, ^IcNcili, liiacb, Bell, Lord, and others, 
in TariooB important dntiea in those conn- 
tries, has naturally led the chiefs of Herat 



HALAPORPHYRUS. 

HA LA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city 
on the InduH, thirty miles above Hyderabad. 

HALA,' or Salt Bange of monnttiM, 
stretcli from Vav E. baseof the Sulimau nrnafr 
tains to tlio Jlicliim river, N. E. to S. V\.,'n 
Ion. 32= 30' to 30.' Their highest elcTi- 
tion is 2,500 feet. Vegetation somty; the 
bold and bare precipices present a forbiddic^ 



to suppose that physiciniiH ocrnpy a liiu'hfr aspect. About 32 - 50', 71 - 40,' the India 



place in the councils of tliu Eriiish tluin is 
accorded to them, and they attribute much 
of the prosperity of the British nation to 
their hikmut. — L. Ferrier Journal, p. 149. 

HAKTK. Hind. Carina indica. 

HAKKU Hkb. Akku or Ptolemais, 
their inhabitants were called Gaik-Krui. 
HAEODADI was a small ilshinp^ town ; bnt 
the nnmber of inhabitants increased GO per 
cent , witliiu twelve months, and basiness 
considerablv more. See Japan. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA, BiMO. Dilivaria 
ilioifolia. 

HAKOOL Bbvo. Hakoon. Hihd. Croton 

polynndrum. 

HAKOOiiK. Beno. Hind. Psoralea 
coryli folia. 

HAKRA. A name of the river Cacrcrar. 

HAKRI. Axoi-o-niND. from " akru" a i-art. 

HAKSHA. Hind. Purtnlaca qnaflritida. 

HAKUCH.Beno. Psoralea corylitolia.LtHU. 

HAKUN. HufD. Croton polyandrnm. 
JSioxh. 

HAL. Arab. Hrs'n. Present, preserit 
state, condition, current, as Ibraiiim Khan-i- 
hal, the present Ibrahim Khan ; HaUki- 
Traste, for the oooasion. It ocenrs frequently 
in oombination and is nsed in revenue 
acconnts to represent the existing .sUite of 
collections. — Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

HAL. Singh. Yateria indica, Lttm. 

HAJi. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which prows to about 2 feet in diameter, and 
12 feet high. It is used in native vessels, 
palanquins, &c. and produces a fruir. which 
the natiTSB eat.— .^dye on Ifts Timber of 
Ceylon, 

HAL. HniD. A plough : it has been 
■nggested that as the Arians were originally 
and essentially an ain-icul rural and thcrrfore 
a peasant race, they may have derived their 
name from their plough, and words of a 
similar sound relating to agriculture are 
foiuul in several tongues, lu Latin, it is 
aratnim, tVora aro, I plough. In Egyptian 
(in Nufruari) Ar is said to mean a plough. 
In Tbmil it is Er, ^ in Telugn, Araka, r 

in Sanscrit^ along with Nagala or Kagara, it 
ia also called Sbbla or Ham e'o* and possibly 

the Arian race may have obtained their 
name from this implement of hnsbandry. 
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makes its way down a narrow rocky cliannp!, 
350 yards broad and the mouut^ins hare 
an abrupt descent to the river. The Hili 
mountams on the west of the Lov» 
IjhIus, separate Sit\d from Belucbistss. 
Shawl and Pisiunni are between the Hii» 
and Am ran ran;:es, on the N. frontier rf 
Beloochistan. Khnjock Pass» Amran Ib^ 
30 = 45', 60 o SO', 7,449 feet, Pisheen.fwa 
5,000 to <;,000 feet. SIihwI exceeds 5,(0.' 
feet Sir.i-ab, 30 = 3' GO ^ 53', 5,793 feet 
The wildest parts of the enclosing moantaii^ 
are haunts of wild sheep and goats ;tbe moit 
acfcssible tr.aets yidd pasture for herds ani 
floc ks. Orchards numerous. The D:i*li' - 
be-dowlat (wretched plain) is detitilute d 
water. 

HALU BRAHUIK, or Bolan to 
of mountains, len^h about 400 miles, ftcs 

Tnkatoo ti l .\r;ibi in H nlf, forniinf; tlie E 
wall of Bfiloocliistan table land. Avrri;- 
heigbt, 5,(>0U to 0,000 feet. Karkl^*^ 
mountains, is that part which borders oatb* 
Bolan Pass, from 29', 20* to 30' P' ^^J 
67" to G?" 30', where the crr st of theB-^lin 
Pass intersects thorn is 5.7*.i>> ft ct. Tbe^^"?' 
is crossed by the Bolan Pass, throngli*''"^ 
the route lies from Sbikarpore to "hsa^ 
and Ghuznee, and though important 
military point of view, is inferior in romin^' 
cial interest to the Goolaireo farliier Xori 
HALAF. Ap. Hind. Pkijs. AnoatL 
H^VLAHALAL Hind, ilhussocoedtf* 
HALAILI. A cotton stuflT, witb N 
stripes of white silk, a favonrife mattriil' 
amonjjst the city Arabs. At Constant in-'i-i*. 
• where the best is made, the piece, wlncii »i2 
cut ill to two shirts, costs about thirty ihiil'''?'' 

HALAL. Hind. Lawful food for 
homedans, as opposed to baram, nnUir<fiL 
HALAL KHOR. Hind.Peks. A sweeper 
a house 8caven<rer. The jvords are Araoo- 
Persic, and mean a lawful eater, i. e. oneW 
whom everything is lawful. Scavengers 
ufiually mabomedans and are ofteu cw* 
Mahfar, Bhanffi, Toti. 

HAL.OI AHER A. A group of islands la 
the S. E of the Archipelago. 

HALAMBA.GASS. SwoB., Nmc** 
cadamba. 

HALAPORPHYaUS. AgeniwoffitfW 
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HAL.GASS. 
tt< lluiuly Gftdidae, which may be thus 

! FiM. 3 ^Gadide. 

{ Ga II Gadtu, 2 GadicaloB. 1 Mora. 1 Ilalargy- 

Cs, I Slrinsia, 3 Mtrluccius, l LoioUa, 1 Physi- 
u, 1 Urul<■J)tu-^, I l-'st'udopliyci;?, 6 Pliyc-is, 
iLeMOia, 1 liahvpurphyruci, 1 Luta, 3 Muiva, 
inr!vr>-enk, 2 Cu ichia, 5 Motella, 1 BftlUOepSy 1 
|fc,'JUi.t:ro;, 2 J'riKiniin. 

t HaLAR, see Riijpoots. 

{HiliAS, a branoh of the l^bkai popalaiion 

fu> Malay fwuDBala. They tattoo their 

^ 3ind brt'a8t» pieiree their ears and uose 

:;;*ert purcapine quills. See Kodah. 
HALBEH. AiUB. Seeds of Trigonella 



[HALATA PAIELA, or old pack, a race in 

m. Wilson sayH, Halepaik, KiB., is a 
applied ill Afvsoro to tlie drawers of tari 
>>*tk flic i'lihiva laii^u.-igo. 
LLB.LMBAK. Hind. Hedera helix. . 
iU3Y0NIDjfi,a family of birds, oon- 
^0 gen, 23 up viz., 2 Dacelo : 8 Halcyon : 
rbamphos : 2 Oeryle : 9 Alcedo: 2Ceyx, 
iBird^, p. 409. 

|H-lLCrON SAUROPHAGA. A very 
ibs^ber with white bead, neck, and 
Sparta, green scapalars, and bine' wings 

['revion.sly known by a single spe- 
^ trum New Guinea in the British 
'j^*^. It is a very shy bird, frequeutiiig' 
Poargiu of the island, usually geen 
oa some detached or solitiiry branch, 
9 ^ suQiiing itself, and darting ofi' into 
'i^nse bu.sh upon being approached. 
i-n-raij Votjage Vol. 1 p. 245. 
'^DAR. II. or lloldar, a name borne by 
^ Heogal families of the trading castes. 

'^^I'DI. HiNO. Turmeric, 
^^^^^n haldi, Mind. Hedychiom spicatuin 

n '>(>iea purpurea. 
I^^^DU MOORA and bmeria moora are 
^« bronght to Ajmere mixed with haldi; 
^'■e acrid and p<»i.son<>us. and are care- 
-;>aruted.~o%juZ. MeJT y.p. 151. 
r'^Al^iji;, Hunt. Also Kaddam, Nauclea 
Kolia. 

SaLEB DASUL. Cah.. Lagerstroemia 

Halkla. 

PJ^KO. Hind. 

^;NIA^ See Cbiretta. 
;*';^LKS; Conius raacrophylla also called 
• Hada ; Harrin, Nang Fanjabi. 



HALUSTTTB INDUS. 
HALHAIr-EA-BU. Hmp. Gleome pen* 

iaphyllfls 

HALHKD, Nathaniel Brassy Halhed, in 
1770, publi.shed a code of Geiitoo laws or 
ordinations of the pandits, from a Persian 
translation made from the original, writtoa 
in the Sanscrit language. 

HALIAETINiE, a Snb-Family of birds 
cotitiiitiiiig 6 gen. 7 pp, viz., 1 Pandion; 2 
Poutu:i( tus ; 1 Blagrus J 4iiali»tuBi 1 Hali* 
aatur ; 1 Mdvus. 

HalisBtns fniviTenter. 
tailed Sea Eagle. 



VitU. TheBing- 



Falco Maoei, Tsxjf. 

llalisDtu.s „ Blyth. 
„ albipes, IloDct. 

Maoh-aimnff, ' Bbno. 

„ iTiani,'a, „ 
kurul; koral, 

Tho Kiustailed 



^alisetos Qnicolor, OsaT* 
lanooohktn^Hoooe. 



IS 



Bbno. 

KOL. 

fonnd 



Bala, 

Kokna of tiie 

_ Sea Eagle 

thronghoat the N. of India, along the Gauges 
and Indus up to Kashmir. It Utcb on fish, 

turtle and .snakes. 

Halitetus leacogaster. Gmsi. The Grey 

Bueked. Sea Eagle. 

BlagiUi leucogad- 

ter, Bltth. 
lohthyaetus cul- 

truugixs, „ 



Falco blagnra, Dauo. 

„ diinimataa,RAmiBs. 
. „ maritimas, 



Giua. 



HiHD. Terroiualia chebola ; 

Cornus macrophylla, 



AKGAM BAAL. See Aerolites, 
k^^^ l-GASS. SiKQH. Halgaha, SoroE. 



This Sea Eagle is found throughout India 
iu Burmah, Maylayana and Australia, chief- 
ly oa the coast and near the months of 

rivers. It lives on sea snakes, crabs, rats, 
and oil fish which it. picks up on the beach. 

Huliuitu.s leueocepiuilus is a bird of N. 
America and N. E, Asia, — JerduUt Birds of 
India, pp. 57 tO 86. 

H. albipes. — Hodgt, and lanoeolatoB.— 

Hodgt, H. maoei Blyth, and H. uni- 
colur Oral/ are Syns. of Halifletns faivi* 
venter. — \'lclL 
Hiilia^lus leucx)gaster.— Crni«2. Sjn. of 

BiagroB ]enc»ga8ter.-»-B^j|/i&. 
Halisstus pInmbiBus. — Hodgten. Syn of 

Polio8»tns ichthyiBtuB.<^^otvf. 
Halia'tus pondicherianus. See GarudSf 
J>erpont. See V'ahan, Vi.«<hnu. 

HALiASTUR INDUS is the Sunkar 
oheel or Siva's kite, and is known to EurO" 
peaoB ag the brabmany kite. In Bengal, 

the kites and brahmany kites bi*eed chiefly 
in .Tanunry and February, and disappear 
durmg the rains. Europeans have given 
the name of the Brahmauy Kite to thcllali- 
astar Indus, probably from observing the 
superstitous feelings of the natives regard- 
ing it, who revere it as Garuda, the eagle 
vahan of Vinhtiu, and believe that when two 
armies are about to engage, its appearance 
prognostioates yictory to the party over 
whom it borers. Burtholoniew Bays, that 

m 
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HALICORE DUGONG. 

tbe vehicle of Vishnu ia called *' paranda" in 
the language of Malahai', where it i| held in 
great Teneration, particularly hy women.; 

and if one of these binls snatch a Ihh from 
their hand, they consider it as a nin.vt fin-- 
tanateomen. Tlte friar must have Heen this 
bird poonerag on the fifih-lmslcetH bonto by 



the Makati women of the Makwa oi- !is]ting ' plant eaters. 



HALIOTIDil?. 

sailom, by Megasthenes {^I rngm. lix) as^ 
^lian, and subsequently by thePortDgoeK 
It is this creatore which baa gimriseto^ 
tales about nnermaids which liiive till 'h 
[ircseiit day occiijuod the world, and d>jl4- 
less hud their origin in the tales uf lU 
Arab^RailorSi They are phytophagoni <r 



iribet on the coast of ^lalabHr. The Brali- 
many kite is very useful in the jiojmlous 
aea-port tuwns uf Iiuiiu m romovuig can iun 
and refaae and is never killed. Its usefnU 

ne.^s was, perhaps, originally the cause of 

its obf Jiiiiint^, like the cow, a proteetiiii: 
lepcnd in tlie popular superHtition of tlie 



JfiiUci'ie hidieus, Oven. The Malay ds- 
goiiji, an iidhibitant of the narrow eeuct 
the Kasiern Arcliipclugo. 

Halieore Tabervaeviit Rnppell. The ^ 
gong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, ifri 
(retU on uipo}. it is about ten feet h>vf: !: 
F«-ljruary and ^[arcli, bloody battles oc ~ 



liindus, aH wtih the Ibis, and Ichneumon in between the males. Itii Hcbh, leethaDdbbsi 



Kgypt) where filth and nozions auinmls 

abound. Major !Moor mentions as mi in- 
stance of tins bird's boldness t>f wliieli he 
was a witness, viz., its stooping, and taking 
a chop oil a gridiron standing over the fire 
that cooked it. The religiou.s hindoo feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinginc; up littU 
portions of ilesh, to w'licli tliey are attraet- 
ed by the call llari ! liari ! nieanint; Visb- 
nn, Vishnu. — TennenVi Sketrhes of ike Na^ 
Uiral History of Ceylon^ p. 246. M>n,: p. 447.^ 
Ottle. Myth. HiiuLf p. 374. 7y«/'« Travols. 
Taylor ifdckemit^s 

Myth. Ill ml. Inscrijpiioiis^ pp. 369 to 3c3. 
Kri§hna, p. 545. See Arians, Birds, Garoda, 
Kandi, Kavana, Serpent, Siva, Surya* Va- 
baUi Veda, Vishnu, A'risliala. 

TTALICACAIJUM of Pliny, 8upj)osed to 
have been Phvsalis somnifera, var. flexuosa. 
' HALICHONDBIA. See Halispongia. 

HALICORE DUGONG.— CW. 



are utilized. 

Ilalicore AuitraliM, the "Man ate ofDamfAer. 
and wliito tjiiled matiate of Pennant, ii i ! 
native of tlic West Coist of Australia. 

Halicorc Indicus. F. I'uvlcr. 

Tri< liechu» du- 
t- Ekxibbin 



Ualicoro taber- 
nanmlnm. Bvma 



Scita 



lodian Dugoug. PIno. 
IhigoDg: L«iiiantin.EKO. 



Le Duguug des Indi-bKa^ 
Dayting. IIalat' 

The Du irong is an inhabitant of the narrow 
seas of 1 1 10 Eastern Archipelago, and profen- 
Bor Owen denominated it Halieore indicus, 
in distinction from that of tJiu norihmn 
coast of Aastrulia, at a time when the former 
had not been ascertained to frcqneut (as a 
Dugong of some kind is now known to do) 
the Malabar coast and (.lulfof C'alneniyn in 
Ceylon ; but it still remains to l)o proved 
that this is the true lifolayan Dugong, how- 
e^r little reason there may seem to doubt 
it|— as there might equally have .-ieenu •! lit- 
tle canse to suspect the diatiuctuesA of the 
other Halicorc species. 

The Bblicore dugong inhabits the shallows 
of the Indian Ocean and about Ceylon, 
•wlu ro the watt r is not more than two or 
throe fatiionis deep. It does not appear to 
frequent the laud or the fresh water. Its 
fleak is delicate. The dugong was noticed 
M ooontziog in Cejlon hy the early Arab 



Halioora dn^ng, Cu« 

Du^'ong of Bi'iroN. | Parampoan laot, It^i* 
Du^'UQg Malay. | 

Under these synonyms, Dr. TheodoitCJB' 

tor unites all the above, which he sajs nr 
habits the Red Sea. the seas of the 
Peninsuhi, Sin<rapore, Sumatra, the PI" .-" 
[>iue islands, Mtduccas, Snuda islands, 
New Holland. — English Cyelopadii 'r ; 
Mr. W>jt!i ill B' ^ip. As. Soo. Jo'-n-n. T'^v ■ » 
C' ulo.K Dr. Thrniinrr Cantor in B:)i'lA 
Journal, No. CLXXIl of llth jjcftukr 
1846. 

H ALIFAX, Lord, better known ns 

Cli:":;-> Wood, S( cn tary of St:.!e f^r luJiX 
in till- nndiile of t in- ll'lh cent ury ami «lnr:;C 
the time of tiio revolt and mutiny. He*i:il 
not support Lord Canning in his admiBis** 
tion. 

IIALIM Ben*,. Duk. Hind. Ufi^^ 
sat iv uni. Garden ercss. 

LiAi.l MARAM. Can. Chrygopliv'.Infl 
roxbiirgii. — 0'. Don. 

HALI-MOOXG. Beno. Giw gt» 
Pha-ei>lns nnincfo. 

IlALIOTlD.i:, a family of recent and 
fossil slicli.s, belonging to 'the class G»-*W 
ropoda, . of the Mollusca, the gene» « 
which may he thus shown— 

Ge7i. Haliottn, Bar^eU, Sea-esn, rtcmt 75 W 
fossil 4 sp. 

Snb-Oenus, Dericlobmuehiii. 

Gen. Stoniatin. -vc. 12 fossil IS cp. 
„ SoiMurella. rec 5 ap./oMii 4 «p. 
„ Pleuvotomaria, fattil 400 sp. 

Buh»Q0$ms, Soalitesi futU 8 ap. 
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HAM. 

Qgn. Mnrchiflonia, fossil 50 sp. 
„ Trochotomn, /ossi/ 10 sp. 
^ Cirrus, j' ssil 2 f^p. 
H Jaaihina, violet snail, rec. 6 Bp. 

One spe<'ios the flaliotis or sen-oar 
taollu&c or eiir shell is larji^flj used as lood 
by the people oti thu coast of Manoharia. 
Tbej ore alno dried and exported to China, 

and sell at. '^0 ) for a dolliir. — Adams. 

HAMSl'OXGIA, I'K Bi UNF, a ^vuxxh of 
oponges, the geuus Haiichouuria ul' I'lum- 
ing. 

HALIUK. HiVD. Asparagus racemoeos. 
HALJA. Hind. Cnrunma longa. 

HALL. A very soft, coarBe, open-grain- 
ed, ii'j'if, Ceylon wood, adapteii only for 
Tery iiit'erior w»rk, aud where durubilityr is 
sot required. 

HALLAB. See India, p. 386. Kaii&ya^ 

H&v. 

IIALLIKAR. A tribe of the agricultural 
sudra in Mysore. — WiUon, 

HAL MENDORA. Sihoh. Cynome- 
in— Linn. A hard, fine, close- grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood» need for bridges and in 

ii^L MILiLA. SjNGU. Berrya ammo- 
nilla. A rather Boft, though fine, but not 
very ell ',(• ;_'! at ned, heavy, Ceylou wood. 

11 ALU. HiKD. Impatiens 9p. also Salvia 

HALUKOO, the Mognl conqueror of Per- 
OB, grandson of Cbeugis Khan, was the 
priaee whose viotortons arms, almost repaid 
to his new dominions, the devastations of 
his omqnest. — Pnder's Trav. Vol. I, p. 288. 

HALL'N. Hind. Panj. Seeds of Aspa- 
itgus, uIhu Solaonm graoilipes. 

HALWA, a lull race, uot Gond, pretty 
n;imeroa.s in Bastar, Bandara and Haepore, 
wbo cuvet the distinctiuu of wearing ilie 
ncred thread, which right those in Bastar 
jmnhase from the mja. 



HAMAYUN. ' 

Rama SYRIA." Sce Abnl Fcda. 
RAMADAN. A tf>wn in Persia, the 
ancient Kchatana. Anujug tiie antiquities 
of Humadan, the > tomb of Mordei'ai and 
Ksther is pre-eminent. It is impossible to 
conceive a more eliarminff situation, a 
Conntry lifttcr suited to live happilv in. than 
Hamadan and its neighboiii hood. Tlie country 
is nndnlatinj;, the soil rich, the water go<|d, 
the climate sing^nlarly clear, healthy, and 
bracincT, wilh pictnresijn*- inounfaina at 
hand for retirement dnring- tiie heati* of 
summer. Ferrier Jottm. p. 3o. J. B. Fraser 
p. 221. Porter'g TraveU Vol. 11. p. 91. See 
Khuzistan or Arabistan, Kiusel Qzan, Baw- 
liii"ion. 

HAMAL. Ar. a porter or bearer, 
palankttt bearers in Western India. Tide 

Cathay II. p. 366. 

IIA.MAM. Au. HtND. Pers. A bath, 
Hainam K tia to take a hatli. Public haths, 
u>iual in Per&ia and Kabul, are unkuuwu m 
India. 

HAMAM DASTAH. Hihd. A mortar, 

from tlif Pcr^i iM Ilawan. 

HA.MAMi:iJS CHIXEX^^IS. One of 
the Hamamelidaeete, or W'lteii tia/el.><, a plant 
hitherto only known as a native of China 
thon^rh it grows on the Jyntia Hills; this, 
the Buwrincria, aud tlu- lifrii- Nymphavi, are 
three out, of many remarkable instances of 
an appi oach to the eastern Asiatic flora.— 
Hooker, Him. Jnwr. Vol, U. p. 3 18. 

HAM A RAJAP A very small Penang 
tree, little used. 

HAMANlEb. SiNGU. Berrya amnionilla, 
Roseh, 

HAMAYUN, emperor of India, son of t he 

emperor Babtr, sut ecciliHl Baber A. D. \o'60. 
After a series of reverses, he retreat ' tl in 
1540 to Ann-rkot, wliere Iuh wife gave birth 
to his soil, Akbar, who hss been the most 
distingnished -of the emperors of India. 
HALNVA. Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, Ilamavnn eont iiiHcd to meet with misfortunes 



and sueces.sively souijht refuge in Candahar 
and Persia, but with the aid of 14.000 
soldiers from the Persian king, be recovered 
Candahar and Cabnl, crossed the Indus in 
I.')').'"*, defeated the emperor Seenn<h^r Soor 
and reconquercii Delhi whicli he entered in 
HAljWAlvKAL. A tribe of the agricul- triumph. In 1556, ho accidently fell over 
torsi sudra in Mvs«re.— 1Fi7««m. < the terrace of his library and was killed. 



Bpi'i.'iullv that ina<hi of hoiiev and eauu l's 
Diilk, and brought from the Per^ian Guli, 
via Bumbav, in snncers. Hnlwai is a 
^^eetineat Keller. Ifalwa-JlaJig miaus color 
ui sweetmeat, pale dtab, first dyed wish 
^i^'ipal, pDnie'j-raiiiite rind, then with catechu. 



IIiNO. Cacurbita 



HALWA EADDU. 

maxima. 

HALWA PASHM AK. Hind. A sweet- 
Bust made in threads ; also Juuipcrus com- 
Uunis. 

Ha LYS. a ^enns of reptiles of the family 

Cr 'tiiliiia?, H. Hlmalayanns oeeurs in Gurh- 
^aUndH. Elhotti in the Neilgherries. 
HAM. See Kush or Cosh. 
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and bis son Akbar sn acceded, as emperor. 

Akbar was tluMi but twelve years of a^e, 
the sanjo period of life at which his grand- 
father, Baber, maintained himself on the 
throne of Ferghana. In the vicinity of 
Delhi is the well preserved niookabrah or 
tomb of Hainayuu: thouirh old, all that seems 
to wear features t)f decay is the external coat* 
ing of cemeot^^sncA's Towr, p. 14 
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HAMILTON. 

H^UIBUKH. Hind. Myricaria germa- 
niea. 

H AMD- ALLAH. Ab. An abbreviation 

of t he oinciilattoa*nl-hB]nd>iil-illah, the praise 
be to Cioc], Jis coininotilv usetl V>y niahomed- 
aus HH tlie tbank (Xod of the English. 

HAMDE PADARA of Bavi, Coriaria 
nepaieiisis. 

HAMECOUS. Fr. Fishhooks. 

HAM KIR. See Kulzum. 

HAMILTON, Dr. Francis, formerly 
Buchanan, a Bengal medical officer who 
pnbliiilied papers iu the LinnasMn Society's 
Transact ioiiM, Author of h juiirney thn)ii<jfh 
Mysore. An account of Nepaul. KUiri. L^ly. 
Descripiiou ut Hmduosiun — Lond. 1820, 2 
▼ols. 1822 4to. Aoconut of the Fishes fonnd 
in the River Ganges aud its branches with 
a volumo ol" PhitCM. Di". Huchaiian Haniil- 
tuu WHS the tirnt after Hheede to explore the 
botany of Malabar. In the extreme sontii 
of Malabar the rainfall at Quilon is 77 in- 
ches, and at Trivandrutn Go Indies, probably 
from the narrowint^ of the land and the lower 
elevation of the mountains. The humidity, 
however, contiones excessive. At Cape 
Gomorin the amount of rain is only So in- 
cdu's. Hamilton tells us that it resembles 
litiigui in verdure, but has loftier trees and 
xuoro palms, the shores arc skirted with 
oocoannts, and the villages snrroimded with 
grove.s of betel-nnt, palms and .talipots. 
Vjitcria Indica, a noble Dipterooarpns tn-e is 
abaudanily plant-ed iu many purts ; castkia, 
pepper, and cardamoms flourish wild iu the 
jnngleA, and form staple prodncte for export. 
The mass of the Flora is Mahtvan, and idon- 
ileal with that of Ceylon, and many of the 
species are further commou to the Khasia 
and thebase of the iiimalaye. Teak is found 
abundantly qi the forests, bnt the sandal- 
wood occurs only on the ea.st and dry flanks 
of the chain. Oaks and conifera; are wholly 
niikuown lu .^iahiour, but the common Ben- 
gal willow. Sttlix tetrnsperma, grows on 
the hills. Gtietum and Cycas lx>th occur, 
the foiMricr abundantly. The mountain-chain 
which foruKs the ca-tci n boundary of Alahi- 
bar, separuiiu<; it from Mvsore and the Car- 
natic, has, except on the eastern slopes of 
the most lofty parts, a very humid climate, 
and is therefore tnosr nppr<'priately noticed 
here.—//./. <^ 'I'h. Dr. BnUt's Cat. 

HAMILTON, Captain, visited Cambay in 
A. D. 1681 and gave an account of its 
quart zoso joinerals. 

HAMILTON, Sir Robert N., a member 
of the bengal Civil Service, who served from 
1819 till abont the year 1860. 

HAMILTON, Walter. Author of Bsst 
India Gazetteer 1815.— i>r. BuM. 



Muskei, Kaatalu, fi- 

sanninf Cmenah, 
Pudariof Sltlbj. 



HAMMER. 

HAMILTON TEAK. Tectona Hamil. 
tonia. 

HAMILTONIA STJAVEOLENS. Bon. 

Niff^i, tulfiiiu, phul 
Kauera, puiian of 

A commou sbrub in the Punjab Himalm, 
np to near the Indus at from 2,500 to 6,0t^ 

feet. Its wood is vei} ^niall, but in Cbun- 
ba it i.s said to be used i'<>v makiiiL' fjtinpof- 
der charcoal. — Z>»' L. Sieti art^ M.D. 

HAMIR. The Balla race were of snff' 
cient consequence in the thirteoith centn j 
to make incursions on Mewar. and tbetiN 
e.vploit of the celebraffd rufrft H»mir wasfcii 
killing the Baiia chieltain of CboteeU. 

HAMIRPUR. A district west of Budi 

ILVMI'lES. SceArianH. 

HAMITIC CUSHiT£S.' SeeKoshtf 

Cush. 

HAMKAT-JflOOLI. Beng. Plijllu- 
thus reticalatos. 

HAMMA-I-JOUR. Literally "joiningof 

bands," a Parseo ceremony practised g 
Pappati, similar to the English greeliog Qii 
" Happy New Year." — ^Parfses, p. 6L 

HAMMAZ. Hind. Sidi cwdifolta 

IIA^IMKN. Dux. Hams. 

liA-MMEK. The nr^tivo sledc:e haramerof 
Bombay, enipluyed iu breaking trap, gwrn^, 
limestone, and other rocks is a most effiaaii 
tool. Its haudle is generally of male l»ffi- 
boo about two feet lonpf : its head is »^ 
tliinj^ like that of an ill-shapen axe-tiff^ 
all along. It weighs about eighteen pc^iu'*^ 
In the face or striking portion is a bhtotidi 
wedge of steel, fastened in with a pieoKif 
leather. Witli this the native qanrrymM 
will break up the most obdurate trap Vi'^ 
slabs or blocks of almost any size or foni)| 
irom a pavement flag three inches thick sr J 
two fuet square, to a block two ffft f^^'*- 
He loolcs narrowly at the crrnin of tbe stint, 
and then with a series of blows, of no pf";*' 
force appui ently, literally cleaves the Bte">et 
which falls iu pieces seemingly wit'i'-i' 
etlort. Similar varieties of ihi?', of exuotir 
the .same putd-rn, arc used as hanil-i'<ini'iif^ 
— they are called JSooiki. The bliistiup ^^ 
rather the boring tool, or jumper, is a p'"^ -' 
round rod of iron, abi»ot three ft'ft 
pointed at both ends wiih sreel. N" 
mer is ever em ploy til iu boring: thejump'^ 
is raised and struck iu with lK>th hswds,*'" 
a man will penetrate some inch or two in 
hour. The native punch is a short dutrp)' 
lancet pointed tool — it is Hharpcmii by btif 
turned point up, aud struck wub a pieces- 
flint. When used in stone-dressing. i< ' 
held in the left hand, and strsck * 
hollow-fkced iron hammer, the cavity M 
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HAN. 

Muincli in dopth nnd as rauofa in dia- 

m'^r—Dr. "R ii^f, Bntnhnu Times. 
HAMMEfi HKADED SUARK, Sqaalas 

fl^MOON. See Ah-i-iatodah ; HAmnn. 

HAMP. Dan. Ilampft. Sw. Hemp. 

liAMP See rnrlia. p. 322. 

KAilPALANDA-GASS. SlMOH. Ter- 
luaiia parvi flora. — Thw. 
' F IM.PARANDEUiA GASS, Sikoh. 
1 '• tinct'tn'ji,— BcoA. Oor. PI. 

KaMPALEDE, a mther soff, fine, thoQgh 
LTaijicd, heavy wood, of CeyloD. 

fliMPI. See Jet. 

HiMBlN HILLS. See Tigrig. . 

BAXPSAGim, 15®.9\ 76 «> 4*, <m tb© 
^^f^ankof the Tninbiu^ra. The level of 
Ik: T nnliiKira is there 1647 feet above the 

Hams. 



a. 



Dirr. 
Fr. 

Gkr 
It. 



Freeantas, 
Okoroko, 



Port. 
Rus. 
8f. 



HANCHU. 

ypnrs, and give a different name to cacli year 
of the cycle. The Chinese cyclo i>f sixty years 
is called Hwa-kea-tsze. The year coinineiices 
from thn conjunction of the snnand moon, or 
from the nesrefit new moofl, to the fifteenth 
degree of Aqaarius. It has twelve Innar 
months, some of twenty-nine, some of thirtv 
(lays. To adjust the lunations witli tho 
course of the sun, they insert, wlieu neces- 
sary, an intercalary month. Day and night 
are divided into twelve periods, each of two 
honrs. The Ciiincsi? divivjon of ?):<• dny is 
therefore, as simple as the EtiLjlish and not 
much unlike it. The Chinese begin the day 
an boiir before midnight, and divide the 
twenty-fonr boors into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of nnrabering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
perit)d of two hours; the names and corres- 
ponding times, according to the English 
mode, are as follow 



^-U^i^dh-h's Commercial Dictiovarifyp. 613. 

RAMSA PADL Tfi. 00 Heliotropinm 
JET^ii&ndelianuui. JUtz. (b) Coldenia pro- 
Ww*. — Linn. 

BiilU. Hi.ND. Fraxi nus floribunda. Wall. 
HiHUN a name for the lake of Seistan. 
is an old Persian word signify- 

^ewinse.— P.W. Ft rrier Joum. p. 420. 
fiAMYAR was the first of the descend- 
Kaiitaii who reigned over the whole 
■^men. The devotions of the Hamyarites. 

H(idre8.4ed to a multitude of deities, of 
't- the principal were the snn, the moon 
il^e plftnofH. — Wrii/hVs Chri'^h'aii'f)/ in 
See Abdns Shams; Himyar Joktan, 
Nnm. Shammar. 

HaMZA. Uncle of Habomed, slain by 
^ ^ a negro slave. See Masatlma £i 

^AX the .jth dynasty of China bcpan 
MJ. 206, and lasted to A. D. 2C4, a tot«l ol 
Py«»8. Most of the Han princes were 
^^ifiecnt patrons of literature. Daring 
?t. of Mmg-ti, the 15th of the Han 
^^''v, considerable int^'rcourse wa.s car- 
*^ <'U between the prince.s of India and 
"y^^- This had obtained from the earliest 
I nt particularly during the dynas- 
'f- of Sum, Learn and Tam, from the 
^'^'''h to the seventh centuries, when the 
j^^tes from Ben gal, Malabar and the Punjab 
•^ttiibassies t»» tho Cliinese monarchs. 
The Han dynasty of China reformed 
•f^ Chinese calendar. The Chinese, like 
'lie natives of the north-east of Asia, 
'iuoa their time by cycles of 60 
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word Keaou is added when the hour 
of each period is intended, and Ching for the 
last. Tfius, Keaou t>ze is 11 at nipht, and 
Ching tsze 12 at night; Keaou chow 1 ia 
the morning, Ching chow, fto. The 
word K'hih, ** quarter," is used after the 
hour with the numerals yih 1, nrli 2, orsau 
3, to snbdivide tlio hours int(t quarlers, 
which is the smallest (iivision commonly em- 
ployed: example, ching maou yih k'hih, a 
qaart«r past 6 ; keaou woo urh k*hih,. half 
past 1 \. This division still maintains itself 
in legal and official language, thojigli the 
practical value of the European clocks, and 
watches, now largely used in China, is gra- 
dual ly substituting for it the occidental 
division of twice twelve hours. — T T. Metv- 
down* Chinosn and their RfbcUioiis^p. 32"'>-3;)0. 
Tud'ii RnJ.isihnH, Vol. I. p. 218. Cntziiifa 
Chinese llisluryy Vol. I. p. 73). See Cycle; 
China. 

HANAFIYAH, a large vessel of cop. 
per, sometimes tinned, with a cock in the 
lower part and generally, a ewer, or a basin, 
to receive the water. — Burtons i'llgrimage 
to Mecoih^ Vol. II, p. 43. 
HAN AN. See Abraham. 
HAN ASA. ITixn. A goose, a swan in 
hindu mythology, ibe vahan of Brama. See 
Brama, Hansa, Henza; Hirauya-Gharbai 
Naudo, Vriwhaia, Vahan. 

HANCHOOTI. BsKO. Myriogyne laau- 
ginf)sa. 

HANCHU. Fanjabl Euonymns fimbri- 
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HANDKERCHIEF. 

HAND. Hind. Cichorium intybas. 
HAND. A sla^e to whom you make a 
present, a servant to whom von i\o & kind- 

XieSB, will rush to your li-md ami i;r»'ss it tn 
his li])s. To seize a man s iumd is to oravo 
hiK protection to profesH yourself bis servant, 
hence the act is one of obedience and devo* 
tion almost of servility. Tim person advanc- 
ivQ to s»'i/e the hand ulwHvs docs so in 
a stooping posturu iu an attitude of humility. 
Tiie giving tVie hand amongst all nations 
has been considered m a pledge for tbe 
performance or no ilieaf ion of some act of im- 
portance, and it was the custom ain<tn<:r'^t the 
Scythic or Tartar nations, of transmitting 
its impress as a snbstitote. The hand 
being immersed in a compost of sandal- 
wood, is applied to the ]inper, and the paint 
and live tinpfcrs (jianja) is the signature, 
lu C-arue's letters from tlic East, is given 
an anecdote of Mahomed* who, niiable to 
Fiirtt bis name to a convention, dipped bis 

Itaiid in ink', :md ina'l'^ an impression there- 
with It is evident, however, that Alabomcd 
only followed an ancient solemnity, or 
custom, for all mahommedans occasionally 

stamped or sealed their (>pi>tolatorv 
rotnmnnicatlons with the ju'lnt of their 
liand. It was considered a S(»lemn form 
of signature the panjah, or palm and 
five digit form hand of the malvomedatis, is 
used at the maburam in erect panjah flaj^s or 
alam, in the name of Hnssairt and other 
martyrs. — Tod's liajaaUian^ Vol. I, p 302. 

HANDKERCHIKF pieces form a consi- 
derable article of manufacture and traffic 
ill SontluTU India. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of ISV/, handkertdiiefs, colored, .Ma<l- 
ras; red, from Sy<iapet, and Ventapol- 
lem, were much admired for the harmony 
and richness of the c lors, and the superi- 
ority of texture. Piiteha Kainalinc-a Ch<«tty 
sent from Nellore ^<»r/»«7 hajidkendtiet's, 
jean, cambric,|mnslins, watered, ( liajahundas) 
and what is called unbleached drill, but it 
was good jean. These mannfacture>< deserved 
unqualitifd 'ipproha! ion, especially th** watered 
cambric, which was exceedini;ly well done. 
The cotton fabrics of Nellore were most 
interesting, excellent in qnality and of great 
vatietv tr»i!!i the coarsest material to thftt 
wiiich is very superior, and received from 
the Jury a marked n«»tipo. 

The silk handkerchiefs manufactured 
chiefly in IJengal are known in the mar- 
ket a.H " Bandnnah." " Koi ah," and *' Clia- 
pah." They are generally tiguretl and of 
different colours. They are exported chiefly 
to the Burmese territories and sold at from 
1.J to >> Rupees each. Those of Madras 
mauafactnre of cotton are ordinary, always 



HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN. 

red in colour and chiefly used by the inbi- 
bifants. The coloured cotton handkercbicfii 

manufactured at Ventapollem on the coad, 
whicli ;irv well known in foreiirn markets, 
were torrncrly his^hly pnz<'d for tiieir snperior 
qualities and colouri*, but they have been dri- 
ven from the markets by the Madrss ud 
Palieat manofaotures, which thecommonitj 
pn fer for tlieir sntierlorqiialiMos and nolnnrs. 
Madras handkerchiefs ol superior kindh «r« 
sold at 1^ rupee eacb, and inferior sorts ai 
4 annas to 12 annas; the ccdour of the last 
descrintion is very perishable. The oniiinrr 
«*ol<iur of the Madras handkerchiefs i> rr-u. 
Almost all the natives, i^iahomedau &a<l 
hindoo, prefer them to those of odnf 
countries. The principal site of the raaoB* 
fjuiture of Silk handker«;hiefs for the lieaili? 
Seriui^apat 'tin in Mvsore; thev are ot 6n« 
jwrior quality anil of red and pink coloors, 
they are in squares of 6 cnbits, and are, in 

conse(pienee i)f their g"ld lace borih-rs, mU 
at 3.') to 100 Rs. .'aeh. .If"*/. F.r. J. K-'/-. 

HAN DUG. HiNU. ? A tree of Chou Nag- 
pore, with bard red timber. — Cai. Oi- 
1 662 

HANDSCHUH. Geb. a glove. 

HANE. Of Kangra, Pavia indica. 7?o>f 

HANE. Cy.ngh. CroLjilaria juncea. 

HANEE HARA. Cam. Fterocsrpd 
dalbergioides, Roaib, 

HANF. (II I;. Cannabis sativa Heuij^ 

HAXr.LU. C vsH. The stag of Kasljaur. 

HANGO. See Kunawcr. 

H ANGRANG PASS, 81 47' T* ?78' »' 
6, in Kauawar, W, of the Snthj. lca.l? '^tef 
t'< Spiti. The top of tlie pa><s, i** 
alcove tlie sra. accordinj;;^ to the G. T. S-"^ 
U,7lUft. Herbifc lloilg. 1 l.b.i? ft. Geraii 

HANG TUAH. This celebrated cbampiM 
of .lava, (Tilled *' theLaksamana,*' mnstTii'*^ 
(•.iiil'ounded with the Ij iksainana of the P'^*- 
tuiraese writers, as the lat.t<'r live*! Ro^'<'r.i| 
generations alYer the first who accompan 
king Mansur to Msjapahit. 

HAXr,U. See Kohat. 

HVNIA. Ar. An Arabic aaltttttiot. 
meaning may it be good to you. 

HAN IF. An expression employed in t''* 
Koran by Mahomed, to signify that hfioi^ 
lowed the pure and catholic faith of A^**' 
ham. Olio mahornedan theological *ec; * 
called Uaniti. Thelluiiti theology, en;*-'',' 
holds by the rel igion of Abraham. See M*" 
ail ma and El As wad* 

HAN J A, PusHTO. Acacia fiffnesiaiia'' 
W>!hi. 

HAXJIKA. T«L., also Cbiritekn. Til- » 
species of Clerodendron : a medicinal 

HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN, men ot 
or of Tang, from tho dynastiee ^'^ 
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HANTU. 
Gvixlufs Ohine^e Hiatortjt Vol I, 



HO'KA Jlic Elephant drivers sprar-gaod. 
HAiVKHOW. See Yang-tze-kiaug. 
t HAJfLE TSO. A fresh water lake in 
ft^ia lAt 32 ^ 48*, 78 « 54\ at the mo- 

i»sferyof Huiile, I4,r)00 feet alx)VO the sea. 
Tp> is the lar^jest filuH't, of fresh water in 
hi'vA. CHiiiiiiKjl iihi'^ Laditl-, p. 142. HcUa 



HAOURAN 

HANUDAN of Kanpra, Chcnab, Bayi^ 

Pavia inHioR, — lio!iff, IJl . JIlui. Bnt. 

HANUMAX a hiudu iloiLv, cxtensivo* 
ly worshipped ; hi.s images are set up in tem* 
pleM, sometimes alone, and sometames in the 

society of tho former companioos of hia 

f^'lorv, Kama niul Sihi. lie is supplicated 
Ity tho liindus on their birth-days to obtain 
h)ngevity, which ho is supposed to have the 



ndmt See Intlia, p. 337. Maryul or power to bestow. As the jrod of enterprise, 



kvhiiit 

UA.V hIX. The famous ImpenHl aoadc- 

f of Han-Lin is composed af I'f'rnrv fj'a- 
a'fs; it furnishes curators for tlu> paljiic 
rt raljij and literary ( xaixiim i s for tlie pro- 
Bce, and is supposed to promote the ouase 
i ari.itiQ^ and Rcieneo generally. Hat the 

r . r*'" Eiliopc, where the prfss is te-MniiiL'' 
li" (W publications, may bo ustoiiihiied to 
K'a that !itnonp;st 400 niillion« of nieu, 
^^imotin China one origiual writer, nor 
^ tbere been any for many centuries. The 
t f s 'cf cHSfttl literary candidates are 
3; ti;c oaly now publications which see 
li^-iT, nn l t!i« .'-e contain nothing lint 
imanymilliooti before them have written 
nnilar eircnmstances.— >.lfuc Chineae 

r'. Vol. I. pp. \i\ 05.) 

^li^N'VA. Ar. Hi.m " 
' B'.N"0< '}1. Hi MX o 

tiA5';-x_vloi<i( s, I lie ('rab-ash. 
BAXOMiJHHY, betel- box bearers, of 
i^^an in Ceylon, a race or ca^te held to be 
degraded than the Bodiya. — Tenmant. 

BllRV. 

Pali. 
Mat.ay. 
Lat 
Sp. I 

I ^^i^n the followers of the first omsade 

Med from Bn^laodt France and Flanders, 
WJ iiijon'd a p^oat atid a goopp which they 
P'*'7oi tnbe fiilcd with the Holy Gho.st. 
ifiab, translated quails in Numbers xi and 
fc wi sopposed to be red R^eese, See Para- 
ai.jiD8a. Hauza ; Goose ; 8 wan. 
^HaXSA VBIKSHA. Caw. Artooarpns 
rilblia. 

^JSI retains its name a.s the chief 
) of a nllab. It was the capital of Qeorge 
^ who raised himself from being a 

hefore the mast to be ruler of a small 
5 m principalitv. T"''' ('<<!h -v, IT, p. (Of) 
'Hansiiaj. 8t)eeie.s ot Adiaiitum, A. 
teaatam, A. oapillus veneris, A. venastum, 
r P^-wosa or fairy hatr ferns, the leayes 
flinch are deemed bv the natives of India 




N'n? and febrifuge. Gen. Med. Top. p 127. 
liiAXXU. Malay. A spirit, a ghost. 



nV'riligs arc n.adi- at his ^hrino by night. 
Hajinman is ealhnl Marati, froui IVvana be» 
inpj chi«f of the MarnI, or genii of the witida. 
He in n\&o called Muhabar, As the monkey 
general, who assisted Rama in his war with 
Ravatm, he is regarded snd worshipped as 
a domi-god. Both Hanumanjee and Boo* 
sniidi arc said to ha\e their live« pro- 
tracted tluough tlio four 3'uga of hiudoo 
chronology. Boosand was a crow, who had 
more blood than be coald drink in the 
wars of Sambhu and Nesambhu. Hejosi 
quenched his thirst with blood in the 
wars of Rama. But in the wars of the Ma- 
habliurab he br(»ke his beak by striking it 
against the bard dry earth which had soaked 
in the liitie blood shed on the occasion. 
In 1H6S, Bala, potail of As.saye, who was 
r.r.w-^oTii i inermis, I years old when .Sir Arthur WoUesIey 

Ha/.ai-a, Fraxintts'j ^^^J?!"^ ^^If- xu'^'i?'?! ^^"^ Si^^® tf^i 

' ])le, )u which the flUitorput op. He walked 

in and poured water on the lingam (Abishe- 

gau) and on Ilanuraan and on the bull (Ba« 
."sava) thou )>nt rice on these, then walked 
around fne times, then put rice on the tulsi. 
T,'. Hind. Vol. n, p. 207. CA. MytL Mindi 
p. 59. See Avatar. 

HANUMAN-GHUR. See Khaki. 
HANUMANTA hlHA Tki. also Ben. 
Tti.. T^''(>r,otiB :;c ]H't(v>lol2a. — B. liruwn. 

HANUZ. Panjai?. Fiaxinus xanthoxjl- 
loiden. 

ilANZA, sacred goose. The figure on 

nuddh'>t Tnonuments is the Casarca rutila 
or Bi'ahmiiiy goose. The goose is embla- 
zoned on tho national standard of Burmah. 
HANZA. Hind. Acacia j acq nemonti. 
HANZAL. Hind. Acer cnltnttum, also 
root of Cncamis oolocynthis or Gitrollos oo* 

locy^ithn.^. 

IIAOURAN. In May, the whole of this 
plain is covered with swarms of Bedouin 
wanderers from the desert, who come for 
water and pasturage during the summer 

mouth.^, and to obtain a provision of corn 
lor the winter: they remain till after Sep- 
tember. If they are at peace with the pashai 
they encamp generally amdngst the Tillages 
near the springs or wells ; if at war with him, 
confine themselves to tho district to 
tho south of BoaziSi to^vards Om-c-jamal 
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HAPTA HINDU. 

and JadheinK, fxtondin«:j ns far as Zcrka. 
*' The Arabs of the jiibal JTaonran (called 
the Ahi-ul-jabal). and those of the Ledja, 
seldom encamp bi yond their usual limits; 
tliey are kept in more ntrict depend- 
ence on ihe ))asba than tlic other tribes. 
The Ahl-nl-jabl arc tlic shephurda of the 
people of the plains, who eutrnst them with 
their floeira daring the winter to pasture 
amonj^st the rocks and monutains. In 
fipriii'T the Arabs re.storo the flocks to their 
proprietors receiving for their trouble one- 
fonrth of the lambs and kids, and a like 
proportion of the butter, made from the 
milk during the spring months. Those 
which are to be sold are taken to Damascus." 
The soil of the Houran consists of a fine 
black earth, of great depth, but apparent- 
ly, at the present day, very little cultivated. 
^BurcHariH. Bobiuton'g Travelt, Vol. U, 
pp. 128 to IGl. 

HAOU? TSTNG ! TSING ! The Chi- 
nesc salutations on meeting, meaning liter- 
ally, are you well ? hail ! hail ! 

HAPIUM. Bali. Opium. 

HAPLOCHITONID^ family has 2 Hap- 
loehiton, 1 Prot-otrocfcos. 

H APLODACTYLUS, a genus of fishes of 
the family Sparidn. 

HAPSUM, See Tin. 

HAPTA HIXDU, of the Vendidad is the 
modern Punjab, the Hapta Sin or Hapta Tfin 
or the seven rivers, called in the ^^t•(lMH, the 
Sapta sindhava. These consist of tho Sindhu 
or Indus, with its eastern confluents, vis. 



Vipas or Hyphasis. 

S itadru orHesydrua. 
Kubha or Kophen. 



Vitasta or Hydaspes. 
Asikni or Asccscnos. 
Paroshni or Hydra- 

otes. 

In the jonmeying of the Arjan race, 
their fourteenth settlement was in Haptu 
Hindu (Punjab yl vorsc 19.) the Land of 
the seven hindus, that is, the country be- 
tween the Indus and Satlej. In the Yedas 
the conntrj of tho Five Rivers is also called 
the Land of the Seven rivers. The tradi- 
tional Greek names also are seven. Tho 
Indus and the Sutlej arc each formed by the 
junction of two arms, which, in their earlier 
course were independent. Aeomrding to 
this view it stands thus 

1. Kophen (Knbhi) 

2. Indus, Upper 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) II. Hydaspes. 

4. Akesines (Asikoi) III. Akestnes. 

5. Hyarotjs (Hydnwtis, 1 jy H^draotes. 
Iravati-Parusm. j 

6. Hyphasis (Vipasa) 

7. Saranges (Upper Sa- 
todru, Sntlcij, Ghara) 



} 



I. Indus. 



V. Hyphasis. 



HABKU. 

Ritter supposes that tho country extml?! 
as fur as the Sarasvati, but such a Bupp<'M- 
tion is at variance with history. It ii 
now ascertained from the Yedas tbst the 
Ai'ians passed the Sutlej, at a very hte 
period, and seltled in what is now Indiv 
It was not till their fourteenth xettleincst 
after the migration from the primiun 
conntry in the north, that they passed tk 
nindu-Kush and the Indus The prericu 
ivsfinjT places form an unbr'»kcn chain ofih* 
primitive abodes ol the Arians (tiie Freew 
the Land owners). The last link in that 
earlier settlements is the land of the Af- 
ghans, on (he V. cHtcrn slnpe of the Ihiidu. 
Kush. Ijowi r down to the •\^t'^t^vf^rd there 
is but one selilement necos.'-ary to secor* 
their previous possessions, namely, the tw* 
districts of Ghilan and IMasandaraD, vith 
the passes of the Caspian. This Fettlmert 
more to tlie north-west (Ghilan and Maao* 
daran) forms therefoi-e also a conuertei 
group. Putting these two groups togeUtA 
we phall find (hat there is no onesingkfs^ 
tile district in the whole of Kaatem CVntn' 
Asia of which our Ariau ancestors dia nci 
possess themBolves, except Sonthers Kds 
and all Farsistan or Persis. Now ss bisuv; 
exhibits the Arian race spread tkrcnghMl 
the whole of ifcdia, but ns dominant onhiB 
Persia, it follows that Ghilan and Hw>* 
daran formed the nucleus of these ssdnrt 
possessions which afterwards becaSMtPis* 
portent and edebrated. There cannot ti?"^- 
fore bo a more unfortunate theory tbr tLe 
one which makes Persia the original nut of 
Zoroaster end his dootrine. Histoiyss 
as persona] observations at the present list^ 
supply uncqnivocal evidence of the Iraciw 
having been the ]iopular langungt; in »^ 
these districts. Tiie names iu tlte Vesdioi 
moreover, when compared with Sssfiknii 
turn ont to be regular ancient fonDttioB^" 
Bunseit rll. 405, 4^7. 

ILVPUBMALEE. Beno. Vallarifl dick^ 
tomus. 

HAB, or barohara. Bisa Cim f» 

drangularis. 

HAR. Hind. A necklace. 

HAH. The Rajpoot cod of waxisHir 
man. In the hindu mythology he is 
sented with seven heads : the Saxon god 
war has six. The six headed Mars of thef ini^ 
Chcrnonese, to whom was raised f iie Inn**" 
seul on the Weser, was worshipped by ^ 
8acasen», the Catti, the Siebi or S«sfi» 
Jeios or Geto, and theOimbiri,efviainagr|Btf>j 
RH in rclip;ious rites, a common origin 
the martial warriors of Hindustan. Huf " 
India, is the Thor of Scandinavia. Thereligii*. 
of ihe martial Bajpoot, and theiitsifl'^ 
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HAtt.* 

iigod of battle, are litilo analogoQR to 
;l!u)?eof the meek hiuda, the follower of 

Hii pastoral diviuity, the worshipper of 
vbne, Hid feeder on fruits, herbs, and water.' 
[She Rajpoot delights in blood : his offerings 
"lo the god of bakle are uniij^ainarv, blood 
jnii wine. The c«p (ciij)ra) of libation is j 



HARA KIEL 

the hands, and ia esteemed to posfQW won* 

derfnl general deobftrnent and purpfativo 
qualities, &c. &c. but is in reality worthless. 
—Genl. Med Top., p. 1<?6, 153. 

HAR. Hind. A plough, enters with ibe 
composition of many compound words. 
HARA. A name of Siva or Mabadeo. 

I&wara. 



bParbuttion his knge, his eyes rolling 
the jaice of the p'fool and opinm, snon 
iiitis Bacchanalian divinity of war: thisisnot 
liai^In, acquired on the bnrninfr plains of 
tin. bo t is a porfrct annl«);_,'ne of the man- 
of the Scaridinaviau heroes? The 
iP-xtt slays bafialues, hunts and esito the 
nddMr« and shoots dncics and wild 
li! tnyjkru) ; he worships his home, his 
lurd, aud the sun, and attends more to 
niiirtiiil son"' of the bard than to the 
ij of tlie bruluuiu. In tUo martial my* 
and warlike poetry of the Soandt- 
a wide field exists for assimilation, 
' i oniparisori of the poetical remains of 
Aaiof the eabt and wt st would alone 
a common origin. The 
|iBn fHar, a hmnan sknll, the iJalvarinm, 
pie dialeets prononnoed cnpar, is the 
•^iaS»xon. The cup of the Scandinavian 



IfctLumn skull. He loves them because , See Basanth, Inscriptions, p. 390. 
iftcv emblematic of the deity he worships ; . HAHA. A ^louutaiu range, 
tad bets tsn^ht to believe that Har loven I HARA. A branch of the Glionhon K^ij- 
iLt n, who in war is represented with the j poots. There are a few of thisdistingoisbed 
ikuiiro 'rink the foemau's blood, and in 1 tribe in Ruttnn poor, Banseo of Goruckpoor, 

rv-e is the patron of wine and women. ! but they are vet v rarely met with elsewhere 
•bParbutti on his knge, his eyes rollinjf in the North Western Provinces. — Jtilliot. 

HARADUL. Quz. Cnrouma longa. 
HARAKAT. Ab. Tronble; inconve- 
nience. Under British mle in India, barakat 
na bni, barakat hni, tronble there has 
been none, bies.^iing hath there been. Bur- 
ton's F'dgrinuvje to Meccah, Vol. I, p. 1]. 

HARA KiRI, is from Hara, Japanete, 
the l)elly aud Kiri, root form of Kiru, 
to cut, self immolation hy di.semlK)welU 
iug, a niodo of self exi-cution adopted 
in Japan. In 1869, when Tuki Zeuza 
buro was permitted by the Mikado so to 
die, because he had omb red the Europeans 
to be fired upon at Kobe, he wore a dress of 
i^Aaifif the eabt and wt .st would alone ceremony, and a Zimbaori coat. He ad- 
irtttto nn^trest a common ori£?in. The vanced to the high altar and prostrated him« 

self twice, with his pupil on his left to act 
as the Kaishaku or beheading friend. He 
was presented with the Waki-zashi-sliort 
*»ii«ppers of Thor, tlie god of battle, was a 1 sword or dirk, 9 \ inches lonn-, wliicli the 
hm skull, that of the foe, in which they | victim raised to his head and placed in front 
red their thirst of blood ; and was similar of himt$elf. He then confessed aloud I and I 
'iuof tbe chief of the hindoo triad, Har, lone, unwarrantably gave the order to fire 
pid of battle, who leads his heroes in the on the foreigners at Kobe and again as they 
field of slauirbter "with the cupra, in [ tried to escape. For tin's crime T diseni- 

bi)Wol my.self and 1 be<^ you who are prtnent to 
do uib the honor of witnts.sing the act.'* 
Bowing again, he let his clothes fall to the 
waist, then took the dogger and stabbing 
himself below the waist on the left sitb.' be 
drew it slowly acrtfss to the right side and 
turning the dirk in the wound, he gave it a 
slight upward turn. He then drew out the 
dirk, leant forward and stretched out his 
neck. At that moment the Kaishakn sprang 
to bis feet, atid with one blow severed the 

p — r — o head from tlie body, made a low bow, wiped 

Niumeiialihs : given in medicine to chil- his sword and retired. The stained dagger 
: foar iMHi fm* ona rniMA. Jtmial htuHMt. was then solemnly borne away as 'proof of 

the execution. The Samurai or gentlemen 
of the military clas'^, arc ti aiued from infancy 
to rctrai d tliis self c?:ccnti()n a,s an honourable 
furui of expiation. In some parts of Japan 
as the yictim criminal stretches out his hand 
to take the wooden dagger, the Kaishakn 
strikes ofi' his head. Or a daimio disem- 
bowels himself and cats his own throat 



^ V,. .^.....^ I J • — 

pbviid, with which be trorges on the blood of 

f >^a. The Gosaiuare the peculiar priests 
HvorBal, they seem all to indulge in 
•treating drugs, herbs and drinks. — ToiVs 
K '?^(in, V(A. /. p. 67. SeoBal ; Gosain. 
MiAR, Terminal ia chebula, and other 
species, furnish all the discarded 
P^ilalsns of old pharmacopeias. The 
(^^:e are much used in dyeing. The myro- 
'^^i from Delhi and Harowtee, Hindostan 
w the Dekhan, are of four kinds namely; 
^'^^ harm. Astringent and purgative : 
inmeiialihs : given in medicine to chil- 
; foar seers for one rupee. Juwal harra, 
in the same way : eight seers for one 
Chiip.l harm, used only in dycin'j^, 
^'-ers fur (,jie rupee. According U) the 
<jl the myrobalan, its value augments, so 
* very large one may be worth one 
rupees or more, thu natives believ- 
very large ones have the virtue of 
pvgiug by being merely retained in 
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HARAQUAITA. HARDAUL-LaLA. 

Mr. Olipliant ss^s the knife used, under the | Zotiak or Olaa Eobat, between Kilat-i- 
old system ts about 10 inohes lon^, sbarp as Ghilji and Mokoor. Aooordintr to Cb. Bat- 



arasor^ and made of steel uf the highest tem- 
per. It is only used to make a slight iTic;sioii, 
Bignidcant of the intention of thn victim to 
put an end to himself. His iiitimato frieud 
stands over him with a drawn swonla^d 
when ho cominencei? to malco the aforesaid 
incision, tite sword (k'sc^emlH and tlie head 
rolls at the feet of liis disconsolate family. 
Mr. MHjurd in Cornh. Mag. Nov. 18Hl>. 



sen, Haraquati, dcnomlnat^ l tlie fortnnaic, 
ia south of Kabul, and is the llaraiiwati o: 
the cuneiform in.si'i iptioij.s, tlu; Anichosii ■; 
thu classiuR. It was the ninth sftil^finin: 
made by the Arians (versi^ 13) in a eonnt7 
which the Ariaus conquered attd it was liw 
th it they rotuTncncccl to ititer their d' .1 
which the Zuui-avcHta strict ly proiiil)its 
being the gi*eatest desucralLuu uf tho sacrc^l 



(rae faith. Aiachntia, meniioned on 

coins of the Ind o-Greek ruk-rs, was Canii- 



Oliphant II p. 147. Man/Mrs and OuiUnns of | e^^rth, another apostaoy therefore from tht 

the Japanrfic \). If'o. 

IIAHATdl. IliND. See Huiala. 
HAIIAM. In Ar:iV)ia, Kt^yi't and Turkey, ■ har. — Banstniy 111, pp. 40-i to 485. Ed. f - • 
the h)imm means tho female part of the i mr'« /ortrii., p. 323. See Ariaas, Greeks ■: 
family of a Tark, and the word is used to | Asia, Oabiil, pp. 434 to 438. Sadra. 



avoid the iddeoornm, in the eyes of a maho- 

mcdan, of mentioning his wives or daughters. 
It is likewise the name for tliat pare of the 
house where the females dwell. Mahome- 
dans are so Bcrupulons to avoid speaking 
personally of their female relatione, that 
when obli«_;ed to refer to them, they say "my 
Ixouso is bick," or ''my house sends compli- 
ments to your boase." The haram in India 
means a purcha.sed woman associating with 
her maker. In Aru'oia, tho Imram woman 
would bo a slave woman laketi iu war. — 
Kick's Residence in Kourdistan, Vol I, p. 2. 

HARAli. Hind., according to the Maho- 
nedan law, unlawful food snch as pork, 
wine, tnnnhrooms, Sec, hence Ilararni, and 
Harauiz;uhdi a vicious, wicked, man or beast. 

HAllA-MUK or Guuga bnl, Tis. means 
literally place of the Gfanges, and is a sa- 
cred lake on the mountain of Haranuik in 
Kashmir. It lies nndor the wiUlest and 
most lofty peaks of tho mountain; is l^ 
mile long and 200 or 800 yards wide, and 
is abont 12,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. — Vigno. 

HARAN, the present Karra. a day's jour- 
ney south of I'idesaa, to which Ain*aham 
went from Ur of the Chaldees. — Bunse»if III, 
464. 

HARAN. See ICesopotamia, 

ITAIl.VN'D, a district in l^astern Beln- 
cliistan borderinpf on tho iTulti-?, It is one 
of the three eastern sections of i3cluchistan. 
See Kelai 

HARAN6 of Pang^, Jnnipems squamosa, 
the creepincT Juniper 



HARAOATI or Hamnfcv, the Han, i 

branch of the Cholian dynasty, are dsoonMl* 
cd from Anurajo, a son of VisaKlcva, -r 
moi-e properly of Manakya lai (Tod, Vj. 
II, p. 454) who in A. D. founded Sam- 
bhar hence his title of Sumbri Ta\ la 
A. D. 1024 Aunraja took possej^ion :' 
Asi or Hansi in Hariana. Tlie BnJ 
brauoh of this family reckon from n^^ 
Ratan, who built Ra^anpoor, the ntni 
of theobief town in 157H to l^il in whitb 
year v\a.s Ram Sinh. I'he KotaU braofa 
reckon from Madliu Sinh, son of laoRa'*^ 
in A. D. 16/0 to Kiswar iSiuh, Madha Siiii 
regent in A. D. 1819* — Thontitt* PnV.*^/,? 
249. 

II ARB, an Arab tribe who warred 
Mahomed, ^fahonjcd is fabled to have ifr 
suscifated those kilieil in the war bj ^ 

api'lie.'i* ion ol' T!a1.sam of Mecca. 

ilAllB-SUi, a hamlet at Poonah. 

HARBUEBKNt and other places is C«r 
Ion, have nnmerons rock inscriptionfl in ^ 
Pali language from 104 B. C. to tvel' ' 
century iu the Lat to thu modern Tarai!« 
racter. Religion mentioned is baddi: 
Sir Wilraot Horton says, there are tbo> 
samis of these inscripn'ons in CeTlen**"^ 
tliey exhibit the T)c'v;i Xairai i in ail its "-.r' 
sitions. I'he ins<M"ip! ions would app'.Jtrto 
bu mucli defaced, and HlUc is yet made c: 
them. — FoJ., V, p. 664. 

HARSGHARA, Bbno. Vitis qaaarsngo* 

laris. 

HA R-CUCHILA, Strvchnos colubr'ra. 
ILARDAUL-LALA. a* chief of Buuae:- 



HARAQUAITA is the Arachosi i of the 
classics, the country of the Rachos, with i cuntl, whu.se spirit, siccording to the oatiwj 
whom the immigrant Arians came in con- of northern India, visited the camp of Loni 
flict, and who have been turned to the fearful . Ilasrinps with cholera in oonseqnencoof tl* 
Bxkshasa of popular hindu belief. Ac- 
cording to (Icnci'al Fcrrier, Aracho'^iT. can 



sla'ur'iter of cows in tho grove "^yien 
the chief's ashes were interred. Hani*'^' 



be distinctly aliowu, by the Greek measure- i is the name given to the earth 
meiitS) to faiate been at the l^niAs of Shahr* I on which a flag is placed, raised to aT«rt 
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H.UIDWAR1!). 



ITARFEM. 



ifidemic disease from the yillages of north- ] HARDWAHI PMORI, or Indian Yellow, 



m Iri'iia. — Wilsoa. 

HABDWAR, in L. 29= 57' 5" ; N. and L. 
IS' 9' 5" is a town in Girhwal on the 
•i^bt bftok of the Ounges, east of Sahardn* 

r- Tiitf level of the Qatiges at Hardwar 
"! 1 "i-i t'r. 'ritfi fiansros lulls lapiiilv t^o 
In'iwftr* whic'n i.s l,oOO iiuics ironi the 
iiiUili. It is a great place of pilgrimage, the 
fljfrinsofien oecapyinp^ the valley of the 
Itfu'cs to a leiif^t.h of nine, and a depth of 
■B, miles from the village of Doodea past 
Brdftarand Myap a'tj to Kunkuland dm a- 
taort. Its celebrity is owing to the pruxi- 
■hr of the Rikikaee g'>rge, from which 
Giim;es eecapcs from the Sevalik hills of 
5f ILL^alaya monntains. thirt<'tM) rnilesabove 
I-iJ ^ar. The i^reatest a-ssi-mbiies. are called 
^jmbli, and occur every i2tii ycHi ,bat there 
fic'Jwrs every sixth and at certain periods 
f t->« fear when pilgrims come to drink 
bTsieraaQd batiie ia the stn ain. In l8t>7, 
I"'!' tstirnated that "2,^50 "',i'0'j jju .phi wore 
ji at the fair bat the nunduMs raMuro 
KJO.OOO to 3,000,000. Koonibii. ahso 
ieare the names of the gn at pil* 
itiiiirs hehl at Ilurdwar every rJtli and 
r. Prom llutd -a'*! to Rd<akasi, n liltt. 
•Ki ol' thirteen miles, thf valli'V <'f tlie 
fci^ IS covered with deutiu brusliwood, 
»^Kiii|;ht the Da*1oo, or cold wind from 
Jhsuantains, blows down the va'ley with 
^^oleuce. It blows from the liiinalayas 
•t'-(lt wii the t^orge at, ilunlwiif. and iu 
Iffii tjphoons ace very frequent. Pdt^rinis 
m\o Hordwar from all parts of Hind- 
r^.ri and Bengal, from the Decran, the 
fr nn Cashmere, Affgbanistan, Tar« 
•*. lliihtt and China, some as religions 
"-jUis, some as worldly tradesmen. For 
|b ATonnd the place it is one iiunienso 
ffVBpinent. Colonel Tnle has seen hnd- 
istpjgrims at Hnrd war who had crossed 
♦ Himalaya, from Malia-chinH, as tliey 
•"t ty vihir the holy flame of Jawalarnukhi 
Ptuijab. In 1829 Gosaeens fought 
kr w&j to the Ganges, and many were 
m. 

A I'Tvat attack of epidemic cholera occur- 
Hurdwarin 1783, when 20,000 people 
^ eight davs.— YMa Oalhay, p. 411.— 

'} '■'» Vmt, p'. 177. 

H^RHWARE. 

^Stnimrarer, Dan. Chincnglio, Ir. 

rr.ery, BuT (Qninealliaria, Port. 
go^Ucm^QahMan- iMjf loizchnnetowar* 



IS the dried deposit, precipitated from the 
uriue of cows that have been fed on the 
leaves of the mango (M ing ifera indica). It 
consishs principally of magnesia and "pur-' 
reic acid/' a . it has been called by Sir 11. 
Kane. On tie:itini( a Ktdution with weak 
muriatic aciil, after evaporation, yellow scaly 
crystalH of purreic acid are obtained. l£ard>l 
wari peori is nsnaUy met with in the bezaars 
in lumps, " VVilayiti peori" is chrome yelloW| 
in lumps (cliromatc of Ic id). Hai«lwari 
indicates t he loe;dit V where it is obtained. 
A dye nnuie of the Harsingt;Hr ia sold under 
the same name. — Powell* Hand Book, Eeon» 

F,'>'l Pnu;.ih p. 1!).-.. 

HARDWICKIA RLVATA, Uotb. \ W. S- A. 

Ciratebu. C\\ I Kpp. Tel 

Aiijuii. M.\UK. I Nam opo. „ 

Aflia or Attimaram. Tax. | Naryopa. 

Til is laivfr legumiuouit tree grows in the 
forests of the Gudavery ; in the Xalla Midlai, 
on the mountains of the C^)l■otnandel coant, 
in some parts of Khandeish, and in' the 
Padshupoor jungles, in the Gnxelhutty p<isfl, 
coiiKiK u in Lulling pa.'-s bel ween Malligaum 
and Diio' h'a luul «ni the hilLs of the Son© 
valley. It is a m<ist. ele«:ant tie**, tall and 
erect, with hu elongated coma and the 
branches pendulous. On the Qodavery, it 
Is often hollnvv in the centre. Yieldsatimher 
of an exeelhnit quality for be^vms nnd a 
variety of usis. The wood is red or dark 
coloured, very hard, very strong and heavy. 
A.I the shootA grow up very straighf, it is 
also valuable for rafters The bark yiehls a 
8tron«»- fibre hv,<\ the pi-cplc of the isiaiul of 
Siva Samudram nsi* it without further iire- 
p.'ualion. Riixb. Voigt, Mr. Kohclcs MSS., 
Hooher*9 Him. Jown*-. Vol. I. p 60, W. and A, 
Mr. L'tHi'tm, Captain Beddome, Dr. Qihsoii. 

HARDWICK, general, an ofTicer wha 
served in India, n di.Jtinrjuishcd uataralist, 
whoso labour:* were uf great value* 

HARE. 



tie 



Bshoog, 



TlBlT. 



Fr. wii, Rus, 
Gbr. QainqnillRria, 8p. 
Got. Bind Jaroknun, Sw. 

^cummerco, good.H of everv kind made 
»a octal UcCuUoch's ComnCDkL p. 627. 



Arnt;b, Akar. 

Arncbffli. lliii. 

See Lepus. Mammalia. 

HAELEEM Abab. A sacred or forbidden 
place where no one should intrude. It often 
denotes the ladies' apartments. It also- 
meann the harm, a captured slave in Arabia, 
in India, a purchased woman. From ancient 
times, leading the females captive appears 
to haye been the sigpa- of complete victory. 
Bl^poot inscriptions often allude to " » con- 
queror beloved bv the wives of his conquered 
foe,'' nnd in the early pu ts of ^eripiure the 
same notion is referred to, the mother of 
Sisera, (Jutl<res verse 31.) asks, " Have they 
not diviib d ihe prey ; to every man a damsel 
or two ?" Tod'a &aJaslh»H, Vol I, p. 312. 
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HAUEIN. Hind. Tetraatiicra monope- 
tala. 

HAREXOS. Fk. nerrings. 
HAB-FAUURI, HiNi>. Cicca disticha. 

HAK GOViXI) A Sikb guru. See 
Goviiid, GiUMi, Sikli. 
HARUAR. Hind. Termiualia ehebala. 



HARI CHAKDAXAM. 

Cenchrus, Cliirtana, Vilfa, Dactyloleinuc, 
(Jidtti'is, Eleu->iiif, Achrachne, Poa, Krdg- 
rcNstiA and Andro{>ogon, Hjxicies of SaochwDO, 
and RottboUia. Besides various jji-a^ses, other 
fodders are employed : iu one place a clover 
ot luoi riie, Shotal," is grown j alao Sioji, 
but this principally by £uri>peau8 for tiwr 
hnises and other cattle. Cattle are uwdlj U 



HAR| — HAR. Aaab*divi8ion, or part ot* : (besides grass) <>n bhusn, or as it is called ia 



an estate. In Sau^or it nieans tlu* cultivat- 
ed space iuimediutcly round u village wiaoU 
is quite opposed to the meaning it gcnemliy 
bears iu the North West, where it is appfled 
to the land most distant fruin the site tif the 
vilias^e, i, e., b< mud the Mnii;^ha. In Bun- 

dlecund and .sonic other places, it signifies I innlia," are much used, and are baid tobs 



Punjalu " turi," the chopped .straws of wbt»^ 
and barley, be.sides which theyget "Kaibi,' 
the dried stulks of jawai* (H. sorgiiWB): 
this latter when green and fresh is called 
" Charri.*' Chopped leaves of the ber buis 
Z. vuliraris and Z nunuuulatiQ , called 



a tract of land, but the term iu no way indi* 
cates iieparute pi>ssessioQ of the tract desig'^ 
Bated. F.Uiol, Su, i'. (,'lu«g. 

lIAR-lIMi. iliM). Cleoine viscchja. 

HAR llARA, also Uiabea'htr. ilisu. 
Termiualia chebala. 

HARI, also IshwarL Sans. Aristolochia 
in d tea. 

IIAIIA, serai-aborif,M»ial tribe.«i of Bengal; 
a servant of ihe lowest class, a sweeper. — 
Wilson, Dr W, W. HutUer. See Hadi. 

flARI, Him Gasnarina muricuta R<>xh. 
Arnieniacn vulgaris or a]>ricot ; Aristolochia 
indica ; also Terminali.i eitrina. 

HARI. A name oi Knshua, as an avatar 
of Vishnu. 

HAKI The great harvests are called in 

bindi Uibiand Khnrif, or by the villagers 



fattening. Dr. Henderson mentioni thit it 
Shahpnr and one or two other districiii 

] turnips are grown very extensively for ftK- 
ing cattle during the cold weather and ti«!v 
I often attain a larger size thau in Europe. A 
I few of these are nsed in times of fiimuie for 
food, as the " niarkan" grass, the wild &*• 
ank, " Phog," the seed of Calligoimui polT- 
gonum, is usi d as human food in the Puujaa 
in times of famine* Dbaman or aujan iPe>>* 
nisetnm cenchroides) is considered the boi 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving tbevo» 
dition and increasing their produce in miU 
Jliang is a seen led grass and probably An- 
dropogou schwiiauthiis and the root ofX 
mnricatnm forms the Kbaskhas med io 
matting tatties and scrceus for coolin:' 
atmosphere. — Pmrell Hand Hook Ecvn.h '-' 
Jdari" and *'Sawaui," from the names of the J jPtiMjai, pp. 244i and 245. KoyU Jii. fl'*'- 
months in which the crops are ripo. Habiis | Botamj^ p. 421. MatmCt IVnoMSftM. ^ 
*u i._t. ^ i.u.-:».xu. . liam'a MiddU Kiugdom, p. 277. Svikif* 



the spring harvest, kharit' the autumn, inu it 

is not all land that bears two harvests. Land 
that doe.s so, is called "dofasli," and laiul 
that only bwirs once, ekfasli," but there 
are certain tracts of country where two or 
even three harvests are taken oiT the soil. 
The piincipal crops of the li;ibi are the 
Cul«i \vea;iier cr-.jis of wheat, b;iiley grain 
**uuiit4ir" (Vicia^, lentils, tobacco, linseed, 
•»sarahar or "sarson,**'* rai," &c. The 
kbarif sowings are ** Jawar," liajra (millet), 
maize, rice, " niotli," '*mung," mnsh," 
and other pulses, sugar-caue, and cottou.— 
Fotoell Hand Book. 

HARIALI GRASS. Cynodon daotylon. 
PftBB. Was introduced into the Persian 
provinces of Fars and Khuzistan, during 
the British e.\p"ditioiis of ld.'»<J-57. 

IIAUIAXA, in L , ^ L. 75 « 40' 
5 5, in the Iloshearpur di^triot, Puujaub, 
about 10 niilcM N. N. W. of Hoshiarpur. 
1,063 feet Ot. T. T. Dr. R.»yle monticms that 
the grasses of TTariana (Sirsa iiiul Rolit.ik) 
— and indeed it is true of the Raklis generally, 
consist off^pecies ofPooicuu), Penniaetum, j taluiu album •>-Xt/tn 



Ilitiiahnjon J(mnu»/, Vol. II, p. 289. Se<!i 
Food, Gratninaceto : Grasses: Rushes. 

IIARIANA. Edrisi speaks of the peot!? 
of the towns of liaujhir and Hariana. ont ^ 
Banjhir (Panjshir river) as employed iJi 
miuiusr »^ilver, and f hose of the latter a? ^> 
torious '* for the violence and wickeuiU'-' t^- 
their eharaoter." The position of this to^- 
of Panjshir docs not seem to be knuwu U'"^ 
though mahomedan coins exist straek 0 
that place in the ninth century but the t»II^ 
has retained its character to this day. '"T^** 
fair scene," says Wood, '* is chiefly pecf 
by robbers, whoso lawless lives and m^^" 
ending feuds render it an unfit abode 
hone»it men." Hariana is pwbaps F»rji| 
at which there are silver mines jnarked 
Wood's suj-vcy, Edrisi also sptuks ot A 
darab as a town surrounded by giiriur 
orchards, and vineyards, where they 8t<^i 
the silver from Panjshir ami Hariana t<^^ 
i. 476. M O. — Iu,',' C'lfh.ni II. p. ^Jo. 
llARi CHANUANaM. fcjASS. TsL. S 
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HIRIKPADI. 

HiRI CHANDRA. See HariKcbandra. 

HABIDAS, the reader or reciter of the 
Rvjiyaun find preacher of the Kirtan durio£^ 
liC Run Naomi. Sec VntJ bvnsa, 

HAIIIDUA. Sans. Curcuma louga. Tur- 

Wtf\C. 

UWlimVAR. See Xaga. 
A U.iHARIAN. Him Pranns Ar- 

Ef'.jaca, 

HARI HOLKAR, See Holkar, MaUratta 

HARl-KARAPUTRA. See Hmdn. 
HARI-FIARA, or Hari-Hara potra^ a 

rmeof t'lC hindof) doity Avcnar. 
HARISCHANDllA, a ccd.d)rated kinrr of 
beat apri<jfhtnea?i of the Chandra Vaasa, or 
B<i>TM8a, or lanar race, that reigned in An- 

krcih and Kasi, but afterwards in i\fai:a- 
^ fUehar) and Indrnprashtlia (Delhi). In 
|e> jyoa-tv arc included tiic kiiiL'.s ot' Ka^i 
ja-es), the line of I'uru aud the liue of 

Atn. ..»••« Qni. 

SoQUL Lunus, the Moon. 

Baddh* Mercury, maiTicd Ila, daugh- 
ter of Ikbhwaku, tLusun. 
AEm or Pnmravafl. 

AjQ kin^s of Kasi, descended 

from him. 
Xihoaha...Dcvnnahusha, Dionjsos, Bac- 
chus {Wd.) 

Tijati Father of Para aud Yadu. 

^•rdin^ to Tod, the following ai*o Rvn- 
i^isras of the Solar and Lnnar Races : 
firiiilia of the Lunar Race married Ila, 
k Mf^v of Tk sh wak n . 

Harisciuudra, coutemparary of Parasu- 
^r.i. of lnnar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasuraraa. 

AsiSiarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founded Kanouj. 

iiJthe line of Puia occurs Hastin, who 
"ill Hastinapur, and V^ichitravirya. In the 
Wa mythology, Inda, Som, Chandra, in 
(■(criit mean me moon : hence the lnnar 
^ termed the Chaadra^Tansa, or Indn- 
or Soma-vanfa. Harischandra is 
^led to get a son from Varuna, but is re- 
fcedto offer h im to the god, which he 
hid not do.-^Thonuu* Frin9i>p*i Indian 
^-'i'Mtl'-s. Tod. See Hiagadba» Mysore, 
toa, Pandn, Surva. 

gAllI MANDHAKAMU. Til. Cicer 
Wnam. — Linn. 

HAai HUNa. Bbno. Hind. Green-gran, 



HARMALA RtTTA. 

HARIPORE, abont 12 miles from the 

Ravi on the eastern bank, is supposed to be 
flic Saiigala of Alexander. It is west of 

P ik p.ita'i. 

ilAItllt. IlrxD. Tcruiiiialia eiti ilia. 
HARITHA, Supindns detergcas ; Sacn* 

niiiiiit us. 

HAIMSCHANDI. a Vaishnava sect of 
liiiidus, anu))igst. the Dom or sweeper race 
of the western provinces of iudia. Seeiiindu. 

HARI SKNA, See Inscriptions, p. 384. 

HARIS WAM IN I, See In«criptionR,!p. 380. 

TMIUTA. S^ .Ns. Phaveolus radiatns. 

UAUITAKA. Sams. Termtnalia ohcbola. 

Myrobaiiii). 

HAlilTALAKA. Sans, sulphuret of Arse- 
nic. 

IIARITA MANJARI. Tel. Aoidjpha 

iudi<'a. — 1/1 fin, 

f I A HI \ A KNA. See Inscriptions, p. 392. 
Hari-\ ibiinu. 

HARIWA, this conntiy, so named in the 
cnneiform inscriptions, is the Aria of the 
Groek.s, the Haroyn of the Wudidad, the 
in 0 d e r» I lie la t . — H u ri seu, 

HARJANai. Hind. 
or T. ohftbnla. 

HARJORA, Hind. 

lari.^. 

HAUKA. Can'. Harmala ruta. 

II A H K A Dl Hind, a dye st uif. 

liAlilvAiiA HiNi'. Peks., a messenger. 
See Inscriptions, p 388. 

HARKUCU KANTA. Hind, also Har. 
knt Hind. Svii. nf Dilivaria iiieirolia. Jv-is. 

HAIIKA'P, Harkooch Kanta. Hiau, 
Dihvaria ilicifoba. 

HARM. Arab. Literally he did honoTy 
hence it means sacred. It is applied to the 
women's apartments, also to the women cap- 
tives and purchased women. The words ha- 
ram, unlawful, hiirmat, chastity, harand and 
baramzadah a wicked person or animal, mo- 
barram the first month of the mahomedan 
year, oome from this word. See Haram, 
Hareem. 

HARM. Tam Wood or timber. 

HARMAL. lIiNn. Pcganum harmala. 

HARMALA RUTA. 
FiBganiun harmala. | Rota ^Ivestris. 



Ill, IS 
Tcrminalia citrina 

Cissns qnadrangn- 



'^'^eo as muugo. 



Hnrkn, CvN. 
Kodar, Hi.nd. 
Grows plentifully a 



Virnffu, Tam. 
Arkahl, TeL. 

Lahore, the mins of 



HARIX. Panj. Cornus macrophylla, Wall 
H^VRiXD. Ricinns commonis, the castor > 

ipiant. See A rind. 

.fiARIX(iE. Gtii. also Haringeu. Dut. 
iHA&OTADL CkmyolTnlos arvensu. 



the old oity are covered with this weed and 
Asclepias gigantea. Harmal, in Lahore, 

is looked upon as the plant devoted to the 
pariahs the inferior caste, yet though a 
Sikh or hiudoo, would not touch Harmal, 
the seeds are in common nse among the nac 
tives to fumigate the rooms of the wounded. 
The natiTOB fancy that a person snffering 
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HAROYO. 

from any discharge, as heamorrhoidB, the 

monthly utnvellness, &c., is unclean, and that 

tlic exlialiitinti ]M-ocft'ilin<^ frotu sndi por*iO'>. 
mnv be pivju.iicial to fiio wouikI, tluirelore 
it is customary on the entrance of every 
stranger to strew a few grains of harmal 
upon a charcoal firo. The nuHvLK, with 
ilu> j'\r«f>p'i.ni f)f Sikhs aiui liitnloos, iisi- 
these seois inleriially agjunsr wcukiios.^ of 
sight and retention of urine. — D**. Honigher' 
our, p. 284. 

IIARMANDUR. a celchrute.l Sikh t»m- 



HARAN. 

cuneiform inscriplions. Its name bu ci 
connexion with the Al ia n -J, ))iit comes fro 7» 
the river now calUnl " lieri," abounding 1 > 
waiiM-. Tlie Gi"eek district. Aria corapriswsshe 
larger {jortion of Segestan, and forms part a' 
Houthern Elhorassan. In the Reconl [d 
verse 9,) is nienti'med that the (ifili W 
hiiul was H-iroyti, the pinrer ont of wa'-r. 
hero Ahrimau created iiail and poverty. So; 
An'ans. 

HARPAETOS. A ffenna of bird, of 
which several ppocios f)ci*np in Ituiia. H 



])!(• at Aniratsar. Icwaa destroyed, iu 1762, j ers thiocej)ha!us is ciumou in the Uimalan 



by Almuid Khan. 



from '■d,Oi)0 feet upwards. Below that, it il 



HAKMOZfA, this ancient t<»wn in a bay replaced by H. ore»kio8. It flies in skiII 
of tin? Giilt of Orniua whs snbscqnently troops, and is active and vociferous iu t''.i! 
cabled Ganibrnou h'lt, ii )\v P»;ui'htr Abbas, [ morninpr, solitary and quief. durinsr tlip lieit 
a soa-porfc town in the province of Kiruiau * of the »]ay, sittiiis.' in the shade. It appwih 
in a barren couuLry. It is loriiHed with dou- j laroror and bri<;hter than in Nepal and Si id-a, 



bte walls. Bassorahdidnot long btnefit by I Darjiliug, Sylhet, Ac.— Jtfr. BlyOCt UepaA. 



the fall of Hornmz ; bnt apptmra to have been 
pearly ruined during rrign of Xadir 

Shah who^e tyranny extendi'd its baneful 
inflaence even to this extremity of the Per- 
sian empire ; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted 
found there nine houses ont of ten deserted. 



See Ornithoh>crv. Spizaetus nipalcn.sis. 

HAliPAIilDA. One of the CJoleoptea 
of Hong Kong. 
HA.RPAR. Polanlma icosandra. 
HARPEGNATHOS Jerd. A new gen:* 
of ants. Jaw.s scythe-.shaped, pointed td 
linely serrated ; liead oblong. H. saltit>*, 



In the venr l<i:>0, there Keeins to have Ix cn 

au hhigiish factory at Bass(n-a)i, subordinate worker, l-6th of an inch loug; head laasr, 
to that at Gambroon and protected by fir- 1 head and abdomen blackish bvoini, tb>*r^ 
mans. — Oimley's Traveli, Vol. I, p. 165. ^ 

Journal from Calcutta (o Al'jtpo, Jjr., p. 11. 
Loud. I7r»^. Kiifiticr'ii fitio^raphical Me* 

20 I . See Kit luan. 



vioir, p 

HAKMOZON I E. See Kirman. 
IIARMLJZI. Hind, a deep red earth. 
HARN, Mahr. Antilope cervicapra. — 

P 'lh'.<. Si e Antelope. 

IIAIIXAULI. lliNo, Solnnuni xantho- 
carpuin, liiciitus comiuuuis, the castor oil 
plant and seed. 

TTARM:s.'=;. Aha-alm. Malay. 

IIAUO-BKRKZAITI. See Arians. 

HAROON.UR RASHID, a kalif of Bagh- 
dad, the fil th of tlm AblmHsi Khalifa. Ho came 
to the throne of liaj^uiwl iu A. H. 170 = A. D. 
786. At that time (he empire of the Khalifa 
was one of the most powerful that ever exist- 
ed ; and extended froui the confiues of India 
and Tartary to \]u> Mediterranean, including 
adao all norlheru I lea Tiio reign of Hsv- 
roon-nr Rashid was pru.s parous and rolendid. 
He ha.s bee a famed for liberality andf justice, 
but his l)loc)dy enielties throw an (?ternal 
stain on his n)omory. Jle died at Taos in 
Khonusan after a roign of 22 years. The 
Paoodpatra» the reigning family atBahawal- 
par, claim to bjEi doBoended from Haroon*iuv 
llashid. 

HAROYU. The fifth settlement of the 
Arians was in Uaroyu, the Hariva of the 



and legs rufous. — Length 8-4th of an incb. 

Seen at Tellicherry and in other part? ' 
Malabar, also found in the Mysore cniafry. 
the specitic name Saltator is from M 
power of making most surprising j-im:- 
which it does when alarmed or oi^ 
tutbed. It is very pnp^nacious, nn"l ' ' 
and stingy! verv severelv. It ni-uo 
its nest under ground, genei-ailj awii 
the roots of some plant. Its Mcie'f 
does not consist of many individDsIs. 
appeal's to feed on insects, which it of^B 
seizc8 alive. 

HAIIRA also Harva. Qus. Hi5i^- 
Mvrobalau. 
HARRI. Hind. Nyctaatheswbo^trii(ii 

h' .i>i. 

HARRU. Vksa, Comna mum^j^ 

Wall. 

HARAN. Is the capital of a Tnrki'-k 
pashalik which extends in a north-west ii'- 
rection from the mouth of the Shat-ntii^ 
to the rocks of Mcrdin, the Baghdad firoDt*'' 
towards Constantinople. In an east 
west lino, it Htretchcs from the eanfinesy 
Persia to the banks of the Khabour, vbitt 
separates it from the paibalik of OHa; ^ 
O.srhoene of the Romans, and that p»rf ^ 
Mesopotamia which contain cd the. Hara^ • 
Abraham, and tho tatnoos Edessft ^ 
crusades. 
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true. 



HABTAL. HASAN. 

HARRAR. Hind. Terminalia chebali ; are oalled Lnrtal pili and gnbibi.— Poioett** 

HAaEIMUNG. HiMu. .Pbaseoliw i-a- 1 h Econ. Frotl. Punjab, p. G:;. 

diatas. ' ! IIARTIGHSEA, «f/>. iu Java yields a iruit 

ilARIilX-HARA. Hi.ND. Amoora ro- j used a.s garlic. The Cedar of New Zealand 
hitoka. W.l^ A. '^^ HaHighsea spectabilU tbe " Eohcknhu" or 

HARRIS, Genen.l, Lord, who commanded New Zealand cedar, and is a good timber 
at the 8ieu;e and fall oi' Seringapatani in 

A n. 1799. : 

UARKiS, Lord, sou of the first Lord j 
Harris, was Gk»vemor of Trinidad, then ; 

(luvernor of Madnis from J 854 to 1S'>9. 
H' caiiMJil to bo made a n-vahiition oi' tin- 
liiii'i.s in Nnrili and South Aic«>t, Iroiii whicl» 
great advuutages resulted to the pouple and to 
the State. He sent to Northeru India, all the 
Madras soIoierB and maMed Lord Clyde 
and Lcni CHnniiKjr to reoonqner n«>rtli» rii 



H ARTJf. Ifrxu. a Perbiau wlieol. 
HART'S EAR. 

Alt 



Liiiun-us-Baur, 
Oleander leaved ca- 

Kxci. 
Gt/,. HixD 



CH Ijil, 

Gowzaljitii, 



Cncalia kleinia, 
Gowzaban, 
Vi-rriiniii iiaku, 
Vciiuapa uaiika, 



Lai, 
Piaa. 

Tau 



These leaves resemble the tongue of tlio 
cow (hence its AKiatio name), the stalks are 

prifkly, and covered with white spots. 
Wliile iVt sli, the leaves liavo a strong:; smell 
ia(iia, by disniantiin<; his own presideixn* of • like iieiiiiiick, and are given by native 
both men and gun.s, Thwlow Company and i pructitioners in the form of decoction in 
il-y Cinwn^ p. 82, 33. j rhenmatismt syphilis, leprosy, and in all 

HARRIS. Sir William Cornwallif, an ' other easeH in which sarsaparilla i> n>nallyem- 

pli'VO'l bv l!luropean physii ians It is brought 
to Bottjbay from tuo Persian Gulf, and is 
procurable throngiiont India in most uative 



oSiccrof the Bonihav Kii'^ineers, author ul'.i 
norkoa the Wild Sports of the Cape, and uf 
sMiision to Shoft. 

HARRU. Hud. Chenab. Comnamao- 
roplivlla, (log wood. 

HARSUA. See Inscriptions p. 376, a7U, 

oflo, m. 

HABSHAKA. See Toga. 

HAHSHUF. Arab. Artichoke. 
HaRSINGHAB. HiSD. Nyctauthes 

ari" r rristis. 

iiAK-SL'LA. Sacrificial pillars are termed 
Sua or Snla in Sanscrit ; which, conjoined 
«itli Har, the Indian god of war, would be 
Har-8ula. '1 lur ll^ljpoot warrior involves Har 
With his tri«]ont (tri-sula) to holp him in 



druggist's shops. — Fan lie ne r. 

HARUKKK. Bfn.;. Echitea macrophylla. 
HAHrNlUTlA. Hind. Agathotes, «p. 
Colcliicum sp. 

HARtTT and Mamt, in mahomedan be- 
lief, are two angels, impri.'^oned, till the day of 
judgment, in a well in Eabylon for having, 
when iu the flesh, (•oiniiiitted sins which 
they denounced m mankind. 

HARVEST. In Persia, there are two 
harvests in a year. The seifef) or summer 
crop, sown in summer and romped in the end 
of anttuiiu, consists of wt'v, eotton, zoorat-i- 
, bellall, mai;&e and ^urat-i-dunai'eeza, great 
I millet, Holonssorgum ; aryen or allnm, small 
HABPOCRATES, the ancient l^gyptian i millet, pannicnm italicum ; nokhood, doer 



battle, while iiis butile-shouD is mar ' 



mar 



?i"J Aurora or D;iy- Spring, is often reprO' 

Sciiieil, seated on the hitns 
HABPODON a genu.H of fishes of the 

Fak. 6 — "Soopplidw. 

VlusT GuoL'P. S luiinu. 
G9», 9 SaaruB. 5 Saurida, 1 Uarpudnn, 2 Aulopua, 
I CliloroplitftaltniiB, 28 Scnpolan, 1 Scopelosaorus, 
1 OdoBioFiomii:.. 

SuoM> GuoiiP. — rarak pidina. 
G«t. 3 Paralepi*, I Budis. 

1 iiiKii Cuot P. — Alepidosanrina. 
'«tH. 3 .Ak5)it o>iiui U.S. 

UART. in Cairo, a auarU rof tlie town, 
Wich occupie<i by separaie mccs, a« Ilart-ul- 
Kopt,theCoptioqnarter, Hart-nl Y>diood the 

wish qaarter, Harb-nl-Soggion the Water 
Carriers' quarter. 

liAUTAL. IIiXD. Yellow sulphuret of 
^nic, orpiment. Two varieties oconr ; the 

iisrtal-i^wilHyiti" and " bartaUwarki,'* the 
lv>t so called finiin its beautiful glittering 
lunellar texture j Tarietics of hartal-i*warki 



anerinum. known in India as chnnna or 
Bengal gnim — adas (lentils) — mashek, a 
small vetch, phuscolus radiatus ; bonnjeer 
or renatoo the castor oil plant, palma ohristi 
— rounjed (sesamnm) and some garden vege- 
table.-. 

HARWAN. Hind. Tamarix dioiea. 
IIARWUN. Hind, a puUe, equal to 
ruwMU and raouj$;i. 

HASA. S'c Kooch. 

HASALBAN ACHSIR. Abab. Rosma- 
riuns ollicioalis. 
HASALE. HnssuUeern, KARMoneof tbe 

supposed aboriginal tribes of Mysore, fonnd 
in the hill districts of Nairar, pr operly wood* 
men, but serving' as a jricult ui al labourers. 

HASA2^ und Hubaiu, sous of Ali, by his 
wife Fatimab, daughter of Mahomed. After 
Ali*8 murder by the contrivance of Yesid 
son of Moawiah, Hasan and Hossain left 
Shawn and went to reside at Medina. Ha< 
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HASSAN. HASTL | 

eao TS'as poisonoil t-liere vy an emiss&ry of i Tftniiis and Zngro?, bctveecn DiarbeVtr, 

f lie lr»lii'^' cr -f '*-i'i vv! '.Nt rvnrds on Palo^ aiid M"Os1i It is no tUor« np)»fare. »wi 

t'lelOif' t>i ih" i!M>l(r tT till A. H 40 Jlnsaiu t pe-'ii'*^ ac - r":im»iv ii;"' * pet.u-n!t. Tt 
■\vaj< mjiti' I ri<i ut, Ku'uibi, mti (-ii!nsl .son ; Kormi race who inimbit all tlmt part 
Zaiiunl-anidin nloitc e!*capin(r. and it^ ia these exiled Zozh, wliich means i«fiiitering,«tooiitk" 
events tb ti h:*c ODrnmemortitco \v the (m,m-o- iufr. or spoakitt'jr iii:iii^elIi<r''oi.v ;ind seems w 
jiionit's el ti,p first tt3;i t'jiis of ilie mohar* I bea nicknariu-, jBtc/t'^KfWjtenoemJCoOWtf^ 
rani. Sor AU.t.va, Ba«ak, Kiialila Moliat'ram. ' ¥*•). 1, ?>. :^70. 

Marsiai.,Tul.ut. HASSAN UUU I», A hard whit.. 

HASANIYUSUF. Him Diatoroaccie. ! Kunposvd t>n be a deposit, oontaming s .i] 
HASARU. Cast. Phaseolus ludiafcns. jfrom a mineral spring. Bat it is sl«i, 



AsMvnm Knropirnin. — Lmii. 

irASKLKRAUT. (U^h. A.snrulm. a. 

llA^^bLNUsSii. Glr. iiazei nut. 

HaSHA. Hwof Tamariz dioica. 

HASHIM-BIX-HAKIM, born at G na 
Ticar Mf/v, is kTiOTvn ns Mokaitna or the 

veilcH )->i\iphetof Khorassan, becan.>« ho was has.snr <>t Citinir.ji, rrie trop^fish of (Vjloniod 



lU**(ii'-!;n' Ot>m))' Mind. 

Tf A - S \X Iv!:il\ Si c K.iffa. 
llAvSSAIl. Ur. liurtwig luentions 
in Severn] fi^h, tbe p^lls conrmnnicate with i 

oeHuIar labjTinth coiitftln-ug water, vbxt 

k<;op>< th(- Til'S Ti.";r(. !u. 1 bv this nionrntl* 



the cliniljiM^ jteicW of India are«blefo^^ 
main out of tbe water. Tbe Hsssar thrm 
itself forw.'ird by the spring of its tail, lud 

can move in this nearly as f>ist as a if 53 

<'Hu nclnally walk : the pectoral finsoft!* 
fi-cg tish suppttried by the bones of its carps 
perform the oflBee of feet. The ctimbiB; 

perrh moves if self np trees by mcar.* of in 
V'-iitril tin.s. Sir H. Set oinbtii-gh RlH->U!i* 
u-i liint Cfci taiu j>pti(*ies of Dora calltd bv 



one-ey»Mi, detormt^d in feature and bald, and 
couoeuled his features. He claimed to be 
the deity ; his mostxiuincvouK fonvor(.<* were 
Tipjir S*<m«rc"n(^ nml H'Ahara. was 
joined by hoidt^s from Tiukc8tnn. He inid 
u hundred of tiie loveliest women of Tiau- 
soxiana. Abont the year 1 63 Hijera he des- 
trovod hinis'-lf. 

HASH ISM. Ar. t-endrr t'.ps of Cannabis 
sativa aiicr tiowenog, the bhauir, of India 

and Pemia, ami Fasukh of Barbary. Tbe i jKuple the Hasflar, iu Gniana are occtiiioiib- 
Hottentots nse it, and even tiie Siberians, I Jy nic-t with in such numbers in their ir^'"_ 
we are told. iutoxi« are theniselvf^ by the j that the ncfjroes fill ba.sketfl with them I- 
vapour of tho Mid thrown upon rcd-hoL | they fail iu fiauiui; water, they are fifcio^' 
sicueH ae the Scythian.s of old did. Egypt ; burruw in tlie poll mod, and pass the <fey 
sart:asscR ail other na*it<ms in the variety of | Season in torpidity like tbe lepidorlrflt-' 
conipouuds into wir'f'h this fascinating drug ; //r/r/* //. J'i^lrs nf fhn'': na^ 1103. On***]^^ 
enter.-». — Burton*9 Filgrimaffe io Meoealtf Vol. 
I, p. t' I. 

HASllMEK maund eqnal to sixteen 
Tabrees mannds of lbs. f-ach, or abont 116 

lbs. En^'lish. 

HAStlU Per Kr.rrn, p. -iCS. 



H\SI-LrBAX. Bkng. V>.-i:u:.in. 



ILirltrnj 

II ASSAINI SY£D, desoendimtsor Baf- 

.sain son of .Mi. 

H^VSbELTU AKhOJiKA, a haadsaw 
tree near Janij i.iui, in Javb, with flo»e* 

larce. vrHou :.s!.-'A r ito, in nxillarv fiwSC^ 
the milk «'hiai:''^l fron; the irniik byir.'^<:"t 
mixed wiih honev an 1 r\ia -od wtrli bo.;*ig 



HASJOivA. liL.NG Yitid q.ia-urangnlaris. i water, i« euipio^ed as a powerful dra^ie?* 
— Ifail. I destroying the tape-worm ; it is howeff: 

HASORA, a district, town, and river, in j apt to prodaoeiuflainmatiou c fHio !ntestiii»< 

and in Ki'nio ojisos h IS jn-ovrd f:i'al. — 



Ci : ^l a* Asia, the to.vn is 7,1 tV« r r. hove the 
He;i and is on the 1>.ujJ<k nf tlu' ' ivt p woich 
runs u«>i rhwai'ds t»"> fhe liuiusi. Ij.iliiam .says, 
Ha^ora or DsnnjraH, a eonntry west ')f DeotHO , 
and lyinir to the .<«outb of Rotigdo. The peo- 
plt^ s)»{ ak file 'f'i''i':ai: h'-n ■jn -'o-t- riiid Moorcrofi 
jrjve.s it tne namoot l):iatMTari. li is oax'tially 
a BUot distnot. — A(:ii«uuinj; tu Ad. Sch- 
Ingentwat Hanora, or A*N»r, or Tsniigcr, 
in 3d' 12*; 74' 53', a f. rt iu thr valley of 
Ak^ov, or If.isori Lcvd oT the Hasora, is 
7,1 OH feet abovctUo sea, Ad. SclU., Latham. 
See Mary u I. 

HASORA. Hfwn. Mica. 

HASSA. Soo Koh-i-uokreb. 

HASSAN. A mountain forming part of 



Flo -'X Mxl'c ' qno'« <l in J^J I'j. OijC. 

11 .\ S .S Iv A K L, au thorof the ' Uortu^BiV 
goriensiH* caiaK>«rne, with occasional b**** 
and flescripfi >:;s '^fnew spoe . - nf t!ic 
cultivat«:d in 'he ( h)vetnini^n«^ II ita?iicf<l *' 
den of Buitenzor^', near Hafavia, pahli!'li<'^ 
in Batavia in 1844, also anthorof anoetaw 
volnme of descriptions, entitled Plant* 
nica' rarinr«»9. — Hooker f. et Thnmtpw^ 

JIAN'rUI. Sans. Klephant. 

II A Sir, .sent forth three grand br>nel»«^ 
Ujanoda, Deomida> and Poormida. r}»o»' 
da*B progeny spread orer all the north-^^ 
p irt.s of India, in the Panjsbatid .'^?r^^^'"; 
Indus. The period, probably one thousiJ^J 
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HASTINGS. HATCHING CillCKBNS IN OVENS. 

six hnndred years before Christ. From Uja- 1 tinned to Jannnrjr 18*23. HasHug^s Private 

iriida, in tlio foui-tli jrencra* ion, m'jis 13 'j'lswii, Jmi.-ni'l, V'>' T. p. viii. 



1{ Ao \\' \ •? REN", ;!M o^v.iih-nt ruler 

of BfitiRti Iini';i, l.i" idi'ueii in U.ilc jUa in 
I7b0 iw a clvrlc. l(o utrftl:.ed to the office of 
rlic 10. T. CniMpuuy's ft^'eiit at the council of 
M;i: sL'"J niid t inn bernmo a mcialu'r 

lit" tiie Calcutta council. Ho rctannd to 
Britain hat was* i>iMit to Madras aa n meiiiUr 
of oonncil iind in April 1 772 woa nominated 
president of tlie C-,tlcut.tR oonncil . In 1773» 
lie entered into n tri-nt/ wifh the vizier of 
Oude ; in i 4 7-1, in ulitance with ll.c vizier, 
he entered Hdhilcund, delcntud tho enemy 
and tin; whole c(»untry waa then laid woMta 
;iml it< inlijiiiit;MiL' 'iriven acro.«.s i.he Gang^es. 
Ill 1774, the lu'w iiifmbrtrs of liis eouncil 



and whose five sons gave »li: ir uamc, Phu- 
ebalica, to the PunjiiO, or K|»ac6 wat«re<l by 
the five rivers. The capitttl fonndotl by tht^ 
younger bicllu r, Kniupila, \va» named Kain- 
piluMf^ara. Tiie descendants of Ujaiuidji by 
hx^i seound wife Kesnuee, founded i ho Kti.siku 
kingdom and dynasty, celebrated in the 
I.; c iiisforv of northern India Tod. 

HASTl KASAKA Tfi. Elephantopns 
ficai«r. Liuu- Ki<-'phant gourd. 

HASTIA, son of Bfaaratti, founder of Has* 

tiii'ipura. 

HASTINAPURA, an niu i.-it ri-y baP.r 
br Hjistia, a prince ol the li'iiuu dv nasty ot 
Puitt. ItwasHuiJly ruined by ihe encroach- j oloaol Monsou, p:cneral Claverinp and Mr. 
meutof the Ganges, but, till an early pnrt «f i Francin. arru'cd, ai>d oppi seJ and chanjjred 
the nineteenth century rent {jL^eii w«rre to be i nil Hantinga' ni.>a'«nre^. In 1 /'i^CbeoKlabliidi- 
truvd nlon^f the river, nearly in » line with a t.nirt of justice, called tho Sadr Adulat, 
Dciiii, bn» ul> )ut .>ixfy mil- s to the eai-t and | ol'whi' h he mudcstr I'.niah Impey pre'^iitciit. 
forty miles south ol iinrdwnr. It wa8 wash- , For this Sir E. Inipey was rt.cailed and 
ed away in the reigu of Nichakra-Nemi, one j Lfastings itnp**tGhefJ. Ho erretl gravely 
f 111* Pauda dynnsfy. Another account in biB conduct < {' ('I,«yt Singh, n^ah of 
deeOTibes it as overwiic: i:r i by a '^•atArui-ira ' Tj.'n;irf in 'T'^l, in iiih treaf-meiit of the 

b» .^iirii.> of OiKili, wh) h tlir> C-'inrt of "Di- 
i .etors reel; lit'ii and Ha»tiag8 bhori ly after 
resigiied his appointment after holding it 18 



of tlie G»!i<?es. Thi.> nii;j:i.tv Htn.iro, r-'ili -x 
it* nias-ses of ^vat^.•r8 iVoin Ine jii «cier» of tiie 
Hioiftlftya, and joiuod by many anziliary 
M reams, frequently carries destruction bo- 

i'^Tvk. In Mie ui^-ijt a colunin t'elrty feet 

ill pTpfcndie Ilia r lii ii;!it lia-s been known to j C )H . t oi Directors, ami -.vart nb nt to he '.aado 
bearawHj &I1 witiiin its hweep, and to 8ueh • a peer, when Mr i'rtc oppt»sed thisum'.oidy 
•0 oc«n rence the capital of Hast-i is raid | seven days after his arrival, he vaAiinpeaoh* 

to We owed its ruin, n.s t'ii> ciry waa only | ed by MeNSrs liiirke, Fox »nd Sheridan. His 

f<irtv ndles f-"oui)j of Hi>id-var, \vh» io the [ trul rotria^-^u'ed on tity ISti. n\- J/>;)i ]''f\K-a- 



yearb. On hln arrival in Enp^lond, in I785>be 

W!is wed reeiivcJ b\' tliokin^. queer-, r»nd 



Gnnge^v brenlc* t hr' uirh the Sewjiiik nioMT!- 
Isinh and entorH ihc plains of India. It wain 
tbe chief city of the Panehyala, who aided 
the Kurn in tho combat of the five nines. 
Tlif rnndern Delhi (liuliiua trtlia'j is on the 
'^\i'nu?i.~ TliOitias' J riii.tt'jjj 11, p. 267. T<^iVs 
Hij i^lhan^ Vol. I, p. 4U. Bunsen iii, 554. 
W hcder Hhl. of ludia. See Hindn ; Insorip- 

t ii.^, p 'AT'i . KnH.iinhii ; Kii-sl j a. 

HASTINGS ISliAM), abo,,; 2 mHos in 
extent, m lat. t) => 50' S. long. 116= ili'K — 

HASTINGS. Francis, second Earl of 
Muira, afierwardfl created MarqaefiR of Has- 

was ap])'>ii:ted to the Qoverninent of 



ary 17" o, in th'i preyenee of tlie kiiiL' nnd 
queen. Ii pruceoded for Kevoti yeiu>, and at 
lengtli, afi«i* an h«>norab]e defence, on the 
•2o Ap^'d 170.S HtiAtings was acquitfetl and 
lived till l/^ISi:l ^,hii^l y^ar also Sir Phillip 
Fran.-i.-, hiri opp inent, «iied. 

flASTIHKTU, see Uaritorcili A.^^tartc. 

HASri 81JNDI. TrL. licerolly elephant's 
trunk, Tijr- 'iin;n Tndicnnr — fyfun. 

HAT. Ff?vt). A periodical mavkt't dny, 

HATAJOlkA. i^ENO. Ciuh moss, Ljco* 
podium imhricitara. 

HATAPING. Pau. Araygdalas com- 
ranni-i. 

HAVCIIIXG CIIICKCXS IN OVENS. 



jl! .Uih iuilni m tlio eariy pari oi I'^iJ, which , The rnet,hod of hatciung chickens in ovous 
po^t, ho held ft»r nine ream. He was cuu^ | may be reckoned amr ng tbe pecntiar arts, 
stituted both Governor General and Com* j Po(vjke tells us thnt in b^izypt, the season for 

uii i( i-iu-Chief by lii.s own .,'>lic\trition. ; it is when the wertlher is temperate, about 



Tilt' jl.\^t Indi.i ('niaoanj* afteru ;»>' Is aeiinuw- : I' t bi ii.u \ 



a">! ifiich 



In oiK» apa'.'tni(!nt. 



Icd^ed then* h^enso of his service.^, beslowiog , they keep u hiuotlierin*; ti; c of horsc-duug 
00 his family two grants of money, in sums j and chopped straw, t4> bedt«<poscd uf in the 

of 00.0001. find 20.0001. re.Hpectively. H? took uparttne iti« wi.ero the chickens ov*- hatched; 
tile field !i£r;',inst the Pir.d.^n on ibe iSth i on each si i !' a i,i;luryarc .'ive room", 
October Id 17 bis Govevomeut of India con- about ten feut square, audi fuar high, ivith 
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HITCHING CHICKENS IN OVBNS. HAUG. 
boles at top. They pnt the eggs in heaps in little flocks to the water side.— Pwofl ' 
the lower cells for eight days, layint,' ihc Desrnpihm. of the East. Vol. I. P 2'" 
hurnini^ dnn;^ and chopped >"tisi\valoiii: in Butci >'»,/.<! Philippines^ p. lOi. SirrsCktiu« 
tho clKintuil. in tlie gallery, and turn tliein Vol. I p. 249. 

V moving the heaps three timejva day : they H ATBR-SHOOBO. Bmio. Trumdnw 
then enrrv them info the upper apartmontx, ! In lii nm. 

and. spreading tlic-m, so as onty to co\ (^'' tl.e , HATIT'IT. T1»vd. A hand, a lineal nw- 

fl<'.)r, and tiiriiinpr tbcni in liki* nuunitM . tliey j sure, a cubit,, an Kll. 

puL lijelire iu tiie ciiannels nnd witiun tlio | HATHAJOHI. HlWD. Martynia dim* 

Hpartnients, and open or shut the holes ai top ' dra. Lycopodium iinbi icatura. 

as they find (icc.-uMun. In two an. I twenty HATH-BURTANA. AmatrimonudMiB' 

duvstliov l)(';.nn to liaicli Tiu-v K-ave thcni in { mf>ny. 

the (.viiis till tlicy arc pertVetiy <iry,an.l then I HATHI. HiND. Elep^iant. Htt'ki 
put iheni iu tho gallery, and the pcuplf come ' Khana, an elephant shed; an eleplifflt 
aod bo J them. If it thunder, great number of ' " * * ' 
the eggs miHcarry and the chickens hatching, 

Unis, ofren want a claw or a rump, fu' aiv 
Sonic \va\- or other iniporf</ct. In Chusan 
Hu imuieube quantity of ducks are hatched 
by steam. The hatching house is a shed, 
the roof t.hi' kly and coiiipaotly thatched with 
padily, the walls plasti rtn! over with mud. 
There are a number ol straw baskets, thickly 
bchn»eared with mud, to prevent them from 



batterv. 

H ATHT-KI-DUM KA BAU 
of elephant's tail. 

HATHl-SHUllU. Bkno. 
ludicnm, 8ehm. 

HArH-KUTORAT.WALA. 
rum fakeer. 

HATIAN. IIiNn. Eriod.'TidronftnfrJC-^ 
tnosm, D. C. llatian ka Goud 8UinGoni«» 
li!riodendron anfractaosnm, var. Afriosoia 



DoK. Bail 

Tiaridiax 
Amoto^ 



igniting, a tile is so placed, as to form the 
bottom of tho bsskct, and a li<l (Its closely 
over the top, a Kmall earthen lire pot, beinjr 
placed under each basket, tiie e^gs behmg- 
ing to diilerent folks are put iuto the baskets 
as soon as ibey arrive. The baskets are 
kept closely shut for five days, a nniform 
heat beintr raaintainod under the ba-^ket by 
means ot the before named earthen fire-pot ; 
and at the expiration of that period they nre 
taken oat and earefally examined, to see if 
they are pood or bad ; if tho former they are 
placed in boh's, which have been cut in aboard 
for their reception ; if the latter tiiey are laid 
aside to be retained to their owners. Before 
the eagsi have become cold, they are replaced 
in the baskets and kept there for nine or 
ten days; that is, the ecrc^s remaiti altoj^e- 
tfaer in the baskets about a fortnight or 
fifteen days, the heat of the batching-hoti>*e 
ratipfinf^ from 93® to iOO* : in the middle 
of the shed, broad shelves are placed, on wliich 
the egg^ are laid when taken tinally from the 
baskets, being carefully coverod i)ver with a 
tbiukly wadded coverlet, and the little birds 
issue from their fragile domicih I i abonta 
fortnight or three wec'cs : the whole process , 
of hatchiriof an egg' oecupviMfj one month or j 
five weeks. In the Pl.iUipiiie.s, incubation 
is performed by placing warm paddy busks 
under and over tnp ^gs, which are deposit- 
ed in frr^mes A canvass covering is 
Fpread over the husks; the art is to keep 
up the needful temperature, and oue man 
is suiBoient to tho care of a large number of 
frames firom whii^'b he releases the ducklings 
Mthey are batched and conveys them in 



HATICHUK Aholo-Himd. Cji» 

scolymus. Artichoke. 

• n.\TIF. Ar. a mystic voice. 
HATI-KANA. Bt.xu. Cierodendfonfc» 

tatttra. 

HATIM TAI. a generon/^ monarch c 
Arabia who lived ahont a cci'tnry h-'fon? Mi- 
homed. In all mahomedan countries bei» 
quoted as a model of generosity.— Ptf^** 

* HATUUL. HuiD. Agatbcites^. 

HATS. 

Tudnng, Chspejaa, )but« 

Tapivo, f 



Schlopiif 
Sombreros, 



Hoedon, Dut. 
Ctiapcaax, Fk. 
Hute. Gek 
Topi, Gus. Hind. Tam* 

Cappelli, It. 

The hats worn by diti'erent races 
coverings to their heads. The mahomcdiDi 

of Aiabia, Persia, and India wear tnrkr^ 
McCiilIoch^s Commercial Lyicti(mary, p. 

H.\T'J'I. Mahr An encampnient. 

HAT'l'lAH. An island at ihe mon»Ji« 
the Megna. 

HATTI SHURA. Beno. Heliotwpi"« 

indlcum 

IIAUBICK. Hixtx Fruits of Capre?su» 
sempervirens also of Juniperus cotnninntf- 

HAUD and Ud of Garcias, Il^le wood 

H.\UDIGA. Oah? a Mysore w.iodtts*'! 
for turniture ; polishes and turns well. 

HAUG. Dr ]Martin, a learned SanscHtauii 
Zend sch«ilar who devoted many jears w 
tiie study ot the Vendidad or Code oft" 
Fire worshippers of Iran, author of l^f»p 
on thi^ Sacred language, writings and ralif^* 
of the Farsees. Bombay 1862. 
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HAUIiBEB. Hind. Jimiperos cornmn- 

nis. 

HAUT-BRION. A district producing 
Cl»ret. 

HAUTE. Gbr. HMes. 

li/^ AyCiA. :»T*LBAL. Cv^rirj Hirnea. 

HAVK! O^.Mv, Ik'iirv, K'. ('. P.. lu.rn 
.'it B.>h'»p \V»-arinuui h, H buburlM.f ftunder- 
kiiii ID ITdOf and at tho a^u of twcuty 
was pMte<) to a second Lieotenancy in 
tbe95ih Fi.nt or Rifle Biijra.le. lla ex- 
changed slmrtly .ntierwanis to flu' I'itii 
Fo*>t, and t-uibai ked in the ' Gciiemi K^ d' 
in January IS'l i, tor India, whither his two 
jbrothers one in the 4th Dragoons and the 
other in the 16th Lancoi-.s were f?ei vinf!;'. lie 
WnstHrr.i'iutive in stiitnre but well builr, with 

a uoble expanse ol tureliead, an eagiu eye, I whicij led tu it: Havcluek vvi4>te. 
u coautenauce remarktibly comely, which | **I raay well grieve for the lofis of the 
exUbited that union of intellect and | brother who was brought up with me in the 
enogy which never fails to coinniiind de- ; 'inrst rv iuul was nine yeais inv gcboolfel- 
ferptice. Such in physicjue wns tiie future low; but tln)no;li it bo (lei'i«l»H in Bentral 



HAVELOCE. 

* It is believed ' writes Havelock * that thirty* 

nine (tf tiie (Uth mutineers arn <-M{^itally 
seutencod : at least the course of tbeir it ials 
justitied thif. exiuetah'Ui. They Kwyhi all 
to be execoted/ J'biiy were nut, and thus 
! 80 far back, commenced that coniempc for 
< lovcntiuciii i-i tin- s.-p >y tiuiid which end- 
uti in .<o nineh h.ooilslied in l!"''7. Jn the 
first fcJikli wur, Huvel ick took part on 
H. E. the Coinnmnder-iti-CbierK staff, 
and at its conolusion, was appointed Depu- 
ty Adjutant (h'neral of the iitunbay Army. 
During the tenure of this otbce Liic >ef<ind 
Sikh war broke out,. The. fatjil ohurge uf 
RamnujL'gar proved fatal to his brother 
Wiliiaiii who was mnoU blamed by some for 
the ha>fy and it w is sti iijiwHt-d rash, order 



iiavionr of India, iu luoi aU he waK a blurae- 
less gentleman. Shortly after ho reaobed 
India the first Burmese war broke oat« and 
thitlier Havelock proceeded as Deputy 
A-it^i,>tHnt Adjntnnf General. lie had. wlnist 
ifl Calcutta and btationed iu the fort, been 
aoeutomed to have prayer meetings among 
the 10 disposed of ids rec^'imcnt. He 
eubsfqnently published his Uurmese ex- 
ftrieiices in a book called ' Canipaiirns 
in Av8.' Uu the Oih of February lbJ9, 



that the same acts wineh would be lauded 
as hi*roism in Anglesea, or Juaehim Mttrat 
or Anfvnsti Caulmeomt, are mere rashness 

in William Havelock, I cannot quite think 
so; nay siiantro old man that I am, my 
grief iM more Llian half absorbed in admira- 
tion, and I prondly parody the saying of 
the English nnUleman and would hOircely 
jfive my dead brother for any livings soldier 
at the tt!re<' i*residenri« s." 

At tbtj coiunieueement of 1867,the Pcri<ian 



lie was married to Hannah Shepherd I war broko ont, and fur the fin»t time after 



tlie youngest daughter of tho Kev. Dr 
Maishtuan : when a bachelor he had fieter- 
Jnippd to devote a tenth of his iiuroine to 
objects ol' piety and benevolence, and on liis 
natriage he resolved to, and did adhere to 
thcaame rule. Ho obtained his Company 
in 1838. Havclnek formed one of the * Gar- 
rison ' .shut up in .JHllalubad, which witness- 
ed the arrval oI Di.Brydou the only man 
who e^< aped thatpa8.saguof fire andslnngh- 
ter; the daring attack on Akbar Khan in 
which lie tonk a proniincnt |>art is attributed 
to Havelock's suiTirestion. Associated with 
him wart Capt. Broadfoot of the Madras 
Army, whom Havelock justly looked upon 
Hsnneof the greatest 80idier» of his time. 
Ihiveiock was in his forty-ei^r'n li year 
wid twent v-eiijhth of bis service, when 
Ks obtained iii.^ regimental majority ; and the 
Comnaud-io-Chief having been bestowed 
on Lord Oough, Havelock became Per-slan 
Interpreter on the Staff" In the short 
(iwalior campaign and the biUtiea of 
pQoniar and Mahsrajpore, be was present, 
•^o^t after the Gwalior campaign the 
^" t spirit of mutiny aniong.st the BeoguT 



forty- two years of service and in the sixty- 

seeotid of his acre be was broujjht into a 
position which afforded Hcope f<>r his t,'iout 
military taleuih. Lord Elphinstone dis- 
patched a telegram to General Anson re- 
questing Havelock mi'jfht be Ti nninated to 
the oommaml of a divisioTi. Havelock ac- 
cepteil tlie appi'intnunt with alaeriiv- At 
Haveiock's reeommeudatiou, Outram tho 
Bayard of India, was nominated Comman- 
(h'r-in-Chief — while Havelock was giv- 
ing his opinion thai, Outram wns the fittest 
man to c immaiid tun expedition, Gutraai 
was prcbsiug Lord Elpliinstone to apply for 
Havelock*s services, and this mutually un- 
known to each <iiher. When the mutiny and 
rebellion ol lS57 oceurreil, Hjvcdoc-k sug- 
gested the iurmation of a moveable culumn 
at Allahabad which wu» immediately formed, 
and among the troops were Neili's Madras 
Fu.siliers, or as they were afterwards so well 
called ' The Bhu! CapH.' From ihi.H time, 
he couonauded ia mauv baltics, ou tiie 11th 
July 1857, at Futtebpore, on the lC*th. he 
fought tit Aong, on the 16th be fought 
and touk C iwi!j)ore. His last trroat effort 



^po^B showed itsclf.Thc 64th became Qxuruly. I was the iirst ixUbi ofLuckuow, on the 2dtli 
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HAVBLOOK:. HAWKS. 

September 1857. The second rf^licf of Unc- i tcnte'l.' ' Sec how a christmn can die.' 
know won etVt'oted by Sir Colin Catnpw^ll j Ami wbon Oiitrani oatue to visit his <lyiug 
on tbo nil' Xov.'inbir iH37. Sir C. (J. -'p-. corirft-lo be f^aal--' i •u ra fort^ yfir-* so 
bell bad turived in IrJi », ftcd Oovcr*;- ' raici mj lite, that when d<>ft(b c»«iie I 
ment bad suporaoded Hawlo -k pi.tti"^ j liu'e il witbout ft»ar.' Thofi pA^K-d 

Ontram in ron^manil nf rhc lo; I't: in On-ih, 
but tha' n <hio soMioi* retn-^ml To na ^- 
plant his bi^ave comrade, pi t ien inj^ rulhoi 



to aot under him than (i(*prive him of 
bis well earned right to rcliov« Lucknow, 

the two together fuivtmcii'.','' in ?y\U' »>l an 
almost fatal nimosition. t'tl'TiiHl thv icl'd', 
the 'Blue Ch^n' charged the Ciiar 
Bagh bridge, bnt«ft8 it becwne every wotoent 
more apparent that Maude's two gmiB would 
not W :ibU? in silence the wnperior Artillnt y 
oftiie eiiemv iti tlieir 'Votjt. Almost, evtryiiiiiu 
at t/jeni was eitiier killed, or wounded when 
General Neill who commanded the 1st bii- 
gade in Sir James Outram's ahs'-nce ullowed 
a char<:o, anil the Is;, Mfidras Fii^j''i»>i-s wi?r«» 
onlercd <n iv ivanC ' Jj'cutcnaut. Arnold a 
young o ilcer over CDiiapicuuus even among 
the daring Rpiritsof that noble regiment 
bad been impatiently warchlncf for the sig- 
nal. A( the first word n^d without waifinf^ 
for the re;(iriiout 00 rise and lorm, ho dashod 
on to the bridge with some ten of bis men. 
Arnold himself fell, shot throagh both legR 
and his lievoted followers were swept duwii 
nlnidst to a man. Ti'euf. H;iv< l<)fk the ) 
Deputy As.-istrtnt A<ljatant Gwnerul alone 
remained on the bridge, the mark for a hmi 



ww.fv, pun.' and J«p'»rle-<s u koigat of (dd, 
a Bo'iii.-r, a chriHtiHu aiul a he.ro. 

H.V^'KR. Dcr. Havre. Dx-<. Oat* 
HAVILDAR, iu tJ;o ludiKu armies of 
Britain, a uon^commis^ioned officer of natife 

S"M!i"s eqnal to a serj^eant. 

IT.W'^l'X. A yell.Av rol.-ivd an ! '-imw: 
wood of tiie Suutimi j'lH^le."" tor :i bout tor; V 
miles from ll.ine*-bahul to Hasdiha, bat 
Boarce. I» is used for buildiog pnrpo.^ by. 
the natives and h1>'> for cart wheels. — Od. 
Erff/rtii ers^ Jov nvv , nitj 18'j0. 

IIAVVAIT or lluw^i, .,f the Anhs, ti:? 
mother of hie, thu Evo of tho Bible, t^.e 
unit her of all living, tho mother of the huouc 
race, and recognised nndor difiereut namesii 
nil cosmogonies. The Bve of Mtitiaic historj. 
i.s t lif Astnrte of the A-^^yriuns ; T<'> nursing 
VlcfiiK of the Kgyptiun.<j the Dea.cter anti 
the Aphrodyte of the Greeke and the Scy- 
thian Freja . The Eve of Genesis, tl» 
Hawa or Havvah of the Arab m-I 
mahomedan generally. Baltis, in U/biiZs 
caltod Bcuth or BehnHi. i. o. v^id ofGunesis 
is identical wiih space and meun.4 Ibe 19> 
ther*8 womb, the primeval mother,— tliefia» 
damental ideu bt in*r the mother or sourw of 



dr«d bullet 4 the Fnsi. 161*8 animated ami nobly „ n 'v * : 1 ■ ^ • 

led by theiJ regimental officera, dashed for- ^ ''^^ '« 1^^^' 

ward with a checr,vvirhout givintr tho enemy 



time to reload, advanced over the proBtraic 
bodies of their comrades and rushing on the 
guns amidst a storm of bnllets wrebted them 
from tbs enemy and Vtayont^Hed tho giinnrr.s. 
It w<m H seeoiiil liodil! Poor .\rn >ld diod 
" At length" wnie.'' the General " we found 
ourselves at the gates of the Residency 
and entered in tlio dark in triii'uph." 

The monien? he entered, lii.-; ntiTiuiTiind j 
cea*«ed and Sir James Out r;tru beexnic the ^ 
ciuef. Haveloclc'a career wa*» fiuisht d, ho ) 
bad not yet beard what his conn try thontrht I 
of him, and what re\va'''i.>< she had in store 
for her faithful son ; he himself was satisfied ' 
in the con!«Monv|if ss i f d'liy perhTnic 1 to ■ 
his God and uaiiou. He hud hacoce<leii in] 



out in several places. ICeoca bonndsd oe 
the east^ by a hill called Abu-Kubays, 

according to many mahoHMdanH, Adam with 
hin wi!*e uvA son Seth llo hn» ind there. A'w 
at 'less than a mile froui ihe Mediiia gate of 
Jcdd'ih, is a tomb said to be of our oommtt 
mother Kve, is HUrmoanted by a cupola sn^ 
8uvronnd*;d by >val'y. 'iiclosing a pf^^T 
Cemetery, in wii-e)) many of her chiidri'nli* 
:i»*(>uud her. Lumcu^s Etjifpt. iiamlii^' 
Sinai, Ktdjiix and Stntdanp, See AIa 
Kubavs; .\dan» ; Half is, Mount Ararsit. 

HAWAZAD. Hi.ND. P.-rs. Wi.id lodged, at' 
corn literally, struck by the winil. 

HAVVAK, liiNp. of Kuhat, compleu-ti. 
.''rom hamwar, level land. 
H\WELI or Hawtli, the tract of 



enrolling his name in the imperishable scroll j a.ijacent tx, a capital town and on- 

to. I ^„ ^ I ginally annexed to it. 

HINDOO HAWKERS. 



of Britain's h«r(»rs 

HiiTeloi'.k fell sick Hnd from thefirsf seoms 
to have h;id a priv-:i*ntiiriCTit, tlmt it vviis his 
last iihiess. He died iu perfect peace and 
boj»e, a sublime pictnife! attended by his 
■well lovod Aidr -de-Camp Hargood of the 
Fusiliers, and his heroic son. C'&lliup: the 
latter to him he said ' I die happy and cou- 



Yaiim wanloo- 

These people follow any (KSOnjiaMoa not ia* 
volting manual labor, writers, painters. 

HA WES and kites are very numecooi 

ia thc> Ea:^t Indie-*. Astur trivirt^it'i.^. 7c««- 



tlie Goshawk inhabits the hilly parLS 



Nepaul, India aud the 2Jaia^' coouuies. 
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HAWKS. HAWKING. 
ABodMrlndMn Bpecie«, A. pslnmbariaft is a j pear during Ibe rains. The adult «A<3jnfftntg* 
Miif« of Earope and Ana* but in India | make their np[v>n ranee a« soon as the rains 

soh in, and becoinlrg in fine plnnmge 
'<) wards the cIoh" o! the miiis, depart at that 
tune tu breed iu the eastern portion of the 
Snndarbann npon lofty trees, and along the 
eastern coiLst of the Bay of Bengsl upon 
froi's arid rocks Vulnirt'S Hre perrnainMitly 
res. dent, in Ccylou tli»' heiiiuitui Peres^iine 
falcon, Falco perep^rinub, Liun, is rare, hut the 
Kestrel Tinnnnonlos ajivadarins, Bnga is 
fonnd almost nnivcrsally ; and the bold and 
darin}( Goshawk, Astnr trivir/Bfat-ns Tf-nim. is 
seon whoi cvf r wiul crngs and precipices atiurd 
sufe hrto>iiiig places. In th« district of 
AusuajHpoora, whore it is trained for hawk* 
ing, it 19 nsn^l, in lien of a hood« . to darken 
its eyo>* by tneans of a silken thread passed 
thron-jii H'>lf'>! it» t>i<* fAeIi<is. The ignoble 
birds of prey, the Kites, Milvns Govinda, 
Si/h-en, keep close by the tsLiore, and liover 
round the returning boatu of the fishermen 
to feast on the fry rejeuted from their nets. 
A<'C!piter t'inotatns is a beantifnl hawk of 
CclobcB wiih elegant rowf« of largo round 
white spotH on tho tail. TrH,i,-,ttH Sketches 
[ku«!r parental tlut.ifci, to all t'iio violence J i^ttl'tral HUtwy -/ Cu/wn p. 246. 

fcW !ucletnency oi raia and rfnipent. At 
^^ibgiigatioa of a sure and unerring ins- 
^iKt>«he csniivoroas birds, as the mins ap- 
^y^h, withdraw rlifni^t lve^i from a olimatr 
VOsi.uble to tne habins oK th'^'ir y'>!in;^, 
, fe*«3ng tliemselves to the comt>arativeIy 
■^aroffhe Dukbnn, where they nestle 
brill ^ i'ortb in conifort| and find food 
■to! shelter for their little ones. The nceues 
ftnvcr^d with rhin, which fallow tlnj oon- 
j^m of the raiii3, are carious cuoagb 



i« MaSneit u> the Sab-Hi»fialay:i. 
Anoa? tho ! m a ks, the Kestrel wlli 
owMionalij be observed in cxirtiordinary 
abaodtnoe; and Harriers (Circus) are often 
Neo bfsring over the open ground. In 
1/ ijer Bengal, kites quit Calcutta and neigh- 
bonrho-xi dnrinLT the i^fiins and return in the 
c Id wafher. It is supposed that (hey go to 
lo jeN. Eist. The kestrel, buzuand Indian 
kobb^ are tnost frequent in Bengal during 
Tiiirs, Hudin the rnin.**, the Adjutunt bird 
TtsitsCalcnttaand lesvesin the cold weather. 
Br. G. Bnist ha«i given a highly graphic 
•knvhofa ciiri(»aH ornitholngical incident 
ntsnred annually in the island of Bombay, 
pa the approaoK of the monsoon, nearly all* 
) tbe kii«a, hawks, vultures, and other carrion- 
Wj! f!i«?'ippear from t lie seaooa^f , while the 
e Oi'jin t'l bnild th'.fir nests and hak'h 
jiouag just at the 8eai!>on that seonis 
iiDSQttabte for inouhatian, when the 
mp are of^u shaken out, or the nests them- 
are destaroyed by the storm, and the 
cpf*!? birds are exposed, ill the pertortnance 



Dr Bti'«l in Bombay Timet, Mr, Biyih ** Z 
in India Field. See Eagles. Heronry. 

HAWKING isaTartar pastlmo, and Asia- 
ties, are generally a-i'''' tt d t<) it. In India 
the einp'Ovment ot t rain* d hawk."^ ninv be 
traeod to an excet:diugiy remote auti(|aity; 
andUr. Iiayard fonud a bas-relief at Kliorsa- 
b«d« in which there appeared to be a 
flic uier bea'ing a hawk on his wrist. Tho 
bc'loitins of Mesoftohimia are nttielied to 



tlio SM'irt, mid e.ipeclally sr) wii ii i-ef('ieuco to 
iile the niahuioedane bury, aud tiio their larder ; and the Arab race may liossibly 
^:ijn«lNim their dead, the Parseeraoe expose | have iutmdnced it, togec lier with the creed of 
^fteir dead in largo cyUodrieul roofless struc- | ^(ahomed, among the Mala^ s of the Archi- 

pei:if,'o. We are not aware that traces <»f the 

practice lalconry Iwiv*; liefn remarked 



^rj. called Tower.^ of Silence, where 
^f' of prey at .ill lintes find an abniviant 
PP-*r. Their faanly cares and auxitdjes 
for the season, Uie carrion-birds, whioh 
^ i eO: in May f>r the Dukhan, return in 
^^"vl).r to Bombay, and make at once for 



amon^.st the monumeuts of the old Jig-yptians ; 
and iu Africa this kind of sport is stdl con- 



fined to a few of the mahomodans of the north ; 

tior does it aptiear to have been practised 
iJsriHl scenes of their festivities, now .'^mong the aborigirifd tribes ' .;■|ll.■X(•\v\V^l^ld. 
Ajrii vvitii a tliivu month's supply of i In Europe the oa.stum seems to ha\ e been first 

distinctly mentioned by authors about the 
fifth century ; — but the garniture of tbo 



^|«**ed food. As they appear in clouds 
proaeking fiH>m the mainland, the crows, 

y''*:!!if)g that their dotninions should be 
•^'-'^ed, ha.<ten in floekR to meet thetn, and 
*b-=Lile en^aeH in the. air, loud, lieroe, and 
*y J ibe flutieriug of tho wings, the .scroam- 
*tid cawing of the combatants resonnd- 
onr tbe island, till the larger birds suc- 
, and having irained the victory are 
fcffc-pd beree-forth to live in peace. In 

p^- ;3'al. r.it4^h a.ul bnimiuy kites breed reign of \Vid:a:a and Aiary, in wbicli ])ersons 
'^i^^ J in January aud February, and disup- were prohibited at a certuia period uf the 

4^1 



trained hawks wouKl appear to have >)een un- 
known prior to tiie crn.sades ; in tho famous 
Uayeux tapestry for instance, fatcms are 
repre.*>euted as carried npim the wrist un- 
hooded. Moreover, it seems likely that 
trained Ospieye were formerly employed in 
Enrone fc-r Hs'iiing: wit!)c>.'», as cited by 
Colonel Monfiiune, an Act passed in the 
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year (ram takin<^ any Siilmon, Salmon p«al, ' and black-oved with yellow legs, black olawi 

•or Salmon kind, hv hMwks, racks, gnu«, &n. i and a tail of a (iincreons whire oolout-. She 



Annlaprous r.i " hawk-n;;" is tlie A>iarit; 
custotn hunting witii the iHopari. In 



in a Tiativo of Siud, luoultn dnriu;,' the hot 
months from April t*i October, and buiidi 



Sind'.), buwkinf^ is iatf^ely followed, the 

hawks conimonly used are the 

1. The Shahhav:, or liawk-kincr, a lari^f 
prer L'oshawk with yellow cvey, c:ni<_'ht. in 
the hills t>t' Alighanistan and it;* Nurrouvding 
rep^ioDS, broaghc down to the plains and soIa« 
when well reclaimed, tiain« d, and in good 
condition, tor 51. or Gl. The tiereelet or 
male, is, as nsuul, nmcli sniriller than the 
female, and is called J urmh, in l^ti si;ui, "the 
actire." Both ai-e nncommonly strong 
and (iMttci )us. They are accounted the 
Tiohlesi hii ils; the Slu'i-haz f lioTi-hri wk" ) 
or ])erc'j;iine of T^niihaja and the snowy 
regionH. beinfr all but nnktu)wn in Sindh. 

2. The Baliri lihairi^ t«r Fulct» calidus, so 
celebrated amongftt Indian falconers for her 
boldness and pow»-r, and '.ler tiercel, in Sindh, 
coninionlv Cftlli df'u) Sliahin. are fuuiid in 
some parts of Smd'h. They fly at par- 
tridges, hares, bustards, curlewa, heroui^ and 
the saras; being long-winged hawks or 
birds "of the lure," they are tanght t^i fly 
high, to " wait on" the falconer, and to 
" make the point." 

3 The Bashah. a kind of nparrnw-liawk, 
and her mate the Bashin, a .small, uhort- 
winged, low-flying; bird with yellow eyes and 
dark phmmpo in her first year, which after- 
wards elriii'jes to :i lii^lii tisli cloiir. mniked 
with large gtey bars, are very much valued 
on account, of the rapid way iu which 
they fill the pot« eRpeeially with partridges. 
As they ruDKiln in Sind daring the eold 
weatlipr. nTid it tii-e in summer to ihc hills 
around, those trained are " puisage hawks," 
or birds of the year their low price, 8s. 
or 10s., makes it scarcely worth while to 
mew them, ro they are let loose when the 
monlting season comnjences, 

4. The Shlkrah and her tiercel the Chipak 
are the coMinion Engii.-'n sparrow-hawks. 
They are flown at partridgCH, and by their 
swifbnesB and ability afford tolerable sport. 

At the same time they^ are opprobriously 

called do<;-birds" hy the falcoruM' on ac- 
count ot their ignoble uu-tlities, their want 



Hyderabad iu the Dekhan, in Hyderabad in j in mined walls and old mtmtisa trees. The 

F/Hgh.kr is fl )wn at quail, partridge, corleir, 
bastard-hia-.t;ird and hares; tlie bt-sf sportis 
umloubredly allbi'ded hy crows, only she is 
addicied U) carr>ing the quarry, and is verj 
likely to be killed by her angry enenues. 
Lnggnr (tsfirbar) feiaale. Natire of Scinde, a 



Count ot tneir ignouio uu-tiities, trieir want 
of fttauuchuesH and their habit of carrying the 
game, carrying being the technical word fot- 
fiying away with the wonndcd bird. They 
mav be bought ready trained, in most parts 
of Sindf for a shilling or two. 

5. The La^har, or hobby and her mate 
the Jaghar. This is the oidy long-winged 
hawk generally used in Sindh ; she is large, 
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Jttggor (Jagbar) male. 



Baz (Shahbaz) fnmaleb 
Zorru (Jurrah) male. 

Charttli, female, 
cimr.'hela (Charghio) 

male. 



Bash a (Banhak) female. 
Bisbeen Bashin) mala 

Bahreo (Bahri) fomale. 
Bahreo baobee (Shabiii) 

male. 

Kobe, female. 
Koheela, male. 

Tooruratee, female. 
Ciiatway (Chatna) male. 

Shi km! I, fomale. 
Chipak. niuio. 



larn© sparrow hawk.with 
dark eye, trained for lbs 
aeaaon, and then let tooaa. 

Native of Khoi 



goolab (yellow) eye; a 
Doble bird. 

Native of Cathay 

black -erod ; fastens on 
the antelope, and iolk 
the ** tttloor^' a kind of 
florikin. 

Native of Khoraaao, 
goolab eye, amall. 

Natives of Sciodcb 
fo iTid near the lBda% 
aiid nol prixed 

Alaa eelled Skaheen, 
nativcH of Soisde^ hMk 

eyed. 

Nativea of Sdode, 
blaok-eyea; let loM 

after the season. 

NntivcH of Sciade; 

poolub t-ye. 



** Ba-^hin" is a feminine t'orm of Baabab, and 
yet popularly applied to the tiercel, or mtk 
bird. 

riio Bahri ie a noble bird, as every Tndtaa 

falconer knows. SoTne erroneonaly oonaider 
it a vari»^ty of tlie ji'r-ialcon. 

In Sind, the word Shahin is improperly 
iipplied to the tiei«e1 of the Bahri. The 
hest authorities believe it to be synonyinooi 
with Kolii (K kind of jer, or B-<r- 

bary falcon. The old faiconors of Britain 
like (the Orientahs, had ditl'oreut names for 
t he birds of the different sexes. 

The Scindian, like the English spMTow- 

bawk, preys entirely upon biials. She flie> 
exactly li\'e iho <;o>h;i.vk, — low, and Iro- 
qncntly takes advantaut^ of a .s)ieirt*r to fail 
UTiex]>cctedly upon her quiirry. — BurioHt 
Falcunrift Valley of ths iiidui. p. from 13 to 
16. 

The Deer numerous on the banks of the 
Oxus, near Said, of whicdi " a splendid pair 
of antler.s" were pror-nrt'il by Lieut. Wot>d, 
are probably of the Maral species. Moor- 
oroft also notices them, and eonmerates 
lions and tigers among the animals of ^hat 
neighboarhcK>d s the lion being similar to 
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'AilofGaxerat. Aoeordingf tonarnos ilie 
[fifers of n)kliai'a are stnall. /. in Tinlnin 
KU, B'trhnt Fah'onnj VnJleifof Ihe Indue, 
11.16 to 20. Sec Falconry-. 
• HAWLOOIi, ill Ut. 25 » 40' N. long. 52 ® 
ilTK.,! ^m«ll island on tlie sontii side of 
\y iVrsfati Gulf. — Hof/thiir>th. 
HAWIZA, S»»e Kliuzistiin, Kcrklia. 
HAWlLliAGli, i8u,070 feet, above llic 

fHAY. 
Riu. 

' A nr kind of pmss, cnf nud drit'd for iho 
of bones, cat tie, &o. — UcOtdloek. Faulk- 

LHAlirZKN, or Aoui.ssientie, the capital 
iHimiisi in Abyminin. 
IaT, liortl Arllinr, author of several 
srr lmtinns on ilio Botany and nataral 

t-irr (■( Jmiia. 



Dirr. 


Firno, 


It. 


Vh. 


Ktciium, 


Tat 




II«*no, 


8p. 


Grs. 


WoUnda pi|)n, 


Tasi. 


IIlXO. 


Sndn ]>i(>hika, 





ilAZARA. 

and cast. Their women take part in every 
war. mnnncTC the horse, the 8v\ord, and the 
Hrelock. 'i'heir courajje amounts to rash- 
nes.9, and they are moro dreaded than the 
men for cmeUy and Bercenesa. He liimself 
saw them nndor fire in the fureniOHt rank, 
and it is, and ho f tr as thoy know, has al- 
ways been, a national cnist(»ni. Hore wcliave 
an iiifelligiblc exjtlanatiuii of the AniazonH 
I of Alexander, and tho "female liosts*' of 
Xamuchi. Kzcept Kangra and Ifoshiarpur, 
the ITazara ]inrt cf the Panjab, is the 
only well wooded disiriot of Punjab pro** 
per. 

The Haxara disfcriete between Kabal and 
Bamian are oollectirely called Bisnt, and 

mallia or tribnte is enforced from them by 
tlie antliorities of Kabul.. Tin's fluctuates in 
actual receipt, bat the registered amount is 
40,000 rupees. 

The Hasara, or Hasarajat, are so ealled 
from the innnmorablt> t.iihdi, or tribes, into 
whi(;h tlicy are diviiliui— Hazar Kignifyinrr in 



Pcrsijui a thousand. 'J'lie J lazara occupy (ho 
HAVCOCK, NO RTH axp SOU Til. I.s- ^ wiiole range of the Parapamisus, or the niouu- 
lii'm the China Sea, in lat. 8^ 1#* K., j tains extending between the Hindu Koosb, or 
[ 1"7^ 31' K. off great Nal ana island.— | Caacasas and the city uf Herat, to within a 

few days* march of Kandahar. In appearance, 
(hey very much rcKenible the Cilinika; tljey 



BAV SAFFRON'. 



Crocus satlvus. 



lUIWAHD, George W. a scientilic ex- | liave tlio same hi^h clieuk-bonc.s, the sam« 
vtio was endearoaring to explore the small eyes, very little beard, and no doubt 
^^ft4>ppes and the country north of are of Tartar origin. The Ghnrka^ how* 

^iTnr, in the interest of the Iloyal Gco- ever, are Tlindna; whilst ilie HOBfUra ooe 

,p»r^icnl SrH'iety of London, lie was mnr- sinah juaiioniedan??. 

^hdiiiA. I) 1870, in Chitral, by Mir Wali, The following; are the Indejiendent lrii)C3 
fcwpWw (sister's son) of Antan .Malik, dwelling along- the outer face of thonortli- 
^•^i'of Chitral, ihe valley North of Swat and | west Punjab frontier and inhabiting hills, 
%>irand West of Gtfghit. The Kashmir i adjoining the frontier of the Hasara Bis- 

'»''"ntie« nrj,'ed liini repentedly to abandon , triet. 

Unzara Disfrlet. — Turnoulee, Onkkar, 
.Mr. Hay ward resol ved t<» persevere, Doond and Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
r^f^ lie was aware that beymid the tribes of Hasnra. 

bit frontier ibe mahnraja of Kashmir In an attack by the Ferns Kobi on 
pM be al)solat^ly unable to protect liim. a Hsiasandi tribe near Singlah, in f^hich M. 

I'ltUi,- ^ji/f/j/.jj 1 F<'rner was engat^ed, he siiys it was a re- 

markable sii;lit to nee . brave and ener^'C- 
tic Tartar women under fire amongst, and as 
forward as, the men ; they fight also on 
horse- back, and ride or act under any cir- 
eunigt.anees as well ns tlic other sex. Moi-e 
♦ u.A/.AK. Ak. iiiM). Pktt. present i licnce than one of tln ni would, 1 have no doubt, 
bre.ikhist. • meet, any European horscmau on more than 

equal terms : the dexterity with whicb they 
manage ilieir horse is extraordinary, and 



*i|>e(lilion in which hi.s life would n<»t be 
.Mr. Hay ward resol ved io persevere, 
sh lie was aware that beyond the 
hit frontier ibe mahnraja of Kashmir 
1 be al)solat^ly unable to protect liim. 

I'ttllir Ophiii'ju 
• H.VZ.\1 !ii>o lii)j;)i. See IJoilo. 
HAZAU. Ak. Present, Hence aNo lluznr, 
pKience; an address of royaUy, al/io 
|unu Hind. PaiB. from a mahomedan a 
•^li^ctfuj addivso 

HAZAR. Ak. HiKi). pKii. present i hence 
»»ri, break hist. • 
HAZAR, Pres one tfaonsand. 
H AZ.VEA, Shia Affghans who liTeprinci* 



iii bouses. They are said to lend their j their courage is not Ic^s i^n-eat — they take 



^i>'Ti to their truests, tlieir numbers are 
I'^fcti at l,.>o,<>uu souls. ;Monsr. Ferrier, 
'•Caravan Jounieys," (pp. ll*+, 2:>r) 
^itiont iHst he fell among the Aimak 
si^ira on the Mnrgab river, and other 
^bes aboai De?-Uisaar, more to the north 



part in every war, and the vatn|ni.^bed dread 
their cruelty more tlian that of the men. 
The wild Hozam tribes, descend from the 
snowy range of the Narawah monntains, for 
the purpose of traffic. The Ifa/ara moun* 
tatneers derive their subsistence chiefly from 

4tia HMN 
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HAZARA. 



tlieir Hocks. Thi'ir gaaies are manly ami i people, but Burnes denies that they giu 
athletic; they ride, wrestle, and shnofc at a | their wives to their guest, though he state- 
that their \vive.s have givut iiiflaeiMse aui 
a;o uiivt'ik'J, mill are not clmste. 

iMiiiu Uialely oti thi' nortli of Herat J 
the couutry of the Huoiiee Iluzara, ami ; 
portion of the tribe ruled from Kil1a-i Not; 
the chief of which is 8& adbeivut of t! • 



mark. Tiie Hazarahavca yoih'lu like the 
Svviss. Ffrrier frefjiientlv lieanl it in pussiiiLT 
through the country. Ifuzaniare e:isily dis- 
tinguished fioia their Afghati neighbour.s by 
their Tatar phy.sioguomy, their diminish^ 
stature and their habiliments, especially their 

TIh« - ■ 



close- tittinn; .skull-cap. The chief <if the ' chief Herat. This country includes Oi« 
Huhalc tribe, resides at Karal»aL;li. Amongst , anil exleiuls t^ the Mo<»r<^hab. On tlit* la> 



tho liazarathoro is a tribe called lierber, like 
(he inhabitants of Algeria. Between Herat 
and Kabool, lies the moan tai no as country of 
the Hazara. 'JMiojonrncy between tho cities 
ha.s been perfoiined in 1*J days by hhah 
Zuuian, w ith a body of horse, and is said to 
be passable for artillery of small calibre. 
Caravans also travel it iti snmmer, but the 
ascents and descentw of innumerable hills are 

such that it is very fati-j^uiug to .tlio cattle, I Parwan, and timb they formerly extend 
and tho roads from Kabool, by Maimuna or i to the nionntains adjoining the Khawai^ 



invasion of Herat 4,0U0 Tajik families wcr' 
removed from their seats nearer Herat to th 
more fertile lands east of Pnnjdeb, on tit 

bank of that river. 

At present tho Hazara, according t.i 
Wood (p. do not e.vlend further ea»^ 

than tho valley of Qhorbnnd ; bnt Leeclt 
report on the Passes shows that they u-. 
found on the , passes initnediatoly uK '. 



e 1 



Candahar, are always preferred. Towards ■ Pass, the most eastertly of siT. 



ilei-ar, tho Hazara arc soonee mahoniedanfl, ) Tho Uazani are not, according to Ferrio'- 
while those near Kabool are shiahs, which the descenilants t)f the old inhabitants oft 
is a singular reversal, since tlie people of Parapamisus, but are Tartar triljes, tirst 



Kabool are of the former, and those of Persia | tied in the country by Ohengis Khan, xh< 
of the latter persua i i . About Khujir | Iiave entirely lost their original langnat.'*. 
Chist, cast of 01x5 and liei al, tlie 'JVimin-i uiul have adopted an old dialect of the P»r 



are ]iartially submisKive Ut lleiat Ju Sir siau. Their Tartar physiognon>y remnir 




pao'd" the country to Yakotdni tig, over three 
of tho passes of Hindoo Konsli, and near 
Bamian. The eastern porlio4i about. Ihimian, 
and west of the road between Ohnsni and 
.CSandahar, are subject to Kabool, atid pay a 
regular tribute. They »re thi? Hazara of 
Hesoot, DiiizunLT' e f in part), Kara Hau'h and 



J ughorcc 



Tliu Kuzzilbusli of Cabool have 



a ])nre ^[(niQfolian type, indicative of th* • 
Tuninian oriLrin. 'J'lie liazarah are slmi 
mahomedauK they derive their chief »ul»s:>t- 
ence from their floeks. They are gc«»i 
m'arksraen and also ride and wrestle— hCu.'. 
Tirview, X'k 6i, 7). 43:>. ^ftia^ou'g .h-Hmr.;* 
Vol. II, p. "1\K>, I'igyie's Ferncmal Nnrrnf!r. , 
p. 167-10'J. Ecrrier't Juum. p. 223, 2;ir 



orders given on the greater part of this tract f^i^ne*$ A f>er9onal Narratiw p. 1 1 S to 17 



for their allowance9, the people being shiahs, 
but the revenues of Besoot were genei-ally col- 
lected by one of tlie Ameer's sons. The 
Jiazai*a of Faloda, llaojuristau, whicli is west 
of Jnghoree, as well .as those of Dih Koondi, 
■eonre independence from their remote pos- 
sessions. Tht) whole race is without ahead, 
or it might prove very formidable ; at pre- 
sent they are driven off in every direction, 
and sold like sheep. At no period did the 
kings of Kabool derive so mncii revenue^ from 
them as procured by Dost Mahomed Khnn. 
The eastern Hazara are bigoted shiab and 
devotedly attached to the Persian party iu 
Afghanistan. 

The HazAra are of Tartar descent, and 
one of tlieir tribes is called Tatar Huzara; 



Massou*8 Jounu'ijs^ Vol. ii. p. 217. Pnptr 
East Tn'h'n (Cahul ntid A fr^jhanislan p. fn • 
lb5 to iuO.) Yule Cathaif, II p. K>. t. 
Benier Joum, |>. 222. See India, Kaiir, 
Kavir, Kalmnk, Kassalbash, Jews, Kabnl, 
Inscriptions, Khjrber, KoH, Alongal, Punjab, 
HAZARA river is the Aras, the nu^der-i 
name of the ancient Araxes and is the Awertr; \ 
of the Pnrans. This ancient river is uowcaiit ; 
Knm Feros. It laves the foot of the rock Ist^t - 
khr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are thol 
same with those which pwsented soformiii i- 
ble a barrier to Alexander's proirress*, nuil b.- 
whose slopes he descended into Persia, m 
his advance on Persepolts. Towards the 
north of Armenia, mns the Araxes with i >» 



numerous tributaries. Thi.^ river wliich uz 
they live at an elevation of 10,000 feet but its commencement, owing to its maiiv aflh - 
in uieup square faces and small eyes they ents, bears the Persian appellation of Hazar^^ 
resemble Chinese ; they are a simple-hearted I springs from the side of the Bin Gel, or 
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IIAZAUEEBAfJH. 
monnfain of tlionsaud'Laltes," 



about, 30 



IIKAD DRESS. 
HAZ Ai? KIN [AN, liorc arc no irco9 to 



mill's south of Kr/.cnini, aiul nearly in the I be seen, but the^roniul is very verdant from 
centre of the space between tiiu e:iHtern and 1 the quantity of water. This snot is called 



weatem braoohea of the Enphratos. Its 

coarse, from its first spring near Jcbel 
St'ilian, is almost N. K. for aboni I4r. tiiilos 
tlin»ui,'h Arnicni.i ; when it turns eastward, 
bt'iiij,' then near the frontier of Kurb : this 
proxunity oontinnea for 110 mile^. The 
s Mirccs of the Ar:ifl and those of tlie north 
lir;uich o!" the Kaphrntes a,re aliout lU miles 
ti'itn one another. Aci-ordiiif^ to Pliny (lib. 
VI. e. 0). those sources are in the same 
oiomtain, and 690 paces asvnder. In 
moJerii times, the north-eastern distnctA, 
nluiipthe batiks of the Araxes, int^M'vening 
Utweeu Aderbijan and (loorgia, had been in 
guueml suhjcct to the sovereigns of Per-tia. 
-'}lalcolm*8 UUiovif o/Pufvia Vol. U. p. 212. 
J,.ih iii>l ,>f[hr Iii>i/<il Qeograpkieal Soei^jf Vol. 
YL Part J/, */bO. 

HiZARA CAP, see Knsh or Cosh. 

UAZARDANA, Hind. Euphorbia hj- 
]ieneifblia, £. thjmtfolia. 

• HAZARK^V MOGIIA. Jasmtnnm aambac 
UAZAftEE, a niahomedau ceremony. 

IIAZAIIEEBAGH, a small station in L. 
tii' 1.85= r. r, 1750 feot al>ove the ^ea and 
about 220 miles from (JalcutUi, in a district 
of tbe same name. It is a healthy spot ; the 
outh sandy and rocky, presenting u strong 
oontntit to the loomy and itUin ijil soil of 
fonrhcrn Ben'Ziil. Tlie eountry sIo|)i's to 
the iiouth, towai'ds Sumbal]>ore. The North 
and parts of the district are very moon 



Hazar Kinian, or the thoosand springs. It 
is in KniKlustHn, in the district of Aalnn, an 

alpitiospot where innnmorjiblo springs staH 
from the ground. — Rich's licsidvuce iu Koot' 
dleUin Vol.l /». 202. 



HAZEL NUT. 

Flirnblc, ■ Bf \<;. 

Noi.-iettes Areilooes, Fk. 
Ha»clriuss«, tir.n. 
Fiottuk, Gi'7.. HiM>. 
Na<''"ini)lp, avi'Iiiic. i i. 



r<iivhi3 columa, 

Avi-llrine, XiKT. 

Fciiduk, I'kks. 

AvclLias, • l'oK4', 

A vtllaiiHH, Sr 



I The fruit of ditleront species of the C'oiyli or 
! hazel trees. The kernels have a mild, fari> 
j naeeons oily taste, a<^reeable to most palates. 
; A kind of ehocoIat<^ has been prepared from 

thetn ; and they have been sometimes mado 

t • 

i into bread. They are grown in Mnylutnl, 

I France, and Portugal, but chiefly Spain. They 
are also prodoced abandnntly in the Hima- 

I layas. Hazel nnts ar(> imported into Hombay 
from tlic Persian tlull". Aecoi-ding to tho 

J Knglish (Jyclopje«liii, th«' ha/.el-nut is tho. 
fruit of tlio wild bu^h ol Corylus avellaiia, 
nnohanjE^ and nniroproired by onltivation. 
It differs from the domesfricaied varieties 
only in being smaller and rather moro 
hardy. — McCulLoclt^ I'uuikucr, Eng. Ctjc. vol. 
III. }Hi{je :u. 

HAZIllAT, in tnahomedan divination, iu 
India, the flame of a oharro-wick. 
UAZIR ZAMIN, Hind. Pkks. a personal 

bail. 

HAZIZ. Ar. lliNO. Berberis lycium. 
HAZRAT. Ar. Hind. Pkks. An 



txiiums, but lovol, and oven depressed towards • iiQnorific appellation, equivalent to lord, 
'>H- M.-iliauudy. IJetwccn Hft/are< bigh and ; peyewnce, ^Ir. worship ; Tiord Jesna, Hazrat 

PuK inow on the Ha.st and Jubbulporo <m the ]ft^ . Ma/rat, Ali, the lord Mi. 

HA/illAT IMAM a town on the .south 

g g< iod sUk. Bee 



Break fast, literally, tlie assem- 



wc->i and thenco southwards to Nagpore and 

Ohaadah. Central India has, in the East, five \ bank of tho Oxub prodncin 
Well marked sub-divisions of sedinientary ; Baljawar. 
'"< ks with coal bearing strat^i. the Talehir, , HAZREE. 
I' lrnkur, In)ustone shales, Kanigunj and the blv. 
iWbot, but at ashort dist^uice to tho west, i Hl<jAl) (MiOTllS, COTTON, or Uoonuib, 
there are only a threefold series, tho Talcliir, I arc mannfactured in the Madras districts 
Barak or, and the P.mchot. All these sue- they are always in squares of and 6 cnbita: 
ces>-iivo beds (possibly with tho e.xreption of with laee borders and an; always red eo- 
tl»e Tulchir) representing an enonnotis lap.«>e j loured, pritiied with white spots. Tlwseare 



of time, agree in one i-espcct that they seem 
be purely frosh>waiter (fluviattle or flnvio> 

lioastrine) deposits. The Damoodah, the 

Harakar,theAdjai and the Mo-e. rivers seem 



worn by liindoos «is tnrbatuis ami are valued 
at from d Rupees to Ra. 250. 

IIKAI) DRESS. The Ttirks of Turkey 
and of Egypt wear the turban and the red 



at an early period to have formed «>ne gene- Fez cap. The .lews of Syria, Kgypt and 
r.il estuary, — tho basins of the Sone, ami , Persia, wear the turban. Many Persians in 
Nttrtmdda. Bnt the Mahannddy and \ Persia, wear caps. Tho maliomedans and 



t'l.. 



'posit 



Godavcry, in all of which extensive niany hindus of India, use turbans, 
sits"? of coal have lieen f»)nn«), as vet ('hlneso .storv a-Jcribes win^r-lil^'*'! a 



The 

ppf'n- 



to have not been connected. — J/»tm/^*<f dagcs t«i tlie emperor's cap. But tho wings 



ISkdchv4 in ludiUf Vol. 1. p. i. 



attaubed to the cap arc rather au aucieut 
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Hi: AT. 

liiiiJn fcatnro, anil aro rcniarkably pre- 
Forved iu the st&ie costume of the kings of 
Barma and the saltaot of Java. Yide 
Cutliay. I. p. lix. 

HEADIK, the Mala5-ala name of a tree ia 
tlie forests of Canara. It {jrows from 
eighteen inches to two foot in diameter, and 
from thirty to fifty feet high. It yioldiaclosc 
grained wood, and is said to be durable : but 
it is rather scarce.~£«/<^e, ForetU o/MiUabar 
und Caitara. 

HEADLESS TESTACEA. See Charoa- 
oea. ChamidflB. 

HE-<15-NUX, or Araoy, is an island in the 
Province of Foo-kcen, and the city is of the 
tliird chiss, situate in Ij?it. *2t' 32 N. Lon. 
118° 6 East, and has a remarkably dnc 
harbour and buy, capable of affording safe 
ftnchorago to one hundred sail, the eotranco 
to wfiicli is ilifoncrh a narrow passngp, for- 
tified on either sitie. Tho popuhition of 
Amoy exceeds 200,000, tlie greater portion 
of whom are ocoapied in the coasting trade. 
The city of Araoy is about eight miles in 
circumfei'cnce, includini^ tho outer t-own or 
city, and north-eastern environs, the outer 
town is separated from the city by a chnin of 
rock^i witn a paved pass to a c(»vered gate- 
way, on the sammitf and is skirted by tho 



llli:DRADENDilUN (3 AMBOGIOIDES. 

Sander's thermometer, ou the Forrah-rood. 
in 1840, rose to 17^^ in the .sun, aiieai 
which enabled liim to poadi egi^s ta tk 
burning sand. The menu heat ut l^mUr 
is 84^ at Madras 83% Calcutta 7'.>'. lM;ii 
72^. Ferrier Jour a. p. 2G'^. See Guip 
powder. , 

HEATHER, HIMALAYAN. Aiuiro. 
meda faftiifiata. 
HBAVEN. See Swarga Hoksha. 

HEAVENS, the seven. 
HKAVy SFAIl or Sulp)iat<^ of l«rrt.i. 
1 sulfate do baryU*, French; seliwefelsaortj 

Baryt German, is more abundant asanuM* 
I ral than the Gbrbonate. The finest 
! mens have been obtained from Daftn ii 
! Cumberland : Dr. Roylo found it on tht 

Himalaya, near tho convalescent deput s» 

Landonr.<— U^twfi*. lUmal. But. j). xuii 

Pi'op. 

HEBALSn. Cax. The Wild Jsek-wooi 
H BBEL, tho vanishing, the Abel cf tl« 

Hible. 

HEBENSTREITAa genus of undcrshn^ 
grown in common gaixlcu gruand, 
flowers white. 

HERER. The passage, a Inptoricaltas 

connected with the rare of Arphaxail,— imii" 



outer hnrlwur ; Amoy is well fortified, as > muting their passage near the Upper TigW 



the citadel, which is moro than a milo in 
otrenmforence commands the inner town, 

SiWs C/ti'ua ami the Ch incite. Vol. I. p. 132-133. 

HFAIU, .Maiiu-, Terminalia ehebnl.i, R-'tz. 

HEAIIT-LEAVKI) COCCULUS. Exo. 
Cocculus cordifulius. D. C. 

HKART LKAVED-FIG. Ficns cordifo. 
lia. 

1 1 E A R r- 1 . K A V K 1 ) M EN ISPERMUM. 

Men isperrn u m cord i I'l >1 i n ni . 

HE ART- PEA. Curdio^^permunl baiicaca- 
bom. 

HBARTS-EASE. Viola tricolor, Pansy. 

In ^rxfilonf? oft ;i brriiitcotiB nim-T tlicic grOWS, 

lij vulgar eyes unnoticed and unseen ; 

la iweot MCttrity ft hnmbty blown, 

And rears its pur))!'* lu ri'l to iK-t k Oio irrcen. 

TItis flower, as Nature's poot sweetly suiga, 

Wu once mflk white, and Hearl's-ease waa its name, 

Till wanion CiiJ»itl ]muV(m1 liis roscato wingS, 

A vestal's sacred bosom to intiame. 

With treachcrons aim the god his arrow drew. 

Which slio with ivy cnlilnos-? rcpc-I, 

Babounding thence with foatbory speed it flcvr. 

Till <m this lonely flower, at last, it fell. 

Hearts, fa so no more tho waiuU'rinp slipjjhfrd foVBd 

Ko more the njniphs its snoH-y form nobSObS, 

Its white now efasnged to purple by Love's wooiid, 

Uesrti-etsa no more,— >'Tis Love in idleness. 



in a sonth-westom direction. — Buiuen, Sn 
Johtan. 

HKBfiSR a bishop and metropolitan 
Indin, nn eminent writer, wn.-^ fonml ileaJw 
his bath, at Trichinopoly, on the 4thOiti>l« 
lti33. In his time, he visited many purt*4t 
India and consecrated most of the ciiiRk 
yards and chnrches, which led to after » 
gulationp. 

HEBHARUV'AHU. Kaun. A daarf 
brahmans in Mysore. 
HEBOLSU. Hahb. Artooarpos hinott. 

Lam. 

HEBRADENDEON GAMBOGIOlDi-N 

Gr>ilinrit. 

Carnbo;,'ia gutt.i, Linn. | Mangusta mOTclla Z)«rr«jJ 



Assara Rowaud, A a. 

HtXD. PSttS. 

Gambopp tree, Eng. 
Rewand Cljini, Q uz. 
Strah, „ 



Tax. 



Go-katn, 

Katii, 

Kana goraka, 
I Hnkkl, 

A moderate aiaed tree of Ceylon fimn thi 
bark of which the gamboge of commerce 

oozes. The genns bolon£»^8 to the natnrJ 
order Clusiacc.i?, and was establislieJ 
Professor (Jraham of Edinburgh, for tt* 
gamboge-tree of Cejlon. The gambogfi^ 



3/"r/f. Shcri<Jan,p»4T , commerce M known by tho names of Oeyki 

HE.WY OAK, E.NM. Qucrcus incana. and Siam gamboge. The '^'ambosf of S:v« 
HK.\T. Poo liirying. Ruum. The heat in . is in cylinder.^ either soliil or hollow. n'^nal-J 



India is soiuuiimes very 



hi^di. 



Mai or , ( 
4bG 



ullcd pipes: it is supposed to liave Uiisto* 
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HEBBADENDOON GAMBOGIOIDES. 

from being so rolled, or from being poni'od 

into tbe hollow of Immboofl. Accoixling to 
iiienteiiant White, in his 'Visit to C'x'hin 
Chin))/ in this form it is usually of ilic best 
i|u,i!ity, but Mr. iVreira has shown ihataome 
very impure is oecarionally in the farm of 
pipes. A.S this ptpe>gamboge is usually ex- 
P'lfted from Sinj^apore, it lias been doubted 
>vliuUieril was aclaaliv the produce of Siara ; 
bnt ypeoimeos from Mr. G-. Swinton, which 
vcrc 8eiit to htm direct from Siam, when he 
was Chief Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
monf, as the pi-oduce of that country, are 
iiieutiual with the l>OHt pipe-gauibogo of com- 
meroe. The only information refipeciing its 
preiianitioa is that givea to Koenig by a 
l';itliolio prioht, who oHieiated as such to his 
t'>-reli>;ionihts of C<ichi!i China, and who 
staled that the inspihsatod juice obUiined 
from breaking the leares and young shmbe, 
as veil as the fragrant lignum aloes, arc 
given as a tribute to the king of Siam by 
the christians residiutr there The tree 
luuit therefore be common, and probably 
nev inhftbitetl places, and therefore very 
likely U) be Oxycarpus Cochinchinensis of 
hointiro (now rctVrred to the genus (rarcinia) 
wlu» uames it from its acid fruit, an<l des- 
cribes it as cultivated in Cochin Cliina. 
Speoimens of a plant!, something similar to 
tlii!i in the form of its leaves, given by Mr. 
•Miiloolnison, were cnllcctetl by him in Ilan- 
g<H)n, which ho 11iou.(ht miglit bo the gum- 
oogo plants, as it contained a yellow purga- 
t>Ve jnice in the rind of its fruit Dr. 
Omham thinks that the Siam pUnt may be 
n ntarly allied .«?pcciea of the same ircTins as 
tlic (Joylon plant. Tiie Ceylon gambogo is 
nsnally considered inferior; that which 
forms an article of commerce no doubt is so ; 
and we have boon inform oil by one r>f the 
principal merchants of Ce3'lon that, tiiuHng 
the garabogo there very cheap, he hatl been 
indeced to purchase and send it to England, 
bat had not been able to soli it from its in- 
ferior quality. No doubt, however, some of 



IfKBllADKNDRON PICTOllIUM. 

that of Siam; and its medicinal etfects arc 
preci.sely the f^ame, a.H proved in Ceylon by 
Dr. Pitcairu, and by Drs. Cmham and 
Christisou in Edinburgh. The plant, though 
new named, is far from being new. Dr. 
Crraham considers it to be identi(;»l with 
the Ciirciipuli of Herman, the Cambo'^ia gntta 
of Linnaju.s, the Ciarcinia moi-elhi of lata 
authors, and the Stalagmitis cambogioidea 
of Moon's •Catalogue of Ceylon Plants.' 
I'lie last name might have l)een retained, as 
it WHS originally intended for it, had it not 
been discovered by Mr. Brown that the spe- 
cimens in the *Banksian Herbarinm' cul- 
leotttd by Koenig, and from which Murray'H 
character of the genus and species wa,s es- 
tablished, consist not of one. but of two dis- 
tinct plants, the flowers of Xanthochyraus 
ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax upon 
abmnch of wtait appears to be this Cevlon 
plant. The genera Stahigmitis and Xmi- 
tliochymns are therefore one geuus, as wjw 
previously inferred by Camoessodes, who 
has retained for it the former, as the prior, 
name. The genus TIebradcndron has dice* 
cious tlowcrs, the male having the calyx 
membranaceous, l-sepalled, persistent ; CQ' 
rolla 4-pelallod; stamens monadelphons ; 
column 4-sided ; authors terminal, opening 
by the circumcision of a flat and umbilicato 
terminal lid. The inflorescncc of the fcmalo 
tree is similar to that of the male, the flower 
w'.iite and a little larger, with a germln pre^ 
cisely in miniature of the fruit, and sur« 
rounded like it with several (ten ?) abor- 
tivo Rtamons. The berry is many (4) celled 
cells I -seeded, surrounded at the biise with 
some free abortive sUmens, crowned by a 
lobed and muricated sessile stigma : cotyle« 
dons fleshy, united ; ratlicle central, tiliform; 
trees with cut ire leivves. — Vr. Chridison. 
See Clusiaceae, Uves, Gamboge. 

HEBUADENDkON PIC5T0RIUM Ohrit- 
titon. 

Gorcinia Pictoria. — B<w6. 
A tall tree of t1i(^ Miilabar coast GO feet 



v.'ry excellent rpiality is produced in Ceylon | hit^h, of a conical shape, and very tull of 

branches. Tlic bark is pretty thick, sca- 
brous and ramona on the outstde, of a dark 
ferruginous colour, intermixed with many 
yellow specks, and through its substance;, 
partiiuiiarly on the inside, considerable 
masses of gamboge are found. The young 
shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pol- 
ished, of a deep green colour. The leaves 
are opposite, short petiolcd, oblong, ven- 
tricose, rather acute, entire, smooth ou both 
sides, and of a firm texture, from 3 to 4 
inches long, by 1^ or 2 inches broad. The 



hy the tree which has been called Hebra 
dondron cambogioides, and Mrs. Colonel 

"^V.dkcr describM it as '^brilliant and ex- 
cellent," and "as good for water-colour 
♦drawings as any she ever used." Dr. 
(traham ascribes its inferiority to want of 
caroin prejiaring the article for market; 
tticngh it is yet doubtful whether the Ceylon 
!r?\nibogo of commerce Is all yielded l)y this 
tree: but Mrs. Walker on one occasion, in 
l>assing through a forest of those trees, saw 
all of them with the bark out off in ▼arious 
places. Dr. Christison has shown that there 
Mali but an identity of composition with 



calyx consists of two unequal pairs of con- 
cave obtoso loatiets, permanent, rotals 4, 
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llEBilEW. 



HEDREA HJ:L1X. 



oval, lonj^er ihau the calyx. Aniliers from ' tic, has devoted itself to tlie expression of 
10 tf) 15, oliloii'jr. 2-lol>eil, and seemingly reliirions instincts and intuitions, — in oi*; 
Turtile. Ovary buperior, round, 4-celled, . word to the establishment of roouoibeiitni. 
with one ovale in each, attached to the axis j The Semitio luu^ according to Xr. Fvnr, 
a little n))ove its middle. The berry is the ; three main branches 

81350 of a lar-e cherry, oral, smooth, very ' Aramaic, divided into fcwo dialeots* Sf- 
slightly marked with four Ujht's, crowned Chnldec. 

with the sessilo ^-hjhed verrucoso perina- | H,,|„.ew, witli which is connwHed the 
nent stagma. Roxburdi sayR he received . Carthagiuian, Phoenician and Arabic, 
frequent samples of the gamlK.ge of tins j Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, A*, 
tree from a correspondent at Telhcherry. i ayrian and the Berber dialects are now coo- 
and nnitormly fonnd it, even in its crnde ' sia^red to have a Semitic clmi-actcr, by 
nnretined state, superior in colour while re- , ChanipolHon, Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, 
ccHBt, bat not so permsnent as that fimm ; Kugeue Hornouf, Ur. llincks, Sir U. Raw- 
China. The trefe grows on the highest parts I (Assyrian) and Prof. P. TStmrnn 
of Wynand in rl... peninsula of In<Jia.-- , (Bg^ber.) Essenians were a sect amongst tl* 
Lindley Medica, quoted lU Aoyte * ^ Hebrews who every day salutod the risin? 

Hebrews, in Afghanistan uii 
HEBREW is the language of the sacred Bombay are called Han>i-Tsrael. — BuHien, i, 
books of the Old Testament and does not 270.271. iv. 419. OaUtrefl,p. 3. Seehidik 
contain at most above 1,200 roots, the anxi- In.scriptions, p. 372. Iran,. Jews, Kali, 
Hary forms included Like all Aramaic Ian- Sacrifice, Sanskrit, Serpent, 
guages it contains a great number of forms, HEBRON in J udea was a refuge city,alAi, 
for flexion ur composition, thus an " x" bigni- I according to the Jews, the grave of our 
fies to live, life, aliv^ a living beinj^. The | parents is there. 8^ Biit. 
langoageof Tyreand Sidcn, was pure old | HETtUTiHU. !Mahr. Artooarpos himbi 
Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, who spoke | HKCATE, See Kali. 
Aramaic as his mother tongue, but migrated ; HEDDE, Can., Nauclea cordifoHa, E il- 
from the Tnuis-Eaphrates country and! HEDDE W0KR,8iBGtt., Choecarpuspai- 
adopted the langnase of Elanaan, whose first I gens. 

born son was Sidon. 1,400 years after] HEDERA, a gcnns of plants belontrin: ' 
Jo.sepli, Kanaan was occupied by tin; Lsrae- the natural other Araliacea?, the Ivy fainitr. 
lite, Edomite and Caaaanite, as separate generally trees or shrub.-;, several genera ot 
nations. In the Old Testament, (Isaiah xix. which, Panax; Diinorphautbus ; Aralia 
18,) the langoage of the Bible is called the Hedera, oocnr in India, 
language of Kana%n, in no instance Hebrew. j h© following species are known is k 
This language is used by the small cf)louy of, ladies. 
Jews residing in Cochin and its neigl)bour> 
hood, and is their means of acquiring a 
knowledge of their religion. Dr. Pritchard 
makes his fourth family of tongues, the 
Syro-Arabiaii language.'*, whicn. ho say.s, 
appear to have been spoken from the very 



uciiTiuiiata. 

oxaltata. 

helix. 



Iro.stmta. 
trifuliatA. 
nmbetlifeia. 



liptrrophyllB. 
jHckiaua. 
raoemow. 

Arbondnl and Biridi, planta of Kufi^n 
are species of Hedera, Eng. Oye, Wi^* 

HEDERA EX ALTATA, Thtc. A lur,^ 
tree growing in the central province •« 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,O0«) 
feet.— STAw. JSn. Fl Zeyl p. 132. 
HEDERA HELIX, Thelvj: Ctmm» 

Ivy : 

I,nl»lnb, All. 



earliest times by the various nations who 
inhabited that part of Asia lying to the 
westward of the Tigris. Chevalier Bunsen 
names the.se flio Semitic stock of languages, 
amongst which ho includes those of the 
Hebrews' and other tribes of Knnaan or Pa- 
lestine inclusive of the Phenicians: — the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopota- 
mia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the 
west and the so-called Chaldaio in the 
east i and thirdly, the Aralriaos, whose lan- 
guage is coiniected. through the Himyari- 
tio, with the Ethiopic, the ancient, now the 
sacred, laiitruago of Aljyssinia. The Semitic 
of Eichom, from Shem, is the Syro- Arabian ^ . „ „ 

of Farrar and Arabic of Leiboits. climbing stem with root-like fibres ; Imt^ 

The Hebrew race, speaking this family of coriacoons, smooth, shining. It is fonrj 
languages, ignorant of science, and theocra- | commonly wild in England, and is dispersed 



Dakari 9u< 
Parwatti, T«AKi Uvrt. 

Kara! of CBWAr^ 

Korilof B*«' 

Karnr f* 

Knrl»ar\iof " SpiW* 
K.niiiini 

The ivy is a common plant all over Eu- 
rope, clinging t>o trees and waHs. It 



KUHSUS, „ 

Ifarbanihal of JhSLVX. 
Arl)a>nb<'il „ 
Karmorn of KagITan. 
Mnnilia ,, 
Hniniliniin of Bear. 
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HEDGE?;. 

tlimtijc^li man}* distant parts of thp Old World, 
l^ing LK-twt'en the Canaries aiul Euro|K? on 
the westf and the northern partn of China 
nil the east. In the Canaries it acquires its 
largest size, being what is called in Enji^lisli 
gardens, the Irish or Giant Ivy, wliich 
growfiso much faster than the Earopean 
form. In the north of India, and indeed 
occasionally in Italy, the berries, in:^tead of 
I'ting hlarlc as in Britain are brij^ht yellow, 
and it is supposed that tliis is ninre particn- 
larlj tlie Hedera of tlie Roniau poets. TJie 
flowers are yellowish and appear late in the 
•Pason, and, in consequence, are much vc- 
forted to b^- bees at seasons when iittle otlicr 
food is to hv had. It. is common in the Pun- 
jab Himalaya, at places from 3,2(>0 to 8,000 
feet, occurs in the Salt Ranji^ and Trans* 



n. 



HEDYCTnUM COUONABIUM. 
Ornamental Plants forming inner fences. 



ijnwsonia inermiti, L. 
I»iiicenv lit;ustrina, Wall. 
Citru8 linii-tui. 
Moms indicn. L. 
PanicA granatum, T*. 
PbvlIanthoB reticulata, 
Potr. 



Adbatoda rasica, Kte$, 

„ betonicA, Kees. 
GraptopbyUnm liortenee, 
Am*. 

GenrlaroRMiTnlffitru, Neet. 
Gardenia flurula.L. 
Ailamauda catliortica, L. 



Ribbons rasa rinensis, L. 
iit. Plants used for edging garden walks. 



Roaaindiea, L. 
n aempMrlloranivCttriM 



Pcdilanthnfl Uthymaloi 

Viuca ruHen, WiUd, 

Heliotropinm CnnusaTicnm, L. 

The Caoti. AgaveiB and Eiipliovbio} are 
adapted to the arid districts, their stmcture 

enabling them to exist, when refreshed with 

only occasional showers ; the ^limosore atid 
Cajnalpineie seem to enjoy the somewhat 



Irulns ; and T)r. Bel lew got it at 9,000 feet near | ^^re cold find moist climate of the Balairhaut 



Mit' Sufcd Koh. It is stated to be afnvou! 
Jte food of goats, and in Knllu the leaves arc 
nid to be added to the beer of the country 
to make it strong.— J>r. J. L. Stewart, II. 

Bill]. C>ic. 

UVAmilA UMBELLTKEKA a native of 
Arnboyna, where it is called 8arnra. 
bu a shrubby, unarmed, stem, and yields n 
Uackish or dnll-hrown resin with a very 
powerful anmiatie camphorated smell. — 

HEDGE HOG, the Erinacens of theMam- 
ntliii of which there are in India, at least, 
tiro species, E. collariaand B. mentalis. See 

mammalia. 

HEDGES arc not nsed fur the cold wea- 
ther crops of Indiii. For the garden crops, 
ragar cane, betel, vine and others, the 
l'ii'?e species of saccharnm are used, 
t^uick-hetlges are formed in .fapan of tlie 
bjeium Japonicnm, Citrus tritoliata, the 
Gardenia, species of Viburnum, Tluija, Spi- 
T«a; and arbonrs are made of the IloKchos 
polystacbyos. Dr. Cleghorn gives the fol- 
lowing as the hedge plants of India, 
i. Plants adapted for Fieid-enclosnres- 



Opnotia dtllenii. Haw. 

Agave nniericann, L. 
Euphorbia tiriicalli, L. 
„ aniiqaomm. h. 
nimlin, Ihich 
C;i>8alpiiiia tcpiaria, Rox. 

n sappan, L. 
Ptrrolobiom laoeirans^ JtL 
lit. 

OailatidiM bondue, Jk 
FHi'kin.^onia ncnlei^ L. 
I'inciann pulcberriiiia,L. 
Mimosa nibicaolit, Itcm. 

tlulcis, 

Acacia arabica, WillJ. 

conoini»a, D. C. 
VachoUia CunesiBBB^ IF, 

anii A. 
Reniicyclia sepiaria, W. 



Epicarjjtirus orientalis, 

BUuite. 
Jati-opha oarcn!^, I.. 
FIsonea acnleatu, 
Cappnri.s FCpiiiriii, />. 

„ aplijlla, Uox. 
Sentia indica, finm^. 
A/inia rotmcantba, Lam. 
Umelina adatieo, h. 
Balsamodendron berrri, 
Am. 

Toddalea acaleata, Per*. 
Bambniia amndiaaoea, 

Ban)ba»a spinoea, Boa. 

M luma, Uom 
Dendrocalamua toldat 

iieea. 

nrndaaas odoiatiisimue, 

L. 



districts ; Avliile tlie Bambusessand Pandaneie 
luxuriate in the rich loamy soil of the Mul- 
nad (i. e. Rain country) Plants, for railway 
fences ought to ditl'er as the line is continued 
through varioas districts, in accordance widi 
, the conditions under whicli particular plants 
' thrive best b<"twcen certain limits of tempe> 
rature and moisture. — Tlnmhcyif's Travels^ 
Vol. III. p. 8. Ih: Cletjitorn in Rep. Brit. Ass, 
1860, p. 311. 
HEDGE QUIXCE. ^Egle sepiaria. 
HED.TAZ. AiiAD. Goat. 
HEDOO, Mahk. Cax. Nauclea parvifolia, 

HEDUNG of Jatu the chopping kiiifh of 
the Tcnger mountaineers. 

HED-rA-MABR, a droyer or cattle- 
dealer. 

HEDYCIIIUM, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natnral order Zin^ibemc«>ie, 
of which 28 Species oeenr in the East Indies, 

some of them with sweet stnellin? flowers. 
A very fragrant species of liedychmm with 
long narrow petails, and an epiphytic habit 
is often seen in Tavoy. ilarsden gives 
Gandasnli, as fhe Hedychinm coronarium 
of Linntens, the doolal champa of India, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornaments 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical lan- 
guage of flowers stand for inconstancy.—- 
Mason. Jour. I»d, Arch., Vol. V. No. 8, 

ilEDYCHIUM CORONAHIl'M. 
DooUI obampa, . BK.\a. | Kbet-lau-tho}, Bi km. 

The garland flower, mneh cultivated ; the 
flowers are fragrant, cnloars, orange, scarlet, 
yellow and while. The yellow and white 
varieties are both common. This is the 
most charming of all the plants of this na- 
tnral order-»the great length of time it con- 
tinues to throw out a proj\ision of ]arg«», 
beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes itjparti- 
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HKnYSAlUM. 

cnlarlv (losirnblo." 'J'lic j>liint.s arc luitiv'cs 
of IiiUia, and only require ii liglit rich soil: 
tliey are iiM?rea9ed by dividing therooto.— 
Jfttxh. Vol'il. .l/'a>v)»f. KiihJi'll. 

HBDYCHIUM SPICATUM.— Eoi^/c; Bu/. 

M'i'f. 

llatikt'Ia ; S)\ki of Rvvi. 
liaiiliulili; Sblni ny.\s. 
Sifllmil Hind. 



] T K T) V S A lU: M S i: X N O H ) K S . 

nnd tlte seeds of the annual species &liOuil 
be sown in an open boiler. • 

IIKUYSAJIUM ALHAGI. Lmn, 



Ononis Rpinon Btw? 
Shoak'ul-Bjia, hut 



Khor ; SWahvi, SVTLIM. 



'Rnsaor toot$. 
Knpnr Kiicbri, HlND. 
Kachur. 

Seer, », 
liatti M 



This prows thrnnchont ilie Knsf. Indies 
mi'1 in the Piinjnb lliiHaljiya nplo near the 
.Theli.mnt h'ust at from :},'50O to 7,-"»00 feet 
and in Ciiii a. Its large broad Wres are 
twiBtcd and made into coarao mats foi »leep- 
in£j on, &c. The tuberous; ro(»ts have, as 
*' wild f^iucrer," been tried by Kuropeaus, ax 
a pn'serve, but without success. 'J'hc root 
is fi*a"rant^ warm, and aromatic, nnd Dr. 
lloyle° thinks it may probably be the 
" rifte,** or lesser fj^alanfr.-il of Ain^lie. Cnpoor 
eufehery is the root o(" tliis pluut,, it is about 
Imlf an inch in diameter, and, in China, is 
cut into ftm^ll pieces and dried for exporta- 
tion ; «lia^ internally a whitish Cdlmif, l)ut 
externally His rough and of a reddish color; 
it has a puni^ent utuI bitterish ta-<te, and a 



J iiasii , 
l?n<l:>\V!(rt, 
Siiutur Kliar, 
Dehvoli 



ITtxr 



I'KJ 



Trir 



AltiAfp manroniniTonvKic 

„NVp-iIen»iuin D (' 
Manila Ilcbruica Don. 

Juvasfia, lU'XJj, 
Hclin'w maniApbuitEKu 
Canifls tliorn, „ 
Fove lie loup, Fk. 
Kamelsdomi Okb. I 
Siisskle, (ii'z. I 

A .sjpiny shrub, from its branches exude- a 
sweet substance like manna ; Uitties aresoiiK- 
times made of it, in Upper HindooRtan. YiA- 
luted contdnoi lenrn that niniui-i is pmcaivd 
from this trre, in S. Anvbia .is in the vicinity 
of Mount Siuai. — HW/s/#'(/V TnicvU Vul.l.l 

HBDYSARUM GANGETICUM. 

Salaporni. IIi\r>. 

Tliis roof is believed to be from thcH*^i ■ 
sarum gangetieun>, one of tlie liegumiun-sf. 
a bitter t-onic nsed in fever. — C*d. ¥a. 

HKDYSARUM GYi? AXS. TI.p wind 
«)f the teniate leaves of this leguminoai 
plant arc constantly oscillating upwarii* 



pliffhtly aronmtic smell. It is exported to \ and downwards, as if invcst4^ with tl» 
Bombay, and from tJicnca to Persia and power of voluntary motion, .luite mdepei - 
Arabia; it is said to be nsed in perfumerv cntly of any extornal stmiubis — 
and f.>r medicinal purposes, and also to piv- i H lODVS A HUM .) I XCKL M, the Ka^ • 



stemmed IIe«lys;irutu, grows in VJist quan- 
tities in Sliekhawafcti and elsewhere, nnr 
Jaepoor, the small branches are f»wrt>t 
eaten bv eatiieN and other cattle. TIi' 
heeoiues a considerable husli, nnd lias 
tlxM-ns. — (Je)/. M'-d. Top, p. I'o.'i. 



Fcrvc clothes from insects. In Clarhwal, 
they are nsed in washing the newly married, 
and Madden states that they are pnandtH 
with tobacco for the hookah. — O'Shmnh- 
vrtsif, p. C)^- Ji'iih. i. I*"': f'oi'jf. r- 5ijii i 
J)r. \\. ft. SIrirnrt, Pmij-th rimii^, p. 2:19. 

HKDYOTIDK/E a .section of plants of ! liKDYSARUM LAGlCXAKiUM. 
the Nst. order Cinchonacem, cimtainin>? lt> ! Syn. of iEnchmomcne as|N»ra. 
Wendlandi, 1 lierchea : 2(;-eenia; :^ Ade- llKDYSARUM LINK.MM-: is n^.^ in 
nosncp ; I Xanthophytuin ; 2(» ()j>lii'>rhi/.:» : I Cochin China ns n. stoniaeliic, and 11 .'''] 
8 Ar::,' I'^teninia ; I Spiradielisi 2 Neurocalyx: 
] Denteila-, l>5Hedyofis; 2 Kolmntia J<» 
Metalialos; 5 Asanthes; 2 Urophyllnm. 

HKDYOTKS, a <renus of the seel ion 
ITedyotidea\ Nat. order ( ■inehonaeea* ; some 



nnni is used in Siberia for the same ]>ur- 
pose. 

H KDYS ARUM NALL A K A S H I N A 

Ri»\r. SvT). (if (Irmornrpum sen noides. /'C 
IIKDYSARCM PROSTHXTIJM. hiNv 



of the species are pretty tloweritig plants, Syn. of Inditrnf'ora cnneaphylla — Liun. 



otherwi.se mo.stly unimportant. W. Ir. Vohjl. 
Jtmsb. 

HBDTOTES UMBfiLLATA Lam. R. Br. 

OltleiihiKlia nmbellata 
LinUf iitxb. 



Ilelyotes Iiidica lUm 

andSeh, 
Indian Uaddor. Eso. 

Choya Sinoh. 
iiayaa ; Suyau mul. 



Suva. Tav. 
Ktnlitirol clieddi, 
Cliorivelii. Trt.. 



HBDYSAUTTM SEXXOTDKS. 

Orimx'arpuni sciinciiiles — I). C. 



Adiri mauaga ▼ern, Tn. 



HEDY.SARUM. All tlip species of the 
genus Hedysarura may be cultivated. They , 

thrive in a light ricli soil ; the perennial ; with glngilie oil, a liniment is prrpwvJ 
aortemar be inereoeed by dividing the roots; I which the Vyteana recommend asanextcnal 



Jungli Hanghi ki-jar. 

Kanana. sliiguni, Sanh. 

Tiie root ]>osses.ses a eonsidenible d«*<rrt* 
of warmth and is prescribed, as a touic i» 
certain cases of ferer, also, in dtH*octioD, it it 

."upposed to be a valuable remedy in rbea- 

matie affections of long .standing. Wifi) 
the bark of the root, ground small, and mh^ 
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HSBBAKHOND. 

application in paralytic coniplainta and in 

hin)bago. — Aiii'.'^ 3f(f^ M>'<J., p. T-l. 

IIEDYSARUM STIPULACKUM. Burm. 
aii i H. tririoriira LiNN. WlLLD. are Syiis of 
Uesmodiani tnHuram. 

HBDTSARUM TUBBBOSUM. 

PueRuia tateroia. — Bwnl^* Ic Ktmp, Tab. SS. 
Kadrani, Himd. | Dane goomodee—TsL. 

Anreapeciea, a native of flie valleys Air 
np amoiicjMt the? mountains. It tlowiTs diir- 
mj: the hot Rejwon, at which time it is p»!r- 
fectlj linked of leaves, being deciduuuH 
ilxrat tlie beginninff of the cold SGoaon. 
Tlie root peeled and brniaed into a cata- 
plasm is employed by tlio natives of the 
mountains where it prows to reduce swell- 
nigs of the jointij. — Roxb. Fl. Jnd.f Vol. 11, 
p. 863. 

HF:BL. This part of the body ia often 
slhidwl to hv nrienial mitions. The oidy 
vubierable part of KriBbua's body, was bis 
beri, in which he ww abot by a 3hil. 

HBEMAGHA» * bag made of the akin of 
1 1 vmb, used by (akiis. • 

HKEN. Every Chinese province is di- 
vitied iuto a certain namber of districts, 
called * Fa,' ' Tiiig,* * Chow, or * Heen.* A 
iia large portioii or department of a 
pn^vince ander the general control of a 
oivil officer, immediately Hnboi-dinate tt) the 
1)«^ of the provincial goveru{uent. — iSirr, 

HBEN AM6 1 Lhk G A SS. SiKOB. An- 

tiiifsma zevlfttiicnra. — f^am. 
HKEN-KADOL. biKou. -^giceras fra- 

HEERABOL. Hind. Sans. Balsamo- 

'f'lnlroii mvi iMia. Xecs oh EiU'H. 

H KEKA L) A K UN. Dmgon'a blood, from 

' Calamns draco." 
HKERA-KASSEES, Dry per-snlphate of 



nm, used in dyeing, in making ink, blacking 
• nther, used also in medicine, and inndeintu 

iiii^si'* toai)|tlv fn t)]c teeth : — to make, 
Biiick viittsi. — Ileera-kafseeH, chnipal harra, 
't)Ooni*f^)nd, lila tootiyu, iron filijigs, kuth, 
qual parts, pounded and mixed : nibbed on 
1' unma. 

Wln'tf ip!.9kI. — Snfaid Roonim Cc'-ystallized 
arlxmate of liine, double relracting spar), 
ad cinnamon ponoded together: naea an 
>oth powder. 

S<nlit.lajt9ec9. — Impure sulphate of iron. 
If rofnsp from the mnnufaetory of the sul- 
Uate of copper : four seers for one rupee. — 
W. Jfird. Top. f, 137. 

HEERAKHOND. in Assam, where dia- 
untdg oeoar. Tavemier tells vs (Travels, 

l'>6), that gold, "comes from the king- 
in. of Tipra, bat it ia coarse, almost as bad 



HEFT KISHWAB. 

as that of China." Gold dust is washed in 
the Dikerie rivrr in the Tezporo district, 
bnt all tlie rivers in the north of Assam 
probably contain the auriferous ipetal, and 
on approiicliing the strata in tbe bills, the 
grains of metal fonnd are of larger aizo. The 
value of the gold on tlio'spr^t is rupees 16 for 
tbe fjnantity of a wei^^lit of a rupee. The As- 
aanieae use no cradle. A spot is selected and 
afW digging down 4 or 5 feet, tbe saad is 
taken out and washed by passing water over 
it in any lonp leaf found at hand. The dust 
is thcu put into a small wooden or brass cup 
acd a small quantity of quicksilver added, the 
mass is then gently moved together, the 
mercury taking up the gold and leaving the 
sand. The water is then drained off and 
the mercury with the gold placed in a piece 
of charcoal, the centre of which has been 
hollowed oat ; this is then put into the fire 
and the smelting takes place, the gold- 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow- 
pipe : when tbe whole mass is red hot, the 
eharooal containing the gold is taken out. 
dropped into water, and the shining metal 
appears. , Gold also occurs in the Diijmoh 
river Assam.— C»i/. Ex. 18G2. 

UEEUANA or lliraua in east Oud'h, 
manuring a field by pen ning a herd of cattle or 
flock of sheep in it for seTsral hours. K'h- 
hntAuais used in a simihu- sense in Rohilcund. 
This practice is known in England under 
the name of ' fold-course ' or *' foldage,' 
which formerly meant a privilege which 
several lord.s reserved to themselve.s of set- 
tint^ up lohls witliiii their manors for the 
better manurauce of tbe same. — Elliot, Sujtp, 
GUm. 

ifBEBDA. Mahr. Termiaalia obebola. 

—Rdz. 

HERRING. Pike, and Flat-fish tribes nro 
represented on the Tenaysurini Coast, by 
Hat bellied herrings, thryssa-anchovies, Ten- 
asserim-sanlines, bristle-finned sprats, shads, 
chaia^si, fre.sb-waler herrings, flying-fish, 
half-billed gar-fisli, pi keH,plagn8ia— soles, and 
brachirus — turbpts. — Ma9, 318. 
HEFT, profierly haft» Persian, seven. 
HBFT-DHAT, "literally seven metals, cor* 
responding to the planet s, each of which mled 
a metal : hence Mohar, ' the sun,' for B^old ; 
Chandra, ' the moon,' for silver. — ToiV$ Ra* 
ja^than. Vol. 1, p. 274, 

HEFT-AKLIM, the seven climates, into 
which the mahomedan geographers divide 
the earth. The terni is meant to include 
the whole World, and kings sometimes 
hyperbolically assume the title of king of 
the seven eliinates. 

IIEFT KISIIWAU, has the same mean- 
ing oud aUosiou as heft aklim; aud the 
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HELFER. 

BOvereigiity of tlie world is flomeiimes as- 
BQined nndcr that title. — Hindu InfaiUicide, 
Vol. I, p. 141. 

HEGGADE. Kab. The liead-mMi of a 
town orVillagej bnt eapecially applied to 
one of the Jain reltgioTi. It is also used by 
certain castes as an alhx to proper names 
to intimate respectability corresponding 
•with sahib, or mian in jEIindustan.— TTu- 
fOM*# Ola»8ary, 

HEGGULI of the Yeckali, Ptaidkm balie- 

HKIBAH. Sco Kanduz. 

HKIL. Pers. Cardamom. Eng. 

KEJAZy Burton says that the Arab of the 
Hqas still naes heathenish oaths, and heathen 
names, few beinp mahomedan. Their ordeal 
of lickinr^ red hot iron, their practice of t he 
salkh or scarification as a sign of manli- 
ness and their blood revenge, their eating 
eraataree which have not been made lawful 
the usual formula and their lending their 
wives to strangers, he indicates as showing 
how littlo malioraedatii.sm has influenced the 
uncivilized parts of the country. Burton's 
pilgrimage to Meeea tol. in p. 79. See 
Bedown, 

HBJR. or Hajr. An. also Tyn-Armeni ? 
AuAB? Bole Armenian, perhaps Gil-i-Armeni. 

HEJH-UL-BAHR. Aeab. Calculus cjb- 
ticQS. 

HBI«A, a race of northern India, ooenpi- 

ed as scavengers. 

HELIiHTH. Arap. also Helbh. Arab. 
Trigonella foenuni Grcecum. . Fenugreek 
seed. 

HELBIJLSOO. Can. Artoearpns hir- 
suta.— £a)u. 

ITKIiEL HiHD. A sabdiTision of the Jat 

tribes. 

HELEMBE. SiNOH. Nauclea parvifo- 

lia. — Roxh. 

HBLEKIUM MEXICANUM a flower- 
ing plant i well adapted for borders, they are 
tallish ^rowinc: plants, with yellow coloured 
flowers, and grow in any common soil, na- 
tives of North America cliiefly. — Riddell. 

HBLFER, Dr., of the Bsngal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was mor- 
dered by the natives of the Andamans in 
January 1839- See As. Jour. 1840, Vol. 
xxxiii. Author of Notice of the Mergui 
Archipelago. Ibid., Vol. xzxiii. Report 
on Tenasserim, and the surroundiog na- 
tions "HI. As. Trans., Vol. viii. Along 
with Lieutenant Hutchinson, he reported on 
the new coal-field of Tenasserim in B I. As. 
Trans. 1839, Vol. VIII. 385. Author of 
Rraearehea on the Tenasserim Coast, in 
Friend of India, 165, 638.— /)r. Buist. 
Catalogne. 



HELICIDiE. I 

HELTANTHBMUM, a genus of plants. « 
the Cistaceai or Hock-rose tribe, of whi« 
the following species may be ennmeratei 

£an| 



egjptiacam, K. Africa iplADtagineom, 

Spnin. I Pmtft. 

brpweri, Britain. polyfoliiim, Britain, 

canuiii, hoary aun roaa. ■ punctatutn, Oance. 
dentietBlatuid, Fhtnce, i sAlteifbhiiin, Spain. Itii 

Tibet- ! sanqTiinonm, Spain, 

eriocaulon, Spain, Franco. jTulgare, commoa Ack 
gattatmn, S. Bnio^a* I raw, £iiiO|ia» 
iDOonMpicmuiit Spain* . I 

HELIAKTHUS AHIHTUS.— Buk 

Bbakti 



Aditja 
chettu : 

Podda or FroUn ta 

Tl 



gardens.— >Fo^. 6i 
WallSj 



Shoorta Unfctt Biito. 

Sun flower. Es'O. 

Sung niukbi, Hind. 

Sana zrmkhi Sana 

Very oonnnon in 

Med. fop. page 206. 

HELIAXTHUS OLKIFEB. WAiLbi 
of Guizotia oli'ifora. — D. C. ' 1 

HELTANTHUS TUBEROSUS.-L h« 

Bbcamoka. Bbwo. \ Joruaalem artkkoke. £ 
Saraj-mnkhi. BSXO. f 

Throughonfc lodia, this plant is eolti« 
ed as a vegetable in gardens.—^ 
Top. p. 206. 

HBLICIIRYSUM, » genns of pt" 
flowerincr plants, helongtnsr to the Nat. Oj 
MiitricnrtarpR', much admired for their 
lasting and brilliant coloars, they grow*! 
in a rich soil and are easily cnUintMii 
onttings taken off at the joint. JltcbUl ; 

HELIOIDiB, a fkmily of Gastcropodw 
moUnsca, which may be thns ezhibikd : 

OtDER TT. Pulmmiifprft. 
Skctium a. lu-oporculata. 
FaHi&tI. HsLiciDiS. hmA^auaSM, ^ 
Qmura, H«yz*r»e., inoladiag 8ob-«««er. 14 

Sections ; Actmu^ H. luBmoatoma. 

(tootrochu?? (lonchostonn) j 
Pt)lj-gyra. II. polygrata. 
Triilopsis. H. hirrat^. 
Carocolla. H. lapicitls. j 
Sub-gtnera. AiUkstoma. H, glogulosa. rtc. ij 
^Tpoaioms. rfc 
Lychnug. f"ssil, 3 sp. 
Streptaxia. H. coutoaa, ree 24 ^ 

Pnisetpiua (nitida). 6 8p. ol*)^ 
Helicella U.oelUria.»Osp- i 
Stenopas (craeotatoa). Sf*, K« 
Ariophanta r- c 70 
Vitrina. Clags-snail. Syn. Helicolimax, th- 6i 
Sub-gtnera Daudebtrdia. (UcHcophMUV 
bnn-ipea, rec. 3 sp 
Simpulopnis (anlcolosa). we. 5^ 
Saocinea. Ambor-snail, rec. 63 sp. alio M 
S«b.9«ntM. Omalooyx. r«e. S sp. | 
BuHraus. 

Scctiousj Odontoatomug (gargantoai) 
ISsp. 
Piaohyotif. 
Pannla. ra\ 32 sp. 
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HBLICTI8. • 

Gibbas (Ljooaetianiis). ne, 9 up. 
Bulimaliu, fte, 800 sp. 

Anci.r«e. 650 8p. /om»1 80 ap. 
Agnte ahell/ rec* 180 sp. /ottU, 

11 sp. 

Suk^fpttra. Glaudina. rec. 40 sp. 

Acliatmella: ree. S8 sp. 
Pnpa. Chrysalis-shell, rfc. 160 ap, 
ii*^#nia, Vwrtigo.- rec. 12 «p. 
OFfiaMft. Cf linder-mmil, twr. 60 t^ 
BUei. rtf. 8 ip. Syn. Fusnlus. 
Ss^/miu. M^aapira. rec. I sp./ossil, 1 sp. 
IbrMteUiaa. ree* 11 sp. £>yn, Sfcrabilai. 

PtuUos. « 

OMflQia. rMT. MO sp. fossil, 20 sp. Syn. 
r Codilodiiia. SaeMoUuGa. 

HEUCTBBES lSOBA.—Lum. £&. Aox. 

Kisht; Bur-Kiaht, Tkhs. 
Arurtunni, Sans. 
Leeviya-gaha, SiNOH. 
Valainbirikai, Tail 
Syaniali ; Ada Sya- 

moli ; KnvaucUi, Tel. 
Nooli-todda „ 

Tlis plant bas s singnlar looking contort* 

i;>i>Qle, consisting of five fibres cioselj 
in the shape of a screw, of 

!i'>i3leuj,4h,from oneinc-l) to two and a lialf. 
litaeiit is prepared Irotu the powder of 
is supposed to bo a valuable ap 
in cases of offensive sores inside of 
Attti: the Teloogoo uame means that 
Juice of tlie root is a powerful 
iichic. The powder of the fruit has 
'l**en used in griping pains of the bowels, 
iolely beeanse the twisted fibres of the 
il« were considered to stamp it as a 
iji according to the ancient doctrine 
ktures. The fibre of the bark makes 
*^nf^—PowfJl, Jhs. Slewart. Ains. Mai. 
Me.US. O'Shaughnessjj, p- 228. 

iHKLICTLS, (Gray), ft prenns of the mnm- 
p« Wonging to the order Garni vora. The 
inhabit eastern Asia, and have the 
appesnuioe and eolonring of Mjdans 

Fwned with a dentition resembling that 
jpTiloor Musfela, but differinjr from both 
whiter {genera in the large int<*rnal lobe 
UJ^ upper carnivorous tooth. The genus 
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^(prnatrei}— .• caoioM (Uoiarii j 



malm 



elongated, feet short ; soles of the 

^ Dearly naktMi to the heel ; toes 5 — 5 ; 
f^i strong, the anterior ones long aivl 
*^pre8sed. Tail cylindrical and mo- 
There are two specie.s, 11. nioschata 
China, and U. Nepalensis from Nepaal. 
"Older may be thns shown ; 



HELIOPHILA. 
Order Oamivora. 

Tribe Flautigrada. 

Fam, Unids, Bears. 

8 <7m. Ursua 4 sp. 
„ Ailnm, 1 sp. 
7H6$t 80mi*Plantignida. 
Eum* Melididse. 

5 Qen. Arotonyx, I sp 
„ Melivora, 1 np. 
,^ Melcs, 1 f*p. 

Taxidia, 1 sp. 
„ Helictia 1 ap. H. tnoiohala : B* 
nopalansis. 
FoM, Mustelidae, Weaaels, iiarteBB. 
4 6*n. Maries, 2 sp. 
„ MuBtola, 12 sp. 
„ liUtra, 7 sp. 
„ Baraugia, 1 sp. 
. IWba. Digitigrsda. 
Fem. ¥eVn\vo. 

1 Gen. Ftlis, 14 sp. 
Font. Viverridio. 
Qtib-Fant. Hyeniuai, TTyronns. 

1 Hyena, I sp. 

Svi'Fam. ViTerrina*, Civota. 

7 Oen . 31 Hp %-i7,. 
Vivt rm, 5 sp. 
Prionodon, 1 sp. 
Panxloxurus, 10 Sp. 
Paguoia, 1 Hp. 
Artioiia, 1 sp. 
llorpostos, IS sp. 
Urva, 1 sp. 
fbm. CsaidiD. Dogr-tribe. 

3 Qen. 14 sp. viz. 
„ Canis, 5 sp. 
M don, 1 sp. 
. „ Vnlpes, 8 sp. 

Jerdon Mammalln^ Eng. Cyc. 
*11EUCTERE8 IIOXBURGHII. G. Don. 
Jvhicdv. Syn. of Isora oorylifolia.— iSc/«o^ 

and End. 

HELILAH, Persian. Mvroboknof T«p. 
mioalia ohebnk.— Aoa^. Of Abese, are six 
kinds, H. zirah, the young fratt^ dried* of 

the size of cummin Reed. H. jaoi, size of 
a barley com : H, zengi, size of a raisin and 
black like a negro : ii. chini, larger than 
H. zengi and greenish : H. asfer, finiit near 
matnrtty and yellow : H. kabnli, the fmit at 
fall matnrily, called, also, Sarwarri Hirda, 
Helilah-i-Siah. PerH. Myrobalnn. 
Helilaj-nl-A«wad. Arab. Myrobalan. 
Helileh.i-Kelan. Pers. Hyrobalan Ter- 

minalia chebula. 
Helilaj-ul-Kabuli. Arab. Terminalia 
chobnia. Myrobalan 
IIKLIOCLKS, one of the Greek rulers in 
liactria. See Bactria, Greeks of Asia, 
Kabni. 

fiELIOPHILA, of the CrncifenB, a gc- 

! nu.s of pretty annuals, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, colours, pni ple, blue, violet and 
white, raised by seed, in pots, and may 
afterwards be placed out in borders.^ JSiii- 
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HELL. 

HELIOPOLIS or Bruilbcc, the Ba- 
alith of Scripture and llcliopolis or Tem- 
ple of the fc>uu, of the Greeks, ia now a 
rained town. It is Inint on the lower elopcA 
of the Anti-Libanus, 43 milt s N. W. of 



HELMAND. 
HELLEBOKUS NIGER. 

I Schwarti Keiatirar* 
gel, On. 
Kuddu. Gvz. Hiso. 



I 



Damascus in lat. 34'= 1' oC" N., and long. 
36° ir E. The date of its origin ia un- 
known, but Antoninus Pius built a great 
temple there. It was sacked in A. D. 748 
by the maliomcdans and finally pillaged in 
A. D. 1400 byTimur; and now contains 
about a Lundrod Arab fanulief, cultivators 
and hordspien who reside in a quarter snr- 
rounded fay a modem wall. The great tem- 
ple of the snn and its buildings ai*e at the 
western end, outside the modern wuUs. 
There were rows of pillars in tlie Curin- 
thian order of architecture, almost all of 
which Lave now fidlen, an rIik*, have the 
roofs of great courta, one of tliem 141 feet 
square, find vaulted pa.<:8a^es. On iht.' east 
is a couct 230 feet by lib feet, which had 
arohee on its weatem and northern sidee. 
Human sacrificoe were diecontinned here in 
tho time of — ? 

HELIOPSIS PLATYGLOSSA. Cass. 
Syn. of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. 

HBLIOTROPB or Bloodstone, a qnarts- 
ose mineral which occara abundantly in the 
traprock.s of the Dekhan. 
• HELIOTROPE, floweriticr plants, should 



Khertik, Kberbcck 

Karboc-al-aswad. A* 
Noiswurtel, Dan 
KaUkatki, Du&. UiMi). 1 Kherbeck um Sial^ 
Black Hellobore Ewo. ' 
Christmas RoM^ 
HelJ«boro, Fk. 



Fon. 



Helleboro, 
Kataka-mhini ka- 

tonmi, Saks. Tah.Tii 
Calmaaa. Bmt 



0nder the native names, two kinds of M> 

lobore whidi are commonly met with in the 

Indian hnzaars are brought fw>ni Ncpac! 
atid the Red S. h. The roots ot both plaint" 
arc used in xiietlicine, they are mucL used bj 
carriers, and (Nsoasiomdly by native ]NMb> 
tionurs as a powerful eatbartic in maoincal 
and dropsical cases. The roots of uiie kitd 
oci-ur m {(ieces of four to six inchea, are 
bhick nil t hrough their substance, extenmllj 
of a grayish colour, with nnmeross joiiitl' 
The second variety is in similar pieces bat 
of fi whiter colour intenmlly. Blnck lie!- 
Icboi-e IS indigenous to the Alps, Pjireuws, 
and Apennines, and ia also cnltiTatefl n 
Great Britain. White hellebore grows in 
Switzerland, and the raountainoas parts of 
Germany. — Fanlk. O'Shnughnefity, paft 

HELIOS. The sun god. See Ka. 

HELLENES. See Kelat p. 4(K>. 

HELLENIA ALLUOHAS, Lun. 
of Alpinia allugbas. — Rnncoe. 

HELLENIA GRANDIFLORA. Bin. 



be grown in a soil raoreappi oachiug to sand Syn. of Costus speciosus. 



than olay, easily cultivated in pot«, or the 
flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand 
under gla.ss ; tlicy require to be proteoted 

from the hot winds. 

HELIOTROPIUM, a trenua of plants of 
the Natural order, Bumginacetc, of which 
several specie^ are ^wn in India. 

brevilbliuin. imalnbAriamn. roxburKhiaaan. 

ooromaiidolifinnm marifolinm. scabnim. 

Biipiuuui. 
zoylaaioiun. 



curassavicum. 
europnam. 

indioum. 

linifolium. 



parvitloruin. 
pernTiabuni. 
ramosaiasimum. 
rottleii. 



HELIOTROPIUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
HoL. Hindieum. Lunr. Syns. of Tiaridinm 
indioum.— fleAm. 

HELIX, a genus of land snails very nume* 
rons in India. See Helicidop. 

HELL, amongst jews, christians, maho- 
medans and bindus, a place of after punish- 
ment to which the souls of wicked people 
are sent. Mahomedans caU it by the Hebrew 
and Arabic term Jahanam — tho hindoos 
Narakam. Amongst the Japanf;so Gokuja, 
or Hell, or as it is otherwise called Kuja, 
is the cage. By this they mean their prison, 
which stands about the middle of the town, 
at tho rnrnor of a descending street.— 
iory ot Japan Vol. I. p. 261. • 
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HELLENIC OR Pehisgie Grseki. flu 

Gi-ceks : India pp. 3I*i, 314, 

HELLUS, ouo of the Coleoptera of Bag 

Kon£f. 

HELLWATER, a narcotic spirit dirfl* 
led in Java from the fleshy part (tf ^ 
fruit of .Arcii'ra saccharifera, 

HELMAND. the Etymandcr of thecl«ssi« 
and Ua^tuniat of the Vendidad, rises in tlj* 
southern slopes of the Kouen-lun momito 
near the Kalu Pass. It bus, near it, the tuvn 
of Btanian 10 000 and Cabul 6,400 feetabore 
the sea; Koh-i-Baha peak 17,(M)0 and it» 
cour.sc is S. Westerly, receiving tributanw 
which rise near Caudahar, the lattarhi** 
being 3,480 feet. It is sepantsd from 
valley of the Indus by a meridional cbi»n 
that runs from near the Koh-i-Baba 
due south the Indian Ocean. The Helm*"* 
takes a S. W. direction and in its oonm^ 
ceives the rivers that pass Candahar. The 
Helmund is vcrv rapid, especially in wmief 
after the fiooda.' At Girishk it is fro™.*'^2 
to ninety yards wide. Its whole course is 
miles. Rising in tiie Pughman itag* 
94P 40', Ion. 680 2'; - at an etowbon <rf 
10,07G feet above the sea, it runs westerlv W 
Pullaluk ; and northwesterly into *b«^*' 
moon marshy lake, and thai of Dok-i-T** 
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HELOPID^. 

by namerons cbannelfl. At 25 m. below 
Girishk it receives the Urgundiib, 450 m. ; 
At Girishki 350 m, from suarce, iia banks 
are aboat 1,000 yards apart bat in npring 
it spreads beyond these limits ; depf.h 10 or 
12 feet, with a rapid onrrent. At PuIIaliik 



HEMIDACTYLUS. 
HBMA PUSHPAKAMU. Til. MicheUa 

oh a ni paca. — Linn . 

HELR.A, Hind. Boerbaavia olegans. 
HEMAPUSHPICA, S. or paeboha sdavi 

mollH. Jasminarri chrysantbemam, R. 

IIEMATORNIS. The Cheola esgle of 



it w.vj crossed by Christin, who found it, ' Ceylon, ia a diiferent bird from Homiitornis 



at tlie end of March, 400 yards wide, and 
very deep. The Persian anthers generally 
write ita name SS Heirnuiud. It flows 



tliroujfh Seistan, part of which arid province ! Ceyhm p. f^^. 



cheela of the Dekkau, moHt probably tbe 
Faloo bide of Horsfield of Java and Sumatra. 
TenuanVg Skelchet of the Naiuntl Hitkrg of 



IS fertilized by its streams, and cunpties it- 
self luto the lake of Zorab. Pottinger says, 
•boat two days journey for a horsnnaa to 
the westward of Dooshak, it forms a lake, 
wliich, at some seasons overflows its haTjks, 
tlo as to extend eii^lity or ninety miles in 
letigtli, and thirty or forty in breadth. 
Tbe Etynander of the anotents is a 6ne 
river, and is tlie only one between the Tigris 
aii'l the Indns to which these words can bo 
applied. After the junction of several small 
•trcama coming from Koh-i-buha, situated 
at a short distance west of Kabnl, it runs 
from uorth-east to soath>west a length of 
twT htrndi-ed parasangfK ; tit fir?>t. in a deep 
chanoel through 8carjH?d rocks, its bed 
obstmcted .by enormous blocks, through 
tlionoutsinoas oonntry of the Piu^psmisus 
>uliabit«d by Hasarah Pnsht koh. At 10 
12 panisangs nl>ove Ghirisk it begins to 
flov 07er a sandy and gravelly bed and 
throagh a flat coantry with a cbnnQei less 
confiiied. It is then tnmed to aoooont, and 
irngatea by artificial means the meadows 
ii'id arable laud in its vicinity, until, nearly 
exliaiwted by the soil, it reaches at its ex- 
((Wie limit on the sonth the McKhila-Seis- 
f^^Q. or lake of Seistao. Several inhabited 
>^>aQds, and Nome of them, like Kaleb-i- 
^^^t, fortified, are in the middlo of the 
tttream, tbe aspect of whicli from one ex- 
^^outy to the other is pictaresqae and somo- 
ti nes majestic. — Malcolm* JliHory <^ Fenia 
1 '^l. I p, 3 PoUinger's imveUiBdoochistan and 
S«»ui«p 316 Verritir Jaum, pp. 428, 420. 
See Aria Palus. 

HBLHSMAN. .Exa. 
SibiiBi. Hind. I Joramndi. Maiat. 

Sikani, is from Sokhan, a helm, sokhani a 
iielmHman 

HELOT, modem India is largely inhabit- 
e<i by bindos proper and helots or out castes 
who hare become completsly or partially 
amalgamated into bindn society. The en- 
PWior helot classes, all over northern India 
•oltivate to a cfinsiderablo extent either on 
their own aooonnt or as the servants of 
Mhcrs— .Vr. Cimpbdl. 

HELOIMD^, one of the Poleopteift of 
uoog-Kong. 



HHiMAVETY, See Orizasativn. 
HEMBAKO. The Tibetan name of tho 
territory in Ladak, which the Kaabmirians 
call Dras. See fudia p. 337. 

HRMHAH, Paxjab. Ulmns campestris. L. 
II Eil E 1 )( ) IJ N See Samnrcand. 
IIEilEHOCAi.LIS FULVA. 
Browu Day Lily. E.v'o. j Nargus, Oool-nurgas. HiND. 

Narcissus of India cultivated as a flower* 
tng plant. The Narcissus fistalosns is also 
cultivated in European gBrdens.-~67ei». Med. 

Top. p. 189. 
IIEMECERCUS, a genus of burds of tbe 
Jt^am. PicidsQ. 

StUh/am. Campephilenae, 6 gen. 16 sp. 

viz., 1 Campephilns, 2 Hemicercus, 4 Ho- 
milophns, 3 Cbrysooolaptes, 'Z Brachypte- 
ru.s, Ti^ 

Sub-fam. Geoininee, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Qeeinns, 1 Gaeinoolns, 8 Meiglyptes, 

3 Mieropternus. 

Snfi-f.nii. Picinro, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
L Uryocophus, 14 Picns. 

Silb-ftnn. Pienmnino}, 2 gen. 8 sp. vis.^ 
1 Picunnni.s, 2 Sasia, 

Snb'/nm. Yunviuse, 1 gen. 1 sp. vis., 
1 Yunx tnrqnilhi. 

Sub-Jam. Indicator iua), 1 gen. \ sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xaathonotns. See Birds, page 
470. 

HEMICHROMIS a genus of fishes. 

Fam. 5 Clironudos a.s undor. 

(Jen. 2 Ktroplos, 15 Chromia, 2 Sarothoroilmi. 4 
HMniohromia, 17 Acara, 1 Tbomp«,26 Heroe, I Mo< 
' Honauta, 1 l\'tenia, 2 Uam, 1 IIyfj:ro(riirniB, i Ciclila* 
Q Creniciclila, 3 ChajtobraticbuK, 2 Mctitjps, 7 Satano* 
perca, 1 Gaofdiagas, 1 Symphyiodon, 1 Pterophyllimi. 

HBMIOTCLIA, a genus of moderate 
sized trees of Ceylon. H. Gkrdneri. Thw.^ 
not very abundant : H. lanccolata. Thta.^ 
grows at Caltara, Ceylon, and U. sepiaria. 
W. ^A.,' Weera-gasB.' Singh., ia abundant 
in the hot drier parts in UM Peninsula of 
the island. 287. W. Ir. 

HEMIDACTYLUS TIIIKDRUR. a pretty 
little white and spotted lizard of Labuan. It 
is one of the Craickotidfle, a natural family 
of Saurian Reptiles, belonging to Gray's 
Snb-ordor Paohyglossa, and the Nyctisanra. 
The following is a list of the species of 
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HEMIDACTYLUS TllIDKUS. 

Asiutiu Guukutidaj, with ihu luuulititia they ' 
inhabit. ' 

JEdnra marmorata, tho Murblcd JEdartx. Nurth 
AiisTcalia. 

JE. I liuiiidifer, tho Lowogo-Spotted JBdam, Wost 

AuHtraliii. 

Diplodauiylus vittaitts, tlw Tellow-Crowiwd Viflo- 

dootyle. Australia. 
D. oriiAtus, tho BuAiitifiil Diplodnctylo. 
1). ocoUatUM.tho Kyo»l Diplodiictylo. West Am 
D. m a n n om t i My the Marbl«d DipUidaotjle. 

lia. 

D bilineatus, tlio Two Lined Diplodnctylo. 
D. linoatus, the Lined Dipludaotyle. Cape of Qoud 
Hope. 

D. Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyio. 
Phyllodacstylas pulcher, the Phyllo<lu'ctyle. 
P. tttberoaUtua, the Large-TiilHjrelod Hhyllodaotylo. 
rt\ oilictylus GtH.-ko, the Fau-Fuot. Ki^ypt. 
Uruplates Uiabriadu, the Famooantrata. '^ffi'l'gatr- 
car. 

U. liumtoi^ the Sliarp-Tuilod Fnmooantimta. 
CaudiverlMcm Peruviana, the Caudiverbera. Peru. 
Hemidaotjivs trihednu, the Triangnlar'Tabercled 

Uomidactyle. 
U. maoa\»tiu, the Spotted Itomidaotjle. 
H. Brodkai, Brooke's Hemidiictylo. 

H. deprossu^. the Groovo-Tuilcil Iloraldactylo. 

H. verruculutuii, the Warty Hcmidactj le, bkores of 

the Mediterranean ; Egypt. 
H. fnsciatus, tho fiandod He>ni Ik * ylc 
IL llabouia, the Bnuiliaa Ueuiid iuiylo. BrasiL 
H. uieroatoriM, the Vanderingr Hemidaotyle. 
11. frcuatna, the Stmakod HeniidiM-tylo. Ceylon 
11. Losohouaullii,L«'!ichenault'B Uomidactyle.Coylon. 
H.TittMtaa» the Streaked Cheeked Uamidactjle. 

Borneo. 
II. Boliii, Boll's Hemidactyle. 
D. Gamotii, Garnot'.s Doryure. SoBthSea Ishuids. 
Plutyurus St-bnt-idc! innus, tho Platyurc. Java. 
Loicorus uruaiii.s, liiu Baoded Leiurug. Wciit Africa. 
CrossuruB craudivorbera, tho CrosHunia. * 
Boltalia flublipvis. the Bultalia. Ii.dia. 
Peripia Peronii, Peron's I'cripa. Mauriiius. 
Peropua mutilutuH, the Pei*opun. Manilla. 
Thocunyx Soycliellonsis, the SeyolieUo Gecko. Is* 

landfl of Seychelles. 

Plentadactylns Davuucelii, Duvauoers Pendacfylc. 

India: Calcutta. 
P. Leachiaaus. Loaoh'a Gecko. 
Oeoko Tenia, the Gecko. India. 
G. Rcevesii, Ueeve's Gocko Gecko. China, 
G. Chinensia, tke Japan. China and Japan. 
6. Honarohn^ the Amhoyna Gceko. Borneo. 
G. Smithii, Dr. A. Smith's Gecko. ' Prince of Wales, 

Island. 

O. bmttatns, the Donble Streaked Cteeko. 

Amydosaurus ItigubriH, the Sombre (Jecko. 
Gohyra oceanica, the Ooeauio Gdiyra. Islands in 
the Pscifia 

G AustraliH, tho Swan BivcT Gt'byra. Swan River. 
Ptyohuzuou homalooephala, tho Fringed Troo-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarcntola Mauriana. the Tarcntola. Kir>'pt. 

T. .^iryptiaca, the Egyptian Tarentota. Egypt. 

T Delalandii, Laland's Tarantola. Madeira; West 

CcMist of Afric.'u 
T. Buruoeiisis, tho Bomean Tarontola. Bomea. 
Phelsuma C^pedianns, Laoepede's Phelsttma. 3lba- 

ritius. 

Farhydactylus ooollatus, the £jed Gecko. Capo of 
Good Hope. 



HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. 

P. niaculatus, the S]KJtted Pacbydactylo. Soatk 
Africa. 

P. elegana, tho Elej^ant Pachyda< tylt' South Africs. 
SphuDfodactyluasputator, tho Banded Spharodtctjia 

South Ameiioa. 
6. ponotatissimos, the Lined Spkacodsotjls. Miitr 

nique. 

8. fautaaticos, the Bladc-Hoaded SphnodM^h 

South America. 
S. ni^punetatus, tho Blttck-Dottod Sphserudactjie 

South America. 
S. ftiohardsouiiBichardson's SphH;nMlactyl& Amena 
Nanltiuus pacificus, tho Pacific Naultiatu. Ket 

Zealand. 

N. elegaus tho Kakariki. New Zealand. 

yii, the long-Toed Kakariki* 
Eublupharia Hardwiokii, llaidwiel 

Peuaog, Chittagong* 
Goniodaotylos Timorcnais, Boie's AiigiiIv>Ttrf 

Lizard. Imlia. 

G. alboanguUria, the White-Tliroated Aogolsr-Tbil 
Lisard. Sontti Anerlea. 

G. ocellatua, tho Eyed Ant^ular-Totnl LhnriL 16h*e" 
Cyrtudxiciylus, marmoratu^tho JUarbledCyriodsttj* 

Java, Philippine Islands. 
C. puIchelluK, the Beautiful Cyrtodactylo Sipppa 
Ueterooota Kundallii, the Bomean Hetmaola 

Bonieo 

Phyllurus platuras. White's Phylhire. AsHwHi 
P. Miliusii tbu Thick-Tailed Phylluro. 
P. inermis, the Spineless Phyllars. Anstrslta 
Stenodactyloa giittatil% Wilkinson's 8tsiMdaol|h 

Egypt. 

IIEMIDKSMUS JNDICUS. BUik 

R. Brown W. Ic Contr. 

Soiil&x aapora | Asclepiaa pModonn. 

Periplooa Indies, iraids; | Beeb. ear. litiMii> 



Unuutamnl, Bbxo. Hikd. 

Kural, „ 
Muckwy, Due. 
Indian, Sarsaparilla, E.no. 
Country Saraaparilla, „ 
Magraba, HlXD. 
Naru nindi, Mai kal. 

Shudipa, Sank. 



Tl 



us 



IrimuSQ, Siy«>' 
Nunnari, 

Gadi Sagandki : iWh 
Sufrandhi ; W*- 
SuKancihi ; %0p!^ 
pala,PaiaCUttM- 

di-ru, Telia SocM- 
dhipola Til 

is a roratnon plant, all over tlw 
ludiau i^euiusula. The rout is loug 
slender, with few mmifioBlionB, cofendwidi 
ni8t*coloiired very fragrant bark, the odov 

remaiiiing after drying, and Ktmngly w 
Rcmbling tliat of new mown liay. The moli 
have long been employeil on the Maditf 
coast as a snbstitnte tot itantaparills* 
have been also used in England and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O'Shanghnosst's 
trials wore mnnorous and satisfiicfory. Il^ 
diuretic oporaiion is very rcraurivable ; two 
onnoes infosed in a pint of water md sUov* 
cd to cool wa8 the quantity nsually employ- 
ed daily, and by such do.scs tlie discbsnn? 
of nrine wa.^ gonorally trebled or quadropW 
It al8o acted a.s a diaphoretic and tonic, 
SO increased the appetite that it becaiM* 
nio.st popular remedy in bis hospital, the j«" 
tients thcnisi'lves entreating its adminifira- 
tion and continuance. Tho taste and snifil 
oftht: infusion ai-c balmy aud sweet i 
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nsed it with the most decided benefit in ' CalHdea stockerin.^, <&c., &o Of the aqnatie 

nnraerons cases of the description in which ' species, the gi^'antic *' • - - 



pareaparilla is generallj piveu ; indeed he 
toanAtn the activity of his medicine to 
be mach more decided than thai of sana- 
parilla iK«^elf. The nnnnt^mnl can be pnrw 
chased in Calcutta of £^!iod qnjility at from 
twoto fonr annas the neer. No g-ood analy- 
iis hM yet been made of this drug. A 
volatile acid is described by Mr. CNuden of 
l.oiiilon as hiivinj^ l)oen obtained from the 
.Srnilax a-'^pera, under which name it. is 
lliought H. indicus became the snbject of liis 
experiineBta. This ia howerer as yet doubt- 
faL It occurs in bandleti, about a foot 
find .1 hrilf long ; Rmell fragrant, endnring; 
fracture white ; boiled in water, vapour very 
agreeable. It is a perfect sabstitnte for sarsa- 
ptrina. But as mnch of its Tirtnea depend 
on a volatile principle, nnnntamnl sbdnld 
not be employed in decoction, as long boil- 
ing dissipates the active ingredient. Dr. 
O'SliaiighnesHy says the infusion is a fragrant 
»nd highly effeotaal alterative and diuretic, 
f f ^at service in secimdary, venereal affeo- 
tiona and chronic rheumatism. It is in every 
f^^pect a perfect substitute for sarsaparilla.— 
^Sk«ughne$8)/ Dispensary page 456. Bern. 
f Wm. p. 279. 301. 

HBUGTBfMA MACliEODII, Gnjf ? 
Cordia aradeodii, Ifootfr 
Botb. Til. f Doyn gra. Riv o. ? of Jobbnlporo. 
This tree is abnndant in the Qodavery 

•"rests near Mahadfopore : it does not ex - 
tead down to the Ci rears. It is found near 
Wtrnngul. It is also iudigeuoua to the 
JoWmlpore foresta, where it is called." Deyn- 
»n. Pr. Griffith described *'Hemigyinna 
Macleodii." fnun dried .'specimens and thought 
twt the leaves were opposite (instead of 
Ritcmate) otherwise his description and na- 
tive name agree. It yields a very beantifal 
jv^d which would answer as a substitute 
lor maple for picture frames, 4c.— Oiwteia 

HBMIGTR0S4 TRICHOCARPA^n,, ., 
ft moderate sized tree of which one variety 
frrows in the Central Province of Ceylon 
°ptoan elevation of 3,000 f.-et ; another 
T*^ety grows in the hot. drier parts of the 
wUnd—nw. Fn. PL Zeyl i. p. k. 

HEMIONITIS CORDIPOLIA. In Ten- 
na«Henm, near the sea shore, this species of 
n^ule fern with cordate fronds is sometimes 
x>r. Mason. 

HEMIPODIUS DUS8UMIBRI. a bird 
fieiontnnstothe family Perdicide. SeeBirds. 

HEMIPTERA, of the Hemipte^s^l 
gnwa occur in India. Anmngst others, are 
^«Kno ocellatus, I»uptoaceli8 mai^iaalis, 



. the gigantic Helostoma Indicnm 
attains a size of nearly three inches. Some 
of them are most attractive in color, a green 
one, often seen on leaves is quite inoffensive, 
if unmolested, but if irritated exhales an 
offensive odour. 

Bugs belong to the Ifemiptora and insects 
known as coffee bugs have in recent years 
attracted mnch attention from fhe anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the coffee 
planting intei-ests, and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which 
seemingly at present they liave no means of 
protecting themselvea— TViMieiiftf Ceylon. 
See Bugs • Tnsf rts. 

HEMIRAMPilL\S, a genus of fishes of 
the Family Scorn bre8ocid{B in which tlio 
genera aire 46 Bdone, 6 Scombresox, 40 
Hemirhamphns, I Arrhamphus, 44 Ex- 

ocoetn??. 

Hcraimmplius macrorhynclios a native of 
the Bay of Bengal, near Pondichery, has an 
elongated body and probosois like member 
proceeding from its month. 

Hemiramphns Rnsselli, Cuv. and Yal. 
Toda pendek (Pendek, sliort.) Tlie ]\ralays 
thus denominate all the species of Hemi- 
ramphns, to distinguish them from those of 
Belone (Toda) of the Malays. At Pinanff 
this species is numerous at all seasons, but 
larger individoals occur at irrognlar intervals. 
They appear at Kuropean tahle« under the ap- 
pellation of " Guard fish."— OiiKfir. Eartwui 

HE.MITRAGUS JEMLAICUS a maml 
mal of the goat tribe. See Caprece : AUmma- 
lia. 

HBMITRAGDS QUADRIMAMMIS 
Honos. Syn of Capra jemlaica.-H«,„.' 

HEMLOCK. Coninm mnculatnm. 
^OHh, II KB. I Rash, Hkb 

a poisonous plant, of Europe, preparations 
from w hiob are used in medicine. See Co- 
ninm. 

HEMP. Cannabis sativa.— Lmn. var, 0. 
Indiea. 

A a. iGsnja, Mamt. 



Hamp, Dasi. 

SnrnF Bm.Ous Hijn) 

Kinmjp, Himittp, Dl T. 

Cbanvre, Pg. 

Haof, n«it 

Kannabis^ Ga. 

Connpe. It 
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Konopo, 

Konnpli, B„B^ 
Konopol, 

Bhangtt, Gangica, SaAs. 

Caaamo, Sr. 

in tne export commerce of India, hemp 
a term applied to the fibres of several 
distinct plants, all of them valuable as cor- 
dage materials. The true hemp of Europe 
IS the fibre of the Cannabis sativa of botan! 
Mts, whioh is chiefly grown in Russia and 
IS sent to the other European ooimtries for 
cordage, canvas and toweUiag. Hemp ap- 



is a 
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pears to bo a plant of the Persian region, 
where it is Kubjeclod to great cold in win- 
ter, and to considemble heat in ennuner. 
It is however diffiealt to say of what oonn- 
try the plant is a native : Willdejiow snyH 
Porflia ; Gmeiiu sayH Tai-tary ; while Tlmii- 
berg foand it in Japan. It has thns been 
able to Iravol westerly into Earope, and 
easterly into Japan ; so that the variet icR 
produced by climate h:ivo by Rome bceii 
tliought to bo diNtinct HpeciOii, the European 
beiog called C. sativa, and the Indian G. 
indiea. It is believed to be originally a 
native nf Asia and it^ Greek aud Latin 
name Cannabis is supposed to be dei ivod 
from the Arabic " Kinnnb." Hergdotus 
meniaons it as a Soytbian plant. Bieberstein 
net with it in Tanria and tiie Caaeasian 
region. It is well known in Bokhara and 
Persia, ami is abundant in the Himalaya. In 
Britain tlie prices of the cleaned Hbrc range 
from £15 to £45 the ton and in the jhuvh 
1847 to 18r>l, the import s into Britain rang- 
ed between 40,.">78 to 5:i,0(»3 tons annually. 
These quautitiea are stilted from Pooh-'s 
Statistics of commerce but Dv. Roylo gives 
the foUowing as the qnantities of hemp im- 
ported into the United Kingdom 



• 


1M7 






1860 j 1861 


FrmnRiuwit\,Cwi 
„ Rritith ter- 
rItoriM la Bmi 
IndiM 


185,788 




641,548 


614^ 671.118 

i 





Since the year 1855, in oonsequence of 
a war with Hnssia, true hemp has been 

more lnrg«dy produced iti ndu r countries, 
antl other tibrcs have l>efn utilized, so that 
many fibrea have come to be known in coni- 
sieree nnder this name, and the Taine of all 
other fibres is estimated from' their greater 
or lesser r«"seniblaiu*o to hemp, nnd espe« i- 
ally to lluHsian henip. Thonirh ^rown ("or 
the commercial purposes ol Europe, princi- 
pally in Rnsitia, it is common in E^rypt^ 
Turkey and erexy part of Asia, but while in 
European ronntries it is eidlivated only for 
its lii^neons fibre, so extensively employed in 
the manufacture of the strongest ropes, and 
of coarse bnt strong kinds of cloth, in ad- 
dition to its fibrona prodncts,' it is muob cal- 
tivated in the oriental conntries to obtain 
the intoxicatintf leaves, called ' Gauja,' from 
which * Bhanj;' and *' subjeo" arc produced, 
and the resinoos substance, called * ohnrms.' 
The mode of cultivating for each of its 
products is however different. The plant 
requires exposure to light and air, and is 
therefore town thin or transpkuted out 
wben it is coltiyated for its resinous and I iSi—tt 
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intoxicating secreiion, while the ijniwili 
of fibre is proniot«)d by shade and moistore, 
which are procured by thick sowing. 

Hemp is an annnal plant from 3 (o 10 
feet hifjh, with the males and females en 
seperate stems. The finest quality of lietup 
and tliat which brings the highest pricty 
being sold at 50s. per ewt., when the W 
Russia brings only 47 shilUngs, comesfrora 
Italy, thon<:li French, English and Iri h 
hemps are much esteemed. The liassiia 
henrp grows be^t in a friable soil of mndmto 
richness. Hemp is grtmn everrwhew 
throuf^hont India, and in the Himajajaop 
to 10,(iUO tet't, and with car« in the sc'f^- 
lion o( the soil aud in it.B preparation, it 
might be made soccessfnlly to oompde viil 
the Russian, Polish and Italian heoft- 
Dr. Koxluir^h's opinion is fuvomMp :«I0 
it,s cull ivuLion in the i)lains, aiul Dr. Rojle 
recommends itn cultivation both durnigtlif 
rainy and the cold weather aeason, the Istln- 
being sosimilurto that of the summer cDttuM 
of Eiiropt'Hii counti-ies nnd points t^' K 'bi!- 
cund and neij^'hbouriiig bilU as welisotttd 
for its extension. 

It is from its possessing a remsrbU; 
tough kind of woody tissue capable of brine 

raanufiw'fnrt'd into linen and cordage, tJa* 
hemj) is bi'si known ; aud tor its £jf)od qn*!'- 
ties iji this respect it is unrivalled airn'O^ 
the many plan i s possesfiing similar properties 
The hemp fibre of India is extensiTelj 
for the niiinnfactaro of twine anfl n 
coarhc cloth, s.u ks and batrs. Tu n Mii^ • 
published by the Madias Government (^^' 
September, 1854 for the express 
of dijx'ctini^ atlentiim to the fibrous |>Wii"^ | 
tions of that presidency, the exports nfepf''^ 
as vuluetl at the follow intr sums, in tlifn>- i 
pectivo years from I H47 \4j J b.V2, exrlurtni?; I 
Coir and Coir rope. The year seleetsdahtn't | 
in consequt'nei' of the published accoinit'"'^ 
the thi-< e IVeNideneies. being ineomplfto. ; 
that in which the exports were the suislii'^^ 

Hemp. 
.Bs. 19,819 
23,242 
23,076 
10,577 
40,683 

The following are the values of the hmf^ 
coir, and coir rope exported from Msdfs**' | 
shown by the Sea Custom Returns. j 

Coir and Coir 



1847^... 

1848-49... 
1840-50 

1850- 51... 

1851- 62..., 



1» 



1847—48 

1819—50 
1850—61 



Hemp. 

...li),819 
2S,34S 
23,076 
10^77 
46.68S 



Rope. 
Rs. 

27.937 
1.88.617 
2,08,704 
2.46,852 
2,42,019 



47.75« 
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ITocler tbc gtmeral title hemp incladin^ 
soon and jute, from India, and thiit known 
as Mitnilla hemp, the quaubitiee received iu 



£ritaiu wore Sks under. 










JIT m*Vm 






Tlussi<i 


parts 






Tons. 


Tons. 


Tona. 




89,229 


81.442 


64.671 


]8S8 


27,1 1>8 






I8S3 


41,8i» 


81,323 


G3,142 


Total 




79,281 


181,527 




... 8.4oai 


' SS^87 


eO|609 



RnniA supplied eonmdenbly more than 
Inlf the entire importattoxi, reuicing in one 

jf ir, npon 42,000 tons at peace pricea,fave- 
Tri-r\n<r £3 '» j>er ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,'!>OU,OUO. Iu the Uimalajas, the irue 
hemp fibre is separated for eoononio pnr- 
1 and was oxj)ort.ed from India to Eng- 
iiad (luring the last war. At the Madras 
Kxhibition of 1 f 55, the best and cleanest 
sample was sent from Nellore : thia plant 
does not thrive in Southern India 80 well as 
in the Tsorth-West Provinoes, and the colder 
parts of Beuijal ; it'tlicro produces a strong 
fibre suited for eordagu aiid weaving, but in 
Soatbem India the hbru deteriorates, and 
bi little strength, it grows best at altitudes 
of 8 to 7000 feet. 

In China, hemp is cultivated in the pro- 
vinces north of the Meiling, but the plant 
aiao grows in Fuhkien ; the grass cloth made 
frm it is not so mneh nsed for common 
'Iresses as cotton -and silk. There are three 

plants which prodnce a fibre made info cloth | odour Agreeably narcotic — the whole plant 
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qnently scraped off and kneaded into balls 
which KoU at from five to six rupees the seer. 
A still liner kind, the Momeea or waxen 
churrus, is collected by the baud in Kipal, 
and sells for nearly doable the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal,the leathern attiro 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered 
on the skins of naked coolies. In Persia, it 
is stated by Mirza Abdul liussac, that the 
Charms is prepared by pressing the lesinoos 
plant on coarse cloths, and then scnapingit 
from these and melting it in a ,pot with a 
little warm water. He considers the Chur- 
ms of Herat as the best and most powerful 
of all the varieties of the drag. It is said 
also j;hat when the bhang leaves are picked 
otl' and the stalks remain, the little knots 
which occur wherever a loaf issaes from the 
stem, are picked and eoQeoted as gauja aud 
these contuin nuieh resin. 

Gavjah. — The di ied hemp plant which has 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 
been removed, is culled Gaujah. It sells for 
twelve annas to one mpee the aeer in the 
Calcutta bazaars. It yields to alcohol 
twcTity per 100 of resinous extract, composed 
of the resin (churrus), and green colouring 
matter (cbloropbylle.) Distilled with a large 
qnanttty of water, traoes of essentikl oil pass 
over, and the distilled liqaor has the power- 
ful narcotic odonr of the plant. The ganjnh 
is sold for smoking chielly. Tlic bundles of 
gaujah are about two feet long and three 
inches in diameter, and contain twenty-fonr 
plants. The colour is dusky green — the 



known at Canton, under this commercial 
name, nz. the Cannabis sativa or hemp the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Sachan, and the Sida tilisfolia near Tien- 
tsiii-fu. A gigantic species of Cannabis 
hemp growini; from ten to fifteen feet in 
bflightisin CAiina a staple summer crop. 
This is chiefly used in making ropes and 
•tring of various size.'^ sucli .irtiules iKjing in 
CTt^at denmnd for tracking the boats up 
rivers and iu the canals of the country. 

Chmmu. — Tn certain seasons and in warm 
ooontries a resinous jnice exudes and con- 
^f^'tes on the leaves, slender stems, and 
riowcrs. Separated and iu masses, this juice 
cuQbtitate.s the churrus of Nipal aud Hin- 
dofltsa, called kirs in Bochara, and to this, 
iype Or basis of all the hemp prepara- 



resinous, aud adhesive to the touch. Accord- 
ing to Ur. If cGanu's notes, the Gauiah con- 
sumed in Bengal is chiefly brongnt from 
Mirzapnr, and Ghazeopur being extensively 
cultivated near Gwalior and in Tirlioot. 
The natives cut the plant when in flower, 
allow it to dry for three days, and then lav 
it in bundles averaging one seer weighty whi<m 
are' distributed to the licensed dealers. The 
best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
Biiurtpore, aud it is al^o cultivated, of good 
quality in a few gardens round Caloatta. In 
Jessore, the drug is known to be produced 
of excelleitf rjuality, ami to a VWy consider* 
able extent ot cultivation. 

Bhang. — The larger leaves aud capsules 
without stalks are odled ** Bang, Subsee, or 
Sidhee.'* They are nsed for making an in- 



tions. are the powers of these drugs attribu- | toxicating drink, for sinolviii'j, mtkI in <ho 



table. In Central India, the Snugor terri- 
tory and Nipal, churrus is collected during 
^ hot season, men clad in leathern dresses 

run through the hemp-fieUl:^, brushing against 
tho plant with all possible violence ; the soft 
re&ia adheres to tUo luaUieri aud is subse- 



conserve or confection termed Mjijoon. iJang 
is cheapec than gaujah, aud though less 
powerfot ifr sold aft sudb a low price that 

for one pice enough can be puchased to in- 
toxicate a *' habituated person." Sidhee, 
Subjco, and Dang (sjaouomous) are used 
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■with Wftfcr as a drink, wliich is tlinq propnr- 
ed: — About three tola weight (o4o Iroy 
grains) are well washed with cold water, then 
rubbed to powder, mixed with black pepper, 
cncambcr, and melon seeds, sutrar, half a 
pint of milk, and an equal qnantity of \vat«r. 
This is considered sufiicient to intoxicate a 
habituated person. Half the qnantity is 
eaoogh for a novice. This composition is 
chiefly nsed by the mahomedana of the bet- 
ter clfvascfl. Tho same qnantity of Sidheo is 
washed and ground, mixed with black pep- 
pr, and a quart of cold water added. This 
18 chrank at one sitting. This is the favonrite 
beverage of the liindu'^ who pmctico this 
vice, cspocirilly the Brijobassi and many of 
the Rajpootaua soldiery. (H'tV/utm*' Muldle 
Kingdom, p. lOG, PowelVt Hand-hook 296. 
(yShanghnesgy, p. 682. ) 

Sunn In nofices of Indian fibres we fre- 
quently meet with tlu) word iSuiin, as indi- 
cating a particular kind of Indian fibre. 
Sometimes lire find it called Indian Hemp : 
and wo may often see hemp enumerated as 
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and is that usually mentionetl In the exports 
from Calcutta under the name of hemp, bat 
also as Sunn. The plant may be distingoisli* 
ed bj its flowenr being of a bright yeUov 
colonr, and of the form of the pea and oftbe 
laburnnm, while the leaves are entire aad 
lanceolate. 

The Ambaree. — (Hibiscos cannabiniu) 
Mesta paat of Bengal, and Palnngoo of Mad- 
ras, is also very generally cultivated all cm 
India, and export<>d of very good <]uality 
from the west side of that country. Ita leaves 
are both entire and lobed, its flowers si« 
larc^e, and in shape resemble those of tfat 
mallow, tho hollyhock, and tho cotton plnn*, 
of a sulplinr yellow colour with a dark browa 
centre. Tho fibre of this plant is like thai 
of Jnte, sometimes called paat, and sJso In- 
dian hemp. It is often confounded with 
that of tlu* Sunn, as it is one of the kinds of 
Uiown hemp of Bombay, thouf^h the two 
plants difl'ur much from each other. 

The strength of Jibree is a point of very 
great conseqncnce. The difference is 



one of the exports from India. At other ' 8treni,'th between tho best and ordinary Ra$- 



timcs the same or another fibre is mentioned 
by the name of brown hemp. These various 
names are sometimes applied to the fibre of 
one or of two difiercnt. plants, or are em- 
ployed to distinjTuish tho fibre of three dis- 
tinct plants all of which are grown for 
their fibres, and have been, and might be ex- 
ported from India, though only two of them 
are now usually to be found among tho ex- 
ports. In tho exports from the dillercut 
Presidencies of India, it is very difiicult to 
distinguish these different kinds of fibre, in* 
asmnmi as the same name, hemp, is applied 
to the exports from all tho three Presiden- 
cies ; but speaking generally, the Sunn (Cro- 
talaria jancea) is chiefiy exported from all 
the three Presidencies, and one kind of 
Brown hemp (Hibiscus cannabinns), along 
-with the other kind, Taag, from Bombay.— 
{Ro;/Ie Fih. PL p. ^52.) 

Jubbulpore hemp ia being extensively culti- 
Tated and already established as an article 
of commerce in India and highly esteemed 
by good jndges in Brit^iin. 

Sunn Hrmpf fCrotalaria jnncoa\ oalicHl 
also, Sunuub, Wuckoonar, Shanal or Jute 
gramee, is largely onltivated in the Madras 
Presidency for the manufacture of rope, 
string and gunny bags. This fihrt; is not so 
strong as many others, i)ut it is well suited 
for the manufacture of gunny bags and 
paper, and is sometimes sold as Jnte. The 
fibre of the Snnn or Tan rr (Crolalaria jnn- 
cea) is often called Indian hemp, but in- 
correctly. It is the kind most generally cul- 
tivated all over India on account of its fibre. 



sian liemp is in the proportion of 5 to 4 and 
sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength of the 
best Unssian hemp to the best Sonn bean § 
proportion of G to 4. 

Dr. lioyle liad e<jual weights and equal 
lengths of seveml of Indian fibres taken, 
their ends tied and fixed in a vice, and thm 
the nmnber of pounds ascertained witk 
which each broke. In these experiments St. 
Petersbnrgh clean Hemp, broke with 160 lb. 
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A fibro Irom Travaucoro, 1 

called Wuckoo j 

Yercum fibre... ... 

Jubbnlpore Hemp 

China grass, from China, 

Kheea fibre or Chins') 
grass, from Assam, ... j 

Wild Rheea, also from I 
Assam .. ... ... i 

Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Hiinalava<, 
bore 400 lb. without breaking. Amoug>! 
thirteen samples of the 9>inoh rope, the Dey 
rah hemp stood tlie liftli in stviMigth and tli«t 
twelfth in chisticity. But hemp of far 
greater strength is produced in the nativs 
bills of the plant. Mr. Williams, of Jubbul- 
pore, gave to Dr. Roylc, in tho year 1853, i 
sample of hemp, which he stated had beo i 
forwarded to him by D F. Macleod, Ksq., 
as the produce of Kote Kangra, in the Sik.x 
Himalaya. This, Dr. Royle has called Xoti 
Kangra hemp, not breaking with aweif^k 
of 4001b., when China-grass from Assam 
broke with 3*011). ami Petersburg hem > 
with only ICOlb. It appeared to all the prac- 
tical men who examined it, as the stron^peafc 
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HENERY. 

fibre with which they wore neqnainted. Dr. 
Jameson himself had brought Kote Kangni 
Imnp to Mr. Macleod's notice, not pro- 
docei in the Kan^ra district, bnt in Kooloo 
aod Lahoal, whieh are a little farther in the 
interior. — Eoijle, fibrous plants, j). 277. 
Mm. Agri-Uortic. Soc, iii, pp. 224-227. 
Drt. ]M. Fl. Ind. Voigt.^Royle'a Fibrous 
PlitiOt, p. 277, 3"»2. O'Shniujhn^-s^n Bewjal 
h spengnnj, p. 582. . Mr. PavvlTs HdU'^hoi^k 
K'-'inoinic Products Fanjnb p. 2l>6 J/(Tr/- 
r i3 Eihih. of 1857. Jur. Reports. Cat Calc. 
I r StAift. of 1862 FortwMB Tea dhtrict* p. 
WHllmnt Middle KitujJovi, \t. \0C). Vr. Ste- 
wart Pun'iah Plants : Birdwood Bombay Fro* 
}J, -Col loch. 

liKMP, DfcKHANL Eng. also Hemp 
letred hibisoos. Hibisons cannabinng. 

HEMP SBED, and oil. 
8nnn-ki*biiig, Himd. | Chenivi, Fa. 

The seeds of the Cannabis saliva, var. C. 
lndica,are albuminous and oily, and entirely 
devoid of all narcotic properties. They are 
crushed for oil- the Gannja yennai, Tamil, 
iamany parts of the couatfjr. In Rossia. tho 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, but it 
is unknown to the natives of India. At tho 
^>Udm Exhibition of Iboo, three specimens 
vera exhibited, one of a deep groeu colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green, sent 
I^rLieat. HawkM, and the third in the 
JiadpHs Tariff. 

HEMUZ. Glz. also Uomuj. Guz. Hind. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HENBANE SEED. 

Binr-ul-biing, I Adas, Jat. 

Bung, Sikran, 1 HyosciamusBigor 

Uroianikou, Ak. 1'lkh, | .seniina. Lat. 

Kiiorasani { Achia pedas, Malay. 

^jvain, Dlk. Guz. HiN'n, I Klmnisajii, Sivfiii. 

^uaqoiaine, Fb. Khurasaoi uniam, Tam. 

ttlMkroat, Gas. | 

The Reeds of the henbane plant have the 
f>'l ur of the plant and an oleaginous bitter 
^te; an oil is obtained from the seed. 
Hyosciamus — Fnulhier. 

HENDERSON. Dr. of the Bengal Medi- 
c»l Service, travelled in disguise as a Sjed 
from Lodiana, 183', ;ind pas.sed by way of 
Mundi, Zanskar or Lahul to Imdak, and Is- 
^■'do, desceuding over the dangerous pass 
' i Alanipilah and by^nrail or Astor to 
Goryo and Kashmir He again travell«Ml to 
^■r and Bajawur, but was tliere plund(n*ed 
dud he returned to Lahore, where he died of 
fe^erm February 1836. Ho was the lir-st 
! 1 ctor oftbe Agra Bank. 

HKN;D0N, see Baffles. 

HtlNEKY, an islet in tho barhour of | 
Bombay : is united on tho northward to j 
^mbay ttud iSulficttc, as these are united | 



HENNA. 

to each otlier by bridc^rs and embankments 
and to the southward to Old Woman's island 
Galaba P Henery, ahd Kenery ? with Httle 
rocks and islets of lesser note and name, in 
tho harbour. — Ctr/' /'.-- Groh'ny. 

IIENGA, Hind. A harrow, but known 
locally by various other names, as Soh- 
aga, Mye, ^lyra, Sirawnn, Pntoee. Pah* 
tan, Putela^ Patree, and Dnndela. BllU^ 

Sup. glosft. 

HENOCHUXG HAPO— r China grass or 
Hheea, Citrus uurantium. — Linn. 

HEN6-MAU Burm, 

HENICOPERNIS LONGICAUDA, New 

Guinea kite. 

HE;^LE, In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systematische 13csohrcLbang der 
Plagiostomeo, by Dr. J. Holler and Dr. J. 
Henle which included several of the goiem 



and species of the fishes of the 
South and East of A.sia. 
HENNA. Eng. Hind. Psbs. 

LawBonia alba, Laat. L. inennis. 



in the 



Urkao, Ar. 
Mehudi, Brno. Duk. 

Gus. Hind. 
KL'Tptian privet, KkO- 
ileuu& tree, „ 
Camphirs of the Bible „ 



Davuiliicca, 
Sakacbera, 
Marttondt, 

Miiriiil;i!ii 
Goranta cbettu. 



Maiavl. 
Sa.ns. 

SiKOB. 

Tam. 
Tkl. 
>» 

ThiB tt the oamphire of the English 

Bible, and the cypress idirab of the Greeks 
and Romans, is a fragrant plant when in 
flower. The cypress plant says Rosen- 
muller, ''is held in [particularly high es- 
teem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the 
Tnrks ; and they think that they make an 
agreeable present when they offer a pei*8on 
a posy of its flowers. This plant, Sonini 
observes, is particalarly agreeable to the 
eye and the olfactory organs, of which the 
coloring of the flowers, is soft, they spread 
fragrance to a great distance, in India hedges 
formed of it arc common. The freak leaves, 
heat np with catechu, 

** tmbae 

Tho flnpfors' onds with a bri^rht ro.-ento hoc, 
So bii^rht that in tlio mirrur'ii duptb tboj seem 
Like tips of coral branobes in the ftream. 

This nse of the leaves is as old as the I^iyp* 
tian mummies, and is stiii practioed oj 

Southern Asiatics-. 

A reddish brown substantive dye, is pro- 
cured firom the leaves, the mahomedans in 

India, Persia, Arabia and other countries, 
use the shoots fur dyeing the nails, tips of 
the fiiij^'oi s and trn-s, and palms of the hands 
red. It is employed iu tho East for dyt;iug 
ordinary stnSh; and the extract of the 
flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by the 
hakeems in lepm, and in obstinate cutane- 
ous diseaws. — Favlhicr, M-y^ni], 
HE.NNA. iSi^'GU. Grutaluriu juucca. 
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HKRACLIDiE. 

HENNA GOEIVI, Caic., Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl. 

HENNA^UL-KOBEBH. Abab. Idehen 
rotondatiu. 

Xil padii : Knll paahi, Tax. | Baii-pnichi, Til. 

HEX^TTP. Dur. Hemp. 
HENO. Sp. Hay. 

KENSLOWIA PANICULATA. Migti. 
Anambo. BuiiM. A reddish colored wood 
of Britiah Bnrmali, not atraight grained, 
Qsod occasionally for cart wheels, mostly 
for firewood. In a full prown tree on pood 
soil the averngc length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the gronnd is 9 
fees.— Dr. Bramlis, Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

HENZA, Bdrm. a large golden ficrnre 
of the sacred bird, is in front of the throne of 
the king of Bnrmah. The word is of Sans- 
crit origin, Hanza, a goose. The Henza is 
regarded as the king of birds. It is pcrhap.s 
a mythicised swau.— y«Z«'« Embassy, p. B!>. 
See HauKa, Hensa. 

HENZADA, a town in Pegn on the right 
hank of the Trawaddy. 

HEO TAU- ? Malacca canes. 

HERA, a Babylonia goddess, tlio proto- 
type of the Juuo of the llomans and ot the 
Egyptian Hora. 

HERAR, TTiND. Agaricus campestris. 

HERABOL. On. Hind. Myrrh. 

HERACLIDyE. The first eleven kingH, 
the lIci'acli(i;o of Tiacoda'iiion, coniniencing 
with Euribtheiie» i lord before Chriwt), aver- 
age thirly-two years, while in republican 
Athens, nearly contemporary, from the fir.st 
perpetual archon until the ollice became de- 
cennial in the seventh Olympiad, the reigns 
of the twelve chief magistrates average 
twenty- eight years and a hdf. Colonel Tod 
■onniaeB analogies between ilie Hercnles of 
the east and west. Amidst tlie snows of 
Caucasus, Hindu legend abandons the Her- 
cnla race, under their leaders Yoodishtra and 
Bnldeva : yet if Alexander established his 
altars in Panchalica, amongst the sons of 
Pooru and tlio Plericula Col. Tod thinks that 
no physical impossibility exists that a colony 
Cf tiiem, under Yoodishtra and Bnldeva, 
eight centuries anterior, should have pene- 
trated to Greece ? When Alexander at- 
tacked the " free cities" of PaticlKilica, the 
Pooru aiid Jlericula who op|>Otied him 
evinced the reeolleetions of thieur ancestor, 
in carrying the figure of Hercules as their 
sfaiidanl. ( 'oinparison proves a common 
origin to Hindu and Grecian ^lythology ; 
and Plato says the Greeks hud iheirs from 
Egypt and the East and Colonel Tod thinks 
that the Hcraclidfo may be a colony of the 

t 



HERAT. * 

Hericulfl, who penetrated into the Peiepon- 
nosus (according to Volney) 1078 years be- 
fore Christ' l^e Heradids claimed from 
Atrens: the Hericula claim from Atri. 
Euristhenes was the first king of the ile- 
raclidoj: Yoodishtra has suflicient athuity 
iu name to the first Spartan king, not to 
startle the etymologist^ the d, and r, being 
always permntablo in Sanscrit. The Greeks 
or lonians arc descended from Yavan, or Ja- 
van, the seventh from Japbet. The Herii-u> 
la are aleo Yaran claiming horn Javan or 
Yavan, the thirteenth in descent from Yayat, 
the third son of the primeval patriarch. 
The ancient Heraclidie of Greece assert- 
ed they were as old as the sun, and older 
than Ihe moon. This boaat may oonoeal tbe 
fact, that the Heliadas (or Surya vansa) of 
Greece had settled there anterior to the 
colon}' of the Indu (Lunar) race of Hericu- 
la ? In all that relates to the mytbolugical 
history of the Indian demi-goda, Bnldm 
(Hercules). Crishna or Kanya (Apollo), 
and Hoodha (Mercury) a powerful nnd al- 
most perfect resemblance, can be traced bi- 
twuen those of Hindu legend, Greece, aud 
Egypt. (Bnldeva the god of strength) 
Hericula* ie still worshipped m in the dsji 
of Alexander; his shrine at Bnldeo in Vrij, 
(the Suraseni of the Greeks^, bis clob a 
ploughshare, and a lion's skin his oorerixig. 

A hindu intaglio represents Hefeski 
exactly as described by Arrian, with aooDO- 
gram consisting of two ancient cbariders 
now unknown, but which Colonel Todfoaixi 
whererer tradition assigns a spot to ^ 
Hericula s especially in Saurashtra, w^ro 
they were long concealed on tlieir exile 
from Delhi, This he decides to be ihi? 
exact figure of Hercules which Arriau de- 
scribes hia deeoendanta to have carried si 
their standard, when Porus opposed Alex- 
ander. The twenty-eighth prince, Khcmnii, 
was the last in lineal descent from Parildu* 
ta, the grand ucphew of Yoodishtra. Tbs 
first dynasty lasted 1864 yean.— TooTs Ba- 
jadhan. Vol. I, p. Sl-55. 

HERACLBUH, agenns of plants of which 
several species grow in the Himalaya, (t5 
of these, the Padalli or Poral, is colkeled k- 
the winter fodder of goats, and is supposed 
to increafle tiie milk. Wight in Iconn gtm 
H. pedatum. 

HERA-KASIS, also Hcra-tutia. Giz 
Hind. Sulphate of copper* Green vitiiol' 

Copperas. 

HERACULA, See Hemclida) ; Siiraswati. 
HERA KHOND, See Heora khand, Ousley 
HERAT. When the Donrani empire, ers- 
ated hy Ahmed shah, Abdaliy was lost hi> 
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HERAT. 

irrandsong and parcelled out among tho 
Barakzje brothers, bhah Kamran managed 
to maiiiteiii a preeuioiu footuiff at Herat. 
He was the son of ^labmood and, therefore, 
nephew ofZeraan shah, sbahShuja-ool-nioolk, 
and Feroz-ood-deon, and the last rcmuiniug 
representative of the Saddozye princes in 
Afffhuiistan. Herat was all that remuned 
toUmof the empire of his family. Sjuhi* 
ran was cruel and dissipated and his minis- 
ter, Yar Mohamed Khau, was even worse. 
Dost Mahomed Khan wm mlin^ at Kabul, 
and hi« half brother Kohan*dil Khan raled 
at Candabar. Dost Mohamed Khan was 
the son of Phonnd Khan, Barukzye. On 
23rd ^'ovember 1837, Mahomed shah, king 
of Penna, laid eeige to Herat in pnnmanee 
of his ambitioiiB polity for the reoon quest of 
Afglianistan. It was on tliis occasion that 
Uerat sustained a niftnorahlo ten months' 
siege, and all the eil'oi-ls of the Persian king 
to capture it^ aided by the advice and direc* 
tbn of Rossian officers, were defeated princi- 
pally by the offortn of a youn^ Britisli oiriot'r, 
Lieut. Pottini^er of tlio Madras Artilkry. 
SiUkh Khamruu and his minister, however, 
ODitiiiiied bis iatrignee with Penria, and 
tne envoy Ifajor d'Arcy Todd withdrew. 
On the occnrreTico of the disasters in Caboc»l, 
i'ar Malioined was relieved of all apprehen- 
noDof the interference of the British go- 
venuMnt, and in 1843 strangled bis sove- 
reign, shah Kamran, nsur pt d the govern- 
Eient of Herat, arid prnft ssed himself a de- 
pendant of Persia. The policy of Tar Maho- 
loed was to maintain himself in real inde- 
pendence, while soothing the shah of 
i'ersia by empty acknowledgments of allej^i- 
ance. On hi.s death in 1851, his son Syud 
Mnliomed Khau sncceeded him only to be 
(ieposed in 1855, and sncceeded by Ha- 
kwned Yasoof, grandson of Feroze, grand 
sephew of shah Zeman. Mahomed lusoof 
^'''^•i afterwards deposed and Isa Khan 
succeeded but under him Herat fell to the 
PeraisiH and he was mnrdered within a few 
w<X'ks by a party of Persian soldiera. 
By the Treaty of Paris concluded be- 
tween England and Persia on the 4th March 
^^57, the Persians were required to eva- 
cuate Herat Before they withdrew, they 
"'^tailed saltan Ahmed Khan, better known 
the name of Sultan Jan, as mlor of He- 
and tho British Crovcnimcnt did not 
^fiue to recognise hira as do facto ruler, 
^^^ortly after, solten Jan attacked and took 
'urrah, but the ameer of Cabool immedi- 
'My collected his forces to resent this ng- 
mmon. He retook Furrah. ou tho 'JOth 
•J«e, and on 28th of July, laid siege to 
^nai After a ai^ of ten months, during 



HERBERTIANUM. 

which sultan Jan died, tho amoer took 
Herat by storm on 27th May lb63. Ho 
died eleven days afterwards, and was snc- 
ceeded in the t^overnment of Cabool by his 
son Shor AH Khan, who placed his own son 
Mahomed Yakoob Klian in cliarfje of the 
captured city. Herat has thus been again 
annexed to the Afghan dominions. Herat 
is also called Heri, and the river on which it 
stands is called Hori-rud. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy Apioi, by other writers 
Arius ; and Aria is tho naitie given to the 
country between Parthia (Parthnwa) in the 
west, ^largiana (Marghnsh) in the north, 
Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Anichosia (Harau- 
watish^ in the east. It is? sujiposed to bo 
the suoio as the Haruiva (Harivaj of tho 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is donbt* 
ful. The importance of its situation is very 
! g^roat, and it has always exeroisod consider- 
able influence over the allairs of Central 
Asia. It is the Uuroya uf the Vendidad, and 
has endured more than 40 sieges in ancient 
and modern times. The most poli.shed 
court in the west of Europe could not at the 
close of the lUth century, vie in mapnificeuco 
with that of Herat. Treaticg EnyagementM 
and 5fMHMMfo, Vol. Vn, pp. 165, 168 and 
160. Prof. }r>xyf>'Jl.'r\'i L>'clurc3, pp. 234 
and 235. See India, o3G. Jet, Jews. Ka- 
bul, pp. 433, '140. Kalmuk, Kandahar, 
Kazlbash, Khuml, Koh, Kuvir or Kubeer, 
Mongol. 

HERBA MiEEIORIS ALBA. Bukph. 
Syn. of Phyllanthus nirnri. 

HERBA M/ERIORISHUBBA, Ecmph. 
Syn. of Phyllanus urinaria. 

HEBBE-A-BALAIS. Fb. of Kaub. Sida 
retnsa.'^I^mi. 

HERBELOT, d* author of dissertation 

on the mahomedan conquerors of India. 

HERBERT, Captain J. l>. Author of 
Mineral productions of the Himalayas in As. 
Res. 183S, Tol. viii, part 1, 216.— Course end 
levels of the Snth^, Ibid, 1.^25, vol. xv. 839. 
Coal within the Indo-Gangetic monntains, 
Ibid, 1828 vol. xvi, 397,— Gypsum in the 
Indo-Gangetio mountains. Ibid, 1833, vol. 
xviiii. part 1, 216,— Tour through Knmaon 
and Ghurwal in Bl. As. Trans. 1844, vol. 
xiii. part2. 734. — (reolof^ical map of Hi- 
malaya survey. Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. part 1, 
171.— Dr. BnUt. 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a cadet of the 
Pembroke family, who travelled in the cast, 
and wrote " Travels into Africn, Great Asia, 
and some parts of the Oriental Indies and 
Isles adjacent, London, 18S4. 

HERBERTIANUM, Watt. 
Ftk'daing, BOSM. | Yas pa dabg, Buui. 
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HEBGULES. 

HERCUIjES, according to Herodoios, ivaa 
the father of Belus, the father ofNinus, and 
lived about 000 years before lierodotus. 
Herculus is supposed} by Tod, to be Balde- 



HEBCULES. 

brother separated from, tho younger. Aori- 
siuK, tlie Pbryf^ian Saturn, wrestled with his 
twill brother Protffus, in his mother's womb, 
UK Jacob did with Esau. Esau also iwas, in 



va, son of a prince of Mathnra and nephew early times, interpi:eted by the Jews na &- 



of Koonti the mother of the Pandna. Baldc 
va is still worshipped, as in the days of 
Alexander at Buldco, in Vrij, his club a 
ploughshare, and a lion's skin his covering. 
Baldeva was oonsin of Krishna who wiUi 
Tudi8htra,after^rishna's death, travelled to 
the north and reached Greece. Tod re- 
gards Hcricula, — Hercules, as a generic 
term, for the sovereigns of the race of Heri, 
bat used by Airian as a proper name. A 
section of the Mahabharat is devoted to the 
history of the Hericula, of which race was 
Vya-sa. An'ian notices the similarity of the 
Thoban and the hinda Hercules, and cites, 
as authority, the ambassador of Seleaons, 
Megasthenes, who aays: "he nsssthe same 
habit with the Thcban ; and is particularly 
worshipped by the ►Suraseni, who have two 
great cities belonging to them, namely, 
Methoras (Uathoora) and Clisoboras." Dio* 
dorus has the same legend, with some 
variety. Ho says : " Ilercnlos was })orn 
amongst the Indiana, and like the Greeks 
they famish him with a olab and Kon*8 hide. 
In strength (ba]a) he excelled all men, and 
cleared the sea and land of monsters and 
wild beasts. He had many sons, bat only 
one daughter. It is said that he bmlt Pali- 
bothra,and divided his ldngd<m amongst 
his sons (the Balica-putra, sons of Bali.) 
They never colonized ; but in time most of 
the cities a.«?Rnmed a democrat ical form of 
government (though some were monarchi- 
es!) till Alexanders time. The eombafs of | sixth king of the 1st Egyptian dynasty 
fieronles, to which Diodorns alludes, are | Herakles Harpokratcs. One of the pillsn 
considered by Tod to be those in the legend- I in the temples of Hercules at Tyre was 
ary haunts of the Hcricula, during tiieir lic^hted by day, the oilier by night : tipon 
twelve years exile from the seats of their an altar of Hercules — Buzygos at Kbodes, 



mael, Satan, old serpent, wild boar. The 
brothers Osiris and Set T3'phon, of the 
Egyptians, sons of Kronos, had a similar 
contest and in the Pha'uiciau myth of Pj^- 
malion and Sicharas. In the Egyptian le- 
gend, Hypsnranias and Usov, iis Avind and 
fire, is exactly like that of Set, Typhon, and 
Osiris. 

Hercules is supposed by Buusen (iv, 210) 
to be Israel, and bis brother was Uaor-Ares 
and the pillarsnnder which they were* wor- 
shipped were called after their names. Tltf 
Phoenician pillars of Hereules were cuVi^i 
Hamunim, Hamon in the Hebrew is a pillar. 
Hercules was worshipped in the ialeiid of 
Tyre, in the two pillars and the fonndation 
of Tyre and discovery of the art of navign- 
tiou are expressly attributed by the c*>«ssic's 
to HeroniM and the legends regarding him 
are considered by Bunsen (iv. p|i. 31 l-ll) 
t.o be mixed up with the history of iht 
Jewish patriarchs ; Jacob, grandson of Ab- 
raham is, spiritually, the true wrestler with 
God (Yisracl.) The epithet of Edom was 
given to the wild indomitaV)le UsOT, and 
Set, Seth, the oldest mythological tvpc of 
Western Asia, are met with in Egypt and in 
the same form. As a Grecian hero-deity, 
the legend regarding him is not hisiorical. 
It is supposed to be of P'gyptian origin, 
and to In- tlie same as Git^on. The Euvptian 
Heiculcs was named Chensu or Khcnsn, 
written Sen, and the name of the twcnty- 



forefikthers* Bnnsen, however, observes that, 
J{ercules, according to Arrian, had a 



one of the two sacrificial oxen was offered 
up amidst imprecations, probably to Adonis 



daughter when he was advanced in years; the god of .*;pring as the as.« or dog was to 
and, being unable to find a husband worthy | Typhon. The Tyrian Hercules was the san>e 
of her, be married her himself, that he might i as Moloch, the King, Baal-Moloch, Malakb 
supply the throne of India with monarchs. Bel as he is called in the coins. Ko 



Her name was Pandea, and he oanied the ' tues were erected to him at Cadis or in 

whole province in which she was born to | Tyre, but in Tyre, ho was worshipped with 
receive its name fi-om her." According to I eternal lire, which lighted up the temple br 



Bunsen, the Phteuiciau Hercules is fabled 
to have wrestled with Typhon, (the sun at 
the meridian) in the sand, as Jacob did with 
Elohim in the dust. Hercules, like .Jacob, 
was wounded in the encounter in the thigh, 
and like the son of Isaac received the name 
of Palaimon or wrestler. Usov was a 
hunter like the rugged Esau, and wore 
skioa of beasts ; in both stories the elder 



night from the reflection on the columns ot 
Smaragdns, dogs wore mcrifioed to him as 

well as to Hecato.and Melekhet-Artemis. 
In Babylonia, their neck or Imckbone (Isa. 
00, 3.) as well as the hrst born of the a«LS, 
if they wcro not redeemed, was aoconiiug 
to the law of Moses (Kz. xiii, 13; alsozxxir, 
20), broken in honour of him. Tlie principal 
sacrifices offered to Herdules-Usov, ss well 
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HERI. 

as to his mythical companion Melekliei« 
Artemis were human beings. In Luoilicea, 
ihey luij^lit be ransomed by a doe. :h Diana 
accepted that animal iuHtead of ipliigcuia. 
The wild boar wm also sacred to the same 
godden. And^ in like manner, in another 
myth, another Artemis caused the dolieate 
vernal Adonia to be slain by a boar inut-ead 
of by Mars an he is usually said to be. At 
Guthage, the practice of aaorifioing their 
fiiTonrite children, and those of the highest 
rank continued down to their latest wars. 
Hercuiea of the PhcEnicians was called Mel- 
karth. The Grecian Hercules, is described 
u beooming insaDe, and burning his own 
children as well as those of his twin bro- 
ther Iphieles, and murdering his guest 
Iphitaa. Bat, in Asia, the rathless god 
KRoetimes also required this atroceons sa- 
erifice. In Amathns, Malika (Moloch , ' the 
inhospitable Zeus,' sarcastically called .Ju- 
piter Hospes, had bis bloody altar before 
the temple of Adonis (Lord) and Uu^dtis 
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HEBITIEBA. 

the hare, so the followers of Suryn, of which 
Kama was the head, may have been dcsitijn- 
ated Ilishi and Hanuman, or Ix-ars and 
monkeys. The distance of the Nile from 
the Indian shore forms no objection ; the 
sail spread for Ceylon could waft the vessel 
to the Ht.'d Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of 
Solomon, and Uiram covered about this very 
time. Tliat the bindas navigated the oceau 
firom the earliest ages, the traces of their 
religion in the Indian Archipelago saffioient* 
ly attest. The coincidence between the 
most common epithets of the Apollos of 
Qreeoe and India, as applied to thesnn, are 
peculiarly striking. Heri, as Bhan-nath, 
the lord of beams, is Pho'bns, and his 
I heaven is Heripur (Heliopolis), or city of 
'l Heri. Helios was a title of Apollo, whence 
I the Greeks had their Elysinm, and the Heri- 
pur or Bhan-t'han (the abode of the son), 
is the hij^liest of the heavens or abodes of 
bliss of the martial Rajpoot. Hence the 
eagle (the emblem of Heri as the sun) was 



(Qoeen). So had Satom in Arabia whom | adopted by the western warrior as the sym 



Xonans compares with the Syrian god. 

These saerificea were oilered on occasions of 
I'lvat misfortune but as a matter of course 
wheu tliero was excessive heat. 
Bvnaen qnoting ^Me^sthenes, (III, 525^ 



bol of Tictorj. Heri, Crishna, familiary 

Kaniya, was of the celebrattMl tribe of Yadu, 
the founder of the tifty-si.\ tribes who ob- 
tained the universal sovereignty of India, 
and descended from Tayat, the third son of 



in 



fi31) flientions the Indian tradition, of Her- | Swayambhuma Mann, or " The Man, Loi-d 

of the earth," whose daughter Ella (Terra) 
was espoused by Budha (^fercury), son of 
Chandra (the Moouj, whence the Yadu aro 



fiiles, as roignmg 
bona after Dyonysus. 
iod other cities, had 



India fifteen pfcnera- 
Hc built Palibrotha 
numerous sons, to 



oeh of whom he left an Indian kingdom, | styled Ohandravanti, or " children of the 
and a daughter Pandoea to whom he like- j moon."— Toil's Raja^fhau Vol. i. p. 682-545. 

wise bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, following See Krishna, Lakshmi, Panrin. 
ia&!ca says ho was chiefly worshipped in HERI KUD. or Hurv river, has a ^our^^o 



HERI RUD, or Hury river, has a courso 



Soras-Seu country and identifying him j of about 600 miles. It rises in the Hazareh 
with Krishna, says he founded Mathnra.— 
T^ri's R^.joiihant Vol I. p. 30. Bnnsni, IV, 
'>'-211. B'ni.^^^n, in, 525. 531. IV. 210-2U. 
i>ee Jiabul, Polyandry, Saras wati, Yavana. 

HSRCULES BELU8 of Cicero is sup- 
posed to be the Osiris who invaded India, 
hnthis progress extended only np to the 
Indos. ' 

HERE A 11 DU, a deity of the Korambar. 

HERENSO. Sirs. Pisnm satiynm. 

HERI a tribe of mahomedan rajpoots 
chiefly found in Ju-^pnor apergunah of Mo- 
ntdabad. Sec Burwue. 

HERI a name of Krishna. According to 
a hindn legend, related by Colonel Tod, he 
I'l'companied Ramesa to Lnnka, as did the 
K;,7ptian Apollo, Hameses-Sesostris, on his 
expedition to India : both were attended in 
^ir expedition by an army of satyrs, or 
hibes bearing Renames of diffeamit ani- 
: and as we have the Aswa, the Tak- 
^hac, and tlio Sassu of tho Yadu tribes, 
tjrpitied under the horse, tiie serpent, and 



Monntains, UiL 34*" 50, Ion. 60^ 20, 9,600 

ft. above the sea. Its com o is generally 
westerly to Herat, when; it turns north- 
westerly, forming a junction with the Moor- 
ghab ; the united stream is ultimately lost 
in the desert of Khorasan. At Herat, it was 
formerly crossed by a brick bridgs, hat 
three out of thirty-three arehes being swept 
away, communication is intercepted in timo 
of innndation. It is remarkable for the 
purity of its water. 
HEBITIERA, ??pecic8. 

Piulaj kuoazoe. Bi rm. 

CSommon in the delta of the Irawady, 
in British Bnrmah, Wood used for house 
poets and rafters, and for firewood for tho 
mnnuffu^turo of salt. The tree is nearly re- 
lated to the '*Soondree" of Bengal. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and aver- 
age girth measunul at 6 feet from theground| 
isO feet— ZV. Bfaml\Cul.Cat.Ex.m2, 
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Ea>na*so» BunM. | Soondrco Tree, Anglo, Bexo. 

This, in Barmah, is a much larger tree than 
in Btiut^aU chiefly found on the tide waters. 
Fruit hangs in loose buuchos, size of grapes, 
very pleasant, one need. Leaves large, al- 
ternate, smooth, green on the upper side, 
and silvery white beneath. Timber, hard, 
atraight-graincd, clrtstie, and durable; used 
for millwork, spokes, shafts, oars, &c. There 
are several species of this valuable genus of 
ir9BB.—Malcnm'8 TrtvoeU in 8(nUh Matiem 

y A.na, J. p. 282. 

HKHITIERA ALLUGHAS, Liw». Syn, 
of Alpiuia allughas, Ro$eoe. 

UERITIERA ATTBNUATA furmshes 
one of the best and most plentiful of the jungle 
fruits of Burmah. It grows in bunches re- 
serablinrx large grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, 
and wheu ripe, of a yellowidi hue. The 
tree is tnnall, and when arrayed with these 
long golden bunches it is very beautiful. It 
would be quite an acquLsition to gardens 
both for ornament and utility. — MaJ>on. 
. HElllTIEUA FOMBS Syn of Heritiera 

minor. _ ^ 

HBBITIERA.UTTOEALIS,iia. i i>. a ; 

Balanopteris tothila, u<irta. 
Simdri. Bsno. | K«m-«).»-loo. Bi»m. 

Grows in the J^luuritius, the peninsula of 
Infiia, in the Sunderbuns ?, common in the 
Rangoon district, and along the Bea-shore in 
Amherst, and Tavoy, found very abundant 
on Pannat Island and all the Mergni 
Archipel:i?i>, also all along the coast of 
Amherst province. When seasoned, it floats 
in water* Mazimnm girth four cubits, 
maximum length thirty feet. It is used for 
1>oate, boxos, planks of bouses, &c., is a very 
light wood, scented, durable and tough. 
And is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
• other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mer- 
gui, also for helves, and for ^'nn-Rtocks. 
Strongly reroramendcd for packing: eases of 
all dtjscripiions. — Voigt, Dr. McClelland, 
Captain Dmir^. Bidddh 

fiDBRITIERA MAOROPHTLLA.— Tfoli. 
Looldng OIbm Plant. Smo. 

Has small yellow flowerSr 
IIKIIITIKRA MINOR* Lam; B. C; 

HerifciMa fovM, WiU»U, Buck,, D. 0. 
Balaawptcns minor, Gaertn : O. C. 

Soondroo. Benq. | Ktm-na-zoa Bujui 

Ka-na-za. Burm. | Kon-nay-sow. 

A gloomy looking tree that may be dis- 
tinguished from all others for many miles 
distant. It is remarkably characteristic of 
a peculiar soil. Wherever the tides occa- 



HERMIPPUS. 

sionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole 
Teuasscrim coast, but it is never foond at 
home, dther on the high dry knds on the 
one hand, nor in the wet mangrove swamps 
on the other. It is the tree which was d«^- 
cribc'd by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who ac- 
companied Symes' embassy, as Eterilieta 
fomes. It glows in the Sundert>at)K, and 
is used in Gslentta for firewood. Both tbe 
Heritiera minor and H litforalis are coiniuoti 
in tile llangoon district, along the creeks^ 
and H. minor famishes the Soondroo wood 
so well known in Bengal for its Btreugih 
and durable qualities. Although so eonimon 
on the Benj^al coast, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro tliinks, to the Suuderbun*, 
yet the tree grows much larger in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and alTords finer 
timber. It is indigenous in the .Mayagee 
forests and on the choun'^s Kayoo, Thabveed 
and Thuuat, and in sonio sections is quite 
abundant. In Tavoy, it is a large tree fur- 
nishing very hard and durable wood. la 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mertrni its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits ami maximum leng-tli U> 
feet. It is very abundant, but straggling; 
found in Martaban. and on both sidoB of the 
Moulmein rivei-, and all along the sea coast; 
an unlimited supply of it i.s procnrable. 
When seasoned, it tloats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indecwi, it is the 
toughest wood that has been tested is IsdiR. 
When Rangoon teak broke with a weight of 
870 Ib.-^. Soondree sustained 1,312 lbs. It is 
not an equally durable wood, but stands 
without a rival in strength. It is naed for 
boats, also piles o' bridges, boxes P and many 
other purposes. It is recommended for helves, 
but should bo killed a twolvenionth before 
being cut down, or otherwise hhould bo sea- 
soned, by keeping, after it has been cut down. 
Dr. Widlich says it stand.H unrivalled for 
elasticity, hardness, and dumbility, and adds 
tbat " if not extensively i-ruj>loyt.d for thf* 
con.structiou of naves and felloes of gnn cur- 
riagcs, it is solely because pieces of suieqnatf 
dimensions are not procurable.** Bat Dr. 
McClelland's informants asserted, that inv 
monse quantities,sufficient for such piir|K>&es!. 
are obtainable here. Dr. Wallicli adds thai 
the charcoal made from it is better tlum smy 
other sort for the manufactui-e of j^uiipow 
der. — Dr. McClelland in Sd^^c. Rt^curds G^- 
Vfmmeiit of India, Forei^jn Dept. No. IX^ j?. 
43, Dr. Mason, Captain Daiice, V(ngt. 
HERMJSU8. See Gveeks, KaboL 
HERMELIN. Ger. Ermine. 
HERMINE. Fe. Ermine. Ext?. 
HERMIPPUS. Accordmg to Pliny the 
Zendavcsta seems to have been translated bj 
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HKRONRY. 



Hcrmippi!-. ]\\to Greek about tho snnie timoas ^ Tlip jniro is an pfl'fctnal tlopilafoiy, remonng 



till' Si'}ini:igiiit tvauslatioii of tlie liiblo. 
ilorinippus is supposed to have been the 
peripatetic philosopher^ the pupil of CalHiniu 
elms, atid one of the inoet learned acbolars 
of Alexandria. 

HKRM IT-CRAB. The conmion English 
name for the well-knovu PnguroB crnna- 
tuoMiifl, that occupy the empty tarbin- 
nt^^d shells of testaceous molluscs. The 
fore part of tliP Ixxly, is nrmod with claws 
and covered >vitU a Miield, but it ends ia u 



tlio hair without any pain. — Aius., O'Shauijh- 
uejtstf^ Voigt, Secman's Fiji Islandtt^ Eng. Cgc. 
W, le.-^Tkw, En, pi ZeyL p, 258. 

H j^: RODIAS, a genua of birds of the order 
Gmllutores ; as under 

Suh-fiui. Ardcinaj, 1 gen. 7 .sub. gen. 
10 8p. viz. i Ardca: 6 Herodias, J Butorides i 
I Ardeola ; 1 Kyottcoraz ; 1 Tigrisoma, 
I Botanrus; 4 Ardctfa. 

ncro<h'ii!f nihil : On- Aflm Alhn ; o?-* Great 
White Heron,' oi Europe, A»ia, N. Africa: 



Umg aofi tail provided with one or two ( very rare in Britain: Teryeommon in India, 
small hnobs. — Harfmiij. See Crustacea. | though the race is considered different by 

HRRMODACTYfi. This medicinal plant some, 
of the later tirceks and Arabs, forms the i Hrrn<]nf>t hKhvlcns th>^ ArJra rn^fiala ; or 
sweei and bitter snraiijaa of the Arab.s, and j ' Bufl'-backed Ilerou.' of Europe, Aaia, N, 
are snpposed to be species of the genns Cot- I Africa, exceedingly rare in Britain .* very 
cliicani. The Perhians nanto the sweet common in India. 

Snriiijaii. shiriu and Snritij'fui talk is tho | H'^rnd'HH gnrzcfta fhc Anlen gnrzetfa ; or 
bitter. Irvine says it. ia the bulb or cnmuis ' Little Kgrci.' of fjuropo, Asia, N. Africa: 
of aa uuccrtaiu species of Cidchicum. In exceedingly mre in Britain : very common 
tiie medicine ahofw of India generally, there in India, Three specimens obserred of an 
are sold soorinjan tnik, or bitter, and 8. j lOgret in winter dress seemed to did'er oidy 



?^iiinn or niiltl, both identical with tlie 
HfTiiKKlactvls ot the ancient. Arabian and 
Grtt'k writer."*. Their origin is unascertain- 
ed, bit they nre doubtleHS referable to some 
Kpecienof colcbicam. The tasteless variety is 
nlvint one inch long and the same in breadth, 
liMrt-shuped, rather flattened, jijrooved 
St cue hide, convex at the other. Tliey are 
not wrinkled, are easily broken and form 
a white )mw<ler. The bitter kind is small- 
er, and has a striped appearance. Pe- 
Bsira dc?seribes one of Dr. Koylc's specimcn.s 



from ordinary Herodias garsetta in ka?iag 

black toes. 

iib:ROI)OTU.S, a Greek historian who 
travelled in Kgypt and Persia and visited 

Tyre B. C. 460. He never gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in 
any but his own language. Herodotus, is 
called the Father of History. Ho relates 
tliat, after Gyros had conquered a large por^ 
tion of Asia, his third SOCCes.sor Darius llys- 
faspps, extended bis conqtie^ts towards tho 
Indian Peninsula. — liJorn''{i^nitt'g Uriliak Em- 



•ajdlowish, soniovvhat transparent, horny, pire in iheEtuft p. 93. See Hindu. Khuzistan. 
and striped lengthwise No satisfactory ex- 1 KooflTa. Sakya mnni. India, 
pcriments, whether chemical or clinical, have HKRONRY abont fifty miles from Mad rn.«», 
lj»vti yet made with this article In some and twelve miles from Chin«;lepnt, in a south 
trials which Dr. O'Shaugbnessy made with ea*<terly direction, is a small village called 
an soetonii tinctnre of the soorinjan tnlk he | Vaden Thangul, which means, literally, 
wan M to believe it possessed of all the vir* ! Hunter's Rest,'* from vaden, ** hunter," 
tniNdf til,, dried coicliicnm of Knrope. It and thangul, "rest." To the south of the 
ftrtauilv di-'-f-rves carefnl and exteiisivi' exa- j villarj-o lies one of tlioso small tanks called 
iiiidatitiii -< )' Slia-i'ilitn ssii, ^iitije C)*'}\. Irvine.. * Tliuugul by the Tamil ryois, implying a 
HKltMON liotween Mouut« llermoii and water-rest or tomponuy reservoir, from 



Tabor a valley runs towards the Jordan, 
Sltinwit*t (herlaud Jourueif Vol. I, p. 277. 
HKRVAXDIA GUIANENSIS. Aub,, 

"^yii of if. sonora. h. 

HKliNANDIA SOXORA, Lmn. 

n. i;uianpn'ii<), Aun. | H«)iip-ko. Java?*. 
A tall, erect, free of the W«»st, Indies, ol" 



which the village derives its name; but 
whj' Vaden was added to it is not known. 
It is possible that, tVom its IxMiirr the re.soit 
of numbcrH of birds, the people connected 
it with the term vaden, or " hnnter," a name 
i;iven to a rude class of people in Southern 
India who are known as hunters and bird- 
catchers, bufc who have never been found 
Ceylon, the .Muhiccas and the Fiji i.slauds, in , residing here. The area comprised in the 
the last, forming one of thenacred groves — a \ tank is aboat four acres and a half (thirty 
complete bower. The wooil is so very lig-ht cawnies.) From the north-east to tiie centre 
;»n.l takes fne so readily from a flint and (d' the bed of the lank there are some oOO or 
i»«c'el, that it may be used as timler. The COO trees of the i3arnngtt)nia racemosa, from 
tark, seed and young kuve.-. arc cutkartic. about lU fu lo feet iu height, with circular, 
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regular, moderntc-sized crowns ; and when I wards, and forwards, in search for food, now 
the tank fills, wbich it docs during the men- j returning totheiryonng loaded with theispoil. 



ROODS, the tops only of the trees are just 
visible above the level of the water. This 
place iurnis the breeding-resort c»i' an iui- 
niense number of water-fowl ; and herons, 
storks, cranes, ibises, water-crown or cor- 
morants, darters, paddy-birds, Ac, make 
if their rciide/voiis on those occasions. 
I'rorn about the middle of October to the 
middle of Noyember small flocks of twenty 
or thirty of some of theso birds are to be 
seen, coniiuL^ tVoni the north t'» settle here 
tlurinj^ the breed intj-season. By the begin- 
ning of Deccniher they have all settled 



and again, as soon as they have .'^atisBed their 
craving^s, Sfoin^ off in search of a furthtr 
supply. Al)out the end of January or early 
in February the young are able to leaie 
their nest.s and scramble into those of 
other.s. They bej^in to perch about the trm, 
anil bv the end of Ft^jruary or the bofriu- 
ning of Marcli those tiiat were batched Unit 
are able to take wing and accompany their 
parents on foreign expeditions ; and a wctrk 
or two later, in eonseqnenec of the drying 
up of the tanks in the vicinity, they liegia 
to eniigrato towards the north with their 



down; each tribe knows its appointed time ' parents and friends, cxcipt perhaps a few 



and arrive* year after year with the utino.^t 
regularity witlu'na (iirtuij^'ht, lutcror earlier, 
dependiiiL^ partly on the seasons. Some, 
froui the lateness at which they arrive, ap- 
pear to hare come from -^reat distances. 
They immediately commence building 
their nests or repairing the oM one.«, pre- 
paratory to depositiiicr their cfji^s. When 
they have fully settled down, the scene be- 
comes one of great interest and animation. 
During the day the majority are out fecd- 
in<z, and towards evening the various birds 
beij^in to arrive in parties of ten, titteen, or 
uiore, aud in a short time the trees are 
literally covered with bird-life ; every part 
of the crown i.s hidden by its noisy occu- 
pants who flight and strue^de witli each 
other for pcreiies : each tree appears like a 
moving mass of black, white, and grey ; the 



whose youu!^ are not as yet fledged, and 
who stay behind some tine- loTi<ror. Tlin*. 
in succession, the dill'erenl birds leave tlu- 
place, so that it is completely dcsertiHi 
by the middle ot April, by which time the 
tank also becomes dry ; and the villas^ cat- 
tle in its bed, or shelter theniselves 
under the trees from the seorohiocr heat of 
the midday sun, while the cow-boys find 
amusement in pulling down the deserted 
nests. The villagers, hold an agreement, from 
the nabob's aneieiit groverninont, which 
continues in force by a renewal from tlo 
British government, that uo one is to sbo- ; 
over the tank, which is strictly enforerd, 
and the birds continue in undisturbed pos- 
session of this place as a favourit-e breedin.; 
resort every winter or monsoon. The 

, , j,--^ , natives understand the value of the 

snowy white plumage of the egrets and | dung of the birds in enriching tliariie»<' 
curlews contrasting with, and relieved by fichls ; and wheJi Iht- tatdc l>ecomee dry, the 
the ch^ssv black of the water-crows and sill deposited in its bed is taken up to tlie 



darters and by the grey and black plumage 
of the storks. The nests lie side by side, 



depth of a foot, and spread over the ricv- 
field ; consequently they are cai-eful not ta 



touehing each other; those of the different { disturb the birds, 
species arrsnged in groups of five or six, or: Dr. Shortt visited the trees on the Sib 

even as many as ten or twenty, on each tree. ' Mjireli on a raft pusheil nlon? by t>v> 

The nests are shallow, and vary in inside tishermen swiiuming one ou either side, their 



diameter from 6 to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the bird. The curlews do not 

build separate nests, but raise a largo 
mound of twigs and sticks, slielved into ter- 
races as it were ; aud each terrace forms a 
separate nest ; thus eight or ten run into 
each other. The storks sonu times adopt a 
similar plan. Th(> whole of the nests are 
built of sticks and twigs, intitrwovcn to the 
height of 3 or 10 inches; with an outside 
diameter of 18 to 24 inches, the inside is 
sljgh^ty hollowed out, in some more and in 
others less, and lined with grass; i-ocds and 
quantities of leaves are laid on the ne.st-s. In 
Jauuary the callow young arc to be seen in 
the nests. During this time the parent birds 
are constantly on the wing, moving hack* 



heads only vimble above. As he approached 
the trees the birds at first remained qmte 

unconcemed,but a«s he got nearer they began 
to look on with amaxement at :i scene wliicb 
was evidently new to them ; then they ro>e 
en masse over head, and uttering ^piercini; 
cries, some, with threatening gfesturea, ret>t- 
ed a moment on the adjoining trees, anii 
then took to their wings again : although so 
crowded, they performed their evolutions 
with the greatest nicety and desteritr, 
never interfering with each other's move- 
ments. Some ascended to a great height, 
and wore hardly perceptible iu the air, 
while others gyrated immediately above tiieir 
heads; many crowded on adjoining trees, 
and witnessed the intrusion with dismay. 
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On a previous uccasiou, in January 1864, he ihcy are fleilgeil from Jatniary to April, acs- 



w'ds alone on the raft ; most of the youiifr 
of tljo \V'att.'r-cio\vH, Storks, Jloi-oiis, iiiitl 
DiirU;rs were fully leaihered, and were able 
(o wnmble to otber neata, and some to the 
tops of trees; a few neeis conUiiiiiipr e<^gs, 
and some few callow youn;^. Tlio Water- 
Ciuws and Darters, yoiuij^ as tlicy were, 
immediately took to the water and dived 
OQt of sight. On the second oooasion, in 
March, the young of the Ibises were fully 
fiutbert'd. as -wcro also a few grey and 
purple Herons :iiid l)arttn-s ; two oi- tliroo 
oests only coutuiued g^'^a, and aoniu ("ew 
callow young. The following is a detailed 
scoooni of the ncsto, and of the number of 

€g?:<, or young, fuuiid in nx'-h nest. 



cording to the time of depositing their eggs, 
wlii('h some do earlier than otherH. The eggs 
art! of a light-greou colour ; they are not no 
largo in circnmference as a lat^ sized hen*8 
egg, butai t' 1. ijgrr, with the small end sharp. 

The Pur[)!o Heron, Ardea purpurea ; 
Tamil, Ciinibly narai, or Blanket (^rane, 
Nest the amne ; deposits two to three oggM, 
of same sise and colour as last ; seema to 
rear oidy two young. The yoong are fully 
fledged in A|)ril. 

Ardea nyclicorax ; Tamil, Wukka. Nests 
are built alter the i>amo fashion, bub 
smaller in sise, and contain five eggs ; hatch- 
es four or .tive young ; eggstho size of a 
bantam's, and of the same shapo. The young 



Tijo small (li ey and lilack Stork. Lop- are fledged in April, This is tiio Nyotiuorax 
tiiptilos Juvauica ? ; Tamil name, Nut ha i griseus, Linn. 



cooteenarai ; literally " Sho1Ufi8h-( Ampul- 1 Tho Cormorant, Oracnlns pygromns; 
laria) picking Crane" were tho most numo- | Tamil, Neor cakai, or AVak r-Crow. Nesfc 

ri»Qs ; their nests wer(? (wo feet in diameter, the name as the others, built of sticks ; de- 
aud contained three eg^s or young. Thi- ]>osits three or four eggs, and rears thice or 
tirgswereof a dirty-whito colour, of the same , four young, which are Hedged and on the 
shape, bat not quite so large, as those of the I wing in January ; eggs like those of a 
Turkey. The young when fully feathered small-sized bantam's, rather sharp*pointcd at 
wm- in prime condition. The flesh is oaten sTuall end, with a slight greenish tinge* This 
lj} m;ibomcdans and pariahs. 'I'he bird kei»ps is ihe Graculus siuei»sis, Shaw. 
entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, itc., / The Large Cormorant, Graculus Si- 
it never approaches towns. Somtf half-dozen | nensia ; Tamil, Peroon neor cakai, or Largo 
(armors of ihese birds may often be seen in i Water 
^lie morning sunning themselves with nufc- 
*^tched wiugs in tho dry fields. They only 



I i»»cci-crow. Builds a very rude nest, chiefly 
I formed of >tieks ; lays four effcTS. and rears 
two, three, or four young. The eggs are the 
size of a medium-sized dptnestic ben's egg 
and have a slight greenish tinge ; the young 
arc fledged sometimes in'.Tanuary, sotnetimej* 
in ^lareh, aecortliiig to the time of their ueat- 
iug. These birds, us Well as G. pygmuous aro 
to be seen fibbing in the tank itself ; and tho 



^ifhp from the Adjutant (or Lcptoptilos 
^!^'<rala)in size and colour. These nest early, 

iiid the yrmng are firm on tho wing in tho 
r -ifh of Febrnary. 
J lie ibis or Curlew, Ibis faleinellus ; 

''•mil, Arroova mooken, literally " Sickle- . — -~ — .« - , , — « 

' "sed," which name Ihey take from 'their ' rapidity with which they find their prey, 
lot.;' onrvcd beaks. The nests of this bird [ by diving, is wonderful. This is the Gracu- 
lus <;arbo, Lhiii 

The Darter, Plotus melandgiister ; Ta- 
mil, Pamboo thalai ncer cakai, or Snake- 
headed Water-crow. Nest same as last ; 
thm», sometimes four eggs «if .same size and 
colour; voung fledged and nu tlx; wing, 
somo in January, others not till April. 

Dr. Shortt captured the young of all the 
birds described. Tho villagers of Vadeu 
Thangul, tohl him that tho Pelican some- 
times eome-< and breeds here, as also 
tho Black l.'urlcw. Oeeasionally dillerint 
kinds of Teal, Widgeons, <tc., are said to 
nest in tho rushes that bound the inner sur- 
face of tho tank bund. 

The K.;i( fs, or Herodias garzetfa. bnbul- 
t:us, and uiLcrmcdia, were congregadtd in 
very largo numbers, and roosted on the trees 
tftiuing sometitr.rs two,somutimcs three eggs, at night ; but th<?y donot uesi, which <;f en!.^ 
^.Shortt only ibuud two young iu tho nests; siugukr. TUu nuiives had ub&urrcd thiS| 



<*'>ut:iui from three to live eggs, and he found 
ffoiij three to four ^'oung in each nest. The 
^r9" resemble in size and shape a medium- 
^i-^t.'d hen's egg, but are of a dirty-white 
<^^"!our. The birds arc white, with bhndc 
beud, feet, and neck, and have u longcurvi'd 
Wick bill. Tho head and neck aro naked, 
^ the tail-feathers, of rather a rusty- brown 
wloor ; the lower sides of the wings, from 
tlio axillic to the e.vtreniities, arc miked ; and 
tlie skin in the old birds is of a deep 
•carlet colour ; in tho young this is absent, 
althonjrh tho part is naked. The young are 
^lily fledged in March, and take to tho wiug 
I'l A|)ri|. 

Hie Grey Heron, Ardea cincrea; T.amil, 
l^arai, .sometimes Pambuo narai, or Snake 
Crane ; has a similar nest, built of twigs, cou- 



/ 
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HERPKSTES. HERPESTKIS MONNIERA. j 

and bo fomui it to be tbe case. Yet ' oHmm-s. Liko tlio mon-jjoosu of Imliii. ili 
of all the birds tbat assemble Itei'O, tht'»e ! Icltueuinou ot Kgj^pt i.s frequently ilouie^ti 
occnr in the gtt atest iinmber. Ardea albti, I cated and their eeairch i'or buukt s, u 
or Herodias alb>i, and H. intermedia arc also food, is oonthinonit. Some doablN exikti 
fouud here ; and the iiativcM sav that they to the nnmber of ^l>eoieB in the Ea^t litdiij 
hroed.—Dr. J. Shortf D, F. ti, S. i» Liu- 
ncaa Socieiy's Juuruttl. 

HENLE. lu 1811. tboro %vas issued nt 
Berlin, the Systcnibuiig der Piagiustonioti, 
by Dr. Henle, which iuclnded several of the 
geiicra and species uf the tiisheg of the 8608 iu 
tlui South jnid East of Asia. 

IIEHMANX, Paul, a luodical mtm in 
Ceylon, furnislied tlie materials ol the The- 



seeuiiiiL,'ly owing to the variation in tho « 
lourijig of tlicir furs, H. f:usciafus ami 1 
ganibianaH are not iced by }lv. Ueuuetu 

There are said to be fonr specieM in Cejkj 
H. vitticoUiR, H. griseuif, H. flavtilei 
and M. rubiginosns and the two litti 
are tlms described : — ' 

** 11. tiavidens, Kelaart Yellowi^l^•b^LlW 
Hair annolated with brown and ve 



sanms Zeylanicns of the elder Barmann, ''^.^^ "njrf,, tips yellow. Tip of tail re| 
pablished in Holland and, afterward, of the I Mnasle blackish. Face br^wn. si -In 
Flora Zeylanica of Liunttna, Jf. et Th, p. 46. 1 't'i-' "i,''nous. ^ Ears fnlvous, thu-kly cK tlij 
nVHAV A I n ' w'n^x liair. Feet blacki.sh, soles j l)aiiil. ! 



HERON. AnaphaHKB. 
HERPESTBS. Illigeb. 



Triba riajitit^rada. 
jPaiM. Ursii];c, Ikai-H. 

2 O'tfM. IJrsiis 4 sp 
„ Ailuni, 1 8p. 
Trifi«, SiMni-Plaiitignida. 
Fan*. 31oliiliil(p. 

5 ti'eu. A rot onyx, 1 sp. 
Mclivoni, 1 sp. 
„ Moli'S, 1 sp. 

Taxiiliu, 1 sp. 
„ UeliotMS sp. H. moscltata: H 

iicpahiDsiri. 
J^lusu'liduj, Wua^elK, Marteua. 
4 Geik Martofi, "i Hp. 
„ Uustcin, I'J Hp. 
n Imtiil, 7 Kp. 
Baraiijj^ia, 1 sp. 



Jam. 



i'am. 



full grown hpeciuien obtained at Kan^ 
measured as folhiWK: Lenj^th of hetd U 
I^hneumor^LafO•pede, Gt:(»Kr | Mangusta. Olivkb. ! body IC' in. ; tail 12J in. ; sole 3 is.*, inlj 
Mung^Kiso, Eno. I Mangousio, Fr. 1^ in. ; ♦ * ♦ The species wbk snppaee 

Order, Carnivora. hitlicrfo to be only a variety of H trris«a 

but iliere are strong chaiuetcriHtic difffreiKS 
between the two ; the golden-yellow rii^ 
and tips of hair are very marked. Geneiw 
found in the higher parts uf the island bl 
one was obtaine^l uf a very deep broWB M 
yellow coluur Ironi Ni weni Klia. 

H. rubiginosns, Kclaart, Uecta, Cio^ 
Nearly as large as H. vitiicollis, reddisii « 
ferruginous brown. Itinre of the red <h» ^ 
head and enter sides of legs. Hair Hnrinls*** 
black and white and tcrminaHiig iu 
i*eddish point«. Mu/.zlo Hrsh oolorwi- 
of nose and circle around the e^-es of^ 
rnsty colonr. Feet blsck, tip and tail 
Whatever the former may l)e, thatlujv 
cribed would seem to be idcjiticnl wit^' 1 
I'jilut , Jrrrfoti Mnui mnVtii , F.mi. Ct/c. i 
HKHPESTlilS JJRU\VM:i. JJon. 1 
ciineifoHa. Peks. Syn. of H. mennie*- 
H. B. avd Knnth. 
HERPESTBIS MONNIEBA.— if « 

Knnth. 

1 1 erpt«l ii.sliruwnei,X U TT. 
Herpestria pmcom- 

bnns. Si'RKXc. 
Herpestris cuncU 
folia. Pi'im. 

Brain ia Iii'Uon. LaM. 
Caly triplex uho- 
vats, Rois ft Pat. 

i Shwet oltamini. Bbng. | Jftlatntmaii 

AdliabimL Hind. | Njr-pirimi. 

Beami. Malkat., 1 Sambrani chcttu 

, This creeping plant grows in many 

Bpecies, the H. ichneumon, ha.s bcou noticed of India, near streams and tanks, ia iniij 
by writers firom the eariiest times, its com- { places and the jointed root^ stalks, les^ 
batswith snakes and its allejyed attacks on cro- j and blue bell flowers are all nsed in w 
codiles, having been mentioned by Aristotle, | medicines of the native phyaiciilis.—^**'*' 
Diodorus Siculus, Plioy, StrabOi .^lian and , Mai, Mai Useful lilauU, 

510 



Fam. 



nieiiiirrada. 
1 Oen, Felis, 14 sp. 

VivtMrii1;i'. 

Sub-Fam. Hyenitun, liywuas, 

1 Ow. Hyena, 1 sp. 
Suh'Fam. Viverrinip, Civets. 

31 sp. viz. 
„ Viverni, 5 .-^p. 



7 OVu.. 



Fan, 



w 

>» 
*f 
n 
»* 



PrioiKidon, 1 ftp. 

I'anxloxupus, 10 sp. 
ruffuinu, 1 Kp. 
Artictis, 1 8p. 
Herpestes, 12 sp. 
ITrva, 1 sp. 
CanidfT. l>f>ff-tnlM,'. 
3 (Jen. 14 Hp. viz. 
„ Can is, 5 sp. 
„ Cuou, 1 sp. 
M Vulpes, 8 sp. 

The Horpestes h a genus of digitigrade 
carnivcrons mammalia and the l*'gyptia 



Moniiifra cuuei- 

loH;i. M 
Mnnnii-ra Browiiei. PJJ 
Gratiola portula- 
cMca. 

Gratbla monni- 
eim. Li.v.v. Uh 



To 

Tii 
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i i KEl'KTON,agen us uf liar mlcHS snakes of 
(be order Ophidia, sttborder Serpentes Coln- 
briiuB Don-Tenenaii, and Family Aoroohor- 
didn, M Qoder. 



Kam. Acrothordii)*:. 
ii Acrrtchordua Juvanicuit, Hoi-nat. 
H CbenjdnM grannlatiis, SehnM, 

Fam. HoMAi.(>i'sii>*:. 
„ t'crlwrui rh\ uchoiw, Schn. iicni,^!!, Moulraein 
Aiiilanums. 

.. IIoinalu|)siB bnccnta, Luni, KuJd. llartabao. 
„ HfTftetou t<>ntaculutuiu. iMc^p. 
„ Tvthfria Hypjiirhinoidofl, Theoh. AndaniaD. 
, Hy{i3irhiuafu]iy<lnV, ScUu. CSalcntta. 
I, „ plumbea, Uoie, 
„ .. cliinensis, Gray, 
„ Forrlonia uiiicvdnr, fii-ait. PeoBltg, 
„ t'atitoria cluii^iitu, i:i, iu\}. 
„ Fvratiia Siebuldii, Svl>l- l*i»pu. 
„ Hipi-Jtt-s livdrinus, Cunf>>r. Hiing'OOn. 
<jiTijn!;i bic'olcjr, 6'/ mi/. Ii;u5st;iii. 

IIKRPHA—? 
HKKBINGS. 



HKSPERIPHONA. HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS. 

HKRPESTRIS PROCUMBENS.SPRENG. | 1y resembles that of H. icterioidos, that its 
i; of Uerpeetris mouuiei'a.—H. B, 0»id j (liistinctness wonld scarct'ly Imve been stis- 

pected, had it not hiH'n tor tlic ^reut dith r- 
ence uf the t)llier sex, paj^o \ — Report of 
Mr, Blyth^ CvnUor Zovloji- al Departmmit, 

HESSARU. Can. Phaaeolns mnngo. 
HESSON ITE or Kaneei stoDe ; Cinnamon 

stoiif. St'cOurnet. 

]IESSIXG. Col. his tomb is a model of 
the Taj. He was a Dutchman in Sciudia's 
sernoe who rosci Arom a common soldier to 
be the gorernor of Agra. — TV. of Hind., Vol. 
I, p. A'MV 

HESTIA JASOXIA. The Sjlph, Floa- 
ter, Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is 
found only ip the deep shades of the damp 
forest of Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of 
water and caSGsdes.^iS^r reaneiii^ 
Vol. I, p. 203. 

HESUDRUS, the ancient name of the 
Sotledge river the Hesydrns of Alexander, 
and the Satadru of the Vendidad- In tho 
j oldest hymns of the Veda, about lolX) B. C, 
we tintl a war-song referring to a battle 
fought on the banks of this river.« 

HETEROLEPIDINA, a group of fishes, 
oftlie Family Triglida?. See Fishes: Triprlida*. 
HETEROPHRAGMA ROXBURGH!!, 
j D C, fiyu. Bignonia qasdrilooolaris, Ro*&. 
I HETEROMEROUS GENERA, of In- 
secti), See Coleoptera. 

HETEROMORPHA, a genus of birds 
of the Siib-f'ain. Parina', with q'on. 20 sp, 
yiE., 1 Conosloniai 1 iicteroniorpha, '6 Sutho- 
ra: I Falenncnins, 10 Pams, 1 Orites; 1 
Sylvipams, 1 ^giihalos flammioeps. 

HBTBROPODA, a obss of nndeobranch 

oceanic niollascs, of anomalous formSy with 

the foot variously modififd for swimming. 
Amongst these, the Pterosoma plana 
is a transparent^ delicately tinted, winged 



Urtica heterophil la. 



llarii 
IWentrs, 



Aringlie^ 

Aivitquev, 
Seldi, 



It. 
FbCT. Sp. 
Rva. 



KERNEL OIL. 



DUT. 

Fr. 
Gku. 

^ Ja[ian, p. 4 1 2. 

HKRRINGS' PALM 
^■c Afriiau lard. 

HKIilil RUD. See Herat, Heri-Rud, 

K;iltauk. 

HEltUN, a stream in the Jabbulpoor dis- 
trict. 

HKRVARER SAGA, an ancient Ice- 
Iwiilu; history J'JtUa, \'„l. 11, p, 192. 

UKSIOD. See Lakshnn 

iliiSPERIPHOXA AFFINIS, Buth, a 
biid Bcsriy affined to H. ieterioides (Cooooth- 
i^tostes icterioides, Vijors^ from which the 
'iiale is distinguished, — I , by being 
suiuller,) the closed wini^ measuring 4| inch 
itwtead of inch and tail 3| incli, iu- 



itasd of af tneh) 2, by the black portion < animal, thick and gelatinons, and almost in- 

"^f tHe plumaire being of a deep and shining ] visible in the water; it is found in the 8cas of 
'^l" k, instead of l>eing dull with a distinct ' ejwtt^rn AndiiiMdago. The Firola, of t.he 
|tolty tiiiije : — and 3, by having black axil- | sajne class is a traiisparent creature, with 



hriesHud yellow tibial feathei-s, instead of 
TeUow sxillames and blade tibials, as in H. 

•cicrioides. The females are much more 
•^i^similar : that of H. affinis having the 
•^Pper parts olive- ^reen, tingeti with yellow 
snihe collar and rump, and more brightly 
on tbe lower parts wings and tail black, 
' • coverts, secondaries and tertiaries brt)jid- 
margiiied externally with yellowish olive- 
c'X'eu, occupying the whole outer web of 
ci-own and ear-coveris iish colour* 
ptssing to .pale grey on tbe throat 
looDg male like the adalt, but the yellow 
ttacbJeiBinteiiae. Tho adult male so aouv 



a long proboscis, and swims by means ofa 

fin below. The Sagitta, or Arrow fish, one 
of the some class, darts through the water 
by sudden instantaneous jerks, it i-esemblcs 
a minute arrow. Its body is so t>nius|>arent 
that its whole organisation may easily be 
observed. Atlanta, a pretty little curly shell- 
ed nuclcobranch of tiiis <rhis.s, Heteropoda, 
has both its shell and body transparent- 
all these range througb the Mediterranean, 
Atlantio and Indian Oceans.— Co/2ir><jrt{^eod. 

HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS, R.a» 8. 

Ssrmsl TsAMS Jxdwl \ Stuari. 
Ml 
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HEUMA. H'HAVJllAPATI. 

grows on ilic Pntijab plains generally. - Dr. I the sail and moon as deities. <»*Xa^iaM. Sm 

J, L. Sf' i'-iiii, Puiij'ih Phtnh p. '261). ' India. 

HET-HEtt, a nuuie cf Aphrodite, railed , HEVEA GULINEXSIS. Caoutchooc 
also Hiaiherand At hyr.HndHathor, anEgyp- ; plant. 



iian goddess, fttUed to be the danghtw of 

Ba or the sun. 

HETKAKI, Mahr. Si«(nlfyinij down ; as 
applied to country, dowu the coast to the 
eotttb, a native of tiie eonntty M>ath wards 
of the Savitri river ; a native of the soatbern 
Konkan, serving in the Haratha infantry. — 

HETOPADESA, and Panchitantra are 
books in nse throng'Iiont India, in all lan- 
guages, read by every lundu. Tliey con- 
tain the original fables which IJed-pai, a 
bmhm in, wrote for the benefit of Dabislilim, 
Ids king. They were ti-ansUtcd into Pehlevi, 



Sipboiiia elastica. 
1 Trunk 17 to 20 yards higli, hcaly like a pine 
' apple, very straight, branched at thesuinmiL 
Incisions in the bark caose the discharge of & 
jnioe which concretes into the wdl knows 
and very valnable caontchonc of conmenpt 
a product however of many other trees in 
this and allied families, for example of J&- 
tropha eliuitiea, Ficos Iiidica, ArtocarpostB- 
tegrifolia, Ureeola elastica, Ac. The jaw 
when firstobtained is white and milky, .<pec. 
trr. 1011; spread in thin layers it quickk 
diies into a colourless and often transpiutaii 
solid substance. Pure caontchonc is pk 



in the fith century in the time of Nonsher- 1 yellow, inodorous, tasteless. The ordinaiy 

wan, from that into Ambic by Abdullah | black- colour is attributed by some writers to 

bin Makafla, about the nuddle of tin; 8th ' its beinii; smoke-dried, but specimens pre|»ar 
century, then into Persian, by Jimiaki. about cd by mere exposure to the air, have a.-^um- 
the close of the 9th centurv, who received tlie binck colour. At 32 caontchoue ii 
80,000 didiems for his labours. About the | bard, at 60 to 100 flexible like leather, sad 
middle of the 12th century (A. D. 1150) in exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. gr. 



the time of Bahram shah, a Persian prose 
translation was made and a subsecjuent 
second translation was made by Kitshiti, and 
named the Anwar-i-Soheili. A Greek ver- 
sion was made by Simeon Scth, at the com- 
mand of Alexis Commenes, and they ap- 
peared in Hebrew and Aramaic, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. The tii*st English 
edition was in the 16th centory, tiien in 
French in 1644, and, again in 1709, aad they 
are the fonndatinn uf yEsop's fivbles. 

HETRU8CAN, See Indra. Kama p. 454. 

HETTEE DU-AX, See Korumbar. 

H BTUM AT. The tenth seHlement of the 
Arians was in Hetumat, a di.strict of Hel- 
maud. (xi. verse 14.) *' Hetninnt., the weal- 
thy, the splendid," is the valley of the 
present Helmand, the Etymander of the 



0 l';^>^'. iS/iaufihiirs/tif j) ^60. 

HKWAH, MxuK. Acacia leucopUlaea.— 

HBWUIi, a river near Byraghnr in ibe 

Alnmrah district. 

HKWUU. Mahr. syn.of Acacia leacopli> 
loca, also of Mimosa tomentosa. 

HEVNE, Benjamin, M.D. A Vtdns 
medical officer, author of Mode of maoufac- 
turinff Catechu. S( > HI. As. Trans- 
Vn. 108.— Tnivelsin Ibid. — ( »n cw^-r 

at Xellore, Ibid. — Tracts, Hustorical and 6u- 
tistical on India, Lond. 1816, 4to. 

HEZEKIAH, kingof Jndah, in the later 
years of his reign was ooeval with Senna* 
cherib. — Bunsen, III, 4'?r>. 

HKZM. Picks. WockI or timber. 
H HAVIRAPATI, i. a. resolute prince. 



classics. The mischief inflicted herer by ; also styled Shorapati lord of tl^e oxen, 
Ahrimnn was tlie sin of sorceiy. | wan the ruler' who opposed Semirami.H 

HHTWARHASTJ, Saxs. from hctoo, a and drove her back across the ludii* 
cause, and aJbhasu, an appearance, a scm- ' The whole country on the right bauk 
blanoe. ! of the Upper Indus, the site of. the 

HENGONG, Bhot. Neopns malaiensis, ; present .Peshawar, opposite Attok (Taiila) 
Meinivnrdt. j and still higher up, was tribuUiry to the 

HKIIDELOTIA AFRICANA, the African Assyrians, as it afterwards was to tiie 
lidellium tree. — U'Uh. p. 287. • Medes and Per.sians. Plmy tells us that 

HEUMA or Shendn> A tribe inhabit- 1 Semiramis capitulated, here, on tbe Cophen 
ing the hills north of Arraoan. They occupy 1 (the Cabul river, tbe Kubha of the Rigve» 
the Yeoma toung hills, on the watershed J da) and on the black obcli.^ik from NinrvtH 
between the Meevk-vouuir and the tlraina?ro ' in the British Museum which is at least dI 
of tbe Mauipur rivers. Their chiefs are ; the 9th century 13. C. the Bactriau caiuel, 
called Abcn, and their villages have about is found side by side with the Indian rbi- 
fifty to 400 liouses. They use tbe trap-bow ; noceros and Indian elephant. Accordinj; 
for shooting the elephant, but fire-arms aro to Deodorus (11 I ('-I'O Seriiii-nmis fitted oat 
bupcr^iuding thcxuUcr weapons. 'Xhcy regard < an armamout in BacUiu, and between U, C. 
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HIBAVINIA OIL. HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 

l?3-!l and 122of sbe crossed the Indus with Exhllution oflS^T, a solid oil from the Sam- 
arjst force. At first slie drove back the jKtjey district of a clove brown colour, a 
bppoaiug maliarajuh from the strong posi- j small phiul priced at Kupcch 4|. Camujay 
tioatbat he bad taken np with a vast force, • tree oil : a small bottle, priced Rupees 6^ 
i^ialij of arcbers ; but rallying his re- from the pame district, was a* dark eelati- 
tft3t;n<7 forces, he soon drove ^Msk the none mass, of the consistence of Uano- 
jUsvriirij; in total disorder to the river, which ' manir»*. 

HlHliAH. Aii. a gift } Uibbah namab, a 
deed of p:ift. 

HIBBUK. Arab, also Hibbnk nana. 

AlIAH. Mint. 

llllUSCL'S, agennsof ])lanls, Ix'longing 
to the Nat. Order, Miilvaccjc or Mallow tribe 
about 30 species of the genus being known 
in the East Indies : vis. 



tltrLiil tfrcat difliculty of crossint; uud only 
Itkr immcuse Iu-hs. Seiiiirumi8 concluded 
|b armistice, made an exchange of prisoners 
1 1 retreated into Bactria with a third of 
e rcniy which she had brouc^ht a<i^ainst 
ia. At that time there must have been 
Is^preme ruler iu India, a sami rajah, with 
lapital in the district to the south of the 
^-sti, in the Jamna and Ganges Doab. — 
III, 549 and 650. 
IHA, the first Chinese dvnnstv, dcscend- 
:"Yn, fromB. C. ll»9l to 'io.Of> nilcd 
vtars. Its first emperor was Yu, begin- 
B. 0.1991. 

Hum, Sandwich Islands, Santalnm 

i HlASMIX. IIiNi). Srrinc,'a persica ! Hias 



Ul.i,ii 



oonletttns. |1utn(>as. 

capuabiauai. | lunoril'olius. 

diversifoUns. t micninthua. 

furcntiiH. ''mutabilis. 

generii. palostris. 

Iietcrophyllns. paadartfoniu& 

luitus. patorsonii. 

Several species furnish nscfnl, rnnimrr- 
^••anlub, Hindi, Prosopis spicigera, H. . cial products viz. cannabmus j saUla- 



rsdiatus. 

rosa-Hirionsia. 

scandens. 

mratten^ 

syriacus. 

sabdarifo. 

trionnm. 

Te^»I Cart 119, 

vilit'ulius. 



the 
ob- 



^ uili, Tamarindas Indica. 
[ HIATIIKLKH, See Greeks of Asia. 

i H. VThTLA, a <ronus of birds of 
oci ('I'tinulriada', Dr. T. C. Jerdon, 

111 Souf hern Iiulia a single example of 
"i^iubtralian Plover, Hiaticula nigri- 
1^ vbich figares in his catalogne as a 
Rowd new species by the synonym 
^fasBtft. The position of this gennsmay 
bi^as shown : Ftun, Chanidriaihe 

^ / (i/i. CQrRoriina3, 2 gen. 2 sp, viz. 
^orins Coromandelicos. 1 Macrotarsias 
oatns. 

f^fttvL Esaeins, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 

a; 1 CpAlicnemus. 
■ N-fmn. V'am-llinu', l- gen. 6 sp. viz. 
IHopluptenis : I Sarciuphoras} 3 Lobiva- 

J^^faau Charadmne, 2 gen. 3 snb-gen. 
f 1 Sqnatarola ; 2 Chimuiiius; I Ea- 
fwri^a^. 6 Hiaticula. Sct^ Birds p. 51 7. 
^HlATILLA, or the white Iluns, a tribe 
Tartars who issued from the plains near 
Dortb wall of China, mnde themselves 
^ts of the conntry of Transoxania and 
picipated the irmption of those Tnrki^h 
who some vears afterwards oxpellod 
*Hiutilia, from 'the hinds that they had 
from the Saca?, or Scythians. There 
^ery ground to conclude, Uiat it was an 
^5 of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in 
'*^»-:^of Bahram-Gor: and that it was 
C'.' of their kings that Firoz fled, Mai- 
J' * UlHory of Pi ma Vol. 1 p. VlG. 
HIBAVINU' OIL, Caxaresb, under this 



riffii, vesicarius : Hosa-chineQsis, vitifolia ; 
lam pas : esclentns; strictns, tiliaceos ; fnrca* 

tns i colliiins; ficifolius. In the West Indies 
II. clypeatus and elatns are cultivated for 
tihips : H. manihot. in .lapan. H. lietero- 
phyilus in New Holland, and ii. verucosus 
in Senegambia. Most of the Indian species 
might be employed for the 84ime purpo.ses as 
hemp, as the bark istonLfh, and nniy almost 
always be stripped otf in long slips. Roxb. 
iii. roljl.D. 116, W. Icoii.—Royle (Fib,) FL 
RiddeU. See Pbper. 

HIBISCUS ABELMOSCHUS RoxhSjn. 
of Abolnioschns moschatns. Mcnich. 

W. and .-1. 

Kudrum of Bkhak Pulua HtMD. 
Heata pat ; Nallct, Baxo. , I'at „ 

AnibartH' «>f BoJlBAV. J>tian of .Tliclum Ir 
Dcklcftiy ll<'mp 
Putnlav, a 11(1 pnn. 

dririi Cvv. 
FttU Kunuyi of Coimba- 

Ainbari ki liaji, DUK. 
iloiiip-leikved Hi- 

biHcns, Bxo. 
Dokhani Hemp „ 
Hemp, InUiaii UeiDp „ 
Brown lieu>p 



MAbUAS. 



I'ulungu of 
Por>ly mnnga 
Vilniti Sini of 
Sankukla PaLsan ; 
Vattaa ; Sanni of Pux. 



If 

MiTTBA. 



nariiikura, 
l^Uunga 
Pulnohakirey, 
Kassuri kiiv ? 
Ghoiif^ koro, 
Gougura 



S.vss. 
Tam. 



TtL. 



This plant ia grown all over India, for its 
aeidnlons leaves which are nsed asa spinach, 
also for the fibres of its bark which are 

used as cordage: the cultivators sow a small 
quantity along the. e<lges of the usual crop.s 
for their own use. It is sown in the begin- 
ning of the rains, and when it commences to 



«• there was exhibited at the Madras '\ flower, it is cut and treated exactly as the 
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HIBISCUS CllITLliHXnA. 

Runn l^emp from Crotalaria juncea. The 
proportion of tibre is about half the weight 
of the plant. It is used for making rope, 
aackclotb, twine, paper, Ac. The cost 
of the prepared tibre is from three to four 
rupees per manml, according to its strength, 
length and cleanliness. The libra like 
that of Jate is sometimes called "Piwit," 
alM>, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to distin- 
guish it from tang or Concanee hemp : also 
Indian "lu-nin." Also, it is one of the *'brown 
hemps" of lionibuy, and is oft«u confounded 
with the fibre of *" Sunn," thongrh the two 
plants greatly differ, the sunn, * Crotalaria 
juiicra' being known in l^ombay as Taag. 
The length of the fibres of careliilly culti- 



HIBISCIT?; PATERSONIT. 

HIBISCUS ELATUS. D. C, sjn. of 
Pari ti urn tiliaceum ^7. HU. 

HIBISCUS COLLINUS (Eriocarpat of 
D. C.)y a native of the mountainons part* 
of the Xorthern Circars ntid n( Pcninsalar 
India, where it in CHlicd kandfa-gang, and 
where the natives use the bark as a aaUti* 
tntefor hemp. Br. Rozbnrgh states tint 
there are three varieties of this plant, tiie 
double red *, doable yellow and double flesh 
red. 

HIBISCUS FICIFOLinS fs a speoei 
which Dr. Bozborgh 8o named, and of wfaich 
he received the seeds from the Mol ureas. It 

was an anniinl. growing straight, very M\ 
often 12 to 14 feet high, with few l)ranclns 



J. Ill" ifiii;iii «'» n>v. ■i.^.v.- J --- — — - — o ' 

vated Ambarce, is from live to six feet: they \ The fibres he describes asnncommonly bean 



are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hemp, harsher in feel and stick more to- 
fjethcr ; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils, possessed *of considerable strength, 
■well calculkted for rope making, as also for 



tiful, and rather stronger than the sunn fibre. 
HIBISCUS F0RCATUS.— iioarA. If. 4 J 

H. birnrcntii^ nrr}:. | H. .iculrntus Rm^. Khttdt. 
Kuiidu gongitni, Tki.. 



well v;«iv;ui€»«;v» . -i— n> — I A Very prickly plant growing in ludia, u» 

coarse fabrics. Thongh esteemed by some ^ height of from 6 to 8 feet. It yiekh 
of the natives of Western India, the hemp | «|„,n(iRnce of strong white flaxy fibrwsbnt 



of Uie H. cannabitms, is not, eitlier in 
strength or dumbihty, so good as the trne 
hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown Hemp of 
the Crotalaria jnnoea. Its price in the 
British market is probably the same as that 
of the .Tntc. Hibisens cHnnubinuH is an 
erect growing plant of tlic height of about 
four feet. It is slightly prickly over the 
stem. 

are mUvii •- | — - - , 'ho fs»t!iiui;r iiiiiuci, »m imtx.- luui iriw 

dark purplish colored species, the leaves of 1 I), ^ ^vould do for Ix.anis .-iikI Un?<? 

whicdi are used for a sinnliu- purpose; they | jn,sfs. Kopes are ire«iiieiit 1 v niatlu from u* 
are both grown all the yeiu* ronod, and sold ^^^.^ 



strong white flaxy fibrcK, 
from the prickliness of the plant it is retj 
troublesome to handle. The stems ait; cot 
when in (lower, and steeped immediatelr. 

HIBISCUS LAMPAS, Cat, A snmHlfM 
of India, yielding fibres. — Voigl^ Af. E. /. I. 
Wlfjhh Ic. 

HIBISCUS MAt:H()PllVLLA-.' is 



*« .0 f - verv plentiful in the forcats of t.ho Pejj'u anii 

Tho leaves have an acid t aste, and Tounghoo districts, also in Tavoy : it tieWs 

ch used as a pot herb. Them is a ■ ^^|| f^iendt;,. timber, of tliree or four frft 



in the Dekhan at five seers for one pice 



The strength of this tibre was toted by se- ■ 3/,. S: M,isn„ 

•._^!lf— f..w^.,A Iw. ...........1.. ^mttn 



Wood white colour and adnpttid i'tir 
every ])nrpose of house bnilding.— I'/'* 



ral scientific men, and iuuid to be 



Eiqieriments 

of 



Ambaree, Hi- 
biscus onO' 
nabinuA, broke 
with 

ilotollSlba 
150 
290 



Sonn, Crota. 

larin jutKV.i, 
brukj; Willi 

130— IGO llM. 
100 
4M 



HIBISCUS AlUTABILIS. 

TIi:d-[intbnu BlCNO. | Gal4-t^oi1i. Hf>P 

The eha!Vi?*'''hh' rose is n lariirc .slinili. native 
of t'liina. remarkable for the changes wlin 'i 
t)ccur in t he color of its Ho wej"?*, bearing white 
flowers in the morning, bat changing to re«i 
in the course of the da}' : easily propay»i<^i 
by cuttinirs. Tho fibres of the bark 



Dr. Roxhargh 

Dr. Hoyle. 

Dr. Wights.. 

The exports of this fibre are not distin . , 

ffuished fJom other hemps. An excellent - tom.d to he o a hat^ nature, am^^ 
fubstitate for tow might be profitably sup- , oo\uur.-D^^^^^ 
plied from it. The rope made of the Ubre is 
used in the Carnatic as a snbstttate for the 



jnte of Bengal the produce of Corcliorus 

capsularis, a plant comparatively unknown 
in the Peninsula.— C7t»/. Cat. Ex. iSC2.M.Ex. 
Jur. Reports Riddell, (^ardiuiny, RoyUi, p. 
253, to 257, Rox. vol. ii, 190. Voigt 117 Dr. 
Wight in Mad, Om, Com. JProe, 1851, Dr. J. 
L. St'-irart. 

HIBISCUS CHITLBKNDA. RoJt. Syn. 
of Pavuuia odorata. — H Hide. 



H. JtrowH. 

HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS, Lhm. Sys. 
of Abelim'sehiis escnlentns, — IK. & A. 

HlBlSl'US LILUb^LOKUS. Cav. 
flowered Hibiscus. A variety has floweis 
of a buff sallow colour. — Voigt 

HIBISCUS LONGIFOLIUS. Roxb- 
Syn. of AbelmoRchus e.sculentns. — IF. A" -1- 
HIBISCUS PATERSONII, D C. ; FrJ. 

I. ^. 4!>l, AH, 

LagniuBa psterMmia, 9* If. 
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HIBISCUS ROSA SINENSIS. 

White oak of Norfolk Island, a tSamdy tree 
fortj leet high. Its leaves are a whitish 
gretHi, sepalH green and petals the size of a 
moM wioA glans, piuk, fading to white, 
leis the larpEMt oftha niiiltow tribe,' and at- 
tains sixteen feet in circumference. In an 
ecniioniio sense if in said to be valueless, ex 



HIBISCUS TILIACfiUS. 
HIBISOUS SABDABIFFA.~^Z;tnn. 



Meat.-», Beno. 
Thatm-bau-kljyen* 
boung. BuJUf. 

Red Sorrol, „ 
Poliehi, Haual. 



Osoillo M.\i itiTH !i. 

Fatwa, Panjab. 
Kuerikai, Pulyohaj 

kire.ShimayKaah. 

li kire. TaM. 
Ywra gogu Twi. 



ct^pt for i\vt'\vooii. —Keppel's hid. Arch.' Vol. \ Qn'*i^»*^ »n most gardens, for its 
11, p. 283, Fuiyt. I ^*J^^'^ whicli, as iliey ripen, become fleshj, 

nrc of u plciisaiifly ncid tasio, and are mneli 



HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES ? 
ThMpena popolnoa ? 

Mpipnl, HwD, I Moni ganga>Tagi, Tbl 



neh 

employed for niakiiia' palatable tarts, as 
well as an excellent jelly. The stem if cut 
when in flower uid the bark stripped oflT, 
and steeped immediately, displays a mass 
%f -o mm ,. ' of fibres of a fine silky iiafurc. The leaves 

Mr.Kohdejamesthisasaspccies ina few j are used as green.s, alone or mixed with 
jianteM ne»r Sanialcot^^ the flowers are very pretty, often 

thfi wet and cold seasons. Ho snys that this , cultivated in flower beds. In the French 
species IS ininiediHt«.lyto bedistinfrnish,.<l from ^ West India islands a kind of cyder or wine is 
popolnens by the glands in the axils of the prepared from it temied Vin de Ozcillo — 
wraofthe leaves, their waved border and i>r«. Ainslic, Mnf. Mrd., p 250. Jforh 
longpomts, and by the double iutegamentof j-r/^Aawj/Mimy, Voiat. Stewart. Messrs. BrowK 
thccapsnle, the innermost of which requires . and Jqj^'ey. 

fnrce and a sharp knife to onen it, \vIuMvns in , TTT-RTCSPrTQ fiTllTrWTTQ T»«»- A 
popnlneas it is sn.gle ; and can bo easUy bro- i , » • n . ^ ","1 

ken bf the pre«mre of the thnrab and finger. Mr r r ' "'I-I'^^Vl ^ / '^"^''i^^ 
Thiitree will answer better for aven5e«, ''^ ^^T/V T . ^V^'^ ' '^"d a 

mrV.. than T. popnlnens. because it is ^ y^Tf "^>th bark. It ,s m blossom about f ho 

^nnchhi.l.cr to the branches, consequently ' ? "^'"^ ^'^^ ^^^^J ^'P*^;^^ 

K>vesa free circulation to the air. When ' ^ecember and Jannary, soon after whieh 
iromided the. «ime yellow jnice discharges ] ^^^^ abonnds m 

line, and strong : sown in the beginning ot 
HIBISCUS POPULNEUS, Roxb. syn. of I rains in beds ; and when abont six inches 
l^lwBpesia popninea, Lam. ' |iigl)« transplanted out in rows, abont nine 

inclies asunder, and about as much from 
HlBISlUJS SINENSIS Z/wm esu-h other i.. tlie rows. In ISOl. forty 

Dm; Joba, Juva, Bbxo. j Jaba» Sans ; sq"»re yards planted in this manner, yielded 

DuK. Hind. I Sapata dwrri Tav. 1 thirty-three ponnds weight of very clean 
DasriiKi Japa puslipamu | fibres. Dr. Roxburgh's Original fipecimens, 
JovapuaUpamu Tkl. , „till in tlm India House, are 9 and 10 feet in 

j length, a fibrous mass, aipparently easily 
I stript off, and composed of tine and easily 
India; the leaves divisible fibres.— JUeft. VingL Boyle. Fib. 

nrrjISCUS SURATTBNSIS.— liiw. 

Rnzf'. ir. ^'A. W. Ic. 

Fricklr stommed H^- | Kas.nl kiro: Kaahli* 

birfcus, Esq. \ kii-e, TaM. 

j Mulu Gogn, Trl. 
A lierbnceous plant with speckled prickly 
stems and yt'llow flowers; the haves aie 
used asgreens.— ivo.«r/»., Hi, 20a. Voiyt.^ 116. 



flawir, China 
Hose, Euo. 
8lMn pariti, Kambang 
aipta, Malbal. 

This plant is commoji In 
are nsed as emollients, aiioclvMe and gentle 
A|)erieutM ; the Howers arc di-ep scarlfr, and 
jidJa very mucilaginous juice, whicli turns 
rapidly to a dark porple. Applied to soft, 
uiuized white paper, thi8 colour is neaidy 
^■^^^nisitive a test for ncid a-; tlie celebrated 
J'iumjj. Shoe flowers are .soinctiiiies employ, 
ttl for dyeing Idac colour but it does not 
Appear to be permanent, they are also ooea- 
<i<mally rubbed on leather for the purpose of X,/f,V,/. 
Haokening and poHshinjr. The natives make ' HIBISCUS SYRTACUS Im.,;. 
P '^klea ot the flowers, and they are used for SyHnn Hibiso.is. F>o ] Uu<lha ^'odlml lli.vr.. 
^ivinpf a red tinge to sprituons liquors; There are four varieties of this plant 
Ibe petals are used in some cases to famish ' cultivated for ornament in India, two pur- 
J I'l-ick liquid to dye tlio eyebrows, pie, a sinudo and a double ; and two white, 
hriVna.sserim, this bold, flaniiii',' flnver is a siiii^lo and a double. The flowers are used 
"tfinsively cultivated.— 0'67*tuiy)<//(>-.s^/, p, to blacken the eyebrows and .shoe leather. 

'^*'-» VP- 260.' Hibiscus tlLlACEUS, 8yn. of Pariti- 

I'tUiaiM' MuUieKing«Unnf p. 285. Maton. ' nm tiliaceum, Ad. Ju$r. 
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HIDHS. 

for tlieir Intcnileil nscs. Some oi the isolat- 
ed leathers were very brilliant. 

Sheep and hid eking tanned whUe—wen 
exhibited in mnoh perfection. — None of the 
s]iociincns were fine enouf^h for the better 



kin<ls of fjlovL'S, but tliey were all as wpK- 
siiited as i'iuropean skins of the kind lor Uie 



HTDES. 

TITBISCUS TIIJ/KFOLTA— ? B.-lrcrobel, 
SiN<; II. llmipr these names, Mr. Aleudis des- 
cribes a wood of the "western province of CJtey- 
loD, a oniric foot of which weighs 38 Ibn. and is 
esteemed to last 20 jcsrs. It is nsod for car- 
ririrrps, pnlnnqnoi us ninl carts^fuuud. near 

rivers. — .1/'". A'li'iaa M' niltfi. 

HIBISCUS TOUTUOSUS, sjn. of Pariti- | I»"n>«8e of theapothecnry. 
uni tiUaceuDi, Ad. Ju... . ' ^<^^:chnie^ eluu-.-^The parchment Am 

HIBISCUSVESICARIirS.CAV.good«im.l very well, but wero not .n extrj 

pies of its fibre wore exhibited as wil.l Am- '-^'^P^'^'^^ satistactorj, and their textnrewM 
Woe, at the ^ladnvs Exhibition of 1855, by . 
Captain Meadows Taylor. ^^"7^^'' V^epi^ with 

HICK. A Ceylon wood, very hard, fine, iimtatiou of chamois or wash leather, 

close, very nniformly grained, heavy, ^{1 v^^rc e:,ce\\eut svccxmcn^ of: the ki.d.s-, 
colour resemblinc» pencil cedar. 

mCO-DEL-LNFEliNO. Sp. Argemone 
Mexicana. — Linn, 

HIOUA or Idda, See Inscriptions p. 
372. 

HrODEKEU See Tigris. 
HIDED. AiUB. Iron. 

HlDEi>. 

Haiden, Di:t I rolloa, Pokt. 

Fmoz, Fr I Kothi BvB. 

IlfiUtc, (iER. I Cliarmii. Sa\s, 

Ctiumro, Glz. Hind. 1 FoUejos, Piclcs, Sf. 

Ca<ija» It. | Toll. Tam. 

Bslalsng, Kulit. Malat. | Tola. Tel. 

The exports of hides from India have 
j^reatly increased since I .*^r>l. In li->.58 the 
total import into Britain wa.s ■J,370,'J-"»(j hides 
against 3,050,071 hides in 1857, and 
2,072,864 hides in 1856. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the tanned hides and 
skins exhibited were of excolli'iit quali- 
ty and could bear comparison satis- 
factorily with the same kinds of leather 
prepared in Enropc. They had been 
tboronghlj sntnrnted witli the tanninf^ ma- 
terials, were free f rom animil odour, and 
their sections did not shew the white line 
between the enter and inner surface, indi> 
cativo in bad leathers of a hasty and imper- 
fect inhibition of (lie tan liquor. Thecollec- 
tion comprised tin- t:uiiied hides of the Hison, 
Sambre, Bullock, Horse, Cojv, Sheep, Goat, 
Kid, Dog and Iguana. ■ Ignana skins which 
have been tanned and dyed black, or left of 
their natural color, are tliiu, even, soft, toagh 
elastic and granular or sha-j^rcrnlike in 
external appearance. From the absence of 
gtofls, the appearance of this leather is not 
much in its favoiir, but it bids fair to be a 
durable article for light slippers, and a good { 
covering for the conunoncr kinds of instru- 
ment boxes, such a.s are still done over with 
sha^preeo. 

Tamudand Colored i9l*»fM— for book-bind- 
inir purposes and boot-linings, were gcne- 



speci 

' far as thickness, softness, pliancy and color, 
! were concerned. lualltbese respects ther 
{ will bear comparison with tiie.Eoropeu 
! article. But as every one of these leaUicn 
was tainted with the odour of the Fish Oil 
employed in their preparation, they coo! ! 
not be recommended for household purpose;!, 
such as cleaning plate, though found very 
suitable for cleaning brasses and hame<». 
As potass, soda, and dry pure deodorixiukT 
I air are abundant in this country, a ver/ 
little additional can would ensure the pro- 
I dnctton of a perfectly inodorous dhaawd 
leatlier. 

j BnJ leather. — Tho ImtT leuihers for ac- 
! coutremeut wereneariy all extremely good ia 
quality ; very economical leathers for msss- 
faeturing purposes. 

The best tanned leather from HnfTiJo. B:l- 
lock, and Cow hides, were contributed 1'}' 
Colonel Sherill and Lieut, and Qr. Mr. Gr&n; 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Bsnj^- 
lore. They also exhibited specimens of le.i- 
ther prepared from the Hog, Cidf, tJoat. an I 
Sheep skins, ofunexceptionablcqualify. 
constrictor skin, when tanned, makes excel- 
lent boots, much prised in England for tlieir 
strength, pliability, and great beauty, as ther 
are hand.somelymarked. Boots made frorathi« 
snake's skin are [)liabloand easy to fit; per- 
haps owing to tho accommodating nature of 
the snakes skin when in his live state. Boon 
of Norwegian manufacture, are made (n<m 
the skin of a salmon. In certain of the Soath- 
orn States of America, the skins of yonr? 
alligators are tanned, converted into leather, 
and the leather manufhctured into boots. 

The following arc the values of the ex- 
ports from India of hides and .skins : 



ing 
nSh 



1851- 2 

1852- 3 

1853- 4 

1854- 5 

1855- 6 



303,08 9£. 

337,849 

402,3G5 

402,366 

431,721 



i85tl-7 
1S57-S6 

1858- 95 

1859- 60 

1860- 16 



572,53(tf. 

54,080 

444.537 

56,6c!9 



McCullorli''8 Commercial lyicHonary. ft. '^-•l. 
riy even, «>a, and pliant, an^ very suitable I Cat. of M. E. J, Rep, Lond. Exhlb, of If C2. 
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HIGH PLACES. 

HIDJILI, a SDiall marshy diatrlct on the 
r^vrn side of Ike mouth of the Hoogbly 

HiDJILl liADAM. liKXci. CusUuw Nut. 
9k. Ouearia eiliptica. ? 

illKK. Hind. Cocculus vilU»sus. 

HIKHACRM GKANDIFLOUUM. One 
V, ry I'Xfousive ci'onaK of plants adajiti d 
S; rjck-work, Houcrs of a yi'llow coloni- in- 
stated bjr catting^, and the lierbaccous 
lofi hf Priding the roota. — RiddeU. 

h'I£B0NmODE SANTO STKFAXO, 
i(j»r,-^ Avl'ii travelled to India 

ii :i t.-iMiitilo sjK-iMilat ioii, visi^infr Calicut, 
•< 'li, Pegu. fcJuiuntra. Jndia in lotU Cent. 
tp-SHAN. Agroupof SialandsaudS 
wuL the east coaiit of China, which ex 



illLIiAH. 

chos. — Milner*8 Seven Churches of Asia, 

]). 1 < '<». 

men TOWNS, in Asia, alon-,' the 8iih\s 
of the llimulaya, are villages up to 10,t»U0 
and 16,000 feet. In America, the city of 
Quito i).520 feet above the level of the sea; 
the city i)f Mexico, 7,4:00 ; llie city of Miuul- 
paniha, ll,8oU ; also the foUowinp^ places, 
situated bctn-ecu tlie two chains of Andes, 
in Upper Pern, at sonic 350 milea distance 
from the Pacific City of Pnno, 12,830 feet 
aboTe the sea; town of Potosi, 13,350; 
minpR of Potosi, I6,0u0 ; Titiaca Lake,, 
1 11,7(50 ; house of Titiaca, 14,402. 

IIIGOS, Sr. Figs. 

HJ.HYA, a tribe of the Limar race, 

brave and valorous, their remnant exist in 



fcil milcK lonj*. The southern-most is the li'^^* of ♦^i*^ Ncrbudda at the very top of 
and the iiihal»itantK arc fishermen. 
iuASS. SiNtiii. ( )dina wodier, Jto.rh. 
iHASIA« a t<;rm applied by the bro- 
ifisUagentweit to districts in Central 



iIGH PLACES, Sacred cdiliccs were 
HTcitel by the Giecks and Jioniaus 
ittvatod sites. The custom is of very 
t utiqaity. Hector, according to Homer, 
apoD the top of Ida ; and Abraham 
' "nniatided to offer np Isaac on Moriah. 
1 represented as sclectinjj;' three ele- 



ctions, -where he sacrihced with i tangula, (J'lwin. 



the valley of Sohagpoor in Bhagelcond. See 
Sehestra, Arjuna.. 
HIH-YEN, Chin. Lead. 
HIJAZ, See Adnan. 

HIJAR-Ur. 1V\CKIE, An. Cnlcnlons 

cvsticus. (i all-stone. 

'HUrrJ HADAM, Bfnt.. Anacardiuui 
occideutalc. Liiitt. uLso Aleuritcs triiubu. 
Font. 

H iJ I T J B A 1 ) A KA GOND, Hikd. Gnm 
of Aleurites triloba. 

UIJJL L, Hind. I3£kg., Barringtouia aca« 



and probably by some sacred crec- 



fj^rf/'on. Nam. xxii. 
int-) the liigh 



11. «*Andbroujrht 

places of Baal." 



HULI-MENDE, Beko. Bngenta brac- 
teala 

HIJRA, the era of fhe Hijra dates from 
the lliyfht of Malioinod to Mt dina, whi(rh 



^fii^il him to the hi^h place.s of his took place on the ni^ht of Thursday the 



friClialdee and Samaritan). *'Aud he 
awend Bemoth Baal.*' (Syriac.) 
p wade him ascend to the pillar or 
N of Baal." rnreek.) "And he led 
ripto.«iome temples of his «rod," (Arabic.) 

stalioH — Num. xxiii. 14. "And 
Poajfht Lira into the field of Zophium, 
P top of Pisgah." •* To the field of oh- 
•s'-oD. to the top of the hill." (Chaldee.) 
'"ii" titfld of the watchers, to the top of 
1*1'' (.Sjriac.) To the field of the 
r"*R, to the peak of observation." 
J»riuui.) «♦ To the field of obMnratiou, 
N inmmit of a levelled pbce." (Greek.) 
P&Q high phM», on the top of a citadel." 
■bic.) 

^Mi'mt—Xum. xxiii. 28 "And 

m brought Balaam uuto the top of Pcor. ' 
ttttlo^t. 

file temple, though anperior to St. Panl's, 

•i^i'Tior to St. Peter's at Home ; the 
temple being fonr hundred and 
J^^T.fivc f-et Ion-, and fho church of St. 
F *^^'M hundred and forty Koman palms, 
^ ptim being about nine iaiglish in- 



15ih July A. 1). 022. The era commenced 
on the following day, viz. the l(«th Jnly. 
The corrosponding years of tlic Christian 
and Hijra ci*as, may easily be calculated by 
the following' torniula : it bciuLC remember- 
ed that the Christian are solar and those of 
the Hijra Inuar yeara, and that 521 solar are 
eqnal to 5d7 Innar years. 

Ex.— What is the vear of Clirist 1734, 
accordinj^ to the Hijri? 

From I7r.l A. 1). subtract 621 , the diller- 
en(;c of the two eras, 
Keault 1113 of the Hijra in solar years. 
Then. .21 637: : 1113: 1147 Uijra.— 
Fhii/Jairg Yemeit; 

HI.TRK. HiNn, a ennuch. 
HURON KA TiUiFA, hindoos turned 

mohurruin fiikccrs. 

HiK-(lAS, Si-N'jII., Odina wodier. 
HILBUYA, Ar. Cardamom, Em 

HT- Llv A N. Sec ChandrnLrup'a 
HIL-I-KILAX. Pi Bastard cardamoms. 
HILLAH, its ruins jnc called BaUl by 
the Arabs. The pre-eminent mounds at the 
Bite of ancient Babylon, are iLreo iu uum* 
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HTTiTi STATKS. 

bcr, Ist, ihc AiniMu Hill, so iiaim^d hy Mr. 
Rich ill his ' Aleiiioir on the Ruiii8 of Jiaby- 
lon ' and who deHiguates it by that appellH- 
tion, from ite sapporttng » stnall tomb erect- 
ed to the memory of some person. •i^'-o of t luit 
name, paid to liavo Iwen a son til' iljc cali{>li 
AH, who fell at the battle of Hilluh. Jiut 
there mnst be wnse miatake in this tradition. 
AU having had only two itons Hassan and 
Hnssein. Tlie raiiif? near Hillah are still, 
by the Arabs, designated lialjel, and all 
historical records, as well as traditions, 
agree in representing these as the remains 
of the first city of Niinrod, the Habylon of 
Herodotus, Diodoros Sionlas, and other his* 
torians. * 

Tlillah lies in Iniihide 3-2^ 'M' 18", in 
loJi^'itudc 12' ?>C>\ west (if BH<;dad ; ami, ac- 
curdiug to Tutki.sli authorities, it was budt 
in the fifth ocntnry of the Hijit-a, in tlie 
district of (he Kiiphraies, which the Arabs 
call Kl-arail Habel, lying on a spot of the 
vast site of liabylou, Tlio author of the 
JJajalis ul Momeuin, under the article 
Hillah, states that it is a large city between 
Kafah and Bagdad, and that the sito was 
originally named ,Iamiain. 

Tlie town of Hillah, is situated upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, and occupies a 
part of the sito of aneient J3abylon. The 
western side of the Bophrates, and «iret( h- 
in«r towards PVIngia, is a tiact pvi-L'ii:inf 
Willi interest ; (or between the la>L named 
]iiace, and the bitnmen springs of Hit, the 
battle of Cnnaxa was ibaght^ in which the 
younger Cyrus lost his life, and whence 
Xenf»phon made a retreat more brilliant than 
victory. — Miijiians Trawls^ pp. 254, 326. 
Parier*8 Ttacels, Vol. II, p. 25?. Skinner's 

OoihindJimrnf'ii, Vol. II, p. 

HILL BAMUOO. Eng. , Arnndinaria 

ntilis. J/tiiv. 

HILJi COCOANUT. Eng. Stcrculio- 
foliis digitatis. 

HILL DHAL. Anolo-Himd. Gajanns 

indicns. 

HILL £D02^Y. £no. Dioiipyios lanceo- 
lata. 

HILL NETTLE. ' Urtioa pnlcherrima. 
HILLOOTA. Be»o. Asparagus offici- 
nalis). 

HILL STATES. The early intercourse 
of the British Government with Nepaul 
was exclusively of a oommeroial nature. 
British political relations with it date iVom 
the invasion of the valley by the Goorkha 
race under rajidi I'irtiiee Xaraiu. lu 1767 
the Newar mjah of Katuiandhoo, being hard 
pressed by the Goork'ba, applied for assist- 
ance to the British Government. Aid was 
grouted, and Captain Kiniocb was despatch- 



HILL STATES. 

ed with a small force in the middle of tb 
rainy season. He was, however, compdied 
by the deadly olimato of the Term to retirt 
The Goorkha chief, meeting bnt a Mk 
r(\Histance, overran Nepal, and extinpfuishti 
the Newar dynasty, and was eventually ^^ 
cognized by the British Goveriiineul u 
nijnh of Nepal. For several years prenoatto 
1792, the Goorkha power had been ezteDdini; 
theii Lo! qr.t sts in the direction <tf Tbibct. 
They lia l a ivarjced as fur as Dicarchi, the 
Llama of wiiiuh place was spiritual fatlitf 
to the emperor of Ghina.. Incensed by the i 
plunder of the sacred temples of Dignrcbi, 
the emperor of China despatched a aiightj , 
nrniy to punish the Nepal rajah, and tb-r 
Goorkha concluded an ignominioiu tmij 
with t^e Ghineee within a few miles of ibiir 
capital. War between the Gorkii h and A* j 
British was formally declared on IstNowB- 
her ISIl. An arduous campaigTi. in which i 
the Goorkhas fought roost bravely and vitk ' 
much success, left tite British in posMWoo i 
of the hills west of the Kalee, and the Goor* | 
kha.s disposed to treat for peace. Negnc* 
tions were, however, twice broken offbjtfef ^ 
Goorkhas reiu.sing to coToply with thei^ 
maiid for the cession of the Tend, Mid Bor 
tilities were therefore vigoronsly pnshedbr i 
file British Govenmient, till the 4tb )Urcli 
I81G, when the Xepale^e eommissioRt-rs n^ 
livered to Sir David Ocbterlony tk ix***? 
of Se^wlee duly signed and execntcd. 1^ 
hill lands east of the Nacbee, and jsrt of | 
tlie Terai between the Niu hee and T«*^^ 
rivers ceded under this treaty, wtsre 
over to Sikkim. 

The murder of Gnpgnn Sing, a futonnte 
of the maharani and the massacre of tb'^^ 
one of the most innnential chiefs in 
puvetl the way for the ri.se of Jung Bah s*^" ' 
to the otUce of prime minister, and be«j* 
created a mabarajah by the mahsisjab « 
Nopal, and invested vdth the P^P**^ 
sovereignty of two provinces. He eff"*^" 
the marriage of a son and two dantfhttrs 
into the royal family of Nepal. During 
mutiny of 1857, and the aubseqiiMit d** 
paiirns Jnng Bahadur rendered sssistsoc^t" 
the British in the re-occupation of Goroti' 
pore, the re-enpturo of Lucknow, 
subsequent capture of the rebels who infe^' 
ed the Terai. In confideration of these 
vices he was created a Knight of the Gi^" 
Cross of flic Batli, under a treaty >^'" 
LV) concluded on Ist November lbO-i • 
tract of territory tm tbrf Ondh M 
which had been ceded to the Britisb 
vernment in 1616, waa r ee to r od to Kqpii* 

The Nepalese usually estimate the pop 
tiou of Nopal at 5,200,000 or 6,6U0,t' 
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HILL STATES 



HILL STATES. 



1 itit is probfilily imfc inoro than 2,000,000. TIio rajah is of a Kajpoot family, popalaiion 



■J'lit; city <'t Katinaudhoo coutaiiiH from 
30,uOU U) 36,UuO iahabitauts. The area of 
the kingdom 18 aboot 64^000. square miles. 
Itii reveoae is unknown, but is supposed 
((• }>e fil^nt 43 lakhs. Tiio Gootkhjis pay 
no tril)uto t() the British Government, but 
every five yeara a mission in sent from Kat- 
mandboo with presents to Pekic. Prevums 
to the Nepal War in 18 U the Goorkhas 
had extended their conquests westwards 
as far as the Sutlej. By the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 18 15, the Ne- 
(>aloie renoonoed all elalni to the ooantries 
west oT the Kalii and tho British were left 
in p<»5session of the whole tract of hills 
from tbo Gogra to the Sutlcj. Kuraaou 
ind the Dehra Doon were annexed to the 
British dominions, and the rest of the terri- 
tory, with the exception of Subathoo, Baeu- 
irnrh, Suuilocli, and a few »)ther military 
piMis, vam restored to the Hill liajahs from 
whom it had been oonqaeved by the Nepaleso. 
Ill 1847 transit dnties were aboiishetl 



of lius.sahir, 4o,025, revenue, Rupees 70,000. 

Keonthul. After the Goorkha war a por- 
tion of the territory of Keonthnl was sold to 
the maharajab of Puttiala. The chief claims 
a liajpnt origin. Hm is bound to render 
feudal Korvico. in lb58 the ciiiefwaa created 
a litijah, and received a dress of honor worth 
Rnpees 1,000 for his services dnrinfif the 
mutinies The levenne of tho state is Kupees 
30,'*' 0, and the population by ccnsns lH,Uh3. 

BiujhuL. The family is llwjpoot. Heveuae^ 
Rnpees 35,000, population, 22,305. 

JoobiU. Originally this Rajpoot state was 
tributary to Sirnioor, but after tho Gporkha 
war it was made independent, and the Raiia 
received *a suunnd fronj Lord ^k)ira on 18th 
November 18l6. The revenue is Rupees 
18,000, and the population, 17,262 souls. 
The rana pays Rupees 2,520 tribute, and ia 
bound to render feiulul service. 

Bhuje'\ pays tribute llupeea 1,440. Re- 
venue, Rupees 15,000, population, 9,000. 
Koomharscin. This State formerly a feuda- 



iiiroughont thoso states. A yearly sum of tory t<f Hussahir, was declared iudeixindent 
^ i[(ees 1 0,735 is paid in couipensatiuu by 
'vvrtimeut. To all the hill chiefs, the rite 
of adoption has been granted. 

^tmoor or Nahun. In recognition of the scr- 
^ '(^(^ rendered by rajah Shnmshere Pnrgass 

during the mutiny, he received a khillat of 
^ut>ees ^),000, HTid a salute of seven guns. 

Tiio revenue 



after the Nepal war, pnys Rupeo.<* 1,440 jia 
tribute. Revenue, Rupees 7,000, popula- 
tion, 7,829. The family is Rajpoot, of not 
very high pretoisions. 

Kothar. The sunnnd bsara date the 3rd 

Septeniljcr 1815, and confirms to rana Bhoop 

Singh and his heirs the hereditary posnes- 



^jje family is Rajpoot. Tiio revenue of ' sions of his ancestors, subject to tho perfor- 
Sirmoor may be estimated at a lakh ofjmanoe of feudal semee, and supplying a 
rapeofi a year. The rajah maintuns a small { contingent of forty begar, bnt subsequently 

commuted to a tributary payment of Rupees 
1,080. Revenue, Rupees 5,000; popuUl^ail 
3 ,990. The family is Rajpoot. 
Dhamee, This old Rajpoot stale bsoama 



of drilled sepoys, numbering 2o0 men. 
^I'e population, according to tlio latest 
ct-nsns, amounted to 75,595. The rajah 
pjs no tributo, but is bound to render feudal 
•ervice. 

Ktilloor or Belaspore The rajah of 
Kullcor had est>it4.s on both sides of the 
^Sutlej. But tho sunnud given to rajah 
Moober Chund, in 1815, confirmed to him 
ti c eastern portion only. The fhmily is 



independent of Knhlor after the Goorkha 
war. The state was bound to supply forty 
beffar, bnt this was commuted to a tribute 
of Rupees 720. Revenue, Rupees 4,0u0; 
population, 2,853. 
Ifu^/uU a hill state, the chief of wliich 
l^ajpoot. In acknowledgement of his ser- acted unfriendly during the Nepal war. Ho 
Vices during the mutinies of 1857, tho rajah i died without issue on Hth July ly;i9. The 



received a dress of honor of Rupees 6,000 
▼•liHS and a salute of seven guns. The re- 
ventie of this state is not lesii than Rnpees 

70,0<Xj. Tho population amounts to 60,848. 

Hiiulor or NiJtujurh. The chief of Hiiidor 
belongs to a Rajpoot family. A sunnud 
was granted in 1816. The population at the 
last census was 49,078. The revenue amounts 
to Rup ees 60,000. 

Ihin^ahir, a ti-ibutary state gave Rs. 



state was treated as a lapse, and pensions to 
theextentof Rupees 1,282 were assigned to 

the family. 

Bulsxii. Thh state was originally a feu- 
datory of Sirmoor, but a separate sunnnd 
was granted tu it in September lbl5. Its 
tribute payment is Rupees 1,080. Its chief 
is of Rajpoot <mgiu. Thakoor Jogn^, 
was created a rana in 1858, for services 
rendered (luriiii^ the inutitiy. Tho revenue 



^>'>^45 us tribute. Kaioauu^ on the left bank of tho statu is Rupees G,000, and tho popula* 
(>f tfaePlsbnr, was transferred to Keonthul. tion 4,892. 

TheThakoorai of Kotegurli uul Koondiars- Mxjlog. The sunnud of this Rajpoot 
^ wera dedanni independent of Bussahir. j state dated 4th September 1815, contains 
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HILL TROUT. 

the usual conditions and tlio tributary 
payment is Jliif)ei s 1 ,4 oO. KeveuuOi Kupees 
8,000, populaiion, 7,o58. 

Beejah. This petty state paja a tribnte of 
H 11 pees 180. Bevenne, Bapeea 2,000 popu- 
lation, 981. 

TiirorJi. Revenue, llupecs 'J,5'>«>, populu- 
liou, 3,0b2. It pays liupces 28v' iu lieu of 
began 

Koonh lar ataJte pays Rupees 180 ill lieu 
of benrai', Bevenoe, Kapees 3,000 popula- 
tion 1,9U6. 



HIMALAYA. 

givinp good sport in it.s way, and yitlJinif 
snbsi.steiicc to the monsters of the liccp. 
and useful iu diverting their atteutiou from 
mischief to thmr own breed. See Giilin, 
Craw-fi.«<h. 

HIL KILAN. Pkbs, basfcard or wiU 
Canhimonis. 

IIILO. Sp. Yarn, also Torzah Sr.Thrwul. 

HILSAH. A fisb of the Irawadi aid 
Ganircs. 

mr/riTH. Arak. Asafietida. 
HIMALAyA, u ^-reat mountain ranfje, 
whicli includes the whole of the country be* 



Muvyul was an uncient dependency of 
Knblor, bni was declared independent on the tweenKaslimir on tiie west and Kacbar on tlM 
expulsion of t he G oorkba : its tribute payment t East : has the plains of Ind ia i n the soDth. aod 
is Rupees 72. The revenuOf Bupe^ 1,000,' 

population, 917 



on the north, those of ThiV)et, or Hims- 
chal, tlie country of snow. This tract 
JJttrhuiee. This petty Chieftainship pays , possesses no tableland, but is like a gigantic 
allegianoe'to the Britisb Ck>Ternment, and ia system of raTinea, being ihrongbont a series 



exempted from all pecuniary Hiihility. Reve- ' of steep acclivities, with narrow gorges 



line, rupees 500, population 612, AUciunon^ 
Treat i>j< .yc. p. 323. 

HILL TOON, Cedrela serrala Itoijle. 



st!*ea!n beds at the hottoni of the ravinw, 
and the hills ascend only to narrow ridg« 
tops and again immediate descents. Thwe 



HILL TBOUT, tto calted, although no hills have villages at every elevation, from 
trout, a bony monster of a silver grey, spotted ' 1,000 to 22,000 feet. The watershed of ih* 



with black, will eat everythincf Jie can 
swallow. Is often taken with an infant 
brother, while spinning for bis high caste 
neighbours, with an artificial minnow of 
glass, with a piece of rag, or news}):ipcr, 
with bees, and dragon flics, cautrht otf the 
bashes by the river, with a morsel of cab 



Himalaya, on the nnrtli of the highest snf» 
peaks, is the boundary between India and 
Tibet. 

The Himalaya extend from the defile 
above Cashmere in Long, 73® 23' to tlio 
southern bend of tin? Tsan-po, in Loue 
93-22. The range is usually divided iuU) 



bage leaves boiled, but in general with the | the Eastern Himalaya, from the bsnki ^ 
orthodox spinning, the winnow, or the arti- the Tsau-poto the course of the Kali.arirer 



ficial fly, made very larg'e and showy. In 
Cashmecr, five banj^s of these fish, have been 
caught some weighing 7 pounds each. One 
seen in the marked was 12 lbs. The Wis- 

lur" r.ako, the "Dhul Lake" and the 
*' Gheluin" all swarm with them nhont. 
the mullx*rrj' trees the fallen fruits of which 
seem to afl'ord theiu in legions a sweet and 
pleasant diet, if one may jnd<<:e by the 
mighty rush ensuing on a shaking of the 
boughs. Roatmen avail themselves of 
this penchant, coverint^ a bent pin with 



which forms the western boundary of NfO*- 
and the Western Himalaya, from theK»'i 
river to the peaks of JJairmul on the h^^- 
The entire length ia computed at l,S<^ 
miles and average bi*eadth at 150 miles vi^^ 
a moan elevation of 18,nO0 feet, but there art 
solitary mountains and peaka rising higher. 

Weiteru Ehnnlaya. 



.Tumnoiri... 



ft. 



Radrinath 22,9'.4 ft- 
Kedaraatb 23,0r,2 „ Nanda Devi 1^,7« « 

Kaslern Himalaya. 

a plump mulberry, and dropping it incog- 1 Dhawalgiri 2G,bt)l ft.lMouutEvereat29,00<*ft. 
nito amid the ahoal t This fish is widely I Davabung 23,762 „i Kanohitijioga WMiti 
distributed; abundant in the backwaters of i Imaus is a name by which part of tlie 
the Gail q;es in the •.'•reat rapids of tliat l ivcr Himalaya was known to the Greeks 
far above Hurdwar and in Deyrah Dhoon ; llonians. Pliny was fully aware of the 
in 27*^, 28' N. iu the upper branches of niticat iou of the name for he says (Hist Niit- 
tbe Burrampooter and in the Mishmee and I VI. 117) *' Imans in oolarum lingua, mvorau 
Abor beck waters also in most of the small significans." The great part of the moon* 
rivers of the Punjab, in wliich latter locality 
it does not seem to trrow very largo, thouf^li 
plentiful, owing perhaps to its being the 
common food of numerous fish of prey. 
Is abundant, though small in Central India, 
in Bundelcund and Jhansi Districts. 
Kulubie, that ia all that can bo &aid, but 



tains N. AVest fium India was also called 
tlie Paropaniisiis or Hindoo CurIi ; a"*^ 
Imaus and Hindoo Cush seem to havebefo 
identical. The true Imaus, however, 
ridgo whioh separates Kashmir from I 'tt^' 
Tibet. It appears to incline, in its nortlu'r^ 
course, towards tho coutinnation of ^ 
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HUULAYA. HIMALAYA. 

Hindoo Koh and even to join iK The term j tho most loPfy and rnr^gecl mountains on 
JfiuJoo Koh or Hindoo Knsli is not applied j tho surface ot' the globe. It is a series of 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 1 ridges, sep%nited only by the narrow beds of 



confined to that p»rb of it which forms the | roaring torrents. In the Western Himalaya, 



X. W. boundary of Kabnl, and this is tho 

Iiidiaii C'aucrisns of Alexander. There is, 
liowcver, much confusion owiiiLf to tlic use of 
libetan, Chinese, and i'ersiau uames for that 
great moantain mass. 

The Himalaya is a jarreat monntaift harrier 
and its name is from Himasnow, alaya abode. 
Natives call all the h'gh anowy peaks of tho 
Himalaja by the j^enoric luune Knilasa and a 




trat(» ioto the plains of the Punjab, lou. 
'3*28*. Some ofits heights are. 



thoavenige elevation of Cashmere valley is 
between 5,000 and G.OoO ft. above the sea. 
Hnramuk Mt. 13,U0U. Pir-panjal, l'>,0(tO. 
Average of valley of Indus (N. of Cashmero 
vale), 6,000 to 7,000 ft. Slope from S. 
to N. W. Mountains on each side rising 
from C,O00t() S,0f)O ft. his/her. Mountnins en- 
closing t^islMiiuro vale are biisjiUic. lianges 
on each side of Bultistan valley are rugged, 
bare, and nearly inaccessible ; formation gen- 
that of the valley, shingle 
line of snow peaks in tho 

ipntra on the east and of the 1 — ...day is thosoutljern limit of the 

hhn on the west. But those snowy peaks ^''^J,?! '^J*" Himalaya, 

ai^separated from each other by deep ravines . ^T*^^^'^.u J^'^^'}*^^^^^^ 
iIoD^sThich flowJaige and rapid riVers. ^.{"^8 f J"^""' 

This Stopendonsl^ extends in an irre- \ 7'^'^ '^.s longer axis du eoted l.ke that nver 
?nIarcnrvrovcr22'' of lonsitudc from the : ^O'^^'l^-^^t to norths It is bounded 
(iotile above Cashmere, where the Indus pene- \ «° the nortb-east by the Koenlan of 

' mountains, by which it is separated from the 
basin ofYarkand. On the south-east its 
boundary is formed by the ridge which 
sejpai*ate8 the waters of the Indus from those 
of^ the Sanpn. To the north-west and south* 
west its boundaries arc somewhat arbitrary, 
unless the politiciil tlivision of the country 
bo had recourse to, whicli, depoiuliu'^ on 
accidental circumstaueos entirely unconnect- 
ed with physical geography or natural pro- 
ductions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient. As 
limited by tliese boundaries, West Tilwjt in- 
cluded the whole of the valley of the Indus 
and its tributaries, down to about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a considerable por- • 
tion of the upper conr.se of the Sutloj down 
to between 0,300 and 10,00<> foot, anil small 
portions of the upper course of tho Chenab, 
of the Ganges ( Jannavi >, and of the Gh>gra« 
Every part of Tibet is traversed by nuiges 
of nionnt iins which have tlieir origin either 
in the Kouenlun on the north, or in the 
traTis-Sutlej Himalaya on the south.. 

The mountain systems of East Tibet is an 
enormonsly elevated mountain mass, this is 
proved by the statements of many intelligent 
Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, by 
the narrative ofM. Hue, and the fact of so 



l)«raiAl,26,C29ft.; 

BalTal, 17,83>; 

Serand Mcr, 23,447 ', 

llanlo. 1!0,000 j 

OjFa, 24,7G4 ; 

r'oi^fjttl, 22,600 ; 

Raldang, 20,108; 
Patrick, 22,798; 
George, 22,»^o4 ; 
Pjramid, 21,579 ; 
^SiDgoutri, 2 29 0621 
Jmnnoatri, 21,155 
Kedemuth, 2:;0r)2 
Radrinatb, 22,964 



Kamet, 95,550. 
XandaDev 1,25,749 ft. 

Gurlu, 2:^,000. 
Dhawalagiri, 27,000; 
Gosaiuthau 1,924,740; 
Junnoo, 25,311 ; 
Kinchinjauga 28,176. 
Choraiomo, 19,000 
KanchanJhow,22,000 
Chumalari, 23,929 
Three peaks on lower 
hank* of Deemree, 

21,000 ; 

Kailas, 22,000. 



Average elevation, 18,000 to 20,000 ft. M. 
ilverest, 20,002. Limit of perpetual snow, or 
congelation on S. slope. 15,000 ft. Deep 
nwrow valleys, separated by ranges running 
either parallel or at right angles with the 
main ridge, contain the numerous sources of 
the rivers flowing into the Ganges, the 
^Qs, and the Brahmapootra. Tbe steep 
face is towaxd the plain, and to the N. the 
ciiaitt snppdrta tho lofty table-land of Tilu-t. 
1'he greater part of tho giatit peaks, which 
rise to an elevation of 2u,000 or 28,000 _ 

(^., are situate not on the central axis, but j many of the large rivers of Asia flowing from 



>'> the south of it Viewed from Patna, at a 

iistance of about 150 mile.s, these mountains 
present a long line of snow-v?hite pinnacles, 
which on a nearer approach, are seen tower- 
above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains. With the exception of a 
«trip of land at the foot of the mountains, 
^ whole of Boo tan presents a succession of 

5 



it in several directions. 

The two sections of the Himalaya furnish 
points of resemblance, in presenting almost 
insurmountable obstacles to communication 
between the countries w1ii( h they divide, 
thereby scpnrating tho lioti or people of 
Tibet from the Hindoo family of India, 
^lajor Uunniugham considers the distinction 
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of clirnalo not loss posKiscIy marked, both | 
rftTigea forming tla; lines of demarcation 
between the cold and dry climate of Tibet 
with its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
humid climate of Indiai with its loxorianoe 
of vegetable pro(lncti')ns. Some analogy, 
moreover, may Ihj truet d between the dntiu- 
age Rystems of the two Roctions ; the one 
separating Jbhe waters of the Samnpoo from 
those of the Gangen and its afflaents; and 
the ntlicr intervening between the Indns, 
flowing at its nortlieru base, and tlie subse- 
tjueut tributaries of that river rising on its 
Bonthem slope. 

Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
pnflicient distance fur the snowy peaks to l>e 
seen overtopping the outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of ▼aponrs 
over the fbrest-clad ranges during a greater 
part of the year, and tlio luiziness of the di v 
atmosphere of the plains in tlie winter 
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of flio Ganges, and nins parf»ll»'l to IL? 
Himalayan range, forming the IwuiidiiTT (/ 
the Doab between the Ganges and JamDa; 
beyond this, it skirts the Amhalaand LwUii* 
ana districts, and oomes to its tcrminatioo 
in tlio Ifnslivarpnr disfri<'t. Tli'Miirii t' > 
portioti alone receives the name of SiwH-ik., 
Dr. Aoyle observes that hills of a predw- 
ly similar natnre can be traced all 9k^ 
below llio Himalaya from the Satl*^, a> 
far ns tin- f'ootoftlu' Sikkini hills: and it 
is not dillicult t-o conceive a coutiniuuun 
of tliem more or loss continaons, and of 
greater or less elevation, along the whob 
sontbevn frontier of the Himalayan systen. 
a distance of noarly 800 miles. AtlLudwiT. 
the Siwalik lulls form the gorge tlmmgn 
which the Ganges issues into theplaimof 
Hindnstan. The breadth of tliis range i« at iii 
widest part about ten miles when it approacli- 
es the J^^ullej river, and towards its firmi- 



months. At the end of the rains, when the 1 nation beyond that river, tiie range assumw 



south- east monsoon has ceased to blow with 
constancy, views are obtained, sometimes 

from a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

The Bara Lacha rattG:'o of mountains is 
regarded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western' eontinnatton of the Himalaya. The 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first nfflnents as the Kastcrn Himalaya 
separates the Tshang-po Irom the Ganges. 

The Western as well as the Eastern (diain 
separate the groat hindn iamily of India 
from the Bot of Tilxitt. Some mixed races 
are found to the sonth of each chain, as the 
Lahnli and Kanawari in the west and the 
Giioorka and Bhutaui in the ea»t. 

The inferior mountains of the Eastern 
chain run at right angles to its axis, whereas 
those of the Western chain an* generally 
disposed in subordinate parallel ranges. 
Tltcre are, two distinct and independent 
ranges to the sonth of theWestem Himalaya, 
both stretching in the same genera! direction 
from N". W. to S. E., which mny be ten nod 
ttie Mid Himalaya and the Out^r or Sub 
Himalaya ; the term Siwalik being that ap- 
plied to the lowermost sandstone rangn. 

Eastward of the Snbansiri river, there 

is probably only one range of any consider- 
able elcvatioa and the mountains by which 
the Himalaya terminate in that direction 
perhaps nowhere attain a greater height 
than eight or ten thonsand feet while the 
valley of the Dihong or Bnihmaputr:i is 
probably broad and open. Those mount.iins 
are inhabited by wild and suspicious tribes. 

/The Siwalik is a Sab-Himalayan range of 
the later or tertiary formation. What is 
strictly called the Siwalik, extends in a 
north western direction from the right bank 
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the form of little more than sandlttlla 

highest part of the range ia aboot Hsrdirtf, 

and to the south of Garbwal, lieyond S?'- 
n»ur. some of the peak« luv as Iniili 
or ii,uOO feet above the yea level. Tit 
range is of tertiary formation, all t^vrd 
and in many places consisting of bed«"f 
gravel and rolled stones, fragments nffb 
older formal ions of the Himalayan nrpf 
above, consist ing of granites, iiiaeitoue, c<st- 
slato, gneiss, mica- schists, &e. Bin^^ 
these there are beds of% loose grained 
stone, with much mica interposing, tli*?^ 
are also beds of calcareous conglomerate 
subordinate beds of clay. 

Theclnyand sand beds of these i«b^ 
ara fossiliferous : sin ils of the tertiary ni» - 
cenc period aboil tid, but the chief cliamctfr- 
isrie fossils .'ire the remains uf jjigai i tic m*'^ 
malia, among which may be mentiosedtf* 
Sivatherinm, a bnge creatnre swnewli^t 
similar to the " tjipir" of modem days. J'''' 
name Siwalik or Siwalik rang?, is denv '• 
from the hindu divinity Siva, Dr. Fab-mr. 
on his first visit to the'Siwnlik hills, inf**; 
red that th^ty were of a tertiary &g^- i""*^ 
analogous to the Molasse of Switaterl«'J 
Thirty years of subsequent research hy f^^}'^'^ 
geologists has not altered that deterDiiu*- 
tion, although the exact knowledge of tj* 
formation has been greatly extended. Tlic 
rcM I lies thus begun were followed ah 
tlie end of iH'il-, by the discovery, hy Licutt- 
nants Baker and Durand, ot the grf*' 
fosailiferous deposit of the Siwsliks n«r 
the valley of Markanda, westward of ti e 
Jumna, and below Nahun. Captain Cauf 
ley and Dr. Falconer were immediately w 
the field, and by the joint la'oors of ti»e« 
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foar offioeni, a snb-tropiml mammalian 
foxsil fanna was bronf^ht to lij:flit, nnoxaniploJ 
lor richness and extent in any other region 
then knoirn. It included the earliest dis- 
covered qnadrauMDa, the PHopithecos, and 
the Dryopithecas, an extraordinai-y nnnihor 
nf Probosridia, belonging to Mastodon, 
^tcgodun, and Elophan ; extinct species of 
Rbinooeros; Chalioodierinm, Eqnus and 
HipfMOTonf Hezi^rotodon, Hippopotnmns, 
Mid Merycopotamus ; Sub and Hippohyus; 
t^p colossal rnminant Sivatheriuin, together 
nitii>pecies of camel, girafl'e, and new types i 
of Bnvide ; also species of Cervns, Antilope, i 
udC^pra; Camivora belonging to the new ' 
p«nu8 Sivalarctos and lOuhydriodon, i)re- | 
paiifxion (Machairodns}, IfyaMia, Crmis, 
hatrH, &c. Among the lie]>Lilia, monitors , 
•ad eraoodiles of living and extinct Rpecies, 
the •normouB tortoise, CnlossoclK-lys Atlas, 
•ith mimprous sperien of 10niy> arid I'rinnyx; 
arid, among fossil fish, C"y prinidjo and 
Silutidffi ; no Iee>H than twenty five species of 
iMli occurred, all of which bat fonr are | 
now extinct. The general fames of the extinct | 
finina pxliihifod a rongi'ecration of focnis par- 
ticipttiug of European, African, and Asiatic 
type*. I 

TheTarai is a great belt of gravel and sand, 
fillinift trough fnmi five to fifteen miles in ! 
length, parallel to the base of tlie Himalaya, ' 
'ofhedppth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is' so 
y.cklj as toUoiioni lv without resident popnla- 
'io»; tlie houses of the cultivators are on the 
slopes of the htllfl. It is fall of marshes. The 
belt of sanl forest, which is waterless, is 
n^Tt to it towards the mountains, and is ' 
alrnn«?f erjnallv rnalarious : rivers disappear \ 
aotl piihs under it re-appeiu ing in the Tsirai : * 
't istorroDnded bv sandstone hills, which 
skirt the base of the monntains. 

• 

Tlie Hittinlaya include the Simla hills, Ku- 
•naou and Nrpal. but Mr. B.Hodg8on aojilies 
the term sub-liimalavan \(\ everythiiii,' be- 
low tho snowy mngc, including iu this the 
■w*t precipit4)us mountains and people 
dwelling ill them, up to heigh to of 6,000 
'^'i/i 10,000 feet above tlic highest inoun- 
'aineers in Kurope. The low rmige of hills , 
'•Xjuently si-parated from the Iliu-alaya by | 
^OTUil valleys or doons, such as that of j 
Dejra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
'l;«n 3,500 feet or 2,500 feet above the 
I'Htius of northern India. The princijiHl 
^**cii acioea this rauge were *J,33'j and 2,1*35 
■•t before they were cut down. The 
**^nd zone 'of mountains extending 
pween these and the snowy range, vary iu 
K'l^t from 5,000 to 8,U0u, or 9,oOO 
^*«t Withiu this tract is the military stutiuii 
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of Sabaihoo, eloratsd 4,200 feat ; many hill- 

forts, and the summer residenooa of Simla 
7,486, Mussooree G,700, and Landour at 
7,559 feet of elevation ; of other heights, are 
the Peak of Kangchang 28,176. Ghat of 
Wallungchung 16,(542, Ghat of Kanglache- 
ma 15,746, the former determined by Col. 
Wangh, the latter by Dr. Hooker. Peak of 
Dhavalagiri 27.000, (Herbert.) Of Cfauma- 
lari, 24,000, ( Wangh. ] and Deodhung peak 
as well as Dhavalagiri are believed to rival 
Kangchang. 

From the peak of Mono-maugli to the 
sources of the G ilgit and Kunar riven, the 
distance is not loss then G'O miles, and the 
chain is pierced in three places by nvers, by 
the Sutlej and I'aia. at the l)asc of l^)rgyaI 
and by tiie Indus, ai ilie foot of Dyamur. 
The heighttf to the south of the Sutlej, range 
from 20,108 feet to 26,749, and the la'ight^ of 
the })asses vary from 10,570 to iH.oSl feet. 
In the Avesteru Himalaya, the snow limit 
ranges from 17,500 to'l!0,iU(> feet. The 
Himalaya, on the ea^ presents the lofty 
peaks of Katiohjinga and Dhawalagiri, wliioh 
rise to Jiiove then l?P,f)^iO fci t in height, 'i'ho 
higliest ]>t"ak ol' the western iiimala^'n, arc, 

Nauda Devi, or Jaw. ilotio maugli, 2'S,iK)0 ft* 

aliir 26,719 ft. Porgral, 2s,7a0 „ 

Gyu peak 2I>761 „ 

The following talilo by Major Cunnigham, 
gives a sutnnmry of the information he col- 
lected i-egarding the groat mouutaiu chains, 
in the north oi the Punjab. 
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The following is ii table oi elevation above 
the sea level ot places between Almorali and 
Gangri, from Lieut. H. Straoihej's Journal 
and Map. 

J. Strachej's hut on BioHur, near Almonds 
eatioiated t(> be nearly 600 feet below top 
of hill (7.»69 feet T.) - 

KllMailOhi's LouMf, iiL-ar St. Murk's Tower, 
AIm(^rah 50 foot bolow Tower (5,488 B. 

Dol Bunj^alow. • . . , 

Du^v Dhurarvulgolllee) BoBgaloW 

Vharka liunt^alow - - • 

LuhugUat Mr. Kameay's house 

l>hargara Bungalow 

Iron briJgooti the Sarjn, 2 ruilca below con 
flueaco of llamgtuiga, estimated to be 
fxbout the iMiia height M (SMMswar, 
1,587 b; . . - 

Kautagauu Bungalow 

Peton^B"!* fMajor DrammoiBd'a bonae) 
cstimntoil 25 feet abov<> fort (5.519 B) 

Satgurh (Uajor Drumnioud's but,) 100 feet 
below top of pass ... 

SiiiL'liali Khan, (r>0 foot b«<]ow puss) 

Villago of Askot, Camp 5U feet above 

Gwjia Ohat (estimated 35 feet below con 
flueueo of Goi i and Kali, (:<0;'9 B) 

Batik of Kali river under Ualwokot 

Dharohala, 100 feet above 

Confluence of the Rdagarh with Kali river, 

Village of Kela 

Bridge on the Dfaanii under Keli 

Confluouco of niiauli and All 
383 feet below, (No. 19) 

(In Gravdanb.) 

Villago of Titila 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet below 
Titila) 

BhoUng I^ura, top of pan, ('ettiiiiaied 

2,000 feet above No. 21) 
Bnnbun Hamlet, (estimated to be aboat 

the same height as Qala) 

SyankwnK, croHi^injr of the Garth, (esUinat. 

od 25 toet above No. 'iH) 
Gala Hamlet 

Nirpni:ia Uhiira, top of paei^ (ettimated 
3,000 leet above Gala) • 

{In Byasb.) 

Oolaiu, La, (at the proat rock) 

Thin Hamlet, left bank of Kali, (estimated 
500 feet below GoUm) 

Crossing of the Nn jangarh, estimated 1,000 
feet below Golam ... 

Oonflneneeof the Najangorh with Kali riv. 
er, (cstimatc<l 1,?)0() fit-t below Golam). . 

Ijamare,(on river bank) 

Conflnenoeofthe Pkdangaih twith Kali ri- 
ver, (oKtitiKit' il 2.')0 f. f't :il)()ve Lamaro). 

Budbi village, I'XHVcL below 

Cheto Binaik. top of pass, (estimated 1,760 
feet al>»)V" No. 34) • * 

Garbia village • > * * 

Conanenee of the Tinkar River with KtHi 
(100 feet a1.. .v, ) 

Changrew village, (estimated 500 feet 
above No- 37) 

ConHncnco of Kali with Kimti-Yankti, sup- 
posed to bt3 the same as Webb's " Kala- 
pem and Kali" ... 

Mangdanvc, or Knnti river 

Kuuti villaETC - - " • 

Saugchuugma eucampiug ground above 
thie River. . . - - 
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Feet. 

7,-m 

5,438 
6.100 
6,867 
5,914 
5,649 
4^0 



1,600 
3,iN)0 

5,674 
* 

5,900 

5,600 
5,089 

2,094 
2,250 
2,850 
3,794 
4^750 
8,888 

8,500 

8,000 

7,760 

10,000 

7,600 

:,2.A) 

7,500 
10,500 
8,000 
7,500 

7,0i>0 

6,500 
8,000 

8,250 
. 8,650 

10,. '■,00 
10,272 

9,900 

10,5(M> 

11,418 

11.7f)0 
13,000 



is; 



it; 
w 



1! 
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Fhia-nmngba. • ... 

Lankpya Dhnra, top of Vi\^H, (estimated 
2,000 feet above Laokpja aud 1760 feet 
above Welehia. .... 
(In Oiiau, Quel, PavaMi) 

Welshia. • - . • . 

Bhaweti, at the Danii>Sala 

Lama-Cboktan, (eetimikted 850 fsct ibovB 
Beawcti.) .... 

S. K. endofChujea Tol, (estimated mm 
height as the Lakes) 

Pass betwt on Chujea Tol and Malaug (esti- 
mated 1,750 icet above valley on causer 
side.) ..... 

Aiiiloi)j<, bottom of valloy. - 

Jungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (estimatsd 
same height as Amlong.) - . Igl 

Bho Lagan (Uakas Tal,) lovel of Lake . 

Gangri Mountains, average height (estima* 
ted 4,250 feet above Lakes,) 

PeakofTise (Kailaa), estimated 1,500 foot 
above the average of the Range and 5,750 
above the Lakec 

Cho Mapan (Mana-sarowar,) [dtHluctinp^ 1*5 
feet height of atatiou above tho Lake.] 

(In PmoANO.) , 

Mononau^li (Gurla), osf inirit.-d 8.2r,0 foot 

abovetlie Lakes, and 2,500 above Kaiiaa* ^ 
Fkfli between the Lekee and N. head of I 

Pruaog vaUey (eetimated 1,990 feel aboie 

lakes) . - ... 

Baldak Dhamaala, (estimated abont tlit 

same as lakes) - . • • 

Kardam Karh, (estimated 250 feet below 

No. 58 and ditto above Ko. 60.) - • 
Camp in Bavine next above the gnal 

Ravine of Toiyon 
Toiyon village, (estimated 250 feet bekw 

No. 50.) 

Bridf^o over Kamib, R. botweon ToijT» 
aud Tauklakarh (ebtimai«.J 250 fert 
below Toiyon) 
Conttnencc of SidyaCha with Kanrtli, 

(estimated 50 feet below Bridge.) 
Takla-karh, summit of hill, (eaiinatadSOO 
feet aliovo conlluenoe). - - - 

Maghruni village (estimated 250 feet above 
N. 63 and ditto below No. Tsklakarh ) 
Pala-Dmig, (estimated 500 feet above No 
Maghrom.) • • • ... 
Ningri, eetimated 100 feet above Fria 9tm 

and 4,744 feet below top of Pass. 
Lipu Lekh, top of Pass llUh October 1838? 
Vide Oalentta Gleaainga of Scieaoei April 

18l.'9.] 

Ravine entering loft bank of Kali, supposed 

to be WebVs [" Vaadarin's camp' J 
Yirkha hamh t, above Kalapani (eatimatfd 
1 5o0 feet below Bridge over KanuUi.) • 
Kalapani Bridge, (site not idsntffiad aa 
thorc are ih)\v throe bridges over tbe 
Kali iu this vicinity, but snpposed to be 
not far below Tirkha • • * 
Eastern Dal.la, 27* S2» I"; 92° r> 
in fihntan, iu the immediate vicinitj i 
Giant's peak top of the peak is 214| 
according to llenn, SchLy and 21,4 
Penib. Tlio Giant's peak ; and the 
Dal-la are ihe peaks ooossioiiallv 
* Gtemini ' by residents of Assam v^h 
seen the Himalaja panorama fiom A 
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in the Khassia bills. Tho two ' monarchs' 
of the Himalaya arc M. Everest, tlic ' King 
of the Soaih,' reaching au altitude of 29,002 
f«et; wad Nsnga Pnrlmt, the ' King of the 
X rth,' between two and three tliousand 
toot lower. A daiisreroiis rrlneier at a heic'ht 
of 18,000 feet is to be crossed at some dis- 
tance from Ladak. A reccat article on the 
TrigoBometrioal Snrvey in the Himalaya 
states that the whole mountain tract of 
Kaslirair, inclndingi; Thil ot and Ladak, will 
won be completely trianirulatcd, and topo- 
graphically surveyed. Altogether, tho area 
•IrMdy nimyed ftmonnts to about 40,000 
iqiure miles, and 80,000 of triMigalatioii. 
Some of the peaks on the Karakornm rnnrro 
along which runs the boundary between 
ladak and Yarkand are very high, the 
bi|;be0t being 28;278 feet above the sea. 
This Tnonntain IB called K2, and towers 
ab-ire all the snrronnding rau^res, being 
probably the second highest in the world. 
MoQiit kverest— highest ... 29,002 feet 

28,278 

Kinchinpunga ... ... 28,166 

!* vnl ij-hiri (long thought the 

Uighest) ... ... 26,826 

Soneofthe highest points 23,000 feet above 
tl^e Nft have been reached by enrveiyoni 
wbo are East Indians, educated in Calcutta. 

The following arc the latltudcR and longi- 
tudes and the heights of passes over the 
onter Himalaya range : — 

Sagla, ,11 * 18* 78* 29* 16,000 feet 
Kimlia, 81® 15* 78® 2«' 17,000 „ 
Siaga, 31" 16' 78 « 20* 1G,000 
16' 78^ 21* 16,000 



*> 
»» 



Marra, 31" 



» 



10' 16,480 
8' 15,851 
22' 78* 10' 16,035 
24* 78* 



I^nmbia,:jl' 16' 78= 20' 16,000 „ 
Barga, 31* 16' 78 • 19* 16,000 „ 
N'ul^an,31* 19* 78* 13* 14,891 

Knpin, 31* 2' 78° 
OhMul, 81* 21* 78* 
Nibrung3l 

Gonis, 81* 24*78« 8*16,026 

Yasu, 31* 24' 78* 4* 15,877 
.Sundi-u,31* 24' 78* 2' 16,000 
ShatuI, -il* 25' 77* 58' 15,555 

P>otween Gil git and Chittagong, there are 
•I iioadred pasKcs through these mountains, 
lo Ejinawar there are fifteen passes, at ele- 
vens varying from 15,000 to 17,000 fi 

Population. Bitot race. From Simla, for 
W?eral hundred miles to the east all ihe 
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border of Kumaon and the Kali river sepa- 
rating Kumaon from Nepal — tho Tibet^ms 
being here couiiued to the valleys about and 
lieyond the snow. People of Thibetan 
blood have migrated into Nepaul, Ihrough- 
ont its whole leii'^th, and have formed mixed 
tribes whose nj)piainncc and language is 
more Thibetan than Indian, but whose reli- 
gion and manners are hindfl. East of 
Nepaul, in Sikkim and Bhntan tho hinda 
element almost (li^apj^ears, and the TbibO" 
tans are altogether dominant. 

Ghoorhi. In Nepaul, in the west, arc the 
Gurang and Magar tribes, small, with fea- 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, fidl of 
martial ardour and energy. They are known 
as the Goorkha soldiers. TheyhaTO Consi- 
derable intcHeetual ability. 

The Nrvi'i- of the valley of Nepaul are tho 
cultivatiug peasantry, have Thibetan features 
with a fair and mddy complexion. Tbe lan- 
guage of the Magar, Gurang and Newaris 
chiefly ThilK'tan. Further east aiO the 
Keranti, Murmi and othcr.s. 

VaUcijif nnd liivcrif. — It seems to be 
a constMit rule that the depressions 
of the rid<;es are bare and open, while 
the m .le elevated portions are covered 
with torest. Probably the cause of this is the 
greater humidity of the higher slopes, which 
attract the rain-clouds, while the lower 
ranges are dry. The currents of air which 
sweep up the valleys may also in part be the 
cause of t1i< bareness of the ridges opposite 
their summits. 

The North West Himalajjaf generally, 
include the great mountainous tract fW>m 
tbe Kabul river on tho west to Simla 
on the east, having tho Indus river 
and its confluents, the Pangkong lake on 
the north and Kangra valley on tbe south, a 
region unsurpassed in the world for its rugw 
god, defiant grandeur, its elevafion, its ex- 
tent of snnw covered peaks, its i^laeiers, its 
i impetuous torrents, it^ wild animals aflbrding 
' game to the sportsman, its flora, its mfneral 
I wealth aii'l its soft serene valleys. Tho Ca- 
j bul and Indian tributaries, the Indu.s, tho 
i Cubul river, the .Ihelnm, the Chenab, tho 
Uavi, the iieas, and the Sutlej, form seven 
large rivers flowing through fertile valleys; 
The Jhelnm runs in the valley of Cashmere. 
The course of tho Rfivoo and Chenab is 



passes through the snowy range are occupied ; shi>rt and their valleys small. The Boas in 



W the Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the 
trade across the Himalaya, are carriers, load 

iQg the goods on the backs of sheep 



is upper portion forms the Kuln valley, but 
lower down it becomes entangled amongst 
tbe lower ranges west of ^lundeo whence 



From Kashmir, castwanls, all tho easily | it opens on tbe plains of the Sutlej. Tho 
accessible portions of the Himalaya arc occu- Sutlej has a tortuous entangled course, iu 
pied by Aiiau hiadu as fur as the caatcrn its upper parts, but caters the valley west 
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of Simla, in Sukcyfc and Balasporo within 
these regions to the west ot* the UeaH vajley 
in the valley of Kaugra, and the valley 
of Dehra or Dehra Dboon, to tbe east of the 
Satlej almost out of the N. W. Himalayas. 

Tilt', Dliem Dhoon is a winter valley. Its 
length is about 45 miles and its brea(Uh 
about half that. It is shut on the north by 
tbe Sewalik range rising 3,000 fiiet high 



On the east are nuroerona mountains rising ' ei.rly wcmled region 
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Hot spriiigs occur at Parbutij. 

Ve'jetation, — Li ' the Sikktm Himab^ 

the giiint ])eaks of Donkinh, KinchioglKwr 
'2'J,7^G) and Kinchinjinpa, the third great- 
est mouutaiu of the world (28,178 feet,) only 
surpasfted iu altitade by tbe Korakaram 

(i28,278 feet) and mount Everest (29,002 

feet) fiMiii the calminatino;' poiutx iu this 

trnlv 



The 



7,U0O or 8,000 feet, amongst them MnsKuri 
and Laudour; the Ason and the Sooswa 
risers drain it. It is clear of jungle and 
well cnltivated. The tea plant tbrivea and 
the village of Debra is large and tbinving. 

In tlic Kau'jra lutlley, some places like 
Bhagsoo (Dhariusaiu) and the road from 
Kaugra town; Haurabagh and Fout»>Kal 
are beaatifnl, as also are tbe views of 
tbe Snowy Range. Kot Kaugra or Kaugra 
town was the eapital of a powerful l«ill 
state which was conquered by the Sikhs. 
It is 2,500 feet aboyethe leyelof tbe sea. 
Bbagsoot aboTeDbarmsala, is 7,000 feet above 
the sen. Haurabagh is 7,000 feet, and Foota- 
kal 1>,000 feet above tho sea. The Kangra 
people are sturdy, honest and independent. 

The Sntlej vallstj commences a few miles 
above Mundee and continues up for about 
40 miles almost to Simla and Subathoo and 
has the i-aiiitaria of Simla, Kussowli, Nag- 
kunda and Chur. Mundeo is the chief town 
of tbe Mundee state. 

The Sntlej people are amiable and gentle, 
free of low cuiiiiiiiL,", havinf^ the appearance 
of a mixed race between tlie Tartar and tho 
common hill men. They are fair, well 
made and strong, bat are filtby and indi- 
gent. The women bave a toga fastened 
round the waist. 

Nag Kunda is estimated at O.ooO feet 
above the level ofthehea. Chor is I'i.OUO feet. 
The Beaa milley exceeds in beaaty that 



temperate vegetation supersedes the subtro- 
pical above 4,000-0,000 feet, and the eleva* 
tion at which this change takes place cor* 

responds rougldy with that at which tlie 
winter i.s murked by an annual fall of snow. 
1'liis phenomenon varies extremely with tbe 
latitude, longitude, bamidity, and nuuiy 
local eircn Hist n noes. In Ceylon and the 
Madras PLiimsula, whose nionntains atti»in 
9()00 ft'ijt, and where oonsiderabit! tracts are 
elevated above t)-8,000 feet, snow has never 
been known to fall. On the Kbasia mou* 
tains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
frvi'cii extent of surface is above 5000, snow 
sceniK to be unknown. In Sikkim, snt»w au- 
nually falls at about €000 feet elevation, in 
Nipal at 6000 feet, in Knmaon and Gatbval 
at 4,00U, and in the extreme West Himalayi 
lower still. Gaultheria nnnimnlaria, isd 
several other pjant>, extend into the N. W. 
Himalaya and are also found in theduvaue:^ 
mountains which are nearly 3,000 ntlei 
distant and souio plants have been found is 
iutertjiediatii looulities, as the Gaaltheni, 
which occurs along the whole HinmlaTan 
range, and iu tho Khasin, and which «iU 
probably be fonnd in tbe monntains of the 
Malay peninsula and of Sumatra ; and then 
are many otlier Java plants wliicli are mori 
unilorudy spread over tho hilly districts of 
India and Ceylon, G. fragrantissima ajidG. 
trichophylla also occur in tbe Himalaya, 
and in the interior Himalaya, are represented 



of Kashmir. It runs from tho Bajaora fnonn- 1 a ^^^'^v sptx.es in the plains of the Punjab, 
tain on tho north to the euowy ran-o on | '^J'^P^^l the western Himalaya, 

tho south, a len-th of about GO aules, and apd even on the Kbasia^ monntains. Spirat 



its heights range from 4,500 feet at the foot 
of the Bajaora pass to 9,000 feet at Balha at 
the foot of the Rotang pass. Saltanpor is 
4,584 feet. It i.s the (mly town in the val- 
loVf and trades with Ladak, Central Asia, 
Handy and Kangra. Polyandry prevails in 
the Beas valley, bat the genml immorality 
is ascribed to the large numbers of Tarknndi 
traders. 

KtUu. — The poorer Kulu people wear only 
a blanket^ wound around the waist and one 
end flung across the shoulden and pinned 
across the chest, men and women oftra dress 
alike, but the long hair of the women is 
plaited in one tres«. 



Kamtchatica, chamcedrifolia, and sorbifolia, 
and Paris polyphylla, are also Siberian fonna 
which extend into tho rainy HinuilHva, and 
Corydalis sibirica and Nyniphoea pumila are 
remarkable instances of spedfio iaentity bs* 
tween Kbasia and Siberian fdants. 

The limits of certain European plants are 

well defined. Myrtus communis is not found 
further east tlian Afghanistan; Nymphaa 
alba, iMarrubium vulgare, Nepeta cataria, 
Potentilla reptans, anaTrifoliumfirai^femin. 
have not been observed beyond Kasbmirt 
Cratoegus oxyacantha stops in Kishtwar; 
Rubus fiuticosus in tho outer hills iiear 
Jamu i and Aqaiiegia vulgaris in Kmuaoii. 
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Many North African or Arabian forms 
such 83 Peganara harmala, Fagonia cretica, 
fialauites aegyptiaca, Acacia arabica, Alhagi, 
Grangea, Gitolropis* Salvadom Persioa, ex- 
tend tiiroiighont all the drier parts of India. 
Oaks and Chpsnuts prevail thronf/hout the 
Himalaya, Kliasia, and Malayan Peninsula, 
descending to the level of the sea iii East 
BeD<^l, Malaya, Snraatni, Java» and Borneo, 
bat thronghoat the Peninsnla of Hindiletan 
and Ctylon are wholly absent. ConiCern? not 
ouly inliubit hif^h levels, (along with these 
oaksj, but descend couHiderably below 4,U00 
fiwi; of these, Pinoe, Podocat pus, Taxnn, 
atid Dacrydium, are all found in the Malay 
Peninsula :in(l Khnsia, l)iit not one in the 
Hindustan Ft iiiiKsiila or Uoylon, though these 
present far mure extensive and loftier moun- 
tain ranges. Cycndett, are absent in Ceylon, 
audpnhns and epiphytic VacciniaceaB in that 
island and in the peninsula of Hindcstan are 
compurntively raie 
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rarely reside except at Darjiling, and bear 

the jvorst reputation (and most deservedly) 
of any of the numerous people who flock to 
Darjilin<r. These should not be .confounded 
with any other Bhothean tribes of Thibet, 
Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain slopes are 
so steep, that these spnrs, or little shelves, 
are tho only sites for habitation between the 
very rare Alts on the river banks, and the 
mountain ridges, above G.OOO feet, beyond 
which elevation, cultivation is rarely if ever 
carried by the natives of Sikkim. The varie- 
ties of grain are dili'ereut, but many as eight 
or ten kinds are grown without irrigaiiou by 
the Lepcha, and the produce is described as 
very good (80 fold). ^Uivh of this SUOCeSSis 
due to tlio great dampness of tho climate; 
were-it not for this, the culture of the grain 
would probably bealvandoned by the Lep- 
cha, who never remain for more than three 
seasons on one spot. A large bamboo "Pao," 
Lepcha) is the prevailing plant near the base 



In descending from Daijilin^ the zones of ! of those valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 



vegetatioQ are well marked. At a KtUe be 

.000 feet, or botween 6,00C» and 7,0O0 by 



60 feet, and the culms average in thiekness 
the human thigh; it is unarmed, deep 

1 1.) The oak, chesnut and magnolia, the green, or purplish and used as largo water 



mam features of 7.000—10,000 feet. 

('2) Immediately below 6,500, appears 
the Tree-fern (Alsophila gigantea, Wall.) a 
widely distributed plant, common to the 
Himalaya fnmi Xeptil eastward to f Iic'M;ilayan 
Pcmosula, Java and Ceylon. Ur. Hooker 
siir bst one species in these mountains : a 
very sunilar, or possibly distinct species,* 
grows at the foot of the outer range. 

Palms, a species of Calamus, tlie 
" Renonl" of the Lepcha. The fruit of all the 
Otiam are eaten by the Lepcha and the stems 
of laiiger species are applied to various econo- 



vessels. Besides this, tbero are nearly a 
dozen kinds of bamboo known to the Lep- 
cha.* A timber of the Himalaya, universally 
adopted for pioaghsbar* s und other purposes 
requiring a hard wood, is the " Sing-brang- 
kuu" of the Lepcha, which ascends 4,000 feet 
on the monntains. In very dry soils it is re- 
placed by "sal" (Vateriarobusta'),and more 
rarely the Pinns longifdia. SterculisB, of 
two species, are common, as Pu?deria fcptida, 
which, as well as many Cucurbitacetp, pep- 
pers, Guetumt Poraua, a few Convolvulaceee 
and many ABcl^ioide», Hojra, &o., dtmb 



BMC parpo-ses. This, though not a very large I high. A troublesome dipterous insect Swarms 
species, climbs lofty trees, and extends some I on the banks of the f^treams, it is very small, 
Myanls through the forest : G, 500 feet is the . floating liko a speck before the eye. The 
dipper Ihnit of palms in the Sikkim Hima- 1 bite of this (the Pipsa*') leaves a small spot 
hja, and one species alone attains so great of extravasated blood under the cuticle« very 
Fnnr»dher Calami range be- 



Hevatjnn 

twt'L'u l.UOO and G.'JOn feet on the outer hills, 
^oiuQ of which are found 40 miles distaut 
from the plains. Among the other palms of 
Sikkitn is the "Simong" — a species of 
Caryota, which is rare^'and aacends to nearly 
&,UUO feet. 

CultivcUion. — Firing tho forest is so easy 
in the drier months of the year, that a good 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
at and below f.,000 feet, the level most aiiect- 
ed by the Lepcha, Limbo and Sikkim Bho- 
^ca. The term Sikkim Bbothea is applied to 
the more recent immigrants from Thibet, 
^ho baveaetHedio Sikkim, and aro an in- 
•lastrious, well conducted people. The 
^uutheu again, of i3hotau, to the eastward, < 



the cuticle, very 

irritating if not opened. A white flowered 
rue, Ruta albiflora, is sometimes cultivated, 
and very common ; truly wild or at eleva- 
tiona of 8 to 7,000 feet ; it is commonly used 
for all diseases of fowls, mixed with their 
food. Tw o species of bamboo, " Payong" 
and " Praong" of tho Lepcha, here replace 
the "Pao" of the foot of the hills. Tho 
former flowered abundantly, the calms, 20 
feet high, being wholly a diifuse panicle of 
inflorescence. Tho *' Praong" bears a round 
hea<l of flowers at the apex of the lofty 
branches. 

A thousand feet aboA Ponkabaree in^the 

outer Himalaya, tho prevalent timber is 
gigantic, and senlcd hv climbing Lognmi- 
uosse, as thu Bauhinii]. aud Kobinia, which 



62; 
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sometimes shcatb the trunks or span the 
forest with hage cables joining ti*ee to t|;^. 
Their tronloi are also clothed with parasiti* 
cal orchids, and still more beaatifaUy 
there, with Pothos (Sciiidapsuf'), Peppers, 
Guetum, Yines, Gouvoivulns, and J3i^o- 
BUB. TIm haanfy of the drapery of the Po- 
thoa leaves is pre-eminent| whether for tiie 
graceful folds the foliage assnmea, or for 
the liveliness of its colour. 

From one steppe, the ascent to Pankabaree 
is sudden and ateep^ and aeooiniiaikied with a 
ohanfi^e in soil and regetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude every where, the former 
full of garnets. A giant forest replaces the 
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has been cnltivated most BQCCcssfulIy to a 
larg^ extent, and its cultivation is rapidly ia* 
ereaaing. Throagh Daijiling la the shorteik 
monntain pMisRago across the Himalaya into 
Thibet and Central Asia, and there is no 
doubt that a large commerce in Bhtiah 
manufactares oonld be esttbliahed for thsM 
countries. Mr. Hoororoft, who traveled in 
Thibet and Central Asia, gave it as his 
opinion that " it is at oar option whether 
Central Asia shall be supplied with goodi 
from Rnaaia or BDglaad/' The hrolhen 
Schlagintweit, corroborated tliat view. Mr. 
Bogle who was deputed by Warren Hastings 
to report upon the trade of Thibet, said, iit 



Small 



sttinted and bushy timber of the Terai Pro- 1 1775, that the trade must have been a twj 
per; of which tbeDnabaoga and speoiea of eooaiderable one in broadclotha, and tiwt 

Terminalia form the prevailing trees, with } the demand for it was still very great in hii 

time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
the Colonization Committee, said there wa^ 
nothing the Thibetans admired more tlan 
the cloth of his garmenta, and be balierid, 
if they could obtain Britkh woollens, tbej 
would gladly use them. The principal ppv 
ducts of Thibet are gold, jewels, shawl-wonj 
(the same as the Cashmere shawls are m*di' 
of), ponies, immenae qvantitiea of hom, 
and suit. Almost all the salt consumed is 
the Himalaya is from Thibet, and it 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs of men, women, children, and Hnimik. 
When the oonunnnication ia nade easjand 
cheap from Oalontta to Daijiling, the smH 
of Europe will entirely supersede thi* of 
Thibet in the Himalaya, and the iiative(,U)o, 
much prefer it. Railroads are now in eooiw 
of' oonatmotion and the line between Cal- 
cutta and Daijiling maybe oompletad in 
two or three years. — The plantations at pre- 
sent extend only as far as Debroghar, 
some days journey below Sndiya aad 
from Debroghvr aa Ihr aa GowhatBS 
in Lower Assam there are imraensc 
tracts of waste land on both side^ of 
the Berhampooter suitable for tea cuUtv^ 
tion. The export of tea from Anaam inlS$o 
amounted to 8 1 2,000 ponnd8» and from d 
then existing plantations it was cstimatt 1 
that the export in 1857 would be 1,00U,(.k»: 
in 1858, 1,260,000; in 1869, l,600,0u0 ; 
in 1860, 2,000,000. The brothers Sohls- 
gintweitand Dr. Hooker, stated unhentat- 
ingly that tea of an excellent quality, conU 
be grown all along the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya from the Indus to the Brama- 
knnd, adiatanoe of move than 1,300 miki. 

Languages. — ^No one of the nations or 
races of those who were occupying India .mi 
South Eastern Asia, prior to the mahouieoa^ 



Cedrela and the Gordonia Walliflm 
timber and shrubs are innumerable ; a .succu- 
lent character pervades the bushes and 
kerbs, ooeaaioned by the prevaleaoe of Urti- 
oacee. Large bamboos nither crest the hills 
than court the deeper sliude, and of the 
latter there is abundance, fi)r the torrents 
cut a straight, deep, and steep course down 
the hill flanks : uie guUeys they traverse 
are choked with vegetation and bridged by 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothed 
with Dendrobium Piorardi and other epi- 
phytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia 
and many fbma, Hoya, Soitaminee, and ai- 
milar types of the hottest and dampest 
climates. The forest is truly magnificent 
alon^ the steep mountain sides. The pro- 
portion of deciduous trees ia considerable 
partly, probably* dne to the abnndanoe of 
the Dillenia, Cassia, and Steronlia, whose 
copious fruit is all the more conspicuous 
from the leafless condition of the plant. The 
white or lilae blossoms of the oonvolTnlns 
like Thnnbergia, and other AcanthacesB were 
the predominant features of the shrubby ve- 
getation, and very handsome. All around, 
the hills rise steeply five or six thousand 
feet, elothed in a dense deep green dripping 
forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, 
their position indicated by the dipping of 
tho forest into their bed.s, or the occJisional 
cloud of spray rising above some more bois- 
terona part of theb course. 

Products and Commerce. — A range of hills, 
called the Garrow, the Khassia, the Jynteea, 
and the Naga, divides the valley of Assam 
from the valleys of Sylhet and Cacbar, and 
there the tea plant thriTea well, and 
planters and companies have established 
themselves, and ar^ cultivating the plant 
successfully. Indeed, tho tea soils of China 



and India are said to bo almost exactly alike, i invasions, retain any strictly historical r^ 
At Daijiling and ita neigbbonrhood, tea I cord of the rotztes 1^ which tfa^ leaebed 
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their present localities or of the dates of iern Assam frontier arc found, in the fol- 
th«ir advents. Researches into the fainilies ' lowing order from oast to west, the Aka, 



of language to which the spoken dialects 
belong, andtheezistiug physical pecoliaritieB 

of the several races permit however, tho be- 



Abur, Doiiia, Miri, and Minhmi; next to 
these is Bootea, which cemes ns as for east 

as the Teesta : Sikkim, or the coontiy be- 



lief that India and the island parts of twecn the Teesta and the Singhaleela range, 



Sontii Eastern Asia were peopled Iohl,' pn-ior 
U) historic times) that a succession of races, 
orefbnmohes of the same hwnaii fiunily, 
bafeenteredlndiaand in some iastances be- 
come amaliramated with or been dispei-sed 
amongst tlie prior occupants, or have pushed 
them farther on into less peopled or less 
Mle districts, or amid forest and mountain 
tracts. In Ind^ proper from the Himalaya 
to CapcComorin, even yet, every village and 
every harolet« have small bodies of predial 
ilaves, who though possessiug certain minor 
agricaltaral rights are not allowed to por- 
chase lands ; are compelled to reside outside 
tLe village walls, and are prevented quitting 
the locality, for they furnish the only free 
Uboor, arailable for the work of the field. 
The total nnmher of the non- Aryan aborigines 
and outcastes is estimated at 1 '2, "250,000 peo- 
ple. On this point. Chevalier liuiisen, men- 
tioiLs that throughout Asia, the two great na- 
tioM who once centred Hoi one in the Altai 
and the pasture land towards the Hi- 
tnHlnva, the other having its centre in the 
I ral mountains, appear in Asia as the sub- 
liued or primary element, as the subdued 
iilalratiim of Iranian oivilisatioii, uid that 
* ;e aboriginal languages of India which at- 
tained their full development in ih» Dekhan 
iiialects, belong to that stock. 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys 
'iA?e some members of their families resid- 
ing St Baha or Gyani on the Nnna ^har 
lake. The f^reat hoAj of the hill men are 

Rajputs ; there are a few villages of Brah- 
mins, their residences are respectable, and 
occupy the more elevated portion of the vil- 
Isge 8ite, the hnts of the Dom or Hali 
being on a low range. The Dom are here* 
ditary bondsmen to the Hajpnts. "Rasgi 
also dwell there, and are, both men and 



(%')iitaiiiH tho Ijopcha and Limbu dialects. 
The Sikkiiu Terui gives ns the Dhimal, 
Bodo or Mechi and Koch which latter also 
occnpy the plains of Koch Bahar, and die 

northern parts of Rnnjpoc^r, Dinajpoor and 
Purneah. lu Nepal, according to Mr. Hodg- 
son and Dr. Campbell's researches, we fiud 
a perfect maae of dialects. Beginning from 
the Singhaleela range we find Limba or 
Kiranta whieh goes west as far as the 
Dudkoosi liiver in longitude 86° 44', Sher- 
will found the Qurung in the higher parts 
of Singhaleela, closely connected witk 
whom are tho Murmi. Along the lower 
hills are the Matrar, who extend to the 
west' as far as Palpa. Somewhere about 
here we should apparently place the Brahmn, 
Chepaiig, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusnmbha. 
In Central Nepal arc the No war, Pahri, and 
Bhramo a dialect of Magar, also the 
Darahi or Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The 
Thamliirein the Terai, be t we e n Chunipa- 
rum and the Khatmandoo valley, as far west 
as tho river Gandak. These last four aro 
classed among Iiido-Germanic languages. 
The rest are Turanian, with more or less in- 
Auton of Hindi. The FMattia or Paharia, a 
dialect of Hindi, is iqioken all over Nepal 
and is the court langnagc. West of this 
again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, 
Sunwar, and Surpa, the dialects of Kumaou 
and G-arhwal, which carry ns on to the Mil- 
cban of Kunawar, the Hundisi, and Tibar8> 
kad north of it. West of this come the 
Dogra dialects of the Punjab hills. On tho 
Southern Assam frontier we have the numer- 
ous Naga and Singpho dialects the Mikir 
and Angami, the languages of the Khassia 
and Jaintia hillmen the lioro in Cachar, and 
the Garo in the hills of that name. The 



Kooki occupy parta of Tipperah and Chitta- 
women, singers at the temples. The men of i gong and the Mug race are in Amkan and 
sU osetes in the hills are short and of poor Chittagong. 

phjBiqac ; they look worn and got deep lined I 0/ the Oeology of the Himalaya and its 
on the face at a comparatively early aire, snbsidiary mountain ranges certain parts 
The young women are often extremely [ have been studied, especially the lower for- 
mation of the Siwalik range. Other por- 
tions of the Himalaya, toiether with tiie 
hills beyond Peshawnr, to the Safed Koh, 
Hindu Kush, and Snlaimani ranges, are al- 
most unexplored, and the only published 
accounts of their stmotnzo are to oe found 
in a few scattered and brief notices in tho 
travels of Vigne, Jacqucmont and others, 
and in sereml pt^wrB of the Aaiatio Society. 



women are 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder 
villages, baTing, at 15 or 16, a complexion as 
fair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with 
v ry regular featnres. But they grow 
darker as they advance in years, and become 
Tery plain. 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Ait- 
cbeson, the various dialects are mixed 
together in gmt eonfnsion; on the north- 
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Tlio Hunia fiad nuuierouB fossil 



HIMALAYAN CHIHKTTA. 
bones in ns Marlca tH>gouifolia and Hontturnia cor< 



the table land jtist north of tho Himalaya | data, with speciet of Chlomoihns, IncarrB- 
which thej oall Bijli Har. Aerolites are : lea, and Hiptage. On nscending we jam 
common about flip pasRos nnd Mr. Dnnlop throuj^h different gradations of vej^etaiion 



picrkod up s(nt'ial. Tlipy are called Devi 
gola, bullets ot the goddeKS " Devi." A 
great npheilTemeiit along the line of the 

Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into tlie Sewalik Hills dctorniined to 
be of tertiary a^e) and addcil mjuiv thousand 



until I t ar-liint^ the rej^ions of the oakH atsd 
rhodoiiendruns, which is immedi»tctj 
aaooeeded by that of pines, we meet 
another mild regicm, with a flora Tiliich 
must, approximate to that of li\c monntaias 
of the ('cntial ]»rovinces of Cliiua, for her? 



feet to the height, of tite iliinalHya, and facts ' wc had the Chinese ^eiiem, Abel la and Eurja, 



tend to tbe oondasion that India had one 

long t«rm and one protracted fauna which 
lived t.hroui,'li a period corresponding to 
several teriiiH of the tirtiary periods of 
liiurope. The density of the strata of the 
earth 8 crust under, and in the vicinity of, 
the Himalayan mountains is less than that 
nuder the plains to the sontli. tho deficiency 
incTcasiujj^ as t he stations of oh.Hervatiou ap- 
proach the Himalayas and being a maxi- 
mum when they are situated on the range 
itself. 

Waierfiht'd. — The Himalavan watershed 



with Staantonia, Kadsnra, Hovenia, &e. 

and it is in the midst of similar ve<:c- 
taf ion that the tea plant is everywhere fou!:L 
it cannot be a difficult task to transfer from 
one country to another, a plant which gruns 
naturally and is cultivated extensively in om 
which possesses so many of the plants wbich 
are common to the two, am] not founi 
elsewhere. Dr. lloyle notices at length, tie 
similarity of products of the Chinese te% 
districts and the Himalaya : he mrs, 
a% the camphor, varnish, wood oil, and talto* 
trofs. rotmlitiite a pirt of the nattiral riclic^" 



has invariably been found to lie at a very con- i of (J iiina, so wc have in the Himalaya and 



eiderable distance to the north of tbe great 
Himalajran peaks which, from the side of 

Hindoostan, seem to form the watershed. 

This peculiiirity has been confirmed by the 
routes of A. Zaskari. Tlie Himalaya give 
forth four gnutt rivers, the Brahmaputra, 
Indus, Suttej and Kumali or Gk>gra. 'I'hese 
are called by the Thibef^ins. Tam-j:iti-kliani- 
ba, or Horse's-mouth ; Siii'z'li iri klianibn, or 
Lion's-muulh ; Liiugchan-khuniba, or Bull's- 
mouth and Mabja-kbamba, or Peacock's 
m<iuth. These four great rivers drain the 
Kailaa group of mountains. They rise close 
to the great Kailas Piirhut. 

]{rl(.< of ]>//'•/.///'.)?.— The f^ora of the Hi- 
malaya mountiiius, including that of the 
most northern parrs of China, shows an 

almost complete identity with the genera 
found coverinpp the elevated belt of tlu* Hi- 
malava. If we eoruiMfUec with iht! bases of 
these mountains, and pa.ss succes.Hively 



at tbeir foot, Citmphora glandnlil'era, con- 
taining nolid grains of camphor in its wood ; 

Mclanorrhtea usitata ( WiiJJ) yicldsabnndanoe 
of excellent varnish, be.side.s Hhus vcrnicifp'^. 
the varnish tree of Japan, which is conin) >a 
in tbe Himalaylk Wood oil is yielded bf 
several s)>eoies of Dipterooarpus : oil nth- 
tained from apricot seeds, and from Prii^ 
pia utilis in China as it is in tlu; Him.ilavxta^ 
paper of the Daphne cannabina is Hl.'^uAprO' 
duct common tohoth as also the bnttir«f 
Bassia bntyracea, which abounds atAlM> 
rah. 

A: 'inal life — Man dwells in villages upt'v 
I'J.oiiti feet. The partridj^e Wn.s been observed 
10,080 feet above the sea and crow.s anJ 
ravens 16,500. The Khaij pheasants nsrrr 

descend below 12,000 and hicrh over the Kis- 

ehitiji'liow ('2'J.7.">f>) flrirk'' of wild pecsc h*^ 
.seen to wincr iheir flijjht. — PorroU^ //', 
Book Ecoit. Frod. Punjab, p. 127 uhd l-^- 



through tlie several belts, and (analogous Oafer Mfninittiiu of Kcmaou, bij Cnptam Bn- 



t/rrt in Bl. A». Ti'ans. Voh 

B>f, p. xii. 



to what takes place lietween the parsllelsof 
latitude of 40° and 4.5" ), experience the ra- ' Hivi 
pid decrease of mean temperatures and the 
quick succession of vegetable productions, 
we first find a veffstation similsr to that of 
the southern provinces of India ; the agri- 
cultural products consist of rice, millet, ama- j Oapliiin Sti tichey. Report Brit /^.^•'^.^r,V^/^ > 

1847. AiDiah of Indian AdnUnistrativ*, 
Vol. XII. 2> 63, 78. 



XI. Ml. llujl^ /.". 

Srhl. Horm. Camph-'J 
pp. 4»), 147-8. Tliontpson's Travth. p. 

'41. Hooker J. et. Thoui. Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. I, pp. 103, 108, 281. The Univefml 
Rerit'w, S^o. 3 p. 35l>. Major Cannim^havi^ 



ranth, an esculent arum, ginger, tarmenc, a 
little cotton, and sugar at the seaion, suc- 
oeeded by wheat, bwrley and buck- wheat in 
the cold weather months. Along with 
plantains, oleander, and some of the orange 
tribe, we meet also with some species 
which wereloug consideKd peculiar to China, 



HIMALAYAN ALDER, syn. of Ainu 

Ncpaleu.sis. 

HIMALAYAN CHIRfiTTA. See Chi- 
retta. 
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HIMAUS, HIND. 
^ BlMALArAM CEDAB, Cedras deodara, I Konwao, are, in general. m<.ro devafe.l ihnn 

' HIMALAYAjr CHBSNUT. Kko., Paria ' ^Z.^:^! 

^ilAUYAIf GENTIAN. Oentiafea I Tniiripti^^^^^^ sn"'' """"^ ""^^ 

, . * I HIMA VlicALA MUKTAGUNA •« a 

HlMALAlAN HORNBEAM, Garpinns ; storing of pearls as pure as snow" is a oom- 

I P^fison wliich occurs in the Madm Hakshasha 
poem.— ///,///, n.-a/. Vol. 11. p 182. 

HIMliKOof Kauavrar, Ulnms erosa aUo 
Ulmus pumila, PuU, Small loaved-elm. 

HI MIS, a baddhist moDasftry near Leh m 
Ladak, ]2,V2\, feet a We the sea. 
HIMIS. Akmh Oio»'i- Mnetinum. 
lilMSAGUH, JJkxik Kaianchoe laoiuiat% 
Cot leaved navel- wort. 

J^'MYAR^ one of the sons of Abid-us- 
Shams or Saba, who jrave his name to the 
Himvantic dynasfy. The most powerful of 
this dynasty was Al.o., Karih, rommonlvcall- 
i"uu;i.> lurus I AM>ll)l :.S. Svn. of H. ^obba, m A. D 206, lie oovfied the Kanha 
IpnwpterttSi the blHck-wmgcd stilt of. Kti- 7**° •.*»P«*'y of leather, and supplied its 
fcAsia, aU A&ica: and common iu ™r with a lock of gold, 
r 1 HBIYARITB. The term applied to the 

m.Kl'S, BeoDell (p. 12S-6) suspects Persian conquerors of 

Fmaaa to Ikj different readings ^^^"'e" Hiniyar, was f lic fifth monarch from 
' Mine namo ; and Iraaiis or 1 limans J '^"^^ ^''^ "Jiine to tlip Himayaritic 

utui I ^▼i'icli ruieil over Yemen for many 

1 Rentnnes with Tarying fortnne and different 
dei,'i ees of magnifioenoe. This dynasty termi. 



httToo. Wail. 

HfMJ 
tiniiriea. 

^IMALAYA>f IBEX. Capra; Ibex 
JR»*lajriLa. Blyl/i. See Capreaa. Mam- 

^KIMALATAN OAK. Qnercns incaoa. 

% inrana, 

fHWALAYAN RHUBARB. See Rhu- 
pri 

[HlMMiATAN SPRUCE, Abies smitbi- 

mi.Kim. SeoKoh. 

KIMAX(JSHOO. Savs. from Hima, 

^ ■ 1,1 HiifTshoo, ravs of iight. 
pA.VTbPUS CAXDinrS. Svn. of H. 
•wpterusi the black- winged stilt of. Kti 
Asia, all A&ica: and common iu 



, - T,, Jlllli 

Uiesauie derivation atj the conijK 
pnt word Himnaaleh, signifying snowy ' 
J^ the name at praaentnaed, and Pliny ' 



iSaripin, and I'aropara , „.., 

"•iaaiuri apini from Partliia ; .Mar«r|- 
Aria; and lificLiia, iVorn tl-e pm- 



down-fall was acceleraUul by iho intolerauco 
of the Jewish Tobbaa. Jb or a short t ime nriof 



oTfsropamisas : or, actonluig to mo- | r?-*" "Misted bj the Persian nionarcha 

gpography, dividincf Maaandomn. nr I Nowshetwan an.] ICesra Parwws, the dynasty 



'^fan from Cuinis ; the oonntries of r°''*"' ''^'•^^ ^ wore ultimately 

;o. P"*^ ^'^'^^•^ Persia declaring' Yemen to be a 



f*fafi. Corcan, and Karasm, from Ko- 
J^; Balk ami i;aur, from Secji'sfan or 
^ and finally was made to join that 
vliicb, nnd«r tlie name of Indian Cau- 
divided India from Bnetria ; and after- 
•^t^jok thenamo* of Imaas and Emo- 
\ f^paratintf India from Scythia. The ' 
J« tbat ilr. Forster crossed, near the 
aes, had a'north and south direction 
' «' sirera to the mountains Masdoramus 
Ji^itniy, which shut up the eastern side 
J»'tl'ia proper, situated on the S. B. of 
W'an. The modern name gf t lie rido-e 
J*"i-hoody; and Mr. Foster nunark^s. 



satniny. Hiiayaritic inseriptiijns were found 
by Mr. Omttenden in the town of fcjenaa. 
They are, likewise, met with at Aden. The 
ancient people called Hinu ari by the modem 
Ar)»l)s were prohnhly called Homeiri by their 
! ancestors, as their territory corresponds with 
' that of the HomenijL' of Ptolemy —a»n,. yi 
6. l^««/a»r'* Temen, See Aboo karib, Aden 
p. 29. IndiA. Khsdim. Samarcand. 
IIIXA B. Ak. the hemp plant 

Hi X BIX-KOMHA. SiUiL Androgmphi. 

paniculnta. Unlf. » . r— « 

« 'He elwifl^'^;?- '' ""'"'V^'' '^^'"^ by which this 

vn 
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HINDOO. HINDOO. 

to be derived from Hind, the name given to ^ firm sway of tbe British rule, and Bevorbe> 

it by the ancient t'ersians ; through whom, tore had, nor could have had, one comroon 
duubtlcMS, the knowledge both of the coun- ilehio^nation. Bharata or Blianita vart'hn 
try, and its name, were transmitted to the . hiis been quot^ed us an ancient uame, for 
Greeks. Mr. Wilkina says that no soch word I part of the oonntries whiofa Boropetaa in- 
as Hindoo, or Hindoatan, are to be found in | clade in the t«rm India. Hindu for ihi peo> 
the Sanscrit Dictionary. It apj>ear9 that the pie and Hindnstiiu for the eonntry, now &o 
people among whom the Sanscrit langnage generally applied by natives well as forei^- 
was veruacular.styled their count ryBharatuu. ers ui*e possibly uf Persian or Artan urieio. 

» %r ' A^J ifAt.^ 1- Ai 1 _r 

Syn. of Cleome 



And if the Utter^ the name nay have 

relation to the seven rivet's of the Pon^^th, 

the Sfihp'ta-Sindhn, which the Arijiua met 



RenneU't Memoir, p. xx. 
HINDAULI. Pebs. 

viscoaa. 

HINDI, one of the tongues of ludia it | with in their course to the south. Bharau 
aboands in Sanscrit words, and has many | was an ancient king of part of India and 
dialeets. Speaking generally tbe tongaes , hence Mr. Wilkina deriTea one anoieniiiaaM^ 
spoken in the whole of npper Tndia, includ- rejecting of course, in so doing, the Ra|ipoai- 
ing the Panjab, from the Ilimaluyan to the tion that the river Indn.s, properly Sindha, 
Yindhvan range, may be said to be Hindi, i and commonly pronounced Siudb, either 
Also the languages of Eamaon, and Garb- | gave a name to we covniry or receiTod om 
wal, all along the Sab Himalayan range as from it ; also, of Indu, a name of the laooa, 
far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect being the origin of Hindu or Hinda.Htan. the 
of the Gorkha ; t!ie Brij-bhasha (or Baka Sanskrit having no such words. {See Jleio' 
as iapronoauced on the Gauges,) the Panja- ■. j)odesu,2'' o3i$.) Tbe word may however be 
bi, Mnltani, Sindi, Jataki, Hamti, Iforwari { of some nntraced foreign tongue, in wfaick 
and it is said Konkani. Tho Bengali is a j Ind or Hind or Hindu meant black, Ibr k 



form of Fliudi but so highly polished as to 
be clu^ised us a distinct tongue. Seo India. 

Hindoo. 

HINDIKI. A name by which the hin- 
dooB in Astraean, are known; of whom 
there are about five hundred families. Mr. | 
Mitchell says, that tho reputation of these I 
hindu colonists, stands very high, and i 
that they bear a preference over all the 
merebanta of other natioos aettled in this 
great oommeroial city. 

HINDIYAN niVER is navlgablefrom the 
sea up to Zt'itun, which latter town is only 
a day's journey to Beh-bchan (tive far.sangs.j 
Huron 0. A. De Bodes Travels in Lurintun 
and Arabiitanf p. 304. 

HINDON^. A river near Sahamnpoor. 

HINDOO. The recent labours of Pro- 



has long been so applied by the fairer ncM 
around to the dark coloured popubtiion5 ia 
the territories which are now comprised ia 
British India. Tbe Arab, the PmiaB, 
Afighan and Sikh when apeeking of the 
people of India, only call them *' black men", 
and even in India the mahomciiau desceD<^* 
entH of the Arab, Persian, Moghol sod At- \ 
ghan conqnerora nee tiw aame ezpiwpfe 
deeignation, '* Kala Admi,'* literaUy bUcl 
man, being ever in their months. AbI 
hiudus themselves, in their various tr»n<nic , , 
likewise so distinguish themselves ffou j 
the fair foreiguers amongst them. Tke | 
African races who are brongbt to India, it 
the household slaves or guards of nati' > ' 
princes invariably when alludintf to anch fj 
their own people as are bom in tiie.couQtr 
style them Hindi. Now-a*dayR, too^ tbons 
the idol worshipping people call tbemselr 



fessor ^yilson, Major Cunningham, Mr 

Hodgson, Chevalier Buuson, Dr. Caldwell, . hindu, in this ihcy are merelv following t 
Professor Muller, Professor Ballautyne, Dr. i names given to them by their Antb, Persii 
W. W. Hanter, and Mr. George Campbell I Tartar and Britiah mien. It is only of Ut 
and articles of deep learning and research in | however, that even Enropeans have habit 
the Calcutta, North British, and Quarterly ally used this term, for at the beginning 
Reviews, all since tho middle of this century tlio centnry, Gentoo was the every d' 
added more to our knowledge of thftse 
people than had been acquired in preceding 
centuries, and it is from thcKo writings that 
much of tlie present arHcle has been gather* 
ed together. Hiudoo, Native, and Native of 
India, are the ordinary names by which the 
idol worshipping people of British India are 
at present known, but tho terms are all of 
very reeent use. The peoples to whom they 
are applied are only now fusing, under the 



name empioyed,tbough it has since gradiul 
fallen into disnso. It. also, waa derin 
from a foreign people, the Portngueseai 

wa.s applied to the idol worshippers, like t' 
" gens" of the Romans and gentile of '1 
the scriptures. It never perhaps reach* 
mneh beyond the aea-port towns and eH 
there, if the better educated amongst tl 
natives ever employee^ it, their doing so w 
merely in imitation of l^nropeans. And na 
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HINDOO. 

K>o, similarly, bnhinaiiB and otiien when 
a lindini,' to their own ooQiiirymeii likewise 

■vie tboui Hindus. 

iiinduo is, however, entirely a convon- 
HodaI term, and does not Tepresenfca nation, 
a face or a religion. The great bulk of the 



HINDOO. 

great Vindhyan raugq, took place between 
the fourteenth and eighth oentorieB before 
the christian era.. 

According to Chevalier Bnuscu, Arja, in 
India, means Lord. It is not so, however, 
in any langaage now spolren, bat is ibe 
people known by this appellation are the i Sanskrit term, Aria, a fijent man (plural 
dt'HOTtidanta of Scythian and Arian immt- j Ariahu) which is brou2rht into the Telujj'i 
grants, who in bye>goue ages, as couquerors as Ai yudn, ^ti^^do »i"g- or Aryulu es&^^e^j 
erin searah ofa milder cKme, left the oold j^^j^, . ^^^^ j,,^^ t,,^ T^^^^i, ^^.j^^ ^fi^e^^ 
»y ons of the north, some offshoots moving ^ • Aryargal .^Si*««ir 

we. ward and others u, the south Rem- pi aral, great man. singnlar, g«Sat men, pin- 
mnt, ofbcyt „an langua-r. arc Umud m Ho- Brtihmans use it amongst and for 

lucmi^tan, and the seat ol tliC great banscnt =- _ . 



•peaking people was long in Kashmir, prov- 



thcmselres and the inferior castes invariably 
apply it to the members of the brahmini- 



u-i? that one great highway to the south, had } ^ t^^^ j^^ ^l^j^ 

been alon^ the valley of the Indn^ tlivou^h ^i^e Sanskrit work, the Amarakosha, 
Kashmir and the Punjab. But b. t v. oen the | ^ vartaha punia Hhunii hi 
nlley of the Indusand that of thcBrahoiapu- . ]S[ad'hiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 
tra, Mere are twenty or thirty Other passes in j ^ u ^j^^ ^^^.i^ country, the sacred laud 
the Himalayas, through w nch tlie northern (lies) between the Vindhya and Himalayl,** 
rac«! could sh-f>Mm to the -rnial south, ^..j^jj^ indicates the race, also explains the 



Amongst the first of thoso immigrants seem 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
Tunniaa or Tartarfamily of mankind, abody 
of whom seem to have followed the coarse 



utmost limits to tlie iioitli and south to which 
tlie conquerint,'' Arians extended their territo- 
ry in India. Major Cunningham in his learn- 
... _ . _ , , , , cd work on the Bhilsatopcs (p. 15.) nsesthe 

f'i the Indus and spread themselves over the [ t<.,.m Arian in allusion to "the race of Arvya, 
pcmnsula. As to the date ot their advent, ^i.^^g emigmtions are recorded in the Zen- 
aowerw, history IS silent, but there necms . who starting from Knccno Viju, 

iwdwibt that great branches of the Seythic gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
«to* weie occupants of India, at the time 1 ya^art'La or Aryya^dcsa, the northern plains 
rt wns mvafled at)d to a ron.siderablo ev- i^^^i^^ to the south west, over Iran or 
lentoonquered, by the Sanskrit speaking pp,.j,in . hp .„ids that the I^Icdes are enlled 
tniWi of the Arian family. In the north, i Apuoi by ihuoiiotus. Tlie original meaning 
ti'8 sabjagation or ousting of the Tamilians ' of the word is also said to liave beitn c(iuiva- 
r')ra all rank and power was so complete I |ent to Upper Noble. It has also, however, 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the ' been suggested that as the Arians were ori- 
wjgoage of the country, and the Kashmiri, ! gi„ally und essentially an agricultural aiul 
jwftnjabi, the Sindi, the Guzerathi, the ^ therefore a peasant race, they may have de- 
3 ahRiti,theHindnstani and the Bengali, all rived their name from their plough. Word 
• " em with a large admixture of Sanskrit, j for word, the same terra is found in several 
^re smter t4>ngne9 known ns forms of Hindi. > tongr.cs. In Latin, it Is aratrum, from aro, 
O^uthof the Nerbudda, however, it is other- ! J plough. In Egyptian (in Nefruari) Ar is 
*Me. Throughout the peninsula, the langua- j said to mean a plough. In Tnmil it is Er 
Rw/iff«r from the Sanskrit in grammar, ] ^ff, i« Telugu, Araka e-g^ in Sanskrit, 



'^•id only admit Sanskrit words, in the same 
*»? that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
*>f law land civilization from the Norman 
TfRidli. At the present day, the south of 
'ttdia mors largclv represents the Tartar, 
the north, the 'Arian race. But the fair. 
Tellow colored Arians are to bo met with 



along with Nan gal a or Nu ngara it is alsu 
ealled Hala or Hara ej-cr* and possibly the 



Arian race may have obtained their name 
fh>m this implement of husbandry. 

The Vedtu. — A recent writer in the Calcutta 
Review remarks fhnt fhcii- binforv. whilst in 
s<'Uih even to* Cape Comorin, and though ■ tliePunjab, is to be Ibund in llie Vedic hymns, 
■ixmg with the various Tamil nations, races [ which good scholars are of opinion were 
Kn'l tribes, for at least two thousand years, in coropoaed mostly about fifteen centuries be- 
r^Tsical form, complexion, intellect and ' fore Clirist, but not committed to writing, 
ttannerf, the brahminioal and other Arian ' and tliereforc not collect ed, until the eighth 
"fliilies are as distinct as when their fore- j century B. C. With all their diificultieN, 
lathers first came conqnering from the north. 1 these hymns fnrnish much information re> 
great Arian migrati<Mi, however, which I garding tlto origin and early state of a race 
•eeiQB to have received its first check by tlie > who have exercised a great influence on tho 
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HINDOO. 

read nf drunkenness, polyiraTny. rhcatine» 
^'■aniblincr, abandoninjf ot" riiiUireii, thitvest 
cuurte/.auH and eunuchs. KHshiv&t, au 
losfrioaa risbi, married ten asters at oaee^ 
nud polyandry also prevailed, for in snille* 



my lords {Vol. /, p. ^'^2,) CalctUla Hetw, 
1859. 

It is the oommonly reoeired opinum (Wt 

fiouth of tlio Hiinnla^'a, the Ariatis were first 
in tlte PiiTijsib and Kaslnnir, and afterwin'.i 
in Sind, Giizerat and Delhi, and that lb< 



HINDOO. 

pwjplea who, nlonrr with tbeinRelvcF, arc now 
tlcsifrnattjd }iin(hi.H. The jjfeoq^rapliy ot these 
hynms coutlrmH the theory tli&t the Ariau 
ituse midfrated Yrom Central A'sia abcrat seven- 

ieeu ceiiturios before Christ, entered India by 

f he Nor f li AV'{,st, dwelt during' the enriiist Ve- [ p'>ry, Kjishivat says, "Aswins! youradniin- 
die portion in the Punjab, nud mifrruted or ble (horses) bore tlie car, wliieh jou li»4 
nither i'ougbt their way into Central India i harnessed, (tirst) to the goal, for thumkeol 
during the five ceotnries that sncoeeded. honour ( and the damsel, who was the inn^ 
From the frequent mentiou of the Suraswati ean^e through aflection to yon andscknos* 
ntid other rivers, wv. Icani that, the Punjab r ledged your htiRbandship) sayitifr, you m 
was at one time the locality of the Vedic 
Aryans. The MoKsagetae occupied preciBC- 
Iv that position to which the legends of 
Hoont Heru and its rivers (aVnongst the 
rivers the Jaxaites and the Oxus nmy be 
clearly traced, point as the cradle of the 

Aryan race and the early mention of the seat of Vedic power, faith and learning 
SacsB (Sakya) and Bactrians (Tavana) as j between the Jnmna and the Indus. But 

the principal foreign nations, confirms the Chevalier Bnnsen, who does not accept 
Biifjpopitioii that the Arinn rneo travelled ordinary cah-nlHtion as to the age of the 
southwards from the highlands of Central world, and regards i he stated years of tbe 
Asia, before entering the Punjab. From | patriarchs to refer, not to the dwation of 
the Big-Veda it as evident that at the time i their lives, hut to certain cycles or em 
of its composttion, the cow was not rever then in use, gives B. C. 10,000 to 8,0OU w 
enced though cow-stealincr was a great the dare of the Arian emigration from the 
crime. Tbo Arians of the Vedic period were north-eaet of the primitive land tii« 
not barharians or nomades. In the earliest ^ clofe of the great plntonio disturbsaoei d 
period of their migration, thej had no the earth and itsclimatio changes; snd of 
money. Their wealth consisted of cattle, the formation of the stem of the Arian !v 
liorses, sluH ji, goaf s and buffaloes, and the I gnages in its most general sense. IV-j 
cow was the medium of barter. But thero B. C. 8,000 to 5,U0O, he gives an tliepeni*^ 
is also mention in their hymns of cities, of of the gradual separation of the Ansa nM 
commerce, merchants and sailors, of wea- i Owman, Solave, Flalasgian : B. 
pons of wood and iron, of .chariots, of ho- ■ to 4,000 as the date of the gradual eiteo» 
lalds, of travellers, and inns f »r their acrnTn- slon of the Irano-Arian race in CentrtlAA 
modatiun, and oven of the vices of primitive 13. C. 4,000 as that of the Arian iniinigtv 
civilisation. These migrants into India, in i tton into the Indus country, and RCSt^iO 
the time of the Vedas, we are also told, were j as the age of Zoroaster's reform. Aecoc^ 
a cow-eating and spirlt^drinking people. ^ ing to this learned writer, their emi^rati'^" 
From their hymns also we Icani that they from Sogd to Hactria and beyond it,ftf"^f 
had ruada aud ferries; bullock-carts anil they separated from the rest of tbeAriw 
waggons ; thoj had carriages and war oha> people, who shaped their ooutaa iraitv*>^ 
riots drawn by horses, ami that the carriage \ took place prior to B. C. 5,000 OOBieqneiitV 
was made of wood with I ni^s wheels and 
iron rims and pillars. It had seats and 
awnings, was easy going and sometimes in- 
laid with gold. Iron and steel were, sub- 
sequently at least, in nae,\ for thero is men- 
tion of iron armour, of arr >\vs tipped with 
steel, and Porus gave Ihiity pounds of steel to 

Alexander. They had a knowledge of the j some centuries before Christ, and lung sws; 
aea; had balls of Justice and halls and cham- | ed the fortunes of the northern part of it. 

ben of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 
or images. Women held a high social po- 
sition. The rishi and his wife, conversed 
on equal terms, went together to the sacri- 
fice, and practised austerities together. 
Lovely maidens joined in processions, and 
grown np daughters remained without re- 
proach in their lathers' house. But we 



before the ago of Menes. The snme BUthof 
is of opinion that it was about 5,CK)U i{.C.tb«t 
the schism took place amongst the Ari»2b. 
when all India beyond th» Sntlej adofiti^ 

brahmanism, and the zeUgUma vie«rfs fortni 
and habits of 15actria, were for ever nK-JtuioC' 
ed. That they entered India as coiiquir-'ri 



-lear, but the greatlj prior dates as8nbedl>T 
Chevalier Hunsen, seem to require fiutkff 
investigation. 

It is agreed that the Vedio immigrwrf«, 
called themaeWeaArians: India, lay the"* 
shis, has given the land to the Arinns. 

Aria proper lay north-west fnnn InuA 
about the Ariuu lake latterly, but the Bastcm 
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MoflcsAnd PnrfluauH wore its distincHvc peo- 
Latterly. Jledes, I't'isians, and tlie tribes 
lietween the Mtdcs iind tlie Indus, wore to a 
certain ex'ent amalgamated nndor ouo ralo, 
and AthuM ttretohed loosely from the Indus 
to the Capnian «ea. These races, in one part 
cf their imnijL'nition, seem to have worsliip- 
jMii tiie eleuuMit.s Imt. to luive niodilletl tlieir 
leiiet* a« they journeyed to the soath, intro- 
docNifif amonjusfe oih^ mntter, a lar^ amonnt 
of hero-worship. It. is liowever atliftitted that 
the Vetlic Arian^ dwelt chiefly on the banks 
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of those dsys will never be known. Bnt 

the powerful branch of tho Arian race 
who pissed into India between tho fonr- 
tecnth and eighth centuries before Christ 
brongbt with them the langnage of the 
\'ed:)s, and as, down to the present day, 
all bralimans profess alike to reroj^niso 
the nnthority of these sacretl lx)ok8, wo 
witness worsliippera of Siya, Vishnu and 
the mamtainers of the Sankhya orN jay a doc- 
trines, all eonsidering theniselvea and even 
each other to be orthodox members of tho 



ofthelndns and its confluence Jis hiL^h np as \ hindn coinniunity. It is this common ro- 
Ksiihmir, and as low down as Kuicli and ^ cognition of that one set of religions books, 
wnrthom Gnsemt. Aria*Tart*lia, tho Anans which is the sole bond of anion amongst the 

portion, a** defined even in later times, was , descendants of the various races and tribes 
tlie coniitrr sfMirh of the .Sara,swati and north ! professinir In'ndnism or brahminism, who 
oftho Drisliiidavati. (CalcuHn. Ju ixiev, Xo. M \ now people Indin, The ArLans necm to 
I' 424) Indeed it lias been remarked that have brous;ht with them a servile race, or to 



•n the first 500 hymns of the Vedas, we can 

(ii<^over the eastern and southern bonn- 



have had amongst them a social distinction 
between the noble and the common people 



flaiias of the Arnan races, at that time. Amonc^ which has over confinned. As they conquer 



U-e enemies whom they subdued by the help 
of India, we find the Arbndii, supposeil by 
liolars to be Mount Aboo, on the Am. 

v^tli Hills. Also Kutsri, by tho help of Indm, 
il<'Stroyed a robber eh iof. named Kavn (v;i) 
whose coaiitry near tho Sii)ha was between 
t1» Afijasi, Kniisi and Verapatui rivers 
p I jK 2t38.) The Universal Knowledge 
piety's Maps mention a town still called 
, and its vicinity, the Sipu, Btinns or 



ed southwards, atnonrr-st the Tartar races 
whom they found in tho country, they also 
rednoed them everywhere to a stato of 
slavery They named them in fierce con- 
tempt Dasa or slaves and those formed the 
true servile race of Menu and other writers. 
Where the races who had preceded them 
retained their independence these prond 
immigrants styled them M'hlechba, a 
term which even to the present day, is in- 



and Kalindi rivers, thus identifying ^ tended to comprise every thing that is hate* 



the loeaNtv of Knya (va) as close to Arbnda 
or Aba. But the localities fnrther soath, 

vii:., Oojein, Chittorc or Udiporo, and the 
riTer Chum bul and the Norbudda seem not 
*|* ki?e become known to them then. Of 
^ '0 north, however, notioes oocnr of the 
Jnmna, Sarju, Gumti and one allusion to tho 
Gangs. Tliere is fir»htinp on tlio Sarju be- 
tween Arian chiefs, but th(Mr silence as to 
toe great Ganges, shows that it was as yet 
prHonally unknown to them, or that they 
liul only enoountered it in its northern 
course. They were occupants of Cnshniir. 
the valley of the Punjab, Slnd, O nzerat and 



fal or vile. InYedic times, along the western 
coast of Hindnstan dwelt, also, other races, 
diflerent alike from ibe Scythic tribes and 
from tho Arinns of the Vedns — earlier colo- 
nizers or emigrants, most probably from As- 
syria and the west, — who had a civilisation 
of their own and " iron built citie8,".and 
with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and 
Hiram and the Cnshjto Arabs of Yemen car- 
ried on a lucrative trade by sea. This peo- 
ple extended gradm^ly down the coast to 
Cape Comorin, crossed over to Ceylon, and 
crept up the Coroniandel const, till stopped 
by the Godaveri and Mahnnadi. All the 



•^•jPWnaps near to Delhi, but tlio kingdoms i Bengal Presidency and Central India was at 
ofMagadha and Mithila and Ayodhia* were that time thinly inhabited by a Tartar, Sak- 



:er 



not tlien Iniown. The seat of Vedio pow . 

""a leaminj* when at its zenith, was be- 
tween the Jumna and tho Indus : and all to 
l ie east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
' 7 north of the 28th parallel of latitude was 
"MK-nown to them, l^ater, in the time of 

^fiicus, their territiiry had come down to ^„vo, ...... ...... ^v-..,.. .^-w,.... ...^ ^ 

^"la. But their discovery of tho grest '. the grandeur and terror of tho sight. 
Ganges, was later than the Vcdas, which 
;nly all , h to the Sindn, Saraswati and 
the Drishadavati (Ki^gar.) 



van, or Monfrol i ;ice, oomin^ down from 
Tibet, and Nepal. But so sparse wft.s the popu- 
lation whom the Arians encountered that, in 
the Vcdtt, Afijni is represented as ** the gene- 
ral*' of Naluuha, the first settler, that is, 
they cleared the ground by baming the for- 
ests, an<l some fine descriptions are given of 



Much connected with the natives of India 



In thoNorth- West were the Arians. For the 
earlier Arian India, one or two Jocalitiea may 
bo identified pretty nearly from the sakta or 
hymns of tho Yodas. There is a rajaVMand- 
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liatri, or ^fandhai ; there is a oiij, Handhaii, 
sfill near Delhi. If the city was named from 
the king, it would go far to prove thut in his 
time Hastinapar and Indraprestha were not 
yet founded, for which also there is Pnraiiic 
authority. Again prince Bhujyn, or Blioojyu 
the pirate, is plainly the name father of 
Bhooja in Cutch ; a nest of pirate's in all 
time. AmoDfif the many petty rajahs, (a 
confed^raey of twenty is mentioned in the 
Veda, Vol. I, p. 147), one named Divodasa, 
called also Purn, is specially celchratod ami 
we may gather that his kingdom coincided 
pretty nearly with that of Poms in the thne 
of Alexander. He is at war with Snsravas, 
a king whose name occurs in the R^ija Ta- 
ringini, as connected with Kashmir — pcr- 
liapsau ancestor of the Abisares of Greek 
report. The Vedic name is Naja. In the 
PersepoUtan inscription, Xerxes.called him- 
self Nagua or Nnka, tlie Greek Anax, and 
there can l)e no roasonahle doubt, that this 
is the true meaning of the Naga dynasties 
of Cashmir and Magadha. These were kings, 
not snakes. The tnrning Naka into Naga, 
and then inventing a -snake worship, which 
latterly may have become real, are quite 
Purauic. 

It is snppcyied that the Vedas were com- 
posed about seventeen centuries before 
Christ but not reduced to wvitinjjf till the 
eighth century. This would have admitted 
ofmnch new nutter being iutrodnoed when 
the traditions were first recorded. But a 
striking difference has been observed be- 
tween the mythology of the Rig Veda, and 
that of the heroic poems and Puranas. Some 
of the divinities worshipped in Vedic times, 
are not unknown to later systems, but at first 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those 
deities who are the principal object* of wor- 
ship of the present day, are either wholly 
unnamed in the Veda, or are notioed in an 
inferior or different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of ^[ahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of 
Rama, of Krishna, so fur as research has 
gone, do not occar in the Vedas. The prac- 
tice of the conquered races seems to have 
been to represent or r^ard their local deities 
as identical with or avatars or incarnations 
of the Vedic chiefs who had ah*eady become 
objects of worship. The Vedas mention 
Rndra, as the chief of the winds, colleotinj^ 
the clouds as a ahepherd's dog docs the 
sheep, and attending on his master Indra. 
The most that can bo made of Rudra in the 
Vedas is as the father of the winds and 
seomingly a form either of A^ or Indra. 
Kvon in the Puranaa he is of a very doubt- 
ful origin 'and identificatiou ; but in the 
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pi*esent day, everywhere amongst tbe 
hindos he is identified with Siva. Witb 
the single exception of an epithet ' Kapardi,' 
with braided hair, of donbtfnl significance 
and applied also to another divinity, no otber 
name applicable to Siva oeenrs, and there 
is not the slif?htest allusion to the form 
in which, for the last ten centuries &t 
least, he seems to have been aimoBt ex* 
clufdvoly wondiipped in Indis, that of the 
lingam or phallus: neither is ther« the 
slightest hint of another important fea- 
ture of later biudaism, the trirourti, or 
trinne oomliination of Brahma, Vislnntirf 
Mah'eswara or Siva, as typified by the mis- 
tical syllable 0 M. (a-n-m.) althonsrli, a'- 
cordincf to high authority on the religintis 
of antiquity {Creuzer^ Vol. /, ^p. 26 ^' 27,J 
the irimnrti was the first element in tbe 
faith of the hindns and the second was the 
lingnm. In this view, Creuzer most hate 
i intended the raixtnre of creeds now cnrwit 
in India, for tbe whole vedic faith haii it* 
of the elemmti of modem liindnism. 

Tlie gods wlinm the vedio hindns wor- 
shipped were Indra and Agni. Ij^dra via 
the tirmament, with all its phenomeus. He 
alone held the thunderbolt, and vsi loof 
over gods and men. Agni was the ehsmi 
of fire. All the other gods were bnt mm 
fpstations, or other fornis, of these tru 
The relationship is evideut betweeai^ 
and the Sun, the Surya, or Sura, or Sin* 
tri of the Vedas, and a female divioitr 
But Indra also is frequently identified 
the Sun; indeed the twelve great deitie?or 
Aditya, are but other names of tbe 
god as presiding over the twelve nonUao^ 
the year. It seems strange in the isce of 
so significant an inference, that some of the 
Ixist oriental scholars, including even 
iconoclast Bently, agree in aMrmiug ^ 
the division of the Zodiae into 12 sigsssM 
long posterior to the time of the Vedas, *ri 
that the rishi were familiar with the 
nakshatra. The Aditya most frequeiitly 
invoked are Mitra, Vai*una. Aryanian, ai»<i 
in a lesser degree Pnshaa, Bha^pi, yishs> 
and Twashtri. There is some discrimiu*' 
tion in these attributes : but on the whole 
they are pale and colourless. Pushw 
watches over roads and travellers, Twafbt" 
is the VnUsan or 'smith ' of thegoda Sligbt 
mention is made of Vishnu: bnt we ha^^ 
the germ of the legendary ' three pt?p> 
being- apparently simply the rise, culniuu- 
tion, and setting of the sun. Among tbfl 
inferior deities, the Marnt^ or winds, 
the first place ; and next to then), nr nearfr 
on tho same lovel, tbe Aawini. TJi»»i^^i 
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are apparently twins or brotherf^, and sons ' cared only forwealtli, victory, nniraal ^rafifi- 
of tlif sea (Sindhu). Sometimes, as Dr. cation, and freedom from disease. The 
WUm>u uuticefi, tbey seeui to be the ' pre- i blessings they implore" says ProfeBbor Wil- 
cuBw mys of the sod/ at otiiw times, per^ eon, ** are for the moet pert of a temporal 
hapa the sim and moon as rising out of tho and personal deacription, wealth, food, life, 
sea; so that tlio vedic hindus evidently had ' j>osteiify, cattle, rows and horses ; — protec- 
seitlementa on the sea-coast or ou some | tion against enemies, victory over them, and 
water, which they called a sof^ The Aswini j sometimes their destruction.' " There are 
•ra aliBOst ioTariably represented as having j a few indications of a hope of immortalitjr 
a triangolar car with three wheels, drawn | and of further happines&bnt they are neither 
bj asses — while their name appears to be freqnent, nor, in genei-al, distinctly announc- 
derived from "tigjra," a horse which would 
secia to ideiitify them with the two horses 
of the tun. Altogether they are a perplexing 
pair: and the sakta or hymns addressed to 
tlipm are richest of all Itj legend. Their con- 
r.ectiou with Indra (Jupiter,) their patron- 
age of mariners, their twin brotherhood, the 
twohotses and stars foond on their coins, 
identify them with the Grecian Dioscnri, 
ami add much strength to the theory that 
ibelireeks were an Ariau or Persiitu tribe 
originally, as their language indisputably 
proves. The legend of Persons is another 
link iu the chain. It is stngnlar to find au 
f xccptional and eccentric worship prevail- 
ing in countries so remote as India and 
Giwee, while it had died ont (if it ever 
existed) amon^ the parrat stock in the vast 
regions between. It can scarcely bo doubt- 
cii til at the Aswini ai*e connected with 
the primitive hiudu astronomy. lu the 
VadM, Heaven, Earth, (Aditl and Pri- 
ttviland ocean, are rarely invoked, and the 
s^n has comparatively few saktas. Occa- 
bional laudations are given to rivers, espe- 
cially to Saruiiwati ; and tliis nature- wor- 
ihip extends so largely as to emhrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, 
and even the *' mpn'' or sacrificial popt . To 
Usha, or the dawn, some of the most bi au- 
tifal hvmns iu the Vetla arc addressed. All 
these deities are expressly declared to he 
'tht- profreny of the heavens and the earth ' 
{WiU,yii's Vedas, Vol. 1, p. 270). No men- 



ed."The only notice of an after life is found 
in the legend (for nothing is founded on it) 
of three brothers, called Rihhns, who for 
their meritorions actions were made gods — 
the germ of mountains of Puranic rubbi.'^li. 
Also, in one or two passages, Yama, and his 
office of mier of the dead, are obscurely al- 
luded to. (Dr. Wilton, Vol. l,p. 25.) Yama 
is a.sually connected with tho Yamuna river, 
and was perhaps worshipped there by a 
native tribe. So merely fanciful, so weari- 
some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray- 
ers (to Indra especially) that professor Wii* 
son can scarcely believe them to he in earn- 
est. Au instance of this is the hymn ad- 
dressed to the goddess Anna (Anna devaii, 
known in Bengal as Antia Purna) personifi- 
ed as Pitn, or raateiial food, by the rishi 
Ajrastya. (Seo Wihou^s Vfluy Vol. 2, p. 
lU'i qiioUd in Calcutta, lievieto^ No. 64. p, 
412.) In a similar strain the Soma plant is 
addressed, mixed up with some cnnons as- 
sociations, of wlilch we have lost the key, with 
Soma, the Moon-^oil. 'l iiis jdant, the Sarcos- 
temma brevistigma, is found all the way 
from the mountains of Masenderan, through 
the Punjab and the Bolan pass to ike 
Coromatulel Coast, and Viswamiti*a is 
deseriWed as pas.siui^ tlie Siith^j and Bevaa 
to gather it. It was bruised between t wo 
stones; mixed with milk or barley juice, 
and, when fermented, formed a strong, in* 
ehriatinjr, ardent spirit, probably not very 
tioQ ia made of the planets : for Bruhaspati, j unlike whisky. Herodotu.s (Book I. p. I'.VS) 
ttnota planet, but Hhe lord of prayer:' tells us that a singular custom prevoiled 
and the moon has not even a sakta. . — . 



The worship of tho Vedic race is briefly but 
compi-ehensively described by themselves, 
[AthL i, Adhy. /, Sukta G), where it is said, 
the stsnders around associate with ( Indra ^ 
the nighty (snn), the indestractive (fire), 
the moving (wind), and the lights that 
shine in the sky.* The reli^on descri- 
hed in the Vedas was nature worship, 
light, careless and irreverent^ utterly ani- 
Bud in its inmost spirit, with little or no 
wnseof sin, no longings or hopes of immor- 
tality, nothing high, serious, or thoughtful, 
^ere was no love in their worship. They 



amongst the ancient Persians "Itisalso** 
writes he, '^tlieir genwal practice to d^* 

berate upon afiatrsof weight, wlien they aro 
drunk ; and then, on the morrow, when 
they are sober ■ the decision to which they 
came the night before is pnt before them by 
the master of the house in which it was 
made ; and if it is then approved of, they act 
ou it ; if not they set it aside. Sometimes 
however, they are sober at their first deli- 
beration, but in this case they always recon- 
sider the matter under the influence of 
wine." This drawing their inspiration from 
the bottle, as a trait of national mauuers, ia 
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of the oiltlest. In other wonls they diil ' Tho Soma jniro then avhs tin- ohlatioii, if 
iiotirm" without lirinking ami many traces oi' libation, ot the Vedic woibhip (the Houiaf: 
the iiume habit still linger araon«y their Indo- the Parsi) ; and alliuuonii to ir^ are mel witli 
Germanio deacendanta. It appears tliaf. the in almost evt-vy puge. The use of the Smua 

♦ 1., 



riahiaof tbe Vedaa introdnced thi« «h inkin.!7 
oasiom, or belief, into r.'li^Mou. Indrrt, :in<l 
all the gods are every where represented as 
unable to perform any great exploit withont 
the inapiration of the Soina juifo. Avat- 
8ara*a acoount of a lady nain<-d Viswavai-a, 



in tliuir wnrshij) sfiMHH Minicit nt to itMliotr 
the <)ri"-iiinl count rv ol' t iie Ariinis. Tlieritiul 
of tliese old hinuub however was very »»• 
pie. Aa deacribed iu Profemor WMt 
epitome of the ** eukUiB** it c««inprtlieiid«d 
ofierinj^s, prayer, and pniise ; the former «w 



who wrote or snnj? a hymn to Aijni, ami two ehietly oblatioDs and libations of clariliol 
or three more of his brother rishis (see vol. , butter poured on ihe fire, uiul the expr«H-d 
3 p 3I1)> indicatea how much these Arians j and fenneuted joioe of the Soma plant, pR' 
wnrairive'll to drinking, lit- says swift is [ sen ted in lodlea to the deities invoked, in 



the excessive and pirth <listen(ling inebri 
atioa of Vishwavara (I), Vayataand Matin; 
they urge one another to drink : t hey tind 
the copiouH draught the prompt y;[vov of in- 
toxioatioD.*' "Sit down, Indra," aays Viswa- 
juiira, *' on the sacred gnuss and, wlien 
tlnni ioist drank the S«mia, then, Indra, go 
home," (Vol. ;i, p. «^). "Drink, indra, 
the Soma that ia efftaaed for thy exhilara- 
tion," aings rishi Bhara^waja; atop the 
friendly steeds ; let them h)()sc : sittini^ iu our 
society, respond to our iiymns (Vol. 3, p. 
454.) " Who buys this, my Indra, with ten 
milch kine ? when he ahall havealain (your) 
foea, then let the purchaser) give him again 
to me. (Vol. 3, p. 107)." The pnrifvinc: 
Soma, like the .sea rolliug its waves, 
has poured forth songs, and hymns, and 
thouRht. Snch worabip aeeras to explain 
the Greek atory of Baochna, and shows that 
it waa not au iiiveutiou merely to flutter 
Alexander. . 

Thestt fierce conquerora aoon yielded 
to the climate. "The aliamefnl luxury 
of their priiioea," writea Cuftius (Lib. 
VIII. 32) " surpasses that of all other 
nations. He n clmes in " a golden palan- 
keen, with pearl -haugings." The dreaaea^ 
which *he pnta on, iue embroidered 
with purple and gold. The pillars of 
his palace arc gilt; »nd a rumiing pattern 
of a vine carved iu gold, and figui-es of birds 
ia ailvor, ornament eich ooiaron. The 
durbar ia held while he coroba and dfoaaes 
Iiitt hair : then he receives andmsaadors, and 
decides cases. The women prepare the 
banquet, and pour out the wine, to which all 
the Indiana are greatly addicted. Whenever 
be, or hia qaeen, went on a journey, crowda 
of dancin"- girls in gilt jmlankeens attended; 
and, when he betJanie intoxicated, they car- 
ried him to his couch.' — Thia drunken 
worship, the reclmiog king, aa Gortiua painta 
him, borne to hia couch by troops of courte- 
after an orgy, and wherever he went, 



what nintiiier does not exactly aj^pear, al- 
thoujrli it 8eem8 to have lH?eD bouietii»ei> 
spriukled on the fire, sometimes on tin 
ground, or rather on the kfiaa, or ucral 
graaa, strewed on the floor ; and in all caMi 
the residue whs dnuik by the n.^sistants. 
There is no mention of imy temple, or »nv 
reference to a public place of woftihip, ll* 
sacrificial chamber was always in the Itoniie 
of the worshipper and it is clear that ti e 
worship WHS eiitirely tlonieslie: tlie wuivlii^- 
per him.self does not uppear to have uktti 
any part personally iu the ceremony; »»J 
there ia a goodly army of olBciatiu!; |>rit''' 
— seven, and sometimes, sixteen?- hy wb'" 
the different cerennniiiil rites are perfonui'»i. 
and by whom, the mantras, or prayer wiii 
hymns, were recited." Fol. I. p. 24. 1^ 
priests are ibua eimmeraled in tlie tot •> 
Veda 

1. Hptri 3.Kitwij J 5. Agnidhraj 7. Atll'V^ryu 

2. Potri 4 Neshtni 6. Frasaatri i 8. Brahmtu 
Five classes of men are repeatedly 

tioned iu tlio Veda.s, but there are no kjlu- 
sions to Suilra or Kshatryu. A liks *"* 
Bion, into font, classes prevaUed aniougfit iK« 
ancient Persians j the fifth pi-ob»bly 
captives, enemies and > hives. Arriaii in;.kt' 
th<^ number, seven ; bnt by takin- in urlejiv- 
ing out clashes and professions, ihoy ooohJ 
l>e increased or diminished. The hp>nt < 
the Veda is fiercely intolerant to idl uf a d ;- 
ferent faith, or who did not conform toliti' 
ritual. The ri.shi intreat Indra " to stnp 
t)fl their black skins hut any Uiing l>^« 
caste, in its modem sense, it utterly ignow* 
If such a system aa caste had prevailed 
those a£?es, it is impossil)le that no aliusi^'i 
should %e made to it in full fire-bundrvu 
hymns, outspoken enough on other ^^^^ 
Although, however, caste may not have be* n 
mentioned in the Rip: Veda, it is expre-' J 
recognised by the Yajur and other Vedas 
'flie following tabular statement of the noo- 



Bo attended and' so surrounded,- reabze ber of saktaa in ihe 600 hymua . 
and su^^ Dionysius and tha B^chauak. I by Profa««T Wiboo add««ed to -AdptT. 
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ceb tLcir actual and relatiTe- worship elearly 

before OS ; 



Iridra 178 

Agui 147 

Aswini... 28 

Manit 24 

Vavn 6 

Rudra 3 

Brihwpati 2 



Mlti-a 17 

Viiruna 20 

Uaba 11 

Surya or Savitri. !i 

SarasvMti 1 

Vishnn, (none in 
the first Ashiaka.) 2 

Total 444. Tiiia leaves les.s than sixty 
i vinnfl for all the other deniaens of their 

pantheon. They also worshipped "the lights 
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one case wc Imvo the chain complef o Anna - 
travels east i'rom Babylon to India west 
from Bat^lon to Phoeoicia, aooompanies her 

sister Dido to Carthage, flies tlience to Italy, 

and then, the Anna Pnrna of fho hindus 
l)ocoines the Anna Perenua of tlic Latians 
Such is the iloiuau legend. Varuua too, rain, 
the sky, or henuBpheric finoament resting 
on till' waters, has obvious analotrics with 
th(' Grecian UranuB. To this jjotl, siii^^ly or 
H.s?ociatcd with Mitra, are oilbreil tlio rare 
and perfunctory prayers for protection from 
sin, which appear in one or two of the 



ol hoaven" ix.sslbly tho starry firmament. liyj^^Mi. A common medium may bo infer- 



Scholars will recoj^nise this as nothing more 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
tbej first appear on the stage of history. 

There are three lists of rishis given in the 

rpanishad of the Tejur Veda, called * Yrihad 
Arnnyaka,' each list, difTorinfr from tlie otiier. 
We select a few names in which the first and 
Beoond egree 



Atreya (Atri.) 
Iwadwaja. 

Amri. 

Aopajandhani. 

Srawani. 



Antra/yaiMt & Yaska. 
Jatnkamya. 

Parasai-ya or Parct- 

sarynj/nnn. 
Ghrita Kausika. 



Eight descents above Atreya we come to the 
mythological Abhuti Trastwar (T.washtri, 
'WValcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Fonr descents downwards from Atreya we 
reach the Gotamn, Blmradwaja, and Parnsara 
orParasErya ol'tho hymns. In the last of the 
fiib we find the following order. — Atreyi 
Utri),Oautami, Bharadwaji,Parasari, Vark- 
kftruni, Artabbapa, but now removed by at 
len?t 4i) descents from the devatas! But 
manj of these are not the names of men but 
ofeoonUies. Asnri and Asnrajana speak for 
themstlres. Paras-arya is the Ariau Per- 
sian or Parisi. Kausika is ft-om K!in-;h or 
Kash in Aria; and as to the Arta-bhaga, 
Herodotus writes that the Persians original- 

were called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): 
sad Bharra, in the Behistnn inscription, 
tiienns lord or jjod : so that Artabhacra is, 
word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat j. Tt 
will be observed also that Assyria is before 
Persia in dne chronological order. The 
Vedas allade also to strong bnilt cities'* 
perennial cities" "stone-built cities of the 
Asuras;" and. If these were in the air, as 
Professor Wilson observes, they could not 

of mnch nse to Divadasa and o^er mm- 
(al kin^, to whom with sU their spoil th^ 
wen giren by Indra. 

We are led to Greece by the Aswini, 
tod to Latinm l>y Mena, or Menaca whose 
legeudary springing from Indra seems at 
Wt (etymologtcally also) to identiQrlier 
with Uinorra springiiig finm Jnpiter. Li 



red and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna 
and Varuna were not (so to speak) indige- 
nous. The great horse sacrifices is allowed to 
have heen originally Tnranian, whether de- 
rived directly from the Sakas, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the " white 
horse" is ati important element in acampaign 
of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson fonnd traces of it 
still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth 
goddess, of whom terror and deprecation 
were tlie only worship, is all but certainly 
the evil goddess of the hill tribes tor 
whom the Khonds iai31 lately, offered human 
victims. She seems thrust by fear, ra- 
ther than adf^[)ted, info tl)e Vedic panthe- 
on — the germ of tijo bloody Kali and the 
mnrderess Bhawani, in* a day meroifnlly 
late, and to theYedic men iSue away in the 
future. Did the Avians perform human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently alluding 
to Abraham's ofi*ering of Isaac, there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. 
There are bonds alluded to ' in the Ve- 
das, most prnbably, allegorical ; but there 
is little doubt that the imagery is drawn 
from real human sacrifices, ofl'ered by 
the wild tribcA in the neighhourhood to 
Nairitti, "with unfriendly looks," as she is 
expressly narned in one sakta. Tlie legend 
may pt^rhapspointto an earlier pi actice, which 
Yiswamitra and his party set themselves 
against. A god named Nairita, of a fierce 
and evil nature, is said to have heen wor- 
shipped by tho Sakcp. It appears, that 
there were two forms of worship in Vedic 
India ; the one, domestic, universal, cele- 
t>ra tod three times a day;— the other, rare 
and exceptional ; hut both blended by a com- 
promise into one incongruous whole ; and 
both gross and sensual almost beyond belief. 
The worship of the elements is clearly the 
national faith, with its offerings of the frnits 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice is from without, 
corrupted moro and more and at last losing 
sight altogether* of its original import, and 
coming to them perhaps from the wild no- 
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raades of Centrnl Asia. The fair inference is 
that Indra and fire worship waa the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo- 
riginal tribes sacrifice bafiUoeB and otber 
animals; but there ia no trace of firo wor- 
shi]) amonp^ them. On the other hand the 
Vi.swainiti-a.s or Agnisaras, claim the honour 
t>f having been &e first to introduce the 
worship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
saktna of the Veda. However, Viswa-Mitra 
was not the name of a man, but of a body of 
immigrants, viswa-mitro, ^ tho men, or 
people, of Mithra.** 

' The PwauM do not afford any reliable 
information as to the state of the early 
occupants of Indih. The account which 
these books contain of the periods, dy- 
genealogies and kings of 
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a dozen rishi, taken bodily from the Ve«kv 
The Puranas have not only added nothing 
to onr stock of knowledge as to the state of 
ancient India, but have done mnch to reur i 
research. For partly from the skill .ind ela- 
borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support, which the Puranic writers 
gave each othw, astronomy, poetry, legend, 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholar.^ received the dvna'- 
ties and the hi.storicaleras of two or perhaps 
three of the Yogas, as having some reaiitj. 
But the Rig-Veda does not contain many of 
tlic Puranic names nor even an altusiQDto 
tliem. It makes no mention of Solar or Ln- 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed c«a 
know nothing ofAyodhya, and Kost, ind 
Mi fill la, and Vesali and Mairadha, or ens 



nasties, races, ^ ^ — — o- - . , i i xi n : 

Vedio India, looks imposing, minnte, and of lodraprestha, while the Puranas on t!i- 

■dronmstantial. They describe two great | "f '^*^.^'''^"^^ ^'"^'f of »^ 

dynasties of the sun and moon, branch- . Punjab, or on the Indus, 
ing off into separate kingdoms. Four great 
ages ofthe world, with an aooorately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists aH so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 



When the Arians had advanced farther 
and large portions of what is now termed 
India were under their sway, we read of oo» 

monarch with many names — Divodass^ Ati> 

support each other. Containing also the very thigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinja^. and 



names found in the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the hindn of the middle a^es, had 
an immoderate specnlaiivoness, a love of 
wild extravagance, fiction and untruth. 
Colebroke tells us, (Jol. II, j)., 100) 
that the Baghwra Fsndivegam an extra- 
■ovdinary poem by Caviraj, king of poets, — > 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
it may at the option of the reader be inter- 
preted as relating to the history of Bama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthira and other sons of Pandn. Zttells 
in short, two distinct stories in the same 
words, as the following sentence will show. 

Succeeding in Suoeeedinff in youth 
youth to the kingdom to the kingdom of his 
■of his variously vali- father Vichitravirya, 
ant father, who do- he dwelt happily 
parted for heaven, in the peaceful city of 
he dwelt happily in Hastinapura, anspi- 
the city of Ayodya, cionsly inhaUtod by 
which was adorned Dhritanahtra. 
with elephants, and 
upheld the prosperity 
of his realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginstioBs 
issued the yo^ and genealogies of the 

Puranas, the littlo leaven of truth in some 
of them, being the names of a few Vedio 
kings, interspersed apparently at hap- hazard. 
The writer of the Vishnu Pttrana, hi such a 
aiaple matter as writing out a list of rivers, 
pttto down all he ' an remember, some twice 
over, and then adda to It the names of about 



Puru. Three of these are found in one veree 
(Vol. 2, p. 34); •«For Pnm, the giver «f 
ofierings, for the mighty Divodasa, thronsli 
Indra, has destroyed ninety cities. For 
Atithigwa the fierce f Indra), hurled Sambtra 
from otf the mountain, bestowing (upoutitf 
prince) immense treasure.** Divodasa, «« 
a waiTior and a conqueror; he ia desenW 
as overcorainc^ ntid iJestroyinpf many pi*i»^ ' f 
Samb;u-a, rt'sorving one for iiis own u<t- H^; 
made a succeasiul expedition as far as P^- 
nay a ( Quere the modem Pumiyu Is Ui 
old age at thehead of a confederacy of tmntj 
kings, Ku.sta and Ayn being the chief, he 
leads an army of 60,00 against 'the mijfiity 
and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
pelled to submit. And a writer in ite 
Calcutta Review cNo, 64, p. 432), views this 
war to be the historical foundation for the 
traditional great war of the Mahabarata 
The age of Divodasa is estimated to h»Tt 
been about the time of Cyrus, and th»«s> 
gagement described to have been with some 
Satrap ( Kshatra-p,) left by Cyrus, when He 
was occupied witlv his j^reat Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns. It may, howww. 
have been daring the rebelli<Mis and troables 
of the early days of Darius Hystaspes. And 
by a curious coin cidence.Bentley places Ga^ 
ga (the bard of Divodasa) in 64S B. C 
wo cautions professor Wilson suspects sn 
allusion to the bnddhist«, which conU sot 
be earlier than 545, B. C. 

BuJiVhism.'— The religions opinions of t^- ' 
hindooB were greatly modified by the phiIo»> 
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pbj ifltaodiioed bj Sakya Mimi whioh even | Ifftit of the Dmha^ Me$. At, Soc, Bmgai, vof, 
jet fondt the fttth of about 2*20 inilliona of; Tx,p. 90 \ cilto Fow-JctDe-ki^ chap. xvi. p. 101.) 

the haman race. The VMlley of tlic Gnniros the pi-kbiii-ni, or hliiksliuni, nt ^[uthura, 
vas tbecraille uf Indiiiii hiidilhisin, and Sakya in token of tbuir gratitude paid tlieir devo- 
luQtii the fuander of tiie new doctnuey. As tious chietlj to thestupa of Auau (Aiiauda), 
theebanirion of reli^iooa liberty a&d social ' because he liad besonf^bt Baddha tbat he 
eqaalitj, SakyaMuni attacked the brabxnans I woidd grant to women the liberty ofembrac- 
; 'I t ir weakest aud most vulnerable pointH; ' ing ascetic life. The observances required 
a I'icir impious Mssumption of all mediation from the nuna are recorded in note 213, chap, 
ktwtrea man and his Maker, and in their ^ xvi- of the Fo-kwe*ki. The lemale ascetic 
fengint elaima to hereditary priesthood. | even of ahandred years of a^e, however, was 
Kb boldness was anoowMfal, and before the i boaod to reepeot a monk even in the first 
Biofhis I >nr^ career he had seen hie prin- | year of his ordinatioii. {Major Cfmningham 
KWt-i zealously and snccepsfully promul- J)lnls'i T^^irs ) 

r«teJ by bis brahman disciples Sariputra. | From its rise in the sixth century before 
Paugalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
biby the vaisya Katyayana and thesndra | spread over the whole of India. It was 
l^pi'i. At his death in B. C. 543, his \ extended by Asoka to Kashmir and lE^bnl 
■i 'rines bad been firmly established, and shortly after Alexander's invasion, and 
i^oliness of his mission was fully recofi^- it was introduced into China about the be- 
ginning of the christian era by five-hun- 
dred Eashmirian missionariee. In A. D. 
400, when Hian visited India, buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, bat the 
vaishnavas, with a mixture of the old Arian 
creed and the buddhist faith, were already 
rising into consequence. In the middle of the 
seventil century, although the pilgrim Hwan 
Tbsang found numerous temples of the 
saivaa, whose dnrtrines had been embraced 
by Skanda Gupta and tlife later princes of 
Pataliputra, yet buddhism was still the pre- 
vailing religion of the people. Bnt though 
the faith of Sakya lingered aboat the holy 
cities of Benares and Qaya for two or three 
centuries later, it was no lonjjcr the honour- 
ed religion of kings and prmces, protected 
by the strong arm of power, bnt the perse- 
oated heresy of a weaker party, who were 
forced to hide their images under ground, 
and were ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cun- 
ningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Samath near Benares, all of whidh 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
*^'tiem the words of Hnddha preached com- ' and tliere could bo no doubt that the bnild- 
••^iQ this life, and hope in the next. To ings had been destroyed by fire, and jMujor 
voanf^^widow, the neglected wife, and Kittoe, who subsequently made farther ex- 
cavations was of the same opinion. The 
buddhist religion has long been extinot in 
British India. Tis last remnants were extin- 
guished, in blood and violence, about the 
fourteen til century, dying out about Tricbi- 
nopoly and along the coast line from Viaia- 
n a gram to Hasnlipatam. Bnt it still 
nourishes in the countnes on its north and 
north-east borders, in Nopal and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst thn 
Indo-Chinese nations of Anan, Siam, and 
Japao. Its foUowen&r oatnnmber those 



ifttedby the eager claims preferred by kings 
M nlers for relics of their divine teacher. 
p» ashes were distributed amongst eight 

'^• es.and the charcoal from the funeral pile, 
'ispiven to a ninth, but the spread of his 
M^ence is more clearly shown by the nien- 
p*of the numerous cities where he had lived 

eixmebed. Amongst these are Champa 
Bijagriha in the east, Sravasti and 
^toambi in the west. In the short space 
■tirty.five years, tliis wonderful man suc- 
in establishing his own peculiar 
vVMiiuui over the fiuveBt distrtots of the 
^?es, from the Delta to the ne^hbonr- 
M jf An^ra and Cawnpore. This success 
'4*>rhaps as much duo to the early cor- 
^^i^iiato of brail man ism as to the greater 
^"^aad more practical wisdom of bis own 

^•^jm his time until the end of the long 
^Piof AjVasatra, -jIO B. C. the oreed of 
^'i'-ha ftdvaneed slowly but surely. Tliis 
was partly due to the politic admis- 
«^ of women, who, even in the east^ have 
*"4y8 possessed mnoh secret, though not 
•cr^irent iuRuonce over mankind. To most 



^ c&st-ofr mistress, the buddhist teachers 

^'■^A an honotjrable career as nuns. lu- 
of the daily indignities to which they 
P** subjected by grtjsping relatives, trca- 
^"'OS husbands, and faithless lords, the 
^ Bussrsble of tiie sex eonld now share, 
«lthoQ|||h Still in an humble way, with the 
respect accorded to all who had 
^0 the vows. The bhikshuni were iu- 
*W<d to Auanda's intercession with Sakya 
l^bmr admission into the ranks of the 
W» oommanity, and (^«e OwtneCt Ana- 
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of all other uxistiug ci-eeds except tbe ehris- 
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medan and the christian came amougst 



tian, and they Ibrm one-fourth of the whole I t-hem as wan iors, with all the fierceness and 
human race. j license tvhich are to be found iu camps— 

The bnddhist iuAh was pre-eminetitly a | and the «rroganoe aod contempt for strange 

thin^ which yonth engenders. And it ie 

only since a few years that the voices of the 
followers of the lowly Jesus, the 



religion of meroy and peace and chanty, 
and benorolenoe. It had t!ve vital defect (jf 
not teaching or knowing God: — in the i meek 
topes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
Adinath, the invisible being who pervaded 
all space, no deposit was made, but the 
divii-c Sniiit, who is 'Light,' was supposed 
to occupy tlic iuLciior, and was typified on 
the outside hy a pair of eyes, placed on 
each of the four sides either of tbe base or 
of tbe crown of the edifice. But in ages of 
strife and violenc(% of deifying mortals, and 
of arrogant assumptions of an ignorant 
priesthood, a creed that taught gentleness 
* and meekness and kindness to living crea- 
tnres, must have exercised a great influence 
over the comraunify, nnist early have gain- 
ed many converts amongst the peaceable and 
good, and largely leavened the minds even 
of those who did not openly become con- 
verts ; and amongst this class, must be in- 
cluded the entire populations from the pri- 
nneval land east of the Oxus to China and 
Japan in the furthest east, to Singapore and 
Ceylon in the extreme sonth. 

Ghrisiianityy Mdhomedaniam. — The doc- 
trines of tlio Arian race have been further mo- 
dihed by other religionists. ISiuce buddhism 
disappeared from India, its nations have been 
overrun and conquered by races professing 
creeds, with fpllowers as nnmerons as Inid- 
dhism had evor acquired. Rapid as was the 
progress of buddhism, the gentle but steady 
swell of ito cnrrent shrinks into nothing be* 
fore the sweeping flood of mahomedanism, 
whicli, in a few years, spread over one-half 
of the civilized world, from the sands of tin; 
Nile to the swampy feus of the Oxus, From 
the 11th centnry when the inroads into 
Ibdia, of mahomedans, began, up almost to 
the present time wlten 1licy too an a ruling 
race, have in their turn almost di.saj)pcared 
before christians, the Semitic Arabs, the 
Arian Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and 
the Anglo-Saxons, have sncoessively swayed 
the destinies of the races who arc the sub- 
jects of these remarks, and each of the new 
comers has to some extent modi tied the be- 
lief and social costoms of the conquered 
people. For, a jMrevailing characteristic of 
these races is a speculative theoris- 
ing on the groat end of man, his duties here 
and his hopes in eternity, with a disposition 
to ascetioism, as the bstter means of ob- 
taining t)io future rewards of a good life 
on earth. J3ut great changes have been re- 
tai*dcd by the circumstance that the maho- 



christian missionaries, have been heard 
proclaiming amongst the varied nations, 

and to each of tHem in their own tongae, 
the good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people, and saying Cilury to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towaH men. Bat even in the short 
time, less than a centnry, during which thej 
have been hihouring. the effect on the bindt: 
mind has been immeasurable. A great 
portion of this result is doubtless owing to 
the steady increase of schools for seeolar 
instmction in Bnglisfa, which have every 
year been on the increase and are crowded 
with the youth of all seers and castes and 
ranks. Iu this respect, every tea ch er of 
English is a missionary, for it iA impossible 
for the youth of India, if educated 
under christian teachers by means t»f » 
christian literature, to be otherwise thas 
christiaas In belief, whatever tiieir pro£as> 
sions may be. The first reforming asci 
that arose was a theist body, in Calcutts, 
who at present are making somewhat loud 
professions, a sure indication of the donba 
that its followers entertain, as to • Che mM 
character of their new, or as they feay, Aeir 
reformed faith. And even in the cx^* of 
hindns who have had no Eivsjlish educaiioQ 
and have never heard the voice of tbe mis- 
sionary, snch are receiving instmotion ftwa 
others of their own people who have btes 
so taught ; and the mass has l)»^en so leavened 
Hiaf the great tendency amongst youthful 
iui^uinng minds is to accept some form ul 
theism,— either to acknowledge one of 
their own deities, whethe r A'ishnu or Siva, 
as the Lonl of all, or ad(»pt an ideal Sa* 
premo Being of iheir own creation, whom 
they clothe with attributes, purer, more 
just, and more worthy of reverence than any 
god which tho hindu pantheon possesses. 

Brahminijim. — Bnddlii'jm was not finallj 
swept away from the peninsula till about the 
14th century of the christian era. For tec 
centnriesit had been the prevailing rdigion ot 
India bat when the unwritten Tartar faith 
)3€came corrupt and feeble, })ra!imani8m w.%s 
revived, mixed with tho worship ot new gods, 
a Siva and a Vishnu and every form of absnrd 
fetiehism gathered from local idolatries sad 
superstitions. It is this mixture of several 
creeds which is now styled hinduism an<i 
its followers hmdus. It is found amoDg^^^^ 
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Um people in ererj yarietj of belief, from ] gnrdu thtte books. The more be may read* 

ike i^ildest demon worship and recognition the less respect could he feel for them. Not 
ofEumeroas forma of gods and their idols, only is the divine origin claimed for them at 
to A distinct theiam : ^om the grossest igao- 

fcmA npeniitioii to the mott refined 
atoTeness; performed and aasociated 
vith bloody and most inhuman rites, and, 
Ifiio, foil .wed with the frrcatcHt tfucierticss 
^animjil life In Europe, the hiiidu reli- 
itaterm which is always ejnplo^ed in 
oolleetife lente, to designate a faith and 
ibip of an almost endlessly diversified 
Ktiption. An early division of the hindu 
p'Vm. arid one conJormuhle to the genius 
a^p- jtheism, just as at present, is haid to 
be separated the praotieal and popalar be- 



once refuted by the very ordinary chai-acters 
which distinguish them as peculiarly mortal, 
bat they are not even all of them on saored 

snbjects. In one place we have an erratio 
dialogue of a loose description between a 
man and his wifi> ; in another, an address to 
food, in another, a gambler complains of his ill 
lack. In one tie hawk, in another the saerifi- 
oial pole, in a third the Francoline partridge, 
in others even the mortar and pestle, and the 
wheel-barrow in which tho victim is brought 
to the sacntice, are the subjects of laudation. 
In the later hymns of the Yedas can be 



fdjxita the speculative and philosophical i traced the origin of the 'Vidinn worship and 



ttrnnes. And whilst the common people 
IKressed their hopes and fears to stocks 
stonea and multiplied by their credulity 
nperatition the grote^^qao objects of 
TMwrstaon, some few of deeper thonght 
wider contemplation plonged into the 
teitcncH of man and nature and assiduously 
pittvoured to obtain just notions of the 
^ tiie cliaractcr and the consequence of 

B. The Yedas throw little light 
strange tbeidogy and most eccentric 
. the present hind us. Besides be- 
-tabie to find in tlic Vedas the true ori- 
caste, there cannot bt; found in them 
^itire forms of the hindu triad, the 
of the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
*?tbt combination of }>oly theism and pan- 
'^'^nwliich oupht lo have preceded the 
of the philosoplncul schools from 
brahman ism. The " North British 
Mt" remarks that for cestories the brah- 
■■ippsiled to the Vedas as their antho- 
Jfereveiy error and malpractioe which 
maintained : and met the arguments of 
^" [<aii«, by referring to those books, 
pic'' were always quoted in support of 
^doctrine and every practice, and to 
^^onsd an opponent. It has been ceded 
N the laws of Menu, thoup^h exocllent and 
•lioritative in one acre, were not binding 
^'il; but the universality of Vedic precept 
^^«ajg been insisted on, and it was said 
H'-^if a principle were not found in those 
*^«it would Tint be adhered to. Upon 
Jjpronnds, all the institutions, social as 
religious, of modem brahmanism, 
■?'»tbsererthrown, and in this respect, 
» ^^^or has possessed snoh Talne as that 
to the interpretation and criticism of 
Jl'^ "works which the present hindns assert 
'e proceeded from the mouth of Brahma 
The study of the Vedas and Pura- 
votild serre to dissipate mndi of tlye 
awe with which the hindoo re- 



till si tting aside of Indra. Bntthe foreign 
M.iljadovft and Bhavani came in with the ' 
Saka?, and minified in their worshippings 
until the doctrines of Buddha, himself a 
Sakyan, were promulgated and held their 
own for nearly a thousand years, until Vish- 
riu, Brahma, Siva, Dnrga, Kali, Rama, 
Krislma, Ganesa, Kartikeva, and ii host of 
new divinities, prevailed about years 
ago, over a better fhiUi than their own and 
up to the present day, enslaye and degrade ' 
the hindu. 

Sufficient lias been given above of 
the religious history of the races now 
dwelling in India and known as hiudus, to 
show how Taried has been the origin of their 
present beliefs and the mind will have 
been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
from somanv sources, are even yet onfused 
into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
great diffienltj in the way of snch an amal« 
gamation has been tbedifference in raceerea 
of the brahminical teachers, for there can be 
no doubt that the Mahratta brahman, in phy- 
sical form and mental constitution, is very 
difierent from others, if indeed he be of those 
Arian immigrants who crossed the Indos into 
north-western India. There are numerous 
other brahminical tribes in India, who do not 
intermarry, not because of any ditlerencn in 
their creed, but because of didereuces iu 
lineage and descent. Bnt the great obstacle 
in the way of amalgamatiou, has been the 
numerous languages which the peoples called 
hindus speak, and this of itself is indicative 
of the variety of races from which they have 
sprung. It is true that there are two learned 
languages, the Sanscrit and the Pali, in which 
the religions of the hindus and the buddhists 
are contained. Thr bnddhist scriptures of 
Tibet, Mongolia, IN'gn, Ava, Siarn, Kauibo- 
gia, Cochin-China and Ceylon, are all in the 
FiUi, and the Vedat of the hindas are in a 
form of the Sanscrit tofDgae. But so igno- 
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rant of this lanj^aaf:^® the people of India f ^et, the 
that, in 18HU, in Madras, a city of 830,000 
people, five^bixtbs of whom are hiudus, and 
of theae abont 7,000 brahman men, each of 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Otk- 
yatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, though it 
only contains fourteen word.s and is tbe most 
revered of their religious texts, altiiougbMr. 
C. p. Brown has given it and its translation, 
in the laat edition of his Teloga Oiotionary, 
only two 'or three brahmans are aoqnainted 
with its meaninpr. Doubtless tlio same could 
be said of the Pali of the biukUiists. With 
this ignorance, even amongst the learned, of 
the language of their holy books, how diffi- 
enlt mast be the progress of knowledge or 
of reformation through the races professing 
hindnism, who speak Bengali, Canarese, 
Singhalese, Guzerati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kash< 
min, Mahratta, Malealam, Kakhai, Tamil, 
Telngo, Tola, Una, and Tarions dialeots of 
eaci) of these, and it is equally so with the 
buddhists, who speak Burmese, Ghineee, 
Cochin-Cliine-^e, Singhalese, Japanese, Java- 
nese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibetan. Amongst 
those proreasiog hindniBm, also, there is no 
general teachinif of the people, in the mode 
adopted by Hebrews, mahomedans and 
christians, by one of the priesthood being 
set apart to preach to high and low. A few 
pupils sit at the feet of teachers and learn 
fkom those tcM^ers, it may be, peooliar doo- 
trines, bnt there is no general instmetion for 
the entire community whose worship conMsts 
in a ritual of prayers of the rncaning of which 
they are ignorant, and an endless wearisome 
ceremonial pervading every social duty, their 
ignorance being snch that the mere listening 
to or repeating the unknown words of the 
sacred books, is considered meritorious. 

Hinduism as it is. — Coleman tells us that 
five great sects, exclasiveiy worship a single 
deity and one vecognisee uie five divinities: 
These are ^ 

1 . Sai va, worshippers of StTa« in his thou- 
sand forms, who however, worship Siva and 
Bhawani conjointly. • 

2. The VaishnaTS, w&o worship Vtshnn. 
8. The Snrya^ who worship Snrya, or the 

San. 

4. The Ganapatia, who worship Ganesa. 

5. The Sacta, who exclusively worship 
Bhavani or Parvati, — the sacti, or female 
energy of Siva. 

6. The Bhsgavaii, who reoognise all di- 
vinities equally. 

The fourth and fifth arc sub-divisions, or 
ramifications of the first, or Saiva ; of which 
may be traced these distinctions. — I, Suva 
proper, meaning the worsbipp^ • of Siva 
and Parvatt ooojointly. 2. Lingi or Lan- 
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adorers of Siva, or his phall 
type, separately, autl these are a very stri 
and rigid sect. o. Sacta, the adorers of I 
Toni A Bhavani, or her symbol, sepsntej 
4. The Ganapatya the exclusive worshj 
pers of Ganesa, the first bom of Mshade| 
and Parvati. 

The second g^nd sect or Yai&htiAi 
is variously divided and snbdivided. 14 
or divisioi^ of Gbcalast'ha, or worsbirpi 
of Oooal, or Krishna, is anbdividsd if 
three : 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna a 
Vishnu himself: this is generally deem 
the true and orthodox Vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Radba 
sacti of Krishna or Yishnn: tins 
called Radha Vallabhi. 



I 

ba asj 

us MC^ 



3. Worship Krishna and Kadiu 
jointly. 

Second or division of Ramannj, or « 
shippers of Ramachandray ia* in Hks 

snbdivided into three ; 

1. Worship llama only. 

2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti j 

3. Worship both Bama and Siis a 

jointly. I 

Their theologisfes have entered into 
disputes on the question, which, ainongl 
attributes of God, shall be deemed chmiA 
istio and pre-eminent ? Sancars 4cbir 
the celebrated commentator on t|M ^ 
contended for the attributes of Sira ; n 
founded, or confirmed, the ai^ * 
who worship Maliadeva as the Sopr«a«B 
ing, and deny the independent .exifiUs* 
Viflhno and other deities. Kadhavsiik^ 
and YaUabha Acharya in lilcanaiuier, 
lished the sect of vaishnava, who 
Vishnu as God. The Snria (less nnm» 
than the sects above mentioned) worghij^ 
Sun, and acknowledge no other dirifl 
The Ganapatya adore Ganesa as unitins 
his person all the attributes of the Da 
As the. saiva has a fourth undivided ?ea 
the ganapatya, so the vaishnars h$t 
foqrth undivided sect in the bhsg*^ 
And Indeed, we find the seeta nmm, " 
each other; for, in conseqnenee of the inj 
position of Vishnu to appease a pby'^'or 
cal difference between Mahadeva and 
vftti, or the worshippers of tbe Ling* 
Youi, his (Vishnu's) navel, says Major 
came to ba considered as tfaessmewitbl 
Yoni, confounding the yonijaa wiib t 
vaishnava. " The vaishnava of the « 
sent day, though nominally worslupj^r^ 
Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries of ! 
rose. The Gccnbat'ha (one hfaoch cf ti 
sect) adore Krishna, while tbe Bam%i 
wofafaip Bamachandra. Both have ^ 
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by iho nse of red a«nders for the horlzonta] 



iclnoTe worshipper of Krishna, and ; triple line, na well as for the circlet on tlioir 



only are darned trne 



UTa ; another 



joins 



and 
hia 



ortliodox 
favorite 



ivUkilielMro; a third called radha- 
id<»M Badba onlj, oonsidering 

tiie active power of Visbnn. The 
ers of these last mentioned sects have 
•d the singalar prHct.ice of presenting 
rown wiTM the oblations intended for 
)dde«i; »nd those among them who 
the left-handed path (there is in most 
nVht-handed, or decent patli, and a 
ad»?d, or indecent mode of Avor.sliip) 
dto require their wives to be naked 
tttendii^ them at their derotions. 
: the nunannj some worship Rama 
ind others both Rama and Sita; 
t Uiem practise any indecent mode of 
p- And they all, like the goculast'- 
«n at the followere of the bbagavata, 
le on their fore-heads a doable vp- 
oe with chalk, or with sandal* wood, 
■ed circlet with red sacders wood, or 
irraeric and lime; bnt the Ramanuj 
upright red-line in the middle of the 
wlttteone. 

inns are all -worshippers of Siva and 
d oonjointly ; and theyadore the linga, 

mnd type of this god and goddess, as 
hnava do the imnr^e of Lakshimi-Nar- 
Thereare no exclusive worshippers of 
adee the sect of naked gy mnosophists, 
ingi; and theeielnsiTeedoiersof the 
lire the Sacta sect. In this last men- 
lect^ ns in moat others, there is a right- 
Stod decent path, and left-handed and 
It mode of worship ; but Major Moor 
iithst tbeindecent worship of this sect 
RTosslj so and conaistB of nnbridled 
^^rj with wine and women. This 
<e sect is supposed to be nnmerons, 
anavowed. In most parts of India, 
liU, they are held in deserved detes- 
nA even the decent sacta followers do 
tspablic profession of their tenets, nor 
itheir foreheads the marks of their 
ittiiey should be suspected of belong- 
ibe other branch of it. The saiva 
la deHneate on thsir foreheads thvee 
tsl lines with ashes obtained, if poesi- 
m the hearth on which a consecrat- 
3asi been maintained ; they ndd a red 
which the saiva make of red ganders, 
ich the sacta, when they avow them- 
nssk sither %ith saffron, tnr with tar- 
tad horaz. **The sanra or saria, 
^ worshippers of the San ; and some 
1, adure the dormant and active ener- 
tbe planet conjointly. This sect, 
isiittt very nameroD8,i8 distingaiihed 



foreheads. The left-handed path, or inde- 
cent mode of worship, of the several sects, 
especially that of the sacta, is foanded on 
the Tantras, which are, for this reason, held 
ill disesteom. The worshippers of Vishnu, 
iSiva aiul the Sakii, are not to be confounded 
with the orthodox adorers of those divini- 
ties ; fewbrahmans of iesming, if they have 
any religion at all, will acknowledge them- 
seWes to belonor to any of the popular divi- 
sions of the hiudu faitli, n1t1ioiitr]i. as a 
matter of simple preference, they more es- 
pecially worship some individual deity as 
their chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer 
also to the Vedas, the hooks of law, the Pnr- 
anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
they recof^nise, and regard all practices not 
derived from those sources as irregular and 
profane. These deities have their dif- 
ferent avatars or incarnations, in all of 
which, except that of the Sacti themselves, 
they hiive their sacti (wives) or energies of 
their flttnbut^'.s. These have again nuoified 
into numerous names and forms. 

The great point of difference amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res- 
pective deities to he i*egarded as the Pirst 

Cause. Some assert that aa Vishnn (the 

preserving spirit of God) was sleeping 
on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, on 
the face of the waters, after the annihila- 
tion of a former world, a lotos sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who 
produced the elements, formed the present 
world, and gave birth to the god Rndra (or 
Siva) the destroyer. He then produced the 
hnman race. From his head he formed the 
Brahmans or priests; from his arms, the 
Khetries or warriors ; from his thighs, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; and from hia feet the 
Sudras or husbandmen. If inquiry be made 
of a Vaishnava, or one of the exclusive ador- 
ers of Vishna, he will net fail of exalting the 
object of his own adoration to the throne of 
the one only Alniightv Being; and with 
that view will call him Narayana, although 
in fact such name is not strictly applicable 
to that being, bnt to his spirit, iif aaeii a "fitat* 
Bonification can be conceived. The Qocalas* 
t*ha, a branch of the Vaishnava^ will simi* 
larly exnlt Krishna, the exclusive object of 
their adoration ; and in other personagt^s we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons 
of Narayana and Brahma, On the other 
hand, manjr of thehindm sects seem to have 
originated in a great measnre, out of opposi- 
tion to the hraliiniuiciil urticr ; teachers and 
disciples ore chosen from any class and the 
distinction of castee is, in a great measnre, 
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sunk in tlio ncTV one, of similarity of schisni. 
The ascetics and raendicantR, also, in ninny 
instances, affect to treat the brahmaus with 
particular contempt and this is generally re- 
paid with interest by the hrahmans. A 
portion, thong'b- not a ifii'go one of the popu- 
lace, is still attached to the Smarta braii- 
mans, as their spiritual guides and so far 
distinct from any of the sects ; whilst most 
of the followers even of the seotS) pay the 
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Most of these comprise a number of aoWi- 
visions, and besides these acknowled£r^l 
classifications, many individual mendinots 
are to be foand all orer India, whooa 
scarcely be indnded within the limits of 
of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought and act^ and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popnlsr schit- 
matical sects. Some of the popolsriwb 
of the hindns adopt a diifereut clainfieilioi 



ordinary deference to tlie bi !tliminical order and allude to 9*') prashada or heresiei^ tddek 



and especially evince towanis the brahiuans 
of their own fellowship, of whom there is 
generally abundance, the devotednesa and 
submission which the orieinal hindu code 
RO perpetually inculcates. Excluding those 
hindu.s who may be regarded as the regular 
worshippers of recognised gods, the follow- 
ing is an enumeration of the ssTeral sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets. 



Vai$hnava wets. 

1. RamanujaorSriSam- 
prmdajri or Sri Yaiah. 



2. Rsmeasadi or Rama- 



3. XabirPaathi. 

4. Kbaki. 

5. Malnk Daai. 

6. Dadhn FtoUii. 

7. Raya DasL 

8. Senai. 

9. Vallabha Chari 
Bodra Sampradayi. 



10. MIra Bal. 

11. Madhawa Chari, or 
Biahma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimswat or Sas^kadi 
Sampradaji. 

13. VaiflhnsTa of Bengal. 

14. Radhn Vallabht. 
1$. Sak'lii fihava. 
16. Cbaitm Dui. 
17 Harischnndi. 
16. SadhuaPaothL 

19. Madbavi. 

20. SanayaaifVaingisiid 
i Naga. 

Saiva iee($. 



or 



1 . Danrli aadDamami. 

2. Jogi. 

9. Jangaaia. 

4. ParamaliMiaa. 

5. Urdhaba'ho, Akas 
Hoklii and Nak'U. 

Sakia 

1. Dakahiai 

2. Tanl. 



1 Ganapatya 

2. Samapatja. 

3. NaaikShahi^of 
c1a!«s6i, vis. 

a. Udasi 

b. GanjbakbshL 
C. Rimrnyi. 

d. Suthra Shahi. 

e. GoTind Sinhi. 

f. Nirmala. 



IfwcsKonsoiif ssefe, 



9. Gadara. 

7. Rnk'hara, Snk'haraa 
and Uk'hank 

8. Kara Lingi. 

9. SanyasL 

3. Kanchobiya, 

4. Kararia. 



i. Jaina of twO princi- 
pal orders, 
a. Digambara. 

b Swetambara. 
5. Baba Lali, 
<. Pima NathL 

7. Sadh. 

8. SatoamL 

9. Siva Nanyinl 
10. Saayabadi 



g. Naga.^ 

Amongst other Sti^a acGtariaiis we hare 
tiie following. 



Aghori. 
ATsdhnta. 

Gndara. 

Kanobelia. 

Bhalrta. 

Brahmaoha 
Kerari. 



Nakhi. 
Paramahansa. 
Dakshina. 
Daadt . 
Daaoami. 

Saaiapata or Ssnm. 



are thus arranged : — viz. Amongst t)M 

Brahmans • - 2t Saura • • U 

Sanyasi - - H Jani^ntt • • 1* 

Viragi - . 12 Jo<r\ - • \l 

Myihologii of (Im TJinih'^ — Amongfst \bt 
hindus, mythology is all pervading. Thtu 
history, science, literatnre, arts, eoitoai. 
and conversation, are replete with anr> 
thological allusions. A respectable know- 
ledge of tiifir pantheon is couseqnentlr :tn 
almost indispensable preparatory acqaire- 
meat to the stady and Oomprebeoiioo of 
nearly every thing which relates to tha 
The mytliology of India, has done mncbt* 
explain tiiat ot" (Jreece and Scandinavian 
will be seen by the following list oft» 
principal of the hiadn deities of tliepmoi 
day, and their principal analogoes. 

Vaiiariai, in the hinda paatheen, baa Hi Uff^ 
ed analogne, in tbe river 8^ 



Durga 
NaiTuia - 
Krishna, • 
Ubawani - 
Kali 9T Durga 
Agni, 
Svvahft, 

ABwini. Kamara 



Aruna, 

Atadeva 
Kavera, 



- analo<jue of ,Tnnr> ] 

- God of Music MeroBj. | 

• sAptdlow 

- — Venaa. , 

- Proierpine, | 

• Vulcan -Fire. Igaia 

- Vosta, hia wife. 
CaBtor and PoUox. ; 

• = Aurora. 

• = Diana 

- Platas, the god of riches. J 

• A member of tha Uadipi 
theoa male minerra. 

• God of firmament = Jop^ 

- God of Water = Neptuw 
. Goddess of Earth = Cj^^ 

Architect of God« = Val' 



Indra, 
Varana - 
Prithivi - 
Vfawakarma, 

Kartikeya or Skanda, Go<\ of war = Mar« 



Kama, 
Suyaor Ariea - 
Haaamaa aoa of Fa- 
vaaa^ . 
Kama, 
Heracnia - 
Aswicolapa, 
Vayo, - 
Sri. 

Anna Pnma, 



God of love = Caput 
The sun = Sol. 

The Monkey God = Pw 
Tbe God of Wiue = B»«li'J 
A Hinda deity = Hercal?^ 
•^Sacalapieoi ? :=Geiu>- 
JBoXna. 

Ceros. 

Anna Pcrenna. 



Vahan or Vehicles of the llnAu 
Several animals are appropriated as tne 
han or yehiclea to the mythological P'''^^ 
ages of modem hindaism. The siraa.«K 
and boll, appertain respectively io Braba 
Vishnoy and Siva» and an wsnaX^^^^ 
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nnted Hiunift, Garnda and Nandi. Oanesd, 
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dons of India borrow from the hindns cere- 



eldenfeson of M;ih^(l(>va (Siva) and Parvati, ; monies thftt are celebrated with festivity. 



the elephaut-headed god of prudence and 
policy, rides a rat snpposed to be a very 
ngadoDS animal—- Kartika, tlieir seooiid son, 

the i^aeraliasimo of tin; relestial annies, 
moants on a peacock. Indra, tbe powcrt'nl 
regent of tile tirmameut, tbe Jupiter Pluvins 
of tbe hiaditg, rides the elephant IraTatam, 
lymboltcai of might. Yarona, genins of the 
waters, birst rides a tisb^ ; ns doth also Ganga, 
tiif prime j^oilde.ss of rivers — Kama Deva-, 



They take an active part in tbe gambols of 
the Hull, and even solicit the favours of the 
Indian Platns at the Diwali. Manj hindns 
on the other hand join in the featiTal of the 

!iu)li:iratt). The bridal profession of tbe 
niuhomedans, on tbe i'ourtai day, with all tbe 
sports and gambols of the Chant'bi, is evi- 
dently copied from the similar custom of tbe 
hindns. The mahomedans have adopted tbe 
premature marriage of infants, and b Indus 



ihe god ot love, is carried by a lory, or par- / largely imitate the mabomedan seclusiou 
lot: Agni, god of fire, by an ardent ram. of their wives. {Oohhrokej A$. Yol. 
8«kii or goddes8€8. — The bindn god- ' YII, p. 807.) A raiahomedau is forbidden to 

de<s«5 are uniformly represented as the i eat racnt which lias not been killed by one 

their respective of the faithful : who is directed to * balal,' 
the consort of ) or sanctify, tbe animal by turning its face 
the preserver, is the goddess of ; toward Mecca, and while the blood is eject- 

Bhavani, tbe ; ed, to repeat their creed, or profession of 

the i^eneral faith — "There is no i^eity but God, and 
Mahonimed is the pniplu't. of God, — or a 



un.iidiaate powers of 
i')rdi : thus Lakshmi, 
Tsbna 

abttndancc and prosjierity ; 
Wife of ( Siva) Maliadeva, • is 
porer of fecufiditv ; and Saraswati, whose 



■usbaod was the creator, liraimia, possesses .short prayer. Many mahrattas, and other 
tiiepowm of ima<^inafcion and invention, I hindns. pleased with tbe enemony, bring 



which may justly bo termed creative. She 
18. therefore, adored as the patroness of the 
ttiie arts, especially of music and rhetoric ; 
•tlieinveutress of the Sanskrit language, of 
the Oovanagri writing charaoters, and of the 
N^ vnces which writing perpetuates : so that 



their sheep, fowls, &,c., to mahomedans to be 
made ' liniai,' and then eat them with in- 
creased satisfaction. Junctions of any sort, 
especially of waters, are held sacred by 
hindns, and above all, the union of tbe saered 
rivers, Gauga and Yamuna or Jumna near 



t.'^r attributes correspond with those of Mi- j Allahabad : the latter river having previously 
uervA Mnsica of Greece or Italy, who in- received the Saras watibelowDol hi, so that, in 
vented the flute, aud presided over btera- i fact, all three do unite at this famed sangam 



^Tf^'-GoUman, p. 126. 



or oonflnence. Bnt ihe hindu poett feigns a 



The saivaism and j^ishnuism doNcrihcd ' subteiTaneflow of tbe Saraswasti, and a mys- 

awe, from the writings of Coleman, ^lajor tical union at the sacred point, where bath- 



Moor and Professor Wilson are the com- 
D>on erery day religions of the bulk of 
t^ hinda populations. Bnt the inter- 
nal beliefs of the worshipped have no 
sach community, and their various tenets 



poll 

ing is deemed peculiai'ly efficaciqus, and 
where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
a most meri torious description. Migor Moor, 
onoe saw, (p. 429) at Poona, a well modelled 
group in clay, where Rad'ha's locks, tripar- 



<BQ8t be soagbt fur under the history of tite, were plaited into the mystical Trivcni 



Ui«ir several seets. A saiva sect tbe Sat- 
laini'protess to adore the true name, tbe 

»ne God, but they nevertheless recognize 
lie ^Yhole hindu pantheou, aud pay rever- 
Dce to wliat the^ consider manifestations 
<fhis nature visible in the avatars, parti- 
J^Jar'y Ratna and Krishna. The Saud or 
>afili. on the other liand, nttorly reject all 
•incU of idolatry, arc pure deists with a 
unple worship. Between these unitarian 
ttstiand snoh as adore every deity, there 
I the utmost diversity of theory and prac- 
'ce. The fusing of their creeds, doctrines 
customs is continually going on. Major 
loor tells of a mahomedan butcher at i'oo- 
^ who oooasionally supplied the residency 
^th meat, being asked if he 'WOold kill 
c*lf, he started back with horror at tbe 
foposal, ejaculating a prayer to be forgiven 
* having oven heaxd it. Many makome- 



by the amorouB Krishna, who sat raptu- 
rously admiring the work of, and in, his 
bands. Tbe Triveni or three plaited locks, 
is, in hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
these three sacred rivers, tbe Ganges, Jum- 
na and Saraswati, severally the oonsorto, or 
energies, of tbe three great powers ; and a 
female triad, similar to that of tbe trimurti or 
mule powers, ('olonuin also, says (pp. 394, 
398) that the Tnveui, or three plaited locks, 
is allegorical of the holy rivers Gunga (or 
Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna) which join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, which 
is also supposed to join the other two under 
ground. A person dying near tbe imagined 
conflnence of tbe three streams, or even of 
those of tbe Gunga and Tamuua, attains 
immediate beatitude, consequently self or 
self-pcrmittod immolation, suttees, &c., are 
mcritorioas on this peculiarly holy spot and 
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where the junctnre occurs, at Allahabad, 
of the Jumna and Ganges multitudes of pil- 
grims annnaUy rOBoH tobftthe. Niimer5ii8 
otber riyeri are, however, held sacred bj 
the hindus, viz., the Godaveri, tlio Sindhu 
or Indus the Krishua or Kistaa aud the 
Brahmaputra. 

The hindus have reverence for the impros- 
sions of feetb On the top of Adam*ii peidc, in 
Ceylon is a natural liollow artificially en- 

larpod. said to be the iiiij)ies.si(tii ol' a loot, of I or (rimmed — will ij^ejierally be ob-^ervtii m 
Uudda'iia called however by the hmdus, Sri- the vicjuiiy. i liib tree is suppowed to be 
pada, or Sri pad, meaning the divine footstep, the devil's ordinary dwelling place, ft^ 
Vishnn huviuf^, they say, alighted on that • • ■ • - . 



raised into a pyramidal shape and adorned 
with streaks of white* wash, somotiiiiM«lt»> 

nating with red ochre, oonstitntea, in tbem»> 
. jority of cases, both the temple and the dt- 
men's image ; atul a Htnaller hea]) in front of 
the temple with a fiat surface forms the 
altar. In snob oases a large coospicnoii 
tree — ^atamariud, — an umbrella tree^ or era 
a palmyra whose leaves have never been n\ 



spot — in his AvatAra o( llama, although ma 
liomcdauH uiid christians have also clainied 
that foot-mark as of their religious rehcs. 
Hindus make pi igi images to the Sripad, in 
Ceylon and in other places, where similar 
proofs of an avatar or descent have been 
discovered. 

The Mahrattas, make images in honour 
of deceased ancestors, and of their guru, 
^r spiritual instmoiors : but brahmans are 
Faid to discourage this idoliirrcuis pro- 
]ieiisitv. These Lares, or Peuaies, or Le- 
mures, for the household gods of the bin- 
dm partake <^ the characters assigned by 
the Enropean heatheus of old to those dif- 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
cosily confounded with the vai-iety of forms 
in which Bhairava appears. Nat and Vira 
(* nat'ha,' lord, * vinv,' brave), are epithets 
that Major Moor heard brahmans apply to 
such domestic imar^es, which others have 
called of Bhairava; while, t-o many other 
images in use thoy seem altogether at a 
loss what epithet to apply. 

DevU and Spirit womh'p. — It would lead 
into too great detail to attempt a notice of 
the multitudinous religious customs of the 
hindos, bntthe Bev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well 
described the extravagant Devil or Demon 



which he snufTs the odoor of the sacri^c al 
blood and descends unseen to join in ! • 
feast. The ilevil pyramid is sometiint-? i'-i 
of brick and hiuccoed over; aud wbeu iu^ 
bnilt of coherent materials it rises iiti 
something of the shape of an obelisk. Tis 
anules of the pyramia are made to com^ 
])oml \\ itii the K-ardinal points. Its beiclit 
rarely exceeds eight feet and is geBersilj 
less than five. This pyramidal obsliik is t 
distinguishing charactwistie of devil•«o^ 
ship, and appears to have no corapartnuiit 
iu brahmauism or any other i-mt in Iuoa 
Dr. Caldwell, often wished to discover 
was supposed to be signified by this peea* 
liar style of iamge ; bot never met with aof 
one who could give him any inforaafioc. 
Sometimes the worshippers go toii»<! 
expeuse of building walls aud a roof forik> 
permanent accommodation of their deoos. 
with a porch for the mnsicians. Tki<W 
in this case being of brahminical H^'''*'' 
they generally erect an ixoage to \m ^f't 
in imitation of their hnmrninictlMt^ 
honrs. Snoh images generally accord witb 
those monstrous figures with which all f"'^^ 
India orthodox hindus depict the erie3".i« 
of their gods, or the territio forms of S:^^ 
or Dnrga. They are generally msde ^ 
earthen- ware, painted white to looklKifa^ 



worship of the Shanar race in the south of; hie in hiinlu eyes ; with numerous upttiili 
India, that it may Ikm c well find a place in hands and instrument.s of torture and d<il^ 
illastration of the varieties of forms in wliicli, 
what is supposed in Europe to be called 
hindaism, appears. He tells us that every 
hindu work containing allusions to Native 
life, and the dictionaries of all the hindu 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a 
beUef in the ezistenoe of malicious or mis- 
ehieVons demons, in demoniacal inflictions 
mid possessions, and in the power of exoi"- 
cisms. liut the Sliauar race systemalicsUiy 
worship the demons in which they believe. 
Their devU temples are called '< Pe-'EoiL" 
Some of them, espeoially those erected to 
the sanguinary form of Kali, are small 
mean tomb-like-buildings with an image at 
the further eud of the cloister. But the 
majority of the devil-temples aro of a still 



iu each, and the representatioa of iuft 
cmshed between their teeth; orwitbb^ 
falo-heads and huge spiked dabs. ^ 

ever}' Buch case the artist borrows his re*^" 
zutionofthe fiend's eham<;ter trora id^s^ 
inveuted aud patronized by the hrahio*^ 
themselves. In theworsliip of thcab(})> 
giual Shanar devils, the pyianid neutio'^ 
is the nearest approach to an image v;'u^ 
Dr. Caldwell observed. It is worthy ot ^ 
mark that every woid which dsaoiss* 
image is of Sanscrit origin, and ss tiA 
must have been introduced from tho br> 
mans. Two particulars connected 
devil-worship, are essential features ol 
system, namely, devil- dancing and ^ ^ 
ferlog of bloody aiusnfioes. Thif dsnoo^ 
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litms ereed is found in all the hilUregions, 
mi unoogvt all the semi-ctTiRsed or ini> 
plorf triboB who hare nol yet been cti- 

br the higher cnstes and complet( ly 
nbjected to bralirtiauism, and pruvnils 
■ore or leeii throaghont India OHpeciallj as 
iiied with the worship of the female powers 
pfSira, and in its most primitive shape, it 
^11 forms the Ci-eed of the greater part of 
Tin:ievelly and Tiavancore. And thon<(ti 
kMimans despite both devils and their wor- 
iriini. u also the womhip of the village 
c&lled Amman, in times of calamity, 
i*. brnhmang do not hesitate to worship 
jibe Amman and even make oftorings tiS 
0(ts, thongh by stealth or tbroiii^h tlie 
am of a|her persons. Bmigi-aurs from 
lagn ooniitry, who form a considera- 
i portion of the popnlation in some parts 
Tmrerelly, have generally become wor- 
xrs of devils'. Rnt tho system morf) 
liy followed by this class is the worship 
the satellites of the brahminical deities, 
of the female energies. Snch de- 
the proper sense of the term, as 
-re found to worship, aro of Tamil 
as their names denote, and were pro- 
J worshipped at first from a wish to 
'^te the gods of the soil. The origin 
nrar demonolatry lies in the nn- 
p-'^^u ticptim of an^iquit\^ an antiqiiitv 
WfBr tith' equal to that of tlie wor>>hip of 
Aitkraenrsor the heavenly bodies. It the 
pnu contained in the Vedns to the 
gained by the elemmrnry deities 
•**->ti|(; Hends be considered mythic 
^f^*^tatiotj of liistorioal facts, tho wor- 
wpw devils would seem to have been an- 
P^lothe Vedio system itself. Of ele- 
N<Vf worship there is no trac^ whatever 
History, language, or usages of any 
F^i'ii of the 'I'amil people. The emicn^- 
F <j{ the bralmiaus to Peninsnlar India 
pf*n!, consequently, to have been subse- 
>^Qt to the first great change in their 
ftfijoa. system. The relitrion they in- 
tei^red \\'a.R probably a nidiniental form 
( >a:va:?iT), witli a tendency to the mys- 
■iMui mythological system of the Pora- 
There Is sot the least reason to 
that tho Vedio or elementary sys* 
1^ was ever knAwn in the Tamil country 
^^is an indigenons religion, or as intro- 
tted by the brahmans. The brahmans 
^ doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil 
p|« ;sadthe traditional leader of their 
^^if^D, Agastya, is said to have rednced 
r ^^rail l!inL''nncrc to order and to have 
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online or feminine, as they are in Sansoriti 

in accordance with the elementary doctrines 
of theVcda8;and there i.^ not tho least 
trace of the elements, or powers of natnro, 
having at any time beeii considered as j)er- 
i^onal intelligences. The inventors of both 
theYedicaiid the demonolatrons systems 
seem to have been c'[ :;i11y destitute of moral 
sentiments. Each aiiored power not good- 
ness, f)pprations not virtues; but. whilst tho 
fornier deitied the operations of nature, the 
latter demoniaed the powers of heaven. It 
appears very improbable that demonolatry 
f>riginated in any form of brahmatusm, 
thougli it may be true that from tinio to 
time, especially afr^^r the lapse of elementary 
worship into mysticism and of hero worship 
into terrorism, a few brahminical ideas have 
been added to the demonolatry of the.Shanar 
raeeand a I'en' of tlie dcmoiii^ who were for- 
merly indejH'tidenl may liave been taken into 
the service of the petty divinities ; thero are 
traces amongst them of a vague traditionary 
belief in the existence of a god : but the 
term in use also sigrdfies ruler or lord, and 
the\' ascribe to him tlio punishments wliicli 
overtake the wicked; mon3trou3 biitlis 
and prodigies, and on the death of a child 
they abuse him for his want of mercy and 
blindness in slaying the infant. IL tice, it; 
mav be ii5fVTred tlirit they regard the ruler 
or lord as the nf;f hor of life. Their literaturo 
is either of braauiiaieal origin or it is con- 
fined to the recital of the praises of demons, 
the power of incantations and tho virtues of 
medicines. They nominally acknowledge as 
deities some of the brnhminietil mytholo- 
gies : but they know only their najnes and 
a few popular myths or deified heroes. Dr. 
Caldwell, with one exception, has not dis- 
covered the least ve.<tige of their acquain- 
tarrce with the pantheistic notion, so popular 
with Tamil poets, that God is an all per- 
vading essence without qualities or acts. 
Notwithstanding their traditional nse of the 
name of one god, practically the Shanarrace 
are destitute of the belief in God's existence, 
and their only real faith is in demonolatry. 
They do not appear to believe in any fntaro 
state or any state of rewards and pimish- 
ments. When a person has died a sndden, 
untimely or violent, death, especinlly if in 
his life time he had been remarkable for 
crimes or a violent temper, his spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the pltfCe where his body lies, 
or wanders to and fro in the neighbonrhood, 
as a newly born demon, an aerification and 



amplification of the bad features of tho de- 
0 It a GramraiLT, yet not one of the old ( ceased p<;rsons character, a goblin which with 
1 names of the elements, the heavenly the acquisition of super human power, has ac- 
or the operations of nature is mas- quired snper-human malignity. A few of the 
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Shanar race, however, imitate the bmhminical 
practice of ceremonies for iho dead ; and 
similarly a few are belie vera in the metemp- 
■ychosis. The brahmiuical deities that have 
obtained a place in their esteem are honored 
merely with a jiassmg bow and an annual 
festival. They attend the festival of Subra- 
manya, the second son of Siva, at Trichen* 
door, and Shasta, the Hari*haraputra of the 
brahman, and the p^uardian of boundaries 
and protector of paddy heUls, is worshippt'il 
to a considerable extent iu his ofHcial rela- 
tions. Bat it is demons, devils or fiends, of 
unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealouR, 
watchfal ami vindictive temper that they 
woi'ship with earnestness and assiduity as 
the worship of their every day life. It is 
that which governs their minds, sways their 
-wills, and influences their characters, and 
which they have recourse to in sickness and 



111X1)00. 

of so rude a people not beiuLr veiy exteosire 
cases of unquestionable posscs-siou, art, a 
they think, of freqnent oocnrrenoe. When 
a woman is heard to laugh aud weep al<«> 
nately, without any ade(j(t;Ue eausc. orslitiek 
aud look wild when no snake or wild bcasi 
can bo perceived, a Shanar can only suppose 
a devil to be the cause of the miachieC The 
Native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent f^r 
t«) irive his advice. He hri np^s his libniry 
with him. (he can't read, but itLs all sate lo 
his raenjory,) — his *' complete soienoeofov* 
dioine iu one hnndred stanzas, as reveal^ 
by the sage Agastya to hi.s disciple Polast- 
ya hut in Viiin he recites his prt-scrioti '-f. 
in vain he coins hard words. As nu 
cription of hysterical complaints is conisiosl 
in his authorities, what can he do bat dec\ie 
that a devil has taken possession of :h 
woman, aud recommend tiiat a SHoriti<v " 



loss. A large portion of the devils are of i otfered to him forthwith, with a cloth auii 



purely Shanar or Tamil origin and are to 
tally uncoimected with brahmanism. A 

few of their demons are forms, of Kali, or 



white fowl to the doctor ? Sometimfli tt« 
possession takes the shape of a stroke of tb 
sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fr.jif. 



rather that jf Amman, the earth »,'odde<s * mania, or the vertii,^! and stupor caiwi 



whom the people of Southern India who fol 
low brahmanism, have consented to 'regard 
ae Kali, and whose worship is performed by 

a particular class of sudra priests. Their 

devils were originally human beinrr^ who in 
their lives had made themselves obiects 



an overflow of bile. But any ordiuw^^J 
disease, when it seems inearable tad iht 
patient b^ns to wasUi away, is pronoaacd 
a possession. Sometimes the frientis 
not desirous of exoelling the evil spirit allx 
once, but send for music, get np a detfl" 



of dresd, or who net a violent or endden : dance, and call npon the demcin to proper* 

death, and are t herefore of both sexes | This is particularly the ca»e when 
of all ranks, and of native or foreign origin, member of the family has lon«r been ^if* *'' 
But all of them are powerful, malicious they are anxums to know wli.if is t'i be 
and interfering; and all desirous of bloody result of the sickness, and are wisiiins ^ 
eaorifices and firantio dances. The temples { waiting for a demon*s visit. IP tbef ^ 
or images baUt to the honor of the difierent ' to expel the devil, there is no lack of ni '? '': 
demons, also differ — ns do also the insignia ceremonies and powerful incanfntions. e'-^ 
of the priests, who variously prefer for tlie ' of whicli Ims been fried and fouad saccc»>- 
sacrifice, a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar ful innumerable times. If ti»e devil 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits, prove an obstinate one and refuse if hs*^ 
The majority of the demons are supposed to , charm they never ao wisely, his ratr»^ 
take their abode in trees. Some wander in ' t^»»nerally be hastpned by the vigorous app> 
uninhabited wastes, or seek slmtlv reti-eats. cation of a slipper or a broom to the shoul*^ 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in 
booses, and it oflben happens that a devil 
will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and 
inhabit the body of one of his votaries ; in 
which case the personal consciousness of the 
possessed party ceases, and the screaming 
gesticulating, and pythonising are supposed 
to be the demon's acts. Every malady now- 
ever trivial is supposed by tho more super- 
stitious to be inflicted by a devil, andasacri- ^^^j ^-^^ — . „^ 

fioe is necessary for its removal j but the un- i he wants au oflferiug : or he oalls^ hiotfwi V 
Qsnal severity or oontinnanoe of any disease, the name of some deceased rebtion who ^ 
or the appearance of symptoms which are I they now leam for the first time, lias bern-ce 
not recorded in the physician's sha.stra, are ' a demon. So soon as tho deniou consec 
proofs of possession of which no Shanar can j to leave, tho beating ceases ; and no* 
entertain any doubt. The medica^science queatly immediato proparatioat •!» 



ers of the possessed person, the operator 
taking; care to use at the same time the 
scurrilous lanifoage he can think of Att^ 

a time the demoniac loses his downca-^'j 
sullen look. He begins to get angry 
writhe about under the slippering, w<i* 
length cries, "I go, I go."* They thes-l! 

bim his name, and why became there n' 
tells them he is such and such a denl ' ■ 
they have neglected ever so long f^'^ ^ 
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flirt tteriiiiMi as a oompensation to lu8 feel* { demons, and able to protect Ms woTshippcrs 
qgi (br tke ignominy of the exorcism. The | from thel r assantts. The demonolaters seero to 

possessed person now awakes as from a sleep consider Knropean ohristinns as secure from 



sji liopears to have no knowledge of any- 
uiiiig thtii iia^ Imppeued. 

Nfttire ohristiana sometimes become simi- 
kriv pnAmaed hat the missiouaries have 
(bmiiUhe attacks ahvajs yield to Tartar 
rafiic. The deninns are frequently con- 
tcDiedwith iudictiag niiuor injuries. The 
Nivsnf rain; a blight on the crops, acci- 
kits^ dtaesses which befal cattle, losses in 
^ >are all considered instances of a de- 



ilatiLr'*r. They suppose tliein even more than 
a mutch for any ot the poor black man's gob- 
Uns. In consequence of this immnnity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Earo- 
peiyi are exposed t^imatiy alarms, their ni:is- 
ter neither sees nor hears any t))ini^ nnnsual; 
When it is determined to olVcr a sacritice to 
a devil, a ptn-son is appointed to set the part 
of priest. DeviUworship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the hindn deities, whether supreme or 



51 ;i s malevolence. A people hear a Htran<»'e ! subordinate, anpr<i|n iatt d <<>a pai-ticnlarorder 



•k."" at nijTht and inunediatelv tliev see a 
d making his escape lu t.lie hhape of a 
•i 33 large as a hyena, or a oat with eyes 
two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
^9 have been observed in a burial or 
'^^ ground, assnminnf various shapes 
wt«r another as often as the eye of tlie 
^Tferis tomed away; and they have 
Q been known at night to ride across 
antry on invisible horses, or glide over 
■iiy Imid in the shape of a watidonnf^, 
enng light. In all their jouriieyin^s 
move along without touching tlie 
ad: their elevation above the ground 
.'proportioned to their rank andimpori^. 
• Dr. Caldwell has known a village 

r^daod the people afraid oven to re- 
tbe materials of their bouses, in conse- 
of the terror oansed by stones being 
on their roo&, at night, by invisible 
Demons more malioions still have 
*|'*t'JDes been known under cover of the 
•jtnitt insert combustible material^ under 
«»«He8 of thatched roofs. Even in the 
^ ' iQe, about the close of the hot season, 
' e winds fail, they may often be seen 
fdontr ill the shape of a whirlwind, 
"g up and whiskinjif al)out in their 
play every dry stick and leaf that 
*PP«iii to lie in their path. In short, the 
Kmong do mnoh e\ril, bnt no good. 

often canso terror but never bestow 
PfStf!, or evince any affection for theii- 
r*^. They muHt be placated by sacritice 
'''^ose they are so mischievous; but there 
< 0 ase of sappiicattng their favonr. If in 
case the hope of obtaining a benefit may 
J^^tobe their votary's motive in Worship- 
FJlbem; further incjniry proves that it is 
^erthe supposition tliat the demon s malig- 
F7 stands in the way of what woold other- 
be obtained as a matter of oourse. Na- 
''t"! t Slink t luit Europeans have no reason to 
trom demons and a similar exception is 
Umesmade in the civseof the mahome- 
The god worshipped by the mahome- 
viappoBodtobe more powerful than the 



of men, but may be performed by any ono 
who chootios. i'liis priest is styled a '* devil- 
dancer." Usually one of the principal men 
of the village ofticiates ; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntainly undertaken by some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain no- 
toriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa- 
rations excites a sadden zeal. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever he may happen to be, is 
drensed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worsliipped. The object in view in 
donning the demon's insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders. 
Bat the party-coloared dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resemb- 
lance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European woald find it difficult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with oc- 
casionally the addition of a clarionet^ when 
the parties* can afford' it. Bat the favorite 
in.-i riiuicnt. hri-auso th« noi8iest,is that which 
is called the bow, A series of bells of various 
sizes is fastened to the frame of a <i\'^uiit\c 
bow j the strings are tiglitened so as to emit 
a musical note when struck ; and the bow 
rests on a large empty brazen pot. The in- 
strument is played on by a plectrum, and 
several mnsicians join in trie peiforniance. 
One strikes the strinji^ol'the bow with thcplec- 
trum, another produces the base by striking 
the brasen pot with his hand, and the third 
keeps time and itnj)roves the liarmony by a 
pair of cynihiils. As each musician kindles 
in his work and strives to outstrip his neiich- 
boor in the rapidity of his flourishes, and tiio 
loudness of the tone with which he sings the 
accompaniment, the result is a tumult of 
frightful sounds, such as may be supposed 
to dcli'^ht even a demon's ear. When tho 
preparations are conipleted and the devil- 
dance 16 about to commence, the music is at 

flnt oomparatively alow, aud ^e dancer 
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seems impassive aud sullen, and cither lie | tonous din of drums and the bray of boms, 
Iitand88ti)l,ormoir68»boiit ID gloomy silence, the stillness of the night, especiHlIy daria^ 
Oradoallyt M themasic becomes quicker and the pn.valence of cholera or any other epi- 



loader^ his excitL-ment boL^ins to rise. Some 
times to help hirn to work liiuisclt' up into a 
frenzy he ukcs medicated liraugiits, cuts and 
laoeii^tes his flenh till the blood flown, lushes 
llimself with a hoge whip, pro-' s a l uruing 
torch to Ills breasi, di'inks tlu* biotid which 
tlow.s ii'Din his own wounds, or dfink-* tho 
blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of 
the deoapitaCed goat to his month. Thei^ as 
if ho h;iJ acqnired new life, he begins to 
brandisli his staitFof bflls aud dance with 
a quick but wild, unsteady .step. Sud- 
denly the alHatus desceud.s. There Is no 
mbUkking that glare, or those fhkiilic leaps. 
He snorts* he stares, he gyrates. The demon 
has now taken bodily po.ssessi^in of him ; 
and thougli he retains the pf)wer of utter- 
ance and of motion, both are under the de> 
mon's oc»ntroI, and bin 8e|r«arate conscioos- 
ness is in abeyance. The by-staruU rs signa- 
lize the event by raisinir a long sliout attend- 
ed with a pecuHar vibratory noise, caused, 
by the motion of the hand aud tA>ugue, 
or the tongae alone. The devil dancer is now 
worshipped as a present deity, and every 
bystander consults him resfieetititr his 
disease, his >V)>nt8, the welfaie of ids 
absent relatives, the offerings to be made for 
the aocompHsbmmt of has wishes, and, in 
short, everything for which superhnman 
knowledge is supposed to be available. As 
the devil dancer acts to admiration the part 
of a maniac, it requires some experience to 
enable a person to interpret his dabious or 
unmeaning replies — his muttered voices and 
uncouth gcstiires; but the \Vishes of tlie 
parties who consult him help them greatly 
to interpret his meaning. Sometimes the 
devil dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance 
are extemporized, especially where tlie mass 
of the people are peculiarly addicted to 
devil- worship, and perfectly famdiar with 
the varions stages of the process. In snob 
cases, if a person happen to feel the com- 
mencement of the shivering fit of an ague 
or the vertigo of a bilious headache, his un- 
tutored imagination teaches him to think 
himself possessed. He then sways his head 
from side, fixes bis eyes into a stare, pnt^ 
himself into a postnre, and begins tho maniac 
dance ; and the by-standers run for flowers 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat 
to sacrifice to bis honor. The night is the 
time usually devoted to the orgies of devil- 
daucing. And as the number of devils wor- 
shipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the Arorshippers, and as every act 
ofwozshipis aecompaDied mtb (ho atono- 



demic disease, m frequetitly brolceti :v 
a dismiil unroar, more pairdul to he-nr mi ac- 
count of the a-Shociatious connected with it, 
than on acoonnt of its nnpleasant eflEbct on 
the ear and nerves." — />. Caldwell. 

iKtilij lif'i> 'if //(e /(Mi'7((.*. — HaxTnur sket";)- 
ed tlie (jrigiaol the various rite.s now formtii; 
the religion called hindoo. and the diti'erencw 
in the forms of idol worshipping which imlo 
be found it may be interesting to oondttctosa 
of this faith from tV.e cradle to the grave. 

Childh'Kul. — riie ceremoidals ob>erve<l fii 
the birth of children, at the commeuctma. 
of their ednoation, on inTestitnre irithtlie 
sacred thread, oommonicstion of a gsTUri, 
or initiatory .^sentence, in their marriage 
ceremonies and those adhered to on tbeoo 
curreuces of a deat h in a family, havesovA 
general resemblance among, or are isonor 
less imitated by, all castes, olasses andranb. 
On the birth of a brahman child, the ce^• 
mony called " Putrotsavain" is perfonaed 
and on this occasion, the father pnseBli 
sngar and sngar candj to relativcfi «rf 
friends. On the 1 1th day, the moth(t a 
anointed with the oil of the oriental se* 
mum. This practice of anointing with nil, 
is wholly confined to the hindn conunanitr, 
the mahoroedans whether of India or Wail' 
em Asia arc not aoqnainted with it, ami ^ 
may therefore l>e Hnrmised tl::'.^ t\*k^ 
descendants of Ismail separated at n^S!* 
when the ancestors of the Hebrew peoplebi 
not adopted the rite. It is probable tbit il>e 
Hebrews learned the practice in Kgrp* * 
from their Assyrian neighbours and thatt^ 
anointing of kings which European luu""' 
have adopled wss handed down tkrcmirlit''^ 
Old Testament On the same day (lltb) tlx 
'* Pnhyahavaohanam" or the purification ri^? 
for the mother and house is performed. I' 
is then that the child receives its name- 
that of some one of its grand, or great 
parents, — ^by the father writing it thr« 
times, with a golden ring, in uuhusked n» 
spread on a plate. Tliis naming is <^*^''" 
" Namakaranam", and is followed by ^ 
gnests bestowinif blessings on the yoaif 
one. as they scatter rice, coloured with 
meric, over it and the mother who areMfltw 
in the midst of tho assembly. The fa^^-' 
then distributes money to the poor, ana t/i- 
tertains relatives and Mends. On this nigH 
for the firt^t time, the child isptttiotoj** 
cradle by the female guests, sorneofwboo 
sing religiou.s songs while others rock 
little one, and at tho close, the assembly^ 

diamiaaed aflter bfliug presented ^m*^ 
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plaiotnns and boiled pigeon pea, Ca- 
jhim fodiem. The birth of a girt ie less a 

iwree of rejoicinp^ because of that part of 
tiff biiiGu creed wbicli lays down tlint parents 
jrn! nther ancestors attain Swaro^a-locnm 
er Icdra's heaven, through a sou's efforts, 
bch Miraiooii, as also oo the occnrrence of 
H edipie, either of the eon or moon, also, 
»> 'he rarmner and winter solstices, their 
"ntrajanam" and " dntobannyanam" every 
Oite hindn, whether linihTnan, qhetria, 
liisiaor sudra, offers the " Tharpauam" or 
fht«r atmfioe, in the names of bis deceased 
AtLer. ^nd-fathers. preat grand fathers, 
Hit ieir wives, seeds of the oriental sesa- 
|l".r. being mixed with the water. It is as a 
htiLH of cuutinaing this ccremouji that hiu- 
h long to have a son bom to them as, in 
kffcreedf itis tangbt that the manes of 
(festers are gratified by the " Thttrpanam." 
tve months of age, the ceremony ralh'd 
Choalam" occnrs, and the lobes of the cars 
pierced with a small thin gold ring. 

nz months old, " Anaprasanam" oY 
'-':T\ce for tho first time, is a social and 
'^1 rite, at which, as also at " Choula," 
wj: ves and friends are enterfainod. The 
h: occurrence of the birth day is celebrat- 
1^ ^ child ia anointed and decorated 
p jewels; I'elatiTes and friends are enter- 
and in the evening the child is car- 
*-to 3 templo and prosettted to the deity 
^fttir sect. As the hccund anniversary 
5*1 near, or about that time, the bo^'s 
aihaved on a propitions day, which 
another opportnoity for feasting 
When five j'ears.old, Ihe father 
P'oaan auspicious da}' and entrusts his 
|p to a teacher. The instructor writes r he 
^>bel or rather engraves it with an iron 
^ ; !^metinies set in silver or gold, on a 
F ' f the palmyra tree, which is then co- 
p' i with turmeric. The leaf is placed on 
fc' asked rice sprejid over the floor, and the 
f^ciier, whatever the sect or caste of the 
fp'l be, invokes the god ** Vignoswara" to 
the difficulties in the way of <he 
studies. Then, holdiufr the boy's 
^ •'luger, he thrice tnices with it the forms 
|-' cvoweUin the rice, teaching the boy 
^ii'iouids. The pedagogue is presented 
^ '^ a new cloth and some money, and dis- 
f^^J, after which relatives and friends are 
^•?;iHinM. On the seventh^ or iiii)th year, 
^ Upannyanam" is performed, on 
^ich occasion, the family priests } ' Upa- 
P^J-ya Sanscrit, Upa-dhiain, Telngn 
^^''■^ the l)oy to offer a burnt offer- 
oniam" to the entire pantheon of 
^ by pourinc,' [jhi ' clarified Viuttcr' over 
He then invests the youth with 
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the Zand iy am, the zonar or sacred cord, 
letting it fall from over the left shoalder to 

the right side. He subAeqnently teaches 
the Gayatri to the boy, if he be of the brah- 
manicil order, as also the mornine, noontide, 
and evening prayers, the duo attention to 
which is considered sufficient to remove all 
sins committed during the day and night. 
The Grayatri or Gayatri mantmm of thebnih* 
minical or priestly order, is never pronoun- 
ced ;d(md — and it is exceedinjiijly rare that 
any brahman can be induced to divulge it. 
Its literal translation is ** Om ! eaHh, air, 
heaven, Om ! Let us meditate on the sn* 
pronir splendour of the divine sun; may he 
illnmitiafe our minds. " It is considered the 
most venerable text of tho Vedas, and the 
common bdieP in and reverence for it, is 
the bond of nnion amongst tbe entire priestly 
order. With this ceremony, the boy is 
considered to be bom ncjain and lie is of 
the Punar Janma or twice born. Tliis is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu or his rege- 
neration, for, nntil this time, the nninitiatod 
youth thongh of the brahmiaieal class, is 
only, so far as his right to perform reHerions 
ceremonies is concerned, rei^ardod in the 
light of a sudra. If the youth who has 
now been initiated into the mysteries of the 
brahminical order, be set apart for the sacer- 
dotal office of the priesthood, he is fnrtiier 
raurkcd on the muscular part of both .'irms, 
by being branded with the sanka or chankand 
the ohakram or disc of Vishnn. This is cUled 
the **chakrankitsm.*' From this time, how* 
ever, he is ranked as a bramhadiari, or of tho 
or<h*r of bafhclors, for he has now entered 
on his religious life, the whole of the days 
of a spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
fonr religions stages, viz ; that of the Bram- 
bacharyam or ^chelor^hood j Grahastas* 
ramam or the married state : VaTiaprastam, 
the livincr in solitude with his f.nnily ; and 
Sanuyasam or the abandonment of all world- 
ly matters. A bachelor's dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper 
round the lower part of the bo(ly : he is pro- 
hibited from eating betel, and continence is 
enjoined. Among other hindu ca.stcs, the 
bram'hachari ceremony, is performed at 
any time prior to tho celebration of msni* 
acre, but their gayatri is from the PanmaSi 
not the Vedas. 

Marriaae. — There is no time fixed for 
the roamage of sons. It is performed at 
any time from iniknoy, as the jiarents may 
please. But anion s-st the priestly and mer- 
cantile orders, the brahraans and vaisia, as 
also among tho f^oldsmiths, twirls must be 
mai'ried before they atUuu puberty. The 
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brnlimans hdicvc tliat tliey would be as if honse, nnrl presoiita her with a new clotlicf 



guilt V oi' nuirder if the)- allowed a crirl to 
grow up befoie being married. Aud iu 



soino value ; witli the jewels that niav have 
been bol«>re agreed oui bcicl uut is bftiid«d 



sontbem India they, as also the golditmiih to the guesto, nnd frieods and veUtkNU ut 



tribe or race or cast<o, regard such an occur< 
TCttOe with so cT'. cat hoi rnr that they consider 
it would be ineunibciit t»u them, if it hap- 
peued, but whicii is iuvarisibly guarded 
against, for all tlie family to drovrn them- 
fielvcH. At length, the uiarriage time comes. 
Cliilili-t'ii have no voire in the mutter of 
their marriau'e. When parents are ilet>irous 
of havinjf tlieir sons married, they institute 
inquiries amongst their relatives or friends 
not of their own * gotram * or tribe. They 
visit her pai-eiits m a propitious hour, and 
request their daufjhter in nuirriaj^e tor their 
son. The parents of the girl make inqui- 
ries as to the character of the boy, and, if 
satisfied, they promise their daughter for 
Inm. It is not customary for a «Tirls' pa- 
rentis to go seeking fur a husband for their 
daughter. When so &r arranged, if the 
girls' parents be poor, they may perhaps 
sdpalato that jewels and money shall be 
presented to tlieir daughter, at the marriage 
time. £ut this practice which is a rem- 
nant of the ancient oostom of porohasing a 
wife, is gradually dying out with all but the 
humbler people. Now a days, a rich hindu 
would disilain to receive money from the 

parents of their son-iu-law, forgiving their by causing them to make a burnt oStns^ 
daughter to him, and many trims, for India by the Homa sacrifice, of ponring ghna^ 
contains the descendants of numerous dis- 
tinct races, repel with disdain any insinua- 
tion of tlieir resLdiness to sell their dauph- 
iers. Indeed sou's-iu-law do now, occa- 



f entertained. The poor farabmsiis, too, m 

remem)>er(>d oti tlie occasion, the tdotipt 
•^it'ts to wiiDiu are called DHtcliaiia. lie 
wedding day at lengtii arrives, but wita 
emotions very dilTerent from those of t]i« 
principal actors in ancient hiiid i -inm, for 
now-a-days, both bride and brideijroora are 
usually quite infants — and if not bi>th vo. 
the bride with most tribes certainlj ii. 
Tribes of sadras, however, and a fair intel* 
lectnal literary race called Eait, who claim 
their origiti from a deified mortal cii!'i 
Chatr-coputr, also many of the Pariar tnues, 
allow tb eir girls to grow up and remain is 
their fathers* bonse without any feeKng of 
shiiiiu beitiff associated with the practioe. 
And the V«'das teach us, that in their times, 
virtuous maidens i*emained unmAi-ried ni 
their fiithers* honse long after they bd 
gj^wn np. On the wedding-day, the bridi 
and bride-groom, are anointed wiili oil 
fthe Abhiaiigana s'nanani), are dressed ia 
their best and decorated with jewels. TIte 
father of the bride has erected a temponrr 
canopy in the court of bis bonss^ faeseiA 
whiuh she is seated beside her groom, ii:^ 
the family priest commences the cerpmocr 



aionally^ receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. But the former 

practice of disposal of their female children, 
is clearly marked in their man-iarro law, in 
which a girl who quits her father's house 
for her husband, in another fiimily, ceases 
to be an heir of her own parents, though 
she acquires rights in the property of her 
new home. 

When all the preliuiinarv arrangements 
are settled, a day is lixeil for the perform- 
ance of the marriage : preparations are 
made the father f)f the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to be present on the 
occasion, the invitations being usually com- 
municated verbally, but sometimes by let- 
ter. On the day preceding that of the mar- 
riage, b^he " Snat'haka Varattam," the 
youth is relieved of his bachelor-hood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the 
Homa or fire sacrifice and giving of charity. 
On the marriage eve, the bridegroom ac- 
compam'ed by bis parents, relatives and 
friends, goes in procession to the Inide'a 



the fire, — ^whilst the priest utters ia» 
tram. At the same instant, by the l^i^ 
gr;ili:i Aratitiiain, and Aisht'ha dik pa'iib 
aratauam, a series of incantations, tliej briog 
Indra, Varana, Agni, Yama, Ac, trom^ 
galogum and locate them in any osail 
article, in some part of the bouse. 

When seated, the girl is formally gi^^- 
the husband (Kania-dat)am)lireralijspinMfr 

giving : a priest blesses some water in * 
small vessel, aud the father of the girl (akiBf 
this and his daughter's rigbt-band ph(« 
them together in the bridcgronm's rj^M* 
hand, saying T do thi- that- my father, ptun^* 
fathers, and great grand- fat iiers may atUm 
(Sorga) lieaven. The bridegroom then «««« 
and standing before the bride, anidsft tbo 
deafening din of tom-toms, ties round Vr 
neck the mangala sntram, n thread colours 
with turmeric to wlach a golden jewel oalW 
Botttt or Tala is attached. Sandal wood I'os^ 
perfume, and flowers are presented to w 
guests, bctel-nutisoifored to all relatives 
friends and money presents are made. 
married couple receive * Asir-vadain' 
dictions and congratoUtions firom thesae*' 
bly, and as they prostrate themselves 
their parents feet, their puents bless tbeo" 
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1lifiMtnfitu«i««lM> oeoMtonallj laade 

it the feet of other near relatives who Hke- 
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biB wife ia their fnmaoe. This 
serre gow off gniUj, M thej groT7 older, 
f»e')e9t<:)W a blessing. Amongst tho bnih. ' but in no instance, perhaps, docs the hindn 
■MS ihe ceremonials of the mnrnai^e are ' wife ever attain to ithe same freedom ot' 
iflnuoiwd for five saoceflsive davs, and for f speech with her hnsband, &a mai-ka the in- 

tdtn, or one dny, nr Mven days, with teroovne wilh the young wife in a mahome- 
cMtoi. On the fifth or Inst day the ! dan family, where they ai'e Bometimea nuori^ 
who wrere broitght from Si)r^a into the ' ed equally young,, and where their innocent 
e'shomennd have been dailv wo!T.hipp<»d > prattle is the very life of the household. 
,vt released. Four oartheuware pots . Ai home, however lonir she be a wife, a hixx- 
heneaih tho pnadal or canopy are ! dii woman neyer eate tiu her htuhand finishes 
with rice hiirhiy coloured with turmeric | hiA meal, she rises and stands in a respeot- 
a Bmhman Kitting near, by motions from i ful attitude if her husband or his parents or 
bnds, afl'ects t^* f«'cd the lofated gods ' brothers enter the house, and at all times 
ivdiamj and then release rhem. This is ! addresHet* tlicm in a low touo of voice and 
Vabi balli, or offering of victims, to the j speaks slowly. And mo long as the hosl^d'a 
of Sory^Ioenm. And now the parents j mother, or his sister is the head of the honse, 
^>e newly marriod oouple, SS also relnti v(>s the hnabaod commnnioates his wishes as to 
int+M t hiuige presents and make , wliat he wants his wife to do, uot to her di- 
oiint^ people. In the evening \ reotly, but through his mother or sister, 
day, tho bridegroom t4ikcs his wifo | Abroad from home, the hindu husband and 



Tliis is done in proecwsion, in which 
and rehfctioiMi join, and is treated as 

71*^11." ceremony called " Grahaprave- 



wife may at all times be seen walking along 
the roads, but the wife nerer presumes to 

walk at the .side of her partner. She is al- 
io ur house enteriii'j. immedia,telv ufttT ways a pare or 80 behind lind a little at tho 
pich the bride and bridegroom are seated in f^ide. It' bliey be out on matters of business, 
paiddle of tlie floor, the father of the girl ' the wife onntinnes all akmg tlia road, to 
pviiti then with new olothen, and tlte rr« prompt hsr husband as to whist he is to say, 
jSoasand friends are feasted. After re. • or do, but the instant that the place of busi- 
*&-r.;n5r til re<^ days in In-r husband's home. nej«s is readied, she falls off' to a distance 
**^i?iHis uikeu i>ack to the house of her ! and never presumes to take any part in tho 
with whom she liven, making only ^ dincUMsiun. In a poor family, the wife, as ia 
■aiosiii viints t<» her huahiindV residence, i allconntries, has to perform tbeentiredones- 
nfcl puberty. On tliiH event, her fhther j tic duties of the household, but with richer 
wonl to her hnslntid wln) proKents people who keep servants, the wifo's Iaboui*s 
f^v, file iK'jH-er of the liappv tidings, fixes | are restricttnl to sxiperintendence, attention 
iiaaii<,piciouK day to bring Ins wife home < to her children, .sewing and other female ac- 
|*^sAaates the date to htfi &tlier-in-hkw. : <}nirenients. They are in this soeial respect 
latter prepares a cot or bed, candlestick, ! much in the position that Europe was a few 
••kirjr atensils, rhairs, boxes and other j hundred years ago. Hut there is this dif- 
!iold tittings. also biivs new clothes for ft rence, that scarcely a hindu wife is ablo t^j 
•Uuffhter, whom they convey to her hiiH- read or write or even permitted to leoi'n. 
><l's h*\isv for good, and an entertainment L*atcly, in the presidency towns, a few female 
preo to all relattrB!« and fHendK. Her soliools have been estsblished by the belter 
i>t« remain in the hoane with their educated hind as, who are desirous that the 
rii>r and son-in-law. for two or three next generation shall rp<'»Mve educated part- 
kfs, mil hef'ore takiu'jr leave of them they nei n in their homes, liut in all India, out 
e them Kome advice for their guidance. of a population of nearly one hundred milli- 
l^^aitMft ^)^.-— From thia time, the young one of hindus, there were not, perhaps, in 
iiv-ps with her husband, in sulwer- { I8f><>, three thousand giHs, of the higher 
»ii V to her niotliHr'in-law, or Bi.ster-in> hindu ensteH, under tnirion. The younger 
p whichever be the hea'^l woman in her ; nn*n are averse to the eontinuanre of the 
iuime. As a young thing, she cannot i iutenso restraint hitherto impobed on their 
msdi to say ;'bnt her little ways and i homes and are breaking through It, but 
^ are at an end, and it is even, on | these are almost solitary exceptions t.o the 
7 oocsaions, cimaidered highly indeoor- ' vast mass. Brahman girls are forbidden to 
for her t^) -peiik at all. She cannot ! be educated at, ail, nn»l those who urge edii- 
^ to her husband in the preseuco of his i cAtion on them are opposed by the women 
^ or mother or other people, and themselves who will exclaim what! would 
^•'tlj tnm shame-faoednesp, partly from you roidce us as dancing girls! the 
W of them, her husband rarely speaks to educational efforts baring only hitherto been 
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directed to such imfortunate sifitcrs, from the learning the melaucholy tidings go totht 
fear, and it is shared with many men of the i house of niourninj^to condole with the bereaf- 
iimdus and mahomedaus, that educatioa may i ed family and the womeu jom in ibedeuii 
tempts by giving faeilities, to yioe. in thig, | wail, whioh riiiM food alraTe alltheothir 
tiicj •Tidenoe & great ip^noranco of hnmai) ' sounds of Uie boBy world around. jLidtttb 
nature, a more enlarj^ed knowledge of whit li is drawing near, liowover, the aitendaifc 
would convince them tiiat only the tmining ^ aft«r purilyiiiLr the hosisu with c »w-daui!,fW- 
of the moral faculties can uproot vice wbioh, | form the Jiva l^aius-oluttHm, by hiviug \m 
where the evil desire premln, no reatric* < dying nmn'sbody with water, piicingtBliii 
tiona oan restrain. The utmost that a brah- mouth or cau.<;ing bim to drink a little miik. 
man woman learns arc the songs and hymns buttet inilk, honey, treacle and planUiw 
sang by women in their own houses, dui int; (panclmkavia) and then releasingac^jw. Such 
marriages and other festivals. The hindu j an ordeal few men in weak health could with* 
wife, brad from her childhood in the strictest | stand, and it may not be doubted tbsi it ii 
eeollision ; consigned at an eai'ly ai^^e to the ! never })erformed without hastening the fib! 
care of a husband of whom she can have pre- event, for the attendants force the tive things 
viously known little or nothing, and who is , into the tlying man's mouth. After tiftmiie 
often as dependent upon others as herself— the corpse is washed and dressed. lbs 6* 
she leads m life of myslerions quietude, I mily priest prononncee certain msntmns d 



▼aried <nilyby the rites of religion and the 
ordinary events of the family. Of the worhl 
around her she knows nothing. All her 
tbongbte and feelings, joys and sorrows, 
deeires and affeotions, are imprisoned within 
the little circle of her own household. Her 
mental faculties areeither alton-other nndeve- 



puritit-ation over it, for every household bw 
its own bralunan teacher. It is borne oo i 
bier to thu burning ground, by foar roeo, 
and followed by relntivea and frioads, \kA 
men and women. A largie heap of fii«vood 
and dried cow dung caken, has beuo alrexij 
n-jirhered together there, which arc stacW 



loped^or wasted upon toys, ornamentfs, idle , up over Uie reniaius uud the son s«ts the pil 
tales, Ikmtly gos.sip, or similar frivolities. ; on fire. It is their belief that as detthpirti 
Her moral powers too are overlaid by super- the $ioal from the body, the flod of JntiK 

stition and prejudice. Yet t\iem'. ladies are Yania, sends two angels with an iur'v' ^ 
the mothers of the rising genenuion wlu) are form to receive into it the flitting spir.l 
acquiring a language and tlie literature uf ^ convoy it to Yaniu-iuoum, his hall ul ju^^'''^' 
EnTopeandfondly imagining thatits members • to be bried there and awarded its ssDiae^ 
are as capable of exercising the rights of self • future punishment or reward. Tlie 
gOTCrnmcnt and self control as those who tary. Chitrogupta, records the deorw. 
have sprung from the free and independent ' tlte disembodied spirit takes up its ab>i«''' 
women of the western world, wliose mothers i Sorga, or in Nanka, or re-vi>ius eartlito 
bn the warlike ages, took part in the eonn- , re- bom and afforded another opportonitj 
oils of their nations and accompanied their gaining release from mortality. Tbe (is5 
warriors to the field. Tlii.dii wives sire otdy i following the demise and incrciuatioD, ^^'i 
allowed to speak to their nearest relations, re-vi.sit. the s;>ot. I'hey potir nulk or 
fathers, brothers, &c. and are never trusted > or nuik anil water over tlio ashes aud o*^ 
from home alone. Married women, when at ! an offering of lioe, to the Prela, thed^v^ 
the daily bath, smear their bodies witli lur 
meric, and place on ihcir fnre))eads th( 



round mark with the red cnhnn ing mntter 
from the turmeric ? and like many other 
orientals paint their eye- lashes with lamp 

black. Married women also wear a boddice. 
Thongli the sliastrtu? permit the hindu widow 



Bonl. On the second, third or fifth daj, '^^ 
son selects any small black stone or thrt.' 
blackst^nes whicii he places against aj>|* 
tree, Ficus religiosa, on the bank of apoudtf 
tank. This represents the deoesncH, or 
his Preta is supposed to be located in tHe - ' 
and where three stinios are used, those 



to re-marry, cn.^itom wliich is more riyovons of his graiul father or great grandfather, ii^'^i 



forbids it, and, once widows, they ever alter 
remain single. 

Death and future stoic. — When a hindu 
dies, there is the usual tokens of eriefamonL'st 
relatives; but women, evince their emotion 
with greatdemonstratiousand noise, proclaim- 
ing^ alond the good qnalities of the decessed as 
they beat their breasts and months. The death 
wail is hoard far distnnt, and oncC heard is 



each day the sou ofiors to t he stone or stoo*l 
a wat«r sacrifice to quench the thiistof wj 

depart-ed. He also cooks rice there, 
offers it to a crow to .satisfy the hanger » 
the deceased ; he confauues this every u»oS^ 
ing till the tenth day ; becsose it is 
hinda belief tlutt the sonl cf the dep&rt«i 
hovers about the house for 



ten 



days, and then takes up that future 



or 



never forgotten. Relatives, and friends, on i tioa which, according to their vifi* <^ ^ 
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traasmioTfltion of souls, may be its Int. On intolerable burtheu, for the rules of their 
tiie teuih day, the stone is thrown into the ; faith compel their performauce* and if a per- 
vatw. The ohjeoi of all this, is their belief ! son have not monej of hii own with which 
thatthe shade of the departed is ocoapjinp j to perform this, he must for it or bor- 
firf> separate brings and places, one des- row it for the purpose. The iniporfance to 
ccnds npoii hi.s son, a second rests on tlie deceased of the perrorinauce of" this an- 
(be place of. increniatiou, a third in the , niversary rite, is considered very great, and 
boaw be hss left, a fourth in the KtoneM ; it is this which oooaeioDs the great desire to 
that are raised to represent him, and havouKon. If t he family be what in law IB 
the fifth in the crow to whic}i tlie food i.s • called a unitod liiudu family, the ceremo- 
tlii-owii And if the orow n-fuso llie food, nial is crondiicted by tiie eldest sou, but 
tlie beholderb deem it an augury of the ill . where they have separated, each sou must 
iiAi of tlie departed, or that some object of ' perform it separately. For those who have 
! lifSifeBMlined inooinplet(>. If the deceas- ! uoKon.s, the widow can {>erforiii it, and the 
tii was a married man, the ''Manu;alasutrara" widower huslwiud can do the same for his 
orttcred thread, which was tied round the | wife. On the future aooi^ersariea the tSrad* 
SKk of his bride on tlie wedding day, is now ha only is perfornied. 
WDkm hj other widows of the family. She 
ceases to wear a boddice, or jewels, or flow- 
fr5 in her hair. Shn discontinii<*s the use 
•llormeric when at, the bath, tlie red rniu-k 
■SO longer placed on her forehead and in 
aiayessssthe long bladt treseos arere- 
mored, for somo clas-^es of brahman women 
liave their head shaved. From this time 
t^ur Uvea are unc coutiuaed scene of misery, 
^fcthidod to the meanest of the honsehold 
N^ations, they are trsated by their nearest 
'e ati?es with contumely and neglect. Their 
^ery loneliness and bereavement, instead of 

beiDgoccasion forsynipathyand endearment, | , 

calls forth harsh, often brutal, treat- | Tripmra-aoadari pr the 
ment. Tbeir very condition is a term of abnae, beautiful of tbrae 
nd denied it on earth many a hindu widow I 
^^eks peace in the crrave, f(»r tliere the 
vieiied cease from troublmg and there the , 
*^ ba at rest. On the elevimth day, amon g 
l)nii]onns, the son of the deceased selects 
orthi'ee relatives or several brahnians 
^ l>e in the place, or representatives, of 
parent. They are anointed with the 
oil of the oriantal sesamnm. The son 
presenfti them with flowers, the sandal 
P^^fiime and new cloths, and then enter- 
'ams them. Until they tin ish (heir meal, 
"0 member ot the household is allowed 



VUhgt deiiiu, — Amongst the hindu gods, 
of which the varione Vedas and the more re- 
cent Puratias make no mention, are the vil- 
lage deities. Every hamlet has its own 
object of adoration, always supposed to be 
a goddess and the idol is generally a black 
stone or piece of wood. Amongst namee 
given to it are 



Ai> A nkal'.-V mma. 
Poui-Amma or 

mother. 
Kani-amoa. 
Ycj^atal. 
Mutialaratna 
mother. 



gold 



or Pearl 



Yollaimna. 
PadaTettu Amma. 
Tulukan ^"Tt* 
Huttumari. 
Potearamnu. 
Karikatta. 
Tanthomamnuu 
Dandamari 
Hallamma. 
ChinnMnmik 
AmnaaaaiBina* 
Choundeswsti 
VivdiTatta, 
Nagattansaa. 

They are also called Amman, (mate.) and 
Amma (fern.) is generally supposed to mean 
mother, but, the Ammnn may also he the 
western worti for the sun. The villagers believe 
that these goddesses protect them from sick- 
ness and losses, and that their wor^p arerti 
or remedies snch. A pnjali or pnjari, a 
wf»rshipping priest, of the sndra caste, is 



cities :■— 
Paler! Anuna or Periya- 

riMuiKi Of great goddeia. 
Osurarama. 
Sellamma. 



appointed for her daily worship. He an- 
'0 partake of fbod. So soon as ther ri*e, | oints her daily and pats lujhes on her head, 
lowever, a morsel of rice is thrown to the really on the top of thestone, for it iSBotan 

!H>ws jiild the representati ves of the deceas- | image being entirely without shape, a mere 
ii^e dismissed with betel-nnt, new cloths, , stone from the neighbonrinf; brook or river. 



^ presents of money, according to the sons 
MMis. All other relations prssent'are then 
Q^rtained. For one year, from tfaie time 



iua small pot, he cooks rice, which he collects 
from the villagers in turn, presents it to the 
idol and then takes it to his own home. Ha 



'lis becomes a monthly ceremonial on the | breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol, to 
*y of the deceased's demise. On the first ' which he ofl'ers it. But the one-half he 
•eiveraary of deceased persons " Saravat- 1 keeps for himself and gives the other to the 
•rikam," a.htndn, however poor, mnst, families from whom he collected the fruiL 
nth much display, perform the ceremonies | The villagers mako'vowa to their goddess to' 
'hich are then required. This necessity is [ offer tip to her fowls and sheep in saerifioe, 
greattax to all of thorn, but where several 
sMths have occurred lu a family, it is an 



W7 



if she will fulfill their desires. Once a year,' 
the villagers oolieci money by snbscriptioii 
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and oe!ebfti« » fault in honor of tlitir pod- j urine of the oow ofwr her hoeH, and wftm- 



deaa during which sheep and fuwU arc large- f kloM it aboui the huune in {>urtficati<in, wbec 



ly sacrificed. The sudra hindua and the 
entire servile tribes iu tlie south of Intiia. 
liave the fullest I'ailh in thotr respective vil- 
lage goddeasee. When they or their ohtidnm 
ere uvortaken by &{ckneA.x, they neek tlie 
idol, nnd consult the pujai-i. who sin^s songs, j 
affects to hear the ATmnan's vimcc, and then 
annoQnoe& to the worhiti|>pei- t heofleriug that i 
nniat be presented. Ifoliolerft break out it] 
is not unusual for some iieiglibonriug village j 
deity suddenly to rise iuto grent importance 
and the sacrihcial lilf is then alum.st uuccjus- 
inglj performed. The hind us too have | 

eren pMsooified Ihis peatilenoo into n god- j on whieh tkej cant their look, there bsiaf 
dess frhom they have named MalisKali, and | no merit in its fnoe. Their fnith refvdt 
believe thnt if they tietrlect her worship she j the pruteotiiig of the cow as a higlilr 
desti-oys ihem by tlie uiswwe. indeed gods torious duty. AV'^hen a hindu is dyinj^. iii^ 
are still inprooosHul eslnblishnieutand Hinali , rt'lutii>n& give a cow K* a brahmin, aud re- 
pox and cholera, hare thus been personified, j peat the gift on the eleventh day after the 



ajiythint; ha« orcuiTed to niak« it^ in their 
relijrion, unclean. Kvery morning on mii!» 
from bed, every hindu is enjuitied to caitt i 
glanoc on the objects mentioned in the fol- 
lowing 

&lokam, 

A (kapalatn brindled) cow; a mirror, the 

SUM, a rich man. a king, a pri'?st, a ^ver of 
rice (in rharity) and a t^hiiste woman it 
id not, however, the cow'h fa«e. bat m taii. 



Maha-Kali of Ujjain being the goddess of 

cholera and Mari-Amman of the THmiiK is a 
small pox deity. When a person i.s utUicked 
with small pox, thej believe that the godtiesH 
has taken possession of the siek man. Thej 
entertain a great drsad of this gnddess. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart 
until recovery and until the sick has l>een 



demise. When a brahmin iamanriedflk 

father of the bride always gives a cow, 
Snrabhi," '.n Lis .soJi-in-l.i w, .'^long wilt; 
other presents. Every Friday, the hiitds 
wife washes her oow. -She smears im 6et 
with tai*meric and omamenta iheaniisiti 
forehead with a round mark from the ml 
powder prepared from lime and tarmew 



purified bj ablutipn. They place the leaver [ Some hindus call tlie cow Kama Doura, 
of the margosa tree besides the flick person, *' '* . • a_ 

because the goddess is snppOFed to delight 
in thia tree. They give cooling food but 
employ neither internal nor external rf^me- 
dies, in rerereuce for the deity. The women 
of the hoanhold, offer rice floor mixed with 



or Kama-dhenn, the aerraat of Isdn; 

otltcr hindus believe that the com ii 
Tiak.shmi, the godtJess of prosperity 
they tints propitiate by their worslup. if 
they fiee any one beat a cow tliif siU 
beseech him to desist. Those who di aoi 



jagri or COiurse sugar and black gram ^^ntiru, i {K)Mse8S • a oow, will buy 



Tarn, pesala, Tel.) be for j the patiettt in 
honor of the goddess, and al'ierwards distri- 
bute offerings to sudras and others. On 
ihe aeventh day, i. s. what mednwl 
men call the 15th day, the invali<l is bathifd 
in cold water, and the whole i"' ly rubbril 
with a pasty mixture of leaveti of the mar- 
gosa (melia and aaadinkohta) mixed with 
tvmerie, aiMl on the saine day rice mixed 
with curds are distributed to »;udras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tributed to someiiiiug having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the gocueaa. The goddesara* 
deed is anppoaed to appear in thiee forms as 
Tatta ammavaru or Chinnamavarn, i. e. 
small goddess or measles. Peddamavaru or 
great goddess or small pox, and Pairamma- 
vanor goddess of green gram, the two first 
ef wluehare most feared. 

The cow. — Hindus regard the cow as sa- 
cred. Every morning, the hindu wife or 
maidsenrant spreads the floor with cowdung 
BMMi frith water, partly as a holy duty, 
jpwtlf a dcmliMM.. we qvinklea the 



some ^rt** 

t^nd s\ye it to that of llieir neij'hboar. 
and regtird this as meritorious. Amtiiig^ 
the five deadly sins, ia that of killing ac»«. 
tlie other fonr are killing a brahman,* prec* 
nant woman, a diild, and killing ooe*sve> 
ther. 

The bull is the valtan or vehicle of Sirs 
and called naadu In all temples of tiiis ^ 
may be seen the image of this animal made 

black stone kneeling befonr tlie liniram and 
yoni, tlie .symbols t»f Siva and Parvati. And. 
in ptcLiu^s, Siva is invariably repi;pswite^ 
nding on his rahan or TehicSe, a ball A 
bull, both in the Saiva and Vaishnara tf tu- 
ples, carries the kettle drums which art 
souuded for worship, tliree times dail^ 
When a cow or bull falls sick, hindut yyi>' 
vow that if the animal recover, it shall be 
left in the temple ; and every Friday. tii« 
brahmina employed in the .services of '^^ 
temple when tliey lave Siviv's symbol aoii 
the liauiii With milk, in the ccu-emuny caik^i 
Palv jUihWiekam, thedcffotod boUeekssis 
likeviaa thu waabed. 
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Clerical (uid la^ himbti mtd- forms of wor- 
r — The hindus are classed as Vaidi- 
ixLvt aud Ijaokalam or Lao-kilcanj, clergy 
Wi^ liutj. it )s a cutumuu notiiin that tite 
ikibniiiui. of ludut are tbo priosta of the 
biodoi, bnfe this is not oorreoi. Even 
kihnuM, though of the priestly or sacred 
r^rder. are not uH j>ricsts, the viifit bulk of 
aclasR beinij employed in lav pursuits, as 
vld:en>. mercliaiit«, luwyt^iB, clerks, pel hapH 
IE every avocation of daily lifeexoeptanoh m 
iSTohre maniuil labour wliich in rfae wrath of 
India, is not known thoujfh they are ap'icul 



BIN] 



with van! pomp and display, in a Htier of a 

peculiar form, often richly ornamented, and 
accompanied by h fjreut concourse of people, 
with elephantxi ho]*se8 and conveyances for 
his property. Like all Maiijafti and braK- 
mina ensrafped in reliffions duties Ihemfii^ben 
of ihe Mathum bathe thrico daily 7wice 
daily, the ciiiof worships the .salajjrama, 
a fossil ammonite from the (Jogra, or 
u fi^o\Ay silver, or copper idol of Kristna or 
Siva. After waahing the idol with water be 
decorates it with the sectarian mark and 
worships it with offerings of flownrs and 



' — o .\ n j _ 1 ^ - o 

ItrstM ill nortltera India. Various stots of! tulai leaves, lie drinks a little of the 



^du.s have pritistb of the Hudra ca>>te, and 

fmaoy P«iab racea employ meraberi of 
t partioalnr tribe or muse. Speaking in 
tjrrtnil way it may be stated tlmt where 

t' r>t.'i)[)!r of Iiidi;i nre followers of the Pii- 
i^' w:inti \'eUas, tlieii* priests arc invariably 

fclaliu8, but the extentiive Lingait 
tad the Jain, and all the secta or 
l^i'es who worship the village deiticR, or 
•*f« to spirit or devil w Tship, select 
'csis from their own claiises. Also the 
w^Ilar, or artificer tribes of sndras, all 
vhom w«ar the sacred cord, though pay- 



waier 

used in the worship and tiie rest is carefaily 
preserved in a silver enp along with tnln 
leaves, and given from a small spoon, ** Vood- 
harni," into the hands of diaoipleB who 
greatly oBteem the gift as cleansing from all 
sin. The head ])i it'.sr. only eats once a day, 
and before taking his meal, he invariably 
preaantsit to the deitT. Disoiplea when 
they approaoh the head priest, proatiate 
themselves before him. 

Supi'rstifinnfi. — 'I'lie hindu8 believe in 
omens, good aud bad, and look for them, 
aa encouragemeuta or warnings, on laoet oc- 



respect to brahmins, select an ascetic I casious, fnich as in joameying from one place 



»ber of their own caste as their priest. 

have also their family priest from 
w own circle. Indeed they claim for 
Ires a superiority to the entira brah- 
^eal order, asserting their origin to be 
%ker, and no one of the komsallar would 
*f<*ttt of water frt)m a brahmin. But, in 




to another iir when a marriage is on the tapis. 
It is considered a favourable omen, if when 
proceeding on business, a crow tly from lett 
to right ; or. the traveller meet two brab- 
mans ; or a mairted woman ; or a sndra with 
a stiok in hia hand; or a jaehall be seen. If 
these ♦I'ood omeim occnr thov believe that 



"*i*aal discrepant character of the people J they will certainly succeed in the object of 
)f^^>«^b the komsalar claim that their caste their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a 
* "fmor to that of the brahmins and single brahman ; or a widow ; or if a orow 
■^■^ ihej have got tJbe brnhminical vedas fly ftx>m right to left : or a cat crosa their 

^Jw their manner of conversing and dress- path. On seeincr any of these evil omens, 
their women's clothes and ornaments ' almost every hindu will postpone his jour- 
ney, however emergent; though iu this latter 
ease he may relnm home for n little and 
start again. It is a good omen if when a 
marriage is under diaonssion, the toll of a 
bell Im? heard or the neigh of a horse. But a 
person sneering, or the .sudden extingaish- 
j» another. Amongst the saiva sect who i ingof a light, arc bad omens. 



I^wnbles tliat of non>brahiniuicai castes. 

alsB exists a vast difi^irenoe in their 
^'in'ous matters ; and, in paying respect to 
miug they and nse the " Dandam" 

nfit, as from on inferior to a .superior 
^ N'aina.skarum. as one brahmin will 

h another. Amongst the saiva sect who , _ ^ ^ . 

»ve brahmin priests, he is styled san- j . Ceremonials of worship. — A braliman who 
o^.*^'^^". and is invariably a sanyasi or j attends to his religions duties, bathes before 
J*tic. He resides in a niatham or nionas- ' 
Py alon'^ with other bralimins to whom 
piiaparts religious instruction or preaches, 
mgrcatlyrevemeed by hia disci pies, who 
him aa ahnost equal to a god. The 
joniqtery is supported by the disciples' gifts. 

niembers of the monastery ai-e charitable 
^*ll tbe poor, and erect temples out of sur- 

reeeipts. But the head of tbe estab. 
^'^^t.UieMat'hadi.padi, when he tra- 

to laperintend his foUowerii doei so 



snn rise in cold water and performs a water 
sacrifice or libation from hiahand: for in- 

siance he says — 

«»^Z)^$ -^-u^S-^o K*^&w» 

Apavttr*ha n'vitrova sarwawasfcham g*io- 
piya yesmaret'ii Pnndtrikaoh*m s2bSbia bhi'- 
ent*ir*aha ahnchihi. 
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t. e. He who inedttetM OA Pandri kacha (he with th« \okm-€y) tUong^h « voiy gmt 

sinner, will be forgiven, 

e^d^Sr^^ ofcZftcre^foss T^nI^ Apohista maio bbuvKha so&ua uijc d"u 



valia fS.sma araiig^ mamavo yesia ehapin 
tfcK tfn&fi* OBS'^JS.OSfinOaS tfi^j^ ed<e^ jiuvd l»a apojinim yed'ba jiniba. 



If lie sprinkle OTer his heed, water whieh is pore and holy, he will be porified md 

strengthened. 



359 SnriaHlitehamaminaistcba manyu-piuest' 

OUartS' **^^l6-r»?fc&0 — boKta b'liiam, padb'hiam udar^na, Kijhk'Ba, 

Wo -tf-O^jC tftntS-^n -'S^, TT'iO ;$eStfe»0 stidiva lurapata' yptkiuc'hi daritam. 

¥0 ^ I. -* jnai idatnabam mam amruta vonou bum 

^ CXtffi^od «S>©tfo a&ooo OB02StiNf*oi^ joitisbij'homi swaha. 

All sins committed dnrinp the night by word, deed, mind, mouth, hands, feet, belly, 
organs, or in auger, will be forgiven by Suri6 jotishi • the light of the sun.) , 
The next pert of the ritiml Is the oeremonj called e^e-^o Arg'hiam which is perfow 

to free tbeetm from the Bagshisa who is striving to hinder its appearsftce. This oonttitsiB 
offainfft four times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water m the hands and throirag 
it on the ground, as he four times pronounces the Yedic gaitri : 

4*0 ^diXiS ;6»v5s Olfia «S'6r»co O'm ! Bhurbhuva ssnvaha, O'm I Tits* 

0*m! Earth, nir. heaven. 0*ro! let ns meditate on the supreme splendonr of 

divine sun. May lie illuniinHte our minds. 

Alter this he pr;iyri at length c.r briefly, at will, but it is in the form of a commeDWgof 
expounding of the above gaitri, something in this wise, 

ifO T'SsKtSo |»oa[*j '<r-tfT»» O'm! Iti ekachanm Bramha, Agsir^ 



ir^cai^o ^otip^o s^'Sc^o ^o^ »^ 



vata, Brahma itiaitham gaitrim Chandvo. 
Paramat'mani, 8an]paro,sayujiam viniogia 
O'm I Aiatu Varada devi. at'chamm. Brain- 
ha samit'tam, Gaitrim, Cliaudasam, m*^ 
dam Brahma, jusas swam4, ye d a nh e ft ^ 
mt^papam, t'danfaath, Fteti muehitiilF^ 
dratriat'h, kurate, papam, tad-rati iatb, prtu 
muchiat^, f?nrva varne, maha dovi. sandhii 
vidi6, Saraswati, O josi, sahosi, baUiia>«« 
brajosi^ deviiniim, d'haina lAsiisi. ti««> 
masi, visiaw yuhO, sarvaauwi ssrvayshu. 
abibhurom, mitrim, avaha yami, Batitrio. 
avaha yami Saraswatim, avnhayami Ch*n^ 
Hashim. Avaha yami, Shriam Avaba juti. 
ballam avaU yami ; Qaitria, Qaitri Ohwdt^ 
Yiawaroitra Rushi hi, Savita devata, Agoi» 
mukkara ; Brahma siraha; Vish't nuha hrfl- 
daium; RudrahasikHha. Prnd hivi yonilni 
prana, pana, vianodaua, samaoa, saptaitft 
Bwetavama saankhiaiia sagotrs, gsitn, ch^ 
turvigumshetti, atchara tripada, nhitgatlls' 
hi paacha shiraahe'pan iani viniog^kha. 
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O'm! is Brahma: goil is Agni. Bniinba is Bisbi. Gaetri is Clianda : tlie form is 
Anhun (ih« Irne beinj;:) : its province is to join Para Bn^mftm < Sopreme being) and it 
in the giver of everything asked. Ab the Gayatri is the purest of bU Clmtidas, I beg to 
be <^hown the form of Para Brahma m Bnd to he forgiven the sins committed by day aiu! 
tiJL'ht. I hi'f^ thnt the Gayatri, the form of Para Hrahmam, Sai*as\vati, Mukti, ridcuiu 
iiiie world,) kalam (ages of the world), all created thing?* of the world, and their lives, 
mj pervade my heart. .He then meditates on t^e Gaiiri, Savitri, (the sun], Saraswati, 
Cliaocinubi. Ac. Aafor Chuiri, Gaitrl is Chanda^ Viewa-mitra, Kishi. Saria (the san) is 
foA; Agni is face ; Brahma is licad ; Viahna ia lieart ; Rudra is hair; Prit'hivi is the youi; 
PiDcha-pranala (form of five Iiv<>s) prana, pana.viana, udana, samana, S'weta-varna (white 
B>ki:; ' Sankhayanasa, Got ra (tribe); and twonty-four letters, three feet, — six bellies, five 
Jkaon as such I pray and believe. The worshipper here repeata the Gaitri, ten times 
beraad oTer, for it is regarded as the holiest verse of the Vedas. And he again OMdi* 
liitfs on its henuty and sanctity. He says, Gaitri is splendour; is like pearlft, corals, 
'apphire, jjoM, It wears a crowii atuddetl with moon and precious stones, and he 

I'r kes Tatuam (Chastity,) Vara pradai (bestower of gifts and he who possesses the 
CliakrH, Gaila, tfcc, (Vishnu). 



-CT'aisfi-r^ i**"^ "^^i^ (^c^ Mitraaia chersbane d'hrutaba s'ravo deva- 

^'t.K -i^ ^ ^^r. ^-**.-r,^- ^ «^ s'ianaiim sat'iam chitras'ra was'ramam 
^^^^5 tf^^stoo a.^d-'aTPg^ cjsr^ mitroj'nSna ya«iti prsjananu mitrodha- 

^ ^^pfS^ |to|^^»^»a' "^^t aS9*tf d'hftra prudivi mutadiani miti-ahi knstihi 

oJb-gj (ffido-d? tn. '^WZOA animishabijast;i.e8Ht'iayahav*iam,ghrut^va 

^ d'vid'iiema pnsa mitra martio asta paia 

jo^dJS a^-^iSa 5**^*" ^ 'swan uiastaaditiutitchativrat^Snanahuuiaie 

;^ ioa^^'^r^ ea<5s? ^3;.d,s "^j^ najiat* toto nayana m'gnmao ashno tientito' 

■^i ^i^J" ^ -.^ ^ ^ nadnrat'h 0*m namaha prachai d*s4, 

Ifithis h(! prays or offers supplications to Snria 'the snn), and to the cardinal points 
'•ilf.'.a, dachina, pradiclii and udichi and their (leities Au»»i. Yatna. Xairnti ami 
■•^nta, ami prostnitea himself in adoi-ation. He be^irs that the Rihhis who dwell between 
' "Ciuiga and Janiua may always be with him, and asain prostrates himself to them, 
^»tin to Snndeya, Gaitri, Savatri, Saraswati, and m1 the gods $ also to the lUshis, 
«BB, Gnrna, and Pithrus. He prostrates himself to Prit'hivi, ; earth) Apana (water) 
^^fa, light) Vayii (air) and Akasani the ^od wlio possesses the form of the five ele- 
and bejfs Sandeya who is adored by all crf atures, all created thinr^s aiid prnpan- 
•*ljim (the world) 10 protect, him. If a Saiva he also thus meditates: Siva is Vishnu and 
Vi»baai8 8ivAf and yishnn*B heart ia Siva's heart, and Siva*8 heart is Vishnn's -If a 
'tiava, bo prostrates to Govinda and to Kristna, ns the protector of the world. 
mUorcs that hs the water from the sky is gathered on eatth and flows to the sea S4) 
I* 'tt his prayers be gathered by all the c^ods and offered to Kesava ' a name of Viah- 
F - He titen pronounces the name of J imr dhnua, : the protector of mankind) and prays 
all virtue and blesaings may attend those that go to all the saeved rivera ana read 
A the sacred books. He then prostrates hiraaelf (toVasn deva if a Saiva) or to Yishnu 
^ Vai:<huava) to Sarvanturiami, gfid, who pervades all creatures, and prays him to 
^'■s* all the bnilunins and cows witliin flic fnuv sf>as, nientionin^ his own ramc, his 
^^iiraaior tribe, liisbis. At the close, be uH'urs to Narayaua, bis deedii by body, moutbi 
•rttnd (tenses. 



^ IS coRclndea the morning prayer. At noon, the same is repeated, and he prays to 
^ria(klie snn) in words to the following effect. 

' tfa^ X9nb*r^ P'&9oaie~' Asati^nah riiiasa vart^mano niveshiennn 

«i;-3o l^^roiS 2r.tf«,^^ -i^irs-q?^ am^-ntTm marrieneha Hi.ai.aiena aawi 
^ . ' 7^ <^ ^ ' bena ade, vo'yati bhavana vipasl^ennn. 

■8 i-^cc^a i^sifS^ ~aA»6>e.o»jS 

! &G1 ^ 
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In tljc cveninf;, the wm6 pfayors recur, ' where the marriage may bRT» been efiecfd 
and he implores Yuraiia (the 'rod of th© through fraud pmotised upon tlie iri."!, .ui 
West.) in sacred words eonmiencing j which is rejprobated for all cla^ises. Thouja 

^K^. oa-s>D.^c^, zi^'66o&^, ;«ch»dMefc«ile cbaroc^^^^^^ 

^ «>- J ^ 0 O d j of marnage there te nothing to bind them t« 

^ e<rj» 'tn't^ ^ tSj^oW^o oaStfgPO -a««S , the rites appropriate to them. A brahnan 

c»Oa»|S&. 0»sSaO'6i tft&n SJ»tf ;S>*arc | *^^^"™P^*' may contract an Asura inar- 

^ - JL _ ^ Si '^'*t>*-* a Sudra a Brahma one Th» 

if iS^ficxfi Tr^5> &%>o§Tj»«-? -&>»e$eiONitf Bmlima -nd Aemnwithe moet ^^fMlf|l^ 

tf)0^469eeK>. ' I cies of marriage. The former is nn apjirared 

4 -ii-vr -mr . one, and the latter, as a sordid pmceHinrr. 

Agmstchm M4m^^^^^^^^^ disapproved I. 42. 43; \/a.-n.,..(. 

ohintam \ adam. hat. Imamme \ Hruna s rn- i ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ eompletion ^ft mvriaet «e 
t, bavam adiaebba murudaja twama vaa yn- j acceptance of the girl, and tffc«. 

rac la • mony termed Suptapathi, or the next^ 

Letjal ritjhtu nf hu.fhanJ auii tri/c. — After steps.. Tiiis is performed by the bridecr'^'ni 
ibiagouonil view of ilieir. social customs, tiiuir placing the bride'.s foot succes.'>ivelv ou stves 
legal rights in marriiigi; may now be des- [ lines ((rawn on rioe in a platter. Ynm ik» 
crib<>d. A girl is acoounied by law mar- | observance ban followed ttie practice of .ut 
riageable at the aire of ('i<»-lit. Girls are two persons pledging mutual friendship 
however given in ninninge at the aire of two, ' talking seven steps together, so that the i^ra 
and upwards, till they liiiain their maturity. , Saptapathiiiam has come to be syuoB)Ui- 
A branmin girl attaining maturity without | ons with fWenddkip. The ceremoimi id 
having contracted marnage fcirfeiti^ her caate. | question aooomplijiheR the marriage. Tlx 
The girl when married remHins with lierown ' other cetemonien observed, inciludiag «A'-n- 
family until she reach maturity, when her fice by tiro Homaru, are i>f minor sii'iiili- 
bnaband can claim her and remove lier to cance. The tying the taii, ur nuptial token, 
bis bouse. The right of olioofiing a bosband i by the bridegroom ronnd the neck of tl^ 
for the girl rests fir>»t with her father. ' bride, is a practice sanctioned by u-:iL'e. b«f 
Should ho have demised, it devolves in sue- i not prescrioed in the Sastras. The aho't 
cession upon her paternal grand-father, bro- matrimonial contract in itself fixes the i '2- 
thcr, paternal uncle, nialepat«rnal cousins, and ■ dttion of the parties as married, irropn^^'^ 
lastly npon her mother. If these relatives i of the coiisnmmaT.ion of the marriage 
should have neglected the duty of ohoofdug i the fcniale, on reaching maturity, h ^'^^^ 
a husband for the girl up to three years after home by tlio husband. Tt briiiL''*^ the f 
she may have attained ilie age of eight, slie . sitould her husband die, to the sur« <*' 
is at liberty to choose for herself. The three I widowhood, with its attendant cun.sequt : 
saperior classes, namely the brahman, or and gives her right of infaeritanoe in her 
the sacerdotal or«Ier, the Ksbatrya, or the husband's family, ^yllcn either pMrtj iwan 
military tribe, and the Tai.sya, or the mer- forfeiture of en.ste, infercourse hot wee" ti?''' 



cautiie body, may not contract marriage 
nntil they have completed the stage of stn* 
dentshipfMcnu iii. 4. , the opening of which 

period is marked by performance of the 



ceases ; and should the loss of caste be 
the side of the female, and she be Miile»»iK 

is acconnted as dead and funeral n'tes are 
perfi>rnied for her Smrnti chandrik*, «o 



upianayanam, or investiture witii tlie snored to.xt Vasistn and Yajna vulkin If 
thread, and the close by a ceremony termed ! have a son, he is bound to niuintaiu her, 
Samavnsthana. For the sodras, or the | in this way, under snch ctrcamstancea hff 
servile class, who have no stage of atu- ex isU'nee is recognized notwithstandinp 
dentship, there is no limitation as to thetitne loss of caste. Intidelity it\ the female. M« 
fwrnarriage. There are eight species of tnMvri- in crrtain of the lowest classes, occaaioni ' 
Sige viz: Brahma, Daiva, Arsha. and Prujapuiy a feiiure of caste and puts an end to the i^^^' 
which are appropriate for bralimaus, and are | riage (Smrnti chanarilca.)Tfaehasbandfao«* 
based upon disinterested motives; the Gand- > ever is not entitled to damages from tl^ 
harva and Rasha.su, which arc appropriate H<lultcrer, the Hindu law not. provIJing ^^'^ 
for Kshotrya.**, and are loundetl the former on ' discretionary damages up(>n any scctiut' 
reciprocal desire, and the hitter on conquest; i Impotence in the man and continued b^i^ 
the Asura, which is practised by Vnixya | re.'.ess in the woman, 98 also loathet»roe • ' 
and Sndras, wherein the consent ot the : incurable disease in either, justify sepsratioB 

party giving away the girl is obtaitn d by a | ( I 47). but will not sever the marriage''* 
pecuniary cowiidvratiuu j and the Fuiahacha : (Stranye's Uindu Law.) 
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T v.« nn<i Phints saored to the hindoos. 

Cratffiv^ ivlii^iosa, 
„ nmviila, SiVft. 

Jonema iisoca. 

Ccsalpinia pa1clHMrima» 

Jrisminnm umlulutura, 

CxiiettAnlia speciosa. 

Calophyllum iuopli3'llain 
^ Oroganam maijorana 
' Iknh bandbnoa 

Artenii-<ia anstriac* 

Ncriuui odunim 

Clirysauthenmm indicuni 



)■ 

„ & Viahno. 

t* *» 

»> ti 

It It 

t» » 

f> n 

>t »» 
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Ancient India. — Many ratnis, or heaps 
n"" stones or tumaii, piled over the 
min\v place of the dead, are found 
b different parta of Southern India, and 
fafv been descinbed by Major C'r)n- 
preve aud otliers. Prior to the bnddliist 
Snipas or Toixjs, this seems to have been a 
commou mode of covering the dead ; indeed, 
ai Colonel Cnnningbam romarka, the Tope 
h only a cairn regularly built. On the 
Noilf^hprrv hills are found remains of 
cauns, barrens, cromlechs, kihtvaous, and 
circles of nprigh^ looae ■tones which 
Ate nearly identipa) with those found 
in Rarope, in the ancient srat of the Celts ; 
and caiius arc also found in many other 
parts of the i)eniiisula, and whatever mystery 
nuv hang over those remains and over the 
ricc of which ihey nre the only surviving 
rt^iics, there seems no reason for liesirating 
t') ^tyle them, in a general sense, Druidical. 
h ihe^ cairus or burrows, vases, cinerary 
vm, and other vessels of glazed pottery are 
oftea fbnnd, which sometimes contain hu- 
WfJ bones, more or less chiu red, and mixed 
with ashes, Konietiraes a little animal 
charcoal alone. They are met with in various 
distrida in the Preidd^ncy of Bombay, 
in Malxbar, in almost every ]>art of 
Dekkan and peninsular Ituliji. from 
N.i;'r)orc tq Madura, in uniufuse numbi-rs on 
tin.' Auamalay lidls, u range ou the KOuth 
side of the great Coimbatore gap, which 
forms the coninicncoraeut and northern faco 
' f the Southern Ghats, thf^so on the A»ia- 
"-ilay beiuf^ of a more advanced order and in 

U'ttercouditiou than the Neilgherry bur- 
Vows. Similar remains are found in Gir- 
ca&tiaand Russia, and oiroles of stones sur- 
r'^nuif^iiij^ ancient graves arc found on the 
•Syiitheru Arabian Coa.st and iu the Homaii 
country iu Africa. Major Congrevc directed 
much attention to those ou the Noilghorry 
Hiils, and Captain Meadows Taylor discover. 
> 1 and examined n larjje immbiM* of these 
leniains at Kajan Kooloor, iu Sorapoor and 
^ at Siwaiji, ueai- Ferozabad, ou the 
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Bhima, and devoted much attention to the 
comparison of them with similar remains 
found in Kngland. He oalla them Scytho- 
Celtic or Scvtho-Druitlical. Ncith^ the Hill 
peojile, the Toda and Curnbar, nor any 
Hindus know anythini:^ about the race to 
which these Druidical remaius belonged, and 
neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that of 
the Dravidiaii languages is there any 
ffjidition on the subject. The TaToil j)or)plo 
generally call these cairns ]>andu-kuri ; mean- 
ing old<pit. The race who raised these cairns 
were probably dwellers in the country prior 
to the advent of the present Dravidian occu- 
pants, and were expelled by or ultimately 
became absorbed in the latter, or they inny 
have been a race of nomade Scythd-]3ruidi- 
cal shepherds, who wandered into India afler 
it was peopled and settled,aboi]t die beginning 
of the christian era, and then wandered out 
ai^ain or became absorbed amongst the people 
of the country. But the remarkable fact con- 
neeted with the people, whose religious rites 
and usages of sepulture gave rise to iheea 
cairns, is that they haveevery wheredisappenr- 
cd from peninsular India, and not even a tradi- 
tion of their existence survives, though the 
Ooud races iu the Vindhya use groat stones 
over the graves and the Khassya in the North 
Kast erect rninhars. The reseniblance of the 
burrows aud their contents with the crom* 
lechs, &c to the Druidical remains which 
are discovered in 1 he ancient stets of the 
Celtic rivce in Europe is too exact and re- 
markable to be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that of their derivation 
from the same origin. Hence the people who 
introduced Druidical rites into India, must 
have brought them with them from Central 
.\sia and they must have entered India at 
a period as early as the introduction of 
Drnidical rites into Knrope. (Dr. OaUw^Ti 
Oni}ninar) In India, tlic tojies or tiimnli 
of Krakn-chanda, Kanaka and Kasyapa, 
existed before the jireaehiiig of Sakya*; and 
the ancient elemental deities of the Vedas 
preceded the worship of Dharma or oo&cnBto 
Nature. 

Seclarioii ninrl-f. — Amongst the pceulari- 
ties which first attract the eye of a st ranger ou 
aecing these religionists, are tho red and 
white marks on their foreheads. Their pro* 
niinonee is often so glaring as to be niiRCcmlj. 
When thetlieihticalSikhreligionistshastened 
from the I'unjab, in 1857 and 1858, to aid in 
quelling the mutiny and rebellion in India, 
iu their wild entbuhiasm they named all the 
hindns contemj>tuonsly 'Matha Din,' liter- 
ally, carrying their faiths on their forehcadt!, 
and more expressive tcnn could not per- 
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haps have been coined ; f<ir all thnt orJi- 
nary hindns know of their religion are the 
differences in these sectarian marks, which 
indicate differenoes of religions eeotsuot of 
castes. 

The sectaries have a snperstifcioxuregard for 

sach distinotions. It is held necessary, where 

convenient or no especial objection or difficul- 
tj exist, for these marks to be daily renewed. 
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obtained, if possible, from the esrth oo wliicf? 
a consecrated fire lias been rnnintained ; abi- 
ding a red circlet, which the Saivamnrk « -i. 
red minders wood, the Sacra sect wiitn thej 
avow theniKelves, with saffron, or with tv 
nieric and borax. The Saura also are Hisun- 
gaished, he says, by the horizontal triple 
line, made, as well as the circlet, of ml 
Sanders; while the Ganapatya, or adorers oi 



▲ bmhman oaunot perform any of his daily , Gnnesa, use red xnioinm for the eirelet: Mr. 



saorifices, Ae., without the completion or con 

templation of this distinction ; and it is irre- 
verent in one of an inferior tribe to approach 
a holy man or to a»k his blessing, or to par- 
take in the benefit of any religions rite, with- 
ont^ or in yiew to, this seetarial decoration. 
The Saiva, called Slva-bakht, worshippers 
of Siva; and the vaishnava otherwise Vish- 
nu-bakht, worsliippers of Yisbuu, are to be 
known, the former by the horicontal position 
of their forehead lines, and the latter.i^y their 
perpendicularity. One perpendicular mark, 
centrally between the eyes, is generally re- 
ferable to one of Vishnu's sectaries : it is 
not common. Two upright paralled lines, 
with a bhMsk or open cirdbt between or un- 
der them arc the commonest distinction of 
vaishiKivas, whether seen on pictures of 
Vihhnu himself, or on iiamaaud Krishna, or 
others of bis avatars. Bsrtotomeo p. 404, 
says, that " the sn»earings or paintings on the 
breast and forehead, with yellow, red, or 
white earth ; the lateral strokes, white, or 
yellow ; the middle, always red, represents, 
the * medhra,' or womb, of BhaTani, from 
which every thing existing was produced ; 
and is much usfd by the Shivanites and 
Vishnuvites : he calls the hieroglyphic 
Triumanna, the holy earth. Also another 
nark as Slipla, and Trishnla, is the trident 
held by Siva, as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, the earth, and hell. The Shivanites, 
he says, paint them with white earth on 
their forehead and breast ; and some call it 
Timama, that is, the most sacred name of 
A oirde, with one line raised on it, 
IS often seen. The circle or dr)f, alone, is 
oft«n seen both in men aud women of both 

frand divisions, or sects. Major floor's 
'andit called the dot pnrma, a point, typi- 
cal of the deity, having neither length nor 
breadth, self-existing, coutaininj;'- nntliing: 
the circle, ho said, similarly, was Jirahm — 
withont beginning or end, unity, perfection. 
In general^ perpendicniar lines appertain to 
yaishnava sects, and horizontal lines, apper- 
tain to saiva sect.s, Siva, Parrati, thfir o(f- 
spriog or adherents. JMr. Colebrooke says, 
that the Saiva aijd Sacla di'a w on their fore- 
headt three horiiOBtal lines, with ashes. 



Colebrooke does not notict^ what lines tlij 
latter delineate on their fort hefids, bnt t!:*-^ 
being a Saiva sect, the lines are horizoti-ii 
and of white ashes. They likewise m 
three lines, open end closed at tbe endi, 
with and without dot«; or the dot^ovc. 
under, and central : the lines of equal and 
unequal lengths; the dots or circUta of dit- 
ferent bnes ; and the central marks of dii- 
ferent shapes and positions. The brabuii* 
ical Buddha is sometimes marked, hone 
avatar, where he is seated in the usnal pn- 
tion in a temple, he has a mark in wl tc, 
tinged witJh yellow : he is represented « » 
very fair handsome youth, two bssM 
decked with a gay coronet^ earringi, |>^ 
lands, &c., Ac. and with an appeamreeof 
hair : two long-haired fair atrendartd 
him ; and two cows are near his temple, h 
another, he is fonr-haaded, withost mj 
mark : in a third, he is four-armed, withtl* 
mark of red lines and the dot black. Ibjof 
Mackenzie says, that the Jain niarkfiar 
forsheads with sandal powder ; and woe 
have a small circlet of ted powder sitki 
centre of the sandal marit but thewt ot 
mark is not hence discoverable. 

Sacrifices. — Various sncrifices arefianili&r 
to many hindu sects. Gavu, Tel. B«li, T'W 
Fida, Ar. Pers, Hind Kurban, Arab. M 
Htitd. Sadqa, Arab. Part. Bind. Utsh 
Sansc. Taniftsapooja, Tel. bloody sacrifice. 
Satwikapoojn, a saf^nfice in which there is co 
bloodshed, Narabali human sacritiee. Sacri- 
fices of animal life still tbrm part of tbe rfti- 
gions rites of many raoes in sootkera At*, 
and even hnman beings, as in the meriii 
sacrifices of the Kond districts in Ganjam.ar* 
ottered up though it is rt ported tiist the 
year 1860 passed by withont a single nifr 
riah. With tbe hindns, however, msIeboA 
faloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are eoo* 
stantly sacrificed, and mahomedans occ*- 
sioually sacritiee a camel, a sheep, a gosi 
a cow. I 

Sacrifices are oomm(m to all raoss sndrd^ 

gions. They assume the form of offwin?« 

of the raw products of the earth, of cock^^i 
food, of water, and of living creatures, i^'* 
earliest historical record is met with in 
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OIJ Testament. The contest recorded be- 
tween Cain and Abel, marks the jealoas 
|Mj and strife between tbe powerfal 

*|ierbevin£r dwellers in cities who bear 
jnsaod till the ground and the harmless 
'loraiitle shepherds. The first victim was 
ibel, bat the struggle rxxus throu^'h the 
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and all the fifteen years of sorrow which liad 
passed since the war of the Maha 13 harata 
were forgotton in the ecstasy of seeing each 
other again. The night passed away in the 
fullness of joy, and when the morning 
dawned all the dead raomifod tlieir horses 



and chariots and disappeared, but Viyasa 

tie btstoiy of Asia. In the early ^es of j said that the widows who wished to rejoin 
world the ofleringa of living creatures their dead husbands might do so, and all 
deemed the more acceptable, and, In the ' the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, 

fese of Solomon, an instance (2nd Ohron. j and came out of the water aprain, and kissed 

is recorded of the nacrifice of 2*i,000' 
m. The redio offerings were of cooked 
'.ddicioasfood anddriuk : the Bajasnya 

I a royal .saorifice and the Janamajaya 

1 <arrifice of siiukos. Tll^^ l)i iilninns of 




aciamifd a ri"-lit of ufKciaiiiii; at sacri 
The Kajasuya of tbe Ariau race was ) 



one by one, the feet of Dhritarashtta 
and Gfandhari, aud then went and drown- 
ed themselves in the river; and, tbronffh 
the prayers of Vyasa, they all went to me 
place they wished aud obtained their several 
desires. 

In the hinda sacrifices, the sweet smelling 



ifiee to the gods, in acknowledge- knsa grass, seems to have been enj ployed, 



and alsoaspiritDous fluid, which they called 
the soma juice, and the Persians called poni. 
What tins suhstuMcc was is doubtful, but 
it had stimulating and intoxicating qualities, 
for the Big Veda (iv) says, " tbe purifying 
Soma like the sea rolling its waves has 
pourei! f orth songs and hymns and thoughts. 



pt' of sovereignty and supremacy. 
fr:n3aljy it was a great national fea.st. 
(i. 10-14) openly deiiounced the 
i^c« of animals u» an atunemeut ibr sin. 

tile word of the Lord, ye miers of 
mn ; jrive ear nnto the law of our God, 
ipe<'p!e of Gomorrah. To what purpose 



*» 



tiit multitude of your sacrifices unto me P 1 It has been said to be the fermented acid juice 



■wfi the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer 
bof rtms, and the fat of fed beasts ; and 
Pighlnot in the blood of bullocks, or of 

I f of he goats. Whoi ye come to 
before me, who hath required this at 
I* bind, to tread u\y coni ts ? Bring no 
I** Tain oblations ; incense is an abomina- 
J^tato me ; the new moons and sabbaths, 
^ciilbg of assemblies, I cannot away 
ifw iniquity, even the solenm meeting-. 
•^■itxf moons and your appointed tea>ts 
^^Ihatetb : they are a trouble unto me i 
pviiiy tobear <&eiie.*' About the same 
P^^I^^iah, Muddha appeared objecting to 
.sacrifices. The homa, an offering 
ftii to the fire, from the dhenkna or saeriti- 



of the Sarcostemma aciduin, tbeShomluta of 
Bengal, but the fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Veda, oonld only have 

been produced by strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the L(^rd of the 
fir.st, of every product has doubtless almost 
a uuiveraal hold on man. Exodus xxii and 
29 commands the offering of the first frnite, 
and the same is enjoined in Dent, xzvi, 2 ; 
Tx'v. ii, 12 and numerous other places. 
Gen, iv, 4 tells ns tliat Abel brought the 
first of his flock, and Kx. xiii, 1 2 aud other 
places enjoins that the pouring ont of 
water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite, David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well 



*<ile8;also the Pataya, sacred food of at the f^ate of Bethlehem, afterwards would 



'^djnilk, cooked in sacrificial kettles, 
)o?criiigi,of hindns. Hr. Wheeler is of 
BiOQ that the homa was introduced by the 

m%ns todif^phice animal sacri fiees 



not drink it when brought by three men, 
** but poured it out nnto the Lord." Agea 
prior thereto (Qen. zzzv, 14), Jacob is men- 
tioned as setting np a pillar and he poured 



j^fijongst other ancient Vedic customs was a drink oflei-ing thereon, and he }M)nred oil 



It of tbeself sacrificeof wives on the funeral 
p ' f their husbands. It is related in the 
»Wbsraia that after the battle of Eumk- 

6^ when the widows of the slain were 
iiiitj over their losses, Viyasa bid them re- 
to tbe banks of tjie Ganges. Viyasa also 
Vnmi and called out tbe names of the 
All appeared in great glery and splen* 
"■^^nd more beautiful than when they were 
■f. and widows went to their husbands, 
i oaaghters to their fathers aud mothers to 
Mas, and sistcra to their brothers 



thereon. Wine was occasionally used, as in 
Numbers szviu, causing the strong wine to 

be poured nnto the Lord for a drink offering 
I Samuel vii aud G. Israel ^'athered together 
to Mizpeh and drew water and potired it out 
before the Lord. Tho sachficial rite, with hu- 
man beiug.o, seems to have prevailed amongst 
mftny peoples. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment that Jephthah, when in pursuit of the 
Ammonites, vowed a vow nnto the Lord, 
and said, " If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the chiidi'cii of Ammou into mmo hands 
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Bhall be, that whatever coraeth ' carried with thorn the sacrificial cnstom 



then it 

Ibrtii of the doors of my house to meet mo, 
whea I return in peace from the children 
of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's and I 
will offer it up for a burnt- offering. • • 
And Jcphthah came to Mizpeh nnto his 
house, and, beliohl, his dan<^htcr cfune owt 
to meet him with timbrels and with dances. 
* * And he said, alas my danjifhter * * 
I have opened mj month unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back * * Aiul it 
came to ])ass that at tlio end of two months, 
that she returned unto her father, who 
did with her aocotding to his row whieh 
lie had trowed : and she knew no man." 
One interpretation which has been put on 
the characfcr of Jephthuh's offering-, from 
the concluding passa<^e, viz.: that his daugh- 
ter remained a virgin for the Lord's sake, 
is not supported by the precodinj^ words 
where Jophrhali declares the objccD of his 
vow should bo a burnt offering". The readi- 
ness, also with which Abraham obeyed 
the command to offer np his only son 
Isaac, indicates an existing knowledge 

of this rite. Amongst the Arian hiudus, ; teriniiiati'd oitlier by setting the pil.Min Sre. 



which have been a peculiarity of all their 
offshoots. The Comanche, and the Nache/, 
Indian tribes of North Amertos, fonnerlj 
buried the wires of a deoeaiied chief, tloiif 
with him. The Ottawa still offer a ham 
in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. Wit'i 
the Nachez, the victims placed themeckfii 
on mate and danced the death danoe widi 
their executioners, who formed a farcIehrooMl 
them. The Pawnee tribes, suppo.«ed to be 
descendants from the ancient Moxicans al*o 
offered human sacrifices, titou^li the rite is 
supposed to have lately fallen into sbeyinee. 
These sacrifices took place more psrticnUrl; 
in the montli of April, that is at BOwing 
time, with a view to obtaining abundart 
harvests from the Great Spirit. The pre|tt- 
ration lasted foar days, on the fifth, tM 
victim was bound to three stakes, plao. ! 
above the funeral f>ile. Ho was painteir^l 
or black ami his breast burned atid pierrrl 
with arrows, and aft«r his heart was rcache.', 
it was tfvni fVora his breast and deTOorediU 
bleeding. This barbarous ceremtuiy 



the sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed'ha, 
seems to have been practised in their 
religions rites. There are two hymns 

in the Rig Veda, describing the rite, and 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli- 
gion of the race, this sacrifice, lus a burnt 
oiler tug to the gods, was had recourse to. It 



or by eating tho victim, whose blooii s-rv?! 
to water tho Keeds about to be commiit«(i 
the earth. Bat many Indian nations of tt* 
northern and western parts of North Amoia 

celebrate annually solemn ff^stivals whentlie 
leaves of the willow have attained tiieir fit' 
size. These solemnities are in coriiiuera«»' 



was eren then, howerer, falling into disnse, tion of a great evetit: in propitiation 



and was existing as a relic of an antovedic 
period, imported from some foroit^n i-e^^ion, 
po.ssibly fiom Seythia, where aniimi 1 victims', 
and especially horses, were commonly suci i- 
ficed. And in still later times, the Aswa- 
med'ha consisted in certain ceremonies end- 
ing in tho liberation of the horse, as through- 
out India is still practised with a bull 
or cow, many of which are met with in 
every village, freed or let loose In the name 
of Siva or Vishnu. Human sacrifices were 
actually performed by hindu races in Iiulin. 
And though the rite is mort; and mort? 
rarely performed the meriaii sacrifices, 
the. head-hifnting of the Dyaks, and the 
cannabalism of tho farther Archipelago, 
up to the present day, can but be re- 
garded as tho partial coMtinnance of rites 
which must have had a wider mnge in times 
long gone by. In ihct the Parnshamed'lia 
or human sacrifice, is prescribed in tho Pu- 
runa.s, thongli amongst the hindus of the 
paranic times, tho ceremony had seemin'„''ly 
Jong ceased to be other than emblematical. 
Some branches of the Scythio stock nn- 
donbtedly crossed to America in tho early 
ceatarioe of oar era, and they seem to have 



superior powers ; or are offei'ed in expi*'!^^'^ 
Ainong tho Mandan, the.-^e nrv. propfirf^ 
font- days, and the greatest ernelries arep"!^- 
ticud on the tortured. Abbo Domeuocli ajJ 
that amongst the Arian races who weattotls 
north-west, there are no grounds forljelitivit;; 
that the Saxotis c<mtinued >*^\'>■^■^ i 
sacrifices after tlieir settlement in liicutBn- 
tain, but in their own land the iiuro'>laW" 
of captives in honour of their guds wsb br 
no moans uncommon. The great temple 
Upsal, in SwL-di'n, appears t.' have beeu 
pecially <lcdicatfd to Odin, Th- r and Kit*. 
Its [»eriudical festivals were accorupaniedbj 
different degrees of conviviality and lioefloet 
in which human sacrifices were rarely 
! ing, varied in their niimljer and value by tw 
! supposed exigency. hi some cases ^''1 
' royal blood was selected that the inwifisrl 
anger of the gods might be appeased. 
Scandinavia, the authority of the priest 
much greater than it wnuld appear to b*^'' 
been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
word often, which determined wberB 
needed victims should be found. It was v 
hand that inflicted tho wound, and hi8T«w* 
which said, " 1 send thee to Odin," dsekt- 
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in^ the nbject of tlie sacritico to bo that the ' other sacrlliocs still cuntiime to be mntle, 



I'uds might l>o ])i-opitiated, that thero mlghb 
be a fraitfal season oi* a sacoessfnl war. In 

the present day, tlio cow U not offcreil in Sft- 
criticehy any Hiiulu sect or race, but in the 
marriugo cerenuiny of somo parts ut' the 
eoautiy, trbero a mUk cow, sarabhi, is ro- 
lensed ou the intercesMiou of a barber, 
snificiont remains to show that the rito was 
f«;rin«'rlv nracri.sod at raarriajre.s, foi* the 
•akc of hospiuiity. The male builalo is, 



the increa-sin;,' power of the British iu India 
may so«m lead to the discontinnance of sacU 

barb:iriti»»3. Sacrifices speni to have been a 
nsnal i ifi» amoMijst all the Scytliian rnces, 
and liiiuiau naunliues are even noticed in thti 
Vedasi HHrixohandni stm of yedaH, of the 
family of Ikshvakn was a king withoat a 
son. Niirada bid hira go to Varuna the kinj^ 
and say '* nviy a son he born nnto u)e, and I 



aliall .sacrifice him to you," Varuna the kinjj 
kovevor, frequently saerifice<1, sometimes I asNtmled : a son wa<i bom to him, on which 

in considerable nnmbem, and only in [ Varttna demanded him in sacrifice but for 

various excuses this was dd'cn-ed, nntil a 
substitute for th« son, wns found, in Siina- 
scpha the son of a ri.shi who by invokiu;^ 
the <j kIs A<jni, fire, Haviiri^ the progenitor, 
Vurnmt tlie king, Visoa-Dci'ih, collective 
gods, Tndia the friendly, Asc!)u\ divino 
physicians, born of the snn, J^.-ilto, tlie ihiwn, 
at liwt was released. Jiut n«»fc helore Suiiu- 
scpha was hooud to the sacrificisl p<»st huiI 
his father whicling his. sword approuched to 
kill hitu. \vh(?n Suini-sppha exclaimed " Tliey 
will tt!allv kill rae, as if I was not a man." 



1859, the Government of Madras orilered 
the rraq;istnite of tlie Krislimi Division to 
forbid the cruel risjht of Auiniavaru, wherein 
banocks are impaled alive to appease that 
vupy godde-s, and avert cholera. On 
occasion in a small vilhinfe, bnllock.s to 
the extent of twelve or twcntv-fonr were sa- 
crificed, as also suveral hundred sheep, and 
(he heads of sacrificed bnffalnes were carried 
iii procession on the heads of men. As might 
l)e snppo.scd from the saci-ifi(rial rii^hts 
araoa^st the Jew><, allusions to such arc to 

found in the Now Testament. One such 1 In the Atareya Brahmana, (G 8) it is said 
oocnrsas the word Corban (Knrban, Arab | the gods took man for their victim bntas 
Pe-s. Hind. Sacrifice) in Mark vii. v. II. ho was taken theMedha (the .sacrifice or tho 
'■ Batye say, if a man shall say unto his father spirit) went out of him It entcrt'd tho 
or mother, it is (Jorban, that is to say, a ^ifr, ! hor>c. Therefore the horse hccaine thcsacri- 

ticial animal. Then the gods took the Iiorse, 



l>y whatsoever thou raightest he prutited by 
n«i he shall be free." This word it almost 
equivalent to S»idqa or Tassadnq or Fida, 

^tuiia often used by men or women address- 
irig a saperioi-, in whicii case it means mere- 
'yi I am your Kurl)au. Tlie wonl is Arabic, 
^ved from the Hebrew, has alloMion to an 
app/f)aohing to God, and means a sacrifice, 
^ ^'ictim, an offering, an ohlarion : for which 
also, wo have the Greek Viu^>■lrona, The 
otter Arabic words, Sadcpi, Fida and Tafiiadu«j 
mark thaoontinnauoe of the sacrificial rite. 
Sndqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the 
^bi*ew, tnr-ans nirns, propitiatory offcrinj^s 
*nd sacritice. Tlie words are (-ontinued into 
Hindustani, in Sadqe-'auu or Sadqe-houa, to 
•iBoinneasaorifioefor the welfiirc of another, 
•nd Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
another. Amoni'-st the Bitot, in the 
^tUk frontiers of the western Himalaya, 
tte people salute by raising the back of botli 
Wds to a height even with the forehead 
and then repeatedly desi • I! ing a circle in 
f^ie ail- witli them, ending by droop! ncf the 
lio^ers downwards and turning the palm in- 
Wirds. There is a similar mahomedan prac- 
fioe of Billain-lena, where a woman is sup- 
posed to take upon herself all the evils 
which would bcfal the person whoni she ad- 
dresacs and thus encircles. Thoui^h, as has 
seen, in Soatheru Asia, huoiaa and 



bnt as it too was taken the medba went out 

of him and entered the ox. Therefore the 
ox became tlie saciifu-Ial animal. The sarao 
happened with the ox, alierwards tlie sheep, 
then the goat and ut last the earth becatuu 
the victim. From the earth rice was pro- 
duced, and rice was offered in the form of 
finriihis-,t^ in lieu of the sacriticial animal. 
The drift of file .story is that in former times 
all these victims ha^ been otl'eredj as we 
know for certain that horses and oxen were 
so* thuui^li afterwards these vfQve disconti- 
nued. In the sacrifice of the horse, part »)f 
tho flesh was eaten by tlie assistants and 
part presented, as an otfering to the gods, 
No reasonable doubt unn be entertained that 
the ritnal of the early hindus, did authorise 
the sacrifice of a horse. In southeru India, 
nor pei haps in any part, of India, is a vaisli- 
nava brahman known to ofier living crea^ 
tares in sacrifice. The saiva brahmana on 
the contrary, annually insome towns, Conje- 
veram for instance, perform the bloo<ly rito 
to their ancient gods Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
and both in 1850 and 1^60, the saiva brah- 
mana in Madras so aaorifteed. Several brah- 
mana are employed in this rite. One brah- 
mati assisted by his wife, the couple being 
styled tho Soma Yaji, and Soma Devi, com- 
mence the rito by performing the fire sacri* 
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fice, by ponn'nf; into n lavf^o fire. The 
pojari, a SuiirH, then strikeH the head frum 
theviotim aod large portions of its flesh 
being thrown into the tire nnd reduced to 
ashes, portions, are distrihuted to tlie a.s- 
sembly. This beiui^ a Pi asiid'i am or food 
offered to the gods, uii ciUsies oai par take of 
it. . Many saiva sectarians when aversion 
to take life preyents them sacrifteinrr an ani- 
mal. Rubst It liter an iina<re mudc of don'^h. 
On this point, of the object ol sacrifici.:, thuti- 
is however, at the preseut day« a great 
change iu progress. Amongst the vaisbnava 
brahmans of the three eat sect^ of the Va- 
phala, TenMo-Ala and ^laiihava the practice 
diffei-s. Tlie vadagala braiiiiians, who evince 
luuch earnestness iu the ceretnuuials of their 
belief follow the Saiva practice of offering 
living creatures in sacrifice : while tlie Ten- 
pala and Madhuva substitute dougli. In 
Soothorn India, iio 8aiva brahtnan thus sub* 
fetitates dough, but they preKjnt. living crea* 
tnres, though yfr 'tth many of the naivas the vic- 
tim's hea<l in not strack off* but it is st.ran<7led 
so that blood is not si.il led. The lower 
classes of hindus of southern India also, 
thongh rarely, sacrifice pigs to the inferior 
gods. Living sacrifices are however, an 
essential part of the wonhip of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern 
India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, 
small- pox, Thousands of sheep and 

fowb are annually sacrificed at Peri- 
yapalayam, a vilhige about 30 miles 
froni ]Ma<lraR, and multitudes (jf {)eopIe at- 
tend from Madras and the neighbouring 
Tillages, to celebrate the yearly festival, 
which takes place in the bright half of the 
month of Adi. Large herds of buffaloes were 
until recently, offered at the funeiiil rite.s of 
theTodawar race of Ootiicarnund but the Ma- 
dms Government have putastoptosuch whole- 
sale massacre, and restricted the rite to the 
killing of only two animals at a time, — 
a measure which theToda race viewed with 
unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle. 
Human sacrifices are deemed to be re- 
qnisite to mollify goddesses and demons 
who guard hi<lden freastire and who are 
believed to have a partiality for the blood 
of a pregnant woman, especially of one who 
is conceived of twins, and to the first bom 
of the goldsmith caste: indeed in popular 
belief one of the latter is credited to have 
been ofi'ered near Madras iu times not 
very remote and during the famine of 
1867, the head of a victim was found in 
the helots log in a town in Bengal. There 
is a shrine of Vatrappan^chiy^r, the tute- 
Uvj goddess of Tiravattdr, a village to 
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the north of Madras, on the road to Ennore. 
This is situate in apart of the great &nd 
much fVeqaented pagoda of Tiyagaraia 8ft* 
mi, for whieh the village is celebrated in 
anci'Mit hindii books. The saeri(i(!o now offei* 
ed there is tliat of a male buffaio, bat is wn- 
duct^^d with so great secrecy, that peopleaK 
not generally admitted to witness it Lideed 
the fear of witnessing the aaorifioe snditi 
attcndatit ceremonies are so great thatpreif- 
nantwomen arc, if possible, kept oat of the 
village for fear uf abortion, which is beliered 
to be the certain result, shculd theshrida 
of the meu who carry the Raktabali 
or bloody sacrifice fall on their ears. This 
Raktnbali is assumed to be the food for 
devils and the attendant spirits of tlie 
flfoddess, and consists of rice mixed iHdi 
the sacrificial blood. It is carried nr.!r 
during' the last day of the annual festival o! 
the goddess, after midnight, in an eartlteo 
pot. of a peculiar shape and design, by men 
special ly allotted to the duty. They ran isi 
snriek and howl in the streets to srsie 
away the devils and evil spirits, and halt at 
the corners and windings, and tiuow baiii 
of this blood- mixed-rice to the demoiu!, ic 
It is considered to be an evil omen for say 
man to meet them iu their rounds, as k^tr, 
madness, and disease Trnjrlit befal him. All 
treasures concealed under ground for 4 
length of time are said to become the pro* 
perty of demons, who take charge of tod 
only part with it, tt) those who satisfy 
desire for blooil— the greater the democ,^'-' 
higher is the kind of sacrifice he demiB**" 
Simple minded men, even among those ^ 
are considered to belong to &e better in- 
formed classes of hindas. believe in tbedivr 
nation of quseks, who pretend to point oat 
t he very places in which treasure is to u<! 
found, by a collyrinm which when spplie^ 
to the eye is said to give it the power of dit^ 
covering the treasnre. Stories are now aoa 
then spread among the people regarding tli> 
subject; and this desire for discoveruig 
exhuming hidden treasure, and theloTSof 
making gold and silver, prevails to somecfr 
tent among the educated hindnsand it isg^ne- 
rally believed leads to the sarri fice of human 
beings. Bloody sacrifices Ibrm uo part of tiie 
worship paid to Bama, SUslma, HsoiiinWi 
Ac., of the vatshnava sectarians, nor Vigsss* 
wara, Subrahnianiya, <tc., of the 
sect or of their respective goddiss^S' 
In addition to the village deities, uoticedt 
the only goddefls who requires them istbe 
Sakti of Siva, defined by her votaries, lo be 
the visible energy of the divine essence ptb- 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerstw 
duriug the nine days of the Daasera or Nav*^ 
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wtrl (the nine nights), at. the close of wliicli 
J sheep isgpnerally oflered in the houses of 
Rijpats and ^falirattas. The sftcritice of 
buiial')es on thin occasion is very rare, and 
when it is offered, ihe ceremony takes ptace 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
times in jangles and unfrequented parts. The 
pjudessea aud demons of the helot races, all 
accept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
tccompBaied with the offering ofepirituoas 
KqiMfB. As A general rule, the offering of 
siich sapnficcs among the hons-es of educat- 
ed hindub, and in the snpHrior temples is ob- 
land with great seorecy. Madan ie Tery 
fitUe known, bat deemed a very great and 
powerfal dwBOn with a class of native raagi- 
cian?. He is j^nnerally courted by tlio pariah, 
chuckler, lahbay, and uneducated urnhoni©- 
lUits, who offer beef and arraok to ohtain his 
good will and favor. 

It hfts been noted above that the terms 
^.-pI fur the paorifice are B.'di, Tarn, Gravu, 
Td, Yagna Magha, SaiiscrU. When au ox, 
hmbor fowl is offered np in saerifice to a 
Devi or Man female deity by the sudras, the 
fir>t two words are used. The words Yagn- 
va or Maghaare used to indicate a saci-ifice 
celebrated only by the brahmins in which 
tbej offer goats and not any other animals, 
the following five things are forbidden 
in the Kalejoga or the Iron age, 
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ceivp. However recently erected, the?:o are 
perhaps hut remnants of the period sncccfd- 
ing the asceticism and austerities of budd- 
hism. Books were then written abont berofes 
whom they deified, selhie of whose lives, as 
painted, are a continnons ontrage of dcoencv. 
But ir may not be doubted that tlie people 
generally never followed such license. To 
have done ao, society mnst hare ended. At 
the present day, nndoabtedly, the morality of 
the hiiidns is far above the stories in their 
books, tl:e htatucH on their shrines, or the li- 
cense wiiich prevails amongrstthe few who 
ansociate with the Deva-dasi at their tem- 
ples, and it is only their patience under 
such E^ssness, their not rising in wrath 
to reform it, their worsliip of fire and tho 
eleuient^s, of the sun and n\oon, of the Hn- 
gam and yoni, or. the saligramna, the 
binlan<:, the tnlsi and the poa; their rever- 
ence for, almost worship of, the cow, the kit« 
and tlje Gol)ra — their wotsltip of nandi, of 
idols with unnatural or hideous forms, of 
shapeless hlooksof wood orstone in which the 
educated have no faith and whioh are often 
treated with irreverence by nil, theirrespectf* r 
books of the contents of which they are igno- 
rant and which are not worthy of thoir pre- 
sent dTilization ; it ia their adherence to all 
these confbsed amnlgamations of the coarse 
vedic creed, scytliic worship, fetiohism, the 
austerities and sacredness of life of budd- 
hism, and the license of Vishnu as Krish- 
na, which excites the wonder and llie con- 
tempt of all civilized men. And thoir in- 
difference is the more remarkable be- 
cause, two thousand years ago they 
had a religion 'less disgraced by idola- 
trous worship than mostof thooe which pre- 
vailed in early times. They had a copious 
and cultivated lanijnage and an extensive 
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t^e sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban- 
'I mrnent of all worldly affections, serving 
flesh to brahmins invited for the celebration 
of tbi funeral obse(]^aie8, or to have issue by 
s hnther-ia-law, that ia husband's brother, 
?n cLse of a woman not having any children 
bj'ier husband. 

Hindu if orait/y.— Major Moor remarks &s and diversified literature: they had made 
to their mml character, tliat it is some com- - .1 - • » 

parative though negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, are not externally indecorous, 
^nfike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
'^ircece, we see the phallic emblem in the 
lunda pantheon without offence ; and know 
not, until the information he furnished, that 
we are contemplating a symbol whose pro- 
totype is indelicate. The external decency 
of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
their recondite allnsifins are discovered, both 
offer evidence favourable to the moral deli- 
cacy of the hindu character. Temples are 
Bsvertheless oommonly to be seen on which 
ue represented, in statues tflmostof life size, 
fignres which only the mind of man in all 
iUi coxruptness and wickednsM ooold eon- 



great progress in the mathematical sciences, 
they speculated profoundly in the mysteries 
of man and nature, and they had acquired 
remarkable proficiency in many of the or^ 
namental uud useful arts of life. In short, 
whstever defects may be justly attributed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, as 
contrasted with the same proofs of civiliza- 
tion in modern Europe, the hindus were in 
all these respects quite as civilized as any 
of the most civilised nations of the ancient 
world, and in as early tiroes as any of which 
rtcords or tradition remain.' In tho re-as- 
cendancy of bralimauism after the overthrow 
of buddhism, the prime defect cit wbidi was 
a want of knowledge of the true God and to 
which was subsequently added a relic wor, 
ship and an over-fondness for asceticism. 
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ihc writeni wlio «re now ropanled hy <lio 
liiixlns fts nutliovitios iiiti-oducofl tlie out- 
laf^ooiiH matters, wliioh at tlie present, day 
are t.lie shame and cfegT«dAtion of the fol- 
lowers of tliia extraordinary fnitli. Mnjor 
Moor observe-5 tlint, witli a littl. aU. tution, 
the first, part of .Tuvcnsil's tilro«Mii li hulire, 
b.'«j:iiiiuiig 'Quia iioscit,'^ might be applied 
to "the teachera of hiiidnism as now aeeu, MR 
IjuDpilv HS to the Egyptians, the objecte of 
Jii'vcijal's fieverily, an. I tliP f..llo\ving is 
Major Moor*8 modiUcatiou of Oweu's para- 
phrase: 

Who knows not tliat thcre'n nothinRvile nor odd, 
Which brain sick hralimans turn not to a j?od ? 
S.»ni<< of thnn.' blockhcnda balls and cows adore; 
Fifth, reptile*, birds, and snnkrs, bs inany nu>re. 
A lonjf taird apo some snppHnnts admire, 

phni.t a god the aire: 
One race a god tifvll-in;in lialf-fi><h rorcre, 
Others to onsiphtly moieties ndhow : 
Hosts to .a Rtniio's hi^h deity bend down. 
While otht-rs sticks with adoration crown; 
NaT Tei?etable8 here hold rank diviiu - 
Oti' leoks or nmshrooTna 'tis profane £0 duie. 
Oh, holy nation wlierc tlie gardetM bear 
A crop of gods througbont fchq tedioui year ? 

It Um been remarked that the characters 
of many of tlie liindu d.-ities, are fniiitly 
indicated by tlie term immoral. Every thing 
that is f^ross and sensual ujid wron^ is U> be 
found a* ordinary acts of their deititiB and 
ibe foHowers of these faitlis present the ex- 
traordinary Rpectftcle of a people with pnrcr 
Jives than is to be found in the idolatrous or 
(lemonolatrous syRtems of religion which 
they follow. In tlietr domeetio lives, they 
are gentle, not aggressive, modent, reverent, 
respecters of authority, tempornl niid Rpiri. 
tual : desirons of knowled^'e, seekers of the 
truth, patient under mental or bodily labour, 
diligent in their oallings, temperate and 
ohsste, living with one wife though Inndu 
law permits a plnrality, amongst the entire 
hindu races, offences ugain.st the person are 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the proUigacy of great towns and it 
is only amidst the license of the temples 
that gross poligamy is common, and is even 
there confined to the habitues of the shrines. 

Posiiiou and rcli'jion of Jiindu Women.— 
A great defect in their social system seems 
to be thenneqnal conditions of the sexes. In 
European househnlds there is almost as lit- 
tle real mixing,' of ditlereut grades of society 
as occurs amongst the difTerenfc castes of 
India. But among the hindns, although 
tbeir creed permits the women to attain 
heaven on their demise, so long as they are 
here on earth, whatever secret influence a 
wife may have, it is not shown to the oom- 
uunity. Specnlative as ar© the entire 
braUnunical poptalalionsi and to alai^^ex- 

m 



tent mIko rdl flio j-nres called hindus, mrj 
of them di ving into the mysteries of ibcir 
theology, except a vedanttst oecanontlW 
rnnke a remark to the women of his hoQ.<e- 
hold as to the inutility of woi-shipping Ikir 
ordinary imapes, the hindu wife Im."! little 
or no instruction in i-eligion, anJ takes to 
]iart in all that array of ceremonial irhicb 
occupies so ranch of the daily time ot a 
hindn, particularly if religious. The liit <b 
prays niorninfr, noon and night, a s'-r.^*- 
what long praver. Tiie wife's pnijer, if 
she pray at all, is very short, a stirs wwDin 
merely mentioning the name of her deity in 
the three words O'm ! nama Saiva, Ihui' 
name of Siva. Amonirst the snmrtlia hraii- 
mans, and mad'hava sect of vaisbuav^s 
each household keeps a toisi plant in the 
middle of its little part<^rre or court ytrd. 
A small p^deRtal is elected, in the liollowfd 
centre of wliich the plant is placed. D»il^ 
the women of the house resort to it, circie 
* pradatohansm * and prostrate tliemielvts 
six times before it, pour water over, and 
then stand in cjr heforo it, pray to Lik^'- 
mi. A similar worshiji (o the pipnl ti« 
witli a sculptured cobra at its foot, is offer- 
ed, both by men and women, to whom tff- 
spring have not been given. This pipa' tn« 
is always on the bank of a tank, in which tie 
devotees bathe dressed in a silk ganneiit 
used only when performing sacred ritei ^ 
prayer of tlio brahman of every csitoi" 
sect includes the gaitri, an address toibf^^ 

Ciisfe. — A great object with hiifii^ 
general i.'^. to preserve their social pO'VUjJi 
in caRt4). Tile divisions and sub-diviaoB* 
of their different castes are very n«"^' 
ous, — the sudra are said to have nearly 
fifty, but with nil hindns purity of ca>te 
is held of the highest consequence. Yel itj 
loss may be caused by various means. 

The -division into castes or seels of tbe 
races whom we style hindns was known to 
the Greeks and scerns to have been cur.y 
known to the Arabs. The Grecian autlu^ 
on the authority of MegastJienes, difiW 
the tiibos into seven, arfd Ibn KhnrdBdM 
(oWit A. D. ) an officer of the khal f» 
also arranges them into seven classes, ^ 
the occupations attribated to them, 
diil'wrcnt. 

OrtAtuOhun, 



ClasB 
1. 
S* 

3. 

4- 



6- 
7- 



I'biloNoplicrri 

dnstendo 

men. 

Shcplierd-i k 

nunttTs- 
Art ftccTi A 
Merchants- 

WBrrinr«- 
Inspector*- 
Counsellore 
* AaasMon* 



Dcodnms* I Axi^sa 

linsliMid- iBvdiaikl- 
uen. I nam- ^ ^ 

Sfaepbetds 4 Bbcpimds 4; 
Cowharda> ' 



Wsrriora. 

Inspoctom 
CounMllora 

a. 



Ci 

Arltflccfs, 



Warrior*- 
Inspaeloie- 
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Iba FChardftdbas' first name is unknown. 
By th(3 others seems to iudicatt' t he Hrali- 
luan, Kshatrya, 8udi*H, Vaisya, the Cbuu- 
dilfttad Jnf^gien.'^EUiuVs Huloria»*s p, 18. 

Dr. Culdvvell tells ns that in all ordinary 
cases where ilieijitlinate chil(iren are born, 
it there be no f^reat disparity in rank or 
cobte b«lweea the pareuto, ihe child tako» 
tittfcofthetwopareute whieh is the lower 
Whira oonddenible dispariqr exists and 
partical&rly when the woman is of the 
lii^her rank, as for insUinee wlieu a biph 
ckiU) wouiau or even a woiuau belonging to 
tb« Buddliiig OMfeeSy has formed an intimacy 
with a Pariar man, ihe mother either pro- 
cures abortion or comniita sutoide. The 
eiiild never sees the light. 

Aim. — Dr. Caldwell adds that alras- 
giiukg is expressly enjoined by the brah- 
•IsmmI religion, as oonferring merit 
and power over tlie unseen world, not 
for compassion or brotherly love, or for 
doing XLS we would be done by. 

Inner belief. — The brahminiol helieyer 
is panctiliously alive to his religion as 
a system of observances, — he never for- 
gets his ablutionH, his holy ashes, or 
tiif of the thousand and one ceramouies 
vbieh mnctify his domestio life, bat ordi- 
narily be has not the smallest belief in the 
flivinities whom he so i l'iborat(?ly worships. 
U&iieven forward to tell you that he is not 
udall>witted as to believe that any of them 
niit. 

Foo<i ami riK)Lla<j and hospUaJiUy^'^hike 
^'■■it of the bulk t)t the human race, ihe 
W ol' the hiudus i.s obtained from tbu 
^r«gieteble kingdom. But with the hindu, 
fje kdherenoe to this kind of diet forms part 
of their religions belief. Unlike the Hebrews 
(lJ»'ut. cli. xiv. Lev. xvii.) or the niahome- 
<JAni^ to whom only certain creatures were 
Striudden, several brahminical tribes do not 
tooob sainial food at all, and no hindu of the 
four great castes atn partiko of the flesh 
' i the OOW mtioU less avow that ho bad so 
'•' ne. They also reijuiro their food to be 
p[>^^[»ared by people of their own or a higher 
CH»t«, or, in their di'ead of pollution, even by 
liieir own hands. With somo sects this 
drtaj is carried to such an e.ttent that they 
^liut permit any unccmverted eye to see 
them cooking, and if accidentally overlooked 
viU bury or give away the materials under 
ff pirafion, however hungry they be. Many 
ln'"i!is likewi.-Ne cook wiibin a sacred circle, 
ttd it' auy lower ctiste or no-custe person 
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or fomale relatiojis, who do not presume to 
eat until their husbands have tinished. They 
eat oti' metal dislies, of gold or silver or brass, 
— bnt tbe ordinary platter is made of leaves 
of the plantain, banyan^ lotnSy or palasa, 
piimed toj^ether with g-rass st>alks in the 
form of a disb. These aire sold in every 
bazaar. They ai*e employed to ensure safety 
from pollution, being thrown away after tlw 
meal. There is a con tinned stream of their 
hospitality saoli as it. is, but no one caste 
will eat with another, and at meals each 
bruhmau sits with his own leafy platter 
apart from his neighbour to prevent the 
possibility of even accidental pollution by 
liis own food touehin-^ tliat of another, or 
vice versa. Where sucii strinf^cucy exists as 
regards people of their own faith, their asso- 
ciating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of coarse an impossibility. These remarks 
apply to the hiudus in general ; but tho 
members of matiy of their reformed sects, 
eat with each other, without regard to for- 
mer distinctions. In like manner, as follow- 
ers of one faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the Prasad'ham or food which ha.s 
been previously presented to a deity, and it 
is probably the distribution of this, in tem- 
ples, a8„ for instance aaaoally, at Jaganath, 
that has given rise to tho idea that at this 
pla<!e all castes of hindns eat together. A 
hindu in general eats twice daily, in the fore- 
noon and after sunset. But a brahman wi- 
dow eats only once daily, at noon. The food 
of the hindus along the sea-boar4 of India), 
i>? rice, partafcen of with vegetable curries or 
pickles us condiments. In the higher lamU 
of the interior and iu tbe more northern por- 
tions of India, the pnlses, and millets, with 
wheat and maize, are the articles iu common 
use in the form of cakes. Tho prior pro- 
cesses which iu Europe fall to tbe miller and 
the baker, are got through in the hindu 
household. The pestlo and mortar is with 
hindu families a very important domestic 
implement, and few are without it. Tho 
mortar is generally of stone, — but often i\ 
log of wood, the lower i>art shaped like an 
hour glass stand, and in the upper is a coni- 
cal cavity of tho contents of about two gal- 
lons. The pestle is (»f hard wood, alwutfour 
feet lonu;, and two inche:i iu diameter, with 
the ends tipped or ferralfed with iron, to 
prevent their splitting or wearing. It is 
usual for two wotncn, to whose lot beating 
rico out of the husks, and sijnilar domestic 
operations, geuerally fall, to work together; 



ttiter it, the oooking is suspended and the | the pestle is rusod perpendicularly by the 

article destroyed. Many hindus oat their right hand of one, and as it fulls is caught by 



the riulit liand of the 



'ij'^al.s dressed iu silk clothes, used only tor 

Mcrod ritei,~aud waited on by their wives ] ic quitting it iu its fall 
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their right hands, they use the left, relieving j when their Scythian, Arian and Babyloniaa 

tluMii. A sonj; is frequently channtod duriiH^ forefathers poured into India. They are 



tiiu work. The stone roiii, so often alluded 
to in the Old ttnd New TeetameDt, oonsiating 
of two flat stones worked by one or two wo- 
men, is in use in every honse. The religi- 
OU8 restriction to vegernble diet is doubtless 
of baddhist origin, liuddhuim had the ef- 
feot of inspiring a great respect for life, and 
all orthodox hiudas regard the inviolability 
of life as the most sacred of laws. In what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may bo prac- 
tised by any portion oi these people such are 
directly opposed, not only to the inflnenoe 
and example of the brahmans, but to the 
practice of the immense majority of the more 
cultivated and the^hi^^lief castes. Myriads of 
Lindas have lived and died without every 
parlidcing of animal fbod, and amongst the 
imdd'histical Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their 
priesta never partake of btale food lest living 
creatnretf should ha^e arisen in it, keeping a 
cloth over their months lestaninsect nneon- 
sciously enter, and they walk with a small soft 
broom in hand with whicli they gent!}' sweep 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. 
With all this, there is ooossionalljr witness* 
ed amongst some one or other of the races 
following hitiduisni, an apathy and indiffer- 
ence as to the ])rest'rvation of tlio lives of 
their fellow creatures, which Kuropeans 
Ihil to nnderstand. An instanoe of this is 
described as having occurred in 1820, at the 
fair jit lliirdwar, in which seven hundred 



assuredly as varied in origin as are the ht- 
diaa tribes of Korth Amerioa, and sie nuk- 
ed with as Taried moral and phyiicil q«ili> 

ties. 

Dregs and Cloth ouj. The dress oi 
hii|da men is of white maslin or 
oofeton doth, and their npper ml 
is now generally Bcwi d. The under gsnmt 
for the lower part of the body, the do wsti" 
or dhoti, is a loose uui^ewed wrapper. 
Women of all classes wear uusewed wrappen 
of green, red or yellow oolored eottos, edj^ 
with silk or gold embroiderj, and a bod^ 
of cotton or silk. 

Scalp-lock. All hindns retain only the 
tuft of hair on the crown of their beidi, 
which is familiar to Baropeans fimn tbspio* 
tares and descript ions of the IndisBS d 
Xorth America jis the scalp-tuft, the mW 
glorious tropby, if not the sole reward d 
their victor. The hindu practice of wearing 
this scalping t^a, Shik'ha, 8mu; d*Ziti 
Tel; Kudimai, Tarn ; was doubtless brought 
wit 1i tliem from Scythia ; for like the Indians 
of North America, the Scythians eleaoedtlie 
scalp and hung it to their borsas bridhi- 
The decalvare of the ancient (tonsBi, va« 
nothing other tlian the scalping ineDtiosd 
in the laws of the Visigoths, capillos et c9- 
tern detrahere. According to the annali ei 
Flude, the Franks still scalped about tk 
year 879, and also the Anglo- oazons. 

Titles. — Amongst the honorific sodil (lis- 
tinctiotis of the hindus, is that of Ach»rj»* 



persons are stat<?d to have lost their lives. It religious teacher, properly a brahman f 
was calciilated that not less that two millions 
of people had assembled on the occasion, 
when, at the opening of the fair, the rnsh 
was so great towards the steps of the bathing- 
place as to cause this melancholy catas- 
trophe. Dreadful as it was, the exertions 
of the British officers only prevented its be- 
ing infinitely greater. An evewitucss re- 
marked t hat the brahmans lookcil on not 
only with apathy, but with joy depicted in 
their countenances ; and women, at a short 
distance^ were bathing in other parte ci the 
sacred water, with as much indifference as 
if the utmost serenity prevailed around them. 
After the fair the roads for miles round 
Hnrdwar were strewed with dead bodies of 
men, women, horses, camels, and dogs.— 
Differences explained. — The difficulties 
experienced in explaining the seeming con- 
tradictions in the character of these reli- 

g'oniste are greatly overcome by remember- 
g that though nominally of one faith, they 
are sprung from many races which continue 
as distinct and separi^ed from each other, as 



iustructs the brahman, kshatriya and vai»p 
religions stndento of tiieVedas, bat in nse as 
relating to any religions instmctor. In the 
south of India, the term is applied to tbf bead 
of a religious society, equivalent totheilalwio* 
of Hindustan and the Panda or head pii^ i 
of a temple. Bat it is assomed also by bn^ 
mans engaged in secular pursuits, bv rsr- 
penters, artisans and amongst the Ushnir i 
tuH, by cooks. | 
Lewming and Booke.—TYi^ Mahsbhsnti 
and Bamayana books are the national tn>^| 
suriea of the traditions and legends of th? 
hindns, and contain all that has been preserv- 
ed of \'edic ideas and institutions as well ^ 
the expression of that later Brahmiiutti| 
system, which forms the basis of the ei i 
isting religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying more or less througboB^ 
the entire body of hindn literature. ^ 
Mahabhaiata is the source of all t^P^ 
nas. It is the Parana properly so 
The Bharata war relates to the period of 
Aryan invasion, when the inTftd^s ^ 
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fMobed the upper courses of the Jumna and 
Gan^. The RamayHua refers to a period 
when aa Aryan empire had been established 
in Oadh, and when Yedic rites and institn- 
tioiis had been established in tho Tery 
lieart of Hindnstan. The Veda arc reli- 
gious books of thfl hindus of which 
the Big Veda, Yajur Veda, Sam a Veda and 
AthsmVeda are deemed Snspiredand re> 
garded as canonical. But the term in nine 
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mahomcdans ruled, hindus were oppressed — 
under the British, all creeds has met with 
equal justice. — Cuuuiiu/Iuiin's JihiUa Topes. 
OhwaUer Bwum'M BgypVtvlae^ in Ufiiwnal 

History. Dr. CaldxoeW* (fomparat'tve Gratn" 
viaralso Tinnerelly Shannrit ; Vvjne's Trarri<i ; 
Moorttlliniht Piinfhefm. Coh'mti ii'n Mythology 
of UteHindiis.l'roJoisor H. H. WiUoii- in Royal 
AnaJtic Sooiebf*» TramaetiefnB. CdlcnUa JBe- 
vietc, Norlh British Rrview. Mr. Hodgson in 



apph'cvl to Rcientific works as Aynr Veda, ' Bengal Asiatic Society*s Jmnvnl. Slravge^s 



Bhil 

Attar and Rangrez 
^VASttr (brazier) 

BUckrauth - 

Tiil« . 

Soldkr - 

Teli 

Brragi - • 
JiUniar 



the art of medicine ; scieTicc of life ; PVianur 
Veda, the art of war (the bow) Gaudhurba 
Yada, tbe seienoe of arasio. Besides these 
•re sereral series of ancient books, the Tips* 
Veds, the Upanishad, the Punmn, tVc. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
videly diffused, but tho.se who cannot write 
ue trsds-matfcs aa their sign manual, of 
which the fdlowing may be mentioned ; 
•Mang - - A daffra. 

Dhcr • - A staff. 

Cupenter - - Chisel or kikra. 
Barber ^ • Looking glass. 

Shopkeeper or Bakal - A balanoe. 
Dhangar - - Scissors. 

Gardeoer - - Kurpi. 
Butjaa • - Spear. 

Kdi, Bsmnai, and 

• Bow and arrow. 

- Joli. 

- Tulai. 

- A plough. 

• A hammer. 

- Anvil. 

- Leather knifo or Kapi. 

- Yard measure. 

- Dagger. 

- Sa^l Pnr. 

- Forceps. 

• Cburi or braccloLs. 

Ai^oratlons — The races following hindn- 
and the converts from amongst them to 
ttahomedanism and the Sikh faith are, almost 
«xclQmv«ly, the owners «nd tillers of the 
^oil of India, and as agriei|ltoriste,ia north- 
t'rn India, are in villago proprietory com- 
"lunities: those of Central India, are village 
proprietors; and those of western and 
^^Qtbtm India are ryots or koldera imder 
Ooremment. 

The entire banking interests in India, mo- 
nied men and capitalist class, smalior mer- 
^'Uati, traders and carriers, prefer British 
i^le- Hindoos are settled for merchandise in 
Arabia, all through Persia and Turkistan, 
they are in Astrachan, in the southern pro- 
vinces of Rnssia and even as far as Moscow. 

^UgiouB Wftrhf. — ^In Iadi% during t he time 
history is extant, if the dominan|) power 
eere hindn, auhomedans were molceted, if 
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nindu Law. Lntharns Deecrijttii^' Ethntdogy. 
Broivns Tdugu Dictionary. Abbe DonunecJis 
DeterttofNor^Amertea. 8vrJ.E.TmMm£t 

Ceylon. ELlud't 8iip}demrnht,y Glossary. 
Wibvns Glossary, Wheeler's MahaJjarala 
Wheele/s lutmayann. Wheeler's Tranels of a 

Hindoo. KllioVs Jlidory of India. 

HlNDUAUCHr' Pees. Cucurbita ci- 
trnllnn. 

HIXDUBA^ HiNP. Cichorium intibuF. 
HINDU KrSH, written also Hindoo 
Cush, a name of tlie Koncnlun chain, 
called by the historian of Alexander 
the Indian Oaneasns, also Paropemi* 
sns. The Hindu Coosh is rcmakable for itd 
mass and cUvntion. Viewed from the 
Koushan j»HHS, distant ton miles south, its 
appearance is very sublime. The outline is 
serrated, being crowned by a snooession of 
lofty peaks, with, sides often porpendienlar» 
and it is wrapped in a perpetual covering of 
snow, in all parts not too 8teep to admit of 
its lying, llamboldt regards it as the meet 
striking phenomenon amongst all the monn- 
tain>rangefl of the old world. He consi- 
ders that it may be tnvced from Taurus, in 
Asia-Minor, across Persia, then, in the 
Huzarah mountains, to Hindu Coosh, and 
to the frontier of China, and that it is dis- 
tinct firom the Himalaya. The two ranges 
are physically discriminatod by the dejffes- 
sion down which the Indus flows. 

The Hindoo Koosh, Kouenlun or Moos 
Tagh are ahont 850 miles long, from Kara- 
korum, in lat. 35*, long. 77* ; to Bamiaa, 
lat. 84^ 50', long. 67° 48'. 

Hindoo.Koo8h35 = 40\ 60° 50',2l ,000feet. 
Snmmit N. of Jellalabad, 20,248 ft. 
Konsbaa Ptas, 16,200 ft. 
Khawak Pass, 1 3,200 ft. 
Akrnbat, 10,200 feet. 
The Larana mountains in 35* 20', 62'' 54', 
are abont 60 miles from N. £. to S. W., 
dividing the valley of Sawat from that of 
Panjkora ; and the Lasspissor mountains, S. 
of and subordinate to, Hindoo-Koosh, about 
60 mdes from E. to W., L. 36° and L. 70"" are 
little known. 

The limit of perpetual Know on sonth 
slope (lat. 37 " ), is 17,000 A. The most re- 
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markable featnre of t1i6 Hindn-Kush is 
that on tlie south it sapporta the plains of 
Kabool and Koh-l)aniaim 6,000 to 7000 ft. ; 
■while to the north lies the low ti-ai^t of Tur- 
kestan. Eoondoos town, distiuit in a direct 
line 80 miles north of Hindoo-Koosh, is only 
900 ft. nhovo thft sea. The Hindu-Knsh 
is a diHtiiict mountain system, its parallelism 
being from S. W. to N. E., while that of 
tlw' Himalaya is from S. B. to N. W. 

The country between the Safed Koh and 
Hindoo-Koosh is hilly; breadtli about 20 m. 
It ia dividetl into a aeries ol" plains by cross 
■ ranges (Khyber, Kurkntcha, &<r.,) which 
pass between the Safed- Koh and. the outer 
ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh. These plains 
are prpnerally barren and stony, and have a 
slope from E. to W. The Kabool river, 
which flows through them has to make its 
way by narrow passages. 

Pastet of tJie Hindu Kmh, Lt. Wood, 
in hia jonrney to the Oxns. names only four. 
Three of these are reached from Kabal 
through the valley of Koh-Daman north of 



From Umraz are three bad panes, Sbn, 

Urza, Yatiraak. 

Bazarak. This quits the Panjsliir nt tb-:- 
village of that name, tweut}'-eight aoda 
half miles from the month of the TtUey, tnd 
deacends npon Khinjan on the Asdaiib 
River, 

Shatpal. This starts from Gulbabsrat 
the entrance to Panjshir Vallev, and join} 
the Bazaiak road on the other hide it 
Kishnabad or Kishtabad, tweuty-soe whi 
from Khinjan. 

Pauei/rom Ohor^and, 

Enshan. This is the pass whieh leidi 

close under the great peak .<ipeeisUj know 
as Hindu Kush. It starts from a point in 
the Ghorband valley about ten nnl»» from 
Tntan Dara. Kuahan h'es some milee cp 
the pass. It descends npon Khiigaa Cka 
tlie two laat^ wh icli i t probably reoeiTM le* 
fore renchino; tliat place. 

Gwalian. Thia Itaves the valley some 
twentv miles from Tatau Dara. It deMCsdi 



that city, and diverge from eaoh other near I npon Gosaa on the Anderab river:. 

y * J ^ j> • 1 • ' ■■■■ • « 



Charekar: viz., the pass of Panjshir or 
ICbawak, the Pass of F'arwan, and the Pass 
of Ghorband ; bat each of these in fact re- 
presents a group of several routes over the 
mountains. The fourth that he mentions is 
the Pjisa of Hajjiyak lying much further 
weat, passinj^ by Baraian, and usually, in 
modern times at least, approached from Kabul 
by the road running west from that city by 
Rustam Khail, sonth of the oflSihoots of the 
Indian Caucasus called the Pngman Bange 
and Kohistan of Kabul. 

If we turn to saltan Baber we iiud the 
• nnmber of paesee raised to seven. Those 
which ho names are three leadinpf out of the 
Panjahir valley, viz. (1) Khawak, (2 ) Tul, 
(3)Bazarak ; t,hen(4) the J'ass of Parwan ; 
and three described aa in Ghorband, viz. (5) 
Yangi Xnli or the "New Road." (6) Kip- 
chah, and (7) Shibrtn. 

As Hitter understands this list it doeS not 
include the Hajjiyak at all. 

Pasties from Pfivj>thir. 

Pass of Anjuman. Thia ia a paas start- 
ing from Paryan near the hm of the 
Panjahir Valley and crossing into Badakh- 

shan direct. 

Khawak Pass, at tlic very head of the 
PsDjsbir Valley, Grossing to the Valley of 
Anderab, whidh it descends to the town of 
that name. 

Tul This is a loop line to the Kha- 
wak Pass. 

Zarya ascends from Safed Chir on the 
Panjshir river, some six miles below Tnl, and 
joins the last pass just before reaching Sirab. 



Gwazyar. This paaa leavea the rsifj" 
near the ruins of the old town of Ghorbfind, 
some twenty-four and a half miles fro* 
Tutan Dara. It leads to Kilagai, s loal 
town on the road from Khinjan, to Bigh* 
Ian and Kunduz. 

Char Darya. This paaa leaves theva.'W 
at about, twenty-ninn miles from T«aB 
Dara, and descends upon Ghori, a 
able town. It ia passable for 
every description. 

From tliis the road jyocq on aloop 
valley of Ghorband, throwini^ ofi oneort^ 
minor passes, and eventually joins 
yak road at the mins of Zohak nearBiDuia 
The pass of Hajjiyak or Bamian. 

Shibrtu. 

Abdereh, for which the only authority ^ 
the Ayin Akbari. The two last sre heycd 
the limits to which the name, Hiada Ku* 

is applied. 

Of these pasFPs Hnjjiynk was thnt crosf*-^ 
by Burnes, on his celebrated joumej, ^ 
first European traveller who saw and ^ 
oribed the great rock idols of Bamiui : it 
was also that crossed by Wood on his joiirreT 
north- ward to the Ox us. It was probably 
by this pass that Cbinghis crossed, fur tb« 
siege of Bamian was one of tfae eveirfa ef 
cnrapaign in theae regions : and by itBi** 
Thsang travelled to India. 

The pass of Chardarya was crofise<l b* 
Aurungzib. The pass of Salulang wsi jj' 
tempted by Capt. Wood, bntnnsnwDeaW 
owing |o the lateness of the 
on hw expedition into India 



TimtiT 
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Hlndn Kmh by the pass of Tul. anrl return- ! live state of Rewah in Cenfral India, also 
ed by that of Shibrta. Tlie Khawak pass the districts of Mir/.aporp. Gli!»7.ipnr, arul 
wM crossed by Wood and Lord on their | Gornckpnr belonging to the !North West 
return from the Ox us. By this pass or one ^ Provinces. 

From the CKmnpaminr district as far east 
as the Bhootan Dooavs. tlic Himalaya range, 
runuinpr tlironph the indt-pondent states of 
Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet imd Hlmtan, form its 
northern boundary. Furtlier east, along 
the northern frontier honndaxy of Anpam, 



«fiti branches, Ihn Batata had oroesed five 

liUT.dred years before ; and one of the passes 
into the Panjshir VHllev seems (o liave been 
cros^sed by Friar OJoric on his return to 
Karope. Hiwen Thsang also returneei by 
l^ngsihir and Anderab on his way to China. 
-Yttle Caihaij, II. p. 59.3; 596. Burfon'a 
S'luk, ii, 274, Moy€d Sanitary Oommi$iion 

lilXDUX, a river iu the Buluudsliahr 
iiikriei of the N. W. provinces pasring 
Selinranpoor fort rnnnitig past Nongawa- 
21 miles from Meernt. 

HINDUSTAN includes Bahar, Ondh, 
Bijpntana and Malwa. Hindustivn, Bengal 
proper, the N. -W. Provinoes and Onde, the 
Panjab and Sind, with part of the adjoining 
cesert conntry form a c^reat semi-cirenlar 
piain, in whicli there la no place of ret uge for 
nnains of original races ; in all these coun- 
tries the modem races live together as one 
wpial whole. Thronghont Central and Penin- 
sa'ar InHia. the moat open plains and iinonl- 
timed parts are similarly inhabited, but there 
ttt SGsttered abont over every province, 
Irin uid jangle, giving cover to aboriginal 
Iribes, who hold themselves aloof from the 



lies a trflct inhabited by the Akha, DoHa, 
Min, Mishmi and other wild tribes : aloni^ 
its eastern frontier lies a part of the inde- 
pendent province of l^ormah, below that is 
the Monnipore state : still lower are varions 
hill tribes, the Na^, Looshai, Khyen, Mikir, 
t^c, and at its extreme south east is British 
Burmah, (on the south of Chitagong, 
which is the south east«rn district of the Ben> 
gal province,) and' the Akyab district of 
A rakan . Between Chitagong and Orissais the 
Bay of Reiical 

On the Houtliwest of Orissa, is Ganjam in 
the Madras Presidency ; on its west, are the 
Tributary Kahal estates and also the Snm- 
bnlpore and Belaepore distriote of the Cen- 
tral Province?*. 

The population of Bengal is supposed to he 
near 60,000,000. About two-thirds of its 
popnhitimi profess hindnism, in its varions 



sects, and about one- third are mahomedans, 
|i«ieral population and are very different in i with a small number of christians, and incln- 
l^gnage, roannei*s and other particulars, j siye of the hill tribes on its S. W., West, 
Atlmown to Europe, Hindnstan k a term i Northern and N. Eastern borders. Many of the 
*Fptiedto British India generally. To the higher caste hindus are recognised as former 
P*«jple of British India, however, and to immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk 
Knropeaus in India, the name is re- ' of the mahomedans is obscure. Calcutta, tlie 
ithctcd to that part of India, which lies . capital, contains about 3r7,l'24 inhabitants, 
^•*»«en the Himalaya and tlie Vindhya amongst whom are many foreigners, via. : 



nonntting. Bat, in considering the ethno> Europeans, 

Kin! rf'latinns of India, tlie countries from t Indo-Euro- 

hidns and west of the five rivers of the 
^j*b, soath easterly to the mouths of the 
^gts, have been so often and so Umg in 
'^c- occupation of so many different races, 
w!:oso frao-monts are found in larjj'er or 



peans, 
Greeks, 
Armeniint, 

Jews, 



11,224 

U,086 
30 
708 

6,851 



Asii^os, 1,441 

Parsees, 98 
Africans, 63 
Chinese, AO^ 
Hindoos, 239,190 
Mahomedans 1 13f069 



Central Tlindugian, or Central India, was 

cv portions spattered thronr^hont the the Madhya-dcsa, of the aucieut Aryans, 



^^yn indicated, that it will bo well to 
*itM» the ooonpants of Central Ladia, 
Hajpoftuiah, Benjrnj, Ondh, the N. W. Pro- 

^•incps, and the Punjab, as inhiibitnnts of 

^hDdastaa, amoontiog to 136 millions of 
people. 

>a9sl,isapoHtica] divisicnof British In- 

comprising Bengal Proper, Behar, Oris- 
* mclndinfr the tributary Mahyls, As.sam, 
vhota Nagpore, and the native stat<s of 
Hill Tipperah and Cooch Behar. it ex- 
tends fimn the Meridian 82® to 97"* E. Ion. 
"nd hes within the parallels of 10' iO' and 

10' N. laL On its N. West is the na- 



the middle region of Aryavarta, the Arya 
country. In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, 
the Aniarakosba, the ancient bonndariea of 

it are thus defined — 

*' Ariavartaha punia bhurai hi 
Aiad'hiam Vindhya Uimava yoho. 
«. e. the Arian oonntiy, the sacred land 
(lies^ between the Vindhya and Himalaya,*' 
in this way indicntint;^ both the rulinof race 
and tlie boundaries of the country held l>v 
them, ut the time that Amara Siuha wroto 
the Amarakosha. The first known dynasty 
was the Bharata, so called from the first 
king Bharata, and the last of the dynasty 
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was Samvarama, who was driven woBiward 
by the Panchala of Cauoaj B. C. 589. The 
Bbarata kingdom aeems to haVa bsen Mtab- 
Kshed between B. G. 2,600 to B. C. a,200. 

Central India, \h a tnble-Iand of nncqnal snr- 
face, from 1,500 to *2,500 feet above the sea, 
bounded by the Aravalli monntams on the 
west, uid those of the Yindhyaon the south, 
supported on the east by a lower range in 
Bundelcund, and sloping gradnally ou the 
north cask into the basin of the Ganges. It 
ia a diversified bat fertile tract. ThePatar^ 
or plateau of Ceatrat Lndia, is distioot from 
theVuidbya to the sonth and the Aravalli to 
the west, and its underlying^ rock is trap. 
Amvalli mfians the refuge of strength, and 
these hills have aSbrded protection to the 
most ancient soTereign raoe in the east or 
west — the ancient stock of the SuryaYansa, 
the Heliadee of India, or children of the son, 
the princes of Mewar, who, when pressed, 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only 
to issne again when occasion offered. The 
Av«Talli hills are connected bj lower 
laoges with the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Ouzo- 
rnt, and stretch nortiiwardstoa considerable 
distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi, forming the division between the 
<losert on the west and the cntral table- 
land. It would be more correct to say the 
level of the desert, for the south eastern 
portion , inolnding Jodpnr, is a fertile conn- 
try. Amarkantak, a great platean, forms 
tbe watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, 
.rohlUn, and Nei biulda. The rivers, thongli 
lar^e and lull of water even half way from 
their months are very irregular in the slopes 
of tbeirbeds, and are disturbed by frequent 
rapids, ro that, owing to these impediments, 
incrciised still further bv the rocky chanic- 
ter of the river beds or their banks, naviga- 
tion is limited for the most part to the lower 
portions of their coarse. Many parts of 
Central In<Ha are covered with dense jungle. 

The Centml India of the British Indian 
Government, however, is a political divinion, 
under the care of a political agent. It has 
an area of 83,600 square miles, wit.h a popn* 
Jation of 7/570,000 and a revenue of 2,61 2,600. 
In this priliticHl division, there are 71 feuda- 
tory or mediated chieli, of whom 4 are Mah. 
ntta» 7 are mahomedans, 1 7 are Bondein, 33 
are Bsjpodt, six are brahman, and 4 belong 
to other racofl. Of these, six are feudatory 
states, Gwalior, lodore, Bliop.il, Dhar, Dewas 
and Jowrah, but the 71 star^ are as under: 

labors ItsfulMioy, Indore, Dewas, BaglL 

Gwalior Agency, Gwalior. 

Bhopal Aqencij, Bhopal, Rajgurh, Xnrsin- 
gurh, KilchiporOfKoorwai; Maksoodingurh ; 
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Maliomedgnrh, Basodd, Patharee: Lutvi^ 
Gwalior districts ; Seroiijc. 

Bheel Agency, Dhar, Jhabooa, AH Biypoie, 
Jobnt ; Motwarh ; Indore^ and Gwshor^ 
trict, British Pei^gunnah of Mnndpoie aid 
State of Bnrwani. 

Western MoUwu Agencij, Jowrah, iUtluu 
and Sillsna. 

Goonah. 

BunAlecundAgenaj, Sohawal,Jigne», Ajjey* 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar, Chirhrr. 
Chntterpore, Dattia, Kotee, Myhere,Nago<i«, 
Oroba, Puuna» Bewab, and Sompthv. 
Of the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bh 
pal, Dhar, Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal acd 
Jowra are under niahomcdan rulere arl 
the rest Mahratta. The petty states boid 
under the immediate gnanuitee of tiieBritat 
Govammenty but have feudal rslatiom will 
one or other of the larger states, aiidoe» 
sionally with more than one. 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis- 
tricts in Central India and Malwa wmki 
in a disorganised state, the mahratta fkiiA 
had parcelled out amoogst themselvee tli« 
possessions of the R^^jpat chiefs and th« 
smaller stateH were all subject t-o SiDdia,Hoi> 
kar or the Pnar, and sometimes to sU dm 
Many of the smaller chiefs had been drim 
from their possessions, and had soagbt 
fuge in the jungles and monntaim *k** 
they robbed or levied " tankhah" orblKi- 
mail from the )ai^ states. Tbess li^ir 
chiefs were twenty four in number iilft<^ 
Malcolm's time. 

Of the feudatory territory, couFisi'i^* 
71 states, supervised by the Central liw»* 
Agency, the bead quarters is Indtm W 
has three grand divisions. The Noiib SiA 
division comprises the native states of B* 
diocundand Ilewah. Tbo Northern diviw* 
consists of the Northern and Central distrieU 
of the Gwalior States. The South Weitdin' 
sion comprises the table-land known in 
dem times as Malwa, though far within tb« 
ancient limits of the province of that naIr^ 
and the submontaue territory between iiw^ 
the Nerbndda, as also a considershls tra4 
south of that river, extending to the K»iid^ 
frontier. The first or N. East division.ext^ '^- 
ing from the Bon^ral Presidency in tbefv-J 
to the Gwalior State in the west, incla<!^ 
Rewah and 35 other states and petty chwf' 
ships. Its area is about 22,400 square inil« 
itB population about 3,170.000 sonls, ftB<i »" 
publ ic revenues a p^gregjtte about Rs. 63.68.C*5^^ 
The 2nd or Northern division extends froaj 
Bnndleennd and the Sanger district sad M 
an area of about 19,505 square miles; i<" 
population i.*? about 1,180,000 soul*!, andii* 
public revenue about finpees 67,^*'-^ 
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jlleordor Sooth Wc3t division j^oes on, 
lestwd, to the Bombay Presidency, and 
cnitaijQS the reniaiader of Gwalior, Holkar's 
jitoM, Bhopal, Dbar and Dewas and other 
LiH iMm. The area of this division is 
pinit 41,700 square mile^, its population 
ikit 3.3-.'0.OOO sonls and its public revenues 
liBQt Rupees 1,30,00,000. The states and 
^tj chiefsbips in Central India, form a 
aiiitieal, and are in a natand, diTision of 
pitish India, and include an area of 83,600 
f^tire miles and a population of 7,670,000. 
tenitoiy is divided tliu:^, — viz. 





Principal 
states. 


Secon- 
dary. 


Hiaor 

and 
Petty. 


TotaL 


...-.tu...... 




2 


• • • 


4 




? 


2 


4 


7 






6 


n 


17 




. 1 


18 


26 


S9 




• • • 


1 


3 


4 




4 


SS 


44 


71 



a total revenue of Rupees 2,61,23.000. 

The desolate ivilds and jungles of 
vestam Sathpnra range, and parts of 
country which extend from them to tlie 
va hills, arc occupied by Bhil tribes, 
abbor field labour ur manual labour of 
kind. 

-Id^ Adjoining this, are the richly 
^krited pisms of Malwa with occasion- 
il Oitervening tracts of hill and jnnp;lo, 
■S the Myhee on the west to Bhilsa 
east, a stretch uf nearly 200 miles, 
pNn the crest of the line of the Yindhya 
vViodifisore and Oomutwarra, a distance 
^i^.'to 120 miles, and oooapied by a thrifty 
tural people. 
'*^ir tract. This is succeeded by the more 
ud jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Se- 
nd KsMhiwarra, with a soanty popo- 

^wiiVi-. Xoith wards, towards Gwalior, 
ptviuitry becomes more open, except on 
^wild border tracts of Kotah, of Bundle- 
till we come to the carefolly cultivated 
fa of Gwalior stretching for a distance of 
ii miles between the Chombnl, Pahooj and 
jj nvers. 

FMtOtfottiid is ruled by the Bundela race, 
(^portion of Bnndleonnd islully and 
P^nctive, forming tlie northern slope of 
'^hk land of the Vindhya. 
^'dh is ruled by the Baghola race. The 
Has of Bewab are fertile ; but the valley 
I<hs8oii0 to the sontb of theKynore 
>^ is desolate. The people are indolent 
i antnutworthy. Though widely different 
<te tespeots, there is one tihairacteristic 
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common to the Baghel of Ilewah, the Bnn- 
dela of Bundlecund and the rnjput of Gwali- 
or and Malwa, a dislike to labour, or service 
away from thmr homes. They generally 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile idaflses, and are regarded as the 
heads of the local society. Many of the 
Rajputs in the states of Central India, give 
themselves up to sloth and the immoderate 
use of opium. 

Malwa and Gwalior are great centres of 
trade. 

In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, 
Oojeiu, Handiporc, Bntiam, Dhar, Jowra, 
Angnr, Neemnoh, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilsa 
are the principal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the mabarajah 
Ilolkar. • 

Gwalior, is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindiah. 

Rajahpuianah Afiencif. Rajputanah stretoh- 
es from 23° 15' to * 30 N. L. and from 
69 0,30' to 78° 15' Iv L, contaming an 
area of 123,000 sq. m., wit h a population es* 
timated at ten millions and includes eigh teen 
principalities, viz. 

I o. jftqg>oo/. 

Hikaneer. 

Kotah 
Korowh'o. 
KiBl>eii;;luir. 
Jeysulmuur. 
Ulwnr. 

2, Jot 

I Dhollporeb 

Mahomedan, 

Toiik. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwar|U 

In Europe, Hindostan is generally under- 
stood to comprise the whole of India, from 
the base of the Himalaya to Cape Comoriu, 
but in India the term is restricted to the 
provinces north of the Nerbudda whilst all 
to the southward fif tliat river, in the penin- 
sula of India, is called theDekhan, or south- 
ern provinces. 

Mssudi mentions that at the time of the 
mahomedan conquest the country about 
Basrah wa^ called Arz-ul-IIind, " The Land 
of Iiuiia." India, however, is supposed to have 
obtained its name from the Indus river, the 
Sin, Sinda or Hinda or Hapta Hinda, the Abu- 
Sin of the Arabs, the first great river met with 
in the route from Europt; and from Western 
and Central Asia. It is true that so far back 

the reign of Darius Hystaspes, B. C. 621, 
the early writers placed Indians on both 
sides of the Indus and made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), embrao- 
iog perhaps the fourteenlsaniMi provinces or 



Mcywar or Oo- 

(Icypore. 
Jeypore. 
Mar war orJodb> 
pore 



Sirohi. 

Doo»>gurpoor, 
Uaufewarah. 

Pt'rt;ib^,'iirh. * 
JhalUwar. 



Bhnrtpore. 
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nations, ennmerated on the NakBh-i-Bnaiom f other peraonificatioiu of spiritoal enslMMa 

aa lyijip between iSogdiaim and the Pun- 
jab and subject to DarijB. But eastward of 
the InduH, the country was always ludia, aud 
thU uame seems to buve been cUietly used 
in the south of Asia for it first occars in the 
Bible, in the lx)ok of Esther (i, 1 ; viii, 9) as 
the limit of the ten-itories of kiiip; Ahasourus 
in the East, as lithiopia was on the we.st ; and ' and divine wors}iij> was reduced to a STsiera 
the nauics are similarly couuected by Hero- i of austerities aud meditatioua upon the So* 
dotns (vii, 9). The term " Hoddu*' nsed preme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this en 
bv the Hebrews in an abbreviation of Houadu : that the brahmius assumed the characterof 



were propitiated with feasts and invoked with 

the hynms of the Rig Veda, and iu wliicli 
muideus selected their liushands in tlie Swav- 
aiuvara aud muuarciis sacriticed the Asvii- 
niedha. In the Brakminic period the Ktial* 
riya feasts were converted into sacrificft» fur 
the atonement of sins a<j:aiust brahminicallaw 



which is itienti(!al with the names of the 
river Indus, for, to the present day, all alon{( 
the coarse of liiat river the letters S. and H. 
are interchanged, and, in the Vendidad, 
tlie Paojab is described as the " ilapta- 
Hindu" and the native form " Sindurt" is 
noticed by Pliny (vi, The India of the 

book of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Hindustan, bnt the country surrounding the 
Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sitid— the 
India which Heroilotus describes (iii. *JH) as 
forming^ part of the Persian emj)ire under 
Darius, aud the India which at a lat-er 
period was conquered by Alexander the 
Grear. The uaute occurs in the inscriptions 
of Persepolis and Xakhbh-i^BustOUl, butnot 
in those of Bi'histun. 

Iu more recent times, also, the term India, 
has been applied by the nations of Europe to 
the localities which they have occupied or with 
which the}' have traded. With the Portu- 
ffuese, the northern part of Hindustan held 
by the Moghul sovereii^us, was styled 
liogor, and Goa and the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula was to thetn India, just as the 
British now desi'/nau; all their po>sessions, 
and as with tlie Dutch, now, India means the 
Java, Sumatra, aud the !Xetheriaud po^ses- 
sions in the Archipelag:o. 

^lost of tlie traffic with India seems to 
liave been by way of the Pt>rsian Gulf and 
the Rod Sea. Tlie Tyriaus est>ablishcd depots 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
course of trade bning through the land of 
the Cnshdi, tlie races in India came to be 
included under the ethnolos^ical title of Cush. 
(6eu. X. 6), and hence the Persian, Chal- 
dean and Arabic version frequently render 
that term by Indiana in. is. xi. 2., xviii., 1 ; 
Jer. xiii. 23 j By the natives, however, Hin- 
dustan, is the terra applied to the whole of that 
central region of northern India, from the 
Punjab on one side to Bengal on the other, 
and froni the Himalaya to the sonthem de- 
clivities of the Satpura range running^ aorosa 
India in about tlie parallel of L. 22 N. 

Religwm chanycs, — The ancient history of 
India shows that there were four great reli- 
gions eras. The Yedie, in which Agni, Indra and 
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a uft eat ecclesiastical hierarc-hy and establish- 
ed that pi ifstly domini(m wliich slill t'x:^ca'* 
over the jiiitids and senses of the bmdus '^1 
India. Thirdly, tfie bndd'hist period, in wbidi 
Sakya Muni appeared, and Fourcbly, Cv 
hrahniiHiCAil rrvivnl durin<_r wh'ch brahmiiu 
abaudoned the worship of their god brahmi. 
and reverti^d to the old nutioual gods ftcd 
heroes of the Vedio Aryans. In tbii (»• 
Vishnu came to be regarded as the So|irsM 
Bt;inp^, and Raniaand Krishna as his incamr 
tions. Tlie countries between Hiuduitaii witi 
China, came to be called the further Indtt, 
or Iiidia Extra-Oangem ; whereas, Hiod « 
India, proper, belonged only to the coafr- 
try of the people called Hindoos; orth/* 
of India Intra-Gan^em. The name 'S u 
ancient as the earliest profane history ixitsA - 
and this may serve^ among many other ia* 
stances, to prove the high antiqailj nf 
Persian language. 

luhahitanU. It is admitted that dnnB?»J' 
ages, either as iniinigi ants or as con<j»f*>' 
the races from the north and west ImW^ 
entering India. How little these haveaoa)^ 
mated may be judged of by mentioning, 
out of 1030 villages, lyintr h»M-e atidti'W 
between the Junma and Sutlej aad 
were under Brittab management in 
there were found to be 41 diffineat (ril^ 
of agrioalturists, of whom may bs iBSBti<ar 
ed— 



.laf. 

(lujar, 
Syetl, 
Sheikli, 
Pathaii, 
Mughl, 



443 Brahroia, 

194 Ktietr, 

109 Raien or 

17 Araieu, 

25 Kunibuf 

S Malee, 

&.Bor, 



I 
I 



28 : Doffhur 
6 Kuial. 

47 Buira^, . 
19 MiacellMWH**-* 



And as a character of the great revolt 
rebellion of 1857 and 1858, it was uhhcr-^ 
that certain classes of villagers attackt-ii aai 
destroyed other classes : — the powerfol bw4 
of a regular government being tempufs"^ 
removed, the ancient antipathies of i^*^ 
once came into play. Dwell in;,' among* 
each other, door to door, but yet 
mLxLug, most of the races ruui»m as 
tinot as when ten, fifteen, twen^, cbirtj, 
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forty and fifty centuries before, they came j India, enjoys two crops during the j'car, one 
to the south, neither eating together nor I called the khureef, or rain crop, sown in 
irermarrjing. it iii thib tscpaiii ting system June, aud reaped iu October, the other sown 
wbieh MB kept the atocks of Arian and in October, and reaped in March and April, 
Tiiranian races of India pure. On the | called the rubbee or cold wealhef^ crop. The 

latter, embracing the months Avhich ap- 
proxinnite in temperature to that of the 
season of culiivatiou iu colder couutries, 
eorrenponds with them also in the natare of 
the }>lants cultivated, as for instance, wheat, 
barU'y, oats, and millet, peas, beans, vetch, 
tares, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils ;to- 
kuowii, farther than that thft system of ] bacco, salUowcr, aud succory; llax, aud 
easts snd the forms of brahminio worship plants allied to mnstard and rape, as oil 
commenced amongst the East Arians aflter seeds i carrot, coriander, and cummin, and 
their passa:,'e of the Sutlcj, and now every | other seeds of a similar kind, as ajwain, 
Arian aud most Turanian households are i sonf, soya, and aneeson. In the rainy stuison, 
gnided by its rules. This separation into | u totally diilerent set of plants engages the 
fMtes or sections seems, however, primarily i agricnitnrist's attention, as rice, cotton, in- 



slightest suspicion as to descent all social 
ijiUToouffc i'ca>;es, and the descendants, in 
dilicreut liumi from the same .^•ecognL>>ed 
ucestor form new castes. In .|^is way, 
almost every family of a few^hnndi^od years' 
doration is now separate. The canse of 
the oriinn of this exclusive propensity is UU; 



to have heea a race distinction. It has, 
HOW, however, as regards the East Arians 
ud others who follow the brahminical 
Incbiogs, and even as regards the Turanian 
noes, a bearing qnite irrespective of race or 
^ or creed. In explanation of this, it 
maybe mentioned that the countries coni- 
prising British India ai-e essentially liindu, 
by which is merely meant that the bnlk of 
^ sgricaltaral said commercial classes — 
perhaps 86 per cent. — are neither buddhists 
iKir mahoraedans, but are followers of some 
form or other of the brahminical teachings 
ttd reverencing their teachers. 

(Simale seasons atid eul^tvaiion.— Dr. Boyle 
pn» flie following arrangement of the 

<^Tiiitrie9 of which the plants will gtow in 

the different parts of India. 

and East-IndianlTravancorc, Cochin, Ma- 

IWrti, Tropical Africa, labor, Ceylon, Malayan 

Br]tti],Guiana,Wo8t-In- rcninsula, ChitUi*:on^'. 

diet, and Florida. J Bengal, Lower Aasam. 
iMud West Coast of Coromtuidel Coast, North. 

.Africa. orn Circm-s, Coiican. 

SoBtbem States of North Gujerat, Behar, Doab, 

AiMrica, Epypt, north Delhi, Ifslws. 

of Africa, Syria. i 
MexiGaaIIighkknda,Lower| Mysore, Hilly ranges in 

tfonatafna of Spoln. Deecan, Rajpootatia. 

^ < r Africa, Extr.i- Sahnriinpore Mid North- 
Tropical New Holland, em Doab. 
Sow America beyond 

23^0 8. lat. 

^t^teRaneaa Begion. Oeyra Doun, and Hinui' 

laysn Yalleys to mo- 
derato elcvationf. 
0:iao . Japaneso Begion.iNeilgherries/ Upper As- 
Middle Ai)dea,?0ni,aad| ssm, Himslaysn Hoon- 
iloantains of Brazil. 1 tain.s. 
Sonh of Europe, North ofiilimalayaa Mountains, 
Aril, ft NorCh America Regions of Oaka and 



Arctic Regions, HoaQtaina|Himala}-aa above Region 
^ Europe, Elerated of Forest. 
Andes. I 



digo, and maize, with sor<rham, pnlse, joar, 
kodfi, most of the tropical legumes, as well 
a.s .several of the eucumber and t^onrd tribes, 
together with the sesamum for oil, aud the 
yarieties of the egg plant, as a vegetable. 
The sun and snnuee, two cordage plants, 
are also cultivated at this season. 

In Hindustan tlio people usually an an^'O 
the year into throe periods, the ' Choumasa ' 
or * Bnrk'ha^* which is the rainy season of 
four months duration ; afti r which ia the 
* Sconlri ' or ' .Tara ' or ' Aloha.sa * the cold 
season ; followed by the Dhoojikala or 
K'hnrsa or hot season. This division indi- 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though, in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged. 

The primary divisions of continental In- 
diaare fonr: Hindostao, including in that 
t( rm the whole Peninsula of India and the 
Gangetic plain to the ba.sc of the Hima- 
laya. 2. The Himalayn, a mountain chain 
which rises abruptly from the Gangetic 
plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, 
and beyond India. 3. Ea.storu India, 
India Uitm-Gangom including the king- 
dom of Ava and the Malay Peninsula. 
4. Afghanistan. These divisioDs are marked 
ont by the great mountain barriers and 
by the ocean. The Himalaya mountains on 
the north are nowhere under 15,000 feet, 
usually exceed 1 7,000, and 18,000 feet and 
rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks from 
21,000 to 28,000 feet. 

From the western extremity of the Hima- 
laya the Afghan mountains descend parallel 
with the Indus, with a gi<adnally decreas- 
ing elevation from above 16,000 feet to the 



level of the sea at the Arabian gulf. Through 
The northern y like the southern part of 1 out Afghanistan the climate is excessive 
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The cold of the winter is intense, the spring 
ia damp and raw and iho aummer, during 
wbioh hot west winds prevail, Is intensely 
hot at all elevations. The general aspect of 
the whole of Afghanistan is that of a desert. 
The crops are chiefly wheat and barley, 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Bice is 
cultivated in great quantity at Jellalabad, 
2,000 ft. At Kabul 6,400 feet, and to a consi- 
derable extent at Ohazui 7,7oO feet. Pop- 
lars, willows and dat«-palm trees are exten- 
sively planted as well as uolberry, walnut, 
apricot, apple, pear, and peach-trees, and 
also the Klamgnus oricnfalis, which bears 
eatable fVuit. The vino abounds as in 



an 



all warm and dry temperate climates. Tbe 



HINDUSTAN. 

monsoon prevails it ia cvei^wherc a lud 
wind, except on the £asi oosst of the Onw 
tic and in the Malayan Feninsnh. hi 

Malaya it blows over a trreat extent of s€», 
and if! therefore very rainy, but in li-e 
Camatic the width of heu is not great, su 
that the rain>foll, though well maoM, ii 
less, and terminates long before the end of 
the raoTlsoon, probably from tlio wind 
acquiring a more directly southerly direx.- 
tion, after the sun has reached tbe southern 
tropic. The amount of rain varies pnK%i- 
OQsly in diflercnt parts of India, fromalinoal 
none to six hundred inclies, bnt the ratn-tkll 
atTbrds no direct ci itcrion of the humidirjof 
any climate, lor the atmosphere may be 



ninjority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants | saturated with moisture without any prs* 

" ' ■■ cipitalion taking place. Thus, while is 

Sikkim I ^ for oCK) feet is the ])roportios 
for elevations below 7000 feet, on tbeNtlgfairi 
Hills it is about 1 ^ for 340 feet, in KhiMS 
1 o for 880 feet i and the devaftions of Hi|^ 
pur and Umbala prodnce no peroeprabj 
diminution in their mean temperature, vV'<^ 
is as great as that which would iidrmallj 1* 
assigned to them were they at the leTelol^ 
the sea. At Mahabaleshwar, H amoaaiill 
248 inches annually. In the Southern Cor 
can, especially in the Sawantwari districi,, 
the rains are as heavy as in Canara. 
Bombay the rains last from June till tbe end 
of September, and the lUl is only eigli^i^ 
chcs, which is considerably less than at«sf 
point further south on the coast. At Tiaaik 
however, the average fall is more thtt Ml 
inches. In the Himalaya, the truly ka^ 
j*ate vegetation superseaes the tnlhlnfMl 
above 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and the ehMi* 
at which this change takes place correfporfl 
roughly with that at which the wintarli 
marked by an annual fall of snow. Tu| 
phenmnenon varies extremely with the Mp] 
tude,' humidity, and many local circs*] 
stances. In Ceylon and the ^fadras Pssi*-; 
sula, whose mountains attain 9,000 feet, anil 
where considerable tracts are elevated abor^ 
6 to 8,000 feet, snow has new bean knovil 
to fall. On the Khassia Twowntaiiis, whidlj 
attain 7,000 feet, and where a great ext^f^ 
of surface is above 6,00<J, snow seems to bi 
unknown. Sikkim occupies an intermedin 
position between Nepaul and Bhotaii, ant 
unites the floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, M . 
Tibet, and the Khassia mountains, beicf" 
hence, in a (^eot2:raphico-botanical point dl 
view, one of the most important provinctf^ 
in India, if notin all Asia. In Sikldmsno«| 
annually falls at about 6,000 feet •lmli<nr i 
in Nopaul at T',"*)© feet, in Knmaon »si| 
Garhwal at 4,OuO, and in the extreme We^l 
Himalaya lower still. 
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are also on the one hand, natives respec- 
tively of the Caspian steppes and N. Persia, 
and of Siberia on the other. 

Tbe date is cultivated in Bchichistau up 
to 4,500 fbet, and a dwarf palm, Chamas- 
rops Ritchieana of Griffith, perhaps iden- 
tical with the Chamttrops hnmilis of Europe, 
occurs abundantly in many places, bttt with 
a somewhat local distribution. 

lfoeinfoiiit.~The AvavaUi mountains ex- 
tend from Hansi and Dehli to Ghiserat. 

The Vindhya cliain .stretches across the 
centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay to the Ganges, and is three to i'our 
thonaand feet high. 

A Peninsular chain, called the Ghats 
also the Western Ghats, extends from Cape 
Comorin to the Tapti river, for upwards of 
900 miles, running parallel to the coast line, 
and perpendlenkr to the diveetion of the 
monsoons. This chain divides tbe pemnsnla 
into two distinct climates, of a narrow wes- 
tern one, in ^lalabar and the Concan, and a 
broad eastern one, in which are the Camatic, 
Mysore, and the Dekhan, traversed by all 
the peninsular rivers. 

Winds^ Tcmperntnre and liat/i.^. — The 
S. VV^. monsoon comes from the Southern 
Ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It passes 
over the plains of Bengal, and strikes on 
the Khassya mountains, and the whole 
length of the Himalaya, discharging 
itself in heavy rains. From A])ril till 
August it blows £LX>m the East of South, 
in Antfuat 8. S. B., and in September more 
easterly lowering the temperature of Bengal 
and of the Tiortliern ])1ains, though the plains 
of the Funjal) CDiitinne excessively heated. 

From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India continues 
great; hut after the autumnal equinox, the 
great mass of tlio Himalaya becomes in- 
tensely cold, and the plains of India «,'ene- 
rally become cool. Where the uwrth-east 
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TW the mountain system of East Tibet | RCii, the {hcnnomptcr rnnges from 84 to 

7 , • ' —i* r> IT u .1 li. p i : 



iiM enormously elevatctl nionntain mass, 
bprn-d bj the st^toments of many intcUi- 
jeit Iibetaos, by the Chinese geographers, 
Lthemmtifoof M. Hoc, iiad by the fact 
piomany of the Urge rivers of Asia flow- 
i: fym it in several directions. 
I The Tnvancoro group of mountiins pre- 
ts k strikiog analogy to the island of 
Thef are loftiest at tbe esctreme 
of the district, where they stretch 
iDd west for sixty or seventy miles, 
nfing the districts of I)indi<?nl and 
on. Notwithstanding the perennial 
idity, tbe rainfall at Conrtalam is only 
zocHi: on the hilhi aconnd, hpwerery it 
biless mncb greater. 
Pnlney or Palnai mountains west of 
srnl, the Animalaya south of Coim- 
tbe Shevagbiri muautains soatb- 
of Msdnra, and the ranges near 
are all well known. The re- 
'ktble palm, Bentinckia, so common on 
aoantains, is, however, nob known in 

tfi JD. The other pal lus arc Caryota urens, 
^rees. Phoenix farinifera, and one or two 
fdfi of Calamas. 

To the north of Coimbatfxrc the peninsular 
n rises abruptly to 8,<i0i» feet, as the 
k^^mj range, and continues northward 
moDutjiius of Coorg. The rain-&II| 
is mat on tbe western coast, is less 
Neilgherrio.s, bciii;^ 100 inches at 
k'srltn nnd 64 inches at Ootacamund. 
3^er north in the Natjar district of 1 
where are many rounded or table 
hills 4,500 feet high, oftoft onlti- 
io that boiglit and rising in some 
npwartls of (l.OiH) feofc, the oliriiatc 
western part is very huTiiid and parti- 
It so at the town of Nagar or Ueduore, 
feet high, on a spnr of the western 
where inclement rain irsaid to last 
T rie months. 

KaKtern Archipelago, from oonsistinfif 
tirge islands, separated by belts of sea, 
a hnmtd and cqaablo climate; bat 
^pt»t oontinent o( Australia being a 
Itexpanse of low land, beoomeoenormoas- 
when the snn is in the snnthern 
jpspliere, and preseots extremes of cli- 

ptimately connected with climate is the 

&3 ammal temperature of different loca- 
les 

ImL Mean. Lat. Mean. 

Bmnliay...l8'50 777 

M m an ...22-12 74' 
Cautoa 23 8 73*2 



Mean. 
88-5 

7- 80S 
SJcberry-U 65 85 3 

J»* ...18-4 W4 

"'''John Loelie dodnced from calculation 



7G. ° Hnniboldt, from a vt-ry extensive fjenc- 
ralization, estimated the moan temperaturo 
of tropical regions at 81 4> At Trinoomalee 
the mean annnal temp. isSO^* ^ At London 

it is 49"G51. The thermometer sometimes 
rises higher in the tropics, in Arnbia to 
110® and during the night fall.s to U k 

Sir John Loslie calrnlates that the thermo- 
meter sinks 1 ^ for every 100 yards of ascent 
within the tropics. In northern latitudes, 
the number of rainy days are 

12° to 43® 781 I 43 » to4r»« 103 
46° tofiO^ 134 1 * bl^ U)60^ 161 
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Sn^e lieqpls of northern India liye mnoh 
on wheat* and (hoso of the south on i*ie^ 
M within the tropics, at the level of the I and on ragi, the Penicilhuria spicata, a gfrain 
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almosfc as unknown in Hindostan asio £ng< weariness, bni thej nre for (he moit pat 

laud. pravera for eartlily blePsinfT', fur rain, m- 

Shades of character are found in different . shine, harvest, wealth, and connnest. Some 



times they expand in glowing adoration oi 
the atlribtttes of the God invoked, tiM 
kinjT of the breath ing and awakening worM,' 



parte of India. The inhabitants of the dry 
countries in the north, which in winter are 

cold, are comparativoly mapjy and active. 

The Mahratta, inliabitiu'^ a monntalnous and | whose p^eatness " tlie snowy monntain-* ani 
fertile region are hardy and laborious, while the sea proclaim," " whose fihadow is immor 
the Bengalee, with their moist climate and • tality." (I. p. 29.) Sometimes tbey em- 
their double crops of rice, where the cocoanut j body the oonfessionfi of the penitent eitviB; 

tree and the bamboo fninisli all the materials : for forgiveness. "Thronp-h want of stren^K 

for the construction of their houses uuwrouj^ht, ' thoustrongand bright God, haveli^nnewrocsr. 



have mercy Almighty, have mercy." (Lp.o9 
** Whenever we men, O \^amna, conmit &3 
offence beforethe heavenly ho8t,whaieTerve 



01 



are more eiTeminate than any other people in 
India,andaloveofrepoBe,thongb notsnfficient 
to exting^nish industry or repress occasional 

exertions, may be ta ken as a chamcteristic of j break the law through thoughtles9ne?s,b3T 
the whole people of theBen2ral province. And : mercy. Almi^hty,havomercy;"now,theyntlf' 
akin to their indolence is their timidity, ; (as in the Gayatri, used by every brahmin 
which arises more from the dread of being I for more than 3,000 years as his prajer 
involved in troubleanddifficultie.s than from " 
want of physical courage : and I'rom these 
two radical iuflueuoes almost all their vices 
are derived. 

In the prisons of the Korth^west 
provinces of India, in 1868, the average 
height and average weight of 16,694 prison- 
ers was r> ft. 4.' and ll<».'. Ibsi The maho- 



waking) the prayer that the ** adorable b^bt 

of Savitri, the sun, may illumine (or rooje) 
the spirit of the worsh)p]>er '* Now, th?y 
recognise a power from wlioni no secrcisar^^ 
hid. '*If a man stand, or walk, orbidei 
if he go to lie down or to get np, what 
people sitting together whisper, ki? 
Varuua knows it ; he is there as the thiri 



mod^ns and hiudus were of equal heiiirht (I. 41.) with no trace of the metemfsj- 
and weight, vis. 5 ft. 4 in. and lbs. lOU.^ ; i cfaosis which we snociate with lstfflBB^«i| 
the christians about 1^. inches taller and religion, they express a hope of inunort&^i'.r 1 



lb. 10 heavier and, as the criminal classes 
are all under the uvei'a^e of their race and 
nation, these averages ma^ be cuusidered as 
somewhat under the m^onal standard of 
grown men. The Pnnjabee, Afghan, Mar- 
waree, Jat and Goojur prisoners were on 
the averaf^e between 5 ft. H in. and 5 ft 7 in. 
in height. The Goorkha were only 4 ft. 9 in. 
in height andweighcdlbB.102. The Goorkha 
have rather broad faces, small dark eyes, 
dark strai<^ht hair, and small features ; they 
are good tempered but not so intelligent as 
the Caucasian race. 

Religion^ the Vedic hymns arc the chief 
of the relii!;ions books of the hindoos and 
contain (lie earliest records of the wor.ship 
of tho Aryan race who reached India, the 
date which is assigned to them being from 
1,600 to 1,200 B.C. They indicate primari- 
ly a worship of the elements, for (lie deva 
named are Agni (Ignis) lord of tire: 8urya, 
tho sun ; Marut, storms ; Prithivi, the 
earth ; Ap, the waters ; Usha the dawn ; Ya- 
mna (•vpuwt) the heavens : and to tbem the 
hymns are addressed. Below this seeming 
polytheism, there is a sense of unity. That 
which is one, the wise call in divers man- 
ners; wise poets (I. 29) make the beaatifnl 
winged, though ho is One, manifold by 
words. The hymns contain repetitions to 



" Where life is free, where thfi world.* ^ 
radiant, there make me immortal." B^U 
the Vedas sow the seeds of a mythol^tj.^''' 
in the future by faadfol playing ^ ^ 
phenomena of nature. The dawn i3»y(«2i§ 
Itjride, gold- coloured, daughter of t^«^' 
mother of tlic cowh (ihe mornings), la»«^-^?* 
the whilu and lovely steed cthesun). 
times their thonghts on the mystery of thi 
universe clothe themsdves in words vhiA 
sound like tho utterances of a later pa-* 
theism, as in the hyma which Mr. Ci^^'^ 

brooke has tran.slated . — 
Nor Aught nor Nought existed s JOB 
Was not, oor heaven's loted warfts ~^ 

above. _, 
What covered slip WbataheliendP ^ 

coaled ? 

Was it tho water's fufehomlcss abyaa? 
There was not death, — yet there waeM#^ 

mortal. 

There was no cooline betwceti day and ra^ 
The only One breathed braathlriis by it^^li 

OtlitT tlian it thcro iiothin;^ siiin- It:i>" bf-cu. 
l>arkD08S there was, and all at iinl vma vn"^ 
In gloom profoand, an ocean wikhoot light ; 
* • • • e ' 

Then first c.nne Lovo upon it. 
Ycdic thought is pure as conhssted ^ 
the worship of later brahminisni. The tn^^ 
of Brahma, Vishnn and Siva is bat a secoc^ 
ary formation, and in the Vedic times, 
Kali wowUip aud Salteeifim, were unka^^x 
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H t Vptifis however indicate the ca.ste system ten and printed in the same character, hut 
which has ovemiled Indian's social life | the Arabic, Bengah\ Bnt^mese, Canarepc, 
■ivpe 8,000 years, the verse reoo^ising it Chinese, Gazerati, Hindi, Mabratf a, Malaya* 
•Wnir "the brahmana was his (l]rahma*8) lam, Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tnmnl, and 
fionti), the Rncrnnvft was nnrlc his arms, Tchiprn are all Histiiu't tonijnrs, cnch wiit- 
th? Vaisja Ixcume his thiglis, the Sadra ten and printed in a separate character. In 
ffss liom from his feet.** f the sonth of India, the Arabic nun.erala 

The religion of the bulk of the people of ; have been generally introdnoed into Go- 
i&dustan, is Hinduism called also brah- vemment accout.ts This wag on the recom- 
brivism. About a third of the pnpnl!itif)n mcndation of Sir Krskine Perry, and it, lias 
w!ow mahomedanism, which its adiierents been supposed possible to use the Roman 
ityie the Deen-i-Islam, or the Faith of Sal- and Itahan chaiucter for the other tongues 
iiilion. and designate tiiemselves, Hnssnl- and donbtlMs, it is qnite possible to do so, 
■Kii,ort)ie saved people. There arc in bat another generation will seethe bulk of 
^i trrn Hindustan a considerable number tlie people of India nsiiifr English with very 
tiie ,!ain reliirionists and 'in N. Western little kuowlcdjj^e of their respective motlier 
iaare more than a million of the Sikh , tongues. — Ann. Ind. Admin, liotjle^ FroditC' 
mim. There are few boddhists. There ) live Resoureet of India. Hook, and Thorns. FL 
n eoDsiderable nnmber of christians. Indira Cal. 7?<>r. 

Of Iste, Christianity has not been holding | HINDWANA, Hindi, also Tarbnz, the 
prominent a position, as in the earlier ' water melon. Cnoorbita citrollas. Citrul- 
of the nineteenth century At that lus vulgaris. 

\ almost tbe sole instructors of the ! HINDTAN, a town in the province of 
th of the conn try, in all pertaining to | Fars, at tbe month of the Eheirabad river, 
ifnglish education, were the christian | the Ab i-Sherecu of Timor's expedition, and 

wnnanrs who wliile giving sernlar edu- ' perhaps the Aixtsis of Nearchns. The Hin- 
n had the opportunity of impartinir chris- dj an river is navif^able from the sea up to 
a truths at a period of their pupil's lives Zeitun, which latter town is only a day's 
ben nnieh that is learned is permanently | journey (five fbrsangs) to Behbehan. — De 
ired. Then, also, the condtfcion of the Bode. See Kal. • 

try and the form of rrovernment did not lilNE&EDUiiA. SiNOB. Anethom 80wa. 
many openings for the employment Ro.rb. 
tdncated natives, and those whom the HING. HtXD. Narthcx assafcetida, Feru- 
la assafcetida, Assafoetida. 

HIKGAM. Ab, Hind time$ season; 



ries trained had leisure to meditate 

tbe doctrines they had been taught. 

AWtthe middle of the nineteenth century, [ hence Hingami, temporary 



)?k8»iTer, the British Government undertook 
^feiapart to its native subjects an English 
*^>ation higher than anything obtainable 
>> tin missionary schools and at the present 
i^e about half a million sterling is being 
prmally expended for that object. The 
si^ic of training pursued in the Indian Uni- 
^mities and the resulting over education of 
i^e iloniiii have created in them a venerap 

rn for mere intellectnal attain raents with 
(desire for mere worldly advancement 
*^ich have unspiritaalizcd the eilneational 
Ppwtl of missiunaries and thrown even 
wir most sacoessfnl pupils in the shade. 



HINGAN, Bexg also H ingan bet. Bkxo. 
DuK, Hind, also Hingot. Hind. Balanites 
.Agyptiaca. syn. of Ximenia ./Egyptiaca. 
HINGCHA, Ben'C!. Enhydra hingcba. 
HINGDA, alsoUurdar., Hind, also Hin- 
gra. Guz. Cinnabar. 

HINGENGHAT, I^t. 20= 34'; N. L. 
78 61', E in Berar, S. of Nagpur. Level 
of the Gbdavery is 610 feet and the top of 
the bank of the Godaveri 050. CuUrn. 
HING r, , P V N.T, Ba la n i tcs/E iry jit iaca,ZV//7c. 
HlNGHUUi, JSaxj}., Termiualia catappa, 
Linu. 



. . HING-GACH, Beko. Assafcotida plant, 

languages, a langaage of mixed origin is 1 Ferula assafoetida. 
"1 asc finimitrst the mahomedans of India, I HINGCJO ; Hingol, also Hingot, HtKD. 

employed by th<! British &9 the ordinary } Balanitis yEgyptiaca. 



J^liiJ|ja franca, in their intercourse with the 
'pople of the country. It is called hmdua- 
kttni slso, nrdn, and is essentially Hindi, 

^>^h large admixtures of words of Sanscrit 
*r.?in or of Persian and Arabic, according 
the speakers or writers, are hindu or 
malMmedan. At pret<cnt the Hindustani or 
^Nln,the Punjabi and the Persian, are writ- 



HINGLAZ, a town near the sea, about 
eighty miles from the month of the Indus. 
As a place, of Hindoo pilgrimage, it b little 
visited, from the diiricn I ties which attend 

the jouimey when matle from mo.«t parts of 
Hindu.stan. It i.s said, however, to contain 
twenty-four temples of Bhawaui. Postans 
WttUm India Vol. I p. 158. 
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HIXGOLT, 



IlIPPALUS. 

10 ^ 43"; 77 » ir, 



HI 



the 



HIPPOPHAK RHAMNOIDES. 

from tho coins fourul there, and was, w» 



Dokhnu, S. E. of Auraiigubail and iHo miles , kuow, iuthecoutticor thoti-atlowiudby wbi'h 
N. VV. of Ujderabad the meau height | they arrived ; wo also know tho port of Af< 



of the yillaf^e is 1,495 feot according to 

Soiitt and I ,17'^ feot atrcordinjj to Wilson. 

ULNGOOLEE, iiK.NO. SoUuam melon, 
gona. 

HINGRA, Guz. Cinnabar. 

HIKGU, If ALAT. Ferola assafoBtida. Xitat». 
Assafoetida. 

HINGUL GASS, Sinqu. Amoora rohi- 
tnka. W. aitd A. 



rica w hero they Icfb the shore and bnnd 

the tlangcrs of tlio ocean. A hosril of 
Roman f^'»Ul coins lian been dug up in the 
middle of the nineteenth century near C*li- 
out, ander (he rootA of a banyan tree. IttdU 
its own tale. It had been bnried thers hf as 
Alexandrian merchant on Ids arrival (ron 
the voyage, and left safe nnder the cover of 
tho sacred tree to await his return from a 



HINGUNBET, Dck., Balanites ^gyp. second jonmej. Sharpes HUtmy o/E^^ 



tiaea. 

HINGUX, a river in the Balandshahar 
district of tho N. W. PiovitiocH. 

HINGUli. ilind? Cinnabar. 

HINGUPATRI CHBTTU, Tel. Pernla 
assafoDtida . — XAnn» 

HlNHUaU PECALLIEULLA, Sing. 
Zcdofiry. 

HIN JARiV. Kau.n. a cotton beater or 
cotton dresser. See Piojara. 

HINJOLO, Ukia. Eng^nia acntangula. 
HINNA, lliXD. Tjawsonia inerniis. 
HINNK KOREXSH, Ar4B. Lichen ro 
tnndatns. 

HINNOM. At the anion of the vales of 

Hinnom and Jehosliaphat, there it* a bHsin 
of water, whore the firo of tho Temple was 
preserved ; and beyond it, whei-e a cU*ar 
stream runs through a very narrow iidet 
birtween the Mount of Olives and that where 
Aceldama and the other sepulchres Ktand, 
arc many olive trees. Skinner's (Jvarland 
Jonnirif Vol. 1. p. -218. 

Hli^NUP, Dui. liempj Cannabis sativa. 
—Intm, ' 

HIN.PUS-WAEL. SiNOB. EntadapoTM 
tha.— D. 0. 

HINTAL. BKXfi. HINTALAMU. Saks. 
Tel. Phoenix paludosa. 

HINTBH. Arab. Wheat. 

HINTRUNJE, Sec Ka>ihbin. 

IIINZIL Akah. Psrs. Cacanus' oolo- 
cynthi.M. Colooynth. 

HIONG-NU. See India. 

HIPPALUS, the Greek name of the 
south-wo8t monsoon. See Mnsiri8.~/tu2ia 
in ttic Wh Crul. 

HlPPALUS,aGrcek of Alexandria who, 
some time prior to the reign of Claudins 
CBBsar, discovered the direct passage across 
iho Indian Ocean. The ancient mariners 
boldly croRRod the Arabian Sea, and irached 
Muziris a port on tho Malabar Cyast of In- 
dia in a voyage of forty days, or in the mid- 
dle of September. They left India on 
their retnm at tho end of December. The 
place on the Indian eoast whirli iho Ec^yp- 
tian mcrchunt vessels then reached is Jearut 



Vol. II. p. 115-llG. Aden p. 29. 
HIPPARCHU8, See Yoga. 
HIP-PK. C/.N. See ITonrro 
HlPPOHUS.AnniusPlucamus was aim- 
man of Rome, who fimned the cnstoM in 
the Red Sea, Piinj mentions that he m 
blown of!" tlio African coast in a violent gile, 
land, after tifteen da3'8, he wns driven oa 
Ceylon at tho port of Ilipporos which )ir. 
Roberts snppoaes to be the Greek «cvdi 
Hippos and orus or horse moautain, a OtMk 
tran.Klation of " Kuthri'-Malei" a hill on tk 
N. W. coast of ("oylon. — Roberts p. 81. 

HIPPKLAPHE, F. Ouw. syn, of Raa 
hippelaphus, Cav. 

HIPPION HYSSOPirOLIUM. Snofc 
j Syn. of Cicendia hvssopit'olia. 
i H 1 PPOCA.MPUS a genus of fi.shcs of tiw 
I SyuguathidiB. H. Mannulas aud H. 
i comes, of the Indian seaa,' when dijeg^ 
assame the figure of a home's head a«i^ 
I known to all as the Sea- horse, whioh \ht^ 
Kuda, in Malay, implies. The body istipff' 
ing aud curled near the tail. Joxurualif^ 
Jamaa Anihipelago, 1858. p. 265. 

HIPPOCRATEA ARBOREA. 
Tree like Hippocrates. | Katba-pnhariya, Hixs. 

Ponnd in Kotah hill jnn -h s. T). 

in looiios, also mentions \\. Gi*ahami and li 
obtnsi folia — r7r»/. Mr,}. T"p. p. 173. 11' / 

HIPPOPHAK SALIOIFULIA. Aplani 
of Spiti nsed for fnel. 

HIPPOGLOSSUa Agenns offisbaior 
tho Familv Plonronecfidnv 

H I PPOLYTE. A genus of the CrosUcc* 
of the tribo Palomoniens, as under 

llippolf te TentricoenR, Jtfttv. Adatic Seal. 

qiiov.'imiH, Now Gainea. 

BpinifroDA, „ New Zealand. 
■pinieaiiduR, „ Ne«r Holliiid- 

):^ihhorosu.<4, „ New IIollasiLi 

inarmorauif!, ,, l)c«\-\uica. 

HIPPOMANE iUGLANDULOSA of 
Borneo, yields caoutchouc. 

HIPPOPHAE RHAMNOIDES. LimL A 
shrub of tho Punjab and N. W. HimalaTa, 
Kanpra, Ijahorc and Ladak, with many 
nacular naaiefi. its stem is sometimes ocf 
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HIPPOPTAMUS. 

>j feet ill girth. It bears an acid fruit, whicli 
moJiesagood jelly with half its weight of 
ingar. Its ■tern givee « good fuel and char* 

coal. — T)rs. SUxvarl ami Chqhonu 

HIPPOPHAfi SiUilCIFOLlA. 
fiacktbora, ' Emo. | Taer-kbar* 



Soorch, 



PifWABI. 1 



HIPI'OSIDEROS. 

very liigii price, fruui the closeness of the 
ivury. The weight of the tooth, a portion 
only of which is available for the artificial 

purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk ; and the article fetches, 
ruNJABi. { or did fetch, upon au average, about thirty 
shillings per ponnd. One of the specific dis- 



TiiisiB found in, the Sutlej valley between tiactiona pointed out by U. Deamoalins is 

at an elevation of 10,000 feet. M-^e comparative abnusiun of the canines in 



a g-ood 



Kaupar and 

I's berries mixed with sugar form 
pi-eserre. Near the Chenab it is a stout 
aiinib with spiuoos branches, and frecjuent 
kiheTalloys. The yellow herriee ara «s- 
tmnely add, hat when boiled with angar 
form aaagneable and wholesome preserve. 
The people use the bninches for diy hedg'es 
^ud fuel, aud they are so valued tor these 
porposes aa to be oonaidered Tillage proper- 
ty. A species of Prnuus, litd," ripens in 
September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
SMietiraes like the cherry. A gooseberry, 
"biiita," with small woolly sour berries is 
flonnm, and ablaek firnited Ribea, "nata," 



the supposoil two specie.s. — Cyc. HamU' 
ion 8 i>mai HedjuZf iSondan, p. 339. 

HIPPOSIDKROS, a genua of the mam- 
malia, of the order Cheiroptera, of which the 
following species may be named, 

H. apiculatus. H. fulrns. H. nobilia. 

H. armiger. H lankadiva. H. spouris. 

II. (Iter. H. larvalut. H penicillatus. 

U. biculor. H. mnrhllUt. H. templetoni. 

H. Aier, Teniph'fon, resembles H. spoo- 
ris in everything but size aud color, 'i'he 
back IS coal-black, the liair near the body 
dark ailvery-ffrey ; belly greyish-black i the 
membrane deep black ; tiiil one-half longer 



sembling in taste the European red currant ' femora, its tip exscrted. 

IS largely eaten by the people.— C/eyAont Pun- ' expanse lO to lO; in ; 



Loni^th 



1 ' 



jab Report, p. 07, I 50. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 



in. 



tail 7 to 8 

Common in old buildings about Colom- 



HIPFOPOTA^US the Behemoth of the bo.— Jfr. Blifth'i EepoH, 
dd Tcttament, ia found in AlHoa in great H. Laitkadwa^ K^aaH, ia the dubiously 

Dombers and the existence of two speciee is cited Bh. insignis of Mr. Waterhou8e*B Ca- 

Kupected. The natives kill it with spears ' talogne — Insignis being a true Hipposidoros, 

while Pusillus is a restricted iibinolophus, 
aud the latter therefore cannot be the small 
Indian Hinpoaideroa. Length of a fiill grown 
male, heaa and body in. ; tail 2 in. ; 
fore-arm 3 in.; tibia 1^ in.; carpas 1^ in. ; 



•fttr enticing, it into a pitfall. They eat its 
ieah as they do that of the elephant though 
^Mnmto be tongher than oaon t eb o uo. 
Theskin,iif whidi the curbaj, (benoe the 
Spanish corvacho, and French cravache,) 
^ real sc6ptre of Egy\)t, ia mado, has, from 
^oaeit is applied to, a certain value. 

^tuppopotamua Ima bean diacovered in 
ifoMil state, in the Snb> Himalaya, where 
f^ereiaan admixture of extinct and ex- 
isting forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
of efefi^aa and vary remarkable boTi> 
nes, dissimilar from those now in India, but 
niiDf^ly identical with those of Europe, 
'-'i uiimals still existing in India, are found 
Htt fossil Emys (Pangshura) tocta. The im- 
bedded afaalla ateall dTipeoiea atill living in 
•be valley, and indioafte conclusively that the 
■hanires have been gradual from the time 
the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, 
■d rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests 
}f the country, wbero maatodona Monnded 
^ ' whcro theattange foruM of tke aiTathe- 

'fn, dinotherium and camelopardis existed. 

I ho ivory of the great canine teeth of the 
lippopotamus, is highly valued by dentists 
^ making artificial teeth. No other iyory 
^•eps its colour equally well; and these 
•Bine teeth are imported in great numbers 
iito England for this purpose, and sell at a 



tarsus ,\ m. ; ears 



1 o 



in. broad and nearly 
as long ; space between them | in. ; weight 
2 08. 3^ dr., ears large, aonminate, and 
emaiiginated externally near apes; with 
transverscatritt3 on their inner surface; naked, 
with the exception of the inner edge. Muz- 
zle short, but face rather elongated. Body 
long coTered with aofb dusky rufoua^fafown 
fur, which is grayish at base- BCead, neok, 
and beneath, of a lighter brown colour; 
pubes hairy. Intorfcnioral membrane acu- 
minated to tip of tail, which is not exserted. 
No frontal eao, but two tnbercnlar pointa 
from which grow stifTush hairs. This hat is 
found in great abundance in and about 
Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is the largest of all tho Rhi- 
ttolopbinn hitherto seen in Ceylon. 

Other two ai'e described as H. TempIetonii» 
Kelaarf, (R. voulha Ti'mjdeton,) which is 
no other than 11. Speoris, H. atratun. Ke- 
laart (Rh. ater Tenwleion), which is the 
supposed ▼ariety of H. mnrinna. 

Besides the latter. Dr. Kelaart forwarded 
to Calcutta a specimen of what was pre- 
sumed to be U. vulgaris, Uonfieldf a^ud 
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HIlllNACllEREN. 

r;m//, of India,— and one of indnbitablo H, fllRN, 
mnrinus, (Eiliot). Mr. BJyth accordingly , buck, &c. 
TeoogniwA the following as Singhalese spe- HIBN- 



cies of Hipposideros. 1. H. Lankadiva 
(vol insignis ? 2. H. vnlijfans ? IT. Spoo- 
ris V. vouiha) 4 H. Murinus? .5 11. Mnri- 
nus, varF vel ater et atratus.) " Vouiha 
is the Cinghalese word applied to all bats.*' 
—Mr. BlythU Rgport. See Cheiroptera, 
Mammalia. 

niPPURIN^, the order Hippuriiia) far- 
nislies the water caltrop.s (Trapa) the Roods 
of which are vended in the Chinese streets 
as a fmit, after boiling. The Ghiaese name 
means bafialo-head-fruit, wliich the unopen- 
ed nuts strikingly resemble.— Wtttttttiw' 
Mi(Ule Kliujduui, p. 282. 

HIPTAGK MADABLOTA, aoHn, 

Gsertnera racemosa. — Roxh. Rlieede. 

HndbavitiicB 

Potn-Vadla; Vadla 

yarala. Tel. 



Bokbior Utimakta Dvk. 

DoIicrVitof tho woods Eve. 
Ati Muktamu: Tkl. | 



a diamond, Hira-ba-rang-i- 
a gray or neutral colored 



A large climbing shrub, with very beanti- 
fnl white and yellow flowers in terminal 
racemes: petals fringed; four white, one 
yellow ; — one of the stamens in much longer 
than the rest ; fhiit unequally three wing^. 
The bark is a good 8iib>aromatio bitter. — 
RidfhlJ. 

HIRA, 
nau.sadir 
diamond. 

HIRA DAKHUN, Pterofsarpas draco, or 
CflAamns draoo, dragon's blood. See Khnn 

Siawa-sban. 

HIRAJ, Ilixn. Pers. Auction. 

HIRAK, or hirok of Hushyarpar, Diospy 
roe montana. 

HIRA-KASIS, an earth containing boI- 
pbate of iron. 

HIRA LI, SiNQ. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Linn, 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, was contemporary 
with Solomon, whom bo assi.sted, be receiv- 
ed from Solomon, 20 villages of Galliloo and 
was a partner with Solomon in the Indian 
trade. He reigned B. C. 1 026 to B. 0. 992. 
—Bumm. m 414-20. 

HIRAN, a river near Jnbbalporo. • 

HIR.\NYA or Himnya Kasipa, a king 
destroyed by Vishnu aaNainisimha. See Ava- 
taram. Avatar, Krishna p. 545. Ntrasinga or 
Man Lion. 

HIRANYA-BAHU. See Chandragnpta. 

HIRCUS ^GAGRUS one of the Capren?. 

HIRDA, DuK. Mar. also Huldah. Termi- 
nalia ohebnla. 

HTRI-KODDOL, Singh., Rbisophora, sp. 

HIRIDA, Mahr. Nanclea ? ? Sppciet. 

HIRINACHEREN, See Vishnu. 
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HIEUNDINIDJ2 
the common deer, the Uack 

PADI.HlND. Convolvulus arvensii. 
HIBN PABDI, also Him-8hilnri,ilnB. 
ter race of the Peninsula of India, wlio oU 

theni.selves Bhaora. 

HIKSK, Gkr. Millet. 

HIRSUF, Ben. Artichoke, Cynara scolj- 
mufl. 

HIRU, Hind. Cassia tora. 
HIRUDO, the leech, one of the clM.<An- 
nelidaa, many of which occur in the Soaik 
and East of Aitia. The two species eorn* 
monly used are H.>medicinaliB and H. offia> 
nalia and in America, H. decora. Six hn<U 
of usofnl leech are mentioned in SnarotaiSii 
by Avicenna. — lioyle. 

HIBUNDINID!£« a family of bhdscoo. 
dsting of one genus and ten species, the 
familiar swallows, one or two species prodnre 
the edible birds nests of commerce. Mr. 
BIytJi says : " there is no reason to snppo^ 
that the Hirundo emleBta of LiininSt 
as described, with yellow irides and ^tiik^ 
tipped tail has any prototype in natonv 
the latter would be an anomaly lliroojs- 
out the cypselidae, but ma}' refer yer- 
haps to the white tail-markings of ^ 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be ti» 
oonstmotor of the edible nests. Br. Hoi*- 
field gives the species termed lawet brtif 
Javanese as Hirundo esculenta, Oth^ck 
ing that the spedmens which he eamtii 
in Java, and those which be took to fif" 
land, differ from Latham '.s desrripwoio 
being uniformly of a blackish coFcur, ^^^^ 
out a white extremity to the rectnK* 
Anotiher species, the lincbi of the Jtw^^ 
he gives as H. fnoiphaga, Thunherg, ri»tio| 
that * its nest is constructed of mosses and 
lichens, connected with the same grelatinons 
substance which composes the edible nefcto; 
the preceding speciee. In the Jonnsl rf^ 
Indian Archip( la<,'o, the same two spon« 
are distinguislied by the name-^ " ^^^^^ 
and " lyntye," and the nest of the latter,is dfr 
scribed to be without the least valoe. An4 
it is added t ' the retidenee of ** lyotje." » 
the caves, contributes greatly to the injiay 
of the true nests, for which reason t», 
" lyntyo" are destroyed as'much as posswl 
at each gathering. Tbo nests which they maw 
are conBtmetsd of grass-stalls. Tbej a|;?i 
however, of the same form, and aressartfo^ 
made as the others.' " Heer Hooyman, 
wise, states, that besides the lavret, oU^f 
species resort to the same caverns* which 
named momomo, boerongi>itBm, ^^^^^"^"^ 
koe, and lintjo. » Thesa,*^he adds, 'ai^^e^ 
similar to each other, excepting the secono. 
whiph has the head larger ; and the featit 
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j«« Coilocalia fociphagii, (Hiraudo 

ji-iphajja, (Thunherff,) linchi or lintye of 

ffe Jiivanose, idtMiri<;:il upon comparison 
^^'11 Juvaneso s[)coimeus, wf)uld appwir 
ti» *3 the solo producer of llio numerous 
lathered oa ilie rocky coasts of the 
^ t'f ISctiifuI : and the often quoted 
by Sir G. Sr'irint«iii, in liis acoonut 



ftf all are entirely Wlu -k. The ncsU which ! i^ronp of BepnbHean Swallow.'?, (Petrocbeli- 
f'ji.y t'')n.".tnicti are bhu k and fi-iuhlc, comj^o- don ol'tlie ju incp of Canino), and iuui similar 
ot a light <lo\vn,' (!i;^Ljlutiuak'd ?) ' An [ hubils to the Jl. t'ldvn of X. America. Upper 
opiuiuu pretraiU that the presence of ilie.se j parts glossy black with white lateral edges 
knU '» injarioiui to tho caverns, on which I to the dorsal feathers more or leRS seen : the 
uxomi, they arc drivoa away as maoh as | ramp brownish and crown dark rnfous; lower 
ptK^ible.* Aiiofiior writer in the, same vo- pans wliitp, with black mi'.sial streak's to the 
kyf of dit! lJ;itvvi.'uisch Gcin »orsrhit[i, men- I'carlicrs of the throat and breast; the ntuicr 
ujui tho moinoa or boerou'.f-itain (ilius surface of wing pale brown : t«ui slightly fui- 
I hin^'n^ together M. Hooyman's fimt two | cate, with a slight whitish spot more or less 
^^ies,) as a targe kind with plamed tarsi, ', developed, towards the top of the inner web 
iuii it;ii[j thu.s a true cjpsclus, which i.s of the mo.st of the feathers : torHarics also 
pnii,=iuly the constructor of the nosts assitrn- ! white tipped. Leiii^th about tl iiK^hcs : of 
r»i Ur. Huralield and others to the linclii. , whicix tiiil l | inch, wing oi- i hia retort 
ibwredly, however, says Mr. Blytii, ucst-buiiding swallow, hitherto found only in 

two spots, bniidin^^in compan}', ihe nests 
crowded together in rocks overlying the 
rivers ^one and Karm- in Bandelcand, at 
which tinjc it was breediiii^'^. 

Iliruiido Uiocoinii, iSwiKiSX i.s the II. 
cahirrica, Liaki. ; and H. mstica orientalis, 
SchUgel), from Aby.s.sinia , with under parts 
not more rnfous than in ordinary II. rns- 
liic Karl of ^liicariney'.s I'hnba.ssy to ' tica, from which it ia iusuiiiuiculiy distia- 

rnust refer cither to C. fuciphaga, or ^ gui.shed. 
uientiroly new species, which is hardly Hiruitda rutttea the Bostio ' Swallow,* of 
<>' sappoHcd in tho locality. For, he Bnrope, Asia, Africa ; is migratory and com- 
^ :v> : * the birds which build these nosts mon iti the plains oflndia during the cold sea* 
■^mll ^vcy swallows, with Ijcllies of a son chiefly oV('r water. 

ywhiLci. Tho white belly is character- Hiinud ) nim itiii^ tho ordinary Indian 
- C. fuciphaga; and this p.irtieular , SandMartiu occurs together with H. riparia. 
in occurs abundantly on parts of tho Hirwido urbica the *■ Martin* of Europe, , 
' of the Msilayan Peninsula, in the ! Africa, Asia antl Siberia; is somewhat rare 
*e^lKir Inlands, an(l the Mer<.^ui Arehipc- or local in India and migratory. 
ap.an<i s(i hi:^ii as on cv'rtaiu rucky jvlcts U'trvtulo rii'm ui the ' Sand ^larh'n' of 
wwsnuthcrn portion of the coast of Arra- , Europe, Asia, Africa; N. America is migra- 
'^ikere the nests arc annually gathered ) tory, in India and focal, and mostly replaced 
^'i|K)rted to China. Vrom all this range ! by H. sinensis. 

FOAst Ml', Blyth has >eon no other species j llait>uht rapealns of S. Europe is com- 
fiifiphapi, nor docs it appear that any mon ir» tho hi<rh mountains of India; and 
"luts been observed ; and he had e.xaniin- I there is a diminutive of it also in the 11. 
pntaaUitiidebothofthuadultsandofyoung | concolor of Sykes. 

iVoin the nests, collected' in the Nice | U1RANYA-6AB6HA, Sans, from hiran- 
F^aud preserved in spirit, all of which ya, i^ohi, and trarUha, the womb, 
f^" the Hamo species. Srill, wliaf ap- 1 1 1 ll.VXY'AICASH A, Sans, from hiranya, 
U> beC. niditica. inh.il)its the luoiuitains .C^ohl, and akshee. an eve. 
ja the interior of India, though Uiiherto I IURAN YvV-KASllirOO, SaNs. from 

nred npm the coasts ; and it is worthy \ hiranya, gold, and kashipoo, a sheath, 
fohce that C. fuciphaga does not appear II L.SCIIPxVNSKlJ': MUCH I. Kus. Can- 
b:iv)> i>eeii hitherto remarked iidand in tharis vesii'atoria. Lufirllle, Cantbarides. 
F';ountry." Dr. Miunon however observes UlS'lilUX GAHNA, lilND. Uapparia 

tuciphagsi is coustaintiy seen inland horrida. 
ttl eTeoaManm Provinces. The Karen in HISLOP, Revd. Stephet), bom 8th SepL 
P ^^Bf of the Tenasserim in the latitude o( 1 8 1 7, at Dunsc, Berwickshire, he joined 
*^''7f are well acqoaiuted wi^ the bird, ' the Kreo ('hurch, in 1 844and a muniHcouL 
pi they say it (grosses the monnfalns to and I donation ol* Hs. 'J5.O0* *, having- been offered 

by Captain lldl, on coiuiiiiou of founding a 
mission at iSagpore, ^Ir. llislop was .nomi- 
nated the Srst missionary and on the 5th Sep- 
tember 18 H ordained. 11c arrived at Nag" 
pure on 1-ilh February 1845 and gave much 

iH7 AAAA 



Ihe niterior every year. That it is the 
species thci-o can bo no doubt, for tho 

*^^n iiatae of the bird is the white swal- 
Iroin its whito belly. — M>i.-ioa. 

' ^"^mdo jlavicollat Ui.rru, belongs to tho 
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HIT. 

time f.o Ideology, in tlie course of his mission- 
toui'K III .M.ircli \Hd-', lit' Mihinitted to tlio 
Bumbay AsiuUu Society a j)U[ier on the 
Geology of the Nagpore Stiite." wliicb was 
inserted in tbeir Jonnial forJaly. Along 
with las friend 'Sir. Hunter, he wrote a niui e 
lenirtlicnc'd Meriioti- with a hiinilHr title I'or 
the Loudou Geological Society, of which 
the firat Part appeared in their QnHrterly 
Joaraal for AngadfiSfto. In the following 
Nu. of the last nientioued iieriodicul, there 
is :i "MLijioir froni Mr. llisloj) ; on the 
coiiMcxiuu of tiie ])hmt bearing sandstone 



lilWEN-THSANG. 

fountains of bitumen and uapLthAontt>i(ieti« 
town with the smell of which the wli<»le wain 
utid uir i.s infected. It is uudoubttidly viw 
place metitioued by Uerodotiu, nndw the 
name of "Is," as furnibhing bitamen ft: 
the buildini:; of Babylon. Near tlli^, oiitbo 
Eiipliiates, {ind n little below Saniara ou I'le 
Tigris, the country is laere alluvium. Tbe 
works of salt and bitamen even vet, arand 
Uic, gi?e a nu)Mt singular appeaimnoe tolhi 
count ly. As the Euphrates nears the ioven«'. 
Hii, lilt! stream luus un average width of 
jar^s, with udeptli of IG feet and a curreut^-i 



of Nagpore with the coal-beds of Central three knots per hoar in the iSMon of tb 



India and WestA^rn BeiijLral, mul the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Society 'a Join luil No. IV. 1855 
ct»ntains another ou the a»;c of the Car- 
bonaceous btratajust referred to. In tliose 
])aper8 Mr. Uislop describes some of the 
immeroiis fossils, which have been found 
in the tertiary deposit, and the t»and- 
Htonc, coal and bhclls of the Pros'incc of 



fl(jods, when there are 14 is]Mids,'oii some 
which are small towns. See Kang tul 

Iran. 

IIITOPADESUA, Saxs. from hila, good, 
and fKtpadesba, teaching. See Kali. 

IIIUL.. The grand festival of ilieGenMn 
tribes of the Baltic wius the Hi-ul, ur Hi-*', 
the A.-swa-Meilha of the chihlren of Suijrv».t'n 
the Gunges. In the cereuiouies of the auoeBt 



Kagporo; he BUggei»iB that the regur may ^ 

Lave been formed of decomposed vegetation i Aswained*ba,amilk white steed was twleelc^ 

mingled in moist f^ituatious with the debris with peculiar marks, liberated, and, pror^r' 
of any kind of rock; he proves that the trap guarded, was allowed to wander where bf 
covering the tertiary w:us imt poured out at listeth. it was a virtual challen^^^ t.i*! 
the bottom of the ocean, but must have been . t>overeigus. Aijoona guarded the slmi, lil*- 
consolidated under no greater than an aerial ! rated by Yoodishtra; bot that sent ronndW 
pressure; and be maintains that the under- 
lying volcanic roek is moic recent than the 



overlying one and shows that the aririilaceous 
baudstoue of Nagpore with vegetable re> 
mains is identical with the common coal for- 
mation of India, that t.lM\seare of fresh-water 
«)rigin,and seem to belong to the em of the 
Lias or liowcr Oolite. Mr. lli.slop was acci- 
dently drowned, iu cro^^Hing a river. 
Hl'SN^ EETVA, See Meitopotamia. 



rat ikhita, his grandson, was seised br tli« 
Taksluic of the north. The same fate«> 
ciirred to Sai^'ara, father of Desa-iti*. 
which involved the loss of his kiii^^- 
In the Kamayana, Desaratha, mooint «f 
Ayodia, father of Rama, is reprcMlbltf 
ci iiniiandiug the rite : ** Let the sacrifi«^« 
|)rej«ariHl, aiid the horse liberated frumtLe 
norilj bank ot the Sarjoo." A year 
ended, and the horse having retnnfld fhn 



UlSPEDHABE. Exo. Syu. of Lopns ; its wanderings, the sacrificiHl grooiidvai 



bisjiidns. 

IILS.SA, Ak. 1Iim>. Pki.s. an ludiau term 
fur a share or divi.siou, a portion. 

HISSAB, a hill state north of Badakh. 
shan. whoso cbiefclaimk a Qracian origin. 

Sec Kush. 

HISTA, a Malayan nieasiire of ni hil l ary 
length, the fourth of the dippa, about Lialf 
a yard. 8im7nond*i Diet. See Dippa. 

II LSTKH, a genns of the Coleoptera. . 

IIISTIOPHORUS, theswoid fish (M- fan- 
lish, is the Ikan-layer of Amhov na.the Dutch 
zoylfish or saiUtisb, and the "Sailor" iish of 
seamen. It is from 10 to 14 ft. long, and is 
said to i-aiiBe its dorsal fin and use it as a sail. 

licnvrff. 



pi-('|)fired <»n the spot of libenttinn. h'^i*'^ 
tions were .sent to all snrroundin^j moaanii" 
to repair to Ayodia,-Kykaya, the bug J 
Cassi, liompada of Angdes, CoKkal» d 
Magad^des, will: the kings of SiiKllis. ^"^^ 
vira, and Saurashti'a.'— 2W< £a/a<M<A> 
See nal 

JUUXSl.W. II IN I). Parmelia«i>. 
UIWEN.THSANG. A Chinsss tm**' 

le.r who pas.ved seventeen years (from A.tt 
<V20 to G4o) in tmvelling throu^'h fli'' 
tries lying to the west of China andw-fx'O 
ally in India, through countries wbicbfev 
had' visited before him, and he dMaibO 
some parts of them which no one ba«»i»* 
explored. Uis chief object was to stndv th 



HISIJ or hira, Hind, .aspccics of Cappai'is , religion of Buddha, but bis observations, j.*** 



of KHtigra. 

HIT, a miserable town at the usual place 
whore canivaiis cross the Euphrates between 
Baghdad and Damascoa. There arc copious 



graphical, statistical and hiatoriciil,iiisp^ 
acterised by great minuteness and preoiua 
He started from Pokin and made his 
amidst hardships aad difficulties thsoBj^^ 
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iiLAixi:. no. 

rhine«e Tartnry. to Iherepfion where iJriil<il\a asnpndo l tlin TIjnunzni v-'illoy in tlio llluino 
haU l:ih<}uretl. Near Tftlas, on h in way V> district to its bead, and descended through 
Tndm be fell in with 4he Oreafc Khan 6f the | the Oakkaa yallej, and, having travenied 
Turks, a gnccesRor of Dizabulus, whom the Ithe forests from t hcnro to 3£aza1ee, ascended 
fhinpse tr?ive!ler calls Sliehii. His ncoonii^ ' the Chf>iiTift'. T\ii^ Ilhiine forms a part of 
is verv like that of ZamarchuH. Tho Kliaa tho valley of tho irrawaiMv with which the 
"occupied a jjreafc tent adorned vvith gold , lllaine river ia connected by moans of 
llnifers of dasslini; richness. The officers of ! creekft. — Pr. UcCldland^ in SeUc. Reeordt 
thecoart sat in two long rows on mats lie- Gort o/* ^/ ? Foreign l)q)t. Kn. fA'. p. 
W f hfi Khnn, brilliantly nttircil in « in1)r<>i- IIIiA-l'K'l', Oi rme-jr, Uferally W<>t-T*';i In 
rleresl silk ; the Khan's gnanl stiindinof l»e- Bnrmali, i'>tiie i«r»>^tward of Jlatnoand Konn<?- 
hind them. Althonjjh bo wiw bnt a barba- tnno, hills arc visible, peopled by cateran 
riftQ prin<*e nnder a tent of f^It, one conld i Slakhyen, and by breeches wearing Palnnng, 
nnt look on him without re^peetand admlra- ' pcaccnljly growing t*** for picKIinir. This is 
li'i'i " Ho appears to ham rcfrardod tho the Hlnji^r, nndor notice, wliich is niailf np 
Waklish branch as the main Postu or Oxns, witli a little oil, salt, trai'lic or assnfo'tida, 
HaUtuail! la n'n de Hiwan Thmtig pp. oO-oG. vtc, into a sort, of pickle, and is e.ssential to 
r«if« Calhay, I. papfes clxv and ccxxxiv. ; the comfort of every Bnrman, being par- 
HL.\ Tibet, Mnsk deer. The finest taken of on all ceremonial oooaeions. It is 
■n*k comes from Khot<»n. Honted to Ava ou haMihno rafts, so as to bcro- 

HLAIXK, an elongated valley of ['ecrn, tained :dways partially wot, it is eaten by the 
ttttnding north and Ron th with theYoniali Burnicso in small quantities alter dinner as 
tviire. at a distance often to thirty miles ' Bnropenns eat cheese. They say it promotes 
fr^mx the enst hank of the Irawndy river ; dijjestion and they cannot live in comfnrt 
iH>) hills at intp^^'als advafcinc: and tlien , without it. Colonel Bnrney mentions that, 
Miojling from the river, but always h;;iv- the nnrmfso Resident proceedin<^ to Calenttu 
in(^ a broad plain on its bank. Tho lower in 1 830 t«wk a large supply of Ida-pet with 
part of the plain has been cnltiTated; the | him, as a necessary of life, not to be had 
i i^her parts are covered with forest. Tho ! where he was gning. Hlapet is partaken of 
Phnnnf^ree vaUc}', which lies to tlie east- on tnnnv cereTnoninl occasions, and on the 
^vani f.f Hlaitie, from which it is separated , conclusion of law suit's, the bill of costs is 
branch of the Yomah, is an amphi. , always rounded off with a charge for pickled 
thmtie, open to the sonth md snrronnded | tea, as European Agent's acconn^ are still 
''Ti all other sides by hills. Its breadth i ronndnl od'with a char(je for postafjes.— 
f'^m east, \rt west is probnbly about ton ' }[itni>'.< r.n nn'i'i Y'lh-'if: l'Jmha.<t<itf, p 101. 
'>r fifteen miles, and its length from north H LW.V-lil ). IjLT.m. Eriolmna tiliifolia. 
te»nth tliirfcy. The Pegu or Zamayeo val- j H'LWOT-DAU. Buiwf. The Cabinet and 
|cr lies to the ea^t of Phonngye, from which | High Court of the realm of Bnrmah, in which 
if is separated by another branch of the there av(i four Woon-gye, or chief ministers 
TomHh. This valley is enclosed ou all fiides as!«isted by as nuuij Woondoak.~YMie*« 

Eviha.<;iif^ p. 3. 

H MO. Bi:r>i. Agaric. 
H'MAN'. BoRsr. Fcronia elcphantnm. 
HMAN THRN. Bcrm. Cnrcoma ros- 

coenna. — Wall. 

HXAX. BoRM. Xaucrlen cordi folia. ~/tox/». 
HNAII. BuKM. A kind of boat, of Bur- 
mah. Sra Boat^ 

HXAW-BBN". BuRM. is a farge tree, of 
pnlc-yellow wood, preferred for making 
combs. It bears a large, fras^rant frnit, bat 
worthless.— CratrfnnU Vol. 1, p. 192, 
HNET. Bcrm. Bird. 
HO, a Chinese mensnre of capacity, about 
"71 srn lions. — SUmmnnd'n Dir'. 

HO. A branch of tho Kol, residing in 
Singhbum. They arc agncnUnrat, bnt 
change their localities. A Ho bridegroom 
buys his bride, or rather his father buys her 
for him, the price lieing so many head of 
cattle. Ho, Ls a name uf the Sou thai. Tho 



'»r hills; it is aboafc fortv or lifty miles in 
l«t?th from S. S. E. to X. N. W., which is 
t^H direction in which it lies, and twenty 
'^"Im in brondtJi from E. ta W. The Za- 

fnarpo rirer is lar<ro and navigable for small 
cntflt in the rains, for a distance of sixty or 
^isrhky miles above Pegu, to the extremity 
the valley ; and although only about knee' 
if-ep in the dry sea.son, it rises forty feet in 
therains: its bed is sandy nn<l unimpeded 
l^y rncks. Tho mountains extending; along 
IbeN", W. side of the valley, separat ing it 
^rom Phonngyeo, the Hlaine and Tharawsd- 
I7. are of considerable extent and elevation 
»nd form a part of the Yomah ranfrc On 
the east .side it is separated from tho plains 
of Tonnghoo and Shoay Gyeen by a lower 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is 
"i ! ) ;fd to tho aouth by a low hilly tn^t 
'~rai;!» which the river passes hv .a aeries 
j'awiU defiles to Pegu. Dr. :McClelland 
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HOANG-HO. 

Kol niid Linoliii Kol, nro tribes in Tnilia, | 
cognate witli tlio Khniul. Sonio of them oc- j 
cnpj Sin«jliboom. The Ho liins^iiage ditlers 
BO little ill phonology and (glossary from the 
Mundah, Bbamij and Sonthal, that Captain 
'J'ickell's a'^roniit of its j^t'amuiar, itiny he 
lakfiii as tlint ol' the Kol lairj;^uai.'e p'oiiorall v. 
'J'he IIo is the most compact, the purest, most 
powerful atkd interestmj; and beat lookin^^ 
diviaion of the wliole Mandab nation. The 
7nore ^Mvllizoil Ho liavo an erect, earrinfrc 
and digniticd, tine, Jtianly, hearing, wirh 
figures, olteu models of beauty : tlio occu- 
jiants of the less reclatraed parts are tnnre 
ravage lookiii?. Their traditioM is that they 
<*amo from (Miota Naijpnr and that they 
brourrht ^vith lliem tlii ii- system of roiifeder- 
ate governments of Purha, which ihey call i 
Pirht or Pir. The Ho of Singhbnm are 
also styled Laralea Kol and liavo a tradition I 
I hat they once wore leaves onlv, as the ] 
tluano^a women now do, and not Iniirj since ' 
threatened to revert to them unless cioth- 
sellers lowered their prices. Tiie Ho of the 
border land have jtroUahly mach intermixed 
with the Urya, and are less nirly than the 
]*aco is usually described to lie — Ccjiiaht 
TickcU. An. Soc. Joiir.f Vol. IX, j)i>. 783, 
1063. Bee India. 

HOA-HOUXG-TAN. Coch-Ciiin'. Rose. 

IIOAI HOAl, Chiuese name ofMaUomc- 

dans and .lew-;. 

lIOA-,MiljX. CiiiN. Gudsyjiium Indi- 
cnm.— Itii* 

JIOANG-HO, a great river in China 
3,040 miles long. The Yang-tse-Kian<j^ forms 
with the Hoan^-ho, a twin basin, to wiiich I he 
mostadvauced and powerlul eastern civiliza- 
tion owes its development. The Yanpr-tse-Kt- 
ang is connected on the west with the t win 
bsisins of the Salwin and Trawadi, which are 
themselves connectctl inland wit,!i (hcTihotan 
district and on the S. an«l E. with tho Indian 
oceanic basin. It is nndonbtodly one of 
the finest rivers in thu world ; it takes its 
rise in the mountains of Tliihcf, ami, after 
traversing tho Kuukou-Noor, enters China 
at the provinco of Kan-iSou ; it then leaves 
it again to water tho sandy plains, at the 
foot of the Alc>chan moanbu'us, surrounds 
the country of Orroiis, and afttr having 
watered China frt)m south to north, and then 
froiu west to east, goes on to throw itself 
into the Yellow Sc^. The waters are pare 
and beautiful at their source, Und only as- 
sume their yellow tint, after pai^sing the 
Alechan and tho Ortous, The river lises 
almost always to the level of tho country 
through which it flows ; and to this is to 
be attributed the disastrous inundations 
which it oocasions. But these floods. 



HODAIDA. 

which are so fatal to China, an? of littl? 
consecjuenco to the nomadic Tartars, who 
have only to strike their tents, aud move off 
elsewhere. 

The bed of the Hoang-Ho lisssoffend 
very remarkable variations. In nnmnt 
times its montli is said to have \m'n m lai 
'AO'^ north, at. j)i*cscnt it is in 34'. Tlw 
Chinese government is obliged anniiallv to 
expend enormous sums to keep the nrpr 
within its bed. In the year 17!'!» it c^i 
£ 1 , (5 H 2 , ( lUO. — Hue's RiXoUedUtut oj JoJiivy, 
p. bd. 

HOANG-TI, the primitive ChiMReniff. 

The Chinese, in the reign of Ha%nsr-Ti,iD- 

viMittMl the magnetic needle, the .-tueltine 
copper for makiii}^ money and va^es of hii;b 
art. Hoanjr-Ti is the tirst historical tn- 
peror (B. C. 2,698) and the Chinese blM- 
ria iis :. lege that in his reign, the inveufrs 
of sundrv arts and sciences arrived fiMrt; tl;- 
western kin u'donis in the nt^ii.dil'onrliii'^i 
of the Kuen iung mouutaius.— Yult:, Kiftk>K 
I, p. xxx\*. 

1 1 OA- PIN- SAN and Ti-a-Usil, two islanH? 
which lie 80 miles north of Fr^rmosa. 
their neij^hlK)hrinf; rocks, this group w 
tends about 14 miles. The extreme lie^ 
of Hoa-piu-san, was found to be 1,181 feet. 

HOABY SUN ROSE. Helianthenw 
can n m . 

HOA.U-CHOW, a small island nearJ^- 
lealc-low. 
HOBNEM:. Hbb. Ebony. 
HC( ^ K 1':Y. There isapamoof Tibetrero- 
bling lioekey and called ehanghan,hiit 
on horseback, on a plain about 6u yanlB i>fw^ 
and o50 long, with a stone pillar at e»<k«*i 
as the goal. Tho ball is somewhat Ur^^^ 
than a cricket ball and in Tibetan is ciUfJ 
Pulu. The stick or Bvntu, is of tlicstwag 
and straight bougii of t^ie almond trre, ai^'* 
4 feet long and let in at the top and pu^^ 
qnite through tb the other end of h curv^l 
piece of solid birch wood — about the size »m 
sliape of a dreiu^hing horn. TIk* ijMae tt 
mentioned by liaber. It is playeU hj everf 
valley in Little Tibet, Ladak, Ye8seD,Chitni 
HOCOHLIA MONTANA ? 

Oxs, I Kndkce, 

M\flK. I 

•rrows in Canara and Sunda, on andcIoH'' 
the head of tho Ghattj ; wood selUum n-^ 
large, is white, hard and tough ; need 
agricultural implements. — Dr. Gllf<ii- 

HODAIDA, on tho East Const of tho m 
Sea, is a large fortified t-nvn ot" Yemen, w'-> 
lofty buiUlingH, and is now tiie most floof'-^ * 
ing of the Tarkish ports. It is situated 
the north-east side of a sandy bay and 
tered by a point of land, ranniug oortii-irc:>^ 



Sampga, 

TanibiU- 
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HODGSON. IIOEI KING. 

Its custom does, in 1857, realized by sale f ornitholorry. — Ihid, 358. On tbc lan^ayro 
Knpees 1,5U,0UU. It ishurroumied by a liigh of Buddliiht sn ipturos. — Ibid, vol. ii, 0S2. 



wall, and coutatus gpacious bazaars. It ib 
tbe wAport of Senaa. See Lohaia, Teha^u^ 

Kil;iiii u.s Sliam. 
HODGSON, Captain, Autbor of journey 



On til© cuckoo of J Ik; lliinaluyu^. — Ibid, vol. 
viii. 136. Oil tlic TLibefcan type of mankind 

— Ibid, vol. xvii 222. On ll.o nbijrijjiucs of 
Centml India — ll)iil, ,'»r>o. Kclics of llm 



to the source ot tlie Jumna: bot Kprinj^s at Catliolic ^li.s.sion in Tliibct. — Ibid, 22o. 
Jomootri, Ac, in A.s. Res. vol, xiv. 128. Ou , Hout« from Kuiniandu to iJarjccliiMj:. — Jbid, 
ft Mw form of tbe hog kind in Sind. in Bl. | 634. On tho aborigines of Sonthcru India. 
An. See. Trans, vol. idv, 423. Jonrney to ' — Il>id. vol. xviii. On tin* jiboi ijjfinca 

the head of tbc nnn'/cs in As. Rch vol. xiv. of North t'u>^rc'i ii liulia. Ibid. — 451. Nolo 
00. Survey to the bcada of tbc ( laii^'os and on Indian t-l iinolo;.'y. — Ibid, 23'*. On tho 
Jmnoa.— Ibid. Latitudes of pljices in Hin- abt»rigineH of tbe Nortli-cast<oru Frontier.— 
ioostan.— Ibid, loS. Heights and positions | Ibid, vol. xix. 800, aborigines uf the south, 
of the Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Ronte i Ibid, 461. On the law of ify^al prautico and 
from E^atmandn to Chinese frontier. — Ibid, j pdice of Nepanl, Ltnid. As. Trans, vol. i. 45,; 
ib^'i, vol. xiii. 513. — Dr. Biili<t'8 Ctital»iuf. 

HODGSON, Bryan, H. a member of tbe 
Bengil Civil Service, widely known for his 
lonir continued rcsearcbe.s into tbe Nainml 
Kotoiy of tho Eastern Himalayas, and the 
rtlmoiogy of tbe races and tribes dwelling in 
British India and its bordering countries. 
He was long Resident at the Conri of Nepuul 
Wwhicli he was appointed in 1821 and devo- 
ted macli time to (lie natural history and anti- 
<l-iiie{j, iauguages autl traditions of tlie coun- 
'7- Wroteon the npecimeub of sheep iiduibi- 
the Himalayan region, with some brief 
'^tuiarks on tho crani(>loL;i< al character of 
"v^-in Bl, As Trans li-4.1, vol. x 320. On the 
iiUsnitme and religion of the Rnddliists. 
Strimpore, 1841. Ou tho Buddha literature 
^ ^tpitaX, Am. Res. vol. xvi. 409. Ronte 
[^va. Katmnndtt to Tazedo. — Ibid, vol. xvii. 
Ou a new specio.s of Buceros. — Ibid, 
xviii. part 1, 178 Description of the 
^ t=J''« Nepaleuiiis.— Ibid part 2, U^. i)e8- 
^nption of the CircsBtna Nepalcnsis.— Ibid, 
-1 Migration of the Natatorea and Gialla- 
^rts m Nepaul.— Ibid, On th o wild 

g«^d wild sheep in Nepaul — Ibid, 127. 
P""cription of the Ratwa deer.— Ibid, 170. 
Jkwription of tbeBooeros Homrai.— Ibid, 
Description of the wild dog of the 
U'lnalava-s —Ibid, -.^21. On the autelopt- of 
Hnualavas. — (Jleanings in Science, vol. 
«• 182. Oft a species of Felis. — Ibid, 177. 

Scolopacid».~lbid, 233. On the mnsk 
ttr.-Ibid, 320. On tho Cervus Jaral.— 
H.321. On the Katwa deer.— Ibid, 371. 
;)» the Tharai goat.-»Ibid, 371. On the 
whim.— Ibid, 387. Oil the mammalia of 
Nepaui.^Ibid, 442. On the mannfhotare of 
paper.— Bl. As. Trans, vol. i. 8. On 
JJeXepaal military ti-ibcs.— Ibid, vol. ii. 
On the aborigines of Nepaul Proper, 
▼ol. ill. 215. Ou European specula- 
^•'in^on BaddhiBm.~Ibid, 382; ibid, 425; 
»W 499. Synopsis of xnammalia of tbe 
*«««J»yns.-lbid, vol. V. 281. On Nepanl 



! 258. — /',-. HHisf\< Cafaln'fUf. 

HODGSON I A IIKTEIIOCLITA, Uuokcr 
TrichoMmthM, Roxhwrgh, 

Is the most magnificent plant of the 

jungles in tho valley of tlie Tcesta iu 

Sikkini. It is a giiratitic eliniber 
allied to the LToind, bcaiin;^ iminejiso 
yellowish- white pendulous blossoms, who.so 
petals have u fringe of bnfl-colour- 
I'll curling threads several inches long. 
The fruit is of a rich brown, like a small 
melon in Ioimu, and contains six hwgo nuts, 
wliose kernels (culled " kutior-pot." by the 
Lepcha) are eaten. Tho stem, when ont, 
dischai i^'es water profusely from whichever 
end is licid downwards. It Is a new eucur- 
bitaeeou.s f_Cfnus, found in tlie I'erai, cliniring 
in profusion ta the trees and also 5, '.'00 feet 
up the mountains. This magnificent cncnr- 
bitaceous climber grow.s also in the forests; 
east of Chitt4ig(nig : it is the Ramo species as 
the Sikkini one. Tiic lon^ stem bleeds 
copiously whcu cut, and like almost all 
wooiiy climbers, is fnll of large vessels; the 
juice does not, liowevt i-, exude from these 
great tubes which bold air, but from tho 
close woody libres. HooLi r, Hldu. Jour. Vvl. 
I, 3'Jo. \'ul. 11. jimji' 350. 

HODHAD, king of Yemen father of Bal-. 
kees queen of Sbcba, lived about tho begin- 
nini; of the Christ i.m cm. 8ee Balkt es. 

HOD'HU, a name of India. See hulia. 

HlJDUNG. HiM>. Populus eupbiatica. 

HOE a secret societjr of the Chinese into 
which the members are initiated; the Con- 
cluding ceiemonv consists in ])rickincr fho 
middle tin gcr ot tbc rigliL hainl, dropping tho 
blood into a bowl of arrack, from wliicb each 
of tbe eandidates drink and are then 
saluted as brethren. 

HOE. 

BfsmoU. TjkM. I rhaora. Uurv. 

HOEDEN. Dot. Hate. 

HOEI KING, a Chinese budd'hist travel- 
ler iu India, Kotan (Yu«thau) and Tibet ia 
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HOGG. 

Mr. Bljth (li.'iiin'^uiHhoil from the bcj, 
oommmi in India,^Afipeoiiiiett wnttohiii 
from Ceylon, the skull of which npproi^ 
in form, that of a sppfi'es from Bonwo, tin 
Siis barbatns of S. Mnller. 

The genua Uabirnssa of F. Cnvier tnkw 
\tn nrnne from two Malaj wordd, Buhi, bo;, 
and Hnflft, a deer. It is the 8tis t^bjitm 



A. D. 300. too, alonrr with Fa Ilian tho Fo- 
ktie*ki of BemnRnt, Klaprothand LandrMse. 
Fa-Hian with Hoei-kin^', and otl«er Chinese 
piljjrirns reached Yn-than or Khntnn, iti 
A. I). 399-4U0. Fahian then f ravelled by Tsn- 
l>oand Yu-hoei and over the Tsu-Ling rnoun- 
tmmn nonthwardn to Kie*Chba the modern 
Ladak where ho rejoined Hoei King*. From 

Kie-(.'ldia tho pil<,'-rims prncoeded westward of Linnfrus an<l thel>. nlfunis of [je8SKm,Rnil 
to Tho-Iv whirf) tlicv rearhed in otic Tnnrith. ! occurs in the ishmiis of Bnru or Ronron om 
They came to India, overhnid by way of 'I'ar-i of theMohiccuB, and in Celebes and Temak 
tary and Cabnl, vtftited Cejion and nailed | ThePoren1ai»il7ania,Hod|2r8on,tliePigmj 
thence to Java. On his return. Fa Ilian left] ITog of the Saul Forest* of N. India, iilhe 
behind him an nceount of Ins travels calle*! Satu) banel and Chora snrof thi; Xativwof 
Foe K<>ne Ki or an aoconnt nf the hinhlliist India and eojitines itself t'O therleepreoeis5«so/ 
countrie.H. At the time of his visit, buddhism primeval forest. The adult male^« abide coo- 
wae Rtill the dominant religion, though vaiith- 
nava docti ines wore i^nining ground. Cnn- 
viiifjliam, Ladak. Cul R^v. See Airun, Hnd- 
dha. Indra, p. 'MW. Irjscriptions ;^7H, 3tt4. 



stantly with the herd, and are its Inbitiat 

and resolute defenders. — Sykes CaL Iki 
Mam. p. II. CrmrfnrJ, Dirt. p. 152. P*- 
nenTs Sl^^frli^'S of fh^ Xatnrdl. Hidorij nfOifi^ 



I^^^:^[.vTOPUs ostralegus, or 



I p. 50. Caialofjue of MamnmUn in tkeii^ 



* Oyst-er catcher,' a bird of the circuit of nor 
them regions to the equator, if not farther 
8onth : not rare along the shores of the Bay 

of J^enrral, A'C. 

llfE.\[ATORXIS, a fronn" of birds of , C^"*?""'^""*. Ziiiiib«m 

which several species inhabit India. H. L^^;* ^Tnd 
cafer, is the bulbul of the South of India, I KImr 



Ho*ue Mumttti, See 
msHa, Sns. 

HOG DEBB, Eiro. 
Hyelaplinii poreimiR Si'vn 



H. chrrm>rrbmde8 is anolher species. See 
Birds, Balbnl. 

HOPFMEISTEB, Author of Tmvels in 



Axis nif^r R HiT. 
Cerrns nig(T,R H*'^ 
„ orjieiaWw 

lAghnna, 



1 



^eylon and parts of the Himalayas to the 

)(>rde»"s of Thibet. 



! Rnsficrf)fa:Porcnj» l,\r. 
' Dukar, Mahr. 
I Bnbi utan : Babi 
I nlas : Babi, Mat,ay. 
Ghrishri, Sans. 



ilOG. 

Klmnzir, Ar. 
Baraha,BE\o. Sanp. Pi;ks, 
Indian wild boar : Rvo. 
Choiro«, Gr. 
Jangit Sar ; Ui.vd. 
Siir. „ « 

The wild hoj:^ abounds in many parts of 

India and the males attain to a very large 
si/.f. it, i.s p^enorall y l)«dieved iliat there is no 
speciiiu difl'erence between the wild hOg of 
Europe and India. The adfnit males dwell 



The llnrr.doer inhabits c<>ntinentAUr,di>. 
central India, Bengal, the Gangetic tuW* 
Punjab, Sind, Assam, Sylhet, Barnnk 8» 
Cervns, Deer. Mamtnaiia. 

HOG ISL.VXD, lies 17 or 18 l»^*'^ 
the coa^st of Sumatra, and is the moiiw^^ 
em of a group. 

HOQ ISLAND, a high pyiamidiliM 
lying dose off the main on the oNi^ * 
Caiiara. 

HOGG, Sir .Tames Weir, Bart., formrr 
years M. P. I'or Beverly, Honiton. if 
took a prominent part in 'diseoasiw^w*'*' 
ingtolndian afTairn in Parliament. He***] 
Di lector of tho Fast India Compnny. ot 
ivsLH boi-n at Stoneyford in the conntr 
Antrim in 1790, and was called to tbe 
in Ireland. At Calontta, he practiwd 



apart from the herd. The wild boar is con- 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, \ barrister and held the office of Administn' 
wirh tlie spear; Natives of India bant the ; General, then one of the m.)St hi?hh-f»: 
boar wifcli do^rs. otlices in India, as beinj? the Court » 

All the wild hog.s in the Archipelago arc 
small animals, compared with tbe wild boar 
rd' Europe, or even with that of continental 
India. 

The Sns verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on tho sides of the dheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appear* 
nnce, bat is in realitv a timid ammal. 



The number of them in Java is immense, 
ami in pa'^siui; alonf.' the lii'jfhway, in parti- 
cular districts, scoves of them are to be seen. 



took cognizance of the administration to' 
effects of all persons vho died 
otherwise, much in the same manii«r«i" 

Prerof^ative C^ourt of Cmt-erbnry. 
turned to Encrland in June l^oot ja^jjj 
December, 1834, was returned It F. *J 
Beverly as a supporter 'and follower of ^ 



Bobert Peel, to who.so policy and 
he zealouslv adhered throughout. 
re-chosen at Beverly in 1841, and fromj>^ 
long represented Honiton. He 
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HOLARBUEXA. 

I Dinelor of the Count ot Proprietors in 
18;i9, and twice served tbe oflice of Chair- 
iD»n. At tlie abolition of tlio old Court 
rfDiredorehe wasimmed cue of ihePolitical 
liiicirv Commitiee. He win* lai.seii to the 
:7 bv Sir Bobtfrt Peel in 1840, just 
loos to LiR rettrenieut from o£Boe. 
BOOLA, Bexo. 

Tjpiitelephaatiiia, Rozb. 
^'fpliant grass OP cats tail Rraj^s. 
liOG PLUM. Spoudias iiiau^ifera. — Pen. 
^liUG-SKIN. See Leather. 

[lIOG'S LAUD. 

^•4«-cburbi, Hind. | A<K'J).s «uiiiuri, L.\r. 

f lliu is tlie fat about the luiun uf the hog, 
P£cro&. Itie purified raeliiiiff n,ud 
piiimK- melting point is from 7d *^ to 



HOLCUS. 

Col. Lake Kays tlio wood is unsnuiul. — Vrs 
Vo'njt, Rcuh. Clt'ijlcfru, Slttrarl, Ll.-Cul. LoA'e, 
JiOLAUJUlKXA CODAGA. W, Icon. 
Kuuda imIU inaracn, Tajl 

A small siztnl white wood, very fine jrraln- 
ed, eniplovftl ill cnl)iiit' t-inuking^. Dr. \Vi<_;lit 
gives altiu iiolarrhcuu uialocueimib m iuuued 
1298. 

UOLABRHfiNA MITIS, K.Br,A.D,C. 
Kirri-walla-giiM. Sinoh. 

A moderate sized tree ofCeylou, notun- 
oommnn, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Thw. Eti. 1*L Zeyl^ p. 194. 

HOLABBHENA PUHESCENS. 

Been, Uind. 
Wood light. This specieii mid the H. 



i*. Fahrt.; inodorous Htid tiuHteless while I uiitid3'fieiiterica yield the Indnrjuo talk 
fei, rt&dily prows rancid. Lard coiitaiii.s 
i^'U 7'JUl»>i, hydro}?ea 11146, o.xy^'eii 
^—proximately it consiats of faline 62, 
oe and margarine 38 per 100. In the 
state it coutaius the iiiargaric and 
Hcand.-*, and a peculiar volatile acid. lu 
at je, licj^^'s lard i.s much employed in oint- 
*<>^, but in Lidiu the strong prejudice 
»tthetiiiole venders it desirable to ex- 
it hi inuoh as poesiUe from all pbar- 
tical preparations; 8ubstitnting for it 
"simple liuimeut." — O'SlMughuaimfi 

HOIMAVATL Sa.N6. From Limavat. See 



soow. 

H^'3A DE lata. Sf. Tin. 

l^fjUl KAOIARI. See India Kachari. 
jf^OOIClilL. 11 IN!.. rhu,Miix dactylU'era. 
"S?^ lii.NU. .Mediciigo sativa. 

^Ua(. A river of Seoni: 
jfiOLAR, also Holtar, also Holaru, in the 
^mioi districts of the Peninsula, the 
! or dher race. Profe.ssf)r ^\ ilson de.s- 
^ the Uolar hb a niaa of a low or out- 
Pb tribe, by profeHsion a musician, which 
to the. Mhaog race, but there is 
Monbt bnt that the Hokr is the Bber. 

OLABBHENA ANTIDTSENTEBICA 



of the bazaar. See Wrijriitia j Bitter indnr- 
juo. — O SIiauijhuesi<i/, p. 411' 

llOLOSTKMMA-ADA-KODIKN. Kccra. 
and Tsch. 8yn of HohiHttiDma rliectlii iSj*r. 

HOLOSTEAIMA KHiiiEDlA^'UM. iSpr. 
W, OohL W, Ic, 

Chonemorpha'aotidyBentorica, W. To. 

HoIaAtoruuia-ada K()ilu>ti JCa'O). et SCB.. 
Asclepiaa auuularia, Koxb. 
AsoIeiYiaii oonrolTulaeea, Hssa HitMa 

Ecliites antidysenterica, IIo.xb. 
barcusLotuuia annulare, Koth. 

Ada Kixlion, Malbal. | Iiitara'kala palein, Ter.. 
Palla-guigi, Tkl. { Viatara'kvia pala 



I I'aiagnniga, 



I 

^ Koxn. j dyseiitenOi, G. Don. 

*f:irtif, Chjcnab, I Koor (seed) Panjaub. 

••*rof Kavi (t Bkam, I Kvur of, Kanuka. 

^ (•iwl; ut' Pa.njab. 1 Liuuuku Palo, Tkl. 

A large shrnb or small tree of Malabar, 

Nik hilln up to the Chenab in the N. W. 
™«laja, Sylhet aiid Cbirtagong. It bears 
*liitfe flower. TfHbark i.s used in tnedicine 
kim jiaLrwigcnt. The leaves are UM-d u-s fod- 
fOi* m litter. The wood is white, lii^ht 
■ cloM) giaiaed and is used by carvers, Lt.- 



it 

This, plnut grows tlir(Hi<^hont India. H 
has large flowers of a red, green and wlute 

colour. 

HOLASm. Hind. Rhus succedanea. 
HOLOUS, a genus of grasses, belonging 
to the natural order Panicaceaj, of which 
the more important species have been tranF- 
feri-ed to the f]^euu8 Sorghum. H. sorghum is 
now Sorghum vulgare. H. saochnratus, 
Itooeh. now saccharatns, a native of CailrariH, 
Stalks thick, and full of a sugary mednlla. 
Professor Ardnino, (Junra. ^^tianique^ iii. 
lt^8, gives an account of his exporimonts on. 
! the extraction of suj;ar Inmi tiiis hpefi(\><. 
j They were extremely satisfacttjry. Tliis 
! was introduced by the editor into the 
I peninsula of India, and it lias been reoom- 
I mended in the UMit«'d Stattns a.s a sngar pro- 
ducing plant and for the Hake of ^t^s juice. 
Its stalks furnish three importAut 
products, sugar, which is identteal with that 
of cane, — alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analHgous to cider. This juice, when ob- 
tained with caro and in small quantities, by 
deprivinj; the btttik of its outer coating or 
woody fibre and bark, is nearly coloui-less 
and couaista merely of sugar and water. Its 

m 
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HOUnJS SOnflHUM, is tlic f^nrcrlmm ! Hngam of Is vvai-a, symbolized by il 



HOU. • HOLIDAYS. 

ilensify vnrlcs from 1,<>'.0 fo 1,075 nnd flio ' short, the rnictlHer, tVoin which thereis 
pi'opoi ttoii uT HUgar cuiitaiued in it I'rom 10 . deiiiate ineuuing. The EgjptiiOi had iLt ii 
to 16 per cent, a third part of which is | tival PhalUca, the Holioa of the hind 
soinetiiiK's unci'V^'l''^11isal)U». i Phula and pimla, flower and fruit, an- I 

llOliCUS nUHRA. FoilSK. Syn. of Sorg- ! roots of all, Floralia and Phaluria, ihe Pb 
h\\m vulirarp. -/'' /V. | lus of Osiris the th\M>nH (if Bjicchus, 

pbala, or Ananas, the * food of the gixls,' 
the Sifcaphala of the Helen of Ayodhia. 

HOLIDAYS, of the several laom dwdU 
in India chiefly occur at certain mw 

chanpcp, bnr also at the anniversaries 
certain occurrences connect^^l witli t!i 
religions. The dates of the festivals v: 
with the lunar months, and thoso bdow i 
approximate : 

Jannaiy 1st 
.. April. 

March. 

..Maj. 
. .Jane. 

... January llth | 

... rt-liniu! y '_'4tb. 

.. Man h luti. aud aIUl 
April Mh. 
. AujH'sfc 6th* 
. Aagust 14ih. 



Tuli^nrc, l lierc arc t \v«> variolicM, one with a 
reddisii grain and one white: in districts 
where makni (mnine) is called " btira jawar," 
this^ phint is calh-d jawnr-khurd " cliota 
jawar" or ** jiwva:- l>:i! il:." \\ hen jawar is 
used for r.'diicr and cut down whiki green it 
i.s culled " irhara." It is grown in tields and 
sown dorin<^ the mins; it is the conurfon food 
of the poorer clas^tes of India« being gronnd 
and made into calces. It is a native of China, 
»»nd India, bnt i.s cnltivated in Pern, and in 
Kurope; seeds very hanl, rniiiKiiid, very 
variable, sometimes entirely smooth, insipid, 
parenchynie farinaceous; bnt little different 
fVoni maize in chcTnical composition. This 
plant n.s also the Indian corii orZoa mays, 
Bometimcs puts forth three or foar htems and 
Ko many as 12,700 seeds have been gathered 
from one plant which had grown to eleven 
feet in heiij^ht ; in Chiiia fen or tweWc feet 
art? uKTial height:*. 0' Slfniijlmri^si/y p, 037 
Uo<3. A»i. Jl'p. Com. of rail als p.' '120. 

IIOLDNA. IIiNp. in Kan Q;ra, the process 
ol" d»'>ih'ovin<:^ weeds in a vice crop. 

1 h Mill Y A, a race? of labourers in Conrg, 
ill-favoured, with coarse, stupid features, 
short in statnre, bat strong bnilt, with dark 
nnd black skin and black straight hair. 
They pi*acticc dcmonology and are said to 
have no gtirn. Scu llolnr. j 

llOLI. A popular hindn festival cele- 
brated dnring the ten days preceding the 
fall moon of Phalgnn. It is an astronomi- 
cal fe.'it ival and is called in Sanscrit Holikha 
or phal got.-?av.i »n- Tlntasham also dola or 
dohivatra, Ihc .suui^ing iVsiival. it is sup- 
posed to relate to the vernal equinox untl 
f<o be similar to the Persian New-year*s 
day. It is li< 1 I about the 19th !March, or 
15 «lavs before tiu; full moon of Phah'un. 
Jt is ill honour of Krishna and is quite a sa- 
turnaiiii, red powders being thrown and red 
fluids sqairted at passers bye, and licentions 
songs SDnfl^. At tho close of the festival, a 
pile is lighte l, and a wlic.iti n rake or *' Poli," 
oO'crod on i^ The analoirv between tho jrod- 
(less of the .'spring Saturnalia, Phali^uni, ami 
the Phagesia of the Greeks, v/ill be recognis- 
ed ; tho word is not derived from eating, 
with tho Rnjpoot votiiriea of Hoi in. as with 
tho.'^c of the Dionysia of the f l recks, but from 
phalgiini, cr»mpoiiiidf d o[ guna, *<pialit.y, vir- 
tue, or churuclcristic,' uud phuUi, ' fruit,' in 



.. August 2StIi, 

.. .Scpiembor 30th. 
. .Octi>I)cr ISth and l3lk. 



New Yoai 'a elay 
Good Friday 
ChristmM day 
Easter Holidays 
AscennoQ Day 
Penfceoopt Holidays 

Hakar Sanknmti 
Malia Sbivaratri 
Uali 

Ram Naomi 

rnro:illi:t Day 

Jamil Ahht^uni 
Oasesh Chaturihi 

Daenra 
Diwali 

FARSl'—Rasami or Shahanshahi a^d iitdan. 
Jamshidt nsvros .' .Hairrfi 21 su 
Alxin Feaat .. April end ct. 

Adar Feast ..Jaue Slh. 

FarnurdiQ Jaaan . . June Sth. 

Gatlia flah.inliars . .September lOth to 51 

Pateti or New Year's Day.Septcmber SSid. I 
Kardad Feast and YaUmk .September S8tk«si 3l| 
Afcishbehiam Salgeri .. November 8Ui. 

FARSl^Kadmi. 

Aban Fca>t ...March eiiil oil 

yai'vaniiu Jntsan .. May 9th. 

Gatlia Gahanbars .. Ae^at Setli totSwL j 
I'atPti or New Year's Day.. \n;.,'U!it 2tfh. j 
Kurdiul Fviuii anU Valava. August sad 90tk| 
Atishbehram Salgeri .. September 9tli. 

MAHOSiSDAN-^Sitmi. 



Shab-i-Bsrat 
J^ilat-iiI.Kadir 
K&mailhan 'Id 
Baksr.'Id 

Ashura 
Bari Wafat 
Ghilan 

Min^4 Hahoxned 



J 



...Jannsry l4rb. 
. Febniaiy 2.'lnl 
..I'V'bniHry 'I7lh ami - 

.. May 6tli, 

.. Juno 1th Sth and «tb J 
.. August 'jth. 
.. Bepteniber 3rd. 
..D»»cembep l6th. 



3/ .4 HOMED A S—Sluah. 
Khatbi-Imam AU .. Fobroaiy 17th 



ShahaKadir 
Ramadhan 'Id 
BalEt 'Id 
'Id Oadir 

Ashura 
(bahlam 



Febnuuy iMi. 
Vebriiarjr 27th ud < 
Mav fith. 
May 144k 
.Tunr Ath andStk 
Julj 15tb. 
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HOLKAR. 

. 3n]y 23rd 
...AnguatlOth. 

JEWISH. 



I hnm or day of Qii,>cq £«Uior ... Mfuvh VMh. 

f P«ioh or IVssover . —April Utb aud i7th. 

SiKibaoih or the Uf>liv»Ff of the Lftw May Slsfc. 

fubtiAialj or th«« dny of Lr\Tnerrattf)n Aui^nst Ist. 
.le-h Un-isnior Now Year't Day Sept. 21 at, 22nd. 

Kip ir or the Dayg of Atonement Sept. 29th, dOth. 

Saorotii or the Kf.isit of Tabernacles Oofr.6ib, 13th. 

' flOUGARNA LONGIFOLIA, Baxb. 

Iirorre, Mum. 



Katu-jtTtj 



M AI. K VI,. 



HOLKAR. 

I months after liis acrossion. Tlio pions Aliiija 
I Bai, the mother ol .Muleo Kao, then took the 
( manag^emont of affairs aud appointed, the 
comiuandor of her nrmy, Tookajee Hoikar,a 
I chu-rMf tlic same tribe but in no way rotated 
' to .Mulliar Rao. This chief for many years 
served Aiiilya Bai with the most devoted 
fidelity. AhilyaBai died in l71>o and was 
not Icug sarvived by Tookajee Rao, after 
whose death the power of the bouse of Hol- 
kar was nearly e.xtinLruished by quarrels in 
ti«e family and amid the dissejisions which 
distracted the Mahratta confederacy at the 

close of the eiorbfAAiifk Aan4<«»» 'Pk^ r 



Oneof the trees yielding the well known i i - , ««« 

Ucquer vaniisli. It jjiows in Travan- **' eighteenth oentnry. The for- 



fio. lacquer vaniish. It grows in iravan- I 'j'Suwwmwi wnrary. ine lor- 

k. ia Malabar, in Ganara aiid Snnda I ^'^""'^J^ however were restored 

bily above the ghats, at Nilgoond, in the ^^'^o, an illegitimate sonofToo- 

tx^in, Assam, Chittagon^, and in the i ^'"^"-N defeated the 



an, Assam, Chittagong, and in the I ^''^"-N 'It^ft 

LsofTeiiassorim. Wood good for honsos . "o^ted forces oi Sindia and the Peslnva near 
im.s. Itsdaugerously acrid . xu.iafion ' ^™ conclnston of the Treaty of 

by the natives to varnish shields and /t^^ein between the Pesbwa and the British 
other purposes. A fine blacic varnish ^/'^^rnment defeat-ed Joswnnt Bao*8 hopes 
Mts fruit is brought from Mannipore p P^^'^f^'^^ himself of the person of tho 
ii^mrus of a beautiful black colour, when -^V ^^^^'^^^''^^-^ J^'^'' '^'1'^'" Sindia 

to a surface, owing, accor.im.r to Sir « . ® i?^ ^^"^^ conibincd against 

Brewster, to the fresli vari.ish consisting ,1 ^Mtish, Holkar pronfised to join the oon- 
eooKeries of minnte organised parficles, i , on thoactualontbreakof hos- 

ehdiiiperse the rays oflightiu all direc '' V^' Pf ■^''•'>f ''^''^ W-™tIy intended 

^itheorijanic structure is destroyed when ^",-,'*V ''^ ^^'^ ''"''^ to aggrandize 
kerirnish dries, and t i.e rays of li-ht are n»"»8eJf at bindia s exoense. His schemes, 
I^HU^ntly tniMsnuMed. There is bn,u.H.t ' ^ J*'?'"' T^^ "^O^®*^ hopelessby thetreaty 
fcfromMnnniporc, a varnish. mmJe fmm »n'3«e>nj^">?'^"n^. «nd Holkar, after mak- 
►SwiecarpuM auacardium (luarkinff nut) "'^ uwulmissible proposals for an 

W: v,n:,rk.ible black pigment rewnddin-i''.'*"^^^^^^ •'^7"f ^'T' I'^ve hastily deter- 
Sa^ ^m, .\[elauorrhoea usif at issiina, whi-h J^i^ne, to hostili- 

•wi^k v/heu fresi., and requires t,.. be kept f'®* T S i, w^r which foU 

^nrev.-^Jhs. lioxh. Fl. hoi. ii. p. «u. i u * cjmptete'y owthrown. 

Hitiu Jo»r, Vol ILp. U\. ' ; '-etTed m the hopes of 

lioffvi IT 1- uu IX I- J"»-m«ng a combination with the Sikhs 

» ' .lYA, Hal.yanu, HoUera or Holiyaro, ngii.nst the British Government, and on 24tli 
'«^'^U,,areseorlvarnarica,apar.al.,api-e- I December 1805 he signed a treaty on the 
isu^e m Coorg and t ana... I,, C.u.ru. banks of the Beas by which ho was stripped 
»»^rded:iH apher. In Coorg as o.k- ofa large portion of his territories. Soon 
I „P7"*^'P''* P»S'*:^' , »fter the conclusion of the treats-, Jeswur.t 

' «"»«y*"»<>; Yewar.K> and P^^^ iu I805, msane. Ho 

t J.f^ v?''" u r''' '^r*^'^*- I in leaving an illegitimate son of 

»N 4nd the Mare ir-h-roo follow the cus- Mulhar Rao during whose minority the State 
« "t <leseentthroiigl. t lir i. tna Ime, the was t.orn bv the nir)st violent dissensions 
|^.s,HabuUMo IW/. h^xiioluir. | Toolsee Bai, the favorite cr.ncubino oftlio 

WliK\ll. the title of the princo of Tn- late ruler secured herself in the regency. She 
J* a Mahratta sovereign with the title of was, however, subsequently barbarously mur- 
«'r,M,il,, Imloro and Mhow nr.- Ins chief dered, and ifolkar's army sustained a com- 
»w. Indore the capital is builroii a pla- | plete delear. at Mehidpore. and on 6th Janu- 

IheHoikar tamily are of tho dhan- ary 1 81^ the treaty of Muiulisore was con- 
'or shepherd tribe. The first who rose ! eluded, by which tlie supremacy over the rai- 
«*'r.euce w,is ^lulhar Rao, who was born poot princes of Oodeypore, Jeypore, &c was 
w Mieend ot the !7tii c< utury and was transferred to the British Ooveniment th« 

t„e most distinguished leaders iu the engagement between tho British Government 
F«»tirwuj invasion ot northern 1... ha. He and Ameer Khan was confirmed, fbur dis- 
«ithetee of 76 and wassuccecdedby his j tricts rented by Zalim .Sing of Kotah were 
■wsoa Malee Hap, who died, insane, nine ( ceded to him, llolkar lost all his possesaioug 
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HOLKAR. 
to ibe Bonth of tlic Satpoom 



HOLKAB. 

and very diftfnntly i*eluted to the reij^ning 
family, niid Tlurrc Kao ilied on the *^4t'n 
Ortoher IH-H u<rvi\ [S. Warned bv thecvilj 
wliich resulted from the vacillatiug policj 
piirsned on the accesffion of Marinnd mothe 
l^rlt isli Government took imtnediati' uifasttitf 



^itliln and 

}iills, and his remainin*^ ti^rritorics came 
nndor tlio ]iroloc(ioii dftlio ]?ritish (lovcrii- 
ment. Mullmr iiao iiolkar died in October 
1833 at the age of 28. He Io{l no insae, hnt 
Yns widow and liis mother adopted a child 
between three and fonryciirs of ni^c who wa-^ ! to proclaim Khnndt e llrio as the afkiwjTr. 
nn\d to ho of tlic same tribi' and liiica^'G as ledq-ed sucressnr and to make it knuWD Uiat 
Mulhar Rao. The child was publicly insuilled j no other t laiuiii would be recognized. KkM* 
onl7th JanQanrlSSAQndertbetiMcofMnrtQnd j dee Rao died on I7ih February in the folknr* 
RaoHolkar. The adoption of ^lartund Iliio, I in year. Hf wa.s never inatTiL<d. On'I;i.S 
however, proved to bo »• device of the mot liei- Sii- Ivubert, llamilt«jii select^'d and installbl 
of MnJliar Kao Holkar for t,l)e pnr]>ose of 
keeping the power in lier own hands during 
a long minority. It ^an not acceptable to 
the people, who wore in favonr of the snc- 
eession of Hnree lin) Hol!:nr, a cousin f>f the 
hxte maharajah. llmxf, llao liad been 
kept, in rigorous conlinemcnfc, but he wa« 
releaaed on t.he ni^ht of 2nd Febrnary 1834 
by a powerful body of liis partisans, and re- 
ceived a readv weh-ome from tlu^ froops and 
people. The policy of non-interfci eneo pre- 
vented the Renident from giving active sup- aliairti of the sUite and was gi-auted 
port to Martnnd R4o althongb the i^natalla- nnd, goaracteeing to bim the right of i^| 

tion of M;irt und Ivao had been formally ftC- tion. 



the \onn;jrer son of l^hao Holkar, who took 
tlielitlo of Tookaji iljio Holkar. lo a letter 
to the young chief the Ghivemof Geooil 
laid down the conditions on whicli ihrstitt 
was conferred <^n hitn. 'J'his letter No Isxri. 
wa.s declared to havi* the forca? ofastmund 
and the nmliarajah was required to prertrt 
a nnzzer of 101 gold mohnn on its delimr. 

The young chief Tooknji llao HcJbr, 
attained his nnijority in 1^'"J, ami w&<ct.' 
ti listed with the entire luanaircna^at oltl* 



kno\vledL''(d by tlu^ Hiitish (lovernment 
Tliis inditlerc nee on the ])art of the Jb itish 
tiovernment as to who should rule gave rise 
to most serions dintnrbancea. The wealthy 
JOerchants fled from Indore, trade was sns- 
pended, and the plnndering Hhcel tribes in- 
fe«tcd the roads and destroyed many villages. 
Martund Rao was banished from the country 
and granted an > allowance of Rnpeen 500 a 
month on condition of his resigning all claims 
to the sncecssion. On 5^th SeptemlxM- 1 8">o 
an attack was made .on the palace for the 
purpose of assassinating the mahamjah and 
nia mhfiister. The attempt wan nniiucoesB- 
ful, and resulted in the slaughter of the 
•whole of the assailants. Mart and Rao Hoi- 
l:ar died without issue at I'oona on 2nd dune 
18 U', and with his death ended the intrigues 
which from time to time endangered the 
peace of.tbe conntry both dnring the mle of 
Hnreo Rao Holkar and his sncce.«»Ror. "VYhcn 
the attack was made on his person in ]8;i5, 



An annual paymeiif nf Rnpcps 3''^,^''' 
nnide to Hoikar hy t he 1 British Governmenti* 
compensation for his share of the district 
Patun which was made over to Booodeeii 
1818. The maharajah also receives tlirtCi^ 
the P.ritish Government a tribute of T?.'"' 
fSahm Salii rupees, on account of Pf^^ 
gurh, but he has no feudal supreruKT "'* 
that afate^ He receiveB credit for tvi"* 
bate as part of his contribntion towtfA*^^ 
Malwa eoiitingerit, and in is realiwi ^ 
Perf-abgiirh one year in arrears. 

In the war with Juswant Itao Holkar, 
Lake gave many lesson* bov to deal with ^ 
less coliorent forces of AMiatic rulers. 3e<^^ 
Rao Holkai-, when he opposed the Briti>b!i» 
ISu:}, Iwi 100,000 regular troops, amotpt 
whom were 60,000 light horse,aiid 130 ?a 
with the fortresses of Cbandorssad ' 
garb. From the tactic-s lie adopte<l, 
moveable forc<! baffled the British com ni;iR<* 
and all the military power of baliH In' 



Hnrree Rao applied to the British Govern- 1 Api-il 1804 till the 15th February 1805 



ment for aid, butit was refnsed on the gronnd 
that the engagement to maintain the iiit(>r- 
nal tranqnillity of the country depended on 
the condition that the measures of its Go- 
vernment were not directly or indirecHy the 
cause of distnrbance, and becanso the -grant 
of assistance would require a continual in- 
terference in theint<»rnal afTiiirs of the state 
inconsistent with the position of Holkiir and 
the policy of the British Oovemment 

In 1841, the maharajah adopted as his heir 
and successor Khundee Rao, a Iwy of 18 
years of age, sou of an obacure zemindar 



on the 2nd April 1805, Jeswnnt Bio 
kar, was defeated by Lord Ijnh' 
marched all night and at daybreak cii'' 
Holkar's camp, which he completely i"^' 
np : in this, in going and comiug, 
marched fif^y miles. Lord Lake snbseqc 
in neeeml)er 1 805, marched in bis 
405 miles in 1:) days frt>m SecQudra tol 
Rcas river at the Rajghat. In 
Rao Holkar's final overthrow iMrd 
marched 350 miles iii a fortnight. 
D. Ouchterlony was defending 1^ 
against the Muhrattas. iiut oo 
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HOLONG. 

alindonmcnt of Delhi on the Mth, or 15ih 

October 1800, Lord Lake Ibllowod t]iom, and 
!it It-ngtli, with a Hn):ill body of :>,00o iiritish 



HOLOTUUBIA. 

' nOLOSTEMMA RHEEDIANUM. ^>r- 
Tills is the Ado-Modion of tin; Hortiis ^fahi- 
baricus. This pl.int is wvy iibumlant iti tlic 
itnrseand artillery aiuougst which vmro the hiils about Purulca, and is also found in llio 
H and 37th dn^goous* made a forced marob | neigbbonring pbtins, ot Cbota Nagpore. It is 

" known to the Kolbytbe name of Ap(X)ng. 



f alxtot 48 milee, defeated tbe forces of 

til Mahrattas nbout 60,000, no;ir FniTucka- 
bnd. followed 10 miles in jnirsuit iind vcturn- 
etl to camp, making a juurnev of about 70 
niln in 24 bonnv witb a Ion of 22 dragoons 
itileii, and 20 Buropeans and natives 

At that time, Aruir Khan, tho Roliilla 
f iftain (if Jlohilcund forsook tho Bhurt- 
J'Tl rajah, but waH followed by Gcueral 
Jioitli whom Lord Lake sent in pursait. 
Uft«r a march of 700 miles in 43 days. Amir 
ftEan's anny was overtaken and defeated at 
liiaiphur at the foot of tho liinialayas on 
{.feind March 180-4 aud Amir Klmu W08 
iA>vi>Ted across tbe Ganges nod Jomnab in 
Jlwlijbat he rejoined Iltdkar's camp under 
Iknrtpore. At L^isWari, in Central India, in 



The fibre is said t.o attain its best condition 
after the i-ains. This plant was iutrodueed 
into the Calcutta Garden front Western India, 
and mvB well knoMm to Dr, Walliob, who im- 
mediately recoguiaed it as the Holoatemma 
Rheedianom of Spreugel.— JBoyZa Fib. PI., 
p. 8«)6. 

IIOLOTHURIA. 

Trepaug; 



Malay, 
Japan. 



i'K. 

Eno. 



Bicho du Mer, 
Sea Cncottiber, 
S Swula, ,. S!uL'. 

Hof.sbuii, Chih. Uolothui-ion, Lat. 

CorneolMm, Fa. | Bidio-da*Mair, Sr. 

Several of the bolotbnria are n^ed ns food. 
They are found in tb« Kasteru Arehipehitro, 
Austmlia, Mauritius. Ceylon, Zanzibar, &c , 
a!id arc occasionallv brouf^ht to I'oinbav from 



W^, Lord Tiake and rieneral Fraser fought ! the latter place, and re-e.\pnrted lo China. 

"'*ona battle against the battalions of '"^ " ' " 

uKa and Perron. — Treaties and Svnnuds 
HOLLAND, a oonntry in Enrope with 
it poeseasioos in the Ki^tcm Archipola- 
«liicli are designated Xetherlaud India, 
»^~' liie Dutch possessions in India. 
HULLOUNDA. Hind. Phascolus ros- 

H0U.THOCK. Eng. AUhroa rosea. This 

■ i plant, of tho genus Althea, and 
varieties aro well worth cnltivMting 
IP^ plains daring the cold months of 
Seeds should be sown freely in 
boxes saooesiiively during the rains, 
jpien they have formed 3 or 4 loaves they 
•"old be planted out in the flower garden. 
Iwhing can excel their gaudy aj)pearance. 



There aro several species but tho Tre- 
pan g of commerce is a largo bfack spe- 
cies. The great sea-cncnmber of Enrope, 
is tho largest of all the known Bpecies and is 
probably a foot in diameter. 

H. Oceania, Lesson^ is 'about 40 inches 
long ; and secretes from the surface of its 
body, a fluid, whicb causes au intolorablo 
itohhig, 

IT. Inten, Qnoy and Gamard, is the Stycbo- 

pus luteus linunU. 

W. tnbulosa, of the Mediterranean ; llu^ 
Fierasfer fofltauesii, a purasitu fisb, dwulhi 
within it. 

In tbe lisdroncs, II. guamunsis is profur- 
rod. 

II. cdalis, tho frejmng of the ^falay is 



"plauted m well preparetl soil, where they /• i i r • \ . i i \r t* • v i i • 
- ^ . ,a i. i I • -Tk 1 nsheil for in A]iril and JSlav. It is relished in 

grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Double).,,. i m i • t. • i 

Ml 1- » V _ , China and in jJlauiy ( (juntries. It is har- 

pooned at great depths. They are boiled 



"f China. — Jajftcy. 
'^OLMA. Hind. Leea aspcra. 



'•«crs will rarely bo had on the plains. 

^fy fake about fmir weeks or two tnonths . . xi n ' i u x - j • i 
,1 , ,. • . « TkT^ 1" water, then tiattoncd by stones, dnod on 

the time ot sowinirto floweriutf. JNa- i - :\ wi i •» t>'- 

o **w"v ^ ^ mats in the sun and then sm okcd. — Vnjiner. 

j It. is, for tho most puvt, eaught by tho 
HnLOCEXTUS RUBKR; a bcautifur ''^^^ ^'^^^^^ power of loeomo- 

H tl>h .,f the New Hebrides. It is poison- | tT^ ' "1"'. ll'iTX 

fc-a, T> It It sc'l" at Singapore b to 116 doliani 

P at certain s« anions. — jifinn ff. ° . , ,i io- i,i • 

per pical ot lbs. V2o. Iropang, although an 

article of considerabloimpor^incuin the Irado 

of tho Indian isliinds, is never fontid in iho 

printed pi icc-currcnts pf an Kun pean eni- 

poirinm,becau8e seldom dealt in by Europeans, 

which arises from nice or rather eaju icions 

distinctions in their quality, which no Enro- 

pean is eompefeiit t() a[>])rt e'ate. We can 



.BOhOUANTaUS JiS'SmiATUR. c. 

r Kalloo Koli iqin, Tam. 

' A fbh frequently taken at Madras. H- 

►"'circnlaris. C. and V. also a Madras fish- 

general of king Nebu- 
p^'T'Zor, ho was killed by Judith 15. C. — ? 

^. ^H'LONG. illNl», ? A tree of Chota discover no mention of the ttep.ini,' in the 
L'J-'PJ*** fnnnahing u hurd, red timber. — curly Port iigue.Mi writer.s ; whi< h ^eems to 
Cot. Ex. 180?. . I b6 a proof that tlie Chinese, who 



who carry on 
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HOLWELL. 

ibe trade aud advance the funds, bad not yet 
settled in the Archipelago when the Porta- 
guete first appeared in it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Morrison mentions tbat 
it is found in all tlie islands from New 
Holland to Sumatra, and also on most of 
those in the Pacitic ; but its produced in the 
greateBt abundance on small jcoral inlands* 
especially those to the sonth of tlie Sain 
group. The Chinese at Canton caU it hoy- 
shuu, which means sea ginseng. 

The holotiiuria of ]{af>ies Bay is about six 
inchca long aud two inehes thick. There 
are six sorts, the best lying about twelve 

feet deep. It is an unseemly looking mol- 
lusc. Upwards of not less than 8,000 cwt. 
are year I v sent to China fiom .Macassar. 



liarge quautiiies of trepang aud of the cut* 
tie tish are annnally collected and dried for 
the market in China. The naked Cejthalo- ofl'ering of water 

pods, also, arc not only eaten fre.<^ll, but one utensil <»f brass. 
Kpecies, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable article of tralUe. 1 ite prepara- 
tion consists in' removing the ink-bag with- 
ont laying open the mantle. Aftberall im* 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusc is submitted to a slight pressure 

nud ultimately exposed to the suu. Small < and regard, is especially coniniou iu ]klc»ikr 
bundles of one katty weight are tied up ' — Tod's Eajasthan^ Vol. ii. p. 9b. 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in cases | HOMAI. See Persian Kings. 

hoUlinrr ten katties aud upwards. The] HOitAUUM TOMENTOSUM ? Mfool- 
peknl sells at the rate of 14 to iGSpamsh ^yan Burm. A tree of Moulnieii.. ^itk» 
iJollars. — Beng. As. Soc. Jonr.y No. 208. 



HOMALOPSID^. 

and Co.'s oihce, but it was renioved about 
the beginning of this cmtury. See Bhd 
Hole , Calcutta. 

HOLY LAND, See Palestine, Syris, Holy 

Sepulchre, Kenissat*al-Kianiat. 

HOM of the Zendavesta is the Soma of tb 
Vedas and supposed to l>e the Sarcosteinraa 
brevistigma, but possibly in the viooofBic- 
cbos, the ampelofl, and identical with ikti 
Gaogird tree, which enlightened the ^ei. 

IIOMA, a sacrificial offering ofthehindus. 
It consists of clarified butter or ghi proent- 

ed to the fire in .'Jacrificial ladles. Tlievrl 
is Sanscrit frinu " hoo" to oti'er. Mr. Whft'f 
is of opinion tli:it tlielioma tire snrriticeMt^ 
introduced by thy braiimaus to dispiacc 
animal sacrifices. 

HOMAGE, is shown in Bsjpntsatb. It 

The kullas is a houseltdii 
A feiimle of each farai'iv, 
tilling one ol t hese with water, repairs totk- 
house of the head of the village, when, bciug 
all convened, they 'proceed in a bodytontct 
the peivon to whom they render houooi; 
sinj^'^iiig the subailea, or * song of jov.' Tl'.f 
presenting of water as a token ef bf^rca;' 



iJoi^vs.-JSen^, AB ooc. jmix., ^>o /w- strong wood for any ordinary pnrpo6e.-tW. 

no. Vol. IV, p. 480. Sonhh' Mr. Morrisons \ 

Oraivfurd'sV HOMALONEMA AUOMATICA. S-nsn. 



Calla aromatieu, RoxB. | Zantc-deschia «ro- 
Kncha gandubi, Bbxg. | matiea, Sn»«. 



, Cinu pensions HislDrij, p, 141. 
Dlc(io)iur<j, 410. Fi'juier. 

HOLWAN, In A. II. IG, when the Arabs . 
had taken this city, 300 horsemen returning ' ; ^ perennial phint, native of Chitlipog 
from this enterprise under the command of | f covered with the dried sbesths of us 
fadhilsh.towardstheend of the day en camped Ie«ves, with long white fibres prowira? 
between two mountains in Svria. I'a.Kiilah, i ^''oni every part. When cut they exhale 



, having intimated that it was time for evening 1 aromatic scent like ginger. As a »^^]'^ 
prayer, begiin. to repeat with a Joud voice, '5 " ***ff**'y esteemed in India. Dr. WigW 
the usual form *' Gfod is great," &o»t when * " " . i. - itT^_ 

he heard his words repeated by another 

voice, which cojitintied to follow him to the 
end of his pmyer. — Biblioihcque OrieuUdo, 
d'Herbelot in RicJit Residence in Koordistan^ 
Vol I, p. 61. 



HOLWELL, Mr., the chief of the settle- 
ment of Oalcntta, when, on the 18th June 

1756, it was taken by Saraj-nd-Dowlah, 
^[r. ! olwell aiul llG t-f his people were 
thrust into a LT'iard room -0 feet square, 
from which iu the morning only tweuty-tiiree 
re-issned alive. This guardroom was known 
in Indian history as the blackhole of ("alcut- 
ta. It wn^; in the comer of Tank Square, 
flcai' where was Messrs. LycU, Muckiutosh 

6l>8 



fi «; u r es a 1 so H. cal v p tra tu m , and H. rubesoens. 
W. Ic. Ro.rb. iiL 613. O'Sbaugkueu^f^^^'^, 

See Hydriilfe 

TIOMALOPSID^:, a family ofbamiltsi, 
snakes of the order Ophidia,saborder Serpes* 
tes Colnbrins nonvenenati as under ; 
Fav. Acbochobdioa. 

Acrocliordus Javnnica?, Ihrnst FeoSSg^ 
Cbersydrus graouhitas, Schntid, 
Fam. RoVAMntsjc 
Cerbcrns rltynebopi, SehiL . Bsngsl, Ifcsh'** 

Andamans. • 
HoniBloiniB bnccata, Linn, Kukl. lI*rtabM> 
Herijetoii tentnoulatum, LafCiK 
Tvtlicria hypsirhinoidea. Theob. Andaman. 
Hypsirbina enhydrig, 8chn. Cakatta. 
, pliinibea, Uoif. 
cbmcnsiBj Cray. 
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IIUXEY. 



Fonlonta uaicoior, Gray. Jfeaang. 
CmtoriaeloDgmta, Girard. 
Fprabia Siebi.:.lii, SeM, Pega. 
Hiputes hydrtuus. Cantor. Baagoon. 
G«nnlftbioo]or, Gray. BMMin. 

HOMARARl. a Balach tribe who occupy 
Tamba. See Eelat 



HOMOS. EaTPT. Gicer arxetmom. 

HOXEY. 

An: 



Linn 



M 

BVBM. 

DvT. 



r<.*i!l.al.iui]]| ; 

• ".iiibin, 

ll' nijT, Honing, . . 

L\bs ; A*aJ, EoYrr. I iled, 
Pk. Spax. I Uadha. 

Ger. 

GUZ. 11 IN I). 

Hkh. 

MwUiiMiidli, Hi Nr.. 



nOMCY UF RAISINS. 

Eni opc. The price of bonej is verj moderate 
— ahunt four pftico a pound. Sir JO. Tcn- 
nt'ut never heard of an inhiauce of j)orsous 
being attacked by bees in Cejion, and tlie 
natives there assert that those most prodno- 
tivc of lioney are destitute of stings. On 

HOMBlJ,HiMD.ofKaiiawar, a species Of ^i'^;"''^" 
- • ' l»www»w ecl„aUack with great tury. ihc pain is how- 

' ever readily relieved by a preparation ofam- 
tnonin, the two moHt etisily to be had being; 
sal volatile and liartshom. Dr. Hooker has 
stated that in some parts of Sikkini, the 
honey of lihododeudrou iiowers is behaved 
to be poisonous, Azalea pontica, tlie Ana- 
basis inf\)rins us, poisoned the soldiers of 
Xenofiljoii in the retreat of tlif teu tlumsainl. 
CrawjunVs Ves. J>ic. of ihr Lnliaa /if///»/<?w, 
p. 152, Nat. His. of Bible, McCnlli'c/rs Com- 
mereial Dieiionari/, Tod^t TravtU, p. 27. 
Raifle, FrodwHveSesourceti Materia Medico. 

, HONAGUL, Caw. A Mysore wood.— 

Honey is oLtf.incd from the lioneycomb ' Mad. Cnt. Ex. 1862. 

'^iheApis niellitira 7w»»^or Ilone.v-Bee, of HO-XAN is boundod on tlio Xorth by 
Urder Hy tncuoptera, Lain. Honey is , Pe-che-le, on the South by Hoo-pih, on tho 
jwretcil by the nectaries of flowers, socked by , Bast by Gan-bwny, and on the west by 
e bee into Its crop, where it undergoes some i Shen-se; it ia also palled by the Chinese 
M'Kht changc..^, and is then stored up in the ' Tr.nu'-hoa. The capital is situated on the 
ci^ior the fo()d of it.s c.mimut.ity. 'I'lw s.mtii bank of the IFwantr-ho, whieh Hows 
■"WW honey i.s that whicli is allowed to drain throu^fh the whole breadth of the province 
! m the comb; and, if obtained from hives 8W$ Chinese I ' 

^'^ToZ^^^ Can. Calophyllum inophyl, 

"'n y. Money consists csscntmlly of SUffHr, lum ^ ^ 



^lel, Lat. 
AtaUu, Ayer-madda 

man iaan labab, Malay. 
ShaLad, Psm. JIim, 

K.s. 



Mipaimy, 

Tayn, 
Teyna, 



Sank. 

Tam. 
Trl. 

TOKK. 



^variable proportions of j;uni, wax, and 
™wic and colouring principles. It is uu- 
l^tiTe and slightly laxative, lu some locali. 

'^u is poisonous, owinrr to the deleterioas 
»JJ«reof the plants fron.;which it is collected. 

bnt4l5^.'*® is!;qnidand viscid, 

«Uts»hlcent,havinga tine, thoui^h peculiar 
woar,aadavery sweet taste, butthc best ap- 
Fa« to8ome people sb^htly acrid, from the 
MeHsmcKs experienced in the ffuices. After 
•wme honey becomes thick, white, and p-a- 
• J ar in texture. Inferior qualities are of a 
't^'sh brown ooldnr, grannlar, and inter- 
'^^^^^ with imparities, and are nsoallv ob- 
"inea by pressnre of tho comb. Dilated 
•»M» water, it underrjoes tho Vinou.s ferraen- 
«>on, and Hydromel, or Mead, is produced. 
I -t honey of the Archipelago is a thin 
.^«p, very inferior in flavour to that of 
^P<>rate climates. Tho comb is chiefly 
on account of the wax, which forms 
arge article of exportation to Europe, 

t ' '^^ Of Ara: 

^-"y and of Kashmir are praised, sellinir 
?^cn pence the pound. There are wild 
■•Win the woods of Kashmir but tlio zemin- 
U ^^"^'s of their 

•ad*!^ Ji ^ domcsticateil, exportou toEgv 

large and much resemble those of i VoL IL p. 14«. 

59d 



HOX.CvVTT, a low Island in the Chinese 
sons ealled also Pnin rcieer dc Tcrre. 

HONE. A tine kind of !?tone oblaincd 
front Germany and Turkey, used for shar- 
pening or setting cutlery, 'it is of a greenish 
coh)ur, inclining to yellow, often markeil with 
thin (leiuli ical lines, arid is rnoiifrritcly hard, 
having a tine close texture, rescniltlm^ indu- 
rated clay. Hones of good quality arc ob- 
tainable in the Cnddapah and Knmool dis- 
tricts of India.— TTrt/cr/f/on. M. Ilx. J. Mep, 
KOXEGA. Cax. Felis pardus. .Linw. 
HONEY DEW, a secretion on plants!^ 
from species of aphides. 

HONBT-BATERS of the Sonth Sea 

islands, nre species of ]^^eHthl■epfes. 

HOXKY OF KAISIXS. Shei:. Peks. 
The juice of the unripe prape, after it is 
boiled to a syrup and is formed into a solid 
mass, like congealed honey ont of tho comb. 
It is supposed to bo this lioney to which 
Ezckicl, writin.^- of Tyre, alludes. (Cli. 
xxvii. V. 17.) Judah, and tho land of Israel, 
traded with thee ; com of Minnitb, honey 
of raisins and (in some editions honey 
alone), oil, and balm gave they to thee 
for thy wares." It is made in .Syria and i« 
exported to Egypt. JJamii Dc lioiics Tiuvets, 
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HONGAY, HONOVER. * | 

HOXEY SUCKER, — the namr nf a goitis Hippo, Is as whif« und good W Ifco cocom^ 



of birds, tlio Cinnyris, of 
species arc common in India 



oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensivelv pUnt 
cd in topes in front of villages, for the jmr 
pose of obtaining oil. They seem to bi 
RpeoieR of Basmaor perfaftptPoDgamia gbiM 
U. Ex. of 1857. I 
IIOXG-KONG, a lari^o island at tW n 
tranrc of the Canton river, about '22 miie 
in circnniference, but very monntainou8»a 
f^nerally barren. The highest peak bi 
2,000 feet of elevation. The island wjw ce(l< 
to the British in the beginning of 1S41 u 
Victoria town is on the north siHe of tB 
inland. The houses of the European Lie&itietf 
are built terrace like, on the fitce of thehil 
Hong'Kong is the Heang-Keaof^ of d 
Chine.«c and the name signifies the TlUj 



whirh Reveral 
and the Archi- 
pelago. They ai*e also called the Banbiitls, 
and they take the place, in India, of the 
hnmming birds of S. America. They* are 
easily distinji^uishahlc, however, as Iinm- 
min^ birds have strait^ht bills, while the 
bill of the sun bird is carved. The species 
are all of smaU sise, with some feathers of a 
bright metaUio lustre. They hover over 
flowers, and extract the honey with their 
tonsrnes. Dr. Jerdon, arranges the Cinnyrida^ 
of Swainson and tho Protueropi<lrt? of Gray 
nnder the Family Nectarinideu of Vigors 
and notices the following generaf Arao- 
nothera magna and A. pusilla, the large and 

little spider hunter: yEthopyga miles, ' of fragrant wjiters, it is one of the (jronp 
JE. vigors! /K. gouldia?, yE. ii^nicriuda; A), ni- 
palensis, Uorsfioldii and JE. saturata ; 
Xieptoooma Zoylcmioa and Ii. minima. Araoh- 
ncchtbra Asiatica and A. lotenia. — TenneuL 
Jerdum, 

HONEYSUCKLE : species of the genns [ ^'^^^ ^•''f^^'^th -. the 
Caprifolinm, seldom cnltivatod on the plains "^''^^J four miles m length, and mther mo 
of India, in a very satisfactorv condition: ™n one and three qoartcrs in width. H«J 
with few exception's, the species are natives ' p^fiT <« dnsterof islands, c«l 
of cold oonntries, require rich vegetable bv tJic Portngnese the Lad rones, or 1 inl 
soil,growr freely from cuttings nnder glass, if l""^ I^^lands, Its rocky sterile monutajn 
not kept too damp.— ./</;/V.^/. j ^'•""^ ^''^'^t-. * ^^^^^ the lev- 

HONG. BiP.M. Coccuins indicus, Eng. | ^^'^ hou^^ of every vsrietyofftjra 
HONG, A word used in original Malayan ''P'*""^ Vietoro. 
invocsttoiis in the same way as the Arabic 
Bismillah is need in the modem ones. Hong 



islands which lie north of the estaarv ieftj 
ing to Canton, in L. 22 ° 1 7," N.'uKiJ 
114<3 12** E.,and is distant from 

42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. Ho 
Kong is about ten miles iu length, and fol 

nobU^ harhonr 



is deemed a very nnhallowcd word, of great 
power, and so panas, (hot), thnt if any man 
nse a Hoog invocation three times, nothing 
that he undertakes for himself will succeed, 
and he will live powerfnl bot miserable, able 
to afflict or assisl others, but nnable to assist 
himself. Tt appears to bo considered as a 

recognition of an essence or first principle j cal man at the court of Ranjit Singh. AnU 

ofa work ou the medicinal prodactfl of j 



continnous ranges of buildings, 
neiirhbourhocnl is liable to violent «tf>rTn'< 
the end of summer. — hay** Chinm ^ *^ 

are p. 280. 

HONG-LA-KE. CuiN. Coptis tee^ 
Watt, 

HOXIG. GtB. Dot. also Hsus^ 4 

Honey. 

HONIGBKRGER, Dr. a German ibh 



beyond God and an appeal to it for power 
which Gbd has not granted to man? It is 
used in Javanese invocations and a Javanese 
explains it to mean Embryo of Being, Prime- 
val Essence, so that Sir T. lliifHes' conjec- 
ture, that it is the budd'hist ami hindoo Om 
(Anm), is probably correct— ^e. J&ur, 
ind, Areh. 

HONG. Chin. A term applied to'a nnited 
firm, a mercantile corporation. 

HO:^ GAY or HONGE. 

Moha. TTisn. Mahr 
Nells Kniavalu. Tkl. 

I'nder tlieso nnmes arc known two dif- 
ferent trees p^rowin^j in the woods of Mysore. 



Hip-pe. 

Knninj. 



Can. 
Hind. Uahs. 



Paniab. I 
HONNAT, Cxx. Sanndara Wood ? FUj 

carpus marsupinm. 

TIOXORIO, on the coast of Canam. a 
of considerable trade iu pepper, rice, A<'' j 
is mentioned by mtoy writers; is the ^ 
and Onor of Deb and Cesar Frcderici. Iflj 
war, Hannsur of (Abnifeda), Manor I 
Hnnawur of Abdur-Razzak, and probably | 
Nandor of tho Catntan Map, Hanai*^ 
Onodro (properly Hnnar ?). Abnl IWl^ 
cribes it as a fine place with pleamntguij 
and a mahomedan population with s gfj 
export trade of rice and much freqaent^HlI 
shipping but long a nest ofpiratefi. ^ 



Oil is obtained from the seeds of both, j Calhntj ii. p. 451. 
bnt tho oil of the Hongay is very smoky | HONOVER, tho most saorod pn.y^ 
and bad though dear to look at; that of tho ' the Parseos* 1 1 is very anctcot, ooosiili 

GOO 
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H006LT BIVEB. HOOOLY BIVEB. 

three times seven holy words, divided into f miloa, Tossy, 240 miles Mor., i 30 miles and 

three lines of equal leuj^tli. It mentif)ns the nhout 41>,00(» sfj. niiles arc drained. It was 



two words Sfazdii Wise, then Ahum, living, formerly navii;al)Io for a line of battle .slii|) to 
from which the n&me Ormuzd hau been de- ' 
fired. The words are now marded only as 



aniaprical fbrnnila. BlMttfM, GotI in Hiitory. 

HOKEB. The mountains Horeb ami 
Sinai, are part of the .T:ib'l-ul-Tur rann;e, with 
Uur or Sen*, now called Jab'i Haiun or 
Aaron's monntem. 

HOUTMAN, a native of Holland who 
8er\edtlie Portn^mese in the Kastern Archi- 
]*i'la«(o, hilt in A. I) 1595. conmiandHd in the 
iij. St expedition uf the Dutch to the East. 



Chanderna^ore ; now, vehbcU drawin^^ moi o 
than 17 feel, are not safe in passing from 
Calcntta to the sen, by reason of shoals, 

j»inon<_r.st the lar^-est of which is that known 
to seaiucn as the James and ^lary fjaiiaz- 
rnara, ship-struck). The only chiss, of 
Bengfal fishermen who have seabiiilt boats 
inhabit villngis M'tuated near the entrance 
of the Hoo^ly. 'I'lieir chief and inost 
profitable CMiploynu nt con.si.st.s in aiiondinj^ 
with their boats, ou the 



shipping eut^r- 

HOODBD, in natural historyt ft term ap- 1 inij^ and leaving the river ,.fnr which they 

plied to describe several animals. The i-eceive 16 rupees per diem. Whenever this 
^ftoded chameleon is tht- Cliania-leo cacnl- employment fails, they resort to work with 
bUoL The Cor vus corn ix i.s the ' Hooded ; their nets, which tliey dra«i^ dnriii«; high 
Orow* of Europe, Asia Minor. Afghanistan, i water along the coasts of the Sunderbunds. 
JtpHi and Barbary, and the Hooded Pres- The highest high water, being the highest 



bftflt is one of tbe^Simiadie. 

HOOGHLY a district of Bengal to the 
south of liard wan ; the chief tou r), Hoogly 



rise of the river Hoo;_'-ly spring tides during 
the freslies, or Irom ,luly to SepU-nihi-r, from 
I SUO to Iboo, was L'tj'feet G inclies. In 



i* 27 miles from Calcutta and the river ; ^,^o»«t l8.>b, neap tiUo i-ose^ 
Hoeghly, has on its banks the chief towns I «" of the Kidderpore dock, 

alio called C&lontta. Seramonr. Chan- "P *" '^^^ Aiigust 1856, spring tide 



alio called Calonttay Serampnr, Chan 

(iernairore, Hooghly and Moorshedabad. 
H*wgly fort was taken l)y the troops of 
»>liah Jehan by jussault after a sie^o of three 
IQouihs and a half. More than a thou- 
and Portagaeae were slangbtered, and 
4iflO men, women, and childrt n. w^re made 
prisoners of war. The best-looking young 
persons were sent to Agra, atid circumcised, 
radmade mahomedans. The girls were 
<latrilmted among the harems of the em- 
|>eror and his nobility. Hooghly was the 
first place where the press was set np in 
iudia. It was put. up in 1778, by Messrs. 
Halhedand Wilki us, on the occasion of the 
pabKcation of a BengaleeGrnmmar byHaihed. 
IheBaiidel church is the <ddest christian 
<liurch in Bengal, built, accordintr to tlie in- 
H-'ribed date, in 1599. Prior t() Hoogly, the 
•'O'al port of Bengal was Satgaon. Tlie 
Ssnges formerly flowed by this place, and 
came oat near Andool, and the remains of 
^vreckod vessels have been turned ont beneath 
the earth which has overlaid the bed of the 
deaepted channel. Satgaon is of great anti- 
qaify, having been known to the Romans 
tinder the name of Ganges Begia. 2V. of 
UimL Vol, I. p. 13, 10. 

HOOGLY KIVKR is formed by the jnnc 
tioaof the Bliagsiruttee and Tellinghee, two 
hnnches of the Gnuges. It mus S.to Calc utra; 
S. W. to Diamond Harbonr; E. and S. W. 

into the sea at Saogor roadstead, by an 
(stiiary 15 miles wide. Its length is 160 
miles by windiug of stream. It receives the 
Ihimmoodah, 3^0 miles, Dalkissore, 170 



pnug 

■ rose to 22 ieet 3 iuches above the samcj 
datum. In the dry setison the lowest fall of 
j river spring tide at CadcuttA is to 1 foot "J 
I inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock ; 
; the neaps *2 feet 8 inches, whilst the tides in 
I the S lit Lakes oidy full to 7 feet 10 inelies 
I above datum. The following is a tal)h-, 
showing the relative height of the rivcc 
Huogly and the salt water lakes : 



Dry weather, 
•pringajiwaps. 



Bainy 
sprioga neaps. 



ft. 

River tide, lowest....! 1 
Calcutta, bi^bost ... 17 
, Salt Water, lowest.;.! 7 



Lake Tides, highest. Ill 



in. ft. 

8! 2 

I 

3 9 

1 



iu. It. 
8 9 

0 



23 

I" 

12 



in. ft 
010 

0/ 

ol 



10. 

3 

11 



The greatest rise of the Hoogly at Calcutta 
being 23" 4; average spring 17" -U. The 

•et. 



greatest rise of the Salt Lakes bcuig 12 fi-et 
This is on the western side of the delta , vcrj 
diflerent from what occurs Oil the eastern 
side, where the tides liae from 40 to 80 feet 

The silt held in solution, earthy matter, 

carbonate of lime, mngncsia, sulphates of 
lime and iron at three feet of depth, varies at 
Calcutta and iu the Gasper channel from 
7-34 to 18-92, 



be 



The water discharged has bee? found to 



COl 
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HOOGLY RIVER. 



HOOKA. 

others wlio arc on t he l<H>k oat f(tr this ranch 
di*caded wave. Thin cry 18 tlie si^ialforHll 
I sorts of crali to posh oat into the emtn of 
the river, the only spot where the wave di>e> 
not curl over ;ind brenk. Slioald any \m\ 
or larger or.itt bo caught iu that portion oi 
the wave that, breaks, inHtant deKtmotioB il 
inevitable. Kameroas boats from the «p> 
country provinces are lost every year fp)ra 
tho crew Vjoini^ ignorant either of the exijj- 
toncu of tlie bore, or from not kauwing tk 
correct position to take np so SS to mtll h. 
Ships at anchor in CalcnUa thoogh not ex> 
posed to tho breaking portion of tbe bore 
frequently pju-t Ihor cables when struck 
by the wave. If standing on tlie ehore 
: during the rapid mflhing paMsage of thebore. 
it is a cnrions sight to see the lower portioo 
of tlie river or that nearest to the sea, six 
or eight, feet higher than the upper yortm 
of tlie l iver, tho tide riKiiig that nomber oi 
feet in an instant. The heiglit of tbe trora 
in the Hoogly varies from five to twelve feet, 
it is exccc'liiiu'ly dangerona iu Home part's c! 
the river, liiit more moderate in other*.: it 
never breakh on both hides of the river a' 
the same ti me. Deep water engulfs its forer. 
bat shallow water, or a sand bonk, l)n&!.> 
out all its power and fnry. Dr. H -' U'" 
mentions, that at the moiit h of the 3h'g:'« 
river, also, the great object iu the iisviga* 
tion in to keep afloat and to make progre* 
towards the t<»p of the tide aiul during'" 
flood, and to gronnd during t lie ehh itirwb 
w here the bnre (tidal wave) is not ooieiit; 
for where the channels are broa^l and 
the height and force of thia wave rolb tl* 
largest coasting craft over and swan;^^ 
t.hein. The bure in 17"^-, th)W(>(l as .ar ; • 
.... 1 Nnddeain the Hootrlv but at the pre>eiit^.'} 
The bore, at seasons, rnshw np this river. ,.j^„^ ^^^^^ ^^j,.^^ l,^. ,„ile(, 
The ffreat tidal wave taking it^ongm in tbe I ^g^^^^j^P ^^^y^ beyond Sooksagor, 1^ 

u-«^ with impetuosity up ■ j^j^^.^^ on tho Buree Gui.ga arl 




Sonthern Oet-an, rush 

the Bay of Beng;il, bn aking in an angry surf 
ail along the Coromaudel Coast, and at times 
cutting off all coramniilcabiou between the 
shipping and tbe shore. Thia wave, whdi 
aidrd bv the south-west monsoon nn<l by tlio 
full and change of tl>e moon, rushes with great 
impetuosity up tho rivers of the ^angetic 
delta where it is opposed by the freshen that 
descend from the up-country during the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, and, men 
for three or four days at the full and change 
of the moon, lha bore may be .seen racing up 
the Hoogly river at the rate of twenty miles 
an hoar, dashing from side to side of the river 
according as tho bends, or reaches, deflect it 
in its course. Upon the approach of this wave 
a distant murmur is heard whtob BOOH turns 
into the cry ban 1 ban ! ban ! from the moaths 
of thonsanda of people, boatmen, sailors, and 



Cnstee on tbe Horinghatta branch 

lior«'. 

liOOlN-THSANG, visited 13alabbi,in 
7th cental^ and found there 100 bodiil : 
moiiasterie** an<l 6t}0 buddhist priests auii tli« 
ruler was a Inidiihi.st. See Hiwan-Thwuig 

HOOJKREE or Hnjeri. Anxv.. A lem 
applied to one of the servile races of Ar*u-s 
Qu. Khijra ? 

HOOKA. Hind. The native pipe 
apparatus for smoking. The argyle of 
mascus. is the common hooka of 
and this word is a corruption of the U^' 
sian ' Nargyle.' The common hooUh con- 
sists of a cocoanut shell contaimng watir, 
in which an upright reed, or wooden pip* 
ornamented or otherwise and about eigbtf " 
inches long is fixed, to support tht tobacco 

602 
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HOOLEOOL. 

lioMer and lighted charcoal (chillam.) Thin 
pi rpendicular tube is grasped hv tlio person 
who smokes; who dmwH thv. toluuxo «inoke 
tbroagli tho water, hy mean* of a nimilar 
ned, or pipe carved or Htraight reaching 
frwlbe gioba to the moatb. These tubes * 
arc flomeh'mefl made of silver, as well as the i 
rase itseU', and richly sculptured. The 
ordinary hookah of India, in termed by En- 
Mpnnt the habble bubble from the noise 
omied in the water. 

The hoolnh Hhs almost censed to be need 

h\- Knropeans in India, but natives continue 
lo use it with guralco or prepared tobat^co. 
Snme hookah snake tubes are very costly, 
tbaprecions metals and preoiona gems, being 
hrgply employed in their nmnufjvcture. The 
■ake or plialile omametitjil tubing leng- 
ihm OQt into several cmls. and the smoke 
puses through a water>vase, while the 
]i)flQth>pieoe ia of amber, ttlver, — fiVm- 
non^iDid.RohintonTt 2Vavet«,Vol.II, p.226. 

HOOKER, Dr. Josepli Dallon, F. R. S., 
sou nf Sir W. J. Hooker, born at HalUworth 
on the 30th June 1817, a medical officer of 
tb British NaVy, and a botanist of the 
lugheit Bcientifie character. He was the 
BatnrHlist under Sir James C. Ross, in 1840 
—1842, in the voyages to the Atitartic Re- 
gums, and published his researches in six 
vfllliiaes. He dwelt amongst the Sikkim 
Htmslaya and jonmeyed into Thibet, and 
piblished his Himalayan Journal, and snbse- 
(|aently his works nn the planin of the 
GaUpagos, and fl'>ra of the Malayan Ar- 
chinelago and tn»pical Africa. Joint nnthor 
with Dr. Thomas Thomson, of * Flora Indi- 
f^/atid Praecnrsores ad Floram Indicam in 
finnaesn Society's Journal. Drft. J. D. 
Houlcer and Thomas Thomson travelled ex- 
trawTcly in India and in 1865, issued the 
Srrt Tolnme of the Flora Imlica, which 
^ould have summed np the labours of all 
P'« vions writers, but it has nottjono beyond 
t^at first volume and the loss to science 
Mems, at present, irreparable, for no others 
^ at present alive possessing eqnal know- 
"liTo of India and its plants. Dr. Thomson 
collected about 2,500 species, in Loodianah, 
Fanjab, Rohilcund and along the whole 
line of the Himalaya, and Dr. Hookert * in 
1«48, 1849 and 1850; aided by Dr. Thom- 
aon, eoUecM abont 7,000 species. 

HOO-KWANQ, a province of China. 
Hnnan, is tho sonthern division of the an- 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, and is larj^^er 
than the northci'n portion, but it is not so 
thickly populated. See Hoo-Pih. 

HOOL. Maur. Chickrasaia tabular! s. 

HOOLEOOL. Gyaandrppis pe&taphiUa. 



HOOLY. 

HOOLI SHENA. Cam. Tamarlndns In- 

dien. 

HOOLOCK one of the Simiadw. 
HOOLOOGOO, K^'^ndson of Chengis 
Khnn. who sacked Baghad A. D. 1259 ; his 

name is said to have been Ali khan. 

HOOLY. or Mohli, a hindu festival in 
honour of Krishna, which takes place in the 
month Phnlgoon, FebmarvT-ofarch, at 
the commencement of the joyoos spring. 
The ainn.'^ements on this occasion consist 
in dnncinn-, siiif^iiicr, and play. Their sonfifs 
are called kuveor, or extempore stan- 
zas, principally in allation to the ohanna of 
Krisna and bis amours with the Gopia, 
and are not marked by an excess of deli- 
cacy. One of the dances, is the favourfte 
Mipree' dance, or rasa-maudaia, iu which 
20, 30, or more form a ring, each having 
a short stick in tho hand, which tha 
dancer strikes, alternately, tho.se of the 
peison.s beffire and behind him, keeping 
lime with it and his foot, the circle move 
round, keep time to a dmm tuid shepherd*a 
pipe, of tlitcc or four sweet and plaintive 
notes. In Major Moor's Hindu Pantheon is 
a beautiful plate on this Kubject, in which 
Knshna (with iiadlia) in the centre, is des- 
cribed as the snn, and the circle of dancers as 
the heavenly bodies moving vonnd him. In 
the Hooly, the players tlirow a red powder, 
sometimen mixed with powdered talc t/O 
m.ike it glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and 
nose, or over the persons of those who ara 
the objects of the sport, splashing them well 
at the same time with an orange- coloured 
water. The powder is 8<inietimes thrown 
from a .syringe and sometimes put into 
small globnles, which break as soon ss ther 
strike the object at which they are simed. 
The hindu women are expert in throwing 
these. The Ilooli aniont; the hindns, re- 
minds one strongly of the saturnalia of 
the Romans : people of hnmble cmidition 
take liberties with their snperiors in 
a manner not admissible on other occa- 
sions. The chief Inn in public is tlii-ow- 
ing the coloured powders above alluded 
to on the clothes of persons passing in 
the streets, and squirting abont the tinted 
waters. Dignified personages avoid, as 
much as they can, appearing abroad while 
these jocularities are passing, unless with 
the view of gaining popularity they con- 
descend to partake in them : in general thej 
confine themselves to their houses, and 
anuise themselves with their families. In 
pictures, belonging to a series illustrating 
the domestio occnpatiocs of the Indians,^ 
family diversions of the Hooli appear like 
those more publicly exhibited: scattering 
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HOOPOE. 



HOOSSAINI BDLBVL. 



yellow and red powdeiH, and squirting co- | Hoopoe; also, at Mnmay (14,000 to I5.0G0 
loured wafer. r5endin<,' Hirripletuns ou idle iVet elevation), under the lofty DottkisjM 
errands contributes also to ihe dcii</!ir,s { in Norrliern Sikkitn. 

HOOli-l-SJlADHKI), tl.en.artvr. 



HOOttHOOKlYA, Utxu. Polanisia ko- 
sandnn 

HOOBINGATTAH. nn entiai.oo to the 
Gan^e!*, on tbc; west ot' R4ibuadab liiiaiMl. 
HOORMUL. SKEU. 



ihe Hooly ; this is performed exactly simi- 
lar to oar ceremony of making April-fools 
on the liit of that month, and is cotiuuon to 

all ranks of hindus, and nmhotnt-dans, in- 
deed, join in this, as wt ll as in other items 
of Hooly fun and humour. Another op> 

portnnity of memment, similar to the BJay I Lahoori Hoormtil. Hind. | ITarmATeMmiia. Lir 

day gambols of England ia afforded to the } Seeds of Pcganiim harmala, giey, witll, 
biudus in a festival in Inmonr df Bhavani, pyninu'dal and triangnlar, and osedssrae.— 
that always falls on, or near, that day. Tin- f^''>*- Phtirnt. ft. 2<i7, 

Hooij seems a Ibstival in honour more es« HOOiiMUZ, tlie name of one of thorn 
pecially of Krishna. A log is bamed, and \ pnrthian kings, known to the Rpiosiw « 

it is suppo.scd to be the Yule log. C'«Zt;. Artabanns. Of tfae Parthiali king^, iHfre 
M'jth. Hind, p, ^'2» M'tort Hindoo I'anlheon. '. were Hvc of the nanu* Artabanii-. tlietir^i -i 
See Kiel. ' B. C. "J 10 anti rho la-t abont A. l>. J»if ! 

HOOM, !MaUR. Gaatteriacerasoidcs.Z>?u'aZ. I with whom ended the Arsaci(ia\ he Imvii'f 

HOOMA. a fabaloas bird, the PhcBniz of I been sinin by one of his -ofBcers, Ardniiir 
classical writ^i-s. i Bwbegan (Artaxerxes) who bscsmc il" 

HOOXDEP], an Indian tlraCt ov bill of Ib-st of the .Sas^anichr. It is .suppo-r-l 
Exchange, drawn l)y or upcma native batiker Malcolm, that Artabanus iii. was tiie 6Mh- 
or sirraf, commouly written shiol". — Snu- 
moud'if Did. 

HOOXSAY, Co- A Mysore wood. 

HOONfciOOR, a largo teak forest here has '-T' srs of the Greeks whop© wsr witli 
been rauoh neghcfed, and rc(piirt's to be emperor Xero, and eml>»Lssy to Vespa-uri, 
conserved, for there haii been wiuiiclul ex- related in the Roman liistory. Hoof 
hauBtion of teak. The CooroobarH have ! nitia appears to have been Artnbssiniltt 
done immense damage, this forest alone if i tourth of the Romans. — Malcolm's Ei*l»y 
worked under a .systematic ])lau would give i of Pftsiuy Vol, i, p. 85. See Greeks of i** 
a I'egular supply of g()(»d timber fo the state ' Kabul, p. 437. 
and the public, it iia:> better means of com- i HOOR-HOORYA, BtcNii. and 
mnnioation than any in the belt of teak, and { oisia ioosandra. 

contains about one handre«l and thirty, HOOROOF-ITAHJEB, the Aiabiei^ 

square miles of timber trees.— Afa(2i*cw Cow { phnbef, any alphabet. 

seicaiurs Report. ' HOOROOYA, Sapiinn Indicum. 

HOOSSAINI SYKD, a descendant of. HOOSSAlXI BULB L'L, also c«lW tl», 
Hoossaio, son of AH. * ' Shah-bolbul, is of the snb'family Mvagn^ 

HOOPER SWAN, See Birds; Cnrne, j and is known also as the Paradise-flycatcher. 
Cygnos. : Iti.H(»f a chesnut coionr for many Tnoiith?. 

HOO-PIH, is the northern divisiou of the but becomes white in the breeding sta^oi . " 



{x>or of tlie Greeks. His son. VoiHm», 
reigned for a short period. His vm»'* 
\ sometimes written Pollas : he wastbeV*>U- 



its plumage des noces. U is a veiy 
fall>ird« with very long tail featbeis sndi 

is a pretty sight to see it flitting from 



ancient province of Hoo-kwang, and is 
bounded on the North- West, by Shen-se, 
on the SoaUi-East by Ho- nan, on the East 

by Gau-hwuy, and thu West by Sze-chu-un. to tree : how the birfls prevent the longtwl 
Its populatiou is abouttweut.y.seven millions. I teathers from becoming entangled in tH 
Hunan is the southern division of the an- j thorny trees is difficult to umierstand. 1» 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, ia larger than i Ceylon, the bird in its chesnut dmsiseslkil 
the northern portion just described, but it is • the Fire thief and the white birtl the cot 
not so thickly populated. See Hoo-kwang, ! thief, it is also called tiie Sultana Ball 

HOOPOE, the Ujjupa epnps is common i Its colouring is chaste and its raoTemea' 
in Southern Asia daring tiia coid season, j graceful. Mr. Layard has often waw 
and ou the table lands at all seasons. It is, to them, when seeking their insect prey, tui 
all appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble j suddenly on their pereh and whisk ihf* 
flight, but has repeatedly been observed, j long tails with a jerk over the booj^h. as t 



during the seasons of migration, at altitudes 
consideiably above the limits of vegetation. 
Ou the western side of the Lanak pass, 
about 16,500 feet, Major Cnouingbam saw a 



to protect them from injury. It is coiuiu'"' 
about Madras. It is the Tohitrea pra 
disi Linn and Europeans call it also t^' 
Birdof Paradise."— 7eitMSMr« Ceglon, p.^^'* 
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'r p. ^Iwmitls ill tlu' saint' locnliries of Hrir.isli 
hmah as H. odoritta, but, the \v<»od is not. 
njiirvly Tulaed. A cabic foot weighs lbs. 52. 
ilufnll gmvrn tree «m good 8oil, the ii\*er- 
ir .'eiijrh f»r the trnnk to the first brnncli is 



I HOPEA SUAVA. HOE 

HOOSXEIX, meaning Hiisftnn nm\ Ho- j British Bttrmah, but Inrge trpcs nrc not 

«ftn I'Mis '»f All .'iml Fiitiinah. I cojnmon in P^fjn. Wood toiifh rmd hard 

H' •OSrXZ V K. rin Afghan tribe. bnr hcnvr. n.sed in hon«?o bnil(iin<_'-. for bont."* 

HOOZAU or Hujar, a river near Rut- J and .'i variety of other purpo.sjes, and .said to 
' lift* in Kotali I be as dumble a« teak. A cubic foot weighs 

I HOPEA, a gpnuR of plants of the Nntnral 55 lbs. In a fall grown tree, on good soil, the 
|4tderD'pu?ri>oHrpa(!ea?. A species ot Hopea, | average length of the trnnk to the first 
' Tliiit-j^i-do" of tlic Burmese, is :i lnrg(? hrMTx'li is ''0 tVet and averairp girth mensnr- 

nd at 6 ff%t fi-oMi the ground is 7 feot. — Dr. 
Bmvtli'it, Cal. Col. Ex. 1862. 
HOPFBN, Gkr. Hops. 
HOPLOBAC TRACHUS CEYLOXICUS, 
P^/., a reptile of Ceylon, of the sub clasR 
l'y "eet and ftverMge girth measured at G Hatrnchin. Order Batrachia Saiieutia and 
IrCVoin the ground is 20 feet% It^ sells at i Famiiv Hiiiiidite. 

ftmtam per cubic f«iot. H. decaadra, Stich. \ HO'PLOGNATHIDiB, a family of fishes^ 
isl'ird Oomopa in Malaysia, is a t^ wliich | with one ffeiuw Hoplognatbus in which are 
natives of Oanara prefer to ten k for , three species. See Fishes. 

|iiin- ships, being move dnrable and elose HOPI.OPTERUS VFXTR ALTS. In Jer- 
pnd. H. a.seol.n-. 7'*^'-. ,s a lar-e tree o| j Cafnlogne of the birds of the peninsula 

^ ..II Krownig in the Siftrairani and Am- ; (^hct-tusia gregaria was mistaken for 

krmoirsdtstrict«»at no great elev«tioii. j j|„p,„p,^,.^^^ ^^j^^^li^ 

HOPPER. 

Annm. Tam. | Appas, Sinoh. 

A term employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of wheafen flonr and cocoannt milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency are 
made from the Holcns or Soiyhnm vulgare. 
The hopper is made of rice flonr in Ceylon* 

HOPS. 



^ Qiiiier Ride c»f the leaves ;ire of a rich 
toffii colour. H. faginea, ll'a//. is a U'w of 
^'.u-. H. floribunda? " The-ah" also' 
tlie-va" of the Burmese ia a very large 
'Tav.>y.— Dr. Urandis, Cal. Cat. &. 
'i AaCt. Mai, Med. p. 207- Thw. JBu 
^ V I p. 36. 

(ifiOPSA ODORATA, Roxh. 

BvBii. I Then-gjM»»plMfytinfrBuR«. 
'"pecies grows in Chittjigong, in Bur- j JJ^J^^ 
n: i itiTenasserira. is considered the most 



HottbloR, 

, •II' Hoplbn, 

isaiftieituligenous timber tree in tiie .soutli- . BruscandoH 

^ P'nrinces of TeuHsserim and at Tavoy 

^ iirgni is sawn np for building pnr- 

^ Tne ThingHU trees grow to a In ight 
they a'*e foinid near Moulnjcin 
• Wrife and .sandstone chi»'fly. Ttte 
■ carjoegare nja<le of it, and it is used 
ffovirelr in native boat building. It is 

in 

^'V'. and 

I*' t'le vitMtntv fit' lt*itiL'"oon. jr is ;i 



Du r. J Luppoli, 

Fr I HnmnliU Inpnlus, 
('•v.K Chmel, 

Jr. Oblnn, 



If. 
Lat. 
Bcs 

I 

1 The Hop phtnt has been introduced into 
India, grows well at Kaolagir, in the Dhoon, 
; bat flowers sparingly. The best hops are 
grown near Canterbury in England. The 
properties of hopsof giving the bitter to beer, 
[ and, by preventing acetons fermentntion, 
. . X - i enables it t^) be kept much longer, 'i'o it, no 

rhe Icnassenm Foreste, .a scarce | d„„bt, is owing a portion, of the stomachic 
i.da few trees arc to be t. mud properties of malt liqnor, as we see exempli- 
- ^'^ Ringoon. i[ ti^diuihe bitter, ol^en called Indian, ales. 

W-^Town wood, iH used extensively by the Hops are hypnotic, esneciallv when stuffed 
f^'^m the construction of boats oar- j^^^ ^.j,,,,^^ l,,,^ they shonl.i be tirst moi.s. 
?f^0T4tons, formed from the trniiks ^.j^^ spirit*, t** prevent the rustling 

Jhese magnificent tree^. 1 ho n nnk.s!„„i^^ Fomeutations also haVe been nsed. 

Hops are thought, to be diuretic (as is also 
the root), and to be useful in correcting 
lithic acid deposits. — Itot/le. 

HORor llor-prt. Tibetan, Kao.tseUniS'F.«?E. 
This race cell themselves Ighnr. They 
seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the north* 
western frontier of Tibet, on the confines of 
the Turk districts (»f little Bokhara. Some 
of them are mahomeilans and Mr. Hodgson 
considers thera to be Turks. — Lulfuim's AV/*- 
nology. 



{►ped or hii!-iit out and stretched in tlu* 
whilst wnrm, bv means of cross 
N of Wood. When tho reqnireci breadth 
^ined. the sides are bnilt up to obtain a 
*^frcap;»citv. These tree boats, if they 
'be m itilled, are from 7 to 8 feet beam, 
breaking weight of Hopea odorata may 
jitedatoOO lbs. with a specific gravity 
•jo 46 lbs.— !>/•». Mason, McOlelUmd. 
»PEA SUAVA, WaU. 
I Xogyin, BoBV. 

'*^t^le tree found in the Eng. forests of 



HOB. HtND. Termittalia chebnla, 
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HORDEUM. HORDEUM HRXASTICHON. 

Saks. Lat. The l-24t.h pnrt of i It is extremely prodnctive, mid inMmwfwrli 



HORA. 

tlie iiatimil day, answpn*n<:j to a Kniopean 
hour. A meaKure of time probaVtly iiitro- 
daced into India by Eurupeaiis. — Kula San- 
kalUa, 

HORA. A goddess of Eyblnn, wonihip- 

ped at Babylon as Hera, tlie equivalent of 
Juno. Her name in Tyre was Ilea. — Bwnitfn. 

HORAALIA. SiNOti. A ro<^ue or rnnat 
elephant. 

HORA-BORA. A tank, now in ruins, in 
the Bintenne districr of Ceylon. Its lengfli 
is eight or tea miles, »ud breadth tliree or 
twut. The embankment is from fifty to 
eeTenty foet high, and its base in 200 f6ct 
broad. — TennenCg Ceylon. 

HO RAN. A place to which Terah re- 
turned from Ur oi' the Chaldeea. 

fiORANAWA. A shrill miutoal pipe, in 
UM with the Kaadians. Its tonea have some 
resemblance to those of tlie l>i)<xpipe. It.H 
moutb-pieco isni&de from tlie talipot h-af, and 
itH other parts of jack-wood and brass. — 

HORDK, an Engh'sh word inti'odiiced 
from the Turkoman word Urdo. 



of Kun>pe it is reckoned the mont valnaWe 
of all. The French call it, on Hocviuuiofit* 
good qnalities, Orge celehte. — Kvij. Cyc. 
quoting Lowe's ^SCmenU ofAgriMut^f. 
238 

HORDEUM CCELKSTE. 



Kloof 
Bsrley 



Chsnab 
Bmo. 



(iriin AlsnNas of LiDiK. 
Ujou Punjabi Usof Sntu. 



This IB found in the Sntlej Talleybetwin 

Rainpur and Snngnam np to 15,(Mh' fet^t- 
Tne l>eHrd less variety in most fster>nie'l 1^"^- 
ley ripens in the en<l of .May, sevenl wni^ 
before wlieat. The dough made of ii i.^c»l - 
ed ampe'* in Liadak. Cleghi>m*$ i^/ ' 
R^fortt p% C6. Dr./. L. SieKarl, 266. 

HOBDEUM DISTICHOX. Lias. 



Zeooritam disticlion 
Phoarm, Shair. Ar. 
Mu yau. BuHU. 
Barley «f Exod. ix, 

V. :a. £ko. 
Suiniuor Barley of 

Englsnd. „ 

This is commonly stated to be a native f 
Tsrtary. Colonel Chesney found it wiM/i 



BlAVV. 

Kritho GitofDi* 
Siioreb. Hn. 

J HO. HiNs r*v% 

Barley ari«L I^* 



• HORDEUM, a genus of plants of the Na-j Mesopotamia, upon the banks of tV.e Eu 
tural Order PanicaceaN furnishing: the bar- ! pl'in^^^-^- "^^^'^^^ cultivated in borope 



ley so much u.sed by the more northern na- 
tions of the world. U. vulgare, Linny is the 
spring barley of Enrope, H. hexasttohon 
Ltnn, is the common barley, and U* dis- 
tichon 7/tnn, is a plant of Tartary. 

Hordeum ajgiceras, Af.S.S. has 

ears cylindrical; floreui arranged in acon- 
foied manner, not in rows *, awns soft, short, 
hooded, and bent downwards ; grains loose 
in the husk. It is found in the northern 
parts of India, and probably in Tartary, a.s 
its grains have been aeut to England under 
the name of * Tartarian Wheat.* Its appeal*- 
ance is more thftt of wheat than of barley, 
and its naked gniiiis ansiNt the resemblance. 
It is however a genuine species of H(n-deuni. 
it appears to be a productive plant but little 
is as yet known of its qaality in the climate 
of England. 

Hordeum gyranodistichura, ha« the ear 
cylindrical; awns almost parallel with the 
ear ; grains loose in the husk. Naked Bar- 
ley, a species bat little coltiTaled now, is of 
unknown origin. It is said to have been 
introduced into England in the year 1768 ; 
but it is reported to have preserved its 
characters unaltered from time immemorial 
in some parts of Europe. 

Hordeum gymno-hexaatichnm, has the 
ear cylindrical : awns very lonj?, rough, and 
rigid, rather spreading away from the ear ; 
grains loose in the husk. The origin of this, 
the Naked Six-Bowed Barley, is unknown. 



Yoa Kani?l«. 
Soa; Jhotak; 

Shiitika oflawt 
To-sa ofNw*'- 
Tn). No of P«i»gi»- 
Sitns-hooka. 
Chnk of Satlfj. ^' 
Barter arisi ^ 
Barley Birmn ^ 
Yava : yava biv- 

vamtt:Pachcli»y»^' 

yavaln. 



and is t he common Summer Barley of ^ 
land, and that which onltivators tem v> 

prefer; its ear^ are not so large ss tiiatf « 

H. hexastichnm, but the grains arelx*"""- 
Ear cylindrical i awns almost parHl*'"^"* 
the oar; grains adhering to the hoak. 
Cyc. Voiyt p. 714. 

HORDEUM HEXASTICHON. 

BLoah. 

T)h«drra siso Shsir. A r. 

Juvo. BKwa. 
Mu-yaii. Burn. 
Tbanzatt, nai, 
jaw juwa, of Chinas. 

Sa-t.ou. DUK. 

Ijfltir. EoYrr. 
Common barley : 

Karlcy. Xso. 
WinttM Bnrloy, 

Krit he of Dioft. Or- 

Sliorek. HsB. 
Jao HisD. PsKs. 

This species of barley is grown in norlben 

India. It is frequently cultivated as a ^Mi- 
weather erop in the plains of the PuDj<^-- 
it requires less labour and fjives mf>re F "^ 
duce thau wheat even in inferior soils 
where the water is deep below the «nrtK^^ 
Above a.OOO feet of elevation, it is mccl 
more common than wheat, while at lo*^- 
heigh tH it is less grown. In I'*^**'*!, 
Ladak it is abundantly cultivated with ng* I 
pyrum up to 13,000 feet in / 
kinds of barley may be seen np to 1»» 
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HOBMISDAS. 

(eet, aboat Hanle, near the Tsornonri lake, 
an i tliisi.H foutnl in the Sntlej valley Ix^tweeii 
Kampur aii<l Siinenain at an eit^vntion of 
uigliext limit ld,UUO ItHit und much cuIuvh- 
ted. Barley is calttTated mooh in the same 
waj as wheat, bat Is ready for catting nonx;- 
what sooner, it g^ws Uinch on "sailaba" 
wid "barani" lands: in the Punjab, it is 
niDch le.ss esteemed than whetit and sells 
nnch cheaper, though it prodaces much 
! ore, and requires worse lands and 
less wafeiing- than wheat. The varieties 
arc "jau-desi," (common (rnuntry barley), 
and "jau i»aiglmmbri." **Ghoni" jau is 
bariey that nas st^rcely any baftk at all bnt 
only & fine skin. Barley is one of the cheapest 
of The grains found in the bazaars of Kaira 
inGaierafc. Pnwtll, If'tud Book, Eron. Fro>l. 
t'thjab^p. 228. Cl^fjliorii. Fuiij ib Report^ p. 
*tl. Dr. J. Stewart Punjab pUxnls, p. 266. 

H()REHOUND> the bUck species is Bal- 
lota Nigra. 

HOREHOUND, WhiU. 

Pucb Pat, Beng. 
Vuch leaves, Anoi.o- 
Htin». 



Patch Vattn, Ci z. 

Marrubium Indicam, Lat. 



UORMUZ. • 

HORMUZ, or Ormns, in an inland at tbe 

entrance of the Pei*sinn Gulf, prenenting a 
rugj^ed oppearanoe. its north end is in lat. 
27* 6' N., lung. 66° 29' E. It ia the eastern 
extiremity of the chain «>f the volcanic moun- 
tains, which mns parallel to the coast of 
Kirmati. and it Hortiios, it consists of a num- 
ber ot' isoiaiC'i liiil>«r rock-siilt and snlphm, 
which cumpohe a nia.>s ot about lo mih-s lu 
cironmference, detitiKate of sjjrings and ve- 
getatinn, bur. abounding in copper and iraii 
ore. On a ]>l:iin, near the northern extre- 
mity of tli»i islatid, fire the fisterns and other 
remains ul' the unee commercial Hormus, 
which, in the time of its prosperity, under 
the Portuguese, when it was a great entre- 
p<»t of" Indian trade, had 4,000 house.** anc! 
40,000 inhabitants. The port and anclior- 
age, which gave such importance to the 
spot, are within two miles of the town. The 
present inhabit ! i.r> number about 3,000, 
and arn emj)l<tvfd in pi-eparlng rock- 
salt, from wliicli the sultan or imam of 
Mu.scut us proprietor, derives a consider- 
able reyeui&e. The island lies, from the 
estuary of the Miuuow river, nearly 16 miles, 
=300 stadia, acc-<)rdint»- to Xearclius, which, 
at 111^, would t^ivL' 16^ miles. Tito island 
gives itis name to the Straits of Horniuz. 

The islands of Larrack (or Larek) and 



This plant grows at elevations of 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in tbe N. W. Himalaya,in Kashmir, 
ibe Salt Range, on the Cbenab and Tiius • 
Ic lus. The leaves are of a whitish-gray co- „ 
I .ur,having a woo11vappenrance,and possess- Homiuz are twelve miles apart, and Hormuz 
ing a faint agreeable odour, and a sharp bit-j ^^^^ twenty-six miles north ^ Rm 
tw taste. That met with in Bombav, is im- Mnssandura. Larrack is 400, and Homins 
pwiid from Singapore and is used in van- ^^^^ * '"O"' T^arrack we have spe- 

«M ways by the natives, but chiefly as an ' c"lar iron ore as its characteristic; and 
iD?r«iient in Gooracoo, and when combined I Hormuz, rock-salt, sulphur, gypsnn^ 

^iih other herbs, for scenting the hair of! »ron-ore, and pyrites. Hormns is deeonbed 
The essential oil is in great re- 1 ^ consisting of a plain of salt-rooks aboat 
classes of natives, fee* 



qQe!.t among the enperior 

■ J" imparting the peculiar fragrance of the 



e sea, out of 

which rise several white peaks which attain 



<-<ifto clothea.— J'tttt/ibier. lAr. J. L.Siewart, altitude mentioned. 



p. 169. 

HOSHEABPUR, between this and Kan- 
^ are valleys and broken conntiy. 
HORI-KOWAN. Hahb. Alstonia scho- 

I.ins.— K. " 



Hormuz takes its name from a place on 
the Dcighbounng continent iu Karmania; 
theHarmosia andArmnxa or Harmozusa 

of Greek writers, where Nearcbus 

landed and found one of his countrvmen 



UOttlNGH.-VTA, one of the mouths of the j wandering from Alexander's camp, in which, 
Osnges. See Sangor island ; Hooringattah. j some days after, the admiral was veoeived 



HORINGI MAllAM, also Horingi Tanga 
Ibiam. Tam. and Malial. species of soap- 
Dtit trees. See Koring^. 

HORKTKALLT, a river near Bisbenpa^ 

»ha in Sylhet. 

HORMARA, a section of BelnHii.tan, 
yoiuiug the Arabian sea. The Hormara 

tnbe say they came originally from Sind. 

8*iKelat. 

HORMISDAS, 8on of Sapor. See Sas- 
taoian kings. 



with snoh well-merited hononrs by his sove- 
reign. But in Alexander's time, the 

insulated Hormuz is generallv suppo.scd 
to have been the Organa of Arrian and 
Ptolemy and Tyrina or Gyiena of 
Strabo. The companions of Alfonso de ARm* 
quorque in 1.507 took Hormnz, after a com- 
bat described with much animation by one 
of bia couutrymeu ; a few hundred Porta- 
gaese having contended, as be atsaree ni, 
for eigbt hoars against thirty thousand 
Peffliaos and Aramaiui, vaUantfy defending 
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HoHMl/ 

n place naturally strong au»i vveil ft»riiUe<l 
nrr.. 

Hipli on a tliitnifi of royal Rf ate, wl»ich far 

OutsVirinp fliowealtli ofOrtmi'-- iru] of h\d : 
Or where thegoi^eous East w ith rich -.st hand 
StmnfB on her kings barbaric pearl and jsold."- 

Under the Portngn<>8e it wa<« a place uf 
gi*eat tmde, but in 16C2. it was taken by 

i^iah Abbas tb« Greiit, with ibo :i<stcr:\nrp of 
thf Emrli"!", and tlif* tradr wa^ dfstr<>Y»-fl. 
The peo|)le on the neighbouring coast 



HORN WOUK 

; Yule's Vixlhaij J. j). .">G. CA^^.'f^. p. ii. 
Harthfirtfh, f'orad. Tiott B. J/. 

HOR MUZD or Hormisdis son of Sapor 
See Sas^aniaii kings. 
HORN. 

HoiD, 
Hocrn, 

CofDrt, 

Sing, 

Thn horns of fitiiinals :ne larirf\^ mu:if<\ 

in tiic manulactiires of the south and eas; 



SSQ. Gbbm. I Cornn, Ut. 

Drr. I Tando jc Xiut 

Fk. ! Kombn, Til. 

HiNP. I Kottrnin, Tn 



of Ama axid are both imported and expert- 
ed. Horn is, soft, tough, semi-transpawnt, 



neent to be identical with the raises who are 
known to have dwelt there two'thoitsiind 

_vear« ago; aiui known to the MTicionts a.s ' and snscepf ibh' of bciin; cut and prosse<1 into 
the Iclithv'tpl agi. From Ha^rah to Hit- | a VHiiet\- ot" forms. Horn of kimis isex'er- 
niuz, the sca^coast people Mill principally \ sively used in t)»e inanufucture of \uml>i 
live on fish. The mahi-abah n»d iiiahi> for knives, walking sticks, Spoons, oodis 
ashnah, literal 1r fish brvad and fish sonp, , lanterns, snuff-boxes, powder flasks, bnlt^nic 
used njnoTifj the people of Lar is pi-epared hHir-piii«<. <fec. Glue is somet'nies made 'ff!? 
troni fifth, (more p:irr!cularl\- a S'iiall kind 
found near H(»rniuzJ by exposing it i-o 
the snn. Strabo and Arrian relate, tbat the 
ancient lohthyophagi, made into bread in a 
similar manner, the fishes which they had 
dried and roasted. TIk? rcfjinn of tlie Tchthyo- j terns, some of which are highly eh-L'^nnt. and 
pbugi commenced at Malana near Cripe Ara- i small boxes in which to pur. opium tocanj 
oah and ended between the ancient Dagasira about the person ; handles, and other hmM 



refuse of horns. Horns and l)()nos of vanoui 
auimsils are brought to China in janksfrooi 
the adjacent oonntries and islands, andfam 

animportant arti(de of import with tbenalirB 
vessels. Bufi'alo horns are worked intoUr- 



articles, are also made; and the lionesipe 
burned into lime. In a single year. '•'>2 pe- 
culs have been bronj^ht in « 'anion. In Cu-ut, 



and the place now called Cape Jask, or more 
Jiroperly Jashk. " Churchill '.s Collection of 
vovajres" mentions tliat *" the coasrcs of 
Persia as they sailed in this sea. seeiaed aa & j horn is softened by very inU;u.se liear, 
parched wtldemem*e, without tree or f;rsra ; | then extended into thin laminn of anv shtpf- 
those flew people that dwell there, and i>j the The best sorr t<C rhinoceros horns eon: es 
islands of Lar and Cailf>n live on h'sh, being fromCochin-Chiim, uiul sells at times f(4,^'*-' 
in manner themselves tiansformed into the i a piece: an inferior s n t is imported vito 
nature of tishea. So excellent swimmers j Ciiina from India, of whicii some 
are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas, | are from southern A&ica, which are aoU^ 
tJuiagh stormie and tempestnons, they will $30 and upwards apiece. The Chinewwv^ 
swimme to it five or six miles to begge the finest of these nnrns into ele^nt cnp 
abnes. They cate their Hsh with rice, having : and other articles, but the most ot the hb 



no bread : tbeir cats, henues, dogges and 
Other cr^nres which thej keepe have no 
other dyet." Nieuhoff vvho-travelled in 1662, 
sayfl that about dambraon, the eommoii 
people make use of (hdes instead of bread or 
rice ; for it is ob.servable that t he ordinary 
food of the Indians all along the coast from 
Basora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in 
the air ; the heads :iud guts of tlie fishes 
they mix with date stones and boil it alto- 



portation is used &s a medicine; it al^ 
forms an article of commei-ee in tbeCbiiw» 
junks trading to Jnpan. The bors* 
antlers, exported from all India avemgtmore 
than Rs 3(.>,000 a year. Tlw-se arc the den.v 
antlers of the " Saniber" Cervu.s hippelepb - 
of the " barkinjr deer" Cerrns mnotjac i 
the " Axis" Cervus axis, the Neilghai Da- 
mabs rnsa, and other species of fndiaii 
— also the horns of the In'dian bnfialo, 



gether with a little saltwater, which they i antelope, " thar," gural and yak, «re f^" 
giTe at night to the cows after they come | ported to Europe and Ceylon. — ffos'W? 



out of the field where they meet with vcrv 
little herbai;e."-ra7//</r'.v T.-avnl.-^ <io)ii E HQ- 
land to India, Vol. L p. 266. ChurchiU\s C„l. 
tectum of Voya/fe^f Vol II. p. 2oO (first edi- 
tion), OuteU^'e Tro9eU, VoL I. pp. 158 228. 
T*yww»end^8 Oulram and HaveUck, p. 207. 
Kempthornes Snrveif of the EaMerti shores 
of ilie Persian Gulf. In Vol. V. Part 
*I;p. 274, of tlie Koijal Gcogt uphical Journal 



Morrison's Compendious Svniinnry ; 
Arts, $'c., of India p. 513. lanlkner. Potcdh 
Haiid-Book Ecnv. Prod. Pmiidhyp 

HORN WORK, such as Ivory, buffalo 
deer hom,porcnpine quill, Ac., snohssolMS*- 
boards, work and knifctjiog boxes, tea-che»w 
and tea- caddies, ink-stands, baskets ac^ 
which are lined with sajidul wood, aregeo** 
mlly very neatly mad© at Vizagapsti"' 
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HORNBILLS. 

Bnt tliey are fnr .surpasned, both in cheapneM 
and workmanship, by artirles ot' a similar 
description, the produce of German industry, 
which are largely exported to England. The 
roltoiriDg are selling prices of Indian work ; 
■A' Yvtagiipttlbam and of Ytsiadroog iti the 
CoDcan. 



Rs. 

85 
25 
12 
8 
8 
12 
IS 
35 
30 
18 
13 
18 
5 



[Torv bacfcpamnn board, 
lx>. fiuttfd euvelupe case. 
Do knitriDg box, . 
iarnialnood ai d Ivory bojc, 
Porcnuice quill do., 
^h\t ellc*hom inkstand 
Bkck do. do., 

iWupioe quill, ivory and buffalo horu work box 
^ite elk'hom 
Buftib horn do., 
Do- do. teaebest, 
Snddwood and Wnrj basket, 
Pom pine qaill basket, 

-J/. &. Jur. Bep. 

HORNBEAM, Eva. Carptnas Timinea- 

C'lrkra of Ravi. I Shtnah of BsAS. 

'"'ar of SuTLKJ. I 

.Unoderate sized tree growing in the N. W. 
Himalaya, at from 6,5U0 to t»,000 feet up to 
Ae Bsvi. Its wood is esteemed by Car- 
praten.— Dr. /. £. Stewart, 

nORNBILIiS, afiimily of birds BuceridaB, 

ff ihe genus Buceros, whose bills arrest 
attention. Their food consi.sts of fruits, 
Otrries, flesh, and even carrion, in short, 
WMiiToroiis. In B. cavatuH, the throat, ear- 
MvflHs, circle ronnd the eye, and anar- 
'nv- Wd at the occipital edge of the 
!':otuherance of the beak, are blnclr ; neck 
•^'"r straw-colour, the feathers of the back 
^ *fc» Deck elougated ; body and wings 
>'ack, greater coverts and qnill-feathem tip- 
•^d with white ; thighs, upper and under 

c(.verts. white ; as is the tail also, with 
je eiceptiou of a broad black band about 
WW inches from the tip •, beak yellowitih, 
DcliniDfi^ to scarlet at the tip, under mandi- 

black at the base ; tarsi black. It is a 
Htive of India, the Himalaya Mountains, 
«Ta, and m&st of the Islands of the Arhci- 

B. pica, ScopoU is the B. coronata i>oc^<iceri 
^ the Kaohila kai of tiie Singhalese ; the 
-'male is built up in the nest and fed by the 

a!e daring inonbation. 

B. rhinoceros, the Ehinoceros Hornbill, 
"ebillahont 10 inches loii:^ find of a jel- 
5wish-whitp, the upper numdibie red at the 
the lower black. The horn, or casque, 
»ried with Uaok and white. The body 
'lack, of a dirty whito below and posterior- 
If tailaboat 12 inches, the feathers white 



H0K:5BURGH. 

at the base and tip, black in the middle ,• 
feet and elaw.s obscure gray. It is a native 
of India and the Iiidinu Ishuids, Suuda, for 
instance.— JEi/if/. Ctjc. VolAlUp, 139. GoaU, 
Sir J, TetuieiU^s Cetftoti. See Birds. Bu- 
ceros. 

HORN^ BOWv a bow made of horn is 

aon^etiines nned in the Etust. 

HOUNBLENDK, Sp. gr. 3-1502. occtm-h 
frequently in Kmall dark colored graiua 
or crystals embedded in other rocks, the form 

oftlio erytals is usually very oblique, four-sid- 
} ed prii^mH often found in pairs, rHi'ely it occir.s 
! in six-sided pt-ism-<. It also fornks large 
. maMes of a greenish black or dark-brown 
I color, greenish gi'ey in the stretik; it is 
semi-hard and breaks into long quadrangu- 
lar pieces, the friictnro is shininc, coarse and 
granular ; it. i.s rather brit.tle and melts into 
a greyish black glass before the blowpipe.* 

HORNRD HOG, The Babirons^a, or Bon- 

ned Hog of travelleis, is a wild hog that 
inhabits thn woods of J.iva, Celelx's, and 
others of the hu-'jer Suuda Isles. Its upper 
! tu.sks are of great Icngih, aud curved form, 
and grow upwards and baokwurds like the 
I horns of the Baminantia. It is probably the 
I Sus tetraccros of ^lian.— .£fM^. G^G* 359. 

HORNET. 

THifeah. Hss. | Crabo^ Lat. 

HOk'xRTONE. See Quartz. 

HOKOCK.l TREE of New ZeaUnd, syn. 
of Arslia or.issifolia. 

HOROLOGE, Horologien. Fr. Clock. 

HORRE. Singh. A hard, though coarse, 
open -grained, heavy Cejlon WOOd. 

HOHRE. SiNoa. Dipterooarpns lams.-* 

HORRPROED. Dan. Linseed. 

HORSBUHGH. Captain J., A celebrated 
hydrogi*apher, who wrote the East India 
Directory, and in his honor a light^houso 
was erected on Pn|o Aor near Pedra Bran- 
ca. His sailing directions are reckoned in- 
dispensable in navigation. The island of 
Pedra Branca is called Babu Putih by the 
Malays, both these terms Hignifying white 
rock. Prior to the qnarrying operations on it^ 
it was covered by the dung of the numerous 
sea-birds, that freijuentcd it as a resting 
place. The rock is situated at the extremi- 
ty of the Straits of Singapore, nearly in 
mid-channel, and as it advances beyond the 
mouth of the Straits considerably into the 
China sea, it has for nges served as the 
principal leading mark to vessels passing 
oat otor into the Straits. — Pr. Buit($ Oaia" 
logtte. Jbuni,ofthc hid, Areh^pdago, Jutif and 
Augutt 1852. 
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Soa ; •H'njet, 



Paard, 
Prad, 

Ciipv.-il, 

Pf.T.l, 

Gaul, 



Dan. 

DUT. 
K.NO. 

Fr. 
Gkrm. 
»i 

Ok. 



Hkb. 

Hivn. 

Ir. 

Lat. 



Pkrs. 
Pol. 



' .\rer. 
Cabal lo, 

Kudr-i. 

(inraniu 

Stikk, 

Cofl. 



Sans.. AM|)a, 



Sans 

ScOTlMI. 

Sw. 
, Tkl. 

W Ki sir. 

ZbNl>. 



'Svt, 

i Ghora, 
I Ciivallo, 

I Cabalins, 

Asp, 
Ivon 

IjQschad, 
Asa, 

The kiiif( SesonchoRM, of Egypt, Is enp- 
poscd to have been the tarn or of rhe horse. 

But, from time immemonnl, the hot-so has 
been domesticated and subservient to man. 
In EaKt-etn conn tries, the homo ha<< been 
hungely used in war; an ancient Eastern 

Ertnce^* (Job xxxix, 19<25,) describes the 
orae as a creature 

— impatient when tho trampet 8i>audcth. 
Ho wiith amon^r thn trumpeta Ua ! Ua ! 

And Rmfilleth tho battle afarofT, 

The thunder of the Captainn and tho shotitinir. 

Jndging by its varied natrio^. (lie horse 
seems u> have been very generally Uitl'used 
ov«r the Central parte ot the old world, 
■ome of tb» terns beb^ derived froai its 
neigh; 



Boffse. 


TCvo. 


Hva. 


Savs. 


Caballo. 


Sr. 


Best. 


D\x. 


H'ayet. 


UttKM. 


Cefll. 


Welsh 


Bom 


Exa. 


Paard, 


Di r 


Kquus. 


Lat. 


Asp. 


Pers. 




Vsn. 


Kon. 


' Pot.. 


Asa. 


Sans. 


Pford, 


Germ 


liOflcbad. 


Ru-<. 


Aiws, 




Cheval 


Fb. 


Kudri. • 


Tam. 


Haat. 


Sw. 


Ganl. 


GxitM. 


Gnrum. 


Tkl. 


Aspa. 


ZHSD. 


Cavallo. 


It. 


Sukk. 




Hippos. 


Or. 


CaballuSi Lat. 


Sob. 


BVSM 



The horse has been termed the most 
noble oonquest made by man and amoogHt 
every nation of tlie Old World it<* use and 
beauty have made him a favDrit* . Superna- 
taral powers have even been attri- 
boted to him by some nations and Im was 
■ometimea considered the most aceoptable 
sacnfioo that could be oflTered to henthen 
deitie.s, thus we rea<l in 2nd Kings xxiii, 
11, that Josiah took away the horses ih^t the 
kings of Jttdah had given to the Snn. Ao- 
CMNrdiog to Herodotus tho horse was the most 
appropriate oflfering that oduM 1)o made to 
the Sun , on account of its great swiftness; 
the Persians dedicated horses to the San, and 
Ssztns Pompeins aaerificed to Neptone by 
throwing horses into the sea. The Greeks 
and Romans highly appreciated tlio horse 
and races were among t^heir favourite amuse- 
ments, and were so popular that their kings 
often SMit hones to compete. According to 
Greek mythology the horse was the result 
of tho contention of two deities, Minerva 
having bestowed on mankind the olive tree, 
Neptune, in rivalry to the goddess of Wis* 
dom, presented him with tlw horee. 
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HORSE. 

White horses have always been nmdi 
esteemed. The sacred horses of theGsr* 

mans were white and the well known d»> 
vice of the Saxotis was a white hnr-<» 
Afarco Polo tells U.S that 100,000 white horsei 
were presented to the Great Khan on aeir 
jcar 8 day, and the Tartar chiefs oontinaed 
at loant to the time of Kanghi to presents 
tribut-e of white horses to the emperor. 

Native princes in all parta of India are 
fond of white horses, and generally hars 
one or more favourites of this colour in tinir 
stud. This taste extends among the le- 
miiid.irs and petty princes, A favoarit* 
colour for state occaKions is cream colosr. 
The royal carriage of Britain on state oeea- 
sions is drawn by six cream colonred hooss 
fn earlier aj^es, tlio horse ho was different in 
many respects to the great variety of b:eeii 
we now possess. The horse represented on 
Greek and Roman baa reliefs was a sbsII, 
compact, and spirited looking little aaind, 
nf)t larger than what we would call a pnnv, 
but he must have lieen perfectly trained, lir 
neither bridle, nor bit, nor saddle, were used 
by bis rider who gnided him hj a 
stick, tapping him on either ride of the 
as he wished lo turn. 
. The history of the horse is lost in pre- 
historic times. There are. at present, nonie- 
rons varieties^ presenting great d tfti e a ce i 
in sixc, shape of ears, length of m&e, pro- 
portions of the body, form of the with«»*ad 
bind quarters and especially of the hm^^^nd 
it is generally believed that the pedigree ofa 
race horse is more to be relied on in jiK^giss 
of its prob»ible 8ucce.'?.s, than ita appeartnee- 
Naturulisrs generally believe that vanpti"'; d' 
all horses have descended from one sreoies 
Horses become greatly reduced in sise bjr 
living on monntains and islands, appamithr 
cansed bywant of anfficient nntritive food. 

The horse can bear both intense heat an I 
intense cold. In Siberia are wild horses u 
lat. 66^ N., and he comes to the highest, 
perfection in Africa and Arabk. Msdl 
humidity seems more nnfavoarable to ttl. 
horse than heat or cold, and this pc'- 
haps will e.Kplain why, to tlio e.astwar.i cf 
the Bay of Bengal, over a humid area (f 
enonmoas estsnt, in Banaah, Siam» liahif • 
an Archipelago, the Loochoo islands and t 
large part of China, full sized horses do net 
occur. In Japan, to the east, they recti' . 
The range of colour in horses is very greu . 
Tlie English race horse is said never to b 
dappled ; cream eolonred, light, and mon^ 
coloured dans are occasionally dapplet^ 
Horses of varied colours, of diverse breed 
and from varioas parts of the world have i 
tendency to bedome streaksd, sad rac 
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boTM olUa liftTe the spinal stripes, tlie | ported Knglish horses, nvhicli as a rule are 

n.iipebein^ generally darker than the other t(»o iMvire for tlie small country mares. The 
jjtiTi* of the body — they occur on the liaidy small bi'eeda of native horses have 
ut/aldersiid uu tite IcgK. Durwin considers thus been neglected, while a larger breed 
ilnvliole liofM genus to have had, for h r lias been prodnoed inheriting all the tin- 
pfnitor, an animal striped like a zobra, , soundness and vice as well as f he COnstittl- 
ht. pcrlmj)s, otherwise very diflV retitly cou- ti<>nal,delica'jy of the Knglish horse. Per- 
wraiieti, tliecofunion p:ti'ent of our doniesl ie lians, liMwevec, the chief causes of the de- 
k»r$e, wLellier or not it he descended from , cline iu tlieir numbers is their nou-i*cquire> 
ormore wild stocks, of the oas, theiie> tiient for the predatorf bands and parthiaa- 

tus, quHgga and sebra. He 8a\*K that the ! like oava'ry since the ooutentions of the 
I stripe, in the l'hi<<:lish race liorric, is priuce-s of India have been extinguished ; also 
'iwre counnuu in the foal tlutn in the iriown \ cuUivation h:is been extending over gi-azing 
touukl. 'i'iie fiss. not raiviy hati di.siinci lands; and as the several Governments of 
pnsrerse band.s on it-s l( g>, like those tni : India and their military sAnrants wore the 
|i^l^ of the zebra. The Kpiual stripe oc- largest burers of horses, though the British 
^ ou horseHMtf all colour>«, but uu the c*mtiime to bay extensively, the soldiers and 
H' (iuiis ami on duns the ti an.sver.so humU j the guns o!*f he liritish ludia»i army are larr^er 
ruii lilt* legs and hoiiu't lues. nUo. a faint ' ihau thcise- in n>e by former native powers, 
Ider stripe, lu tlic Katty war b iced, ii and the Hiiii^h admit only horses into tbe 
without btripes is tiotcousideiied purely ranks of their armies and even in their 
: ilie fcj)ino is always striped uud the . equip<ii:e a tu^ire is rarely seen, 
barred, and a shoulder stripe i.v ct)m» runjiib. — Under native I'ule, the Punjab 
uiid soiiietirnes is double or tifble Thf niaiiit lined :i i enorinous cuvalry force, 
^> '"i.S&loiojit always, a dark .stri|ie or band mounted tdiielly, if not entirely, on horse? 
^uie tbonlder which is Sfimetiraes even ' bred iu flie country, but that territory is 
pUe, bat is always variable in lengt h and • uow nnaUe to meet the demands of its irre- 
'ff'^il. TUe kouhtn, of Pallas, has been ' gularforoe which is numericiiliy insigaificaut 
•^i^itli a double shouKU-i- stt ipe. The e »mj> ired w iih that kept up by the former 

g »v«'riiinen 'i'he reasons assigned for this 
|w> legs are generally striped. j are three in number: IsUi/ — liurge numbers 

phe prevaibuiif belief amongst the Euro* , of brood mares were withdrawn froin the 

Punjab at the time of the annexati<m. %uUy 
extensive denuiiids Avere mnde on the pro- 
vinctj forb'ith horses and mares during the 
^tti-re several liorse lairs in ilijput^inaii, mutiny. And, 'dally, A l&rge proportion of 
Miiilly those of Bhalotra and Poshknr, | the remounts of the Sikh army were mares, 
^vki^.'K the horses of Catch and Kattywar, which were ri^ularly bred from) bat under 
^ jungle, and iloidtin, were brought in ! the liritish system, which requires remounts 
l umbers. Viduable horses were then to be available for servico'at all times of the 

year, this cannot be done; it has therefoie 
ooourred that mares introduced into irregu- 
lar cavalry corps, on acoonnt of their tmo- 
table nature, are not permitted to breed, and 
the result is that every one bought up for 



**^iji>a8 ha.s no sho'ihU'i- strlptj, but their 
egs are generally striped. 
^ prevailfunf belief amongst the Euro* 
lii India, Is that the native breedh of 
Uve decreased uridt-r Url^is)\ rule. I'p 
'"U- Uginniiig of the iiiiu'treiitli i-t-ntury, 



poouilie westorn IVontier, on the Looni, 
iie of Rardurro being iu high estimation, 
the snooesses of the British, over 

ItMahrattasand the Pindarah, dried up tbe 
of supply, the bnedi.ig studs of 




orro, Culch, and the jut ple l)ecanie ' military purpose^:, and even every one 



>t extiuct, and the horses from the west 
ladtts were carried to the Sikhs The 

*iruclion of the predatory syst-em, which 



bought up by the Kuropeau commuuiiy, may 
be regarded as a brood mare lost to the 
^ countr}*. It has also been ascertiiined that 
created a constant demand les.sened the | breeders are p:u'ting w ith their best n.ares; 
^ph The Lakhi jangle, was well known the Dhunnes c iste, of the llawul I*indce dis- 
( India fur its once celebrated breed of j tricts, the best iu the proviuce, is almost ex- 
^s, extinct since the early part of the i tiuct from this cause. Tet, many excellent 
'"^tctnth century. bit>od mares were lefl, especially in theBawnl 

^^!oiiel Henry Shakespeare thinks that Pindee, Jhelum, Ooojciat, Googatra and 
»f uuse of the decline of the native horse Lahore districts. 'J'liere were also very 

good mares iu the frontier districts, such ns 
iiunnoo, Kohat, Hhera Ismail Khan and 
Dhera Gaxee Khan ; although small, they 
possess good blood and great powers of en- 
daraace, which is ererytbing in tbe hone. 



I India, arises from the fac t that Govern- 
M his eacooragcd the supply of a larger 
^ription of animal than the* country iia- 
■^Ity produced; and ih'.t failure ill the 
h'^isnns has resulted from having im- 
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HORSE. HORSE. 

Pa/iL'tnp'^j t) has a really gootl breed, tlie best poinU (if tlio liiirli-bredAnib withi 
mares of wliicli are justly ni.d }ii;_'hly es- liis very fine .-kin. irritablf temper and mtiit 
teemed und command coubiderable priceti loii«^- iMK-.kM-i«as aiul lisis i^HMierally iH-tt rlee 
even among uativcs, r I he marciieti ut' tlie M:ilti-att:i and Pinuad 

KajputaMh, — Few of tlie Rajpoot princes hnritt:men durin^r i\m enrly paiiof ibe pil 
have generally good horses in i beir tt>rriio- sent cent n l y are wei i known uid theHahntj 
ries^ TheMarwar horse, contains M}tparcnt« j pony U» thin day, when tlie pmiH-r biv«| 
ly much Kattywiu- blocnl autl hvt-d with ' rnmniaiulsa hiirli })i ic-e in tlu;IiiiiiHiiXr;uk'< 
i^reati cnro in many plactjB throughout the ; Tiie littiu ponies nsed in Minnas in rl 
country by the thakooi-a and others, in a va- | Jatkn or little oarristges are bmuglit Iro 
Inable animal in every respect. Good mares i Famih, Sliolapoor Hubli, Dbarwar. and 
are also scattered, but the generality of \ good pony costs |.'>0 Rupees A tVv. of t 
horses met with are iuferior animals ill every uotnVs in n>(> an* broMLrht (VomKanghrs 

respect. iu tin' s(»ntli of the j)»')iinsnla 

The breed of horses iu Jeypore is exceed-, The luifu (u- puny of ihe Dfkkwi M 
ingly poor, as little care has been taken to '. wimderful auiuial. often with ^r«at spe 
improve tiie country animal in any way. or great strength and much eudnraoce. a 
Some Tew of the tlmkoors ju'^sess and br; L'd s«»mt*rime8 goes 20 miles a dnv. Th 
"ood animals. The horses of iSheckawuttee (•••loin s are ir<''ipraHv l)av. or bionn I 
are said to be good. i licmnf Grey seldom, and ilun .still morei 

A late rajah of Ulwar, Bunnee Singh, 'I'hey are generally taught to ambbfow 
founded a fine breeding stud, conaiating of j five miles an honr. 
\fell selected Arabs and Kar.iiawar horses, | The Kaihi or A' ' ' r ^ licirse wasiltf 
and in I'lwar the trooperawere betft rnKMintcil and powcrluUiloud aniniiil, bur is imw 
than native cavalry genenihy, ana u better ly extincr. Tht-y hud tin*- h un luiu! , vr 
btampof horsea wasmetwirh tlnm inanyotlier much substance bel/>w the ki^ei* atal un 
Rajpoot state. The studwas still kept up. The . ad mil's ble cavalry eliare^ra; ronimoiilr 
finest of his cavalry were, however, almost | a dun colonr, with black points ai:(l b' 
annihilated on uieeiing with the rebels in su- manfs and tails. It has bt t-n saiiil .t 
perior numbers in 1S.'>7, sc<>nrin'j-Ir. with c(*rrcc' ncss, thai few "f 

lu Bhartpoor also some attention has Kaiiwiwar hor.sea of the prt seiit (ia; 
been given to the breed of lioracs, but thej* I the real Kattiawar bre«nJ, being nineh'^r 
are mferior to those t>f the Ulwur district. 'with Arabs and half-bred borpeiof 

Tlie Dt'lclcan breed of horses wn.s higidy im- , The pure bred Kar'hi are fine powediil 
proved about the beginning of this ceiitnry wi(h one great defu-iencv iti shape— n*9tit 
by crosses with the Arab hor^e. The >mall Ume below the knee, and a tiery ^raf 
blood horse of the Bhima valley or terai, are j temperament. This breed is spemlly 
•of this bireed, and the mares are beautiful, ferred by native chiefs, who 
The ^orse very rarely grows :d). vc 11 to 14-1 i sums for handsome £[attiaw 
ill height. Thev have the line limbs, bioad 
forehciil and much of tho docility and all the 
enduring properties of the Arabs and have 
been mistaken for them. He is not so fiery 
as the small and blood Arab, and more man- 
ageable in tlie rajik*. Malliira.)n, about 
twentv-five miles from Gan^n Kiieir on the 
(lodavery is a great mari< for the Dekkan 
horse and purchasers from all parts of the 
peninsula annually resort to the fair. Some 
of the liorses are really very tine. 

In the Dokkiin. ilie larger horses are Itrod 



give 



about the Oor river and Aligaiu between 
Punah and ALruednuggur, 

The Hyderabad territory in the Dekkan 
can breed' about 2,000 horsosayear. and 5(J0 
good colls eouM be imrehasfHl at lower rates 
there than are paid for Arabs or Cape or Aus- 
tralian horses. 

The low statnred horses of the Bhima and 
Man rivers, thu Biiima terai and Man terai, 
are good. The JUhima horse has all the 
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handsome £[attiawars. Tbesti 

of a chief or rajah is a sort of p.iradist 
favorite hfrst s ; witli plentv to eat of 
fattening ami stimulating sub^tances, l 
i'arcases become so overloadod witK fiit i 
they l esemblc in the body a sleek dray b 
v.Ith leg>* small eiiongh to please an 
taught lady's* eye. The ooTnmonrr or rfi 
ed breed are nseful la>tintr anininis. m 
the ponies and galloways 01*6 specially 1^ 
animals. 

The Gl'^out, nr Klnnid, is a hill bree^ 
horses, of the Himalaya muuntuii n 
rally small, strongly tnade, hara-?' ' 
<h1, and sometimes alnn.'st uiin)ai;ap<^3 
In ascending hill faces, or pa.ssing ak ni^ 
declivities of mountaiDe, it is he^t to 
tlicm have their own way, for in an ii.tr.< 
passairc they often hhow uion; .sagticiry 4 
the rider ; their comraou yace ib a kindj 
amble, and tbey stop every now sad 
bi-eathe, when no application of the ^ 
will moTC them \ they are sore foote^t < 
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Sometimes biilt nt tlie edjfo of a precipice, to Tlie lliliofaTi pony, tLoup-h born anj 
lim terror ef the ri'ier ; tboy are ju.r so hvod IOjimU to 1 1,000 feet above the sea, 
t^aick in Rsoenibng hills as the low ooiiuiry is one of tbe most active and useful 
iiorws bnf they descend with donble the animals in tho plains of Bwgal, .powerful 
and eiidnre gi<eat f'atignt>. The ! and hardy and when well trained early, 
(rhooot, fit.xiirli a useful animal, seldom | docile, although by nature yidouB and ofasti- 
•rries.inr biinlfti biitanian. t\\o t <r:\\ nnra- ; nato. 

lioi- in Sj/iii i.s 2'Jo ; they are bred chiefly for j C7«/<a.— The horse commonly seen in 
sale. Tiiey have two breeds one a small China is a mere pony, not mnch larger than 
(rhoont, never above 12 haadKhigh, peculiar I the Shetland pony : it is bony and strong, 
ro the conn: rv : ;ni(H 1.0 other u large breed, hnt kf j)t M ith little cnre and presents a 
from liWo lol ha)l<I^ liinfh. ini bon?hf from worse :n>iu'!>i-nnfo than it would if itfi hair 
tke Ciiiiie^e, anil usuallv comes from Choo- . werotniumed, its fetlocks eboru, and its tail 
noortee : fur a ChincHo ghoont two years old untied. This custom of knotting the tail is 
they girea Spiti ghoont four years old. Ian ancleni pracliof, and the sculptures at 
All are equally hardy and are kept out ' Porsrpolis show that tbe same fusln'on pre- 
ilie wliolo witit^^r. exee])t the y<'arliu^^s, I vailed amoT'ir the Persians. Tiie Chinese 
wkb are housed. During? winter the i laiigua»:sj poss. ss a great variety of terms to 
?lwont live on the rooU of tlio stunted I designate the horse ; the difference of age, 
IiiuInm, and are very expert at scraping the ' sex, color and disposition are all denoted by 
mv from off them with their fore feet, i particular chamcters. 



The breed of '^hoont niiirhtbo imrn'ovcd wif b 
> little care- Many are killed during winter 
I7 wolves and leopards. 

Tlie Y'Arh'ni'l i»my \^ a hardy little aiii- 
iiiai, and fetehe-s h liigli price, beinif in re- 
quest for the hill-st-aiious in'the n^rtli-wes- 
Krn provinces of In lia. The variety called 
iheTangnu piebald is common. They are 

7 ;ind timid at lir.-t, and evince a strano-o 
'lii iKe to Europeau-S, but soon getaiccust»>ni- 
«lto ttieir new master*, and for their 
*lre;ji:rl). ou(lum'>c;\ and sure footediiess 
ire well :i(]ai»ted fur aloinc travellin*;. While 
croiuiti;^ the Kara Kv»ram mountains!, whole 
**f!*»wJ8 are sometimes overwhelmed by 
^watorms, and I was told by Billali Shah, 
^ecfalef merchant of Leh, mentioned that in 
"lanr jilaces the route to Tarknnd is only 
'''I' valjle hy the bones of horses. 

Hie Tanirhan of Thibet are wonderfnllv 



Arrhipi'laijo. — The hovKC has been imme* 
nioriallv domesticated bv nioH (»f the more 
advanced nations of tbe Malay ArcbipelagQ, 
wherever it could be made use of. The 
I chief exceptions are the Malay peninsula, 
I the ea.s tern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly 
.' the whole of IJnrneo ; countries in whi'^h tlie 
I people dwell on the nmrsby bauks of rivers, 
' in which there is not even a bridle path, and 
fit. therefore, only for tbe boat and the bnf- 
; fain. The native horse is always a mere 
I pony, seldom reaching' 13 liamis high, and 
more gencniUy of about 12 bauds. There 
are many different breeds, every island hav- 
ing at least one peculiar tO itself, and the 
larL'e ishmcls, sevornl. 

HcLnnniiif; with Sumatra, there arc here af, 
, lea.st two distinct races, — the Achin aud 
Batubara, both small and spirited, but better 
adapted to draught than the saddle. Tha 
stnnil liut excellent breed of horsc5J, roared 
siroagaud euduring ; they are never shod, - in Achin excel all tliuso of the Archi- 
•ad the hoof often eracks, and they become \ pelogo, excepting those of BimaJi iu Sum- 
P'Reon-toed : they are frequently blind of | bawa. Those of Achin have fine eresto 
Jjeeye, when (hey are called ** Zemik" | and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
JWind ones), but this is thon<rht no great de- particular, as also in height of wither, they 
••ct. They average oL to lOi. for a good dilier verv mnch from the horses of Java, 
Jtoimil in Tibet; and the best fetch 40/ to \ and the islands to the eastward which are 
iu the plains of India, where they be- 1 generally deficient in these pointl. Thej 
•^'Tne acclimated and thrive well. Giantchi are exported to Penang and &ngapO(re and 
^hiiinsi.jcang of Turner) is the best mart for are driven in small carriages. 
J^^in the ea.stern part of Tibet, where some , " Of all the countries of the Archipelago, 
'f*««l« fetch very high prices. The Tibetjuis | Java is that in which the horse most 
?i7e the foals of value, messes of pig's blood I abounds, and here we find several different 
"nd raw liver, which they devour greedily, breeds, as those of the liill countries, and 
'»a'l it is said to strengthen them wondorful- those of the plains. Generally, the Java 



V: the 



custom Dr. Hooker, believes, is gene- horse is larger than that of Sumatra, but in 



>o Central Asia. Humboldt (Per. Nar. \ the language of the turf has less blood and 
p 320) desoribed the horses of Caracoas j bottom. The lowland hones, the great 
^ ocesaioiuilly eating salt meat. ! majority, are somewhat ooaiM and Blnj^pab* 
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bnfc the upland are sptriied, smaller, and ennmcration of the domedtic animils of 

bandsomer. (\ hu, lio makes no mpntirtn oftlie Imrw. la 

Tho horse, althongh of a very inferior the city of Manili.i a pair of gootl nin^ 
breed, is found in (he islands of Bnit nnd horses cost from 100 to 120 dolItMH, nd) 
Lomboc, bnl the next island to these eesN .pair of carriage horses from 180 to W\ 
■ward, Sumbawn, produces tlio handsoniesfc f Of conme they are mnoh che«periti tli-- 
breeds of tho whole Archipolnr^o They ' provtnrrs whoro fhr v nro rpnrotl. Thehor?e^ 
are (he Arab of the Archipelago, yet the of Sambawa, Cclel)e.s anU Snmlw. are largelv 
blood is not (he same as the Arab, for tlie exporteil to Javn, to (he British setUesMiti 
small horse of Sambawa, althongh very . in the Straits of Malacca, snderenMCirw 
handsome, wants the fine coat and the blood tho ^fanrittns. In Ba<avia a ?ood Rima or 
head of tho Arabian. There are in this Batak horse U worth from £10 to £15. 
island, and adjacent islets, throe different TA^ Barh ho famed in Kurope wasnetrr 
races, that of Taraborn, of Bima, and of | hronght to India: reared by tiie Xoonof 
Gunnng-api, the last being most esteemed. ! Barbery and Morocco, dnring their doni- 

Next to Java, horses are most abundant I nion in that conntry the Barb was in'w- 
in Celebes^. TheFO are inferior in bcantv t'> dnced into Spain, whoro. however, it has 
those of Sumbawa, bnt excel all others of suflercd to dogeneiafe greatly since theires- 
the Malayan portion of the Archipelago, in ' pnlsioit. The noble Barbs are of T•lreeMi^ 
combining the ^nalities of size, strengt h, * rence even in their own conntry. Hie corn- 
speed, and bottom. « I moti horse of B.irbary is a very inferiorani- 

Avery good breed is prodnccd in Snmba, mnl. In the beauty and synitr.rtry ofthw 
called in onr maps Sandalwood ihiand. forrnf, however, even the Barbs are tartrom 

But perhaps the best breed of the whole ! excelling : their valuable qnalities, 
Arehipela^o, althongh still bnt a pony, is these tliey are perhaps nneqnalled by snr 
that of the Philippines. Tt is snperior in size | other breed in existenee.nre, nnrivalledspofJ. 
to any of tho breeds of tho western islands, surprising botttim. nbstinrnee. patience sc'^ 
which it may owe to tj^e snperior pHStiires endurance under fatigue, and gentleftt-is 
of the Philippines, and, possibly, t» a small ; temper. 

admixture of the Spanish horses of Ameri- i Arahian Harget are latterly compan^'lT 
ca, although this Inst is, by no means, an ! little seen in India. The demnnd<< of 1"'^'* 
ascertained point. Generally, the horses of hnvo become greater, and a larger hoifP.''^*' 
the Archipelago are hanly, surefooted, and greater power, has been needed, to m""^' 
docile. The horses are all entire, and the | wants of (he British GoTemmeDi ftr ^ 
mares nsed only to breed and as beasts of 'heRTier ordnance and heavier soldio^s"^ 
burden. for tho larger carriages now in use, brb^ 

By tho natives of tho Archipelago the ' penns and the wenTthier native". Also. 
horse is only used for the saddle or to carry prices demanded for the Anib horses are 
bordens, and never for draught, either for i yond the means of ordinary P^P^^.*"!^ 
plough, or wheel-carriage. To see horses ( Arab never was in great request ia hi^ 
drawing a native carriage, except in imitn- ; except /us a riding horse, 
tion of European.", wo must go to the scnlp- ■ Tho fainons Algerian chief, AbdelKwef. 
tnres on ancient temples in Java, where . speaking of Arab horses said — "Athorong" 
th^ ftre thus represented. i bred hmse Is one that has three thmgs h^ 

hi two islands only of the Archipelago is threethingsshort,threebroad,and(hrBethii9 
the horse found in tho wild state, Celebes ! clean. The three things lone, «te tbeeaH' 
and Luzon, the only ones that aro known tho neck, nnd the fore-legs. The three thipf* 
to have extensive grassy plains fit for its ; short, are the dock, the hind legs, wid 
paatnre, and in these i( is caught by the lasso back. The three things broad, aiethe for^ 
and broke in as in the Llanos of America. I head, the ohesN and the cmnp. ' The va^ 
In such sitnations ifc is certainly far more things clean, nro the skin, the eve«. ann t« 
likely to have become wild from tho domes- hoof. Ho oncrht to have the withers hrj. . 
tic state than to be indigenous. In so far : and tho tlanks hollow and without aut^- 
as Celebea ia oonoemed this view is rendered ' perAnous Besh. These are rery actrtf tl^ 
probable by the name being » corruption to ^ words which writers use in describing pci^'^"^ 
the Javanese from one language of that island, tion in horse?, and in these matters, tlw*^ 
tho Wugi, while in another, tho Macassar, fore, they Beom to have borrowed iheir 
the horse is called ' the bnffaio of Java.' In from Arabian writers. 
the Philippines it is not even alleged that , The best Arab hon>^ are bred in (he dc^^ 
the wild horses are anything else than do- by the Anisi Arab, in whose territory, wi''^ 
~ onea beoome so. In Pigafet(a*s • the oonqneet of the Wababees, (ke dntrici 
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if N'ejiJ was incladfd, whei*o the rtcbest 
pasture uf Ambia is fouml. Tliafe iiHino, in 
Iniiia, nsoil to procaro a high price, at all 
timm, for n hone; 

The Arab people do not keep any long pedi" 
L'rws nf tlipir tlitiron^bbred horses. The cer- 
iitifatcs xvhich they lurni.sh mei*ely g'vo the 
names oftlie clnn.i, under thoasHnmptiou tlint 
tiw pnrity of .blood is notoriouii throughout 
ftetribo. Ol'all thoir domestin animalSyArmbfl 
p-.t tlu- <;reMff'st value on their horses. Of 
these, suvs Xiehiihr, they liave two ^re«t 
bnuicbes, the Kadischi, whoso dciicent is un- 



HO&S£. 

marked at thp rrjot of Iho cars with tho (ii ing 
iron, like the Nejid iind other Arab hors* s. 

riiti mark put on the highest form of Nejid 
hone is a very fine crmcent . not more than 
half an inch from the points of its horns. 

^'m^r<;'! of Si(}'i>hi. — .\iahian horses are 
latterly but lift le seen in Indi.i. The demandn 
of Indisi It.r horsea 'have become greater, 
and a larger horse with greater power 
has been more and more needed, to meet the 
wants of Oovernmont for it^ heavier ordnance 
and tlu! reqiiirenu'iits of tho community tor 
tlie convey aneea wliich aro now so uomuiuuly 



known, And the Koohlani, of whom a written in nse, by alt Enropeans and the wealthier 

(;eiiaiIo£:y has been kept for two thousand natives. Also the prices den)anded for tho 

TCTW. The Kadisohi aro in no better csti- Arab horse are beyond tho means of the 
msitiou than European horses, and are nsnally j people, and it never was in preat request 
em{)iojcd in hearing burthen8,and in ordinary I except as a riding horso. .N[r. Taigravu 
Unr. The &ohlani wve reserved for riding tells us that, at the present day, more than 



MiMf. They are highly esteemed and conse 
<]nent\y are very dear. They arc said to derivo 
tbeirorigin from kingSolomon's stud^. How- 
ever this maybe, they aro tit to bear tho 
gmlsit fatignsff, and can pass whole days 
witliaut. f(K»d. The Kochlani are bred chiefly 
W the l)oih)uin3 spttlo<l between Ba.<5ra, Mer- 
dtn, and Syria. That of Dhjulfa seems to be 
ike most nnmerous. 



half of the Anib horses e.Tported to Bom^ 

bay are shipped tVnni t!io seaport of Ko- 
weyt. They are gejieraily brou<_rht from 
the north of Arabia, or the Syrian desert anil 
are real Arab ihongh not of Kejdeaii breed. 

There are good horses of this kind at Hayel 

and Jahl Sliomer. Those of Shomor or 
Anizaii breed are liigh bUjotled and often vt ry 
perfect in ail their points The best of the 



The Arab horse, says Colonel Shakes- 1 Nejid horses are small, few reaohim^ tiftewi 
pnre, ever has heen deemed by all the Hri- ! hands, and fonrtcen being about the average, 

''•ill "fficcrs in India, as tho very best under but their small statnreis not observed, in their 
^dleaud for general purposes that can be excellent shape. Full in the haunches, slo{>- 
procarrU in India, and has invariably com- . ing shoulder, slightly .saddle backed, sutli- 
niaoM the highest price whether bough t cient to ensure springiness without any weak- 

ne.ss ; head broad above and tapering to a 
nose, fine enough to drink out of a tumbler, 
a full eye, with an intelligent yet gentle look, 
sharp thorn-like ear, legs fore and hind, 
clean but sinewy, like hammered iron, a neat 
round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground, 
the tail projectini^ at a perfect arch. Coa'. 



tataoer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack, 
de is the aonmlo^t horsts the most endur- 
the most beautiful to flio eye, tho most 
Wnrageoas, and tiio most easily broken in. 
^oniay and Bangalore are the chief marts 
m the Arab hone. The Kejid from the 
provineeoftliat name and a pure Arab breed, 



Anizah in tho desert two marches from ' smooth, sliining and light, m;ine long but not 



Baghdad are tho best. The Anizah is the 
fradnee of the Arab stallion and the Tnroo- 

"lao mare. In tho Arab, tho favorite colors 

are sprays of kinds. Tho " nila," i.e., a gray 



overgrown or heavy, and uir and atop jaunty. 
Bat the genuine Kejid breed, is obtainable 

only in Nejid and the distinctive points of Iho 

Xejid Arab horse, are tho full roundefl 



with a blue skin, is generally noro liardy j haunch ; the slope of tho shoulder and tho 
^fcw* the "sab/-a,'" a gray with a light extreme cleanness of tho shank. In Ne- 
liottnA skin, and the feet of the ' nila" are I jid breeding, care is taken to select a good 



^nerally Uaek than the sabza Tho 
♦Jtlir^r colours are bay and brown of difiorPTit 
shades, and chesnuts. Black is very rare, 
Arab roans are common. The high cai«te 
Anib,Uke most bloodhorseSygoes rather near 
' frround, and thus tripe in his walk, bat 
vill (rn at fnll speed over rock and stone, 
''ben the goil is not visible, or up and down 
tfce sides of a precipice and, if properly 
^<^led, never malce a mistake. 

Some of the Anissa Arabs have a gioat 
pmaiDenoe in the foreheads, and are not 
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stallion and good mare. The total number 
is about 5,000 and horses aro kept only for 
war or parade, all travelling and other 
drudgery l)eing performed on Camels or on 
asses. 'The Nejid horses are esteemed for 
their great spec<l and endurance, and in the 
latter quality, irulcod, they are unequalled, 
bearing up through abstinence and labour, 
for 4S hours, under an Arab sky. They are 
of^en ridden, without bit orbndle, tsddle, 
rein or stirmp, but tJiey yield to the presi^ure 
of the knae or thigh and to the voice, can be 
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\vlieele ] aiul tnrnod and brnii[rl:t lo a dead roneonn notion that the Arabs markali ftii: 

stuTid in mid cafcer of fall <r;dl»)]t Mari'S are liorsos. 

never ])arted wit.li and jjood sudlious rarely 1 <S. ylra6<a. In tbesouth of Ambia^tbcbor'^ 
80. Those of Hay el and Jnbl Shomeraren fine ' are mere' mtf>,* short and stunted, ratrced Mid 
breed ni:d Ihtm > from them otten find their flesblr-s, witii ron&rh coats and a slonchiii: 
way to J'iiir«ij)(' where tbcv are s<dd at hijj^li wallc ; bnt with fine snake-hke Iie.ui. 
price.s. 'I'he.se iire gfener'allv the produce of like reeds, wide and projoerinv' in'>'- 
a dttbl Shomcr mare, with jS'tyi<l stiiilion oc , lairge eyes, fiery and soil aiienjaitlj, bri^^ 
the reverse. Their hoif^ht varies from 14 to ' brow, dee]) base of sknll, wide chest, ctwk- 
OVerlGhand.s: but t'neir shape is less ele- cd tail, limits padded with muscle, and loss 
pant than tlie Xejid and oflen iinlicates some clastic pattern.-". And the animal put not 
liefect sni'h iis a heavy shoulder; small to speed soon displays the wniuiions t'TCr 
rump, shelly or contracted hoof or small , of blood. In fact, when buyiug Ana-, 
eye. ' j there are only three things to be coniidavd. 

To the east and south of Toweyk, the blood, and ai/ain blood. 
Arab horse loses in bea ity and perfection, ' Jn Marco Tcdo's time Aden sappl ci '■ 
in size and streni^th, and in Oman, tliey re- ' Indian niai ket, and it whs told toCip:* 
semble the tattoo ol India, i Bnrton {Fihjrimage, III, 269) that \lr 'L 

The Aiab colts bred m India from either I Mohammed and the Zu Hnsayn, wb-fcini. 
pare or imporied stallions or mares, do not I of ^ ^"V * ^^^^V" u"*^ 

come to their strength and siae till they are an.l north .d ^anaa m Yemen, bv. 

siK or often seven yeara old. , a f.ne larcje breed called Kl Janfi and thitk 

, "l ' , , , T " * i clau hi Aulaki, rear animals celebrat«<} l«* 

TAc 0«pc 7.or.e» broaght to India are fine f endurance, Theodierntr 

looking animals, with sound limbs. | .tanted. and some Arabs decUretfcrf 

i9'//'eT. — Mr. Robinson says there aie fliree ' the air of Yemen causes decrenenKv in fw 
breeds of horses in Syria, tlie tnn- Ai ab tirst fToneration. The be ionins, on tiiec^f- 
breed, the Tnrkonian, and tiieKurdy. which trary, uphold their superiority, and tii 
18 a mixture of the two former. The be- \ with the utmost contempt of the Africu 
donins of Sjrria count live noble breeds of horst?. 

hor.ses, descended as they say from the five The prices of horses in Arabia rotiti'i' 
favourite mares of Mahomed, Tanose, Planck- \ hi«rh. In Solomon's time tlie Etryi'tian .I^'Tx 
eye, Kokeyl, Sablaye, and HjulUe. These : co.st 100 silver shekels, wbich, if tiiep^*^ 
five princips] races diverge into ancient rami- \ shekel be meant, wonld still be slxai '^f 
fications. Every mare, partionlarly swift and \ averajre p|ioe, £lH, and Wellsted telktsi)- 
handsome, belonu'inir to any one of the chief ?,i)Ct) lliat several of the Inmm's lior<?<itiM? 
races, may rrivc oriLfin to a new breed, the time were of the noblest breed in Xejii- '^^'^ 
descendants of which are called after her, so of his mares being valued at from i,5v0 » 
that the names of different Arab breeds in j 2,000 dollara. 

tlie desert are innumerable. The horses of ( Persia. — Aribian horses are not verrcoW" 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, sel- ' mon iii the north of Persia ; bat tliebrwiiW*- 
dom exceedinjr fourteen hands. They ride, tween them and a Pcr.sian mare i> all ('^ 
almost exclusively, their mares, haviuj^ the gauce and elasticity, being of a r»tf« 
advantage over the horses in speed and good j stronger mould than the Arab of ^^i^ 
temper. The latter they sell to tlie towns I the best race of the country. TbePen>«* 
people, or to the fellahs. They object to ' horses never exceed fuurt*'en, or fonrr<^ 
them, not (mly because they are lUQre vicious and a half hands ; yet, certainly, ou 'l** 
than the mares, but because they neigh, i whole, are taller than the Ai'ab.*'. 
which in an expedition by night, might be [ The horees of Peraia, although neither - 
tbe means of betraying them. They are | swift nor sobeantifnl as those of Aral *, 
first mounted after the second year, from ! are larger, more powerful, and all thn'A 
which time the saddle is seldom taken ofV considered, bctlcr calculated for caval'^ 
their backs. They are kept in the o^eu air Of the several breeds of horses in 
during the whole year, never entenng the in Penis, the moat valuable is tbat r-y^ 

ed the Turkoman. In the ©yes of an K' :- 
lish iockev, however, these horses 
hardly seem to possess a sinirle '^' Od pw' 
They are from fourteen liand-s and s «» 
to sixteen bands high, have long leffitf" 
little bone nnder the knee, spare- carci'** 
and large heads. But what renders t^' 



tent^ even in the rainy season. In summer, 
they stand exposed to the mid-da}' sun. In 
winter, a .sackcloth is thrown over the saddle. 
Lnke his master, with very little attention to 
his health, be is seldom ill. Burning is the 
Tno<%t general remedy, and as this is done 
with a hot iron, it has given rise to the er- 
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HORSE. HORSE. 

iTtrkoroan borseA so VRluable to the natives | crest is nobly erect, its head la noi so small 

jii«i!r«r size, and extraordiimry powers of | or its coat so slet«k the brood of Arabia, 
fB'.initrtini,' fiiriu'ue; for rlu'V liave been i and tfie leriii^rlj of ifs body ih «(To,-irc'r. Thov 
iaowii Ui tntvel iiiue hiiiidtcd miles in j will peHbrni six liundreil miles in 7 or even 6 
\ikim nios0tsi?e days. Tke Arabian blood | dtkji. Thnso thar. reach India are reared about 
hi tifo been introduced into Peraia, and , Balkb and Andkbn and Matraana. 
pme hiftics bred in Dnshh'.srnn, in point of ' The; hoi-scs of the Tnrkn.Tartar races are 
»pi?t'i.in«l synimetrr. omuliiff* the mosr ad- I 



Th.. 



rjirc; cjiir>erH of Nejid. Their iisufil food 
riopped straw and barlev : tho bed is 
If of dung, which is dried and beat into 
<ler, and regularly every myrnini^ ex- 
o the suii. X(» ptiople are fonder, or 
\kr more c^ro of their horses, than 
it Pffaiaa^ They are chilhcd with tho 
r-tUat suentiou, according to the cli- 
and seaimn of the year, and iu t he 
'.v< illicr a!-e pur int. i tho stable dnr- 
* i« (i,»y. hut taken out at nip^ht. TIu* 
rs ia Persia ara not- so subject to internal 
lei-s as iu England ; but their heelM 



TurkoTuiii horse, or Arirornak, 
ctuellv in tiiu wcNiera and t»uuthcru parts ut' 
the Kliiinat.. 

2. The Uzbek lionte, more efipecially in 
the north of Bokhnr<i, and in Miankale ; and 
lastly. 

".). Tho Kliokjitid horse, in tlio tieiirh- 
buurlioud ot .Sauuvrkaud, and the ea>.t ul' it. 

Independently of tho above mentioned 
three broe is, there are f%vo more, which are, 

however, inferior to the foinu-r ; theae breeds 
are tlio following-, — the Kiti'liiz horso and 
iho Karub Airi, riie hitter hciiii^ a eross- 



breed from the Turkonir.a st4iiiion nuil uu 
inr&riably contracted, fn»m the badness | Uxbek mare, and vice vena. All these bn^eds 
^oiiln^. dilTer from each other by their coat, as well as 

pTti'* IVrsian horses brou<^'ht to Hotubav 
Basrrili, anil l»ushaiier and tiin.^e bred 
^liic Kijurts of the gulf, ai e in u^e with 
kBritiih Oovernmetitand some are of great 
'«r, stronsr and ondoring. Tho Golf 
are out of Persian mares by Arab 

ir-es. 

jJiiW.oiattn. H«»rse.s of txcellent breed arc 



i)V (>t \,(_-v fjualities. 

Tin- Ar<4oniak is usually full, well-shaped, 
witii Niender \e.<^>, and asway-like iieck, car- 
rying its head proudly and with ease aloft. 

Hut its great beauty consists in the pecu* 
liar lustre of its cont, which is especi.illy 
observable in the l)ay coloured Ariz ornak. 
Their defect* are, a narrow chest, and a scat.- 
<iaiuung.Ht tlio Turkomans who export. [ t,y t»ul and mane, in addition to which, some 



n tinest to Afsrhanistan, Persia and India, j 
if Akbal and Yomut horse is little inferior ] 
' Arab iu swilltness, euduranoo, and : 

»£'J « r fi.nn. 



liave the defect of being sathlle^backed. 

These defc ets it)cspacttat« the ArgOnuik for 

undertakinjj lono- journeys, and it would bo 
above: II tiling's uiKuivisnb'O to n>ake use of 
kumati hors'-' is u tine aninml, be- j theui in travelliufr ovi:r the steppes of llie 



^ii^u and siztocn hands high. He 

'tfi^i fioui the Arabian : t>ut tho cross of 
lof tho country, and the fine pasture, 
•^fiT.ven him <_rreat size and siren '.^th. There 
'pjlwhly no horses in t.hc world that cau 
^re«o mvoh fatigue. Sir J. Maldolm a<icer- 
■xl, after minnte examination of the fact, 
^ tl e.imall parlies of Turkoman who van 



Kirghiz, because thny are so much spoiled 
by the excessive care which is taken of tuem, 
tliat they are almost. inenpnl»h' of finding 
food for themselves not only in winter, but 
even in summer. 

The Uzheh AorMS, which ere smaller than 
the foi*mer, and inferior to tliem in point of 
external beauty, have, nevertheless, many 
f'vera! hu alred miles into Persia, used redeenuncf qualities, of which the principal 
)^ lo advance and retreat at the avera^'e ol' is their atreui^th. Some of tluir defects 
Iflj one hundred miles a day. They train i arise in consequence of wieir being badly 
ir bones' for these expeditions as we should I broken in by the Usbcks. With these 
race, and the expression they use to j horses, the paco is neither a walknor apro- 
•CfiU; a horse in condition ''or a ehapow or | per trot, hu*^ uhat tho Kossaks term n g'rnna 
*-''is.tliat " his fie^h i> Tn;i?-bl< " and may oi- >]ioi t froi; qu ? does Bnron de llode h.oro 

mean the amide ? The «?eeond defect is 
that the. Uzbeks never geld ' their hnr.scs, 
which renders it impossible to yjicket them 
u)w liira to be, a very superior | to;^rether, bat each horse is obliged to be at- 
■Eiii. i>at they are almost nnkuo-\vn in India. ! tached to a separnte stake: a cireumstanee 
^' ■"" which, altliougb trivial at tirst sigh>. is one 

of the reasons why the Uabek camps take 
BO mnch room, and are therefore mpre ex- 
posed to andden attacks.* 



l^iirciia.Hed for a conipai ativcly small sum. 
tke Torkoman liorse stands very high j 
'I't Eastern horse, and the reports as to 



^ i ariioman horse around the Hindu 
a carefully reared. It is a large bony 
>DD^. more remarkable for strength and 
1^ than symmetry beanty. Its 
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HOBSE. 

The RtrongPBt race of tlie Turko-Tsirtar 
liorses is nndoabtedly tlmt of Khokand i 
iicnee they are usually ciii[)loyed by carriers 
ior transjiortiug goods iVom one place to 
another. -Five batman is ilie nsnal weififht of 
a loaded cart, although they iuereaso the 
AveiglU Bometimes to seveu and eif^Ut battnaii 



HOENKD CHKHEY. 

Rtand in the iiarrovre-t part, and waiting till 
the lu*rd appcarri. Huviup eignalled toiif 
huatera ou tiie plain that tlie pas^ is secanni, 
the whole bud j close np and the wild ni* 
mals are in a ttMp. They are now dmeu 
onward till stopped hy the hunters above, 
when llie work of ylaughter begins, and 



from Bokhara to Samarkand. Tlie power of ( numbers of these bsaatifnl creatures art 
these horses becomes still more apparent i killed by their baltle-axea. Tlie Kiigte I 
when they are nsed as paekhorBeR.. Baron consider their flesh the greatest dciUesej w 
(le Uode has eeen a horse loaded with two | steppe affords. 

Jarj;e tiMit«, somi" kettles flu u«r over the back, ' - - - • " " " ' ' 

uiid !i man sittiiMj- astride.. It. accompiuiied 
him in this fK^hion the whide way ftt»m 
Samarkand to Karslii, and from thence to 
Bokhara. 

Thf Karab-airi is a verv handsome race of 



lior.-.f>,s, ill size t(pi:il to the Uzbek hurhO. 
but in the shape of the head and legs resem- 
bling the Argomak. They are reckoned 
geoo ractinff-horses in Bokliara, but as they 
ure trained for tho game of kukbiri, i»i 
vhich, after rniming u certain distance, the 
riders rest, these horses cannot hold out a 
protracted luce, oR|iccially as they exlianst 
Uieir strength from tlie very outset. 

The horses of the Kirglii?. Ka/.ak are 
trained to run rices, in distiinces M)metime.>* 
Iroiu twenty- tivc and thirty to forty and 
liftv reraks. ' Kvery Kirghit, in eetthig out 
on "a jonmey, fantens to his saddle a bap of 
"kuruf" or cheese made from .'^onr inilk. He 
soak.-, pome of it i'> water, and thus appeases 
his liuuger and thirst together. 

Jf(w« of the Kirghiz is the wild liorse of 
the A si d ie plains This animal is not like 
the wild horse of S. America, which un- 
doubtedly sprung from those tiken int^ the 
countrv bv the Spaniards. He is of a 
distinct race fi-om the Asiatic horse, very 
small (not so large as an ass), beautiful in 
form, baring a small head and short earn, 
nnd varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
utid white, the latter being the most inre. 
He is oalled * muss * by the Khirghiz. His 
sense of smell is very acute, which renders 
him most difheult 10 npproach. He is ex- 
ceediitgly fleet, and few horses can run him 
down. ° in hunting him, a great iiomber 
of Kirghis assemble nnd when the seonts 
have foond the herd, the horsemen form 
un exteuded line at a considerable distance 



Imported homes. — The snppVic< inBi t sb 
India itself, and from t»ie nei^dibotiriug in- 
land countries, liave been insuQicieut to 
meet the demands and want4 of Indii, sod 
erer since 1840 small Iwitehes have been 
ceived from the Ca|»e of Good Hope. Tlif^ 
are horses of g<»(»d ti«,'ure and tamper. 
8uit4ible for riding horses and for dn»U, bat, 
like the Arab horse, higher priced thsa cia 
easily be afforded. Australia however l«a 
taken ahold on the Madras and C«l'aU» 
markets and are ternufd Wakre What 
number of new horses of all sorts are nfW- 
ed for British India ammally, is not knows, 
but, the town of Ma lms alone takes bU' 
sixtv every month and the following 
been the numbers of Walers imported into 
Calcutta since 1803-64, 

)86:}-6t . 1,020 I In 1807-68 • * 
1861.65 • 469 tB(IS-e» • 1" 

]si)5(;6 . 067] 

1866U7 . I,0i6 1 
—Hue and GabeL Eng. Tt., 239. U'* 
CdiltwuXV' Darwin Afum'iU n<A\\s.^' 
Tod's Rajai,lhaul vl.n. p H52 & 2'I1 M\ 
Jiamll'oi'k. Captain Gerard' .'hv.'«i*J «? 
Cooncucur.p. 111. Alaim^ i>'- fl««!j' 
Hint, /iiuriMl, Tul. 1. p. 118. »» f 
WiUianCt MMle Kiividom p. 2f>3, Cfi^ 
fArd's Dictionary, p. 1 bb. Eng. (V' P •'^J 
Skinner « Orert ind Jounifii, V<'l. P-Zj" 
NiebuhfsTraveUy Vol. ll.p. 3Ul. SMth 
peart's wild gportg of Jn^ia. P«»'yw«>' * 
ii. p. 97. Rohi,>sont T.aveh, Vol. H- p. 
.Sf)6. Porter's 7Vurt ^^ Vol. 11. p. 'o'>6- " 
steJ'f' TraveU, Vol. 1, jk '606. Kiuuetr f ('«>' 
graphical Memoirof Ute Persian Ump'tre^ |f- 
88 to 41 . Jlfaleolm*« HiMiary of Persia \ 0. 
f». 241. Bawa Olement A. De Bode'f Bolhan 
its Amir. p. from 108 to '201. Vignf'f M''^ 
f^ mal Nnrrafire, p. 4 Atkiiiiou The If!*' 



towards thi' stt'})pe. \Vhen so much has been , and L ncer Amojrs, p. 326 



accomplished they gradually nde up, forcing 
the herd towards a pass in the moaulams. 
As they approach near to the ravine the 
hunlern draw closer, forming a crescent, 
tiud proceed with extreme caution till the 
Mtt'lions enter the pa-ss. While this has been 
goiag on, another party of hunters, have 
inade their way into the pass, taking their 



110 RSK ALMOND TREE Exo. S» 
culia fcetida.~-Z)jlMl> 

HORSB-QASSIA. Cathaptoosrpiii 
uicns. 
HORS&CAT. *Cive^ 
1 1 0 II N KD OHBR til'. Bso. ^^^^^ ^' 

dus.— iii|4». 
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HOaSFlELD 



HOSHAxNGABAD. 



I HORTUS MALABARICrS, this boto* 

tii<*al work was umlerfukeu at the Miiggea* 



I m ust 



HORSE CHESNUT. /I^JkcuIiib hippo- ' HOKTON PLAIN, u few milps from Nii- 
i;.<'niinm also Pfivia indica. — /I'oj//''. wera Elift, in Ceylon, is tlic hi«,'lu'sl (able 

HUR6KGKAM. Eng. Dulicliua uiiitlorus. , land in that iHland. The ])itcher plant, 
\-Um. Cooltee, Hind. i Nepmthis distil latoria, grows iu gi^t luxu- 

HORSEHIDR. See Leather. . 
I HORSERADISH. 

.«iD4BnKug», F«.|Ruphanu.rurticann«,LAT. vou Klut.h-. a Dutch Go, 

The pongeiit root of the Cochlcaria nrmo- ] venior of Mahibar : tlie speciiiieus w ere ool- 
pe\^o( LimfiM, a peraonial plant < mm ..i leoted in 1674 and 1675 by brabmaua, 

stplace> of Europe and |,n'owii in India. I and «eiit to Cochin, where drawings of them 

W4;ro executed by Mathocns, a Carmelite 
and niis8ionary : correspdiidinp' descri})ti()n8 
wisre at the name time made iu tlie Malabar 
laugaai^e, whioh were afbarwsrds translated 
into Fortogaese bj Emannel Gameiro, a 
Cooliin interpreter, and from that into Latin 
by Iforrnann van J^oucp. tlio Secretary to 
the city of Cdclnn : thti wliolo was under 
the superintendence of Cabeanus, a misjiiun- 
ary there. The work was at length pnb* 
iished at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
l^rtig*, I.AT. I I Ju3^ i„ 12 volumes folio with 7lU plates, and 

iTi IS tr*>p frrnvv'w r>ii!^ilv from spimI's in fr»r. WHK c'l i t tul by Commolvn, wlio lias oi^casion- 

aliy added remarks uu the plants. — Wiglit s 
Prodmmw Fhrm^ Vol. I, p, vii. 

HO H IT, of St'RAT. Urtica heterophylla. 
HOIILIS, a god of the Egyptians. One of 
the most remnrkablt' fictions in the Egyptian 
and Syrian mythologies is that of the annual 
disappearance and resnrrection of Hums, or 
the solar Osins, and the lameutatioDS for 
AdoniH and the joy at his restoration. These 
Jis W(dl a-^ flio lKM»t'han of India, bear evi- 
dent rcterenco to the sun's aunual motion. 
I'UUidl Sayj). Gloss. See Macrob. Saturu. 
'^%io Remnnnt, is the TnrkiKh name of I Lib. I. Gap. 21. and the anthorities qaoted 
blflrte-tail standard, bnt is applied also by ' in the F«'tes de laXature. vol. I. p. ]'2't. 
ItttiiiieHe to the Vak-tail, whwii, res pec- I J{( ).SK.V, kinL( of Isniel, murdered king 
FJ with those nations markjln; supreme Pt'kah H. (/. 7lJ"<. and bt'u'-un to rfi^rn \i. 
f^ry ronmiand.— iic;/* Iuhi/hm 7-7. Salmamiussjir uti^ieked him B. C 721 

303 j «»Z»» I, 40 tM xule and made bim tributary, and in 719 Samaria 

I. pa. clxxiv. was taken and the people carried away to 

H'>[iSFlELD, l)r T]ioma.«» and Mr. Assyria and Medea. JB«>wcu. 
IreNCittalo-rue of liirds in the LidiaHouse HOSKIX, a Hon of Ali. 
pii.i. aoptaied in 1S.')U and ls;,S. Dr. HOSIOIX AUDOOL. see Bai)a NViillee. 
nik'ld was one of the earliest naturalist* 1 HOSKIN KE FAmKliIllAN, Moharram 



ase<t a.s a contlinu-nf , ond is b«'si»ies an 
rtale ol the materia medica. — WulerttluH. 

HORSE RAIXSH TREE. 
I hu, (KedN) Ab I Saf^l, Mahb. 

^jaju, Duk. bigruTualla Boaaa- 

ri-kt'-jbar-ki« jana, Sana. 

HiXD. Mnrun<.?hai ver, Ta¥. 

ifjh&r-ki.jur, „ Munaga vera, Tlti.. 
)*t«rjgo9per- 
hi HrpBiiatiiem 

kfitlg*, I.AT. I 

tTi i'tn'e j,'ro\vs easily from seeds, in ;:ar- 
uiiiv requiring watering tor the tirst 
p months. The scraped roots are very 
P Horiie radish, and are served up as a 
kiKtitate. The long pods are boih-d and 
tel^s a ve^t'table, also maile info curry. 
It ijowers and leaves are used as a ve<re- 
p.Aud irs gam is used medicinal iy. — 
Umt. VohfL 

HOHS;E-Sn()E HAT. See Cheiroptera. 
HOR.SK TAIL The tails .)f the ))..r.s.. and 
^^Y.ikare useil as standards. Aniou^j-sr 
^li-KtituHU, tlie Tapita, Tugh or Tuu, ae- 



^nB)( in India, though the extent of his | faqeers. 
■^urn in Java and Sumatra, is nnfortnn- 
iy hntlittlf known. His rest-arehes in Java 
i ti.'; npiehbonrititx islands beiran in lbO'2. 
J re continued till 181*J. During that 
^ be collected upwards of two thooRand 
^f^, thsmost enrions and interesting of 
"ch have been publisheit by Messrs. 
i>wn And Bennett, in the ' Phinta) .lavani- 
Mnoren' one of the mo.-it profound and 
Mtr»te botanical works of the day, and 
^ttoit important for the Indian bolaoist 
v^dywicn attention.-— Dr«. Hwleer and 

•■iOB. 



HOSHANGABAl). a town in the eontral 
pi'ovinces of India in the S ii^'iif and Ncrbuil- 
ila teirilories. Mandoo, now in ruins, was' 
some time the capit^il of the independent 
niahoraedan kingdom of Malwa. It is on a 
spur of the Vindiitfi mountains, overlooking 
the valley of the Ncrlxulda and the plains 
of Nimar, having- a site at an elevation of 
more than 2,0OU feet above the sea, and a 
climate not unlike that of the Mohioor sana- 
tarium with aimilMr soenery. The city of 
Mandoo was founded by Hoshnng^ shah, also 
', the founder of .U<Mhuugabad ; the second 
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HOT SPHlNdS. HOT SPU1N(.S 

VxTtcf, ^r.ilionHid Kliilit'*'. crcctfil a ninnnc)- lormetl hv t liest> wellx. M . Hi-vnauil fonnd and 
If uiu ot" wliite marble over tUi; renuiiiiH oi' : i'orvvurciuii to (Javier twu iibhes winch he tuok 
Hosbung sliub, still iu good preservation. | from the water at a time wlien bin thermo- 
The Mandoo htll^ on which the hiiulou meter indicated a tempLi*Htuiv of 37 ^ Reau. 
queen would recline, to jjaze on the sacred : mur etiual io llo ° . of FaUrenbeit. The ! 
Nurbudda wiiuliiii^ through Nlniiir ; clost* to one was an AjM»i^on, tlu- other ati Anllla^8i^. 
' tbia terrace v\as erected a palace, near u well , unci to eiicii. Iruiu the beat uf its hi*biUit, be 
known spring, which to this day is called *. assigned the specific name of ** theraalis.** 
the Qaeeo's fountain. In general, ina- Also u l<>che. (Nibitis Uieionalis, and u carp, 
homedan ruins are sitnnted on the plain, Nuria thcrnioicos, were fonnd in the hot 
without any imposing bjiok-t^i ouud to the sprin<^s of KanjHvi, !ir a licat of4U ' Cent., 1 1 4 " 
picture, but at Maudoo the ruins ai*e situai' , Fain*, and a ro^cii Leucisuus therruaiij^ wUeo 
ed in the midst of beantifnl moontain scene- ' the therranmeter indicated 50 ^ Cent. 122 ^ 
rf , so that, the combinarkinn of works of art Falir. Fish have been taken from a bot 
with the beauties of nature ia most charm- 1 spring ut Pooree when the thermometer 
ing. ! stood at 112 ® Fain*., and as it belonged to 

HOSHIARPUR, in L. 31 ° 32' 2; N. L. a carnivorous geuu:i, lUey must have foauii 
75® 58* 9, K. a large civil and military sta- ' prey living in the same high teroperatarr. 
tion, in the Panjab, N« of Ludhiana. Mean Fishes liave been observed in a hot spring at 
height of the cantonment, ia i,066 feet Maniliawln'rliraisestlicthermonierer to 187 ^ 
above the sea. ' ami in auoflief in Bttrburv, the usual tem- 

HUTA, bANs. ho who directs the hoiua or peratnro of wliicb is 172 *^ , and Hautbukit 
bnmt offering, from ** hoo" Sanscrit, to ! and Boupland, when travelling in Soath 
offer. The Hota ihrowa the clarified bntter i America, saw $shes thrown up alire from a 
on the fire in the burnt ottering, repeating volcaTn>, in watei-that raised the temperature . 
the proper formulas. WarWit view oj the to 'liO ^ being two degrees below ri»e 
Hindoos, vol. 11. p. 17. boiling point. The springs of Kaameaa , 



HOTRI, See Uindn or Hindoo. 



are situated in low grunnd. 



HO-TSIXQ, according to the statement quartz, surrounded by low jnogla, ia sa 

of tho missionary In) bert, the Fire-springs, | nnliealthy country. Of tlie two warm sprinci 
*' Ho-tsing" of the ('hineso, which are sunk in the province ofOuva, one is at HadaJiiw 
to obtaiu a cai-bureLteti-hydrogen gaa for iu Upper Ouva, about 18G1 feet above 

1 . * • n % . 1 IJI • 1 1 . 1. .1 1 il . I . 



salt-boiling, Ikr exceed the European artesi- level uf the sea, where the mean auimal tsm 
an springs iu depth. These iiru-sjirings are perature, i.^ alxjut 69 ^ *, the other as ^ost 
very commonly more than '2,()U0 leet deep ; a mile and a Imlf from Alip<x>tn, in lo»er 
and a spring of continufd How was foiintl to Ouva, iieai- tin- patli on the way to Kotahovra, 
be 3,10? feet deep. This natural gas has ii bout lU<jl feet above the level of the 
been used in the Chine!»e province Tae- | where tlie mean annual tempurainre is pr»> 
tscbnan for several thousand years; and I bably about 76 ® . 

*' portable g:\s," in batnl)oii-caiu's, has for There arc two Warm springs in the bed of 
a j^esbecn used in the citv of Khiun!/-t>elu u. tin- liodaverv. 
. More" recently, in the village of Fred<»ni;i, i Hot springs, aKniut 150 in nuutber, occur 
in the Unit^ States, such gas has been } near Wnjerabaee, in the Bliewnday taloolsa ' 
u>)ed both for cooking and for illuminatiou. | of the Tauna eollectorate. The Bomfaif 
Cunoifitles !>/ Srirvce. p. llH. district, in which they occur bonlers npia 

HOT Slv\SON'. Noay kalaoo-doo llnrni. the river Tansa, on the Du^funel side of tKa 
liOT-Si'UlNGS occur, in Ceylon, in two i Bhewndy talook, and is secmiugly contiuei 



places in the Kandyan province, at Ka- { to the villages of Aknlkol4>)e, Gnneahpaii, 

duUa, at Kitool near BinttHine, near Ya- Gorad, and Ninibuwullce. in a tract aboal 
viootoo, in the Vedtlah country, and a fourth 3 miles long and a mile broad. The Argujd' 
'at Kanneab 7 miles beyond Trincomallee. Koond spring, which is i he hottest, h:i> • 
Hi d there are two in the province of Oova. i temperature of I30.GO. Hot springs, baviii.: 
Their waters are i^onsidered efficacious in | a temperature of 87 ^ , rise through \he 
cutaneous ailments and rl.euinatism. A fifth limestone near the Piudce hills aud ^lobaler 
is said to exist near the l*;itip:d Aar. soiirli of gas e.scnr" fVorn round holes in the dela* 
of liatticoloa. 'iMic watiM- in each is sullicient- and mud covontigthe bott<>m of the ravia«t 
ly pure to be used by the iiutives for d'jmes- About tive niilea north of the hot apriagi ^ 
tic purposes. | Urjunah and four miles aoutb of thooe cf 

In the hot springs of Kannea, the water | Kair, aandstone caps a gently rtitiaf 



flows at a temperature varying at ditleient ground, covered with basaltic soiL Nt'ar 
Qeusuuii from bo ® tu 116 ® . lu the stream the loiit meutioaed town many Ugt tpratg^ 
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HOT Sf'RlNG??. 

in the arQrillat*«Mun Unifsfnnp, wliirli 
Im bm lemarkablj broken up and ul- 
|lH«d br thtt i^obaUur luataXt protnidins^ 
|Htrongh it in diffei'ent placen. The principal 
iprinirg is^ne at tho foot of thr j-isini: '^^>lulf^, 

E! the rock is most i**'m:irkjii)lv altered, 
temperature (87 ® ) wa« the Kame as 
^ f Ui^nnah, on the other aide of the 
W hills, and it did not vary doring the 
und coM nionPhs of 18:?! and 1 833. 
B'kdisfoK. — hi. Poftintrer lialforl nt Ilas- 
and found tiie hot well upwards ol 
jards in etrenrnfercnce, and two 
three feet in depth; m the centre 
iiwM a rircalHr pipe built of red bnruf. 
K'k. about eiflfht inclies in dianu-t-ni-, atid 
itiiin Hs many of beinpr level with the 
whicli boiled ont of it. as thick as a 
i'atbqfh,with conmdemble riolence, and, 
ttooii, s!) heated that he could not ventare 
pt Ins hand into tho ebullitio)!. One 
of the well had l>*»eri «^ra<lualiv worn 
bjr the incessant gashing of water over 
'MdthencA ft limpid brook flows piisttbc 
'»fe. and sutfieos the bnsbttndmen for the 
'^•''I'^ii of tlu'ir •j'rounds. He bathed in 
••trttam about five yards fnun itn source, 
foniid the water pleasant ly tepid, with a 
I? sulphureous smell and tiisi«, which 
» it fw eolinary purpoeeH ; but the Be- 
jbps pcsrard it Afl aperient in itg eflTccts, 
Nan excellent Bpiecitio incntaneons dis- 

mKrbhrxtm. — Hot springs occur at Bnk- 
Bheerbhoom- There are abont 

2«tt>'' these, each beiuf^ cncloeed by little 
jjj' ^t s.uiilsfone in the form of wells, and 
bv iiitierent uanies, taken from those 
Pkbiiiduo goda. The spritinr that has 
f^liMtteinperwftitre is the St>orajkoond. 
'^I^'oh, says a bindn traveller, we conld 
*^ipotir hand, and in which < L'ir mav 
j^^iied, but not r:<'e, of which ho threw in 
pdfal to try the experiment. A few paccH 
P *fcB Soor»jkoond in a cold spring- 
are -Spring's in the bed of the Paphara, 
''^isher of-sins. The water of the Set- 
^^hns a milky whiteoesii, whence the 

of its name. 
■"•ifiMTSB abound in the hot springs of 
f^jkhund, and two species, one ochreou.s 
'^n, and the other green, occur on the 
^? n of the tanks themselves, and in the 
"•"St water; the browii is oMpablo of bear- 
phe greatest heat and forms a belt in 

»k!L ****** green : both appear 
laxariant strato, wherever the tem- 
Wnre is cooled down to 168 and as low 

'•re is a hot spring nrar riiiraii:* Pufrh, 
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HOT SriUNG5?. 

has been prnrn red near Taba, and also near 
Chiraiitt Puteh. 

There are two bot springs in the village of 
Knjoorab. 

Sind. — PelstineR, a few coato of small spiral 

and bivalve shells are met with, bnt in no 
abundance, till nearing the Rubor Pub river 
beyond tin* basin formed by the curved 
ridge.s, small lossil crabs ami other fossils 
similar to the Knrrachee bed from all tbe 
otlier formations in Sind. There are a few 
nt her springs in the neighbourhood of these 
hot springs, but they are cold and chiefly 
salt". The other hot springs of Sitid are 
the Lnkkee and Gazetj Peer springs ; of the 
latter Lt. Maclagan gtive the following ac- 
count : TlwM'c is, lie says^a bot spring on a cou- 
sidrrahly elevated plateau upon the hill calle<l 
Bhil, above fJa/ce Peer, a saint's shrine, a 
few nulcs west of Shall Jlussun, on the 
Mennchar lake. He eonld not hold bis hand 
iii the spring for any length of time. The 
watt^r fills a small reservoir under a clump of 
trees, then ese ipes in a narrow stream 
which flows along to the edge of tbe 
plateau, and throws itself over the rook in a 
white cascade/* Tbe sulpbur springs near 
the village of Lnkkee* like tbe springs at 
Alungiil Peer, are three In number, but are 
much more Inghly impret^naied with sul- 
phur, though their tempcruturo is not so 
great. The following is tbe temperature of 
siilpinir aprings near Lnkkee pass, lower 
Siud ; 

1st Spring at 12 A. M. water 102* F. in 

shade 8*2" V. 
2nd spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103°" F. 

in sun 86 ® F. 
.3rd Spring at 2 P. M. water 105 " F. in 

shade 6S V. 
Water boiled at. third spring by themio- 
metei . at Jl'J - 7.")' atid at Kurraehee by 
same thermometer at 214° — Difference., 
1 o 25/ 

Noa. 1 and 2 might almost be called one 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock. No, 8, being some little dis- 
tance from th(;m at, the foot, but the waters 
of all unite atid flow throusrh the lowei' 
range or rather ridge of rocks, and are then 
lost in tbe sandy bed of what must, during 
the rains, be a mountain torrent, the water 
collected in the pools ha<l an azure hue: 
there is a gre:it deal of sediment con- 
tained in it on first issuing from the rocks, 
which is deposited, as it flows along tbe 
margins of tbe stream and on tbe stoned 
at its bottom in a i-«»d, yellow and white, 
and all three combined gave a ct'ustlike con- 
scaled froth. * , 

I 
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HOT SPRINGS. 

Hannie Kara i« wtuated on tlm rij^ht 
bank of the Parbntti (or Parub) livor. 
Tliere is jv larLfc villnL'o licre, juid lii<jrh 
nuiuntaiiis covered witli suow environ the 



HOT SP1UN6S. 

4111 Sepletubcr 1844, 5-30 P. M. Tcmp«v 
f ui-t; of water, 99 F, Tcmperatare of air, 



8; 



. ^ r' 



F. 



The waier of these sprinsr^, where it fini 



place. Tliore aio Revcml hot sprinf^g, three iiwueH, has a alightly sulphareoiMi siimII and 



or four of which boil fariowRly. Ti>e latter ' taste, but after a short exposure to the air. 
iasoe out of rocks near the edge of tlic river, hoeomes perf.M^My nweet and pare; it lc»av«s h 
and dense sieam rises out of them in onsi- 
derablo volumes, beating tbe air all round, 
absolutely darkening the path for a few 
yards, and the heat is very distress! ncr. 

Alltho irihabitants of Munnie Karn cook 
tlieir food in tlicse boiling spriiiir'*. n"d 
wood is never used by tbeia lor culiuary 
purposes. 

Ladak. — Many hot springs occur in Ladak 
but the best known are those of Nnbra, 
Pnga, and Chnshnl, tbe two first have cle«r 
water and a teniperntnre of 1<''7 witli beds 
of soda below tlit> spt itigs. Tbose at Puga, 



sliglitly blacki.sli deposit on tbe pebbltjs. 
Tbe rooks in the vicinity are fonnd in ridgot 
in nearly «Hmoentrio cnrvM. The strata ap* 
pear to dip from the eentrc of tbe course it 
* an nnrrje varying from 5U® to 80®. Tliev 
consist of an upper cap of coarse limestone 
overlaying coarse 'soft savidstone, belov 
which the strata is hidden by debris. TIm 
rocks abound with exnvie of zoopliit<*>, 
pcbini arid peetines, a few ca^ts of sin.ill 
spiral and bivalve sbelU are met with, bat 
in no abundance, till nearing the Hub or 
Pnb riVer. Beyond the basin formed bf the 
curved ridtjes, small fossil crabs and otW 



occur lu the bed ot a rivulet, where thev ' . ., . , t u« i a t 

t \.t.t i A X __A A o/. o i. tossi H sinuhir to tbe Knrracbee tu'd fi>rni 

bnbble out at temperatares from to 

140®. The hottest contain chloride of 



soda, and sulphuretted hydrogen in sfdution 
and those of low temperature chloride, and 
borate of soda. The hot spring of Chnshul j 
has a temperatare of 96 ® without taste or 
smelly bat is said to havo medicinal proper- 
ties. 

A hot spring oeenrs at Rehitail in the 
Basha valley in Little Tibet, from which 
a dcpo.sit of sulphur occurs. Two hot 
Springs, sniphnreons and chalybeate, also 
occur nenr the village of Dnchin, in Liitle 
Tibet. The temperature of one, visited by 
!Mr. Vis^no was I •')4 ^ Fidir. One oonirs 
twelve miles east of Rajawur, the tempera- 
ture about 140®. It is sniphnreons and 
deposits sulphur in its course. 

Sind. — The following means of tcmpora- 
tnre of the )iot springs at Peer Mnii'jnl, or 
^MuiiirM, or MiuiL;('ar. wuri^ taken in Septem- 
ber 1 841- l)y IMajor Baker and Lt. Maelagan. 

Tevqierature of Isl S}>ring. Fa/in-iihcU. 



4th 

4tyi 

4 th 
Ath 



1190 

y5 

0-5 



A. M. 
P. M. 
P. M. 
A. M. 
A M. 



Water. 

iiy 

] 18-25 
117- 

na- 
ils- 



Air. 
H9° 26 

86 

8«)- 

78- 

83* 



Tewperaiurc of 2ncl Sprhtg. Fahn nhcii. 

4th ll-4:i A. M. 127 r» .91- 

4th 4-55 P. M. 120-25 «6*S 

4th 0 25 P. M. lar. 05 80- 

4ih 5 50 A. M. 12H-25 78* 

5th U 15 A. M. 128 83* 

'1° 25* hotter than tho hottest sprin$r of 
Switserland. Tempcratnreof ."^rd, and prin- 
cipal spriii;^ which \» the Kainl's ahriuC) and 
wiiicli Iccdtt the alligator poudH, 



the other foimations in Sind. There hit 
a few other spritiq^s in tho nL-ig-hboorhood «f 
these hot gprini^M, but they are oold and 
chiefly salt. 

The othei" li(tt sprhinfs of Rind are th? 
Ijnklcee and (Jazce Peer sprinj^s ; ol* tbe 
latter, Lieutenant Mnclagan gave the fd^- 
lowing aoonunt; "There is a hot Mpnnf 
on a considerably derated plat^'an npoo 
tho hill called Uhil, above Oazee Pefr, a 
saint's shrine, a few miles west of Stall 
Hus.sun, ou the Meuncbar Lake. HeflBsId 
not hold his hand in the spmg for 
any length of time. The water fills ^ 
small tvservoir under a clnrap of tn^*, 
tlieu escapes in a narrow stream w^hich foci's 
along to the edge of tbe plateao, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white caaoide.'* 
The folio ring is a memorandum of the tern- 
peratnro of the snlplmr spriticfS near the 
villa'jrcof Lnkk-ee. liike the springs atMnn- 
gul Peer, they are three in number, bntsie 
much more highly impregnanted witii sal* 
phnr, though their temperatarv is not ia 
great. 

Temperature of sidphnr springs near Lak* 

kee pass, lower Siud, 

1st spring at 12 A. M. water 102° F. air iD ibidi 
82® F. _ . . 

2ud eprmff at A. M. water 108*^ P. »ir« 

•an 06- Farh, 

8rd sprinir at 9 R M. water lOS**' {n ehwle «B ° r . 

Water lioiled at. tliird spria^' by t l;.-rmotne'fr it 
212^ 75' and at Kurraoheu samo tiiurmumd^ 
914<'— Difference 1<*2S.' 

Nos. 1 and 2 might almost be called ow 
spring, as they arc separated only by a f<w* 

or two of rock. No. '■\ beinir some littl" 
diHtauco from tUenii but lUo wiiturs ol ail 
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HOT SPRINGS. 

unite and flow through the lower mnge or 

tuber ridge of rocks, asd at-e t hen lost iu the 
aoilv bed of what tnusf, duriuj^ the raiiiH, 
' hea muanrain torrent : the water collected 
ID die pooU, had au azuru liue : there in a 
\ grat deal of aedixnent oonMined in it on firat 
y imiiif ftom (be rocka, which ia depoaifeed, 
. as it flows along tiie margina of tiie atream 
'mdoti the stDnes at its botrorn, in red, yol- 
jiowand wJiite, and all throe combined gave ^ 
[lerwtUke congealed frofch, but he did uo6 I 
j^Bov what it oontaina. Ou adding a litile*| 
.litrafe of silver to about a wine izhinA full of 
water, a coiLsiHiTHhle Uakv wiiit^' dcpowit ' 
01 mediately to the bottom, whieh short- 
1t after acquired a violet line, and on expo- 
re to the aen'a mya became almoat black ; 
»ildinf^ a few crjratala nf barytes to 
t 'er Lrl-issfnl, the water in 'which wh« 
j^f.-c'ly clear, it at once becurno like milk 
water, hut nhortly alter it settled, a con- 
' Table whitQ^ deposit falling to the bof^ 
Q of the gla^a. On addinfif a little pntaan 
another glaM of water, a few minute bub- 
' ''air r>r L'JiH escaped from tlie crystal, 
1' t-virituiilly the water bef-anie Hli<rhtlv 
^id and on clearing, a Mligiit white (lep*>- 
«M observed on the bottom of the glaKs. 
hi^h rani^ of rooka in their vicinity 
> kind of Roft limcHtone, at leant the 
erpn«5ed to the weather are soft a«id 
»«. almost like chalk, but Reemingly with 
" crystals of sulphur in it. The lower 
or ratber ridge ia coarse aandatone, 
with lime ; the atrata in .some parts j 
•^iof'St perpendicular, and in others curv- { 
There is Reen from top, a jumble of I 
<tf all sizes, shapes and colours ; the 
ones apparently foil of beds of gy panm, 
cotitinnation of them, beyond the Lnkkee 
, was (nil <;f that substance. Nansoer 
*fi CdMimeru ed to work tlio sulphur hero 
loQud it a losing speculation owing t«> 
not having descended . deop enough 
the blue marl at the base of the ridge. 
Hiere is a sulphurous hot spring at Tolai* 
*«n in the centre of Geer, in Katfyawar. 
Ajarpanaa (hot water) spr ing near Ma- 
*»;iis water 115® ia said to be useful: 
' rbeninatism. 
Hot springs, issne from tho flats , 
a stream at Clnnti^'-leng, 16,170 feet i 
JjJ^e the sea; the teinpernturo 122° to' 
1''. The hot springs of India are resorted 
* Kvtho people for the cnrenf lingering 
ulments —BeH//. Ab. Soc, Jo«r. Nos. ex. civ, 
\ :Lrrwt 1B48. I'hrhes Eleven yean in Ceylouy 
li. p. V.y Bengal A$. S»c. Journal, No. 
FjOv, August 1648. Mrs. Hcrvc/s A rive u- 
F« 5^ a Lady m TaHanj, Vol. I, pp. 1)4. 
N Otf. J<mm. As, Site, of Bvty. v. vi.p. 405. 



HOULUGU. 

PailarMm's ZooHooffy, Pf. II. p. 211 ; YarrelVt 

History of British Fishef, Vol. I In p. 
XVi. quoted in Tinwnt's Sk^frhrfi of the 
N>it. Jlist. of Ct'iihm, p. 59. Ihu't/'g Travels in 
Cetjloi), p. 42-46. Carter's Geological Pofers 
on Weslwn India, p! 21, 22. Po/finjwr't TtwftXs 
Beloochistan and Siude^ p. 17'J. llooh'r llim. 
Jo nr. Vol. I. n. 
See Indus. Jell. 

HOTTENTOTS. See India, p. 310. 

HOTUKI. See 'Afghan, Naairi. 

UOUBARA. A genus of birds of the 
Order Gra latorea, Tribe Pressiroatres, and 
faniilv Uti(la\ , 

H JUBAltA MACQUP:KNII, Cray, 
Otta marmorata. Gray. \ O. Maequeenii, Grni/. 
Mafqucen« Hustarfl Eng. Tiluor. Hivr\ 
ladiau Houbara Bus. Dugdnor ofA>r«iH. 

tard, „ Obarra, W.Pwwab. 

Hurriana Florikin, „ 

Tliis binl is rare in Europe, but occurH in 
N. West India and Afghani.stan. it^ has a 
beautifully crestod head, is 25 to 30 inehea 
long, and extended ia 4 feet It welgha 3| 
to 3i liix. It is siipi>osod that both thomalo 
and the female assn^ne the rufl'in tlie hreed- 
iTt<_' season. It is found tlironghout the 
plains of the Punjab, and upper S»nd, where 
it ia mneh hawked with the Charragh fal- 
con, the Palco sacer. It also occurs in Delhi, 
in Afghanist^in, in Mosopotaniia, in Europe 
and England. It occasionally baffles tho 
hawk by ejecting on it a hon-ibly stinking 
Huid which beanieara and soils the hawk*a 
plumage. — Horsfisld and Moore. 

HOUBARA UXDULATA. occnrs in K. 
Africa and Ambia and viKits S[)ain. 

HOUKN T8ANG, visited the kingdoms of 
Fa-hi-pi iBallabhi} Su-la-cha (Surashtra.) 
His itinerary ia, howeveri wery eonfoaed. 
See Hi wan Tsang. 

JIUULUGU, grandson of Chcngiz Khan, 
on tho 2<ind oi January 12'»S, appeared 
with his army before iiaghdad. On the first 
of Febraaryj he took the cit^ of Baghdad 
by atorm, and pat an end to the power 
of tho caliphs. He had made Mostas- 
sim believe that he was willing to give bin 
dancrhtcr in marrianro to the Caliph's son. 
But when tho principal people were thus all 
got together, the T^artan* set on them, and 
put them all to death. Baghdad, the city of 

Hcieneo, learning', and pl'-asnre, wnsfrivcnnp 
to pillage ami Hlauyhter, and nu»re thau 
800,000 persons were meroilesHly destroyed. 
Sannt deohives that Houlugu killed the 
caliph hy ponring molten gold down hia 
throat. Whilst tho Mongol were covering 
Poland with blood and ruins, Houlngn, iu * 
the East, was completing tho conquest of 
Syria. After the capture of Baghdad he 
entered Mesopotamia, seised on Merdin and 
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Horsi:<. 

Harmn, passed the Euplirates, and made 
iiiuibell luHuter of Aleppo aud JJamascuti. 
The Tartar general had sent ordera to Naitair, 
ibe anltan of Aleppo, to sabrait at ouce, 

and come in porsou to lavvt. liim. All liis 
eioquenco made small iiii[)rf'ssion on tlu? 
Tartar i louloogoo^who iniiuoduttely advanced 
his army, and laid siege to Aleppo. Twenty 



•tapnltfi played for five days against Die 

town, «nd it was taken hy assanit on the i 
18th ol" January I'iOO An incredible 
amount of ti'CJi.sure was fnund in it, ami the | 
eamage waa arill more horrible than at Bagh- 
dad. The streets were choked up with 
COrpsp^, :iiid it is staled that 100,000 women 
and children were taken and sold for slaves 
in Little Arnienia, or in the territories of 
Earopeans.— lfn«'» OhaniHanibu Vol, J. v. 

HOUR. A fifhnree eoutatns 24 minatcH, 
and Co ijhnreo makcnp th(! 24 }ionrs. 

HO U til, in mahomedan l>eiiet a woman 
in paradise. It ia translated in Sale's Koran 
Chapter LV, " beattteoos damsels having fine 
black eyes. ' 

H01:K1 (UIXGE. See Khiva; Khanat* 

IIOIJSKS. In the granitic country of 
Telingana, the honsasare usually of adhesive 
earth or clay of a square or roctangnlar form, 
smeared ofren with red earth, and picked 
out perpendicular bands of slaked lime. 
With a pyramidal roof of palmyra loaves or 
gnMs. Houses in the CSamatic are of mnd walls 
with roofs thatched with grass or palm leaves. 
Houses on the banks of the Kistna near its 
dehouchure have circular walls of adhesive 
earth. 

Houses of the Mahratta country are flat 
roofed, bnilt of mud, and roof covered with 
mud. The houses are huddled close togetkcr \ 
and enclosed in a gharri (tr fort. I 

Houses in Telingana uro detached from 
each other, outside the Gbarri 

In Arab and mahomedan countries ef Per- 
sia and India, houses have a common c<»urt 
yard, with uauerous rooms leading from 
them. 

. The houses of Africa and upper Egypt, 
ai*e circular and conical with only one open- 
ing for a door way. 

The Ye/dy, a Kurd family, settled near 
Aleppo, budd u stoue wall, and erect over 
it a goat hair roof. 

Hinises with a flat roof, have a parapet 
(Deut. xxii. 8.) to prevent any one falling 
into the street. 

Persia. The cottages of thePersian villagers 
and peasantry are Imildings mud, orron^rh 
stones cemented with mnd, and mostly con. 
sist of two rooms. Tfie walls, which are 
asnally abaut bcveu feet high, are very thick, 

6 



HOUSE??. 

and full of iiiclu.'s and rewsses, -which serrw 
as cup- boards fur depubitmg all manner uf 
miscellaneous articles. The roofo of the lar- 
ger Persian hoosea an flat ; and many have 
tall l)ad-gir or wind towers rising high above. 
The bad-gir is a large square tower, covered 
on the tup, but opening below into the apart- 
ment above which it ia erected. The tow 
sides are laid open in long perpendicnlar 
apertures like narrow windows ; and withiu 
these arc partitions or walls, intersecting 
each other, so as to form four chauuels lu 
the tower. By this oontrivauce»fmm what- 
ever quarter the wind blows, it is oanght in 
the tower and conveyed into the room below, 
so that a constant current of air is kept up, 
except when it Iiappens to be a dead calm. 

Houses in lower Bengal are of wattle walls, 
with mud daub. 

la Tihff the peasant's honsp much rc?^m- 
bh s a brick kiln in shape aud size. It is 
built of rough stones without ceuient wd 
has two or three smaU apertures for Teoti- 
Ution. The roof is flat. 

Houses iji Biirmah are raised or piTes, somf* 
on the river side, are buiit over tlie river 
on piles several leet high with wooden, or 
bamboo matting walls. The whole Iroiihige 
on the lefl baokof the Moulmein river ia boBt 
over, as also in Mergui. 

Tije arrangement of niany of tlio nrientaU 
houses satisfactonly explains the circum£»Un* 
oes of the letting down of the paralytic iakMfcs 
presence of Our Lord, in order that hemi^ht 
heal him. (Mark ii. 't ; T^uke v. 11^). Tho 
paralytic was carried by some ofhisnciph- 
buurs to the top of the honse, either by forc- 
ing their way tfarongh the crowd by the 
gateway and passages up the stairs, or eUe 
by eonveviii'_r h\m over some of the neigh- 
bouring tcnaces; and there, after they had 
drawn away the awning, ** they let bim 
down along' the side of the roof, throngii the 
opening' or impluvium, iuto the midst of the 

court befonr Jesus." 

Acts X. 9 t^dls us that Peter went npon th» 
housetop to pray.' All the flat roofed house* 
of India, would admit of this, but some of-the 
rich hindoos have a room on the top of the 
house, in which they perform worship daily. 

Matthew x. 12, 14. says ' And w^henyecome 
into an house, salute it. And whosoever shal I 
not receive you. It is the custom aroengst 
hindoos of a stranger to go to a house, aud, 
as he enters it to say, * Sir, I am a jruest with 
you fo-ninrlit,' If the person cannot receive 
bim, he apologizes to the stranger. 

2 Samuel xu 2. saya * And it came to pw 
in an evening-tide, that DaVid aross from off 
Ibis bed, and walked npon the roofofth<= 
king's house.' It iu cojuiuon in India, with 
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rnahoraetlaus ami liiiuloo.s, ki sleep in tho 
al'ienioon. Tlie root's of lions»-s are tliit ; and 
it Ik a p)ea»iuu: rocreatiou in uu eveuiug to 
mlk oo the flat roofs.'— Horn t ** OriUeal 
ttmhj of the Srriiitim s' Vul. J. p. Dr. 
Wtir".< Travels, Vol. I. j,p. 374-376, and 
Hartley $ B^gtatxh s in Gi-e* ce, Vol. IT. p. 
^iO.-Uobinwn'B TraveU, Vul. II. p. [ioL 
War^g Hituloog. 

HOUS-KHASS, a villag©, four or five 
milwj from the Kootab miuflr, where tlie 
(pKid Fin>z lieii buried. — Tr, of Miitd.. Vol. 

HOUTKASSTB. Dor. Caaina lignea. 

HOVELL-THURLOW. The Hon. T. J. 
author of "the Conipanv and the Crown." 

HOVA. Tiie tombs of the Hovn race oi 
^isikptscar, counibt of stone vaulia made 

' immenBe ftlaba of ntoneit, flnfe inside, 

rminij a Rnhterraneau i^mtto. They also 
wet stono pillars siTnilnr to Menhir. The 
<<il»p(»ed alKm^ineH of ^liulajrasear were the 

Mimba, wnofle tombs are 8mall tnmul^ur 

rug, Bamoauted by an upright stone 
jull;ir. 

HOVEXIA DITLCIS, ha.s, like tho en- 
«l»ew nur., a bucculeut peduncle, uud iu uuch 
ntemed aa a frait in China. 

novi. Dot. Hay. 

HoWa, Akab. Hind. Pkrs. Atmoaphe- 
rieuir. Ab-o-Howa. Pkks. riinntre. 

HOW A, Ak, Eve, the uiothor of the hu- 
Bttn rare 

HO\VA. Hind. ' Solannm gracllipes. 

UOW'DAH, a feat, pad, or open litter, 
f on the back of an elephant, ou which 

i< 'i'le ridtt. 

ilOVITRISH. See Khalis. 
HOWRAH, Seenagnnge, Syndnrah and 
rivers and nuddiea in C^Jluillafa. 

^iUVA. See Kyan. 

HOYA, a genua of plant«, of the natirral 
' 'l<'r Aaclepiacew. The iipeoiefi occurring in 
jVioihem Asia, are,— Hoya carnosa, fnsoa 

I'fineolata, lijiearis. ovalin.lia, pallida, pai-a- 
^il'ica, pottsii, puueiflora, pendida and viri- 
fliflora. Several of the species, under the 
n»nie of wax plaota, are cultivated on ac- 
Pottnt of their elegant flowers. H. imperia- 
ns hndl of Horiieo, the imperial wax flow- 
w pluut is hij^hly beautiful, its lar«,'e and 
ncli purple tlowera being relieved by the 
»wte, ivorylike oentre, it in epi phy tal. H. 
f^rnosa, R, Br. the Flesli colored wax plntit, 
a native of Chmn.— Voitjt. Wight Eng. 
^iic Law't Saraivak, p. 67. 

HOYA FK^SDVhA.-^Wighi and Anioti. 
iSiSil.V I HoTa revoluta, Wight. 

Thia plant growa in the Circar moun- 
«»ttt JUOabar and Keilgherry hills aud is 



H'TEN-ROO. 

used in medicinf*. Its flowers, are middle 
sizefl white and fragrant. — Vo''/t. 

HOYA PLANIFLORA, Wall. Sjn. of 
Tylophora asthniatica. IF. and A. 

HOYA REVOLUTA. Wight. Syn. of 

Hova pendula. — TV. ond A.. 

HOYA VJiilDlFLOKA, Ji. li. Green 
flowered Uoya the AHclepias viritlitlora of 
Jtoarft. A native of Coromandel, Sylhet and the 
Neilgherry hills. The root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration, 
i The leaves peeled and dipped in oil are ix^fMl 
; by tho natives of India an a di^cutieut lu 
I the early atages of boils and in the more ad' 
v inced stages t4> promote snppnratiou. See 
Veiretables of S(juthern In<lia. 

HOY SHl'X. Chin. Hiche de .Mar. 
11 PA- LAN. BuKu. Bauhiuiaracemosa. 
— liaw. 

H*SiE LEE. BuRM. Dsphne,>n. 
Tl'SAI-THAX-TlAYAH. BuKM. Gloxiam 

hifariiun, Geloniuni hifarinm. 

H'SA.NVVliiS\ BuKM. Curcuma longa.— 

H'SAT LAY KHYOUNG. Burm. Com- 

melyna cfvspit.Dsa. 

H\SAY.I)AX. Bui:m. also H'.say^ian 
shwaywa. Bukm. Yeiluw salphuret oi' arse- 
nic. 

H*SEIK.KYEB. Bubm. Sapiudas rubi- 

ginnsns. 

H'.SKX BiM'.M. Elephant. 
irSKNYOI K. Hi .i.M. Garufra. »p. 
H SOKi^ U Yi2iK. BuKM. Agyreia cocc?- 
nea. 

H'SOO. Bubm. Gartharons tinotorins. 

IjIhu. Rn.t'h 

H\S0()-KY AX-BO. BuKM. C»salpinia 

hepiaria, Kt>j:h. 

H'SOOKOUK. Burm. Ccesalpiniapnui- 

Cuhita. 

H'SOUK. Burm. Eiasodendron iuteim- 

folia MrCMl. ^ 

H'TAH'MKX. Burm. Airvreia. 
H'TA-H'MEN H'SOKB GYEE. Burm. 
.Agyreia ooocinea. 

HTEE. BuKM. This is the nmbrella, or 

eHtM»py of irilt ir<,n filagree, which crowns 
every pas^'oda in Hutniah. ' Now-a-day, ge- 
nerally, a botl-lc is put on the H'tee, and a 
Mmilar practice is said to be pursued in 
Ceylon, originating as it is sarmised from 
the knowledue that glassisanou-oondnotor. 

H'TEIN. BuKM. Xanclea parvifolia, Rozb. 
H'TEIN-GA-LAH. Bubm. Nanclea ellip- 

tica, Dahfll. 

H'TEIN.THAY. Bubm. IfaaokM?? 8pe^ 

H'TEN-ROO. Bubm. Casuarina 
oata, Raxb, 
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HUDDEES. 

H'TOTTK-GYAN. Bo«rf. Terminalia ma- 
on>cftrpH . — Brnndis. 

H'TOUK SUA. IK km. Vitox arboruu. 
'—Ro.r.h. V. UmiooxvIou. — Kitxb. • 

H'TOU^'G il PY U. BuBM. Galciecar- 

l)0 lifts. 

H'TVVA-NIB. BORM. EriolsDA cando- 

lii.— Wall. 



HUJAM. I 

tlio I{uiideeB-i«QndHU or the holy jwyin?^, 
\vlii(;li tliey Imlievo the ftDgel (h\x\d 
brou'/ht fVoin lieaven. ' 

liUUfc^L, Baron Charles, aatbor of Vi 
mt t<> the HtmHlaya raoontainK, and' tbe ti^ 
U y < 'i' C>i*4liraere, The * Kiwrhe nn* CaVrj« 
tiiir ' were «ioscribc«M»y M. M- von Wr^^fi 
ami von Hcokttl. Hanm HiiLTei mot oim 



irUB, (qn. Pub.) a river whicli falls into ^ t wo Iravullurs Oaniiuieru, ami Uiey Jigre« 
the Hea at Capo Moiize. Hot Hprings occur • to canre the tbllowing iuscriptioa on abbcl 



in the ueighbonrbood. A dmrriot on the 
river, called Chtthaia occupied by a people 
of tliat name, who are said to be of Soiui-ab 

or llrabiii origin. 

lUTliKH. Hind. JiiuiperuH communis. 
H U ii 00 L-MOOSHK. As. 

Kali dosiooree, Bbno. 



Eng. 

fllND. 



Muak-okro, 
Miuhkdana, 

These are the seeds of Abelmo.sebns mo.s- 
chatns. The plant aboiuuls in nnicilaiire. 
■wbi(;b 18 employed in tlie W'^est ln<iie.s and 
in North VVestoru India in tbc process of 
clarifying sa^rar. Its seeds are scented as if 
with musk, hence their name, and are em- 
ployed in India vla h cordial medicine and iu 
Arabia are a<bUMl io coffee. 

HUB-1;L-BAN. Ar. Seeds of Moringa 
pteryg'"»sp<!ruia. 

HUBUK.UL-BUKIR An. Anthemis 

nobilis. — Ttlnii. 

HUB-Uli-(JIIAH. Au. Lanrus nobilis. 
HUBL'L-UL-HUBEii. Aiau- Juniper 
berries- 

HUB-UIi-MASHK. Ar. Abetmoschas 
moAohatas, Umveh. 

HUB>U£i.NJL. Arab. Pharbitis cnm- 
lea. 

HUB-US-ROUI)AN. Au. Cassia absus. 
HUB-Cis-SUFi'UUGUU AitAB. Quiuce 
seed. 

HUBLA, a woight for pearls and dia> 
monds nfled in Seinde; abunt two grains 



marble tablet and wet it np in tlu little hnild 
intjf on tlie Cliar Chunar island -. — *' Tli'^" 
travellers in Ki»>bmir on tbo 18th Nmtui 
l>er ISa.'i, the Banm Ch. Hugel, from Jama 
Til. G. Vigne, from Islcardn : aud Dr. Johj 
Henderson, from Ladak,. have caoaed dj 
names of all the travellers who have prrr(v- 
ed lliem in KuKbmir to be entrraven on 'M 
.stone. Bernier, 16»j3, F<»rsr»ir, nH6, M«i* 
cn)ft, Gutiirie, and Trebeck, T 
jHcqaemont, 1831, Joseph Wolff, IS 
Two only of these, the first and the W 
ever reinnicd ti> their imtive conntrv," 

Jri the list tliey did not iiu-iniiu cAtiioii 
missionaries; Forsterdid, stncily >p«iliini 
return home, bnt he came ont agsin m 
died at Madras. When Ohnnar island wa^ r 
i sited by Dr. Adams, in 18.54, the \M 
bad lit't-n removed. --B'Ov>» Ilii'r V" Tr<"■^n^ 
J\,i,^liii,i,' itinl til" I'anjah, pp. 144 aii.l I*j 
Ih: liaist'a CiUulojue. AtUim' NaiUNiid t 
Iitdia. J 
I HUGH LINDSAY was tbe Hrst vf 'ml 
' tliMt. conveved an overbnui mail iVwin K ' 't^^J* 
t^) Snez,alsi) tlie Hrst steajoer that eiiitrvxi uh3 
i Persian Gulf and was oneak-wiKKl>>l»jj 
; Bombay. She was lost ooiiiinff oD»onij 
roads of Ba.SMi(iMr(', a yn^rt on the iilt**< 
Ki>bm, in tbe IVi-siiin Gulf. 
HUOONIA MYSTAX. Unu. 

Mo^>!i-a kaani, Maleal. ] A.?ur, 

A shrub growinLr in S<)utli<*rn In<^i:«. \ 
Malaliar, the Crom-jLiidel Coast and Ci-vH 

C(iH 



troy. — )S'/»t/'f Ht'/'.v Ih'rt 

HUG AND GABET. . Two missionaries, wnU lavire blossoms of golden yellow c«»H 
who by a route, hithevto quire nnexplored I It is employed in, native iuedicine.'-2)<'< * 
by any Epropean, passed among the moun- [ lU. Voigt 101. 
tains -north oS Buotau and Ava, and so made 
their way dno east to the plains of * the 
Central Flowej-y Land.' M. Hue wrote an 
account of his travels. — Piunsep^i Tibet, Tar- 



iartf and MnngoUa, pp. 32 and 33. 

HTin.VXG. MAr,AV. Shrimp. 

HUDUl. Gi/. Hind. Bone. 

HUE or Fnc, Chin, a secret society. 

HUDDEi^AiiOO. HiNu. » kind of nug 
used at mahomedan marriages* 

HUDOEES. Arab, a sayins^, but gener- 
ally applied to the Hayings which traditi«m 
lias attributed to Mahomed. These are di- 



ll UGUIX. See Camel as droTuc^^arii:*. 
Hl'lAN T11S\NC. See li.scn{.tiu:iM 
370. Hi wen Tbsang, Houou Tiii>aiiiJ. 
HUIDEN. Dcr. Hides. 
HUIER. Brno. Cocculus villosus. 
HUILE. Fu.Oil. Hnile-de-Girt)floTW 
oil. Huile-de Olives. 01 
Palme, also Huile-de 
Huile-du-riciu. Castor 
HaiTBB. Fb. Oyster. 
liUJ. Ar. Hum A pilsfrimage 
HUJAM. H[N'n. A barber, in 



nile-de-Girt)tk'.t I'lif 
3live od. H'n'l^'k 
Senegal^ Faiai «^ 
oil. I 



Cen 



India it is iisn:d for the village Hujatn. 



vided into two clasaes, tbe Ha<ideos-i-Naba- J barber, particalarly the mah<naed«a 



wi, or the sayings of the prophet ; the other I to have Some knowledge of uisdiciBt 
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HULDEE. 

lit expert also at aefcting broken limbs; and 
tbor wives UBiially act ni* mid wives. — Mul- 
( iia'f Cmfral Tndia. \o\. 11. p. 206. 

iil'JOOLOHA, UiND. au epiLhaiiuium. 

HaJRA. FiL A chamber, in Afgha 
u>tui, a honse set apart for tbo accommo- 
too of travelkr-s, and where, in the even- 
iK. the old and the 3'oanf^ assemble, to con- 
tti^ aud smoke tho cUillam. — Masson's 
Vol. I. >>.11D. 

1ILJR.0OL.USWAD, the black stone at 
ptis%. See Hajr. 

tiUK£K&I, a pbjrsiciaD, a mohnrram ia- 

HQKKA. a pipe Uhcd in India, in which 
':e 18 made to pass through water. 
fiUKKAH BABDAB, a pipe bearer. Seo 

bokah. 

[ IIL'KMANDAZ. 

teDfCHIL. Hind. A dark colored 
m obtained from the date palm. 
^ n( -KOXG. Sco India p. 346. 



Hind. Carpesium ra- 



1 HLIjA. Hind. Rumex {iciirus. 
(HILAKTA. HiNi.. in Hindnstuu, the fust 
^« riling of the Kcasou, which is guuorally 

t»^ni(<i by the taking of omenB, and othw 
idtioiiB ceremonies. Thu noteoftbcKoel 
anjoogst other auguries, is considered 
fivorable, and its utterance is of siu-h 
•ttynty ah to unal)le the cultivator to Uis- 
pae witb a formal application to a brahmin. 

HlliAKOO, The 3Iogttl conqueror of 
^liaiitl jTraudsoii of Je!i«;e7, khan. Mi'j- 
iP'Twr'./jf. p. 73. See llooloot^'uo ; Khalif. 

bcaveugers, persons to 
^ all sorts of food are considered lawfol. 

^f'LOI HIK-CIAIIA, SiNOH. Chiok- 
•^i^ tahnhiri... Ad. ,/^<^■s. 

Wn.VXHLK, 8iNv:ii. Melia, S^p. 
jn ijAN-MAHA, SiNGU. Albfezia stipu- 
U. Ikio, 

f-ARI, A mountaiuous district near 
with fine vineyards, from which the 

*'''pst Persian wiuf i.s jircpiu'ed, both red 
•^wlkite. TJiis wine has mu«:li body, and 
•bibles the strong Capo wines, and is fit 
^ t^xported. 
'I^ bAS, IIiNi.. Snnir. 

' ASKASILMIIU, Hind. Bhododen- 

Ji^<"irilp;i(ii)i;itiitil. 

^hA.SA, UiND, Rhus vcrnicifcra. 
BULA8HING, Hind. Bbns bnokiamela, 

''"•■ft'.ljinca, aI.>o R. scmialata. 

IjDA. .Mak. Cldoroxylon swiclenia. 
^Uj)All, DuK. Myrobalan: Tormiaalia 



.WJl 



liDEB, Bsxfi. DuK. HiSD. Turmeric, 
pcoma loDga iZo«5. The hnldee takes 
I important place in many of the ctutODiB 



HUMATUX. 

of tho people of India. Huldoc ^lehndi is 
a mahomcdan cereraonial, as also are Huldec 
or Munja baithna, Huldeo chor and 
Huldeo baoo. Tho Hindoo races use it 
largely for smearing thotr bodies and dyo 
with it portions o^ their new clothes to ayert 
the evil eye. It is sown in beds like ginger,tmd 
when ripe, in twelve mouth.«i, is taken apand 
dried. It is extensively i-nh ivated inmost 
parts of India, and sella, green, Irom eight 
to eighteen seers the rupee. 

HULDI, Bbng. 0?ate gardneria, Oard- 
neria ovata. 

IIULDI-ALGOSA-LUTA, Bknc. Bent 
back dodder, Cuscuta reilexa. 

HULDLBUSUNT, Bbng. Lindonbergia 
rude talis. 

IIULUI-LUNKA-MUKiril, Beng. also 
Huldi-Murich, Capsicum iVutescens. 

HULDl-MUURUA, RKNC.Celosia aurca. 
HULHUL, Hind. Kasum. Cleome viseosa. 
C. pentaphylhi. Gynandropnis pentaphylla. . 
HULl, Seo llooly, Kali, Krishna. 
HULiXM, Bsng. also Chunser, Guz. Hind. 
Cress. 

HULI SHENA, Can. Taujarindu.s indicu, 
Innn. 

HULKUSHA, Beng. Leucas liniifolia. 
HULLAH, HrM». or Neend)olce, a neck 
ornament worn by mahomedans. 

HULLAH Hind, also Huria, HuldalK or 
Znngeohur, Terminalia chebnia, Willd, Chc- 
bulic niyrobolan. 

HULLIHAL, a town in Mvsoro. 
IIULLUD IIULDl, also Daru Hullud, 
Mak. au inferior kind of luniiLrie. 

HULLANDA, Hind. Pliabcolus rostratus. 
—WaU. 

IIULSEE, BcxG. ^giccras fr^rans. 

KuH. JK. nnijiis Uart. * 
HIILIJG, Rhus semialata, R. buckiamda. 
HU LUKOO, the Mogul conqueror ot Per- 
sia, grandson of Ghengiz Kban.-^Porto/f 
Trar. Vol. 1. p. 288. See Hooloogoo, 
HUlArKAN, Seo Kbajuh. 
HlJliWAI, lii.sD. a conf»'(;tinner. !ii the 
Lower Doab the t«rm " halwai" has become 
an appellation of a caste, or tribe. 
HUM, Mar. Gnattwia ccrasoidcs. 
HUM, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. WtUl. 
HUMATU, Maleal. Hatnra alba.— 
Ruinph. 

HUAIAYUN, sou of the cmi>eror Baber, 
au emperor of Hindustan who reigned twice, 
via., from A. I). 1%30 to Utll), when he was 
t driveti out by Sher-Kliaii and endured <jreat 
distress in crossing tlie Siud (hscit, 
to Amerkot. At Amerkot, tbo empress 
Hamidah Bann, gave birth to their sou, 
Akbar, and leaving his wife and son fhtrv, 
Hnmaynn marched against Bikker. He 
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HUMULUS LUPULUS. 



HUMPKY. 

recovered his kinged oms in A. 1). l ")5r». hnf- 
died the following year and was Imricd at 
Delhi : a white marble dome covering his 
tomb forms a contpicnons object for inileR 
around. The matuoleam was erected bj 
Hamida Bann, at the cost of fifteen !n ' s of 
rnpecs, in sixteen years from l .j'>4 to lo70. 
The enclosed area forrag a sqnare of ;iiiO 
yards, laid oat in beantifol shrabberics and 
fisgrant flower beds* 

In a corner room towards the left, lies 
Hamida Dann, who spent the years of lier 
long widowhood in those pious acts and 

charities which earned to her the surname j uuggur, made war against him, K. 
of Hadjn Begnm, by whicb sbe in popular!} " ~ 

remembered. — Tr. of Hind, Vol. II. p. 269. 

HUMAZ. HiNP. Polrgonnm .-p. 

HUMBE TIiEK. Gvz. 'Hind. Myrobalan. ' 1)0,000 foot, 2,001) elephants and l.OuOpi 

HUMBIJ. HiXD. Myricaria Germanica, j of cannon, but he was defeated withala 
also M. elcgans. 

HUMBULEB. One of tbe four priocipal 
aects of the mnliomcdans. 

HTTME, Allen Octavins, c. B.. a Civil 
servant of the Bengal Presidency. While ma- 
gistrate of'Etawah, by force of will and mild 
obstinacy of purpose, he orercame ranch re- 
detancc from the natives, and for years con- 
tinued toiling at schools and Christianity and 
all that elevates the hnmaiT heart . He was 
an instance bow much can be done iu India 
by the inflneaoe of one man: It is in India 
where such influence attains its highest sway. 
A place more desert looking and hopele^f; of 
growth for any Enropofin seed could liardly 
be selected, yet this one pale Kngiisiiman, of 

slender frame and ascetic habits, dcvuloj>ed Llaja, Raja Paramaswara, 8ree Veen^ 
npon that fiery soil a caste of natives nnsnr- taps, Sree Veeia Teroomala, SreeVW 
passed iu firm allegiance and educational dis- i kata Ramarawya, Dava MaharawrftS^ 
tinction. — T. J. HorcU-TJntrJnv, The Cow- Vedaya Nagamm.— if. /.» 
pany and ike (??•'>?'•)). pp. 89 — 90. Hurapee. 

HUMEA ELEGANS. A native of New HL'MULUS LUPULUS, I/jm'k the 
South Wales, grows to the height of ' five or has been cikteasively distrilmted is the 
six feet, colour of the flower jed, and well mabyas. At 2,500, in the Debra Dboc 
adapted for borders; it requires a good soil. ; grows well : and at an altitude of 6.000 
Bidddl. 

HUMMATU. Maleal. Thorn apple, Da- 
tn ra al ba. 

HUMPRY. A'ruined town in the Bellarjr 
district, known atone time as Bijansgar, also 

written Vijaynnngr^rnr, and Vijiann^r:ir. pro- 
perly Vidian U'j^ixui- or the town ( if Iraniinir. |t 



pfinninpr of the IGth centnry they gniri 
to tlie E. I. C. the tract around Madras.* 
graved on a ^Id plate, which was lo&t 
1746 when Madras was captmed b? 
French, under Ijahonrdonnsis. Towi 
the fifteenth century, it had beoooie 
capital of a <;reat hindn power which ru 
over the liindii chiefs ' to the south of 
territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam SI 
and Kntub Shahi kings of the Dekbes. 
the middle of the 16th centory, ibeietl 
niahomedan kinfr.<=, fearing the gro« 
power of Hamarajah, the sovereign ofB 



was then in his 70th year. He met ibe • 
federates at Talicottah on the 2$tli Jan 

ir>6r»with a great armv of 70,000 k 



100,000 men, and was taken prisoecr. 
authors Khafi Khan and 8hahab-«i< 

state that the dephant on which he 
rnomited ran away with him into thec^ 
derate s camp. He wa.s beheaded at 1 
Chabutrain the Raichore doab, and hill 
remained for 200 yean at Bejapore 
trophy. Vijianuggnr. sank into an ii»» 
ficnnt place, and is now known as tier 
ofHunipey. The rajah's brother, I 
ever, took refuge in Pcnicondah,an<i. 
sequently at Chandargiri, wheooe Ae I 
lish merohante obtained the grast of 
ground on which Madras was boilt- . 
de.>condant of Hamarajah is the R'M*^' 
Anagoondce, whosetitle is Sree Mndr&j**i 



in the Government gardens ^Ii.=soon, 
tho.se region."?, the best limit appears 
4,000 or 4,500. A small sample gro« 
the Eangra valley was prononnoed eqs 

the finest Kent hops, but, more recentiv 
ncconnts have iKcn less favorable, h"' 
state? that he lia.j heard of the hopj 



was founded iu the roigu of JSLahonied Togh- being .seen iu Kashmijr (as others 



lak, aoeordinfr to one account, by two fugi- 
tives from TelinLTii on, bat according to Prin- 
eep, in 133>^, by liilal Deo, of Karnatn, who 
resisted ^lahomed Toghink and fonn.ied 
Vijianaegnr. In 1347, Krishna Jiai, ruled 
thflie: in 1426, Dera Bai: in 1478, Siva 
Bai. Vijayanuggar was the seat of the last 
great hindu empire in India. The sovereigns 
claimed to be of the Yadu raoe. In the bc- 



lone elsewhere in the Himalaya) bo^ 

nowhere indigenous. In 1H51 he prof 
its introduction in Kashmir. It li^i'' 
succes sfully cultivated in Dehra Doo 
many years, so far as mere growth li 
cemed; but heavy rain at tbe fleweriDgpi 
preventa the flower from reaching p0>^ 
US to quantity and quality of the powde 
which its value depends, and the r^ts ' 
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on the whole, been unsatisfactory. — Br J. 
Ste^rad Punjab Plants^ p. 217. See Hops. 

HUMLZ. Ar. Cicer arietinuni. Linn. 

UUX. Hind. A gold coin of the Soutli 
of India of about 5o gnios weight* 

HUN. The Tartan are in Enropean his- 
torj styled Hun and were known in ancient 



HUN. 

wlielm them. Hardy to an extreme, they 
could support rati<j;ue tind liuti'^cr; and 
never lost view of the object of all their ex- 
c ui"sions — pi under. 

It was to cheek the xoroods of these w»m 
like pastoral tribes, that the Great Wall of 
China was built. The y^enerals of the emperor 



times under the frcneral denomination of i Che-hwang-te having subdued the peo- 



Scythians. They consist of numerous tribes, 
wb wander about the plains of Central Asia 
ud live partly by bunting and partly by 



pie in the Houth, uothing more remained to 
be done than to snbdne these Tartars, or, 
at least, to put a stop to their inroads. 

plunder. The Huns, who afterwards appear- Some of the northern states had eventually 
edin the west, dated their empire IVoiu onu built a wall, to keep these unbidden guests 
flf the princes of the Heea dynasty. Iheii- 1 out of thpir territories. Che-liwang-te there- 
OMuiiiy was of great extent, situated on the fore resolved to erect the great wall, which 



ofShsD-se^ of which they possessed the ' commences at Lin-tedaoQ, in the western part 

western parts, and their posterity still in- of Shen-se, and terminates in the mountains of 
hibit a part of that ten itorv, the present Leuou-tunir, in the .^ea, a distance of more 
Bear Hi. They belonged to that extensive i than hlleeu hundred miles. It runs over 
t^liewhidi the ancients comprised nnder hiUs and riyers, throngh valleys and plains, 
tfae name of Scythians. The country they in- and is perhaps the most stupendous work 
liabited was so barren as to rfMider agricul- ever produced by human labour. Ho lined 
twe little available to the maintenance of it with fortresses, erected towers and battlc- 
^ Their indolent, pastoral habiis had for 1 ments, and built it so broad that six horse- 
them greater attractions than the constant men might ride abreast upon it- To lay 



t >:I of the Chinose peasant. Hunting is 



lie 



foundation in the sea, sevwal Tesselsy 



tr:eir chief amusement, and next to their loaded with ballast, were snnk, and upon 
^lerds, their principal means of subsistence, this the wall was erected. J']vcj_y third man in 
^^ttout the arts of civilized life, they are ; the empire w as required to work on it, un- 
der the direction of Hung- teen, 240 B. G. 
Some of the Hnns having acknowledged the 
supremacy of China, committed only occa- 
sional do[)rodations ; wliiU; others were fight- 
ing against their ncighbour.s, and therefore 



cnoj and blood-thirsty, desirons of conquest, 
^fi^ insatiable in rapine. Even the eastern 

iwviiiees of the Grecian colonics were often 
liioicsted by the savages who dwelt in the 
plains heyond the Uxus and Jaxartes. The 



"B'Mtt valour of the Persian heroes, Bustam | wanted leisure to turn their arms against 

«nd Agfcndiar, was signalized in the defence of 
"'eir country against the Afrasiabs of the 
^orib; and the invincible spirit of the .same 
wroorians resisted the victorious arms of 
' and Alexander. The Huns were not 
'J'e least amongst tho.se numerous hordes. 
Ihtir ruler<?. named Tanjou, gradually be- 



China. They finally resolved to turn 

their whole strength towards the west ; 
thi'v therefore directed their march towards 
the Wolga and Oxus, settled in tho steppes 
ea^t of the Otepian sea, where they were 
frequently involved in hostilities with Per- 
sia, but growing at length more civilized. 



jazae the conquerors and the sovereigns of a they became acquainted with the comforts 
•■nnidable empire. Their victorious arms 
*ere only bounded by the Eastern Ocean ; 

thinly-inhabited territories along the 

f^iiks of the Amoor acknowledged their 
J'fay: they conquered countries near the 



of a settled life. 

One division of their hordes directed 

their march towards tho north-west, and 
crossed the Imaus. Inured to tho dreadful 
cold of Siberia, they lost nothing of their 



•Hush and Imaos; nothing could stop them j natural ferocity ; but, unable to withstand 
^ the ioe-fields of the Arctic seas. Their the reiterated a1 



attacks of the Seen-pe (who 

ucipal strength was in their innumerable | with the Woo-Hisan form the Eastern Tar- 
tars) their implacable enemies, and of other 
tribes, tliey emigrated fai-tlier to the west. 
But the country had already been taken 
possession of by the Alani, a tribe equally 
fierce and brave with the Huns; but whose 
love of freedom was still greater, since they 
did not sutler slavery amongst them. Being 
descended from the Germanic and Sarmatian 
tribes, war was their priBoipal oocapation. 
A naked floiinetftr stuck in the ground was 
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^iivalr)', which appears to have been veiy 
*Wful in the use of the bow. Their march 
••a neither < checked by mountains nor tor- 
'fcts; th«y swam over the deepest rivers, and 
siirprised with rapid impetuosity the camps 
f^f their enemies. Against such hordes no 
"^'ilitary tactics, no fortiti cations, proved of 
avail They carried all before them with 
'*s«i8lible power, and never waited until a 
BUasrous army could be assembled to over- 
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Uie sole objecfc of their worsliip, the scalps of j these fonnd their way inio Saurashlra anJ 



their onomios formed the trappinufa of their 
hoi*ses, thej treated with contempt the warrior 
who pationtlj awaited a natural lingering 
death. Unwearied in war, and considering all 
nations aa their enemi^, they had spread 
terror and desolation over all the regions of 
the Caspian sea, but encountered on the 
Tanais, their masters, the Hons. Their king 
was slain, their nation dispersed, and the re- 
mainder of r his onoe lai^e nation fonnd an 
asylum in the inaccessible monntains of the 
CaucabUH. The torrent of this immense 
swarm of barbarians, increased by. the {ugU 
live Aloni, rnshod further towards the west 
with irresistible force. Thewtlie Huns A. D. 
372, mot tlic well disciplinod Ostrotroths, 
who sliuddered at their approach. These 
semi-barbarians vieiired the Hnns as the off- 
spring of witches and demons, who had jnst 
emorjred from the boundless deserts of Asia, 
in (>nl(>r to inundate and destroy the world. 

iliatilia or the white Iluns, was a tribe of 
Tartars who issued from the plains near the 
north wall of China, made themselres mas- 
ters of the country of Transoxania and anti- 
cipated the irruption of those Turkish tribes, 
who Rome years afterwards e.\pelled the Hia- 
tilla' from the lands that they had taken 
from the Sacee or Scythians. There is every 
j;yronti«l to conclude, that it was an army of 
the HiiiLilla that invaded Persia in the reign 
of Buhram-Gor : andthat it was to one of 
their kings that Firos fled. 

Hi is a valley and town in Central Asia,iWmi 



Afewar. It is on the oasteni hank of tbo Chura- 
bul, at the ancient Barelli, tiiat traditioo a.v 
signsaresidencetotheH'Mm; and one of tin 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
Sengar Chaori, is the mnn iMrjc hall ofth<> 
Hun prince, who is also doclarci^ i^) have U*n 
possessed of a lordship on the opposite baok, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth oentnry, the Hm 
ranst have possessed consequence, to crca 



the plaoe lio holds in the chronicle of tih> 
princes of Guzerat. Tlie race is not extiort 
One of the bards pointed out to Colonel ToJ 
the residence of some in a villaire on the 
estuary of the ]^Iyhie, though degraded and 
mi. ted with other classe,«5 There are ttro 
tribes in the Himalaya who have preserrul 
this designation. The one in Onari Ekar* 
sum, who call themselves zinnia; thesAer 
being the Limbu in Nepal and Sikkin, a 
large division f»f whom are called Hnn? — 
ToiVs-Jtajaslhan, Vol I, p. 109, liU. ^ 
H nn-d ea. 

HUNDA, near Attock, on the Indus, i 
marble slab obtained iiore, has an iuscri^ 
tion in Sanscrit mixf^d with Hindi, 
date the seventh or eighth century, probtbhr. 
or later. It is in tiie ]>cva Nsigari tiid 
mentions Deva^ the husband of ParbatL Tk 
ftcsh-eatincf Tnmshca (Turks) aiv m«i^ 
iiomtd.—Bcnq. An. Sor. Vol. VI . p. 879 

HUNDA PALE, a MaUibar and Casan 
tree, which grows to about 18 ivdhv in 
diameter, and 20 feet high. It is lotof 



which Lnsi^en supposes the Szn Tartars were ' much use except for its fruit which 
expelled by the Yuo-tchi or White Huns, T3. by the n;>iivos and by wild animala.— 
C. 150. The Szu Tartars he supposed to be Foresis. Mtihthm' ami Canara. 
the Sac» and the Tue-tchi to he the Tocha- 



ri. After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for 

a time, tlicy are stated by the Chinese to 
have been driven thence, also, by the Yenger, 
some years afterwards, and to have estab- 
lished themselves in Kipen, in which name 
Lassen recognises the Kophen valley in the 
Kobistan. The great Kirgbis horde is ad- 
jnconf (() Hi and Tarbngatai. Ttisnnderthe 



HUN DES, is the snow tract of the far- 
ther Himalaya. The Hunnia all ,drtoc 

tea and travel great distances living on i*. 
and * sattn,' the flour of a parched «rr>iii. 
The Hunnia only grow small p.-itciies of 
' Uwa ' a kind of barley, and obtain thnr 
other grains from the hill territories of Bn> 
tifih India. They kee]i three ycar.<» sitpflf 
of jT^in in store ; to ol)viate the stoppage 



dominion of China and exchanges large . of the roads. They are thorough barban- 



quantities of cattle on the frontier for silk 
goods.— G^ttielo^s Chinese HiMinry FoZ. 1, p. 
frmi 220 to 262. Mala)lin'8 HUtorif of Persia 
Vol T. p. 126. See Kabul p. 434. Kirghis. 

HUN or Hoon, amongst the Scythic 
tribes who have secured for themselves a 
niche with the thirty-six races of India, is 
the Hnn. At what period this race so well 
knt)wn liy its ravages and sottlomont. in Eu- 
rope, invaded India, we know not. D'Anville, 
quoting Cosroas, the traveller, informs us, 
that the white Hnn ooonpied the north of 
India; and it is most probable a oohmy of 
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ans. They are a nomade people, their vil- 
lages are more tents. See Ghu-kna, Qt^ 

tok, Sarkan, Shib chid, Zumpun. 

HUXDT HrvD. A Hill of Exchanire. 
HUN(;.ARI.\N. Seo India. Koros. 
HUNG 00. See Khyber, p. 517. 
HUNGRUNG, a district a^oimag liacfaik 
belonging to the raja of Bi.<i<'itun, its vil- 
larrp.s'lyijiiT from '.>,r,bo to 12,000 feot abor« 
the sea. Seo India, Marvul and Knnawar. 

HUNG SUA. Sans, a duck, goose, «r 
swan. Hangsa^Dnta. Saxs. &QialHHigw.s 
ducky or goose, and dnta, amenniger. 
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lirXlVA. See Shei'i). 
iiL'NKAIlA. Sans. Cappuris hnrn\l:i, 
HUNKATA J ULI. Ui^sc. Phyliauthus 
TiH9>Id«k 

IIUNXI. iriNT). Quercna unnnlatft. 

HUNNO.MAN, the Hindeo monkey-god. 
StT Hannm.'iu. 

JiLxXNU. Sing. Quick limo. 

HUNSRAJ. Hind. Aduuitam eapOluB 
reneris also A. lanulatnni, Bwrm, 8pr, See 
Ferns. 

IIT XTElt, Dr. Alexander, m. r> . a medi- 
cal otiicer of the Madras Array who founded 



HUHEE-HARA. 

HURAIiA. Can. four sorts of ihi.s seed 
arc ^rown in ^lysoro, viz., Maraharathi, 
ChitU^ Uurah^, JDoda Hurala, aud Turaka 
HnralA. They are called, in English, Lamp 
oil seeds. The second and third are lar^^idy 
exported to tiie adjacent oonntriea.— if.isr. o/ 
18:.7. 

HURALI. Can. Dolichos biih)rii8. 
HURBABAH. Ddk. Gfcer arietinnni. 
HURDA. also Har-Hara, also Hnna, 
>Tai:. Gomd.Hihd. Terminalia chebQla,My- 

robnlati. 

IIURDLMURDI. Pers. in Persia a term 



tbe first Sohool of Industrial Arts, seen in employed to designate all the trifling hnt ne- 
India. The Orststep he took, .about the | cessary artidee which travellers iliiig in 
vfar 1851, wa.s to appoint a committee of | small ba^s, and carry across the saddle on a 

journev. in order to have them at hand. 
HUkDOO 'r- HuND. Nauclca cordifolia.— 



persons interested in tiic arts and mannfae- 
taresof India, and with much dcvotiou and 
«Blf ■orifice, by the year 1871,hehadtaughti 
one or other branch of Art to upwards of two 
t^onsand youn;^ men, all of whom had found 
"^"adj employment. His snceess led to the 
formation of sevoml other Schools of Art in 
TiriooB parts of India. 

HUNTER, the hnnter race, who style 
themselves Bliowri, are known as Hirn Shi- 
tari and Hii n Pardi. 'i'hoy do not use the 
o'nii, but sivarc or net birds and quadrupeds. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W. l. l. n. a iJen- 
-il Civil Servant, Anthor of Rural life in 
Ut'!.f;il; C(»mparative Dictionary, of the 
^un-Arvan languacros of India, 

HUNTiNC LEOPARD, or Hunting 
CiieBta, Felis jubata. See Cheeta, Felis. 

HUNDFEE, one of the four principal 
■■hwuedan sects. 

HTTX['.^XII,(jj[jQ^gi2;Qji, Grewia panicu* 



HUSUMAK, Singh. Presbytes priamas. 

" ^imiudffi. 

HUXYA L? a ]dieaiant ? of the Himalayas. 

illXZA-XAf I ER, ai'e two adjoininif 
'wwiw and include u small tract of country 
®n the Qpper course of a largo feeder of the 
(ninit river, having an area of 1672 square 
^' J' Son Kailas or Gangri Rjintre, 
Akah. Pkks. Colocvurli. 

HUPPUNA KULGA MANYA^M, Kauv. 

on people of the salt- maker 'a caste who 
InfiaUies. — WtUon, 

HI R or HURA, Horo. Terminalia 
fiiebula. Myrobalan. 

HUR ! The battle shout of tin; Rajpoot. 

HURA CREPITANS. Linn. The sand box 
a middle sised tree of rapid growth, 
"^*'ve of tropical America. The trunk is 
Jrtnij^ly armed, the wood liorht and useless, 
rpe seeds are poisonous.— Af. E. J. li. Voigi. 

HURAEAH. Can. Paspaloin framenta- 



HURDOUR orHardaur, is the name given 
in Hindustan to the oblong monnds, raised in 
villages, and studded with flags, fbr the pnr- 

poso of averting epidemic diseases, and es- 
pecially the cholera morbns. It is called 
after Hnrdonl Lala, the son of Bnrsing Deo, 
from whom are desoraded the rajas of Dnt- 
tea. The natives have a firm persnasion 
that till' cholera broke Ont in lord ITastin^js' 
camp in consequence of beef having been 
killed for the European soldiers within the 
grove where repose the ashes of this Bun- 
delcond chief. So rapid has been the ex- 
tension of tiiis worship, that it now prevails 
throughout the Upper and Central Doab, a 
(<reat part of Rohilcund, and to the banks 
of the Sntlej. To the eastward, the wor> 
ship of IToolka Devi (the goddess olT vo- 
mitting) lias been prevalent since tiie same 
period. — YvV/Zo/ Snpp. Gloas. 

HURT) WAR. Tho chief towns on the 
banks of tho Ganges are Hurdwar, Bijnonr, 
Furrakkabnd, Cawnpore, Mirsapore, Be- 
nares, Giia/ipnr, Patna, Monghir, l^ha- 
^'ulpur, Jtiijinalial, Ranipur, and Pnbna. 
Kurdwar, situated on the riprht bnnk of 
the Gauges near Itoorkee, is a well known 
place of hindoo pilgrimago. Every twelfth 
year the *Eoomb' fistir, as it is called, 
assumes large proportions. The fair which 
was held in April 1867, was termed by the 
brahmins tho ' !Maha Kidar Koomb,' and, as 
it was supposed by many devotees to be tbe 
last Koomb of any magnitude which would 
be held at Hurdwar tho gatheriii'^ wns pro- 
portionately parent. Hurdwar, moans the gate 
of the Ganges from Dwara, a door. — Ann. 
Ind, Adm,, Vol. XII, p. 102. 

HUBEE-HARA. Saks, both words are 
derived from rhree, to take away^possibly tha 
source of the English word to harry, 
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HURIiE-PJiirA. Saks, biguilies belov- 



ed. 

HUREETUKEB. Beno. TcnninaliA che- 
billa. 

HUREE VALA. Sans, the last word is 
ihe imperative of vala, to speak. 

HUKFAREOiil. liisio. also Chelmeri, 1 
HiMD. Cicca distioba. | 

HURFEE. Abab. Bkno. Gcz. Himd 
Cress seed. See Hurif. 

HDR-GANJ. A came of Kbiva, 

HUR GOVINU. See ^ikli. 

HUR, Har, or bara, also ** bul." a plongh, 
Tbe ordinary plongh of India has neither 
coulter to cut the soil, nor mould-board to 
turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as tlie 
Hul is and wretched iu construction, it is 
admirably adapted to tbe ligbt Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under tbe able agri- 
culturists of India. The avera^^e produce of 
the province of Allahabad is lilty-six bushels 
of wheat to the English acre : the drill, which 
ha8 within tbe last eentaty been iutoo- 
duccd into British field busbandry, and bad, 
till latelv, in the Northern counties to combat 
many native prejudices, has been iu u.-^e in 
India from time immemorial. —L7/iu/ iSapji. 
Olnst. 

HURHURYA. Hind. Cleome viaooea ; 
Polanisia icoi^andra. — W. awl A. 

HU Itl. — PCasuavina nmricata. 

HURIAL. An animal of the goat or deer 
tribe inbabiting the Salt Range. 

HURIDA. BENti. also Huridra Savsc. 
Curcuma lonpa. Turmeric, from " bariti" 
Sansc. liffht yellow. 

HURIF. Au. Bekg. Guz. Hinu. Cress 
seed. Soo Hnrfee. 

• HUHIHAYA, Saks, from harit» ligbt yeU 

low, and hava, a horse. 
^ HURINHURA. Btx<j. llisn. Aglaiarobi- 
tioa, Amoora rohituka. 11". and A, 
HURT-KANKRA, Bbxo. Bry tbrina ovali- 

folia 

ill RI PURBAT, a peak in tbe mountain 
Tak h t- i- sol i ma u . 

HURL TUKI, BbNG. Tenuinalia citriua, 
Koosh. alao T. ohebnla. 

HURkU of Kanawar, Bbna acuminata, 
D. C. 

. IIURMAL. — ITiND. Harmala ratai Pega- 
num harmala, wild rue. 

HURMULI, See Pnrmnli. 

HUItXA, See Kattyawar. 

HURXA, Bknt,. Di K. Saplura Indicum. 

HURPOOJEE, or Harpuji. Amon^nst the 
agricultural races of India the wor- 
abip of the plough. Tbia takes place on tbe 
day wbicb closes the seascm of ploughing 
and sowinjj. It generally occurs in the 
mouth of Kaiik^ bat iu some places it oc 
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curs both after the Khoreef aud Rabbee 
sowing ; i. e. in tbe months of Sawnn and 
Katik. 'JPhe plough is washed and decorated 

with t^arlauds, and to \xao it, or leud it, after 
this day is deemed unlucky. The pi-acti^- 
reminds of the Fool-ploueh in Kuglaud,^ 
ceremony observed on the Monday after 
twelfth day, wbicb is therefore caM 
Plough • Monday ; on which occasion a 
plough adorned with ribands is carried 
about, aud the peasants meet together to 
feast themselves, as well as wish themaelfei 
a plentiful harvest from the great com sown 
(as they call Wheat aud Rye), as well as lo 
wish a God-speed to the plough, as soon as 
they begin to break the ground to sow 
barley and other com. — BrUiah'ApoOe, Vol 
II. No. 92 quoted iu Elliot Supp. Glose. 

HURPfiARURI,DoK. Phyllanthnalo^ 
folius. 

HURRof Kumaon, Terminalia chebuk. 
HURREBBAYL, Lit. a green creeper, or 
Shookrana. a mahomedan ceremony. 
HT^RREE-KE-PUTTUN, See Knaaver. 
HIIRREERA, Hi.nd. Cookery. 
HURRIA, Daudiu's niune for certain In- 
dian colubers, the scales or plates on tin 
base of whose tails are constantly simple, 
and those of the point doable.~£ii;. Oj^ 
See Reptiles. 
HURRIA-KADDU, Hisd. Calaba^b. 
HURBIALI, Dub Cynodon daetyba 
See Graminace®. 

HURRIA SUUK CHINA, Bmkg. SauJa 
lancetefolia. 

HURRICANES. 

Tufan, Aa. I Typhoon, !»•• 

Moo doing, Bvan. | Gird-bsd, Tsn. 

At tbe season of their oocarrenoe, from 

December to April, hurricanes form a irre:\t 
topic of interest and discussion in the ilau- 
ritius. The immediate cause of these at- 
mospherical phenomena has beoi suppo^ec 
to be a disturbance of the equilibrium in Uk^ 
air that takes place at the chang^e of tbit 
monsoons. This jieriod of strife lasts abon<. 
a mouth and then the hurricanes ru^ witlt 
terrific violenoe. Bedfield, Read, Capper, 
Thorn, Piddington, aud others have ex 
plained the laws by which they sapp':*- 
them to bo jjovenied and their hypothcfv 
is perfectly well kuowu aud uuderhtood h\ 
the Mauritians. The islands of 3fanritiaf 
Bourbon and Roderique, lie directly in tbei: 
ordinary tmck and if either of them happet 
to fall within the vortex of one of these bur 
ricaues the consequences to life and proper 
ty are terrible indeed. Of those who havt 
resided at Mauritius who have earnestly sIb 
died and discussed the laws wRich gorem 
these storms may be meaUoufid Dr. Thorn 
o 
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whose writiofrs are wel! known, Lieutenant 
Frrer-; of the Rovnl En^inoors,;niil Mr.Scd'^'O- 
rick. who pnblished a little work, whicli ho 
^ tailed, "The True Principle," and which has 
I feeoTBviewed by Dr. Thorn, «ud Ifwtlj, Mr. 
Bo»qaett, of the observatory at Mauritius, 
7ho translated into French Piddington*8 
flora book with annotations of his own and 
; who claimed to be able, by careful and con- 
lltut meteorological observations, to foro- 
|W1 tbe flnateDoe of hurricanes in the Indian 
•cean and to describe the course they will 
uke The chart in Piddington'a Horn book, 
aoTs that these cyclones never extend to 
northward of lU ' or I 2*^ south latitude 
h the nsridian of ManriHns. Therefore 
IbkIs leftring the Island lu the hnrricane 
V-n, for any part of India, should 
ter 10 the northward passing well to the 
»?s^i'vani of the Cargades, a most dan- 
us group, thna keeping a clear sea 
to the westward, that there may be 
bing in the way should it be desirable 
ran to the northward and westward, 
^ich would be the true course to take in 
Pxtf encoantering the southwestern or 
NWeatenqnadrants of a cyclone (of which 

tdie hnrricane season a vessel from Man r - 
i is in dani^or) and this course she 
^ald keep until she is sulficiently far north ■ 
pbe beyond its influence. Steamers of i 
pie bare snperior means of avrndtng these I 
^'rm as they have the power of steering ' 
^most judicious course to escape from | 
•"firsreatest fury. ' 

A.brricano means a tnrninjr storm of 
**i blowing with great violeuce, and shift- | 
^aweorleas suddenly, so as to blow { 
p or entirely ronnd the compass in a few ; 
■9^' The present Ktnte of our kiio\vlo(l<^c 
ptfn.>U) show that, for the AVesfc indie-*, llie 



HURA-NAT'HA. 

I The tyfoons and storms of the China 
Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appenr to 
he similar in character to the hurricane 
of the West Indies and the storms of the 
United States Coast, when prevailing 
in the same latitudes. A tyfoon which 
occurred in the China sea in 1831, affords 
probable grounds for connecting the hur- 
ricane at Manilla, Oct. 23-24, with that of 
Oct. 31 at Balasore, on the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

A tremendous hurricane with an in undat ion 
caused by a storm wave, occurred at Cut- 
tack anil around Calcutta on the 30th ISov. 
1831. A hurricane occurred at Coringa 
and Masnlipatam on the 28th October 
1800. One causing great loss occurred at 
(Bombay on the loth Juno 18 ^7, a destruc- 
tive one occurred at IJonihav on the 2nd 
November, 1864. A violent hurricane uc- 
cnrred at Rutnagherry on the I9th April 
1847. In the Bay of Bengal, the hurricanes 
usually occur at the changes of the mon- 
soons, in March, April and Mny and in Oc- 
tober, November and December. Fiildivglon'ii 
Late uf StormSf p. 524. Anieriean ExpedUiou 
to Japan, p. 137. See Gales, Monsoons. 

HURRIN-HARA. Hiso. Amoora rohi- 

tuka. W 3^ A. 

HURUIPHAL. Bexg. Cicca disticha L. 

HrUIlUK. Tkl. Sino. Tallow. 

HUllHUM PILLU. Tam. Cyuodon dac- 
tylon. 

HURRUND. See Khyber p. 515. 
HURSHMUX. Beno. Prasinm melis- 

si folium. 

IIURSING. Can. also Hursingar. Hind. 

Nyetanthes arbor tristis. 

HURTAIj, Persulphuret of Arsenic: 
Orpiment. There are two kinds, viz. Gob- 



k^oi8engal,andtheChiiiaSca, the wiudin hen hurtal, in yellow flakes, used m oil 

Kicsne has two motions, the one a turn- V'*'"? ' ^^^^ ^ ^ ^"^.l ^""^ 
«? or veering ronnd upon a centre, and the ''"^''^N iT'-^f^'"sb, crystallized, given 

t^'ra.strai-ht or curved motion forward, fakeers, in f.uni-ntion: one rutteo of it is 
M'-at it is both turning round and rolling 1 wrapped up in a leal ot .AluggJivbel," and 
|ward at the same tiiue. It appears also | «moked m a hookah : it is evident that the 
when it occurs on the North i»ide of I <^"^> ^ '^P®»°^^"^''''^«*'<'"«^^ 

Eqaatoritlnmsfrom the Bast, or the ■ o*^'"? ^!'^^^ yolatih/mg niost of the 

|ht haud, by the North, towards the AVe8t: «^f"'^-/" the httle inha ed often 

' makes the person senseless, salt i.s then given 
to restore the senses : thus employed, tabki 
hurtal is considered a most powerful aphro- 
disiac, it is also used in ointment: costs thrce 
rupees for one seer. — <}t'nl. MrJ. Top. p. 187. 

HURT^RA-nEdGADE. Hi.m.. The head- 
man of shepherds in Mysore ite , Wllsioii. 
11 L UA-GOURI Sans, from ilura (Shiva,) 
. i. c., against that of the hands of a | and Oonri, the light yellow. 
Hoassumed, then, that the hurricanes I HURULT. Can. Dolichos uniflorus. 
<be Bay of Bengal always follow this law. | HUKA-N AT UA. Sams From Uara, a 

633 



'contrary to the hands of a watcii ; and 
Itne Southern hemisphere, that, its motion 
contrary way, or with the hands of a 
^tch. Piddiogton's first memoir, with the 

'■i and diagrams, showed that this rule 
t I -ood for the storm of June IS:*)!* olfthe 
^'"t Heads : and that the wiiul was really 
P'lug iu great circles in a direction as des- 
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UUSHTNUGGUli. 



IT) JO. A toniporary union of the kiii?^ of 
Bceja[)oor, (rolconda, and Ahineduuj^ger, in 
1564, euabled them to subvert the empiKot 
Beejanugger wad radaoe the power of 
chief to that of a petty raja. A similar f»te 



UUiSAIN CiAN(iA. 

name of Sliivn, mul N:it'-ha Sans, a lord, 
— literally tlu' lord Shiva. 

UUHUNSEyA. SeeKush. 

HURUT, or harat. A Persian wheel for 
drawiii<^ water from a well. The word is a 

corruptiua of Kahat or Arhnt. Elliott Supp. a waited the portion of Ahmod, which con-ii<f- 

Gloss. ed of tl)e southern part of Bcr&r ; itsubwstfti 

HtJSAIN, a son of Ali. See Hasan, Khalif. svs a kiu'^doui only four gonerations, tod «ai 

HUSAIN-BIN-ALI>nL-YAIZ, snrnamcd , annexed to his dominions by the king oi 

Ka^hifi. He translated the fables of Bedpai Ahmednngger in the year 1574. ThcDecran 

from the Arabic of Ibii Makatia and nanicil was tlicrcli ire, at the tlic time wliou iisinvj- 
them Anwar-i-Sohaili, or the lights of sion was projected by the Alogals divided 



Canopus. 

HUSAINI. HiMD. 



among the sovereigns of Beojapoor, Ahnei 
A kind of grape, the | nngger and Oolconda. In the year 



large sweet kind that are packed in boxes, | when Akbar, t ho emperor of Delhi, foind 
and sent from Kabul in the cold season. himself master from t ho mountains of Pcrnii 

IIUSAIN GANGA. In A. \). 1347, four -and Tartary to tho con hues ot the [koa>\ 
years before the death of Mahommod Tagh- ! ho cast his eyes on the coutigaoos Uai 
lak, Hosun Ganga, an officer of high station | — Elphitutone^s India, II. App, Brify ^ 
intiie Deccan, headed a snccessful revolt J A''uv(»i. 

against Ins master, and established what JIUSBANDRY and silk weavinirweretli' 
is kuown as the Bahmanec dyrasty of the earliest of the arts cultivated by the Cbu*e«: 
Deccan, fixing his capital at Ooolbnrga. people; the former was iutrodttoedbf Sinn' 
UnsainGanga was the first independent maho> | nong, the immediate euc oe ooor of Fo-bi 
niedan king of the Deccan,and was an AfTghan | the nilk weaving by an empress, and toboiii"^ 
of the lowest mnk, a native of Delhi. He these benefactors the Chinese perform ancuii 
farmed a small spot of land belonging lo a . sacritices on their festival days. Huslmdr^i^ 
brahmin astrologer named Ganga, who was ( still highly honored and, anunally, at 
in favour with tiie king ; and having accident- j festival in honour of the spring, the empefur 
allv found a treasure in his field, lie had tlie i ploughs and rows a field. The Kgrptiin*. 
hoMol y to ^ive notice oi" it to his landloivr Persians and (tkh-Ics held Lraiucs iimi fo'** 
The astrologer was so much struck with iiih | vals mingled with religious cercuiuuies i< 
integrity that he exerted all his influence at • seed sowing, and in Enghuid, fomeHy, tkf 
court to advance his fortnncs. Husain thus { festival of Plough Monday was held. 



ro.se to a great station in the Deccan, where 
his merit marked him out among his ecpials 
to be their loader in their revolt. He had 
before assumed the name of Ganga, in grati- 
tnde to his benefactor; and now, from a si- 
milar motive, ailded that of Bahmaneo (brah- 
miri,) by which hi,s dynasty was afterwards 
distin<;uished. With the exlinetion of Ihe 



which the plough light was setup beioa- 
tlu? ima«rc of the patron sjiint of the 

HUSE, atransimreut fabric of -Mau '-i-of 
which theahirts of the coloured popalat^'^ 
are made. It is made from the fibnti ^ 
Musate.xl i lis. —OUphitnl. 

IIUSIUNGAIJAI). in Tj 22^ 45: N. 
and 77 ° 42, K iu Malwa, ou the leftbauikof 
the Netrbudda, 144 miles E. of Uhovii li^>' 



Bahmaneo ftimily, in 1512, sprang the sepa^ , , . 

ratemaliomeilan Lrovernments in tho Deccan, ^ ft. above the sea. Half of the prineipAlitf^ 

respect ively of Hetjapoor, Ahmodnugtjer, ; Hhoprd \v:is foiindetl on nsnrpat ions from 
Beiler, lUlidifxior, ami Goleonda. Mali Goods, who appear to liavc migrateii iu t"'^^ 
mood's nominal Bovereiguty histcd for thirty- | towai'ds the middle ot the l7thcej;tur/,aD 



seven years, during which the Deccance em> 
piro was divided intofive several kingdoms — 
that, of Reejapoor, or \'i/.iapoor, founded by 
Kusiif Aiial SIkiIi; that of AmeilMu<ri.T'r found- 



have made tliomselvea anprenM in the nUer 
the Nerbudda|, about Hnshangabad, in »pM 

of the exertions of Aurung7cb, untii 
At'ij^lian a. 1 venturer attacked and sul>i"^ 



cd by Ahmed 2s'i/.am iihairi, that of Bcrar, them, couvcrtiug some to maliomeilHii^' 
founded by Ahmcd'Ool-Mulk, thatof Goleonda { There are now several mahomedan Otm^i* 
founded by QutDl>-ool-Mnlk, their respective ' the possession of little fiefs on either li^l^* 

governors, and that of Ahmeilahad Heder, the Nerbudda. — Lnihum, 
founded by Ameer Hareed, who ivn-lered IIU.SHTN UGGU H, a town to the 
himseU niaster of the pcrsou and throne of ! of the Eusutyjto valley scpanited by ^'•''^ 
his mast'Or, and retained the provinces which | desert plain. The Hushtnuggur state i*"** 
bad not Ix en grasped by the other usurpers. ' narrow but fertile tract. It was f^>»" 
This revolution, after being several years in [ years the feudal domain of Dost Mahonie*^* 
progress, was consammatcd about tho year brother, saltan Mahomed. It deriros >^ 

0.34 
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HUSSUNZYE. IILZAUA. 

» 

name from eiVflit larcfp villaj^os, ' liaslit-naofar' 2,00' > H'^'litinnfmeii. Tho principfil liill \a 
burderiiig on tiiu Swat hver. — i^iv. <J. o/ , know a as the ' Black mountain' from its dark 
f. No. 11. I and gloomy aspect In the adjoining tract, 

HU8HTABPUEL, . ai tbis plaoe an^ in | within the Hnsara border, lies Western Tour* 
Kufjiraare patches of the Sal tree, hut the ! noulee, the fief of a chief politically depend- 
ent on tho Hritish. 

HIJSTI-SOONDA. Bbsg. Indian turn- 
sole, Tiaridium indtcum. 



tree here attains its western limit, and has 
not been scni across the Kavi. — Ecou, Frod 
pKiy., 1). r*37. 

HUSKS, on which the prodigal son do- 1 HUT. Thecironlar form of hut is the only 
«ired to appease his hunger, were tiie pods ' atyle of architecture adopted among all tho 

ol'lhe Ceratouia siliqna. trihea of Central Africa, and also among tho 

Araba of Upper Egypt; and althoagh iheso 
difTor more orlesa iu the form of the roof, no 
tribe has erer yet snffieiently adTanoed to 



flUSSAN YUSUF, of Lahore, is the sili- 
oeOwftilStDle of one of the Diatoniaceie. It 
iaof apjnunidal form with a convex base, 

:ind on ench triangular face is a prominent j constrnct a window. See Houses. 

rounded knot ; these mark in t^s arc not af- 
tt-cted hj acids, and remain al ter heatinu^ to 



lUTTK. (iEK. Uuts. 
aUT'HEKLE or Hafhile, one of the 
When heated in a reduction tube, ; Puchpeeree, or live noted saiuta of the lower 

orders of Hindustan. He is mid to be the 
sister's son of Ghazee Meean and licR buried 
:it n ihraicb, near the tomb of that celebrated 
martyr. 

HUTSKAOU, SiN.j. Black pepper. 
HUTSOO, a tributary to the Hahaauddy 

river Lat. 23 ^ 18', Ion. 82 = 32'. S., dowa 
into tho Mahanuddy, len2:th, 130 miles. 

HUTTIAM, Hind. Enodeudron anfraetuo- 
sum. Uuttiau ka Gund. Hind. Gum of 
Eriodendron anfractnosum. 

] I U W A . K V F . t he mother of li fo. 
HI'XdEK, HtN.:. Cocenlus villosua D.C. 
111. i'A-GKL' VA, Sajjs. tV*)m haya, a 
hor.se, and griva the back of the neck. 
HUYBR, BrN41. CoccnlusyillosttB, 
HUZAUA, a district in the extreme 
north-west atiujlo of tho Siiid Saui^nr doab, 
iHitween tho rivers Jiichini and Indus. It 
consists of a series of valley 8 encircled by 
amonff the most remarkable of 
which are the Doond and Suttee Hills (on a 
spur f)f which ran<;e the snnatnriam ot 



'^^m off a peculiar smell and combustible 

Er»s. showing that it isqnite in a fresh state, 
<Jtiierfme it appears somewhat viimlur t«» a 
l«sil. Hus.san Ynsuf i.s rolIoct^Ml in lakes 
H<1 ponds in the hills around 8n nagar, in 
Kashmir. It floats on the sni*faoe and is 
skimmed off and dried.— Poioe^r^ Hand- 
i-"k. p. 820. 

HL'SSKLUBAN. Pkrs. Sty rax benzoin. 

HUSSEIN, sheikh of the Alonin tribe, was 

Well known to all travellers who jonrneyed 
'•J Pctra and .Jerusalem l)v tli^ wrty ol" Akiil>a, 
»nJ generally to their (!osr. 'ritkiii<r Mdvantajre 
Wtlieir position, when they must either give 
ap seeing Petra or accede to his exorbitant 
Qtnands, he succeeded frequently in extor- 
'^i'? a far larirer sum than unilor ordinarv ' 
circttmstaii(.j,4i wf/uld l)e p;iid for flu- hire ot , 
He was sly, wily ami cininiu^, po.s.ses- j 
<«^ofxnat ttkill in arrau<^iiig a bar^in, but 
withhisown tribe he bore tii« reputation of 
"^'"g s coward, though very clever with his 

twnpoe. I Munee is built as nUo the Bhaugreo moun- 

HUSSE-UE-JAWI. Akab. Sty rax ben- tiiin, opposite to the lofty Mahaban, whica, 
''^'nj^I^ryatieier. | though rising on the other side of the Indus 

overtops the surronudintf ranges. The 
whole tract undulafes with ridijes. and out 
of a iioi izontal area of 2,500 square miles, 
scarcely mure than a tenth is level. The 
only p&in of any extent is that of Hasara 



HUSSUX AM. HrS.SKIX. sons of AH 
'^dorhis wifr K.itiinali, tim dan-jhrer of ]\ra- 
'«ifned. Botli Wert- ilestroyed, tiie. tornier by 
ytWif and the iutttr slain by a party of 
ezeed's soldiery. Hnssnn was buried at 

'<^^lina. They are regarded as martyrs, and | proper, iu which are situated the canton 

uriijn- the Moburrnm, ' M:u s<cr» ' or fuupr- | incut of Haroo Kote, and Hurreepore th« 
' odes are recltrd in tlit';r nanH's, with 
pathos SQch a^i lew can lisieu U.. without 
-v]) emotion. 

HUSSUNZYE. Between the extreme 
Tthern frontier of the Huzara district and 
« Indus tliere lies a somewhat nm-row strip 
ragged and monutaiuous teiriLory — thLs 
iabaUted by tiio Hasnmsye who therefore 
rell in Ois-Indaiiy that ia, on the left bauk 
tlM river. They cook! number, perhaps. 



tho 

capital. There is also the valley ot Puklee, 
the smaller one of Khaupnr, and the tract 
between the Indus and the far-'amed moun- 
tain of Gundgurh.. li. ami Q. of S. M. 21. 

HUZARA. about Herat, are enemies iu 
creed to Persia, and the whole country tij 
tho Indus is inhabited by rigid soonee 
mahomsdans. Still, with a tolerant policy 
that interfered not with their relijstoii, any 
power might overron and maintain the re* 



auaa 
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irwAiV TiiSAXG. p.t.t:xin.^ 

gion lyinc^ V)otw<'en India and IVrsin. TI;i»l HVA. .Sans. A nm-se, LI. Min, wbaMf 
Runjeet Sini,'', in llie «>ntspt of liis fMi-cer. 'itito? and tjAiov ha, appeai-s tu have Imi 
permitted ibe u):Jioutedau8 to pray aluud , a t^t-ui of tScythic origin i'or tbesuB^aad 
and kill eows, hemtght hare posMBsed bim- j the Mian Apollo it addiiad ts tbe 



Bslf of tb6 entire kincrdoni of Aliniinl Shah 
Dooranee. Paptivn Eif<l India Cabul and 
AffgkoiirUfan, p, 138. .See lluzuro 

HUZIZ-l-HINDl. Akai^. Micrautha, 
WaU. 

HUZRAT IMAJf a iowv ob ilia S. bnnk 

of the Oxus, prodncin^ good Bilk. 

HUZRAT SHAH, a Bame of Mowla 
AH. 

HUZRUT SHAH 13ABA, Faqr-ood Decii, 
6hinj ool Isrnr, a maliomedan aaiat. 

IIUZURESH, name of the translatiott of 
the Zeudnvesta into Felila,vi, a mixture of 
Semitic and Iranian, made in the time of the 
Saasanidee; Fehiavi was the language used 
hj the Sassanian dynasty.- — Mwium. Moat 
Midler. See Honover. 

HVEDK. Dan. Wheat. 

IIWA-KKA-TSZE. The Chinese crcle 



Hiol or Jiul of nort^hern nations is tlutti 
Saeranta. JlinI may be the Notlof 

Tod*9Haj, Vol. i. p. jW. 

HYAC^XTH, a mineral consisting 
silica and zirconia, transparent, and of &i 
colour. See Jari^oon ; Zurcou; Garoet 

HTACINTHnTA. SeeLedebam 

HTACINTHUS ORIfiU^'T.UJS, tlit wi 
knowa hyaeintk plaoto of Europe, m m 
esteemed fur their beavfcifal and oruumei 
appearance, tlK3y are grown both in bedsi 
in glasses ut water, the H. orientaVjsisoMH 
the mubt beautiful and fragrant : nauvc ml 
isisambnl; bnlbe of different species i 
easily procarable from Ghina.— SmMiAL J 

HY^NTXA, the name of a snb-ftaiW 
the Family Fehdw, of digitignule ▼ 
roua mammalia, disfein^wshed by '-"v^ 
their fore-legs longer than their hifld 



of sixty years is called Hwa-keaKt*^/.e. Tue 

Chinese year commences from the oonjnnction I by their roagb tongue, great and 
of tbesnn and moon, or from the nearest new j niolar, or rather ontting-and-oraslui^i 
moon, to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius, j projci-tincr eyes, largaaara, and a 

It has twelve lunar montl>s. some of twenty- ' glaadalar poach beneath the anns 
nine, some of thirty day.s. To adjust tin) In- ' S l-i 

nations with the course of the sun, they in- , ln«tao»,- j oa«iii«..- ; «oitn,-=3i 

aertw when neoeBsary, an intercalarT mowbh. ^ /. i i . . i i c 

j^. ^ . J. .J « ' f A 1 ilie fiilsc molar.*?, three al>ore ana loor 

Bay tf»d Bight are divided ^^t^^^-^ , low. are coiucal, Want, and very large, 
periods, each of two Ih)*"'-^^''^**?^' | npp;r flerii-tooA 

mv A^' TV^Vf- . r tubercle within and in front, bat if 

HWAN-Th, the creature af the empress , a ^ i m 

jT 1 J J • ij- i one has none, and presents onlTt»o 1 

and Lean ir-ke. ascended the throne in 14/. ' , . • * i i r .i >-,*.t 

Tb* l»ry^ iUi for wrenl nimi be«> rerj ■ ^ 

bad; and a drout^ht destroy ii^ tlie erop of 

l.S3,moretl»an 100,00u tHmilies of the province 
of Kechoo left their homes in search of a l)et- 
ter country. Gutzlujt's Clincsa liiatorij. Vol. 
I. p. 259. 

HWANG HAE, or the Yellow Season the 
eaeteoai^t of China, is bounded on the west 
. by the deep hi«^ht of the (-.ijist comf)reliended 
between the Yang-tsze-kiang ajid tlie Shau- 
iun^ promontory, and on the east by the 
ooast of Corea. It is mostly mnddy and of 
n yellow colour near th^ hind — f/ofrfr, 

'HWANG HO or Yellow River, on the 
east coast of China, is little inffvior to tiie 
Yang-tsze*keang river in mngnitmle. Its 
entrance is in about lat. 34^ 2' N, long 
1 19 o 51 £, but is Kttle known to Buropeane. 
— Horsh. 

HWANG-PI. Cms. Cookia pnnctatJi ? 

HVVAN THSANG. A Chinese pilgrim, . . 

into Afghanistan aud India in the 6tb Can- gray colour, witn tMierecse tawny m 
toiy who wrote a book entitled Si-in-Ki or neck and baok mauad, and Ofd i u s rj 
descriptions of the conntriea of the west. 3 ft. 6 in» to mot of 4dl» taO 17 socheii 
See Hi wan Thsang. prefers open coonlcy tad granaUy 

mo 



molar orgiinisation, and indeed iheW 
cranial structure, appears to bare 
formed with a view to the lirin<jing in* 
most araUabie action the formidable o 
instrnnjents which emtble the 

m 

break tlic haj-dest bones. In j?encni 
fhu iiyuiuas resemble dogs more ihtkU 
and Linuttns classed them mth the 
t« which they appear united b^ ths 
pictns of S. Africa. There 18 only 
species iit India, the stnped Hyene, ti 

IlyriMtH iriata, ZitntnerptM 

li. vulgaris, r>crna>'est. 



Tams. Hi:i». 

Hunthir. „ 

.lliirnk of IIURRIAKA. 
Lakhar-bo^har. 

N. India, RiKD. 

Lokra „ 

Lakiu-b:i<'")i. „ 



Naukru Hugh. 
nar-v:i_'h. 
Rera ot Ctsmil 
Kirba. Ci^ 

Korna-trun«lu. 



The striped hyena is of a pale y^M 
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HT l)£&ABAD. 

MttK tteden on tiw tide of a bill or 

iTiMTiiitftiu, or lurks aino!ic;jit ruins. K is 
<]ttite a Doctarnal animal, salljinf^ tbrih 
after d^rk and h anting for carcases, the 
iNMef "tf whkk it gnaws ooeasionaUj cateli- 
Off some prowjing dog or stray shtftp. It 
^renenJIy returns to its den befor© jRinnse. 
its call is verj unpleasant, ahuottt uueartblj, 
Thevoang; are ea^ily^ tamed aad show much 



Diarbikr in oumpany with liia ttucle, and 

after niaiiy difii(uiltie8 and danp^ers, found 
his way to Bedor, at which plnoe saltan Ma- 
homed Luskari Bahmani of iiuder and Gul- 
Wrgah then beld bis court. Ferishta, in bit 

history of the Bahmaui dynasty states tbat 

snlfaii Kuli, in the lirst inst«ncp, obtained 
employnu'iit at the Bahmaiii court as one of 



^ , ^ the Xurki ghuiain in personal attendance 

stiieuMiit to their keepcr.s or masters, i upon tbe king, bat thie appears 4o 4m denied 

Bttering socndB nor. unlike keniaii laagbter. j -by tbe author uf Towarikh-i-Qutub Shahi, 

J^rdoiis McMHtnaU nf India. ! who asserts that sult^in Kuli v/as from the 



HTA HYA.— ? Cow tree. 
AYALfiA TRIDKNTATA, Lai/t. of the 
of the B. Arehipekgo, has the power of 

cxnaidiog its keel appendices into the form 

^'t'larg'e oval semi-transparent leaves of a 
ligbt/jreew colour. — Colli iKpvmul. 



first eniployeil in a situation befitting his 
rank aud family and from his talents and 
coamge early rose to the command of Uie 
Buder armies, and the governmeut of the 
proviu<!e ofTplingana. On the (ieraderJ^;y 
of the Bahmani d>'nasty, during the latter 
ATAT^ All. life, said by juHhoniedttns to (>ar4 of the reign of Mahomed 11. when the 
luiTebesn created on the tenth day of Mo- ; fovemment had been virtnally nsaq>ed by 
'' "m. I the minister Kasim Burid,- snltan Kali aeiz- 

iiVAT QI'LUNDUR, or Baba-Boodttnor j ed the province of Telingana and some years 
8»wa.l3oo(iuu, n mahomedan saint. aft«rward.s, took the tttlo of Qutub shah, 

HY-CHY. Chin. Agar-agar Malat, a.i this latter event occurred in A. ID. 1520 or 
^pMiss of flsarine alga, ihe Facns teuait ; i thereabouts, and the Qntnb Shahi dynasty 
f>^xun in many of tho Malayau islands, aiid existed in Telingana under this name for a 
'"rasa considerable article of export to period of" nearly 200 years. The foHowing 
Ciiina by junks. It is csculer»t when boiled kingn of this house reigned botwoeu the 
te> j«lly, and is also uiacd by the Chinese as period of itu eHablisbmeoi and the sie^e 
^ 7«gslaUeglne and in their paintings. It I and capture of Goloondah by Aaruigxeb, in 
^bonndg en the coral shoals .in the vieini- ! A. D. 1687 : — 
■ ' Singapore but the finest kn»)wn in the : Sultan Kuli Qutub Shah - 
^rfBijielago is found on the coast of Billi- Junishid Qutnb Shah 

The chief c«nsumptiou of it by the Sheik SuUan Hull 
^hiBeaeis tnibe dreesiug and ghvzing of Ibrahim Kmtnb Shak 
'Wir cotton manafoctnres and the prepara- Abdul Muzutfer Sultan 
t'on of sacrifice paperand paintiu^js for their ^ Mahomed Kuli Qutub Shah 
t^njjileg. A small portion of the tinest part Sultan Mahomed Qutub Shah 
ttaometimei^ made into a hrm jelly which i Sultan Abdulah Qutub Shah 
• Q bebg oat np and preserved ia sycnp | Abdal Hossain Qatab Shak 
"lakei a deliev>ne sweetmeat. — Ortvwfwrd > The last named is commonly kno«wn by the 
^ic.page&. name of Thannah Shah. Another account 

HYDASPES or Jehlum, the modern describes the founder of this dynasty, Sultan 
was called Bedaspes or Hydaspes by Kuli as the sou of Omeej: K-ooli, a Toorkraan 
^ Oteeke, Behat is the modern abbaem- chief, wbo«laimed to be a lineal desoeiidanfc 
ition for the ancient Vitasta. of the ^phet Noak, tkyooghbis son Xs^et. 

HYDATINA. a genus of mollttscs. ■ Tie was born in the town of Hamodur, and 

HFDERABAD The present dvna.s+y, wlifMi a youtii acconipaiiied his paternal uncle 
iht Asof-Jahi, was preceded by the Qutub ttj Ludm and reached the towu of Beder, 
Bbshi dynasty of <Mcondab, and the follow- | then the seat of Govemmemt «f the BahmaBi 
ig itaiarks on have besn eztmeted from \ kings, about the close of the reign of saltan 
^ft Hsdikat'ool-Alum, a work compiled by i Mahomed Shah Lash karri Balimani, was af- 
^iber Alam, mini.stci- to the utzam Sikuuder torwards dignilied with tho titieof Qntub-ul- 
Sttkaa Kuli, the founder of the dy- I Malk i. e. * the i*ola«- star of the state ' to 



15^ 
1550 
1657 



1611-1626 
1626.167S 



it was attached as a jaghir the town of 
Goloondak and the surrounding villages. He 

was afterwards promoted to the command 
of all the troops in that, vicinity. On the 
decadence of the Bahmani power, Qutub'uU 
^inmsla Mbe (tf which tbat chief was head, ! Mulk threw off its control, iu 15 12, thougk 
'^saltan Kvli, to lave bis lilc, fled from I according to some historiana he did not as* 



ijuity, waa dssosBded from the cbiefs of the 
^konilu tribe of Kurds, and appears to 
^▼e been born near Diarbikr The tribe 
<^ which he belonged haviufj been subdued 
'J Mir Hossain — and subjected to the 
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HYDKKABAU. 
Pnine the title of au independent sovcivi^'n 
ior Koim- 3oar8 subssequetitl y, probably ubftii 
1620. The seat of government was estob- 
Hsheil at Ooloondah formerly Imown hy ih« 
Hinda name. The limits of the territory 
contained withiu his dominions are describ- 
ed by the author of the Hadiknt-ool-ulum, as 
fxicnding from Chandab in the north to the 
Oamatie, and from the aea ehore of Orissn, 



JfYDKK AH Afr 

1,(A»0 horse, culled the city iniafrnutrLTor hsl 
afterwards chan^red it to Hyderabad. Hy- 
derabad remained withuui walk till Mubua 
khan, snbadar of the Dekkan, 
tliera — he, luiwever, had not finuihttd' 
third, when he died, aud they were after- 
wards tiiiislif'd by Asof Jah. Sultaa Maho- 
nu'd Kuli. built the Char Minar, the Mecoi 
Mnsiid 10U8, and died iu 161 M 020, hia tomb 



Vizagapatam aud Masnlipatam toBeder nnd { bears this date; sacceeded bj his nepbev 
the Bijapoor territorit !? on the west 'J'he ' sultan Mahomed Qu(b Shah, who died in 
author declares thai Sultnn Kuli seeinL' that ' 1 tl-O-ltKlo, his tomb lioars this d»U€, bo- 
Saliau itlahumed Sliuh Lushkarri whk , tween it aud that pf sulrau AbduUa, is a 
much attaehed to his Tnrki slaves entered f tomb erected to liia wife Hjat Begam, who 
the band and was appointed to the chfirge of ' died in 1660-1077. The mnsjid iu its »• 
distributiuif the pay, <S:c.. to the nmhal. j mediate vici?iity was oiX'Cted by the fjrinoe:>< 
After a reign of ;^1 \ oars, 8ultau Kuli was Saltan Alxlulla, died in 1 G73- 1 0^3 ; sacceri- 
murdered by a Turki slave at Golconduh , ed by his £»on-in-lnw AIkIuI iioossein, com- 
at the instigation of his son Jnmshid, A. I)., ; monly called Tliannah Shah, and widi tliic 
1548, A. }I. 950. Be was mnrdered in thej individual the dynasty closed- 



mosque situated inside the town, and was in uttnckc-d (lolcondah, t«)ok the king prisoner 
the act of directing the inawons to bi enk c|i('u in I6rt7-1''92 and carried him to Aiimed- 
u door to escape u.Sbusi>inatiou, when the man ; uuggur where lie and Auruugzeb^ died, 
employed by his son stabbed him. He died ). NijEam-nl*lllnIk, was the first of the pre* 
ai the age of 90 years, and was succeeded ' sent dynasty. The territory whidi, aaade- 
by his Hon Yar Kuli .lumshid Khan, who pnty, ho ruled, whs lOO.d'jO sqaare miles ia 
had Jiiunlcrcd his elder brother Malik , are:j, aiid Ik* tinew aside his allegiance t<' 
(^.utb-uu'diu during their father's exibteuce. , tbe emperor of iJclhi. Asof Jah, Nisam-nl- 
SAsiin Bnrid beseiged Golcondah with a | Mulk, was a Tonmi noble, whoee name — 
large force, in aid of Ibrahim Quth Shnh, 
in which he failed, Ibrahim fled to Bijanug- 
gur 156G-l<o7, to H an Udj. and Jhumsliid 
died of cancer in ldo'-i-V57, having been 
guilty of great crimes — among others the 
osias^jination of his father and brother and 
tlu' death of many individuals ordered for 
execution iu moments of passion and f»nin : 
he is said to have lost the tip of his nose and 
a great part of his cheek by a sabre cnt in 
battle — ^tbis is related bv some of his father? 



Chin Kilich Khan. He ancceeded Dsood 

Khan in the government of tbe Deicbaa 
which his otfspriug still rule, as the Ai^^f 
J alii dynasty. Asof Jah was a distingstfi}- 
ed raler. After varions tutrig'nes dvitf^ 
the weak reigns of Fei'oksir and tbe Synds 
Mir Hussain Ali and Mir Abdullah, after 
the assassinati«)n of Feroksir in 1718, in 
reign ot Mahomed Shah, Asof Jah, in 17^i. 
when governor of GnzeitMi, reroited, otm^ 
ran Candesh, aud captured Asirghnr. He 



He was succeeded by his son Sheikh Saltan , was subseiiuently appointed vixir, but d 



Kuli, a boy of 10 years of age, wlio reigned 
lor a period of 7 years. The weakness of 
the government, and the oMitentions ex- 
isting between the reigning sorereign, and 

liis uncle, Dowlut Kuli, whose cause had 
been espoused bv .laydeo Hao, Tnijah of 
Warungul, induced Ibrahim to leave the 

Bifannggnr eonrt for Golcondah, which he ! ysars. His second son, Nasir Jnng, 
reached and succeeded in establishing him- ( ed the government, bnt Mnssafiar June 

self in lo57 and aft(M' a !fi<rn of 2;? ve.ii s lir- 
died in the year i ri80.;>8B, and lies biuML-d 
ui one of the u»mbs of Golcondah, — the two 
last figures, of the above date only are visible. 
He was succeeded by his sonSultanMahomed 



gusted with the vicions courses of the em- 
peror he returned to the Dekhan, defeated 
Mnbaras-nd-Dowlab and in 17d4, aslmV 
li.shed the Hyderabad kingdom near Gol- 
condah, where the Katab Shaki fiunily kad 
ruled. 

in 1748, Nizam-ul-Mulk died, aged M 



Kuli Qutub Shah. In ]a9t», in consequenc*? 
of the crowded state of the city, numbers 
died, and the seat of government, wjw re- 
moved to the banks of the Mnsa river. The 



grandson of Nizam-nl-Miilk, took the It-^i. 
declared himself snbadar of the Dekban, 
and joined Chunda iSaliib and JJupleix, »u<i 
iu 1749, fonght and won the battle of AnbcMir. 
Varions infcrignes occurred, in which Xasir 
Jnng formed friendships with the three 
Fathan cliieff*. of Cuddapah, Kumool aiid 
8avauore, but he was attacked by tho 
French before Giujie, when one of Aa 



shah who was much attached to a woman | than chiefs shot him. On this Mat:«i&r 
named BUagmutteei to whom he hud given ; Jnng was released frrai prison and 

6:i8 
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MLai), but lie was jxiisoned by lu» own 
■other aud Sullabut, Juiig succeeded. 
SilUwt Jang, alteraatoly combined with 



HYDERABAD. HYDEJUBAD. 

He joined Chunda Sahib and the i the g^reat mahommedaii |irinoipaliiie8 of KaU 

Krencii nnder Dnpleix bat he was assassi- | burgah, snbeequently split into the suboi-di- 
mtedbv t lie nabob of Kiiniool on his wny to : imte powers of Bijapur (tlie Adil Sbali), 
Hnierabad, iu 1751, when M. Bussy declined Ahinednaggar (Niziim Shah), of Golconda 
Siliabat Juug, the youngest uucle uf the ^ (C^utub Shah), Berar Ituad Sh&h) and uf 
'eoeiMd to be the^ Niitam of Araot. On | Beder (Birnd Shah), &o. The Hyderabad 
liiedmth of Nasir Jong, his eldest bi'oihcr tcrritoriea cotitaiu fonr distinct nations, 
'i 3n ud-bin was appointed subudar of the i the Canarese, Mahratta, Teliug and Gond, 

with numeroua fragnientiiry tribes, and 
many wandering houseless races. The Hj- 
denbad temtorj baa ai\ annual •meniie of 
•ad opposed Mr Bawy. Snllabut Jang was i Ba 1,65,00,000 or £1,050,000. Berar, now 
aecKsed in July ! 761. and was shortly Sifter | asaigned to the BriMsfa, belongs to the Nizam. 
a&NSKsinated bv his brother Ni/.am Ali. It has 17,3:>4 square miles, with a popnlation 

. in 1763, Nizam Ali, met the army of Ma- of 2,281,505. 

pnft Kao, Peshwa, under liaghoba, on in the tract lying between the Mysore, 
wliiiikt of the Qodaven', and M'as com- i Hyderabad and the Hahiatta conntry were 

{ktelv routed. seventl pet ty soversignties, such as that of the 

kS'cnnriur .Jnh, reigned till lS28 ; Nazir- nabob of lianLninapnlly a Syed family in 

•i-D'rtiuh IS JS till Asdf ud-i)owlah died l the east of the ('eded districts ; the Pathau 

Uk leaving an inlaut sou. I nabobs ut Kurnoui ou the right bank of the 

Its chief towns are Hyderabad, Secunder- • Tumbodrah river* further west^ the Bed^i 

Aoraugabad, Beder, MominaHad or chief of Gad waU the Habratta chief of Snn- 

Atiiixi Jp(rbi, Klliohpur, Waraugal, Oomrao- door one of the Ghorpara family ; the Kshe> 

^loa X.iiulcir. ' tria rajah Narapati of AnagTindah, the dcs- 

iAuraugabad, in L. 19° 53' N. and T;. 1')° cendent of the greiit king liania of Vijianag- 

rKiathe Dekkan, is a large but greatly gur, who was overthrown by the combina- 

fKajed city and a military station. The 1 Hon of the mahomedan kings of Goloondah, 

Leight of the station is l,885feet above Kalbui-gah, Bijapore and Ahmednujrgur, the 

KKbiy, at Colahah. It may now have Patlmti nabob oi" Shahnoor, the Ghorpara 

W 15,000 people. It has, several times, chieftains of Gunjnndergnrh and Akalkote, 

■Iwrt periods, been occupied b^ the pre- i and at Ghoorgooutaii and Beder bhoraporo 

^dfiittty. It has, in and near it^ sereral j the desoendents of that Beder soldier, Pid 

" of iuterent. The daughter of Aumng- , Nsek, to whom Anrungzeb granted a small 

)'i of shah Jahan, is bnried there ' territory in the Raichoro Doab, for the aid 

enpola, said to 7-csemb!e the Taj given at the siege of Bejapore. The Beder 

at Agm. It is of wiiite marble, in race have only these two small sovereignties, 

degant arabesques and flowers are and some of the race there are tall well made 

with great skill, and the doors are | robust men. The nisam of Hyderabad Ibr- 

mented with plates of xnetal, in which nishes a contingent of 8,01)0 men, in six rcgi* 

■ ^»re flowers and ornaments. Xenr the ments of Jufantrv, four of Cavalry, and four 

is a handsome njarble ball, ami bfitteries of Arliilery as established by the 

it a neglected garden. Aurungzeb treaty of 1798. 

at Boxa 25 miles distant, on an i v i i. c i ^ i caq 

_t-4 11- At ti •! .>al)ob sir halar Jnng, m ISoo, made 

f^ri.ed piatean overlookinir the valley of '^i .i j . i j 

#r,.„i„„ , i„, ® ^ ' changes in the admiui.suatjvemachmery and 

i. . WOT »m .t th. Shah Mutafar : I ^^^^^^ 21^'!"'^ 



"Juerabad, for revenue and judicial pur- j Linpfsoo^roor and Raichoor. 

ia arranged into i4 districts, grouped 5. Indoor, Mednck, Yel;,'undul and Siirapoor 

^0 divisions. The area is 95,337 srpiarc The tirst three commissioners on iiH. 1,600 

with a populat-iou of about 1 0,666,060. : a nmnth, aud last two on 1 ,000. 
nNiaua's territories oomprehend the seats I The people in the first two divisions speak 
*otDeof the greatest and most powerful I Marathi, the next two the Telugu and the last 
!'t .sovereignties of the Uekhan. Such are the Canarese districts of the nizam's ter- 
' ' iilyau iiio eapitai of the Western ritories. Each of the above fourteen District.** 
Wukya, and BijaJa Kay a dynasties ; Dcva* is presided over by a talookdar ou from 400 
"or Deoghur the capital of the Ya- ; to 600 Rupees a month, assisted bydepnty 
'Wvuigal that of the Kakaieya; and taluokdars, who control aud snperintend the 

i tiao 
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work (»f naibs or tabsildnrs of talookns. 
The coniniisHiouerg <;o on circuit witb- 
io their respective Jurisdictious daring 
eight mmiiha of the year, spending tbe i«e> 
mainin^ i'oar at 8OIII0 oentrHl locality. The 
('uminissioners commntiioate with th€ 
ininister thitnigh the Walpnzari or Civil 
Seoretariat. There is a soparHte dopuricnent 
0[ Polioe with » Saddur Mobtauiin or In- 
speotor GwMral. ImmediHtely under his 
orders ai-e placed five naib mohtntnim or 
deputy Inspt'otonj <jeneral to wluim the 
xiilab Mohiamim or the District Superin- 
tmdants are directly subordinate. Ebum dis- 
trict has its zillab engineer : there is a Con> 
fiervator of forests, And Chief inspeotor of 
the medieal department. 

The Hyderabad Assigned districts were, 
at f nt^ snbdivided into eaitaod wett*Berar. 
In December 1864, however, tbey wei'<e i^e* 
COMtrncted into the four districtn of Woon, 
Oomraofi, Akolnh aiid Maiker and in 18G8, | 
iho district of Bassim was formed 



HYDEUABAD. 



■ tlhar. 
Somavanslii Adhacy, 
TeUing. Madrnsi, Ladnom 
Baider, Awdhataii. Holiar 
Bliihitifj, Penlesiii, Bhat, 
Hfijam, Vatio, Loadsgr, 
Miilvi, Gopal, Itawyaney 
Miiur, i«abai, Dougra 
2,27.824 

musr 2.948 

Khakrob (Buogee) 543 

Kateek- 4,069 

243 



Diikhcioe, Gli'it- 
oley, hmadkoi, 
Baoose«, Tec- 
holcv, Garadev. 
Saveler, Devadej, 



Chamar. 
Varadey, Pard«- 

shi, Mural bey 
Dakhnee Pu- 
dam, Holar, Hin> 
diuitani, Cliumbar, 
Mochcc „ . . 

Mang, Mai-o- 
thej, V'ercday, 
"Bmait TeWg, 



19,172 



Lakkari. 

Kalaaiki 
Fira«tiee 
Bah iuni|ll«uM 

Pa$>»»e 

Kaikadi . . 
Aravia.. ...-«.. 

Berad 

Holar 

Jaloee 

Mongtey 

iladgi 



i 

u 
li 
2:4 

o 

11! 



I 



Total.... ..XHtUi 

Waoderiog trSw 



All of the Bheel race, who live tlongtke 
*^«,o»«* »»- w.^wv*. The ! •'citis of the Sautpoora range, »|>p«»*« 
AToage area of eaiA n 4^*00 aqaare miles, i ^^"^ embraced laahomodanism, th«igfc*^f 
but from the cireamstanoe that two ofMo not intermarry with the ptw Twho- 

medans, and tl>e list hhiHvs that there v« 
127 converts who wore not bora is ^ 
faith. 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly 
of very dnbions pretenders to the honor 0' 
Rajpoot descent. Mahraittas of no pwrtidu*' 
family usually call themselves tfaikoor' 
even a Koenbee will ooeaaioaallv try to ilr 
vnH himaelf thereby, while the PwWf^ 
Kayvth and other castes of mixed orip"*"" 
ETOod social Kiatns are constantly ittrt^^S 
the Kshatriya military order. The diiwa** 
is aleo datmed hj the rajaa of the Ssitf^n 
hilk, who assert that ttwj are rajpoots it 

■ life. 



the district.s are cut up by nnmerous 
xtangCR of hills, and in many parts are thinly 
inhabited, the share of the revenue contri* 
Imted bytbem is not in proportion to their 
aiae. The area of all cultivated land, 
in consequence of the very high prices of 
»11 agricultural produce, increased from 
a,670,4aO acres in 1863-4 to 4,030,900 in 
1864*5. The demand for landrtvenne in 
1863-4 was £854»4»8 and ia 1804-6 
^£381,602. 

Berar is permanently assigned by the 
nizam to the Government of India to meet 



treaty obligations, subject to the oondition , , , , 

that the surplus revenue shall be paid to ' pressed by the necessitves of mouutajn m 
Hyderabad. The jnovince is administered whereas they are Gond or Knrkoo elemea 
by two Coramissioiiers under the Kesideutof 
Hyderabad. As re-arran^d iu iS68 it con- 
tains 6 districts in 2 divisions. 

Of the towns, EI1i<hpoor is the largest, 
having a population of 27,782 souls ; Oomra- 
watie comes next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akote (in the 
Akolah district) having 14,006. The pro- 
portion between the sexes in all ages was 
48 3 females to 51-7 males 



by generations of highland chicftaioBhip- 

Under the heading Vaisya are all 
the oomraercinl classss of hind us, th« nortH- 
country Marwareo and A^^tirwalla, 
those who are known by the general t«ra 
Bunya, aud a few castes like the Kon** 
from the sonth, or the Lar, wha de ast 
to be well knows ont of Berar. . 

The sndra ca«te in Berar, as in VLpon, 
all eat tojrether, althoncrh ther do not «■ 



Berar as to creed and caste were : 



Jowg. . „. . 

Farseea. 

Mahomsdsas 
Brahiaint... 
Kahatriya... 
VaiBlva* — 



«03 
16 
75 

154,081 
49,848 
36^81 
28^18 



Sudra. 1.44 1. 27 1 

Out-cAstes 301,879 

AborigiDCB 163,059 

Hiadldo Seots... ...85,219 



The princifial divisions of the people of | termarry. The Konnbee and Malce cttfle*^ 

drink liquor moderately, and their wide** 
may always venarry if they <Aoest, ^^f^ 
ing tiie widows of Def>mnokhp, whespsfc^** 
caste prejndicos. The Koshtee, is « wrtncf 
caste. The Bunjara are cnmpai-atiTe^y 
namerous in Berar, tbenr occupation «s c** 
risrs is rapidly going, and dnrag their tm- 
sitional stage they give a good <Jy»J ^ 
troable to the police. Ifae i^hangto 



Total...Vd 1,565 



The Oat-osstes or Non-Aryans arethns de- 
tailed:-- 
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HTOERABAD. HYDfiR ALL . 

-fi*ep farmers, and the ITinker one of their J*' r Lule,p,'-i7 et Di'. VineenCs iron' 
dans, still hold much loiul on the border of ulnJiuH, p. o80. Pos/ttM'* Pt-rsonal Ohserva' 
the Nizam's ttTriiory. and was not long ago t'nm p. 27. Burner tSind, Mastou' i J<mme^»g 
notorious fur [>i>giia(;ity and rebellion. The Vid. T, p^62. 

AmN0 \m racmtlf been snpposed to beloag I HTIWR ALT, ww the son of Jstteb 
toawideljr sprtrul primitive tribe ; the Oar- 'Mabo»ed a nHtive of the Ponjftbb He wM 

icgeree^hve by the profession of conjnrin<^ jborn in 1702, and is said to have been -a ramoT 
away haflstornis. Any one who has watch- driver in his yf)T>th, but when \7 yeai*B of 
ed the medicine loau at work iias witnetssed age^be took service with the rajah of Mysore, 
aidie of pare .feticblim, poseiblj banded |m aome bumble capacity as* aolcKer,lMit bo 
down from the Pre- Aryan races and their 'rose in rank and g'l-aduaDy assnned powor 
Mrliest Htuipies. The Vidoor and Krishna- i antil, in 1 749, he put the mj:ih aside and 
pakshee are T I iH same ; they are descendants in 1761, he usur|)ed t)io (rovorntnent, and 
of brahmins by women of inferior caste, and ;80€m after conquered Bednore und extended 
Kmlmapiiiabao is only an astronomical jbia domiDtons to the aea. Hyder Ali was 
witephor for describing a haU'breed, the | Bererely coriied hy tbe Mahraitas and then 
torrii mcarn'ni,' Utemlly dark-fortnight" and entered into an alliance with Nixam-Ali and 
rcl'erriiig to the lialf darkened orb of tlie attacked the British, but the allie8 were de- 
>Kioii. Ail the sad ras of this partof India are .fcated at Changama in Aognst 1767, and 
tifTaraaian origin. TbeMhar faaTO been again at Trinomalee. Tbe war contiiraed, 
taken to be the 8ame with tlie Dher, STery ibowever, and Hyder Ali in March 1769 ar- 
BsefuF and lU'tive tribe. Tlit< Mang- appear rived within ten miles of Madi*as, but 
to be the lowest in the social scale of all. on the 4th April a treaty was conclnd- 
Tbe paucity of the Khakrob or Bhangee, ed. Hyder Ali conqueroti Goorg iu 1772. 
who are ao nnmeroas in Nortbem India» is ! In 1 773 and 1 774, be reoorered all tbo terri- 
»»erioD8 sanitui-y difficulty. The Kaikaree turies whiob the Mahrattas liad seized. In 
»re a tribe forinorly well known for their 1775, he captured Bellary, from Bassalnt 
'IbieTing habits. Of the aborigines, the Gond, [jung^. In 1776, he extinguished the powor 
Kwkoo, and Bheel are the only codipletely of Moi-ari Hao and the independence of Sa- 
FMrred specimens of tribes. The two nmore and in 1 779, be aoneaed all tbo 
first retain their langnnges, while tbe Bheel - donainions of tbe Kabob of Cnddapab. In 
^ncnie seems to have l)(*(;ome extinct very Jaly 17^0 }je invatled the Cai-nutie, laid 
recently, in I{er;ir. its disu.«»e being probably | siege to Arcot, and on the l*,»tlj September 
ttpedited by their general conversion to j 1 780 totally destroyed the force of ColoneJ 
■•bomedanisro. Tbe Ramoeee, a predatory BailKe. 8tr Kyre Cools arriTod tram CaU 
^•peak Telujrn in their families, and are cntta on the dtb NoTomber 178), while 
donbtless from Telinganah. The onginnl Hyder wa.s snrronnding five forts, Coot«, 
PordiiaQ among the Gond answered to the captured Carungally, overthrew Hyder's 

among the biudu», but 
^ve settled in the plains as 



•fOODd. 

HYDKRABAn 



t many seem to | forces in a general battle at Porto-Novo, on 
a separate daes i the Jst July 1781, on wbicb Hyd<*r's in^ 

j vestment of Tnchino^K>ly and that of Wan- 
in Sind, formerly the i de wnsh by his son Tippo»>, were almndoned. 
niahomedan cnpit:il of the country, is four • Cot»tc met Hyder at Pollilore, but again On 
tiileaon the lett bank of the river InduH. : rhe 27th September 1781, at Sholingur, 
It was bnilt by the Kalora dynasty who ! Conte completely defeated Hyder and com* 
•''Pccded that of (he Talpnr i-acre. Hydem- pelled him to raise the hioge of Vellore. 
f^fl is advantngt'nn>ly situated in the e.xtre- i Hyder Ali died ox\ iho 7th December 1782. 
niity of a ridge ot limestone hills. It is 130 ! Hia death took place in camp near Arcot, 
nitea from the sea and in the time of the | but was concealed nntil his son Tippoo could 
Aruifs, in 1828 contained a population of I arrive. At hn fatbw's demise at tbe close 
-'',000. Tbo town of Hyderabad is built on of a virtual reign of thirty year?, the army 



^ low calcarpons elevation, stretching at first 
Qorth and sonth, the direction of the build- 
ings, and tbeu sweeping round towards tbe 
river. 

The ancient name of Hyderabad was ISe- 
or Nirnn, and Abulfeda says, was al- 
moflt equi-distaut, between Dabul (Dewul or 
T^tta) and Mansoora, Sehwan, or Minagara, 
latitude of wbidit is 26'' 11'.— fi<»nsr« 



^oyofe, p. 169. Edaireiasemtns tur Itt Carle 



consisted »f a hundred thonsand well train- 
ed men, with about five millions sterling 
of money in the treasury. Tinpoo, at first 
bnrable, grew arrogant. He mvaded Tra- 
vancore in 1701, but was attacked and de- 
feated by the Mahratta Peshwa, the Hy- 
dtrabad State and the British in 1792. By 
the resulting treaty of 1 792, Tippoo agreed to 
cede one half of Mysora to England, to pay 
a large indemnity and to give np to Lord 
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UVDNOCWKPUS. 



HVmiAULK" CKMENT. 



Cornw.allia his two eUlost sons ns liostaijps infofjunients. Micv nre l>ji;tlen up with clarifiH 
for Ilia future conduct. Tliey wore roinoveJ butter into :) sofr nm^s, and in this sut*^ 
to VeUoi*e, but, in 1806, pusKibly incited by i applied thrico a day to tbe pnruiad'ecW 
or ihrongh them, the native soldiers of that I Both. Voipt. 86. 

gamson, molted and inaMaered the Ea- HYDXbCABPUS VENENATA, (ksts. 
ropean garrison. After the suppression of Syn of H yduocarpus inebi ians. — V'<i/i.'. 
this, they were removed to Hussjipuglah , liYUHA. The Tauric niul llviira t'^es, 
near Calcutta. la l7i>B, Ti|jpoo again began ! with which Jiuiuu had to contend beiure he 
intrignes, but this time with France, which I obtained the fleeoe of Aries, are the synboli 
brought on another war, and Tippoo fell at of the snn-god, both of the ( r:in<;cB andthfi 
the siej^e and storm ^?erinprnpatam by the 
Rriti-sh in 1799, and whiU; a portion of tlie 

country wtis left to the son of C'lium Kaj, the j chI, aa the names alone of tlie 'Argha- 
remaittder wns portioned amoQgst the Bri- | Nat'h,' sous of Apollo, Mars, Merearj, Sol, 
tish, the MiilirattaH and the Hvd«*mb«d State. | Arcus or Argus, Jupiter, Bacohn5, &c., («Df- 
Hyder Ali was not cruel without necessity ; ficieutly testify, whose voyasfc is euti ' 
but, on the other hand, not. merciful, if cele'<tial. — Tod't Rajcisllian, Vol. i, p. 
cruelty could iu the least ius.sist hiui. lie 
entertained an implacable enmity and hatred 
towards the British. Hyder Ali formed a 
great tank in MyHovv.'-J^joriififrnin, Jirifinh 
Ewpire, in the FiUtit, p. l6t>. liovell Thnrloiv^ 
p. 132. MallesoHH French in huUu. 



Nile J this fahio h:us occupied almost every 
pen of antiquity, but is elearlv :istrouomi- 



See Krishna. 

HYDRANGEA, is a welUkoown gnu 
of Kardy shrabs, of which one speeia i* 

commonly cultivated for tlie sake of i« 
befintiful flowers. This plant w a native 



biunue the capsule bears to a cup. ^ 
I dowers are of various simdes of roMffhv* 



,» » «. .<...^»<.< ^...»»«. . I China and Japan : it wiM originally oljserv- 
HYDNOCARPUS,<a genus of plants, be- 1 ed in the gardens df Canton by Uamo. 

longing to the Natural Order Pan^naceao in who took it for a primrose^ and called it 

which are two species, H. inebi ians and H. Primula mutabilis. It wa<» next met witli 
odoratns. Dr. Hooker saN^s, one of this ^re- l)y Commerson, a French traveller, wki 
nus, the "Took," grows in the Teesta valley muned it Hortensia, iu compliment to Ma- 
in Sikkim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, dame Hortenas Lepleante. H. bortBstf. 

with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk: called Guelder K>se, fro?n liydor, wttw. 

it.s fruit is as larire as an oran<;e, and is used andaLT'^'iou, a vessel, in allusion to sotu«(*f 
to poisoTi tisli, while tVom tlu* s('«Mis an oil is tliespecirs <rro\viji'j Jn watt-r, andtherewm- 
expressed. — Hooker Him, Jounmlf Vol. 11 
p. 7. 

HTDNOCABPUS INBBRIANS, VahL | Propagation mavbe effected by cnttiac 
H.venensia, (7<niN«r. .layers. The soil' most desired bv t\w 

Kowire, M.vnit ] ">ralc(ii Ion, S'inc.h 

Moratti, 'M\r,KU.. j .Marra vattny TaM 

A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the \ 

banks of rivers, up to an elevation of 2,0UO j uvnw i vr^ u' a tuit v u u itr n 
feet, also in Malabar, in Tinnevelly, and HYDHANGhA rHlMiKKtrll 
Travancore. It is a comnwrn tree on the west Amatsja, Javan. | TcaofHeavea. Cvg. 

coast, not so in the Coinibatore jnn<jfles. The ' Tti use. in .Tavn. as a tea. 
tree is hardly found in the liumbay nor- IIY Dll A IUjVRyE, of Carolina, these leavp 
them jungles on the coast ; mure frequently ; the drying pools and seek the nearest vratei; 
in those south of the Savitree river. Tlie < in a straight line, though at a oooslderable 
wood is not u.sed for any purpose. The seeds ' distance. 

of tho fruit aftord an oil. Flowers small, IfYDRAOTFS. R.-e Kbetri. Piiniih 
white. Fruit used for poisoning tislu—The i HYURAllGYIil lilCliOLOlllULM.Ur. 

tbortay oil of Cauara, called also Neeradi> I Corrosive sublimate. 

nootoo oil a very vainable vegetable solid oil, | HTDRAROYRI ?ISnLPfiURRTU)t 
isfirom this tree. It is of the consistence of! L.\t. Cinnabar. 



ayers. 

ilrauifea is a i)lr)ek earth, nii.xed 
rotted leaf mould, and a small 
sand. It requires moisture, and a wa^J^ 

water should be freelv i^iven to it. 



with 

portios 1^ 



ordinary hard salt butter and is used as a 
remedy in scabies and ulcers of the feet. 
Thwaiie^, Vrs. VoitiU Gibsoti and Wight, 

HTDNOCARPtJS ODORATU& LindUy, 
Gynoostdia odorala Boss. Chaoolmoogia 

odorata KoxB 
Cliaulmoof^raBENG Hind. Piturkurra Bkno. Hivd. 

A tree of As.sam, Silhet, seeds used in tho , - - 
cure of cutaneous disorders. Vreed from their ' shells. 

042 



HyDRARCYRTTM Lxt. Mercnrr. 
HYDRASTIS CANADEXSIS. or C»nv 
diati yellow root, a valuable i>ittw tonic, so" 
useful yellow dva-stnff. 

HYDRATE T)E SOUDE. Fr. Soda 
HYDRAULIC CEMIONT. The finer 
kinds of lime aud cemeat on tlie 
of the Peninsula of India are made fro" 
A piece of ground about 
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HTDRID^. 

feet square ii laid down eren and floor- 
ed over with clay : nn nprij^bt pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a shoet str(!tched 
«at with back staya spread between the 
poles wbicb are steadied with strings. On 
thi floor a bed of sLells and rice-cliaff aUer- 
natelj, about ton inches tliick niid ci'_^lit foot 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some iinnvood 
is placed along tlie windward side of this, 
sod wfaen the sea breece.sets in the wood Is 
kindled. As the heat extends to leeward, 
and the shells become calcined, the linio- ! 
burners draw off tlic fovo parts of them with 
a stick, and so soon as they liave cooled on 
^ he floor snffioiently to allow them to he 
liaudled, they are placed in n scoop bnsket 
^ind the dirt and epidermis winnowed from 
them. The shells, now white and pearly, 
«» next thrown into a fimall sized vat par- 
tiallj filled with water : here they for some 
time boil from the efiects of the heat and 
f'akinjT. The whole in a short iinio settles 
down into a fine semi-fluid mass, which is 
**kea out and slightly dried, and is now 
; idy for use. A good hydraulic cement is 
! rniod of the bine clay of Madras, and shell 
'i"''C. Ijitumcn or asphaltc Fcems to have 
i*en emplf)ved in Jiabj'lon, as a cement. , 
HYDlilWE, the Sea Snakes, venomous 
ptiles which appear to lire on sea-weed, 
riicv lay their eggs on the shore and coil 
tHctiiscivcR np on the sand. Tliey arc found 
•it sea all along the const, witliin sfmndings, 
™d their appearance always marks the ap- 
• Qflk to land. They are often thrown 
•'>horc by the surf and they arc occasionally 
arriedup rivers by the tide, but they can- 
^'ot lire in frosh-water. h'ishermen greatly 
^^i^sd thc8t> snakes. Tlic toliowing genera 
ind Species occnr in the south and east of 
Asia 

P«lami8 bicolor, Pacivjc ocean. 

» omata, Bobneo. 
Upemi« enHns, Madmas. 

., hanlwickii, Boiinfo. 
Atoria belobori '' Gitinea. 

» omata, Indian, S«a9. • 

Micrr-coplialophis gfsoilifl, kadelnn- 

gam, of MAORAf!. 

Knbjdrina Bon^lonms, Maobas. 

., vnlakrulvcri, „ 
Ujdrophis obscui-a, tho shooier bud, „ 

lindsayii, Criwa. 
raKclata, Indian oCBAN, 

nigrociiicto, tho korril, Bengal. 
„ doliata, tho black headed 

kern!. AnsTnAT.iA. 
rabcincia, Shaw'a ciiittal, iMDiAiN ockan. 
mbfaDTla, the chittnl, Chih a ahv Iw 

dian ocean. 
„ montalis the palo chittul, Ind. ockan. 
,. ooellata, the eyed chittnl, AutTBAtiAN SKAB 

ppi'-.Tlis, tlif' shidflil, IxniAN OCSAW. 

-,. subannulau, tho ringed sea snako, IJiDia. 
, aspera, tho rongh sea ssake* SiMOArota. 



HTDROCECARACEkE. 
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riydropli is o.'iM-iilosreug^Uie bintsh 
ChituUa inornota, 

„ fh«etttta, 
Kerili.i Jurdonii. thokcrih'a, 
llydnis uiyor, tho sea snake, 
„ annnlatns, the ringed 

soa Bnakv% 
Tomogaater ejdonxii. 
Stcphaaohydm ftisoa. Juke's b, 

trophis, 
Chcrsydrns annulatus, 

„ pranulata, the ehersjdms, 
Acrncliordna javairfsns, 
£rpetODina. 

Erpeton tentacnias, the ur]x. ton. 
Corbems ciuoreoa, the kaxoo bokadam, 

t, acatus, 

„ ttnleolor, 

.. nustrn!is, 
Ilomalopsia buccata, 
Hardvriokii, 
Phytolopsis punctata, 
Tropidonhis schistosas, tho chittce, 
Myron Riehardsonii, . 

,, trivittntus. 
Uypsirhina nlumbca, 
„ Hardwiekn, 

A or the Ular Acr, 
biliricata, 
Ghinensis, 
.. Bonpftii, 
ForUoaia Icucobah'a, 

„ naioolor, 
. Kacliria Indica. 
Miralia altcrnans, 
Xenodermns Javaniens, tho Gonionote, 

— Eng. Cyc. 
HTDBILLA. YEBTIOILLATA. 



snakeiBENGAi. 

IHDIAK OCJiAN., 



» 
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Madras. 
India, austbalia. 

SlXCiATORF 

Indian ocean. 

lypo* 
Dabnut mlands. 

Madras. 



Java. 



India. 

BoBNBO. 
PaiLIPPINBS. 

Avbtralia. 
Java. 
India . 

Ceilon. 
avstkat.ia. 

India. 

BoBNbO. 

Pbnano. 
Borneo. 
China. 
China. 
Cbima. 
Timor. 

BOBNBO. 

. India. 
Java. 



Knrelee, 

Jala. 



HiNm I Jhaogh, 
Pawj. I Ponachu, 



IS 



Rojtb. 

Pan J. 
Tel. 

used 



This, with f»thor aquatic plants 
by the sup^ar refiners of 8aharanpore for 
cuveriug the surface of sugar, in order to 
allow the slow percohition of water when 
rcHnin^ it. It is common in water in parts 
of the Punjnh plains up to Peshawar. It is 
used east of Sutlej, for refining sugar, but 
at Maltan, west uf that river, it is not oh. 
tainable.— 2^r. /. Stewart Punj, Planfi, p. 34 1 . 

HYDBOCHARACE^. A natai«1 order 
of floating or water plants of whioh six ge- 
nera with eleven sperios occur in tho Bast 
Indies, viz., 4 species of Ottalia, 3 of Valli- 
sneria, 1 of Hydrilla, 1 of Blyxa, 1 ofiilnhnlns 
and 1 of Hydrochans. Hydrilla verticil- 
lata, along with similar plants is employed 
by the sugar refiners of Sahamnpoor and 
Bcrhampoor for covering tho snrfacoof their 
sugars, as clay is used in the W. Indies, to 
permit tho slow percolation of water. Kn> 
halns aooroidea has a snlphnreons smell. Its 
fruit is eatable, raw, boiled or roasted, if 
boiled tho nnt.s ncqnire tho ta^»to of boiird 
chesuuts. The natives of tho Moluccas 
make nets of the tongh threads, which re- 
main after tho putrifiml leayes, these nets are 
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HYDBOCyANlC ACIU. 

said io be very durable in sea water. The 
following are the genera and species : 

HjfiiriUa verUeUkUa. Linn. 

Scrpicula Ycrticillata, LlNN. fll. RoXB. 
VaUisiieria TerticiilatOi » 
Udoia vertioillata, SratKo. 
HoMonSa lerrata, Willd. 

Grows in most parts of India. 
VaUiittena spindist L. 

V. spiraloidei, BozB. | V. Jacquiniana, SPSmo. 
A plant of Europe and America. 

VdUitMna phifsicwn^ Juss. 
A plant of Gocbin China. 

BooUa coTcUUa, Walu 

A plant of Promo and Taong-Dong. 
Jili/xa udandra, lliCH, grows all over India. 

Uiihah'.s acoi'oidcsj LiNN. 
Acorua raarinus, Rl'MPII. | Stratiotcs acuioiiIos,LiNN. 
Grows in the Concans and Moiuccaa. 
Oitelia alisinoidcs, Vers. 

StratioteB aliamoides, Li.sn. 
HynmoChaea ludlblia, Balis. 
Davaaoniam Indicum, Willdk. 

alismoidcs, R. Bn. 

The Panec-kola of Bengal, grows in most 
parts of India. 
HYBBOCHBIiIDONINDICAor'Stema 

lenooparica, the * Whiskred Tern, oocors in 
Snxope, Asia, Africa, Malay oonntries; and 

Tcry common in India. 

HYDROCHLORATE D'AMMONIAC. 
Fk. UjdrocUlorate of Ammonia. 

HYDROOOTYLB ROTUNDIFOLIA. 
Wall. Syu, of llydrocotilo Asiatica.— Immi* 

HYDKOCOTYliE ASLVTIC A. Linn. 

Hydioootyle roiaiuUfialia, Wall. 

Tbalkuri, Beno. | ITeon-gotu koUk, Bingh. 

Asiatic Pennywort, Exu. Vullari kire, Tam. 
Indlaa » n I Muuduka brammi, TsL. 

Thicklcavcd „ „ | Bokkuda; Piuna ye- 

Kodagam, Maleal. ! laki chettu, „ 
Unndaka pami, Sam. I Babbasai Elaka or 

i iUika chavi kara, „ 

A small herbaceons creeping plant with 
little purplish i-ed flowers, a native of Africa 
and America, and grows all over southern 
Asia, in mokt shMy places. It has long 
been maployed in m^icine, and its virtue in 
leprosy nas been latterly again much lauded. 
An infusion of the toasted leaves in con- 
junction with vendeum is given to children 
in fever.— 12. Broion, Ain9lie*$ Mat. Med. 
p. 126. 

HYDROCOTYLE BOTUITDIFOLIA, 
WnU, Syn. of H. Asiatica. 

HYDROCHLORIC-ACID. Ninmk ka 
tezab. Is made similarly to nitric acid, 
6ul)stituting common salt for the nitre. 

HYDftOCYAlTIC ACID. PrnsBiciiotd. 
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IIYDROPHIS. 

HYDROLEA ZEYLAKICA. Va}d. 
Nam rcylauica, Linn. | Sterisaquatica Biw. 

A herbaceous plant, grows in water and 
marshy ground in the East ludies. Ilia 
leaves beaten into' a pulp and applied ts I 
ponltioe are deemed useful in cleaoiiig and 
healing ill conditioned ulcers iu which ma-- 
gotB have formed.— Liiwi. FL Med^ p. 
0*ShaU'il<i>rssi/. }\ 507. 

HYliUOi^UAblANUS, a genns of tti 
Snb-family Parriuee, vis., 

Sub'fam. Parriute, 2 gen. 2 sp. m, He 
topodius; 1 llydropha-siauus. 

Fam. GruidjB, 1 gen. 1 sub-gen. 3 sa 
viz., 2 Grus. 1 Anthropoidea. [ 
HYDROPHlD-aj), a fiunily of serpeats, 

viz. : I 

Enhydrina Bongaleusis, Gray. Sandheadi. | 
UydrouUis Krarilis, Shaw. Saudheada. 

jenlonii, Gray. (Uydi-ua» C:int). Jlcrs^i 
nigrocinota, Dcuid. 

carta, Shaw. 

cyduucincta, Daud. (Hfdrai,0*i>Ckin 

mdgiiu. 

robusta, iVic/ier. IlidK'ilH. 
coixtuata, Gunth. Hidgilli. 
SOiotioolleB, Gunth. HidgilU. 
chloris. Daii^i. S indh— dt 
guuthuri, lUeob. 
tracbycep«, Theoh. HeigaL 
vi[)eriua, Schmidt. KaogOOD. 
Pelamia bicoior, iieluieid. Nioobar. 
PUtanui Kmtataa, Lour. BamrM, 

„ VisdiMri, J«m. Bay of Bengal. 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITDU, Li^n 
A creeping plant with lilac coloared AotM 
grows on sand hills on the CoromawW,"! 
Malabar Coast. _ ' 

HYDBOSAUBUS SALTATOR-Jif 
A genus of reptiles, of the ^ 

Sec. B. Squamata, Soslsd raptika j 

Ord^ Sauria. j 
Fanu VARANlDiK. j 

PttunmoMUiras aoincas, Mtrr. N ulna, Sift Bh|^ 

YsnaiM flavescens, Qray. Beugal. 

„ dracsBDa, Linn. Bengal, jkgn. j 
„ nebakmu^DiMiaiulJKk BHpl,A|i 
Hydroaaurus salvator, loMr. Baagslt Aw s nijAil 

Malacca, Ruugpar. \ 

HYDROPHIS, a genus of the Hrdif 
or Sea Snakes found ou all the coast* 
India. Sir J. £. Tennent baa ssiled thro^ 
large shoate of them in the Gulf of V^-j " 
close to the pearl hanks of Aripo. The 
men of Calpentyu on the west of Ceylon 
in perpetual dread of them, and believe i 
bite to be fatal. In the course of an 
which was recently made to place a i' 
honseonthegreat rocks of tlie south-east . 
known by seamen as the Basses, or IM 
the workmen who first landed foa xi*i j 
portion of their surface liiibloto be^^ 
by the tides, honey-oombed and holl^ 
into deep holes filled with wiiler,iB w«l 
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HYDROPHYLAX MARlTIilA. 

wera ftbandance of fiahBsand some xnollasc.?. 
S-jme of these cavities also contained sea- 
snakes from four to five feet long, whicli 
vm described aa having the head hooded 
lib the cobra de oapello, and of a li<:;ht 
colour, sligbtly speckled. They coiled 
themselves like serpents on land, and darted 
fxMos thrust ill among them. The Sinj^n- 
' wiio accompanied the party, said that 
il^j not only bit Toiomoasly, bat oronhed 
ia their coils the limb of any tntrnder." 
The principal habitat of sea-snakes is the 
''•^nn between tho sonthcm shores of China 
iiiii the northern coast of New Holland, and 
icirwestern limit appears to be about the 
kBgitade of Gape (>Dniorin. It baa lonj^ 
iin<''3 hcen ascertained that ihvy ficqnont 
tile seas that separate tlio island of the Pa- 
cific; bnt they have never yet hcen found 
a^e Atlantic. Tenueiit's Sketches oj the No- 
MiEittory nf Ceylon^ p. 300. 

^ HYDROPHOBIA. Dr. A. Gibson says 
ifteXotouia corymbosa, native name " ^Y'an- 
^ar Rotee," is osefal as a prophylactic 
53 Hjdrophobia. It grows rather plentifully 
the stony parts of tho high hill.s near 
iicr, and also in some parts of tho Nor- 
tliera Deccan, Khandeish, &c. About four 
!^>Mof the stem and bark of tbe plant are 
^ped in cold water for a night, 
^ it has become softened, fcha material 
''Wa kneaded with tho liand, 80 as to ex- 
jgcuhfl thick greenish juice which mixes 
tbe water, and in this stato it is drunk 
ufteinoniiDflr, the quantity of water being 
^•piot On the same evening two pills, 
^("''i^cf?, composed of the flour of black 
made np with tho thick juice of tho 
^»at. arq, given, and the doso of the watery 
Bfosion next morning, to be repeated as 
(^>%, and the same pills again in the even- 
The like process to be gono through 
^ tlic third day, after that nothing. The 
^lojj of tho medicine should not commence 
|nil nine days after tho bite of the animal. 
Jeplaukia onerttftdily propagated by cut- 
bat it will only grow in rocky places 
^ corners of old fort walls, Ac. Ill ap- 
f^J'iaco tho plant rese'nblea tbe cuphor-^ 
J^". or milk bush, except that it is des- 
f}^ of the thorns. Tho leaves have a 
Bpic cabbage-Uke appearance, only they 
^ mach smaller.— Ttmef of Indian Jan, 3. • 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA.-Imi*. 
^ Seaside Hydrophy lax is a straggling her- 
»ce<5aa plant, native of the shores of ('oro- 
^tidel, where it shows it-s palo lilac blos- 
P> great part of tbe year. The branches 
orer uie sand, sometimss under the 
and striko root at tho joints. It 



UYLINA. 

answers well aci a sand binding plant where 

tbe sand is moist. 

HYDHOSAUllI, or water lizard.'*, live on 
the margins of springs and on low river 
banks. 

HTDROSAURUS SALVATOR— lowr. 

Tail compressod, fingers long, nostril.s nf>ar 
tliQ extremity (if the snout. A black baud 
on each temple, round yellow spots disposed 
in transverse series on the back. Teeth with 
the crown compressed and notched. — T<m» 
nenl's Skeiehet of iheNaiuralHiilory of Ceylon^ 
p. 272. 

HYDUUS. See Hydridaj. 

HYDUa WULLEE, a mahoraedan saint. 

HYEE-BIN. BoBM. Bhamnns jujuba. 

HYENA. S. c Hyaena. 

HYKTK. Sw. Wheat. 

lIYI-TilN. Bi.'RM. Zizyphus jnjnba. 

HYL0i3ATES, the ' wa-wa* or long-arm- 
ed ape, is the most beantifnl of all the mon- 
key tribe. The fur of this gentle little ani- 
mal is grey, its face, hands, and feet, are 
jet black, in features it more resembles those 
of the human race than the oran utang. — 
Low's Sarawaky p. 80. 

HYLOBATES HOOLOOK, the Holock. 
It is the Simia Hoolook, Harlan; H. sey- 
rites and n. oororoandns, Ogilby ; H. Hon- 

loch, Lfftson, a natnre of Assam ? 

HYLOBATKS LAH, tiio Gibbon; Homo 
lar, Linimns ; Siraia loiigimana, Schreber ; 
S. albimana Vigar$ and HortfUld ; Le Grand 
Gibbon of Buffon ; a native of Malacca whero 
it is known as the white handed Gibbon. 
The contrast which thi.s animal ofiers with H. 
hoolock, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally mnch shorter ; and it is qaite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonly assumed by H. hoolock, always 
creeping: forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

HYLOBATES LEUGISGUS, the silvery 
Oibbon, or Wow-Wow, Simia lencisca, 
Schreber, Moloob, Avdib, native of M alacca. 
See Simiado?. 

HYLiEDACTYLH)yR, a family embrac- 
ing Uylfodactylus vittatus, Cantor, Pegu. 

H. bivittatns, Canior, See Engystoma 
interlineatnm. 

HYLINA this section of the Beptilia, 
comprehends 
Fam. PoLYrKDVTin r. 

„ Hylornna niucrodactyla, 0'«u</». Pegn. 
„ ' „ crythooa, Sehl. Syn Limnodytes, aigro* 
vitratns. L. mncnlariua. Btn^th, Mtfi^gai. 
., ., Tytleri, Theob. Dacca. 

„ Malabarica, D. ^' B. Malabar. 
., ., temporalis Gunt/», Ceylon. 

Polypedatc's lucomyHtux, Grarm, C«jloa, 
Bcqgal, Mergui, Silhet. 
H emeiger, tlyth, Tenaswriio. 
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UYMKNODYCTION EXCELSUM. 



HYMJfiNOPTKKA. 
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Fam, Poljpedates marmoratus, Pegu. 
„ „ microtympauum, Guntli, Ceylon. 
„ pleurogtictus, Gunth, Poninsulflb 
variabilis, Jtr ion, Neilfrberrie*. 
t$ roticulatas, Gunth, Ceylon. 
„ eqned, (7un(/i, Ceylon. 
,, afgliann, GnntJi Cfvlon. 
smaragdinus, Ounth, Cejlon. 
temporality Ounikt Cejlon. 
fenioralia, GioiGt, Ceylon. 
„ IcucorhiAUS, Martens^ Ceylon. 
„ glandalon, Jerd. 8. India. 
,, ,. rh.K-ophorus mriximns, (7i!/iih., Nagar. 

HYMJi;N.£A COUllBARIL, Linn. 

T acust troe, Knq. | Coorbaiil locust tree, Eso. 

Ciuiii Aiiimu treo, | 

Tins fine, lofty, spreading, tree, grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, 

and in Teuasserim where it was introduced 
by M:ij(jr Macfjuquhar. The tree, is easily 
proj3a<jatotl, and the trunk acquires an im- 
meuiic height. Tho timber of tlie old trees 
is very hard and tongh, and is in great 
request for whoelwork, particularly for cogs. 
The wood ia so heavy that a cubic foot is 
eaid to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes 
a fine polish and :s used by cabinet makers. 
When in a sickly state, the resin called 
Western Anime exudes from between the 
principal roots. It is fine and transparent, 
of a it?d or ycllowisli-rcd colour, and in 
large lumps. It resembles amber, is very 
bard and sometimes contains leaves, insects, 
or other objects imbedded in it. It bums 
readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Uiasolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. — 
£n9' Cyc.f Bra. O'Shaughnessyt p. 314, 
Mi(U0H*a TMoaaerim, p. 156, and Voigt, 
p. 262. 

HYMENODYGTION. Of this genus of 

plants, l>olonrriii<j- <oono section of the Cin- 
choiiacca\ |i. obovatum, W. L\, " Yella 
mala kai mai*am" Tam., " Kurwye" Mahr., 
H. utile, W. le,, "Peronjoli maram" 
Tam., and Kurwyo" Mahr., grow in Coim- 
batore and in Canara, but woods only fit for 
fuel. il. tbyrsiflorum, irci/r, grows at Raj- 
mahal, Chittagong, and at liaugoon. — Bra. 
Wnjht, Oibton and Voiqt, 

HYMENODTCTldN, Speoiet, 
Dudippa of Godaveiy S Chetappa of Cireart. 

Fort'Hta. I 

A large tree of the Godaverj. Wood not 
UBOd.'— 'Captain Beddome. 

HYMENODYCTION EXCELSUM, 

Cinchona cxcelsa, lloxh. 
Kala bachnakDuK.iliND. 
Cedar wootl, Exo. 



Kundaru ? Hind. 
BuuUaru, „ 
BartboajTlii^, Hvbbtab. 

rva. 



hugapu marani, 
Burja Borija, 
Chctippa, 
Baudaroo, Punda* 
voo ? 



Tam. 
TXL. 



i* 



A very large trci\ comninn all round tis 
foot of tho Neilgherrics, and in the moan- 
tainous parts of tho Circars, but chieilj ia 
the valleys. The wood is firm, clo6e*gnm> 
ed, of a palo mahogany colour, and wy 
naeftil for many purposes. The bitterns- 
tringent bark is used 1iy tanner?, alsoniedi- 
1 cinally for yokes of ploughs, for scabbardf 
and gun stocks ? Possesses febriiHgsI pro*^ 
perttee, but it contains no alkakid—Dit 
Roj-hur(jh, FL Ind. Cor. |)7. 1 13 and l" ;. 
O'Shawihnest^ify p. 394, Iff. UMe, Mtker, 
Ain. Mat Med., p. 104. 

HraENODYCTION OBOVATUM. HT. 

Kurtvyc, Maiir. | Yolla malakai nnnn!,TAi 

Dr. Gibson says, this and H. utile grow o« 
tho Bombay side of India but the vood ll 
neither is fit for anything but fatL->Aa 

Wight, and Gibson. 

hy:\ien^a RECURVALIS — Fat,-. 

A pretty little motli found in Jani.iica. As- 
cension, Sierra Leone, Bagdad, ludia, Ccj« 
Ion, China, Australia and New Zealaad. 

HYMENuSA YEBRUGOS A & treegrow- 
ing in Colombo *, it produces a gum said to 
be the source of Copal. Wood verj sdl 

and brittle. — Jfr. Fie/v/<W5o». 

HYMJfiKOJiYCTlOif UT1LE.-H'. k 

1151), ' 
Peeroonjolay maraui.T.vM. j Kurwye, I'*' 

This tree attains a large size and tlieJ 
wood is red. When Dr. Wight first t ' 

specimens of this ti*ee, he was informed' 
it furnished the wood called bastard c« 
He afterwards found two other trees i 
reported. 

Dr. Gibson says the wood of this ' 
never used, except for firewood. His i 

common enough, in rocky slopes mostly, i 
or near thick forest. It does not s'rvJ* 
inland beyond the limits of the Ghaai 
vines. — Wigltt. Gibson. 

HYMENOPTEKA, an order of in^ei 
characterized by the majority of &pea 
possessinff stings. Large numbers of tbi 
are also distinguished for Uieir social li;t1r.i 
of which tho bees, tho wasps, the hurn< 
and the ants arc familiar e.\ampk*s. Tb 
frequently build for themselves botwc* 
which they dwell or deposit their ot 
They use difibrent materials for this pi 
poso. The wasp and the honu t with srv<^ 
other allied species, make a kind of pap 
machie tenement in which they deposit i 
eggs and haioh their yoang. Tbe bse 
mt this purpose, the material known ss 
Fhmi'ihe ants, when braised, are obtait 
juiceswhich yield on acid 8eoietioii,tiie A^ns 
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HrifJBNOPTEB^. 

acid, a chemical base from which Dnmas 

■''^uvaed the tcr-clilorido of forrayle. Dp. 
Mmj>soii of Edinburgh tried tin's, as an 
Mteitljetic ageal ami found it. succeed, 
Md it IB IS iioir known as the cbloro- 



HTOSOIAMUS MARITIMUS. 

Ceylon, Dr. LanJseiteron ih« Uses tf Auimali, 
See Lisects* 

HYOBUNS, orHaiobans, (be raja of 

Huld CO in Ghaxeepoor is of this conspicaona 



liina, which has been the meana of alleWat- 1 '^'V^^' ^'^l^^ , ^""^^^ ^""V"'''"* °" 

ijijj^^ t.lu5 banka ot the Nerbudda. — Klliof Snyp. 

^ CmIoss. " Journal A. S. Ben.jal," August 1 837. 



i?a vaat amounl of human misery, 
fprt-ies of tliG E^enug Cjuips belou^' to a 
jwopof this order, and make their iiests in 
tiMoak'tree bud and produce the oaic-applo, 
fcf inserting their eggs, into the bud as it 
expands, by means of their ovipositor. The 
'ri'bins- pin-cash ions' on the dog rose are 
fn>(!uced similarly, thistles are similarly at- 
'facHsuid the Dead Sea Apples, whicli are 
[•w^scenoespcodoced on a species of Solana- 
^lupUnt^ are amongst themoet remarks. 
m of these prodactions. These are remark- 
wlylilce the frnit of a plant, but, when 
^iied,tliej are fdund to contain nothing but 
w esereia of tho jouDg larvaj thai were 
- had in their interior. It was these apples 
I Sodom to which Milton alladee, in the 

* • • i^i-oodily they plucked 
Tlie frtiitBge fair to siRht, like tlint" which grew 
f iwttrt bitumoua lake whcu Sodom flamed ; 

motv deliuive, not the touch but tasl«, 
l^veU ; they, fondly thiukiuK to alhiv 
•JttfWetite with guat, inatead of fruit» 



See Benondha ; Hureehobuns. 

HYOSCIAMUS NIGKR.— 7.m«. 
AuAB. Peus. 

of CbuiIb. 



Bunj. 
Siekrna. 

Dandnm 

Henbane. 

Sapht. 

Uoskoamos. 



Bazr.aloBni^. 
Tukhm-i-bonJ*!- 
Bami, 



Biro. 

Egypt. 



Adas-podos. Malay. 
Dentnra of Rati. 
Datum of Si;ti,kj. 
Sura of SuTkEJ. 
Khorasani omam. Taif* 
Damtomof TsAili Indos. 



The Seed. 
PsBB. I Khuraaani i^wain, 



I* 



Hind. 



The henbaneplantisanative ofEoropeand 

of Asia Minor and isfrequent in waste ground 
near houses, from r),000 to 10,000 feet, in tlio 
Punjab Himalaya, where it is stated ou 
high authority to be eaten by cattle. The 
seeds are, on the Sutlej, said to be poisonous 
but are officinal in the plains of India for 
their narcotic effects. It is cultivated in 
several parts of India. In physiological 
action this plant and its preparations seem 
intermediate between belladonnaand opium, 
combining great soothing and anodyne 
power with the property of dilating tho 
pupil. Over opium, hysocyamns possesses 
the advantage of relaxing rather than con- 
stipating the bowels, and being less apt to 
occasion headache; in excessive doses how- 
ever delirium, coma, and convulsions (tho 
Iiittcr but rarely) supervene, and not un- 
coniinoiily rorminatc in death. The chemi- 
cal properties of tho leaves and seeds have 
been carefully investigated, and an alkali 
has been obtained termed Hyosciamia, but it 
differs little, if at all, from Atropia. A 
dry inspissated j nice of the leaf was prepar- 
ed by exposing the juice in thin layers on a 
shaliow earthen Teasel to tho intense heat of 
the snn in April and May; Dr. 0-Shangh* 
— w«.u„u, 4a a gtsaus oi insects, wiiich ' »essy deems this extract fu* superior to any 

rit their ova in the bodies of larva;. They, i imported from Europe or prepared in India 
belong to tho order " TTymcnoptera,'' ^7 other processes. In three grain doses its 
^liolTerebrantia" and family "Pupivora " soporific and anodyne effects were most de- 
;7j:'^ification of Latreille. The lehnen- oisiye, and its nse rarely, if ever, followed 

by any headache or other unpleasant symp- 
toms. — Drs. O^Shaughncssy, page At?. J. L, 
Stewart^ M. P., Spry's Suggestions, p. 36. If. 
L\ J. J{. o/\80o. 

HYOSCIAMUS MARITIMUS.-JSam, 



Jee excrescences called galls are also pro- 
N by a species of Cynips, and are largely 
>W">r tanning purposes, also, medicinally, 

•fteform of gallic acid. The Hvmenoptera 
J«/*r/ numerous in tlie S-onth Ejist of Asia. 
J^rial wasp of the family SpheLrida>, tlie 
*^ii.sspinoU of St. BViTgeau is distin- 
by its metallic lustre. It frequen tl y 
jJkttifH nest in key-holes and similar aper- 
J**.whichit stopsup by little pellets of clay 
by it to form its cells. Into these it 
the pup© of some other insect, into 
^ bodies, it has previously introduced its 
» ^?8. The young paraBite,after under- 
J? >td transformation, gnaws its way into 
fl. to emerge as a four winged iiy. The 
compreasa which drags about the 
^ of.oockroaches into which it lias 
^'^d Its eggs, belongs to the same famil y. 
» icboeumon, is a genus of insects, wl 



^ ^vith lU ovipositor pierces the bodies of 
«f insects and deposits its ova within 
Tf kll^?' ar« parisitic. 

S f?""^" forms BQiall nests of clay 

Z aUt* o®y^®P2?^* the infected insect. I xiiuoui.-i:>iuo mauiiimi 
^ 5ir /. E.TennenVe Skdehea Syn. of Pedalium morex.— itarfr. 
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HTP£RICUM PERFORATUM. 
HTPERANTHERA MOBINGA. 
Morioga pterygosperms. — Qartu. 
Thebree, 



Moringn olcifom. Lam. 
Uorioga uylanioa, rsaaw 



Ci 1 1 i landina moringa Likn . 

Roxn. 

Amoma moringa, Lol r. 
Tho tree. 

Sahajna,Sajna,Shajna, ) Kilor Malay' 
Siijiinn, Buro. HllTD. I Murin^ai, Mat.kal* 
Daiid alam, Braw | ^forin bon, Pers- 

Muring, Dekiian. 
}{or8e nidiih tree, Bno. 
Country „ „ „ 
Bon tree „ 
lUnaggRi, Uakat. 



Kilor 
Murinyyai, 
^foriri bpn, 
S<>hanj;uia, Soha- 

jana, 
FJii/rnmfiln, 
Morunga maram, 

Ifaiia^L-oheMa, 
The root. 



Savs. 

»» 

Tam. 
Tn. 



VoAigay ke jhar ki 

jar, Dt'k 
Moorangy vay r, T a m . 



Uoonaga vera, Tn. 



Uoongay ke bajee, 



Tho greens. 

DuK. { Moomsgy keeray, 
8ahs. 



MooRgay ka pool, 
on^ggurn, 



The fiow&n. 

DuK. I Mnoniiigy poo, 
Sans. | Moooagapoo, 

The fruit 

Arab. I Marnntj kai, 

MooruDgy kai, 



Tam. 
Tbl. 



Tam, 

TXIh 



nnb-nl-ban, Arab. | Marniifj kai, MAi.rAT,. 

Moongay ke pulli, DuK. | Moorungy kai, Tah 
Sheggoorook Sans. | Mbonaga-kaia, Tn. 

This small trea is j^wn all over the East 
Indies, its g^m is nsod medicinally : its leaves 
and flowers and lonj^ fruit pods, abont half a 
yard long, are used as greens and in cnrries 
and its root an a snbstitnte for the hone ra- 
dieh.— Mat Med, p. 241-260.265. 
JmneV Gen. Mr J. Tnp.,ji. 192. 

HYPERBOREANS. Soo Kelat, p. 189. 
HYPERICACE^^. See Hypfricum. 
HYPERICIXE^. See Guttifor© 
HTPBEKOUK BACCIFBRITM. See 

Dyes, Gamborro. 

HYPERICIJ^[ CARXEUM, Wall. Cat, 
syn. of Anci.strolobus carnen.s. — Wall. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. L. 

St. John's wort. Eso. I B. dendlu of Bxas. 
BsMaat of Bati. | 

This plant belonging to theN. O. Malpi- 
ghiaceas is common in the Casbracrean monn* 
tains, bnt is not officinal. In Arabian me- 
dicine however, it is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms, to cure piles, prolapsus 
uteri etani. In Enropean praetiee St. John's 
wort was r^^rded as a mild stimnlant tonic, 
diuretic, emenaj*o^e, Szc. The dried liorb 
boiled in alum water, communicates a voUow, 
or yellowish red color, to wool, silk, &c. 
The speeies of Hyporionm known as St. 
John's Wort, are sbrabs and berhaceons 
plants, all bear yellow flowers with one exoep- 



HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS. 

tion from Coclnn-China; they are tnhilii* 
tants of all parts of the world, and are sjroim 
by seed in any good nrnnlon soil. Prs. Ri4hkll, 
J. L. Steioart, M. D. JlnHi'jhryjer, p. 2S9 

11 YPERINES. A family of Crustacea, m. 
Vibilia peronii, EJto. Asiatic Seis. 



Plioreus mynandii, Edw. Indian* 
Daira pabertii, E<lw. Indian Sea«. 
Anchylomem bloasevilieii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

,, liuntcrii, E>lw. Boarbon. 

Oxycephalus piscaror, Edw. Indian <V#»nn. 

„ nrmatus, Edw. Amboyua and Vaniitf • 

man's land. 

HYPl T.l^^NE CORIACBA, the Doompdm 
of Upper Egypt, is common at MooUaa. 

HYPH^NB THEBAICA. ^Un Tks 
Donm palm, or ginger-brcnd-tree, gns* 
nt Okamundel and on Diu l«land. 

HYPHASIS RIV£R. The modftrnGhw- 
ra river. 

HYp'o'CARPOGiEA. See Qnnnri.Btla 

HYPOCISTUS. See Balanopk<nm 

HYPOG^A. See Arachis. 

HYPOLITE DESIDERI, an Indian tn- 
veller. He set oot from Goa, on the 2rth 
Noirember 1713, and reaehed htSbarm in Oe> 
tober the following year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS SUBBUTEO, the ^ 
Falco subbnteo or the * Hobby,' inbabita all ' 
Europe, Asia and America; mijrratory : com- 
mon in the Himalaya ; rarer in. S. India; * 
cold weather visitant in Lower Bengtl, ^ 
gcther with an affined species, H. sertnta. 
Both are somewhat orepnscnlar in kabit 

HYPSIFBTBS NILGIRIENSIS andH. 
psnroides, spcotss of Indian Birds. 

Birds. 

HYPSIRHINA. One of tho Hydridje. 

HYRAH of Kamaon, Terminalia chebula. 
Befz. i 

HYRAX. See Coney. 

HYRCANIA, tho hilly region eontb of 
the Caspian Sea, the country abont "Masen- 
deran, which has much forest. — 0»«*eiflsrVj 
Travels, i. 188, ii. 69. Indian Field, M 
Kabul, Kail. 

HYRKODES. See KabnI. 

HYSSOP, that cometh out of the vr^X 
allnded to in 1 Kings, iv. and 33, was 
probably a lichen or moss, probably tits 
Gymnostomnm ftseionlare, a moss oomi 
in the Holy Land. The Hyssop (Esob) st 
often mentioned in the Scnptnres is doobi- 
le.'iS; ITyKPopuH officinali.s. 

HYSSOPE, Fr. Hyssopns officinalis. 
HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS.— TT. 
Ar. 



Znfaiy yeabus, 
Zute gabis, 
Ushnss daood. 



11 

M 



Common byw^ 
Hyaaopo, 
Isop, 
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HYSTRICID^. 
HYSTASPES. See Persian Kings. 

irYSTllICIDyE a family of mfttrntiftlff ©f 

the order Rodeutia, as uudcr: 

OriUr fioDS,.\riA, Gua wing-tribe, 4 Fftm. 4 Su^ 
fiun. • 

fam. SciuRiD^, sqtdmls. 

GcD, Sciuius, 28 sp. 
Musteia, I Kp. 
BUiKMoiurus, 1 ap. 
„ Pteromys, 7. sp. 
„ Sciuropterus, 12 sp. 
' /urn. AucrujiirDuiiB. lianoota^ Ig. Sq». 
Otn. Arttomy.s, 2 sp. 

Foui. Mlki i.x. Kut-uibo. 2 Sab-Fam. 9. Gen. 45 »p. 
Svb'Fam. Mi-RiN j^. Bata, Ulfia^ 7 genera. 
GouGcrbillus, 2 sp. 

n Xetiokia, 6 sp. 

M liiii,2S8p. 

„ Leggada, 4 sp. 

,, Platacai I thorny 1 sp. 
Golunda, 2 sp. 

n Rlivzomj s, 5 sp. 
SA-him. AitvicoLiN^:. Voles, &c. 2 Geu. 2Bp. 
fen. Arvicola, 1 «p. 

u Keodon, I sp. 

BTsiiuciDiE. 1 Sub.Fam. 2 Geu. 4 sp. 
Siib.j|un. HrtTfticuiiu ParoapinM. 2 Gen. 4 
tp. Tit. 

Oen. Hystrix, 3 sp. 

Athcrura, 1 sp. 
law. Ltvomusi. Ilaroe. 2 Gen. 10 ep. vis. 
fet. Lepus, 7 sp. 
n Lsgonyi, 8 sp. 



IIYSTRICID^, 

and body being about 28 inches, and tail 8 
iucbes. It isi fouutl in South ^falabar, 
lower Beu^l, Asiuim and Arakuu, duubta 
however exist bh to the identity of H, bea- 
galensis and H. Idalabarioa. Dr. Day 
states that he procured Bpecimens of the 
orange porcupine fioni various parts of the 
ghats of Cochin and Tmvaueoro, and that 
the flesli of tiiia kind is more highly esteem- 
ed for food tbao the common variety. The 
Native sportsmeu declare that the aroma 
from those bnrrows ih quite sutticicnt to 
distinguish the two species. — Ja'duUf Mavi- 
tnal»t p. S20. 

Htjstrix leucui'a. — Si/L-cs. 

ir. liirsiui-rostris, Bkanut. | II. aeylanettstSy Blttb. 

H. ciiiiLutuIudica, Gkay. | 



Snjrn, Bkmg. 
Yod, Cam. 
Indian ponmpine. £no 
Saori, Gus. 
Boign, GoitDi. 



Sahi.Sayal, Sarsel, RistD. 
Salendra, Mark. 
Dnmsi, Nki'al. 
Tedda Pandi, Tcl. 



The white tailed or Indian porcupine is 
found over a great pait of India, it forms 
extensive bnrrows, often in socteties, iu tUu 
sides of hills, banks of riveiv, nnllahs and 

tanks, or old mud walls. Its length is 
TbeSub-familyllystriciiMB, embraces the ^^""^ o'^ iuchcs tail 7 inches. In some 
amn).ls familiarly known as Porcupines, of country, they never issue lortli 

Ibe genus Hystrix of Luuums They arc 'J"'!^. *be SOenfc readily. 

Bodeuts whise covering con.s.sts, for the Pl',^ l^^^'^^P'r charge forwards on its as- 
Host part, Of offensive and defensive armour, s^'^^^f^' ^^^^^^ c'^ted spme, and dogs fi-e- 
'UtheBhapeof spines or quills, instead of get severe wounds, the .trong 

- - ^ spines being driven deeply into them. The 



I'Hirs. Colonel Sykes described thellystrix 
ItQcarns (tsayal of the ^Iahrattas),as Hystrix 
cwda-alba It is nearly a third larger than 
^ Koropean species. All the spines and 
open tubes of the tail are entirely white, 
"'i^ch is not the case in Hystrix cristata. 
iiie spines of the crest also are so long as to 
"^wh the insertion of the tail. The eai*s 
are much less ronnded, and the nails are 
shorter, infinitely deeper, and more com- 
pressed, and with deep channels below. 
ILe white gnlar hand is more marked ; and 
tile Asiatic species is totally destitute of hair 
•-•pinee, where wanting', being replaced by 
J^troug bristles evendown to the nails. Mr. 
Hodgson notes this species among the ^lam- 
ti^lia of Nepanl, as inhabiting the Central 
ind Lower regions. The small porcupine 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, does not ap- 
P<?ar to hare been discovered in Arracan. 
According to native descripticn, it best ac- 
Lorils with the small species described by 
Hodgson, as H. alophas. 

Hyttrix beugaUmis. — Bhjih. 

B- Mabbarica, Set ATER. j Bengal porcupine, E.\g. 

This is smaller than U. Icucurns, the head 



meat of the porcupine ia white, tasting 
something between pork and veal, and is not 
bad eating. 

UysMx langieauda. — Marsden. 



II. alophus, IIODGSO.N. 

U. Hodgeonii, Gray. 

Crcstlcss perou- 

pine, Eng. 
O'e ofthoLiMnu. 



Acanthiui) Ja- 
vamoam, 

Sathung of tho 
Aohotia dnmai. 



F. Cbv. 

I'SrCHA' 
HSPAL. 



The crest.lcss porcupine is found in Sik- 
kim, in Nepal, abDarjeliug, up to 1,0U0 and 
5,000 feet in the Eastern Himalaya, it is 
about 24 iuches long, tail 4 inches and qnilla 

5,\ inches. They are very numerous and 
very mischievous, committing great depn- 
datious in the edible root crops. 

Athcrura, a genns of mammals of 
the family Hystricida?, and sub-family hys- 
tricinaB.^ Only one species of Athcrura is 
known in India, viz., A. fascicuiata, of the 
Tippcrah hills and thence sonthwards to the 
Malay peninsula. Tho tail is mnch longer 
than in the true porcupines ami ends in a 
tali of long bristles and the spines of Uie 
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HYTA.BASHI 

back aro loss* elevated. — Jerdou^ MitniniaL-i. 
Mason's Tcnnsficrim : Zool Proc. 1830-1831, 
1834 qnoted in llvg. V>jc. p. 218-222. 

■ HYrA-BASlir, a leader of fhc Ilyta 
troops. Tlic Hyta or Bashi^Bazouk arc Tur- 
kish irregular cavalry, oi^lled Hyta along the 
' valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and B&lii- 
basonk in Roamelia and, Anatolia. They 
;ire colleeted from all classes and provinces. 
A man, known lor his courage iind daring, 
\» named Hyta-BasUi, or chiel' of the Hyta, 
and is furnished with tasskara or orders for 
pay and provisions for so many liofsemcn, 
from four or five hundred to a thousand or 
more. Tie collects all tlic vasrants and free- 
boot^rs he can iiud to make up his number. 
Tliey find their own arms and horses, al* 
though sometimes they are furnished by the 



HYIJN-DES. 

I Ilyla-Bashi, who deducts a part of tiic'r 
1 pay until he l einibjirses him.^lf. Tlic Inst 
Hyta are Albanians and Lazes, and thej 
form a very effective body of irregular ca- 
valry. Their pay ^it ^fosul is small, 
amounting to about eijjht shillings a month; 
tliey are qnartered on the villafjes, and are 
the terror of the inhabitaats, whom tbej 
plunder and ill-treat as tliey thhik fit 
When a Hjta-Baslii has estabKslted a repo* 
taf ion for liinisolf, his followers are nnmon^ns 
and devoted. Ife wjindrrs about the pro- 
vinces, and like acondottiere of t.ho niiidle 
ages, sells his services, and those of hia 
troops. 

JIYUN-DES. Amongst the hindns of the 
Cis -Himalayas, Htma-des, Sanse. means 
Snow country. See Hundes. 
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Hn biter of tlMEogUsh alphabet baa, in 
Enf^land, four sounda. Aa an initial tad Biadial 

letter, it has a long sound as in iron, fine, 
isin^bss : a second is short and acute as in ''ait" 
"inlint" indigent ; a third sound is that of the 
bttar" a,** aa in '* atir t" and tte Ibwrtb aoand 
iicloia aad slender, though long, lika "ea," as 
in "fiiitiptic," "intrigue." The three first sounds 
are peculiar to the English language, but the 
iatt long sound, as of " ee," is represented in 
lO the tongues of tlw South Baat of Aahk 

lANTHIXA, the violet snail, a genua of 
oolluscs, of the family Haliotidae. There are 
ox recent species, iridely distributed in the 
Inrqaarters of the globe* They are seen 
floiting on the oeean but ate often driten on 
iHe shores by tempests. The beach at Madras 
is itrewn with them after a gale. The lanthina 
lusoeeorred on the coasts of Britain, but there 
■ mnn for thinking that it is not to be found 
iamy eold Utitndea. In warn efimataa it is 
▼ay plaatifol^^. Cye. Vok Illtp- 999. 

UBTIK1» Tax. f 
TMBMf ... M ...Tah I Omwn... JDoB. ft Bant. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
from twenty to fortv-five feet hijjh, and from 
iwelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may 
k obtained in great quantities, and answers 
■uny piirpoaea in ship and bouae worh.— iPcfyf, 
•s Ok Timber of Ceylon. 

UYAPALA, Can. (Jroton seed. 

IBEKIA, this ancient kingdom is the modem 
proTioceof Kartelaniain Georgia. Ptolemy des- 
•ivitw hordaiedonibe north l^theSar- 
raatiin mountains ; to the south by a part 
of Armenia ; to the east, by Albania, and to 
th« west by Colchis the present Immeretia. 
Hs Motions many of its towns and Tillages. 
BMb who tnteUed in thcae eainitries, 
*P«ab of this being a flonrishiog and even 
laxurioos slate. In the western emigration, 
the Iberians and Cantabrians preceded the 
Gdti, and their language is preserved in the 
B«qae(KsQqraB).— FMr^a flVvaeb, FW. /. 
f- no. iMiham im Brit, Jtfmn. 18I5» 
f- 77 and 78. 

IBERIS, Candy tuft. One of the Cruci- 
Grows wild in England : named Iberb 
^ Iberia, er Sptio ; easily gnini froninaad. 
Its colours are pink and white, and it bloaaoMa 
towards the close of the rains— EiVW<f?/. 

IBEX. This name is given, in India, to 
'ivetl aoimals of the genus Capra or goat. 
^»rMh«rHiBiaafana £lyth, ia «ia Himala- 
inlb«tl»8kMi,0k|ii,MBa«D m ttkem 



of the Hinndaya, the Kyi of Kashmir. These 
are the names of the male, that of the female, 
in Thibet, is L'damuo. It inhabits Ladakh and 
Kashmir. A wild species called " passeng" by 
the Ferstans, and which belonga to the genua 
yflgagrus, occurs in middle and North Aaia. 

IBUARAN-KU8UA, Skno. Ai^dfopogon 
iwarancusa. 

IBl-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Thibet, 
in height 2S,860 feet fiiigliahM80,886 Frendr 
feet. 

IBIS, fl familiar name, applied to aperies of 
the Falcinellus genus of birds belontjinjf to the 
Family Ardeads, sub>family Tuntaliua:. One 
speaina eeenia in Indin, the Faleinelltta ignana 
(* Jhia falcinellus ; or Glossy Ibis' of En* 
rope, Asia, Africa, N. and S. America, Ant^ 
tralia and very common in India. See Birds, 

IBLIS Ab, the devil. 

IBN BATOTA waa bom at Tangier, on 
the 24th Pebrnary 130^. He startadin the year 

of the Hijira 725, A. D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the apje of twenty, twenty-two 
or twenly-ihree, but some sa^ 28, and for thirty 
years eontinned with nnweaned diligenee tfavef* 
ling about in different countries. His name 
and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Abdnllah 
Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al Taudii« 
He travelled in India from 1324-1353. On, 
his way to India, he vuited Shiiai. After 
passing Kunduz and Baghlan he aifir* 
ed at Andar (Andarab), where he says a city 
formerly existed which had altogelber dis* 
appeared. Starting for the Hindu Kush (the 
name whieh he naea) they BMt with hot apringa 
in which he waahad, and lont the akin of hisi 
face in consequence. Thesfl were no doubt the 
hot springs of Sirab, near where the Passes of 
Tal and Khawak diverge in the upper valley 
of Aadmib, and whieh are mentiened by Wood 
as having teapantures of 108^ and lU^ 
Fakr. iJottmefyp. 418.) He then arrired at 
the monntain of F/ishai. The Pashai race are 
mentioned repeatedly by Lefch as one of the 
meet nnmeroua tribea m .the Vliqjahir taMajt 
and adjoining passes. Theae ate aupposed to 
be mahomedans, but as the name is mentioned 
also by Elphinstone as that of one of the Rafir 
tribes, part of them in the mountains may have 
nteioed their haatheniaBi and inde | w d a i ieei 
He than raachaa Parwan and Charkh (Obaro« 
kar) which Leech also calls Chark.) In Delhi 
he acted for a time as one of the maeiatratea. 
Ue wrote a history of his travels, ana gives % 
hiitorieal ntioeneflt oiteuding from the fliaC 
mv^^ MUby Iho ' 
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Kulb ud-deen Aibek in 1188 to the accession 
of the then reigning sovereign Bultan Maho- 
med, son of Toghlnq, 1325. He quitted Delhi, 
in the year of the Higira 743 (A. D. 1342) as 
one of I he ambassadors to China, passing 
throngh Dowlutabad, Groa, and Honore to 
Calicut» where the Chinese Junks awaited the 
embassy. But after hia embarkation, he was 
shipwrecked and then, determining to resume 
bis wanderings, set aail for Honore (Honavar) 
visiting the Maldives (Zabiyah ul Mohli) in his 
route, also Ceylon where he landed in 1347, 
thence he visited Sumatra. — Ind. in \Bth 
Cent. Tr. of Hind, FIl. p.%n. Yule Cathay, 
If. p. 596. 597. 

IBN HAUKAL. An Arab traveller who 
visited India, a short time after Masudi. He 
wrote the Ashkal-ul-Balad to which he also 
gave the name of Kitab-ul-Masalik-o-ul-Mama- 
lik, or descriptions of countries, in which occur 
notices of most of the mahomedan kingdoms 
of his day. Hia real name was Mahomed Abu- 
1-Kasim, and he was a native of Baghdad. He 
left Baghdad A. D. 943 (A. H. 331) and he 
continued travelling till A. D. 976. He notices 
kis obli(;ations to Ibn Khurdadbha, aud he 
copied likewise from Istakhri.^/mf. in ISth 
Cent. Elliot Hist, of India. See Kelat p. 496. 

IBN KHURDAD BHA, died A. D. 912 
(A. H. 300) wrote a work on roads and king- 
doms. He attained high office under the 
Khalifs.— iJ//to<. 

IBRAHIM, founder of the Roushenai sect 
of Mahomedans, died at Cairo 1529. 

IBRAHIM!, a town near the river Kash- 
rud, which rises in the mountains of Siah-bund 
and flows towards Koh-i-duzdan, a village 
between Washeer and Ibrahimi. 

IBRAHIM KHAN of Gear had 7,000 
families of Taymuni under his rule ; but, about 
the year 1888, Yar Mahomed of Herat com- 
pletely devastated the country which they occu- 
pied and removed them to Herat, where he 
established some of them in the city and some 
in the suburbs. In 1846, however, they took 
advantage of Yar Mahomed's absence on the 
Murghab to decamp into the Persian territory. 

IBRAHIM LODI. king of Delhi waa de* 
Seated at Paniput by Baber. 

IBRAHIM PASHA, son or adopted son of 
Mahomed AU. 

IBRAHIM QUTUB SHAH, one of the 
Qutub shahi dynasty of kings, who ruled at 
Oolcondah near Hyderabad A. D. 1557. He 
ia buried there and a large cupola covers the 
tomb. 

ICE. 

t'acb, Guc. niXD. often termed Burf (snow) Pers. 
Xu,in«ny oovatries, the commaQd of a proper 



supply of ice or snow for cooling water or olber 
liquids in summer has long been regarded u| 
one of the necessaries of life. And so andeDt 
is the practice, that we even find allusions t3 
it in the Proverbs of Solomon. — " As the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faiibfnl 
messenger to them that seud him ; for he rei 
fresheth the soul of his masters." xxv. 13. OL 
late ye«rs, ice has become an article uf coim 
meroe between countries where it is fonad ii 
abundance, and those where it ii found icant 
ly or not at all. The place where this reourl 
able traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, abou 
18 miles from Boston, in the United States (I 
America ; and subsequently, some of the No 
wegian Ukes have furnished abundant supplie 
After the Wenham Lake Company was forma 
in September, 1833, a cargo of ice shipped 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and tol 
at. 3'/. per lb. It was packed in large ro 
fitting closely together so as to form one sol 
mass, within chambers of double plankincvii 
a laver of well-dried refuse tan, or baii, 
tween them. The quantity shipped, wu I 
tons, of which about 60 wasted on the roji 
and 20 on the passage up the river to Cal 
Thousands of tons are now annually iiii| 
from Boston to the East and West Indies, 
to South America. Wenham lake occupies 
elevated position and lies embosomed in 
hills. The lake has no outlet, but is 
the springs which issue from the rocb it 
bottom, at a depth of 200 feet, the o>i< 
storing, and transportation of the ice is 
larly carried on throughout the winter, 
ice-house, which is capable of storing tOJ 
tons of ice, is built of wood, with double 
2 feet apart all round, the intervening 
being filled with sawdust. The machioery 
for cutting the ice is worked by mea 
horses. From the time when the ice first f( 
it is kept free from anow until it it 
enough to be cut ; the cutting being commeo 
when the ice is a foot thick. A surfaca of 
2 acres is tlicn selected, which, at tbat t 
ness, will furnish about 2,000 tons tod 
straight line is then drawn through its 
from side to side each way. A small 
plough is pushed along one of these lines, • 
the groove is about 3 inches deep and \ 
wide, when the marker ia introduced, 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and n»*ki 
new grooves parallel with the first. 81 i 
apart, the gauge remaining in the oi 
groove. The marker is then shifted to 
outside groove, and makes 2 more. H 
drawn these lines over the whole surface in 
direction the same process is repealfld 
transverse direction, marking all the ice 
into squares of 21 inches. Meanwhile 
plough drawn by a single hone follows 



ibese grooves, And cuts the ioe to H deplhof 6 
iacbes. Om Mtira laoge of blodt It then 
■Mm out, and the naaiader are split off 

toward the opening thus made with an iron 
wedge, called an ice spade ; when it is dropped 
iato the groove the block uplita off with a very 
ri^fte blow, etpecialiy in very coU waatbo ; 
the bboar of tplitinf being iligbl or otherwise 
aeeording to the temperature of the air. Low 
pUtforiDS are placed near the openiug made in 
the ice with iioa slides extending into the 
voter, eo4 e aee atende oe aeeh side of a slide 
aneed wilh an iee book, with which he catehes 
the ice, and by a sudden jerk throws it up the 
slide upon the platform. In a cold day every- 
ibiog ia qaickij covered with ioe by the freez- 
iof of tee wiler oo the platforDS, slides, &c. 
md tbe huge blocks of ice, some of which 
weigh more than 2 cwt. each, are harled aloug 
these slippery surfaces with great ease. By the 
side of the platform isa sledge of the same height, 
BifiMw of foiitiiwiig abeiil S tons, vhieh 
wkem filled, ia dniirii over tbe ioa to Uw front 
of the store-house, where a large stationary 
platform of the same height is ready to receive 
its load, which as soon as discharged, is hoist- 
ed a block e time iato tbe bovte. Forty omo, 
Bssiated bf If borses, will cut and stow swsy 
400 tons a day. Sometimes in favourable 
weather 100 mt-n are employed at once. When 
a tbaw or fall of rain occurs, the ice is made 
porooa end opaque aad nallttad for tbe neibet : 
wbeo snoir ie followed by rain, aad thai by 
frost, the enow ice thus formed is removed by 
the plane. The operation of planing is some- 
what similar to that of cutting. A plane gnage 
to laa ia tbe giovee auida by tbe marker, and 
which sbsves the ioe to the depth of 3 inches, 
is drawn by a horse, until the whole surface of 
the ice is planed. The chips thus produced are 
thea scraped off, and if the clear ice is not 
waahed tbe prossss Is repeated. If thit mke 
the ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few 
iiii<ht8 of hard frost shall have added below as 
much as whs removed from above. In addition 
to filling their ice-houses st the lake and in the 
lerfo town^ tbe iee^ompany fill alaigs aanber 
of private iea b o as ts during tbe wiater ; all tbe 
ice for these purposes being transported by rail- 
wny. The production of ice artificially was carried 
on in India, prior to the receipt of this substance 
frooa Aflieriea. Ia tbe appar eoaatiy, aeer tbe 
tosrn of Hoogly, about 40 miles fcom Calcutta, 
by a skilful application of the process of evapo- 
ration the natives are able to procure a supply 
of iee during their short winter, via« from the 
and €f Nofeaber to tbe oiiddle of Pebruaiy. 
The froaad wbere tbe ies waa made was a large 
open plane : 3 or 4 troughs sra formed, each 
About 120 feet in length by 20 feet in width 
ami 2 feet ia dsj^tli i the botion is i^ade 



Ififft 

smooth and allowed to dry by exposure to tbi 
sua. It ia oovered witb bnadki of rioe atmr 

to the depth of about a foot, and then loose 
straw is strewed in, to within 6 inches of the 
adjoining land. The water to be frozen was 
contained in pans o( uoglsasd porous earthen- 
ware, very moeh like tboie pat ander gardca 
flower>pot8, aad these were arranged ia legabtf 
order close to each other upon the loose straw 
in rows to the number of 5 or G.OOO. Tbe 
natives Med the pans with soft water by meaoa 
of sniU eartbea pots, etiaebed to tbeeadof 
baaiboo-rods, long snoogb to leeeb half way 
across the trough. Tbe water was taken from 
large water jars sunk deep in the ground near 
the pits where the ice was stored, and filled 
from the ndgbbonring pools or with dnioiage 
from the ioe. The quantity of water pound 
into each pan varied from | to i of a pint^ de.^ 
pending upon the clearness of the sky and the 
stesdineas of the wind. The most favorsble 
wiad ft firoai tbe N .W. bat any point between 
N. and W. will do,although less ice is prodnced.- 
If tlie wind blew between £. and S. no ioe wiH 
be formed. The ice which begins to appear 
a little before midnighti was carefully watched 
by persoae statkaed aear eaeh troogh. Aa 
soon as a aUgbtilaiafice appears, the contents 
of several pans were mixed together, and the 
freezing liquid sprinkled over the others. Tbe 
freezing contiDoes till sunrise^ when perhaps as 
naeh as half aa hieh of iee waa fooad laeeeh 
pan. In wtj lironrabla aigbta tbe water to 
entirely frozen. Tbe ice was generally removed 
by women, 7 or 8 of whom were appointed to 
each ice-bed : they used a blunt semi-circular 
koife to scoop out tbe iee^ wUeh tbqr tkiev 
together with any unfrocen water into earthea 
vessels placed near them. When these were 
full their conteota were poured into conical 
baskets, placed over the large waterjara from 
wbieh tbe paas were filled ; by wUeb aieaoe a 
supply of cool water is collected for the neirt 
night's operations. When the ice has hten 
sufficiently drained, it was deposited in wells 
near the ice-beds ; and at night removed to 
large eireelar pile liaed.with mtU, aad eofered 
over witb a straw shed. Tbe beat of the day* 
even in the ice-making season, is frequently 
greater than that of the hottest summer days 
of Eagland, so that after all precautions, a 
parthJ tbawiag wvat en la the pite. The 
water thus prodaoed was carried off through 
holes in the bottom of the pits to a deep well, 
whieh also served to supply the pana in the 
ios-bed } thus, throughout the process the cold 
waa eeoaomieed ee Bueh ae peesiUe* Tbe iee 
wss conveyed in boats to Calcutta by at^t* 
When the weather was coldest it was simply 
packed in bags ; at other times in baskets lined 
with straw mats, and conveyed to (he city 
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hthre snnrlsp. "During tbe hot season, when 
ice was most needed, it was scarcely possible 
to preserte it in nny quantity, Mid the flnt 
heavy fall of rain usually melted all tliat was 
left of the last ice-makinoj season. In Oudh 80 
roanncis of ice were recently made. Ice is to 
be had in * the mornings of December in the 
lioUoiM tad vilkys of Ootaeaoimd. Tke 
enitt is Msreely half an ineh tbiek, htt tufll- 
cienlly consistent for all frefzing purposes. 
Of the ice used in America and exported 
only a small part comes from the Wenham 
Lake but Boeton la the iri«at ptacB of export, 
nd the trade is steadily increariofr. In 186S 
tbere were exported 71,245 tons, and in 1864 
104,356 tons weie shipped to the following 
countries, viz : 



Calcutta 7,473 
Hong Kong S,S81 
Bonbey 3,255 
ICsdns 1.508 
Cape, Good Hope 800 
3dauritius 1,350 



Kingston 

maioia 
Bsrbadoes 

Havannah 

St. Thomas 

Other Ports 



Ja- 



2,332 
1.309 
B,iSI 

1,288 
75,137 



In 1866, the exports were 1,24,751 tons, 
most of tbe blook>ioe used in Britain ia imported 
horn Norway. Mr« Fortone IsIIb m that on 

ihe riabt bank of the NinK-po river, above the 

town and fort of Chinbne, and in various other 
parts of the north of China he met with ice- 
houses. The town of Ning-po stands in the 
nidst of a level plain fvam twenty to thirty 
miles across. The ioe-housea are built on the 
aides of the river in the centre of the plain, 
completely exposed to the sun— clear, fierce 
and burninsr, which would try the efficiency of 
ihtheat English ioe-hoeseSk The bottonof 
4be iee«hoases is nearly on a Isfsl with the 
eurronndinj fields, and is generally about 
twenty yards lonfr, by fourteen broad. The 
walls which are built of mud and atone) are 
areiy thick, twelte foct in height, and are, in 
fact, a kind of emhankment rather than walls, 
having a donr on one side level with the floor, 
for the removal of ice and a kind of sloping ter- 
race on the other, by wliich the ice can be 
(hioarn inio the boose : on the top of the walls 
4tt embankment a tall span roof is raised, oon- 
structedof bamboo, thickly thatched with straw 
and in appearance exactly like an Plnglish hay- 
etack. Thia simple structure keeps ice well 
dnring the samioer months, aad nnder the 
tavaing sun of China. Around the hou«e 
is a small flat level field connected with 
the river. This field he takes care to flood 
in winter before the cold weather comes 
on. The irater then frssaes and f^unishas 
ihe necesMry supply of ice at the very door. 
Aj^ain, in 8nrin<r, these same fields are plough- 
ed up and planted with rice, and the 
watec which diains from the bottom of the 



icehouse helps to nourish the ysnagenpi 
here, as in England, when the heoMisiU 
the iesis esieMlj ooseisd opwitbstbick 

coating of straw. Thus the Cbbsntin, witt 
little expense in building his ice-hon«e, and in 
economical mode of filling it, manages to le* 
cure an abundant supply for preserving iui IA 
dnring the hot sommer mopths. lee is of 
great importance to the Chinese, who depead 
much for their food upon the fish which is 
caught in their waters. They are enabled bj 
ito means to keep thsirllsh dniiBg«hBkl> 
test westher for a eonaiderablatiBeaBdtiiiii 
mit them in this way to different parts of tb« 
country. Ice is now largely made in Indiibt 
machines. The Peniuauiar aodOrieaUlIoe 
Company at Bombay on a sa h s isotaMdnlf 
ataeostof Cfapiathalh. Prfsats ai idh r li 
rers sell it at two annsa a lb. at a profit. Tht 
smaller machines turn it out in cylinders, 
larger machines in alaba. But only tlte my 
well to do Europeans pnnknea it On lhi» 
oonmendation ofColenel Balfonr, C. B., tb 
Indian Government sanctioned an ice mfcbioe 
value Rs. 7,000 for each European resnment, 
but rej^imenta have not used them. The pnei 
of a full sised nnahina aipnbla of taniif flit 
one hnndred sesffa in the haw, is HOOOKapeei 
and the total oost per seer docs not awed one 
anna. There are also smaller machines eqi»il 
to the prodoetion of tweii^*five seen in 
hour, and whieh eost no man thaa 7/)0lis* 
pees, but the expense of voikiaK 
though trifling in cither case— is Terr neirly 
the same as with those of greater potff — 
Tomlinson ; NtUqherry ^tar, Dectmba 15 i 
lUuMedLondm Xt€iMi Fi>rtim^$»mi9i»- 

IC6LAND MOaa Thia is a Uchen (C^ 
trana IslancUea), common in the north ti 
Europe and North America. It yields a sotii- 
tive starchy aubstance, sometimes emploiedii 
make bread aad -troei. — ff'aivnion ; iWlMr. 

ICELAND 8PAR. 8umah Salbd sfUbil- 
This mineral, a variety of calcareons spf.s 
found in rocks near Kabul, and is extracted s»i 
broken into crystalline rbombohedral frsfiBKBti, 
mora o» less opsone. It is employsd by tbi 
nstitea as an astringent in ophthalmia, goncr- 
rhcBS, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 
7 grains, and also externally as a local 
cation. It is called Surma 8afed, or eto « 
sfntinoBy,'fiNnn hahi|r Ihooght to hs •■^'Jl 
hlaok SBtiaiooy,thaeonimon tersulphideoftW 
meUl. Price Zd. per lb — C^7^ Ex. 18«2. 

ICHNEUMON, a genns of insects, abcli 
deposit their ova in tbe bodies of larvs. IHf 
bslovfr to the order «• Hymenoptsn,*^ 
" Terobrantia" and family " Pupivora" ^ 
classification of Latreille. Tbe ifhaeumos 
with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of^J* 
iuseota and deposits ite ova within their 
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ICHTHYOFHIS GLUTINOSUS. 



IDOL. 



vtet the lanra m iptaAMo, Tie IttiMMMa 

forms imail neats of clay into which tbej de- 
po»ittbe infected insect, Evr^. Cyc. 

ICHNEUMON of the figvptiani, is the 
YM^mm idiBtmioii, a quadruped oekbrated 
fa dialnyiof serpeets eed oroeedOfs. It 
wij also called Ichneumon Pharaonis. There 
»re several species of Herpeates in India called 
Mon^oo»e, H ja?anicu8 of Java and Sumatra, 
H. gnseus, GeefL of eonlinental India and 
wighbonrin^ countries ; H. Nipalenaia, Gray, 
ofNepal, and H. neyula, Hod^ of the Terai. 

ICHN0CARPU8, a genus of plants, be- 
longiDK '0 ibe order Apocynaoese, 1. fragrans, 
Win, ii gvowa In Nepaul and Kamaen. It has 
large kandaome flotrera, I. Lowreirii ieei' ntire 
of Zanzibar. All the species of Ichrioearpus 
prow well in a mixture of loam, peat and aand, 
>od cuttings strike readily in saud under a 

ICHN0CARPU3 TBUIBSGENS, Jt. Br. 

Ecbites frutescens, — Rosh, 
Apocynum frutescetis. — Idntk* 

BhyMJi luta Biva. I Naila Tigau-... Teu 

Pa^v«fli Mamal. IlttfcaiutZ.. 

JiiJJa Uga... ^....».Tk&. I Mnnta KiljaDamit ^ 

Grows all over India. AeeordioK to Roy]«^ 
somrtimea U3e<l in India as a substitute for sar- 
Mparilia._price 12 annas per lb. — O'JSAmff- 
•my, page 442. CdL Cat. Ex, 18ft2. 

I CUOW oE AI-CHOW. Two ulaadt in 
tW Canton River in lat %V 3k N. and )m. 
113» 54' E.-Horsf. ^ 

iCHlHUS, Gh. a fish. 

liJHTHYAETUS. a genus of birds, the 
ipiQei of wbieh an nov Imnaferred to the 

L'triera llalieetus and Poliovtns. 

ICHTUYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
'X^ a fish, and noyya glue, is translated Isin- 
a word derived from the German Hau- 
^ihlm, from hausen, the great eturgeon, and 
Wok, a bladder, beinf; one of the coats of the 
''nmrning-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the 
geaus Acipeuaer, or Sturgeon, and of which 
tkbeit qualitiea are exported from the rivers 
of Russia, flowing into the Blaek and Caspian 
^as, but also fron the Sea of Anl, and the 
Lake Baikal. Isinglass is also exported from 
^"^il, and likewise Crom ladia. Of late the 
quality of thiahaabeoo vnch improved. 92 8 
per cent of Qelatine.~-J?0y^ 8m Aif^Uad- 
dtf ; Faah-Buwa ; lai^glaaa, Sounda. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. A branch of science so 
'ailed which comprehends a knowledge of the 
l^ucture, nature, and forma of Fishes. See 



I0HTHIOPHI8 GLUTINOaUS, m im- 



t Bilivtof tha Khnb llMhntafoa, Singapore, 
Ceylon and Jam— JETooto JSKai. «/owr. Fol* 

// p. 25. 

ICICA IKDICA, W. d:. A. 

Bunsera serrata. Wall, f Sohinua Saheriay £!. M, 
&cbiuua fiengalensi^ I Niaia ^ 

Mtf$m it* I 

Kayor Bixo. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, growing 
70 feel bijfh ; its timber is close grained and 
hard, as tough as oak, but heavier, and used 
for furniture by the natives. — VoigU 

ICTIDES. Sea M amalia ; Paradoxnna. 

IDAAN, called also lleroot, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyaa i and some 
of thevtfibei who are near the capital an 
compelled to plant pepper and colkot the pro- 
duce. They appear anxious for an interooune 
with Europeans : they are said to sacrifice 
human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan, of 
different places, go under diffeieot dawMDUMip 
tiona and have difieient languagea^ but in theiir 
manneia and enaloma thej mbb to be nearly 
alike. 

The name "Idaan" is» in some measure^ 
peculiar to those oftho north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passu arc called Darat ; 
those of Beiijar, Biajooa, the Subano of Magin- 
danao appear to be the same people ; perhaps, 
where ihe aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Poljneam are not uegroes, they 
are little diffisraat from the Idaan of Borneo 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabi- 
tants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemiogly wholly unfounded, that vhey 
are the deseandantaof the Chiaeae ; Uie eoiftoni 
obtains of ananging human skulls aboQt the 
houses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence.^ 
Journal of the Indian^ ArMpelago, Jfo. JV* 
Hcpr. 1841), p. 557. 

IDA CHETIU, Tel. Citrus aurantium, 
L. a very small var. of orange, ftrowiog in all 
the httly country ef Ihe Cireara betb enU 

■tivated and wild. Perhaps the original of the 

Citrus aur«ntium? C. variatro, Tlnme 57; musk" 
orange. Ch'hota Kicbli Hind. Kiri kittali^ 
Can.— Andh. 

IDAIYAN, Tam. Cow-keeper. 

IDANlLAi. Uh. Left hand caste. Qm 
Bdakai.. 

IDIQA» Kabh. a caste who sella toddy, 
the fermented palm wine, fce. also empbyed aa 

Palankin bearers.— 

IDOL, Buo. 

Vigraham Tajc | Vlgram Ttu 

Salai „ jPimttima „ 

.TmlBnk. 
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Idob tn tNited of in tailplvM in Iniah iK. 

,34 ; Isaiah xlv. 1 ; Jeremiah x ; Cor. viii. 4. 

The idols of the hindus are made of meUl ; 
gold, silver, and copper and their alloys ; one 
of frequent use being that called " panchalaka" 
ot gold, silver, copper, tin and lead : bat atoDe, 
earth, cowdung and wood are often also em- 
ployed, I he red saunders wood and the woods 
of the Cupressua toriilosa, Macrotomia eu- 
chroma and Melia azedarach. Many of the 
Idols in India aie monsters, many are mere 
iliapdeaa masses of stone vitb a smearing 
of red lead or a log of wood without shape or 
form, or a stone from the river bed, others, like 
the bull *' Nandi" or Basava, the vahan of 
Siva arc beautifully formed models of that 
quadruped. The finrms of the cobfa serpent 
are usually well pourtrsyed, slso of the pea- 
cock in the Saiva temples. The horse is form- 
ed of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; oc- 
casionally well made figures of the elephant are 
to be sasB. E?ery hindoo house has, at least, a 
picture ; many have idols and etery man of 
the Vira Saiva or Jungum sect, of srhom there 
are many millions in India, always wears the 
lingum in a silver or gold casket, suspended 
from his neck or tied round bis arm. The 
lingom inside is a small stone eyBndet imbed- 
ded in die Toni The ordinary lingum, of which 
there are millions in India, is a stone cylinder 
rising from the yoni, a stone platform marked 
with circular markings ; usually in front of it 
is aflgonof thebnll Nandi in stone. Ganapati 
or Qanesa with the head of an elephant and the 
body of a fat man is an idol frequently to be 
seen. As the ^od of wisdom he is worshipped 
at the beginning of every undertaking, by almost 
every hiada ; when a hindu boy or girl begins 
to read, the)r make n Oanesa in the form of a 
amall cone of cowdnng which they plane on a 
purified spot, and ornament with flowers and 
naragam and red kunganoo, and offer a sacri- 
fice by burning camphor and frankincense, also 
oiisriag betelnnts and plantains, ooeoannts and 
jaggery, then bow lerereniially and pray for the 
god's aid. The pyramidal figure is then kept 
lor a time or thrown into the water- 
In a temple the hindu idols are kept in the 
I of the temple, called aanadi." Daily the 
brahman seifaats anoint it with oil, dennse it 
with sekaia, wash it with water, than with 
curds, milk, lime juice and honey, and cocoanut 
water. The dancing girls of the temple, the 
deva dasi, dance and sing to music moruing 
and evening. Oeeaskmally, on certain festivals, 
the idol is taken from the temple in a palan- 
quin or on a car and made to peiambttlalo the 
square of the streets. 
A case waa heard at the Calcutta Small 
Court. An old lady sued for Bs, fiOO 
kn an idol whiehn 



she had adopted askr ||sta,li 

taken from ha* The defeodant was aukn 
Rs. 1,000 a year profit from the idol. H 
woman declared that she was out of b 
senses with grief. " I have no ebildreo. I wu 
my bonsa baek. I have ben ciying libtb 
for five years, I am starving, and by oyisf 
have become so thin." She was non suited ai 
referred to the High Court. On beiu^ r 
moved from the Court, she toescd her arms 
the air and cried out—*' Let the world go « 
Let the world go on, aa it ia gsiag ea. Hi 
reliance in God." 

The Jain idols are usually naked figares 
men and women, of gigantic proportion!, ofti 
erect but in every attitude. The baddhi 
idol ie nsnnUy Boddhn or Qaadams, mlisai 
or sitting in the attitude of preaching. Soi 
of the figures of Gaudama at the great Sboei 
dagon temple at Bangoon are of vast difflei 
sions. See AvaUr; Boll ; Qaness; Uiod 
Images ; Lingam ; Siva ; Yishan ; Tev* 

ID U8 ZOHA, Aeab. Also called Un 
a mahomedan festival. See Bakrid : Eed. 
IGHIR, Ar. Acorns calamus.— 
IGNATIA AMARA.— Zt»».Papet^Hul 
IGNIS, Lat. Fire, see Agni. 
IOBU8HKI, Bus. Toys. 
IGUANA, the popular name for spechil 
reptiles of the genus Varanus, family VanniA 
order Sauria, of the section of scaled rrptill 
Baron Cuvier classed them under hi> " 1^4 



mens 



>* 



others teen anangod then 
Agamidm. Varanus llavescens. {Graj/yaUM 
Bengal : V. dracsena, (Ltnn.) Bengal ladAlN 
and also V. nebulosus. — Dum et Byh. 

The Basilisk of the Eaaiern ArchipeUzo J 
the Basaliscua amboiensis, (Z>aa(^tii,)ooeof4 
Ivuanidm. Messrs. Dnmerilaiid Bibna«iiW 
* Erpetologia' (1837), treat of these rrpa 
under the name of Lizards Iguaniens, or Sj 
Eunotes. In * the catalogne ofl 
specimens of Lizards in the British ^^i*^ 
the Iguanidm with the Agamidmeeaititatel 
tribe Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA, (Varanus Dumerilii.) »tl 
length of 7 feet, it frequents the neigb" 
hood of houses, to rob hen roosts. Species^ 
the family Agamids, having pores en tte 
surfaee of ths thighs, an the Leiolepis nc 
(A. guttata of M. Curier) of Cochin-China, 
white rays and spots on a bright blue gros 
The Physignathes (A cocincinus) from 
Malayan Peninauia is remarkable for is 
sii€, naiform hloe eolov and is one ef tli 
few species of saarian fefitilee. whiek f»d 
vegetable substances. Baron Cofier 8s«nf« 
that it lives entirely upon froits «ih1 
A. calotes, of a bright blue colour with 
veras white marks on thaddia iiMis 
Motoocnlteds. Tha Iiepl9Bift(A« 
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JhrMK vilkt tiwl«r long eltfftted tpincs 
OD the neck ; and the Lyriocepbalot (A* scutata) 

ifhich has a similar elevated crest along the 
back, and the tail keelsbaped. This latter 
species, in many respect* a moat iiogalar rep> 
tile, iabtlHtt Bengal, and livBi upon fndte. — 
Enq. Cyc. p. 87. 

IHRAM, Ar. The drmwoni by Mlmne- 
f^iin pilgrims ai Mecca. 

IJADI GADDA, or Jjedi-Gadda. Tel. The 
ftmoib of ZoMT, alio Bozburghia glorioMldes. 

— Dryander. Roxh. ii. 234. 

IJAU, a feeder of th* river Krias, in Ma- 

!wa. See Semang. 
IJJUL, HiifDf Barringtonia acotangula. 

IJU, At. AIm writtm Qo, the horse hair- 
like substance, which grows on the Gomuto 
Uee, the Arengn saccharifera. — Labill. This 
■iMUBoe ia alao called Gomuto ; part of it ia 
• itif biiitle bot the bulk mora ntemblea 
kone hair and it is Imgely made into oofdage. 
See Gomuto, Arenga sacharifera. 

IKAN, Malay. A fish, any fish ; also a 
enb. The word is always prefixed to the speci- 
ieiMwor tbe M. w ikan bawal, tbe pom- 
ftet, taIor-ikan» fish-roe ; sirip-ikan, flth^fina ; 
Meknkao, fish scales, — Cantor. Simmondt. 

IKAN DOR I. A small dark-coloured fish, 
of about a pound weight. Great caution ia 
Meriiary in handling it, beeauaa It la anaad 
with poisonous spikes under the paetMil and 
dorsal fins, the wouuds from which are extreme- 
W painful. It is not much eateamed. — 



Earl, p. 195. 
IKAN MnCI, Jat. The King-Ciab. 

IKAN SALADU, and Ikan Snrdvdu ; 
iliUT. Arius Arias. — Jitich. Ham. 

IKAROON, Ab. Acurus calamui. — 1mm. 

IKH, Sans. Sugarcane. 

IKKHOO, Bmo. Sugar-eane, Saodianim 
cueullata. 

IKLrBIH. Datisca cannabina. 

IKRA, Bus. Caviare. 

IK8UUGANDHA, Sans. Asteracantha Ion- 
gifolii. Naaa. 

IKSHUBA, Hmo. Aatancantha longi- 

folia, Nees. 

IKSHWA'CU. The first king in the Solar 
line, who, according to biodoo legends, reign- 
^ >t the ooniBeiieemaiit of the Ttaatn yug. 
He was the aon of the 7th Menu, or paliianb, 
the offspring of the sun. His posterity was 
Mlled, in consequence, the dynasty of the solar 
Fences, in the same manner as Buddha was 
"pvMI ^ head ef the Loner Km. Modem 
commentators bring the time of his accession 
<5own to the year 1320 before Christ. A pas- 
*«gc in the A(^ni Poorana indicates that the 
■Mef Soorya, of which Ikshwacu was the head, 
iMtheirat eoloay which entandlidia tan 



Central Asia. But the patiknh boddha wm 

his contemporary, he being stated to ha?e oono 

from a distant region, and to have been mar- 
ried to Ella, the sister of Ikshwacu. Amongst 
the Arian hiudus, the chaitiya was a warnor 
branch taking sodal tank after the hindo brah. 
mins. Menu writing of their duties says ** to 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacnfice, to 
read the Vedas, to shun the allurements of 
sexual gratification are in a few worda the 
dntiea of a Ohakrija. How thia aoldier braneb 
broke np it actremelj obaenra, but it is general- 
ly supposed that none of the raoea now in India 
can trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
thou}{b most of the Kajput familiea doubtless 
belong to then. Their qoarrsla amongst 
themselves seem to-hafo led to their own dee* 
truction. There seem to have been two 
branches of the Cbailrya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Ikshwaku and the Lunar who 
tfoeed up to Bndha, who manled Ba or Blla, 
daughter of Ikahwakn. These Chaitrya soldieia 
do not appear to have adopted brahminism 
readily, and the brahmins to overcome them 
consecrated by fire, on Mount Aboo, a warrior 
body who still remain, and are known as tho 
four Agnicnla raj put tribes. A common spell- 
ing of the word is Kshatriya. — JFetrren's Kala 
Sankalita. Tod's Bajadhan^ YoL Lp. 3'/- 
See Hindoo ; Suryavausa. 

IL, pronannaed also Ilhat> or liiat, a tens 
applied to the aigvatory tiibea of Feraift* Sea 
Iliyat. 

ILA, sister of Ikshwacu, of the solar race, 
she was married to Bud 'ha of the lunar race, 
and these were the aneeetors of the hmar Una 

of kings. In bindn Bythology, budd'ha son of 
Atri, son of Brahma, was husband of Ila, the 
earth, daughter of Spatembas. Buddha was 
Mercury, son of the moon. See Ella ; Iksb- 
wt'eo. 

ILA or Uita, Bentioned in the Yedas as a 

goddess, may possibly be the same as the 
Babylonian goddess lU or Bilat Jli, queen of 
gods 

ILACHf , HiXD. A gsnerie term tn aai^i 
rsl planU produeiig eardamom, vis. 

Eiletaria cardamoroum, Matam, qfD, of 

Amomum cardamomum. 
Alpinia nutans. — Hogeoe, 
Ba6hi4Mri. Hind, or Baehi^kalan, AmoBW 

deslbatum or A. cardamomum. 
Choti or Khurd ilachi, Eletlarift oaidanUh 

mum, the small cardamom. 
Bari llacbi is the large rough shelled variety. 
ILAH, the nano of an dd Artbian deitr 
and ia more properly and more nauslly, applied 
to a pagan god, than to God supreme overall. 
Hence the raahomedan profession of faith says 
La Ilah ilia AUak, 4:c. which in the ordinary 
- — ^ •« it- BO god but god," COB* 
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ILITAT. 



ftyt no precise meaning and involves an obvi- 
ous truism, which Mahomed would never have 
eauncUted. From some passages in tbe early 
Lidnil kistoruiBs it would appear that they 
sapfMNid ihefSunooa JSomm4U to be the Arabian 
JlaJk or Hat ; Notices of it occur in the 
Housut-oos-Sufa« Hubeeb-oos-Sair and Ferishla, 
the passage quoted from Furee<i-ood-deen 
AttM. aile'i Koran. I. tS. 11. 990. Hyde 
lio Bel .* Vet : Pers : p. 130. Pooooke. Spec : 
Hist : Arab : 4. 9*. 1 10. Bird's Guzerat, p. S9. 
D'Herbeloi, voce L«t. Al-Makkari Mahomedan 
Dyoaaties ia Spaio, I. 346, and Herod, ill.— 
JBUM. 

ILAHEE 6UZ. Pfoperly Ilahi gaz, Hmik, 
ia the standard Guz, or yard, of forty-one 
finpjers, instituted by Akber. After much con- 
troversy respecting its leogtb, it was authorita- 
tivalgr dedtefed by Qofannwiit to 39 inefaet 
loog:; and thedaelaiation haa been titoidod with 
considerable convenience to revenue officers, 
as a Bugha measured by this yard conatiti&tes 
exactly five-eighths of aa aore.>- £llu4» 

ILAKnRA,Tn.. Sdaob lodlea, Wm, 
Thiaie occasionally used as a vegetable and be- 
ing naturally salt, has given rice to the i'eling 
saying, " tbe carping husband (finding fault 
without cause) says to his wife, there is no salt 
inthflhtoiri." 

ILAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Ceylon and to mfpatf goU^ but gold in Tamil ia 
Ponnu. 

ILAM, (Elam, corrupt) auction sale. 

UiAJOADr, Tam. Gorropaon of Laabady, 
the Banjara race so called in the south of India. 

*' ILA-PANANKl JAXGU MaVU," Tel. 
A farina, obtained from this root by treating it 
the same as in manufaeturing manioc* It is 
itn BoitiiUnr. 

n.lfiTAI>I KABAVARA, Mauai,. Soift- 
dapsus pertonu. — Sehott. 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wigbt mentions I. Gardneriana and I. Wighti- 
ana. Mr Thwaites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, I. dentteulata, • large, and I. WaUteri, 
m ladt tree. Mr. Hodgeon, in his " Nagaaaki*' 
mentions eight species in Japan, viz. orenata, 
7<Wy. microphyilff, Bl. i!\te>rra, Thbg. latifolia, 
Thb^, rotunda, Thbff. serrata, Tkb^. aquiloii- 
UB, L.' far* boterophylla. 9m Wm ^ tmm* 

ILtZ DENTICULATA. Waluch ft a 
large tne growing iu Ceylon, on thA Bopatnlawa 
plaina at an elevation of 9,000 feet. 

lUBX DIPIK.£NA it common at Mussoo- 
ree and everywhere in the Himalayas. It 
bears a very close resemblance to the holly, 
aapecialiy in November and Dcoember, when it 
1$ eovareid with eluateia of aoailet benriet. 

ILSX JAPONICA, JIM, Syn. of 
bent uf^tkam^S^^ 



ILEX SERRATA. A lofty species fouod in 
Mussooree, and I. exoelsa in Nipal. — Jiojflt, 
Jllutt p. 167. O'Skaugknwjf, page 

ILBX WALKERI, WigkL Omr^ b.i 
small tVM ia the Central Province of CeyhM, 
growing at an elrvation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 

JLEX WIGHTIANA, WaU. U a large 
umbrageous tree with small white flowers aal 
red berries growing in tbe Neiigherrine and in 
the southern end central parts of tbe tabnd 
of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4»000 fert 
Thw. Enum. pi Ztyl. p. 183. 

ILl. MaLSal. Mambuaa spinosa. 

ILT, a valley and town fo Caatnl Aeia, fnm. 
which Laeaen supposes the Szu Tartan weiv 
expelled by the Yue tchi or White Huns B. (J. 
150. The Sau Tartars he supposes to be tie 
SacsB and the Yue-Tcbi to be the Tocharu 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a timi, 
they aia ntated bf the Chinese to bavn hmm 
driven thence, also, by the Yengar, aome years 
afterwards, and to have established themselves 
in Kipen, in which name Lassen reooicniaes tba 
Kopban valley in tbe Kohiataa. Tbe grant 
K irghia burde ia ec^aeant to IU and TariMceHi 
It is under the dominion of China and exehaagee 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
eilk goods. See Kabul, p. 434. — Kirgkii. 

ILIPI, Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

TLIYAT are the wandering, nonuJe 
tribes of Persia, who live in tents and hare 
no settled habitation. They are mostly of 
Toork, Arab and Koord deaeeot. and cmfrim 

a very large portion of the population o' tbe 
country, thou^b their actual numbers ate aot 
well known. They are mahomedaus of the 
Sunni leet and berdameo* They ebaiign Mi 
places of encampment with the season and 
climate, going in tlie summer to the Yt- il.»uk or 
quarters where pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold o( 
winter tela in, adjourning to ibe Mtfclniik er 
warmer region, in vbieh their flocks and hards, 
as well as themselves, are better shcllered. In 
each province of Persia, there are two chieb 
acknowledged by all the tribes who roaas ia 
that province. In their eondnet and morale, tbe 
Iliyat women are vastly superior to those ajf tbt 
towns and st-ttleraeuts. They artr chaste and 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their bus- 
bands. Many of the best families in Persui 
are of nfyat origin. Tbepreient nyntfiMnfl^ 
ia of tbe Knjar tribe, a Toriisb Bl» wfciaK 
came into Persia with Tiattr. 

The lliyat are by no means particular in 
their religious observances : aud are not rukd 
or influenced by tbe moollab, aa townsmen are. 
They are all, in a greater er lean digMik pwr 
fesaional robbers some txibea livilg eole^- bf 
rapine and plunder ; and oibM menitim^ m^f 
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IUC£ACEL£. 



oeefsiofialty, to tneli iMfeM. Vuj hkft large 

floeb and herds which they often aui^eot by 
ukinv possession of their neighbours. The 
cifiiized popalaiioti hold them in great dread 
n lidi aaoMUil* 

The niyat families tributary to Kbiva were 

Yamut 15,000 

GoUio 90,000 

Choodar 3,0Q0 
said to have been 
broQgbt from the fur- 
ther borders of the 
Ons by 
laUiB Khan* 



Kalpak 


80,000 


Kauak 


40,000 


Ilcdar 


15,000 


Sarokh 


15,000 


Uabok 


40,000 




195,000 



Tbe dntanoeatbat some of these Iliyat tribes 
luve to perform in their annual mignitiona are 
lully wonderfal. 
From tbe southern shores of Fars, tbe Kash* 
arriva in spring, on the grazing groonda of 
Isfahan, where they are nek by the wandering 
Bakhtiyari from their warm pastures of Arabis- 
tan, Dear the head of the Persian Gulf. At the 
approach of winter both the tribes return to 
their reapeekivtt Gtrm 8air.— (Parois 0* A, Ik 
Rodp's Travels in LuriaUm and AroUkan, 
p. 256. Frazer.) 

In the tenth century, they are said to have 
ViBiprised five hundred thousand families with- 
^ (he proTiooe of Para ahme. AHhougb 
tn ich inferior in nombers, many of the present 
iiiyat tribes are very considerable, nnd since the 
deslruclion of Rai and the Heony of Ispahan, 
BUni, aad all tbe other great cities through- 
the empire, they eonaiHnte a principal 
f^^one of popalation, and the best nnraecy of 
ili ioWiers. Some of their chiefs are men so 
po^frful that the king attaches them to his 
Wirt by honourable and lucrative employments, 
^'^ det«ins them abont his persoft aa hoatages 
for the loyalty aod good condnet of thdr res< 
Pective clans. We find them, as they were eight 
hundred years ago, unmixed with the Persians 
*^ inhabit ettlm ; retaioiog their pastoral and 
«natic habita, MM oaiog anoiig thenneltea a 
dialect different from tbe language .of the 
country, which, however, most of them can 
ipeak and understand. They are an inde- 
P«Ddeal lad hardy raee, tnelkied to hospitality ; 
Two or three families in little groups, preparing 
or enjoying their simple meal by the road-side ; 
or proceedinu; on their jonrney, the wife carry- 
i"e one child, two or three others packed in 
^K<la OB BB aaa, wUdi the husband drives, 
•^we Mm, is a usual pietnre to be aeen. 

The name Iliyat, is the plural of lel (Eel) a 
wbe, equivalent to the Arabic kabilnh. Often 
Pa spproachinz an Iliyat encampment the 
Jjwager ia net by the wooieB of the tribe, who 
'>urn aromatic herbs in hoBW of the gnest, and 
>*«iekflB that he-iawekoBi to- their hearth. 

9 



Mr. BiekflierobiefTods aiiBibr praote among 
tbe Chaldeaoa In Kurdialan. This custom 
must be very ancient, for we find Ferdausi 
alluding to it in his description of the eaiJjr 
heroic ages of Iran. 

The Banal drink of thoLoriatan Iliyat oobsM 
of bntterroilk weakened with water ; a little 
salt is added to it, and it is then called ab-i- 
dhung. It is generally sour. There is nothing so 
efficacious for the purpose of slacking thirst on 
a hot auBimer*a day, as Ihia ab-i-dhung. — 
Baron C* A. De Bode's Travel* in Luristan^ 
and Arabisian, Vol. II. p. 220, Ou*eley*9 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 307. Rich Xarraiive of a- 
Besidence in Kurdistan, d:c. Vol. 1, chap. VI^ 
p. 101. .fVtiao^a Tnmli. See Khiehi. Tajik. 

IL-KHANI, of Fan ia the ehief of the: 
Kashgoi tribe. 

ILAHABAD, or Allahabad. Immediately 
before Akber's time, this place waa known aa 
Peag or Prag by him it waa denominated,: 
AUababas, whieh aubaeqBeiitly heeame Allaha- 
bad. The name is more eorrectly Ilbabad, or 
Ilahabad, but the usual practice of writing it is 
Allahabad.. The article coalesces with the sub* 
etantive in Allah, aid repieianta the ''Al- 
lighty."— ^Hw^ 

ILLANUN. Pirateaonthoeoaatof fiornco.. 

See Lanun. Boat. 

ILAVANGA, Maleal. Cassia lignea. 
ILLBCBBAAGBJS. The knot grass tribe* 
of pkmta^ oomprises 39 genera. Intkeae^ 
species are found in Arabia, 1 in Persia, 1 in 
China and in continental India, 17 forma hafe< 
been discovered, viz. 



1. Herniariab 

Iv Iiapalosia» 
1. Illecebmm 



4. 

2. 
8. 



Polyeaipeat 
Brymana. 

Mollogo. 



ILLECEBRUM LANATUM.— i>tnn, syn. 
of .£rua lanata, Jtiss. Achyranthea lanata. 



ILLECEBRUM SES8ILISayB» of Alters. 

nanthera seasilis, E. TlroM-n. 

ILLRCEBRITM VKli riCILLATUM,BoBM. 
syn. of Portuiaca uuadiifida. — lioxb. 

ILLEPI ¥BNNAI, Tak. Oil of Baarifr 
longifolia. 

ILICEACE;E. the holly tribe of plants, are 
trees or shrubs, included in 14 genera. Nin* 
species ooeur in Japan, 1 in China, 16 in con* 
tineatol ladia, aad, with tbe eioeptioB'of Ho- 
netia tetraoantha which grows in the plaiaa 
of India, all the forms of this order have been' 
found in the Uinialaya and Khassya mountains, 
on the Neiigherriea and the mountains about 
Bmang, Bfoohneoi bmI Singapore. The genen^ 
are Asterogyne ; Hex $' Maooucoua ; Ifonetia;* 
Prinos. In China, says Mr. Williams, the 
order Ilicinae, or holly, furnishes several genera 
of fihamnea, whose fruit are often seen on 
taUea. Tbe Zisyphua prodoeea the Chineao 
date, and the fleahy pednnelea o( the Hbv»» 
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ILLICIUM AHISsATUM, 



lit an mCoi, IIm latter k qaita aomnoa ill 
Hoagkoog* Tlw loww of the Hhamnut thee- 
lailt are among the many plants collected by 
the poorer Ciiinese, as a substitute for the 
true tea. The Chinese olive is obtained from 
ilia Fimda, bat ft ii a poor aabiHtata for the 
liab olive of Syria. ^nrOMMU^ MiddU Ming- 
dom, p. 283. 'Fo!^t. 

ILLAR BILLAR, Hind. Cocculns lewha. 

ILLICIUM, a ^enus of plants belonging to 
the order Winteraceae of Lindley. The order 
aaataba four genera and twelve speeiee, 
ehrubs oramaU trees, one of them, thelUidQm 
anisatum, grows in Japan nnd China ; one on 
the Khassya mountains and one in new Zea- 
land. The general properties of the order are 
aUmidaiit aad aioflsatM. — Voigt^p. 13. 

IliUCIUIC ANISaTUM.^Zum. 

Chinesa aQiia.........Kiro. 

Skimmi »,.Tap. 

Uarati Mogga Tam. 



aoanpa 
If Malt Ml 



BadiaQ.i^i4a.....M. 
HixD. Paaa, 

Badian..... 

Baeo-lwi>lMMi-UMii Oir. 
Ansa idul... DvmMtm. 
Star anise Eno. 

The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
astandiag from S8i<> to Vi^ of N. latitude, or 
fnm Canton to Japan. Tbanbary; lalatct 
(Fol. ///. p. 287) that in Japan tto Skimmi 
(Illicmm anisaium) was every where consider- 
ed a poisonous tree, and the Japanese would 
not beliere that the sane tree produced the 
lad {Aainm ddkanmy 3tenf Aniia, which 
they annually buy of the Chinese. The dai^rne- 
tion Star is applied to the fruit from the manner 
in which they grow, the pods beincr in smull 
elasters joined together at one end, and diverg- 
ing in lira rays. They are priaed for the 
volatile oil obtained from tbem^ and for their 
aromatic taste. The barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, tli^ noit eunmon use is to season 
aweet dishes : In Japan they are plaaad on tlie 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in 
the temples. Thoy are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at 
the averai^e valna ol doBan per pieuU In 
1850, 696 picols were exported from Canton 
valued at 8,900 Spanish dollars. In India they 
are much used in seasoning curries and flavour- 
iog native dishes, and lar|e quantities are used 
in Barapa in tha prepacatwo ol Uquears- 3,000 
pksols of anise are exported annoatty from 
Gambodia, and in 1 84 1, 81 piouls ol oil of 
aniseed, valued at 11,900 dollars, were ex- 
ported from Canton, In. preparing a spirit of 
mSatp tiM Btar JkaSm, may ha ntad invtaad of 
oommon anise. Tha eapaules eonatitata in 
ladia.a nther important article of commaree, 
nnd are sold in all the bazirs. Both capsules 
and seeds evolve a powerful odour of anise ; 
tba taata ia akailar. vuy otild, sweet, and 



oily. Tha aaptnlaa «id aaida t k t mi hm 

essential oil, easily proeured by diatiUatiMi villi 
water j this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difficultly congealed than the true 
aniseed oil, but in other respecta exactly of ibe 
same properties. Tha powdered eapaolea aia 
used by the mahomedan prHctitioners as stimu- 
lant carminatives. For the colics of children 
the essential oil is piven with advantage. — 
O'Sfuxughnessj^ Dts^ensatorif,j)age 191. Tkmn- 
berg's FrMeb, Voi. IJL p. 2*7. 
Compendious Summary. Simmondt, . 
O'Shanghnessy. Beng. Plutr, p. 412. 

ILLICIUM FLOKIDANUM. See lUicium. 

ILLICIUM FAEVIFLOKUM. Seelllietum 

ILLICIUM RBLI6I03U11. 8iaboi< Lom. 
Holy Star Aniaa. 

ILLIGERE^. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLINDA, TxL. Diospyroe chlorQx;|loaA 
R.u. 533 

ILLU KATTB, Tai^ IduMieaipaa fraftaa- 

oens, R Br. 

ILLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifdia, fTilld, 
ILLYRIAN, one of the irreat Asiatic Eu- 
ropean stock of languages, still well known. It 
is the Skippetariaa or illwaiait or Araaut mi 
is a distinct Indo Suropeaa idiov* 

ILOCO, one of the langtiages spoken io the 
island of Lucon> In i\\e Philippines are many 
separate aatipos or tribes, speakiog diatiaci 
languagea nnlaielUgibIa to eaah oHwr. fla 
prinalpal tongues of Luooa are the Tagala, ila 
Fampanga, the Pangasinan, and the IJoeo, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,35o.OOO 
people, while the Bisayn has a wide curreocy, 
among theaonUom iahindaaf the group, Lejte. 
Zebu, Negros. and Panay»aontainibg l.tOttjM 
people, Mr. Crawfurd eaya that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic 
character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with tlKM af Hplai^ and lainmm thai 
there is any granad for foa^ying tha« to km 
one and the same languages, or langnagea 
eprunpr from a comrann parent and only direru- 
fied by the effects of time auu distance and 
that aa aiaaiination of tha Biaaya Dietieaary 
givea di^erant results. See India, p. 358. 

ILUMQIIiU MAIUlf* XMif 

bttxifolia. 

ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Bassia longifoUa. 
IMAQE3. Thoae woishipped by the Uxt^ 
due are made of various materiaUi gold, iAva% 
and metals of inferior value, crystal, stooe^. 
wood, clay, dough, and compositions of differ-- 
ent kinds* borne are of sroaU ai«<^ and apr- 
proprialad aakoqaMd gada i atlMrii m9\ 
greteively laiger, and aied for templa 
and others again are of colossal sii^e, seventy* 
eighty or more feet in height. A lingum al» 
Benacea requires six men to eneiccie it» ^oai*. 
of tha alajand aompoiitiaii ii 




MMditl addnloaa. Tha kmal of tteaoad ia viONiilyat CalouttA fiv Ite 
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I over are east into the rivei*. Tbe modern 
MlKtarer& of the deities are artisans in gold, 
ret, aad other metals, stone-cutters and 
ttan. Some of the modern eaites are hmd- 
M, Imi tlw Bodtn aml^ttMi iMmkimly 
ilHiplible. Soneof thaaneieatMnduacuip- 
ies are maguifioent; and in minute ornamental 
1 Soral decorations, almost unrivalled. In 
muh the images of Qoudamah Buddah are 
de of wood, marble and the predoua 
lab. tn diaiBt Japan, ke^ iiMfiet annade 
tha onaiaeota, precious metals.&c, collected 
a the ashrs of the funeral pile of a deceased 
son ; and others a|;ain from the pulverized 
omenta of the bones kneaded with water into 
Mta. baked, and a^torwarda gilded Images 
■aba are eommon. The idea of ihcur medi- 
il virtues is very old in India : a hindu 
eked by fever or other disease, makes a 
leot of braia or claj^, and performs certain 
BQides to ifi lonoar, in furtherance of his 
mtf. Snch oennooiea are |iartteiilarly 
aciona wbentbe noon is in the naktbUra 
flsion, sign, or asterism,) called Sarpa, or 
Serpent ; called also Ashlesha. Dhnnwan- 
, is the Esculapiua of the hindus, but has 
■laiUiidant aarpaoi Tike fcia brother of 
Me: the health bestowing Dhanwantara 

churned for the 
He is generally 
csented as a venerable man with a book in 
kwl.— CbZMi Jfyik Bind., page 383. 
w, ftfft See Idola ; Hindiia. 
MAM, a bead of the mahomedans in re- 
in matters. It is a sacred title and is, by 
liiiahs, given only to the immediate des- 
ImU of the prophet, who were twelve in 
*ei^ " bnl*<4iM.'* The laat of 
^fbe Imam Mehdy, ia supposed by them to 
3nee<iled (not dead), and the title which be- 
5 to him cwnnot, they conceive, be given to 
aer. Among the »nnni Hiahomedaaa, how- 
. it M • dogma, tMt ffaero nttaft be al- 
> a ^ttibU Inum, or ** father of the 
:h.'* The titln is ^ivea to the hxxt learned 
)r8 who are the fouuders of their faith. It 
long maintained that the Imam must be 
nded from tte darabhdi tribe of Koreish : 
etttpcrortr df CoB^Cioithiopte (whor ane 
Etrtar family) hste assumed the sacred 
which they claim bn the ground of the 
il renunciation of it by Mahomed the 
ih, the laat caliph of the race of Abbas, 
mm of Mn tbe int The aeihiowledg- 

of this title renders the emperor of Tur- 
bo apiritiial bmd of all octbodos niabo- 

le aeot of mahomedans believe that the 
I IbM bit eoaa aod gone • and tbev 
It UMiif*9rm Bibigi catt tbta tfe 



e from the sea when 
•n^c of immortality. 



'* Gbair Mehdavt'* sect, i. e., people without 
Mobdi, It ia odi knoirb that tho tnhi ai 

Muscat has ever laid elaifh to the title of 
imam, thoii^]:!i Europeans inrariabiy confer it 
on him. Imam is however said to be now adopt- 
ed as a royal or dignatory title by several 
Arab and Afrieao aovereigns. Tbe aaoeeaaott 
of Mahomed, continaed to eierdae tbeir to* 
ligioua fnndtions in proof that th^y enjoyed 
spiritual as well as temporal power, and took 
the title of " khalif hot various Arab princes 
who dared not aspire to the title of Khalif^ 
took that of Iman, to wbreh tbif (teqiieiitij 
added that of Amir ul-Mominin, or pi^noe of 
the faithful, and, like the Khalifs, oWrred the 
precaution of changing their name when tht-y 
ascended the throne. The custom seemed to 
typify that thtlr i^ole ifatbre midei^eiits 
change^ on beibg ittrMted iHth an ofioe^ to 
which a certain iBUnmt of aanetiti was at* 

tached. 

Of the Imams of the shiah aect, one iru ihH 
Imam^AH, eouain iad tdn^lii-Unrdf Mahomed, 
for be ttuuhrted Fatimah, Hahomad's daughter t 
tbe taro sona of Ali, the Imam Hoosain and 

Iitiam Hnssain, neither of whom #ere snccesa* 
ful leaders, though, since their deaths they 
have by some sects been deified and believed 
to ba iaeatnalo. 

In atery mmtl mosque, at the ap^inted 
prayers, there is a lead^ of the devotions 
who is called the " Pesh-Imam," because be 
remains in front " Pesh" of the worshippera 
leading them in tbo aueeeaait^ paita of tbdr 
worab^. — PotHnffer's Travels^ BeloochisUtn 
and Scind^j p. 284. Burton*s Scindey Vol, 7. 
p. 129. MakolrrCi ffist. of Tenia, Vol, U. 
/>. S45. See Jews, Ali-Ulahi ; Khajab. 

IMAM ALI, a town in tbe vicinity of the 
Sbatt ul Arab, ill the Ur of tborObaldeav. 

IMAM ALI,~A]], tbo aoiHii-]a# of Mab^ 
med. 

IMAM BARI- A building over an imam or 
mahomedan sniot, or other holy mahomedsn. 
The ImannBari it Lodbidir ia « magnifleent 
palaee. Ita ^at reoaricable pait is an im- 
mense hall, containing the tomb of Asof-ood 
Doulah, the great grandfather of the last 
king of Oudh. Mr. fiich mentions that a 
pine-apple spire rises ovM^ tlfft tonb'Of Zobefdab* 
at Imnd wife of Haroon af Baschid.—lfwii- 
dy't Shetckm «a /Hdfti. Aicb'a MttidtMe t» 
KoordUtan. 

IMAMI, Hind. A kind ofKabnlsilk. 

IMAM MASHUDI, tbe religious guide of 
Akbar. mi todibiitot]te*eiitof theMva- 
jeed.i-KootabHit-blbiit.— Bind. F. 11. 
p, «01. 

IMAMBEZA. SeeJewl 

IMAM 8HAFAI, one of the four commen- 
tators of the Koran. He founded the Shafift 

aisbooh 
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DlPATlENS, • 



IMAMZADAH iQetna the deaoendanU 

tn Imam, but, it is said, generally applied in 
Persia, as the raausoleums built over the bodies 
of such deaceudaats, which aie to be found 
toittered in gnat abmiduioe all ofer die 

803. 

IMAN, Sp. 

laiAR, Hind : Carpinoa Tiaanea, 

IliABJAL^ Hind. Iris pseudoGoms. 

IMAXJS, a name by which part of the Hima- 
laya was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny was fully aware of the signification of 
the name for he says (Hist Kat 7L 117) 

Imana in odlanun lingua, nivonim signifi- 
eana." The great part of tne mountains N. West 
from India was also called the Paropamisus or 
Hindoo Gush; and Imaus and Hindoo Cusb 
seem to have been IdentiflaL The true Imaus, 
however, is the ridge whieh asperates Kashmir 
from Iditia Tibet. It appears to incline in its 
northern course towards the continuation of 
the Hindoo Koh and. even to joiu it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Koah ia not nppKed 
to this ridge in ito whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the N. 
W\ boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander. There is however much 
confusion in ibe Tibeton, Ohineae, and Peraian 
nunee of thai great mountain mnss. See India, 
p. S37, Kabul 436, Kaahmir ; JKob ; Kouen- 
InnfT- 

IM6IR, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 
IMBO, Jatam. Azadiiaohta tndiea. 
IMBOOLOASj 8iMGa. £riodendio& an- 

fractuosura, D. C. 

IMLA, Hind. The Amni of the Salt Range, 
Zizyphus vulgaris, or common jujube ; also 
Bers. the BmUic myrobolan. 

IMLI, Hind. Tamarindus indica, the 
rind fruit ; Imli-ka-binj, the seed- 

IMLI KHORASANl, Hind. 
digitate. 

IMLOOBAOH. See Sanatoria. 
' IMMOLATION, a man will rip up his own 
belly Vith a razor in order to spite two 
opponents. The Salti was a voluntury immo- 
lation of a widow on the death of her husband. 
See BuminfC Burial, Hindoo, Sati. 

lUFATlENS. A genus of plants of the 
order Balsaminnceac belonging to the East In- 
dies found in the mountains of Silbet, Nepal, 
Kemaon, Cashmere, Kunawar and the Penin- 
aula. Single speciea extend into Evrope, Si- 
beria, and North America. Linnaena waa only 
acquainted with 7 or 8 species ; but not less 
than 100 species are now known, and almost 
entirely from the mountains of the Teniusula of 
India or the Himalayas ; in tboae from Silhet 
aa far north as the Sutlej, and in 30^ N. lat., 
at as great elevations as 7,000 feet, the species 
are chiefly found at elevations of 4|000 and 



4,500 feet, in a r^^n wbeie there is mciitm 
combined with a moderate but equal tempera- 
ture. They are absent from the piaioi oi 
India ; but some are found on the MiUbit 
Coast, litUe eleiated above lbe«a,bik d| 
during the monsoon great snoeesa hm hmti' 
tained in the cultivation of BaliaM 

They are largely cultivated in Indian gir^eos 
as handsome flowering plants. The doobk 
flowered are most prized. The coloun us 
rose, pink, white, blue, aud variegated' Wka 
the trne coloor of the plant from and mate 
depended upon, if aoim in large bed;, cr 
patches, they have a pretty effect in full blos- 
som. The Balsams are propagated by seed at 
the commencement of the rains, b soull bedi, 
and then tranaplanted. After the lint bb- 
soms are off they may be cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom « 
fine as the first* A rich light loamy toil, liti 
old decayed stable manure ia the hoi Ko 
pint abonld ever be doaer than oaefMt^ei* 
peoially if the soil is rich and all lower super- 
fluous leaves and stalks removed from llie 
stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are in bloaaom look very ont* 
meutd placed amongat eTergieens. In tk 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the *>* 
tern ghats is covered with them. The ripe cap- 
sules, on being touched, fly open and laUa 
their seeds, whence they get the nana of *'dl 
me tangeva." The foUowing apeeiei wnj ^ 
enumerated. 



jerdonia 

kleinii 


icafands 


■ctpite* 


latifolia 


setaeea 


I«>achenaiiltii 


Bjlrestri* 


Tnodi»st.a 


triloba 


uiuuroDii 


iolIlMllB» 


myaoreaaia 


ilipetaU 


omata 


triphylU 


oppositifolia 


nmbelUts 


rheedii 




rivalia 


TertidUali 


roioarinifoUa 
niliaeaDa 


viseida 



dbtda 

bracteatn 
campauulata 
cuspitela 
dMyspenaa 
faauiculaila 
filiformis 
fomentosia 
fniticofla 
gardoeviana 

CShii 
ospicua 
inaignia 

— Vatgi, Wight. le. Royle 111 Hmalay^ 
Hot. p. 160. En^. Cyc. Vol. IIL fogtt'^ 
Dr. Wight ms If. S. Journal. 

IMPERATA CIUNDBICA. Thitch 
GRASS. Saccharum cylindricum, and Stcchr 
rum spontaneum. The Karens in Amb— 
Province cover their houses with the tail 
ea which are eoabondaot on the coast, 
a few Europeans pefer this thatch to v» 
made from the Nipa. Two different speflj 
of grass are used for this purpose 1»*^ J' 
which were formerly referred the gdH»*** 
producea sugar eane. Tfce aiigargiw* f* 
in Moulmain. whieb flow^ two or three 
feet high has been removed since Uoxburf* 
wrote, into the geni^ .. I^fiS^^ . ^ ^ 
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«M if Ikft fVMMS mai fiw tiMUbt aad'it 
o<iei aiililcMi fof Saoolw w m ipcMtiBiimi.^ 

Mmn. 

IMPEBATA KONIOII. AUog •laii|!, 
UiUT, also LaUng, Malay. 

Ill PETAN PHBASANT^ Lopbophoraa Im- 
fqraoiis : the Monal, Hlod. ITil. in Ladak' 

IMPHI, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
iMiittntaoi h4s been growo in India, since 
tiM immemorial, but was not known to 
Inmpaiiii in Indin» until ntntiodacid in I860. 

IMPPIO, a river of the Pu^nb ; iU Mads 
jieifl gold. See Punjab. 

IMPUa£ CABBOKAT£ OF SODA. See 
MaSoda. 

IMPURE GASBOHATS of ZINC Sue. 

C«i«iDine, Eng. Fb. 
IMRTAN. See Afghan. Kaffir. 
INACCESSIBLE ISLAlii). a name of the 
MoTFittiio. 
INACUUS SCOimO. .8ee Bgerin. 
INAKABTO FATI, king of Jaogsolo of the 
Ulh century, invented the Kris. 

L^AH. lu mabomedan countries, it is ous- 
^Muy to call inam grants to religious orders 
"grutsof land," although thay indnda only 
iHe rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of tlie 
land itself, which is the proprietary right of the 
cultifator only. In the tamba-patra, copper- 
^ patant (by which such granta are desig- 
Mlad ia Bsjputana) of Yaaovmna, tho Pra* 
wira prince of Oojcin, seven hundred years ago, 
l^e commands the crown tenants of the two vil- 
^» assigned to the temple " to pay all dues as 
^ aiise, money-rent, first share of produoe." 
la India where the ooltivatiog piopriator haa 
uviyt paid a feu-duty to the State, the grant 
of u liiam is like the grant of a jaghire merely 
^ tnnsfer of tlie State dues. According to 
Pn>lwe» ajagldre iaa rewttd for paakor a 
Rtaioiog fiee for fntmo aarvioaa, or a oMans of 
support and is resumable at pleasure. The 
loam for religious purpose hns been a more 
pcfmaoent alieuiition« but even the Madras 
QOfmunent about tho OBiddla of tho ninataanth 
IMitiiry re-examiued all the Inam granta, and 
t>P to a late date, decisions had been given on 
^'-'2,735 cases. The total number of titles con- 
^roaed was 80,395, of which 9,630 were in 
xqiafll of religiooa and eharitahla granta of a 
permanent character ; 43,826 personal grants 
wfranchised at the option of the luamdars ; 
2^,295 personal grants enfranchised compul- 
112%; and 1,644 personal grants not entran- 
wiad and ooainmd on pnaant tamurta. The 
jttal number of titia daada iaaoad was 45,320. 
Toe total amount of quii-rent then payable to 
Goremroent in addition to former jodi was Rs. 
l>3l,463. The amount paid in redemption of 
m qapft^oat Ba. 7,740-8^. CStobined quit- 
^ aninally pigfabla to QovimaBent for the 
wiip 1^011; panoaaL Xmb», oo^lnwd to Iha. 



hoUaio Ba. S,lft,880-4^, whiah ia •boM[ 

one-fourth of their full assessment— Bnpeaa 
9,47,142-8-0. To<r8 Rajcuihan, Vol. 1. p, 
'662. — Transactions of the Royal AmoUo iSo* 
ciety. Vol. I. p. 223. 

INAN, Malay. BodiBflria aim. Chinas 
grsss. 

INBIT?, Rus. Ginger. 

INCENSE, Koondur, Zuchir. Guz. UiNsF 
Olibanum. 
IN0BNB1«W00D. Eagte-wood. 
INCENSO OLIBANO* It. Olibanum. 
INCHI, Malay, a respectable affix 
names, st Inohi Dawud, Mr. David, 
INCHIOSTRO, It. Ink. 
IKDACN), It. Indigo. 
INDAK, Hind, of Salt Range, Gy; 
vestium, also Cordia vestia. See Karuk. 
INDARRA, Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 
INDAHJAO, Hind. Sanb. Wrigbtia antidy- 



toe 



INDARJAOI-SHBfilNt HiN9. 

antidysenterica. 

INDERJAO-I-TALQ,Pbrs. HiND.Wrighlia> 
antidysenterica also W. pobeaoens. 

INDABUMI. F DOK. Dragon's blood. 

INDERABJA, of some English navigators^ 
is also written in different charts, Andervia,. 
Anderipe, Indervea, Dr. Vincent, (Nearch, p.; 
375) thinks it the Caicandrua of Airian, bnt o 
eomapondiair aame ia not finind in oriental, 
manuseripCa^Oifaalqf'a TtomM, 7U, L 
174. 

INDIA. The British nation usually give, the 
name of India to their own possesa^M in tiie. 
aontb and aaat of the Atiatie continent, Bnl. 
the vast acquisitions of Holland and Spain, aoA 
t!>e smaller territories of Portugal and France, 
are equally regarded by the reapeotive uationa. 
aa in the Indies, and a descriptiatt of bdiv 
thanfoNt iModa to anabnee the entire regioaa in- 
south-eastern Aata through which Europeana 
and oriental races hold sway and which are 
usually termed the East Indies. A oonsiderabla. 
portion of the countries to whidi tbia aanM io. 
applied by the people of Europe, is under the 
rule, direet or indirect, of Great Britain, and it 
is perhaps, on this account that India is so- 
frequently spoken of as British India, and tho 
pirn in India, aa alao Her Ifajaaty'av 
Eastern Empire in India. But British Indiayi 
Netheriand India, Spanish India, Portupues© 
and French India, are but portions of tropical 
Asia, and where the old term East Indies is em- 
ployed, it may bo takaft to anbiaoa all tho 
states lying intamediate between Arabia aad 
Persia on the west and the Indian Archipelago 
in the East, the northern boundary beinp: the 
great snowy range separating India from Tibet., 
Tho tam Hindoatan, so familiar to Europeaik 
ears, iajiot applicable either to British India os. 
to tho oottRtiifla.anbpwad within the tann ifiaili 
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Indies, being ofily the central part of the 
British Indian territory. 

It has been recently remnrked by Mr. Logan 
that the ereat divisions of Asia are the North, 
Mid, and South, the first coraprisins all the 
river basins that dischar^ie their WRters into the 
Iforth Sea, and also the N. E. Peninsula (the 
Indijirka basin and the other countries lieyond 
it to tlie K. b'-in^ tertn<»d N. E. Asia) ; the 
second embracini; Central Asia with the irest- 
ern basins that have outlets into the Caspian, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean and the eastern 
basins from the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of 
Leatung ; the third embracin<; all the remainder 
of Asia from the Leatung Gulf to the Red 
Sea, — the countries to the W. of ihe Indus 
being designated S. W. Asia and the term S. 
E. Asia, being applied to the countries between 
China and India. 

The ancients termed the last of these India 
bejond the Gatio;es. Leyden included it and 
the Indian Archipelago under the name of the 
Hindu-Chinese countries- Malte Brun calls it 
Chin-India. Bitter, the greatest of geographers, 
prefers the German name Hinter Indies. And 
instead of further India, Transgangetie India, 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, Sec, the single 
words Uitrftindia and Transin<iia, have been 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they adniit of the 
ethnic and adjective forms of Ultraindian or 
Transindian. 

Mr. LoL'sn is of opinion that the Indian in- 
fluence has been considerable to the S. B., and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consisting 
of the continental portions bisected by the Bay 
of Bengal, and the eastern islands as far as 
Indian inftuence reached directly, may he com- 
prised under the three names of India, Ultrain- 
dia or Transindia, and Indonesia. The earlier 
and wider oonitection of UUraindia with China 
being best indicated by embracing both under 
the term S. B. Asia. 

The configuration of British India has been 
described as resembling closer than any other 
the form of a trape sium. And if, on this figure, 
a diameter be drawn from the months of the 
Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, two irregu- 
lar triangles will be formed, each of which con- 
tains a region with marked characters of its 
own as to geological formation, profile of 
surface, climate and races of inhabitants. The 
northern of these triangles, whose apex ap- 
proaches Ladak, is a country emphatically of 
plains, and in India it bears the name of 
Hindustan which it received from its Moghul 
invaders, its ancient denomination amongst 
Hindu geographers being Aria-varta, i. e. the 
fond of the Arians, also, it is said, JambiH 
dwipa, the country of the rosfe-appks. The 
southern triangle is usually termed the Penin- 
8Dla of India, but ia known in northern India 
» Ihe Dekhani or JDeccan, from the Saescrit 



and Persian Dekhan, — ^itself again derired im^ 
the Sanskrit Dakshan. Lassen derives this 
from Dakshina or *' the right," bfing the 
country on the right hand of a hindu «heti 
salutint; the rising sun ; hence we have I>ik- 
shan, south, and Dakshanapatha the land to 
the south, which agrees with the ^v^n"^i 
Arrian. In the Peninsula, itself, bowsrer, ibi 
term Dekhan is only applied to that porti«j 
lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kuuia 
and that too, solely by mahomedans IM 
Europeans. The lerms eastern and w^-itaj 
Peninsulas, also, have been frequently nrd o| 
late to tlistiuiiuish those of India aad MaUca 

This portion of the globe has great rssfl 
of lofty mountains, several navigable riven 
and a vast ocean on its south and east tiuUt 
with the innumerable islands of its .\rchipeli 
gos. All of these have exercised so ootjiat 
ous an influence on the peopling of theo«aa 
try, — from Africa, from Arabia, from 
from Tartary and from Central A»ia,^W« 
notice of the physical features is needed to et 
plain the positions in which its occupaoU ir 
now found. 

Almost from the first occasioa tkat tl 
British assumed the character of a nili 
power in India, each year has brought »o 
change in their political relations, iritk r 
acquisition to their empire there- from 
close of the Punjab var until IS63, r 
12.000 square miles with six millions of 
pie were added : and, since then, T*njo» 
the Carnatic have been csoheatert, K 
present, British India stretehes fro« ' 
pore near the equator to Peshawar ii 
fude 34^ north, a distance of 2,7t»0 
and from west of the Indus in 67' E*** 
longitude 106* east. The poliiical 
thus briefly indicated is also the natoral 
of a region, which has the Himalaya mouat 
on the north, and which is girdled by the 
of Bengal and the Indian Ocean on the 
which has the Indus with the mountwu 
desert tracts of Baluchistan and Afgk""" 
on the west ; and on the east the kin^ii 
of China, Burraah and Siain, from 
which it is separated by forests, aad 
tains extending from Assam to the 
ern extremity of the Malay Peninsula. 

Chains of military posts have been dra«* 
the British over the length and breadth 
great portion of the earth, at varioos al 
from the level of the sea to heights of 
thousand feet ; their cantonments are 
together on the shores of the ocesa, 
pimevil forests, on arid deserts and along 
fertile valleys of the great rivers . tfce " 
sive plnins and table lands of the interror 
studded over with great fortresses, tad liak' 
the chain of posts are thrown 8,000 f«t r 
over the moantain ranges- of the Dckia^ 
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liM Idlest BDmiaits, cloibed with eternal 
■Bf!. rise to the altitude of 98^00 'fiefc 

the lerel of the sea. 

Ibprc s re posts in these territories where rain 
ii ukoowB, or where only a tew showem fall 
Hkicfateitals, while in other oaDtonaoenta 
tte finHsh aeUieie have lo live for many 
■Mlbs of the year in a hot humid atmospherp, 
»kifli MOB relaxes the frame and blanches the 
Aeekof the strongest. There are large camps 
■|riienvhere, in some seasons, both Euro- 

ere atroclt iles^, evsR 
raht, by the (xeessive hent . whAein places 
p« distant, their soldiers have perished 
fct^st winter snows. Where such extremes 
^1, the physical aspect of the country must 
pHurily preieBl the moatTaried featorea and 
a.'isde erery variety of elinale. 

N"^-irly the whole of these regions hare been 
w!te<J into table-lands varying in altitude 
jso l.tOQ to 4,500 feet, and sU that cm\ he 
ked krvland country are the valleys of the 
pk^Oanges, Brahmaputra end Irawedy and 
i b<!t of low letel land lyin[( between the 
•6^ir.l«in5 and the Bea, extending from Guze- 
>long the whole of the Malabar coast south- 
to Cape Camorio, thence northwards 
tie Cofomandel Ooeal to the delta of the 
Id, and to be treeed aonthwarda at fnter- 
* ibroagh Chittagong, the province of Ar- 
and, akirting tlM Malay Feninaolato 
pore. 

belt of lonrland ia frequently termed 
ooantry, but the portiona of it in the 

ieand in Canara areeaHed, reap^ctively, 
^ J«!tern and Western coasts. It varies 
^ in breadth from tw*-niy to fifty miles, 
Pka the mountains and the sea-shore ; but, 
the windinga of the coaat ftom Bme» 
|«tih intermptiona to Singapore, it is more 
h 4,500 miles long. The portion of this 
id in the Carnatic is drier than the rest, 
great part of it has a mean elevation 
iol; one hundred feet above the aea ] it has 
nlotetsfroni the oeean, marine lagoona, po- 
^^'y bovn aa back-waters, and it is travers- 
■jy ranry rivers which overflow their banks 
the rains and render the surrounding 
^7 ' >wamp for many months in the vear, 
Mithi Oqseret, Oriaaa, Arraeen and the 
P of the Geogea being Kttte tboTO the 
filter mark. 

within and to the north of this level belt 
too^o as the " Interior'* or " Up-country" 
I^^IaU of ihe elevated table-lands alluded 
llku, the table-land of Baiputanah has an 
llftioaaf fren 1,900 to %,iO0 feet ; those 
i^trtl ladia and the provinces of Malwa 
ftiB altitude of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; 
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thit ef AHehiM ebevi TOO M$ ttitef 

Berar 1,000 to 1,500 ; of Aurunfahad 1,700 
lo 2,400 ; of Hyden bad in the Deccan 1,500 
to 1,800 ; of the Balaghat Ceded Districta 
and the Province of B^apoor, 600 to 2,500; 
and the tehle-lend ef Mjaere attaine en ele* 
vation of from 3,800 to S,S0O fiiet, to the 
8. VV. of which the western ghauts termi- 
nate io the plateau of the Neilgherries, which 
ia about 7,000 feet above the level of the aea, 
although some poioia» aa Do«iabet, attain a 
higher defntien. Frem Myeers^ howefer^ the 
land decliuea gradoajly towarda tho-toith and 
east in the direction of Ceylon, the intermediate 
province of Coimbatore not rising higher than 
1,200 or 1,400 feet, though the Shevarov, the 
Pulney and the Aniinullay hiila liae paowinintii 
ly from the plaina, and, like the Neilgheny: 
aonntains, are occupied by tribes to whom the 
people of the low country are strangers. Tho 
highest of all th« inhabited tracta, however, are 
among the sonihem alopea of (he ^Meelaya ^ 
there, the moiantaina eie inhabited «p to that 
anow line, the population heinx abundant in tha^ 
province of Kumaon at an elevation of front 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, as well aa at Simlah at aa 
altitude of 3,000 feet, and people reaide alao al 
ae elantion ef 10,000 feet in Sikhim attd 
Bhutan ; the Sewalik range has an altitnde of 
2,500, to 3,000, feet ; the hiRhest measured 
crest of the Himalaya proper being. mOie then 
28,01)0 feet above the sea. 

Seasons. — fn British India there are only 
three well marked seasons, the eold, the hot and 
the rainy. The ecdd aeaaon of the year omwaa^ 
ponds with that of all northern latitudes, and 
lasts from the middle of December to the mid- 
die or end of February, and although it is only 
in the North-west or on the Neilgherry hills is 
the aootii, and, oeeaaionaliy, en ibetable»lMidw 
of Central India that the thermometer' ainka be- 
low the freezing point, the dry keen windl, 
which then blow over the plains and elevated 
tracts, cause a sensation of great cold. It it in 
thia season that the Chetrdionieter baa the 
greateat daily range, varying ftom 19^ lo 99^j 

Thfi hot aeaaon commeneea in Marah. By 

the month of May the heat is intense everj^ 
where but on the mountains- The rivers dry up 
and the earth is scorched and fissured by the 
great heat : the country seems a desert ; all 
nature ia hnahfd^ it ia the atUlneaa of the winter 
of the polea. This ia aueeeeded by a few sultry, 
days in June, the forerunner of the rains of the 
S. W. monsoon ; in June and July, this mon- 
soon has carried the rains to almost every part 
of India, reaching the different provinces accord- 
ing to their proximity to the aouthero ooeana/ 
or to the direction given by the monntaina to 
the winds. The face of the country then 
becomea green with ita natural Tagetalioo and^ 
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iliecrops of (he cultivators, the rirers are all full j Mountains the Vindhya, the Bajtmahil Hilb 
and the low-lands all flooded, particularly in i and the Satpoora ran^re, have a diieetioo 
Beni^l, where, in several places, the ryots go from east to west, — but the Hsia Moor- 
to tbeir fields on rafts, and vessels are often tains iu Beluchistan, the Suliman MoonUiDs 
navigated over submerg;ed villages which the ' west of the Indus, the Aravalli wbick aepi' 
inhabitants have temporarily abandoned. This rate Rcgputanah from Central India, tbeEis> 
monsoon is ushered in with greatelectric changes, tern ghauts, and the Westirn ghauts or Sjka- 
and prevails till the end of September, when it ■ dri range, as well as the mountaiusio Amean, 
disappears with thunder and lightning as it Burmah, Siam, and Malacca all run frost 
oame ; the occurrence of these electric pheno- north to south. These mountains, mao; of 
mena marking the breaking up of the monsoon, them covered with impenetrable forests ud 
The fall of rain, while this monsoon lasts, varies from 3,000 to 28,000 feet high, form grttt 
from 12 to 250 inches, in the difl'erent provin- j physical barriers, separating countries of idif- 
ces, but it is distributed to a greater or less ferent aspect, and nations of differeot race tod 
extent over almost all India, the only part ' origin, whose appearance, religion, Un|nuf« 
deprived of it being the Camatic, where, so far ' and manners are widely dissimilar. Don U> 
north as the Ongole, only slight showers fall in ! the present hour, these barriers oontinue to 
July, possibly owing to the winds of tbe.S- W. ; direct the route alike of armies and of imni- 
monsoon being deflected by the barrier of grants ; and roads and railroads are onW oov 

in progress or in contemplation to OTcreooe 
weather, consequently, continues in the Carna- them. One of these roads was commcDced i& 
tic from April until November, when the winds 
change to the N. E. and bring the rains of the 
N. E. monsoon across the Boy of Bengal. 

The N. E- monsoon rains, however, only last 
for six weeks or two months ; it does not ex- _ 

tend so far inland as that from the S. W. and at spoken of, and a railroad has been cooteoplii- 

E laces in the peninsula of India within a ed from British Burmah to the grrtt riTffof 
undred miles of the Eastern ghats it is mark- China, to facilitate communication between Ike 
ed only by the occurrence of heavy showers, people of India and the races of Ceniril oi 
At Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, the . Eastern Asia. 



1850 along the Sutl<'j valley, with tfcenew 
of connecting Hindustan with Tibet. Oiber 
routes have been cleared through parts of tke 
northern Himalaya ; a road to the Dorth^esst, 
through the Brahmaputra valley has been oftea 



annual fall of rain is about 50 inches. 

Earthquake. — Shocks of earthquakes are 

frequently felt in several parts of India, parti- the Moulmein river, the Brahmaputra <^ 

cularly about Ongole. In other places there j Indus have ever been used in mo^tn w 



NavifjabU rivers. — Only a few of tberinn 
of British India, the Ganges, the ln*«Jr, 



have been about twenty shocks observed be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1870 ; they are suffi- 
ciently severe but, from their short duration, 
injury has rarely resulted. The latest severe 
•hocks occurred in Cutch in 1819, when the 
walls of Boojh were thrown down, after it had 
been taken by escalade by Sir W. Keir's army. 
More lately, while the force under Sir Hobert 
Sale was defending Jellalabad, the newly con- 
■tructed walls were thrown down by an earth- 
quake and still more recently much injury 
resulted from the same cause in parts of 
British Burmah. Hot springs also occur in 
many places, on the table-lands, and in the low 
country. 

In the Bengal Presidency, the general incli- 
nation of the land ia towards the South, but 
the local inclinations are towards the valleys of 
the rivers. In the provinces of the Peninsula of 
India, south of the Ncrbudda river, the western 
parts are the most elevated above the sea, the 
inclination being towards the eastern coast and 
aliglitly towards the south. 

Mountains. — The mountains of India, with- 
out being strictly speaking, parallel, have prin- 
qipally two directions, viz. easterly arid westerly 
and from North to South. Thus, the Himalaya 



The Ganges has formed the basis of 
all the operations in the North of la^ 

one of its tributaries the Jumna being Mnf** 
bic for 1,000 miles as far as Delhi, i.t. wilfc- 
in 200 miles of where it issues from the Hims- 
lava Mountains amongst which it rises. Tk 
course of the Ganges is to the Soulh-EiJt 
Ihroufjh the plains of the Bengal TresiiieWT 
into the Bay of Bengal. The Irawsdy is o*"- 
gable for 500 miles as far north as An. « 
rises in latitude 28« North, and after a soolkH 
ly course of 800 miles it enters ibe Bsy « 
Bengal in latitude IS*' North. The Braka* 
pntra is navigable inlo Assam for 500 nui* 
ami lias commercial steamers coostaotly tar 
uing on it. The river Indus, which riies •< 
the plateau north of the Himalaya, after 
traling the mountains in longitude 72* 
and latitude .33^ North, runs to »he Soo 
ceiving the waters of the Punjab as its I 
taries, and, traversing the countries of Sji 
a low valley, empties iiself into the loB 
Ocean, in latitude 23** North and longitadc^"' 
and G8" East, after a course of 1,500 nu.« 
A little fleet of commercial sleam boats 
now running on its waters ; but it b«<l. 
first, a flotilla of war steamers and war l»»" 
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fmik$ Uw veitan frantier of British India 
■iiidltleiiiititafy optmlloM iImb 18S4, 
ktijjlMiiHH adllNMl tlw IndM has been of 
mm nine as a meant of eommnnicatlon. 
Mriog kbe ««r of 1845.1846 in the Punjab, a 
iniKeof nad» was carried up the river as Cnr 

• Bkmlpar aad tlMMW dispatched up the 
ttvn to fereapur, and another ImuMk of the 
liiir, iie Chenal), wm m tht laii war aavigal- 
d op to MooltHU. 

loan is a pecaliarity in the river svatem of 
IM fadii vkiah meiiia nelioa. it it ihti 
Awiyiftcr iiaiiing fiMH tke ttMitiM among 

iM ibey rise, tW flfOT no thfOOgll loiT* 

Uig riiiejs to the sea. Their fall is so ^ntte 
pi, (oHowing their windings for even 1,000 
lln&sai tlM ocean, the rivers of India are 
■I (mi ivmiing in beds, only tovtn or eight 
^ired fset above the level of the sea, thereby 
^ r1 ni( i;reat facilities for damming np their 
akr-, aijd for malting long reaches fit for na- 
^lioa. This peculiarity is the more worthy 
iMiee, beeaute, throughmft 0nm tnnflories, 
Ik n M MtMl inliM lakea or aeaa deserv- 
^ o( note ; aoae^ 9&iUMf, which could be 
iot purposM of commerce, and most ot 
ktaaoly fit for purposfs of irrisjation, the 
nm osittial waters in the country are equal- 
K ud, m wmy CMcn, tnrpn i iitd by the 
ipifinnt lakea wbrah hare been formed 

• •mrsl phces by throwing embankments 

great valleys. The many shallow sall- 
Vn kgoona known aa back-wattrs, found 
NagflloM aiottiid thfl ikttiM of the Bay of 
^ lad of the Indian OeeiM, aome of Ibem 
••ttetity to fifty miles long,— ^aw however 
Wli«fthy of notice, as they afford great faci- 
a safe traffic along the coast line, the 
PKe aftke nonsooM and Ike feir aheltered 
jj^on tkt taatem nonat of the Pemnsuki, 
pioK navigatidn fMHjloM ol all tlnm Mid 
■ impossible. 

fMtpt the Nerbudda and Godnvery, nnlesa 
ptORineering skill be applied to them, there 
(B« sthsr of the rivin of SoatherA India like- 
^ prove navigable or available for military 
"»tio{is, but the shores of the two Peninsulas 
t washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
^Bg^, and present a line of coast about 
l^ailit 4b length, the valfeya of ito gnat 
** and ita etidoaiog seas haive been the 
^ routes foUoweif by the various emigrants 

• India, Ultra-India and the Archipelago. 
J»^<^y. — The investigations of Dr. Hugh 
||Mer have ahown that, at a period geoiogi- 
f MMl^ the pVBietJt peniatiila of India, 
' 'I tfiangi^ iabad, hounded' on. eaek aide 
' ■f csrtern and western ghats, convergin>^ 
C«pe Comorin ; the base of the triangle 

I* formed by the Vindhya mountain range. 



^ vhidh a» iifegakr 



Aravalii mouiitaittay ettende^ ttOfChwirdss 
while between the norfkttn akore of this ialaad 
and a hillj MOtfy whleh il now the Himalaya 
mountains ran a naitow ocean strait. The 
bed of this strait became covered with debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on ita northern 
shore, and with tbie debrit teeaae entooiMI 
and pfessrved oauy and variont animal remaiQa« 
The present condition of th« country has been 
produced by an upheaval of the land so that 
what was the ocean strait, forma now the 
plaint of India, — ^the long nearly leftf Tidieyt 
in whiek flow the Gibgee and the Indue. Be- 
sides this, a great apheavemcnt along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to be 
of tertiary age) and atjded many thousand feet 
to the height of the Himalaya and fhete tend 
to the eoiioiusbn that India had odc long term 
and one protracted fauna which lived through a 
period correspondini; to several terms o£ tho 
tertiary period of Europe. 

The ittlM of aedfioMMny fobka in Omtnl 
India, between Hazareebagk and TM e mo w 
on the east and Jubbulpore on the west and 
thence southwards to Nagporc and Chnndah, 
has in the east five well marked subdivisiona, 
the Talchir, Barak ur, Ironstone shales, Bani* 
gunj and the Panebei, but at ft thdart- die* 
tance to the west, there are only a threefold 
series, the Talchir, Bnrakur and the Panchet. 
All these successive betis (possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Talchir) represeniiog an eoor- 
mout hipae of time, agree in one fntpeot that 
they seem to be purely fresh-water (ffuviatile or 
flnvio-Iacustrioe) or estuarine deposits- The 
Damood»h, the Barakur, the Adjai and the More 
rivers serm at au early period to have formed 
one general estuary. The baaioa of the Sone> 
of the NeiMdah, of the Mahaiinddy and of tho 
Oodavery, in all of arliieh extenai?e dlepoalta 
have been found, seem as yet not to have been 
connected. Further south, in the basins of the 
Kistna river and its aiflueota, the Qutpurbab, 
Malpurbah and BeeiAah, the eeuntry is occupied 
by the quartriteo, datet, limestones, &c. which 
cover the larger portion of tbc districts of Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool, westwards throui;h the 
Raichore Doab by (iogi, Onibnrgah, to Kullad- 
ghee and Belgaum and wbieh appMr to repre- 
sent the older portion of the great Yindhyail 
series. Bocks of the same mineral character 
appear under the great flows of the Dekhan 
trap, and resting (juite unconformably on the 
gneiss rocks in parts of the Baichore Doab and 
iff the vieinity of Betgaun, and undkr {Morta off 
the ghats on the western coaat, and that they 
belong to the same general serirs as the rockt 
in Cuddapuh and Kurnool, there is no doubt. 
Further south to ihe west of Pondicherry, at 



spur, . fenniBf Ihe | Oolatoor, are eztcnthre bedrof Uineitone, con; 
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takring numeroiM foisU remaiRB, ammonites, 
&G. and still further south iu the Tiouevelly 
district ere extensive beds of marble. 

Granite and sienite ssem the chief uplifting 
rocks of India, and they burst through up- 
raised sand-stone, clay slate, mica slate, 
chlorite slate, and limestones. This feature 
of granite and sienite disturbing stratified 
rocks can be traced at intervals from near Cey- 
lou northwards through the table-lands of 
the interior ; in Mysore, in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Hyderabad, Berar and across the Ner- 
budda into Central India, where the granite for 
a time disappears. Trap is visible however, 
in the bed of the Jumna near Allahabad, 
in latitude 25"" north ; but in the ascent to 
Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee, the granite reappears 
and makes a great eruption at the Chur Moun- 
tain—above 12,500 feet high — on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya. Near Gungotree, at 
the source of the Ganges, is however described 
as the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and 
ene of the greatest and most magnificent out> 
burst of granite in the world. It traverses these 
mountains in numerous veins— westwards to- 
wards the Barenda pass, and eastwards towards 
Kamet, Nandadevi and Nandakot,— upraising 
the metamorphic schists which form the highest 
peaks of the snowy range. 

Lower down on the southern slopes of these 
motintaios at an elevation of from 8,000 to 
1,500 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, consisting of 
hornblende rock and slate, limestone, sand- 
stone, great beds of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, 
and talc, slates, rest on the gneiss and grauitc; 
and lower still at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,5 00 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders, 
marl with coal, recent clays and sand-stone 
form the Sewalik, or sub-Himalayan mountains. 
It is in these hills that extensive fossil remains 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Sewalik with the Himalayan 
inclined rocks. 

To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun- 
tains and the Vindhya range, and are from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, 
here, three inclinations, one declivity from 
the Aravalli mountains towards the valley 
of the Indus, a second from the Vindhya range 
northwards to the Ganges, and the third run- 
ning southwards to the Nerbudda. Grauite is 
here, also, the upraising rook ; it bursts out at 
Oudeypore, Kaunore, Banswarrah, and Bajpore, 
through the gneiss, and mica, 



India. It is in Central India, also, that the 

volcanic rocks to any extent are first observed 
as they spread east and west from Ncemuch in 
the form of basalt, basaltic greeostooe, green- 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south, 
wards by Oujein and Saugor across the 
Vindhya, assuming a columnar structure in their 
steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap crosses 
this river meeting with sandstone and foasiU 
iu the Satpura ranges, and spreads over all 
western Berar and the Aurungabad province: 
assumes a columnar form at Gawilj^urh aoii 
ChikaMah, occupies Candeish and tbe Cooesa 
to Bombay, and pHSses southwards to MaJvsa 
ill latitude 16^ north ; its southern linnits beinx 
south of Punderpoor, on the right bank of the 
Kistna. In the valleys near lioomnabad, aoutk 
and west of Beder, it is seen between and be- 
neath, but never penetrating the laterite hiiU. 
and is noticed at Maharajahpettah, 30 nila 
west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
vast tract of volcanic rocks, after crosain{[ the 
Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of Ka^* 
pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the west 
of Hyderabad to its souther n lioiit, just meo- 
tioned. It is the greatest flow of trap^rock 
observed in any part of the world. South of 
this, as well as to the eastward, the trap ooly 
appears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
yards broad. These dykes can be traced it 
places, for a hundred and fifty miles, bunt- 
ing through the granite and other rocks, Icax- 
iug the highest of the hills asunder and 611' 
ing the chasms and crevices with thdrdark 
and compact substance. In theae pnwia- 
ces, the elements of the trap'rock, assuioe in 
the dykes a variety of lithologic appearaaoes, 
greenstone, and porphyrilic greenstone ; aad, 
in the great volcanic district, basaltic greeD- 
stoue, horubleude rock, basalt, and amygdaloid, 
with cornelian, heliotrope, prase, chrysoprase, 
agates and onyx. 1 he dykes are particularly 
numerous near Hyderabad, but they occur io 
the Balaghaut Ceded Districts in the Camatie 
and Mysore almost to the southern Cape of t^ 
Peninsula, and with very rare exceptions they 
run due east and west. 

The central outburst of granitic rocks ia 
the peninsula can be traced from north of 
the Godavery, in latitude 19® north, tiir6o£i> 
Hyderabad the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceylon, these rocks and the greenstone font 
the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay siate. 



and chlorite 

slates, limestone and sandstone. It was to the 
east of this central tract that the first great 
deposit of coal was found lining both banks of 
the Damoodah, though it has, since then, been 
iiiscovered in several other provinces of British 

IS 



mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- 



stones and limestones with fossils of a potf 
oolite age being the stratified rooks tbroagk 
which they burst. The greenstone is supposed 
by some observers to decompose into a deep 
black earth , light when dry, and cracked and 
rent by the sun in the hot season, but formiB^t 
a tough, deep, tenacious soil in the laias* Ra- 
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Mf Baidhiiif aliiMtti if not wholly imprac 
lieible. It is e«lled *' repni" in the Dekban, 

jnd is the *' cotton soil" of Europeans, by many 
of whom it is regarHed as indicatinic an un- 
iittitiijr locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
mb| M tht othar hand, decompose Into a red 
sandy Mil wlnab is genernlly hard, and as it 
«llows a rapid pereolation of water and quickly 
flries, it is less fertile, but is considered more 
favoarable to health. It may be doubted, 
koaeiar, if flM»l» nf ffaeta to-firow thai the 
one Roil is mere fiiToarable to he»Ith than the 
nther, but a somewhat lengthened outline has 
been given of the physical features of India, 
M facility of acoe8» to its several districts, 
Mr inti% and aalnbfitjr, hvrt reitiilalBd the 
f^^^van and settlement of the emigraot popu- 
lation. Also opinions have been held that 
ftrticalar series of rocks afford signs by which 
Ikaalabrity or insalubrity of a district ran be 
'■Maed, hot the oeovpation ofthoooontry 
Kens to hwra been tested by trial, fer, in aere- 
r^I placet, on which the forest has encroached, 
w around which the country now lies waste, 
■le architectural and agricultaral remains of an 
«l«andflifiliatti«ik 

PoptUalion. — At present, the inhabitants of 
Iidia are very unequally distributed. The 
utiveataiei of India, have 90 totheaquare 
^^k while the<ottntnea under British oontimil 
170, British Burmah has 26 to the square 
aile, Coorg 49, the Central Province's 79, and 
Jbmbav and Sind 99^. while the N. VV. Pro- 
Mi kate S61» and Ondh 474. In the Bengal 
P^^tttency, the number varies from 134 souls to 
'H; sqnsre mile in Cnoch Behar, to 629 in 
Burdtan. la thia respect India is still as de- 
^ffSitA by the Honorable Mountatoart ElpUin- 
^ «ho meotiona that ** in oat-vay eitenaife 
(district of Bengal, Burdwan proper, it was ea- 
f«rtained to be 600 souls to the square mile, 
*bile, in some desert and forest tracts, ten to 
4l»qaare mile might be an exaggeration." 

Along these densely crowded tracts, cultiva- 
ion is diligently porroed. In aoni» plaeea (hey 
ii^er thiea oropa, inotheratwo, and in others 

'ne crop in a ye'^r, necordinpr to the elevation 
•f the district, the nature of the soil and the 
jhudance of water » nearly half of the popula- 
M ia engaged in agnaoHnnil poraidta, bat 
MBy villagers, in their Waare hoars, weave 
rttou article?, and make coarse fabrics from 
^ hair and wool of their gosts and shocp ; in 
M or two places, great uninhabited deserts 
tist, and in aenenl dktrieta there an eslan- 
ve forests, the.few passes by which they are 
■avpfscd beina: very unhealthy for three part? 
f the year, and these forests and deserts have 
^fore forased. like the mountains, great 
kytiod ■ ' 



Aneimt /MrfMi.<— The origin of Ihia name 

India is obscure. Asia seems to have beena6 
called from the great Asi race of Central Asia, 
whose name of Asi is said by Herousat to have 
been appli^ by tlte Chiuese almost promiscu- 
ously to the naiiona between the Janilea and 
Oxus, as far south aa Samarkand : and in one 
of his quotations it is applied to people of 
Khojand, and in another to people of Bokhara. 
Masudi mentions that at the time of the maho- 
medan eonqneai the eouiUry aboni BMrah was 
called Arz-ul-Hind, "The Land- of India. 
(Pmiries d'Or. TV. 225^ qooted in Ymbs 
Cathay f /. p. 243. 

India is supposed to have obtained its nama 
frnrn Ihe Andna, the 8hi, flmda or Hhida or 
HfupU^ Hinda, the Abn-sin ef the Arabs, the first 
great river met in the routes from Europe 
and from Western and Central Asia- It is true 
that so far back as the reign of Dtirius Hys*- 
taspes, B. 0. Ii%ft the early writers placed 
Indians on both sides of the Indus and made 
India extend westward to Kandahar (Gandha- 
ra), embracing perhaps the fourteen Iranian 

Srovinces or nations, enumerated on the 
rakhshi^natnn aa lying between Sogdiann 
and the Punjab and subjeet to Darina. Bot 
eastward of the Indus, the country was aU 
ways India. This nnrae sepms to have; been 
chiefly used in the south of Asia for it first 
oeonra in the BibK m the book of Ealher 
(I, 1 ; VIII, 9) aa the limit of the territoriea 
of the king Ahaseurus in the East, ns Ethio- 
pia was on the west and the names are 
similarly oonnected by Herodotus (VII, 9^ 
The term <*Hoddn'*' need by the HMmwa 
is an nbbreriaiion of Honadu which is iden* 
ticalwifh the names of the river Indus, for 
to thfi present day all along the course of 
that river the letters s and- h are interchanged; 
andv in the Tenndidad, the Plmjab ia daeernied 
MS the " Hapta-Hindu** and the other native 
form "Sindus" is noticed by PHny (VI, 23)'. 
The India of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
suhi of Hindustan, but the country surrounding 
the Lidtts— Ihe Punjab, and perhaps Sind--the 
India which Herodotus describes (IIL 98) at 
formin<? part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a latter period 
was conquered by Alexander the Great. The 
nome oeeon in the interiptioos of Peraepolia and 
Nekh8b*i-Rnalam but not in those of Behistun.' 

In more recent times, the term hns been 
applied by the nations of Europe to the locali- 
ties which they have occupied or with which 
they have traded. With the Portuguese the 
northern part of Hindustan held by the Moghn! 
sovereigns, was styled Mogor, and Goa and the 
western coast of the Peuinsula was to them 
India just as the British now designate all their 
poa actiina and>a» wkb the Bnteb, now, Indift 
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Jam, Sumatra, and the Netherland pos- 
MSMons in tbe Archipelago. Also moat of the 
ira^c with India smids to have beeu by way 
of tba Pflfaian Gulf and tba Bed Sea. Tka Ty- 
riana established depots on the shores of tbe 
Persian Gulf, and tho course of trade being 
through the land of the Cusluii the races in 
India came to be included under tbe ethnologi- 
ealtitleor Cmb, (Gen. X. 6)* and benoe tbe 
Penian* Cbnldcan and Arabic versions fre* 
qaently render that Urm by India. — (Is. XI. 
U; XVIII. l;Jer. XUl. 23.— Yit^f, Cathay 
IL V. 549. lUmHiMim Bmtd. JL 485. 
SMC$ maUmoff of 1k$ BUkki 7U, / 

Over the early history of British IifHa, much 
obscurity rests ; for, it is itenerHlly recogoised 
that pnor to Alex9n4f r's time and for long 
periode fuUequent Mtmeto, tbfve m doabta as 
io tbe correctness of the Indtan aeeounts 
of kings and localities. It is, however, certain 
that several coiiquerorsy in ancient times ap- 
proached the present weetsrn boundaries of 
Britiili India wiUMot abeolntely invading it. 
!rbe oanqneite of the Herculus Belus of Cicero, 
who is supposed to be the Osiris that itivaded 
India, extended only up to the Indus. It was 
undoubtedly approached by Seqiirainis, B. C 
1190, bvt the wamDiH)iieen «m driven iioek 
across the Indus with great toss, retmling into 
Baotria with only a third of her army. This 
great Assyrian queen, however, extended hrr 
Gooquests into central Asia, until the^ even em** 
bneod Baotria or BacCiiaaf), vbiek la aov m* 
IppeienM by tbe modw* Balkh.. Another 
name is also mentioned in connection with In- 
dian history, that of Ogyges, supposed to be 
Oghuz Kb^n the Scythian, whose historian, 
▲bnl Gb«ti, nlatee tbat after ottaUjebiBg the 
nligion of Japhet in his own dominions and 
in those of Tibet, Tanjiit, Kitay, and other 
states immediately adjoining, he conquered 
Irak, Bz^byloo,, Aaarbijao, and Armenia, and 
sobeeqa^tly took Ka4i«iiv after a yeai^e iMwt«> 
aneii. Parius, tbe Fenean conqueror of Baby- 
lon, spread his rule over Bactria, which is enu- 
merated as one of his provinces in the extraor- 
dinanr inscription which he caused to be carved 
cm the rock of Bebiskun. Alesander afler* 
Vaids overran this same country, and pene- 
trated from it into the valley of the Indus, 
which he merely crossed. But in the days 
of the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was 
ooetad into an independent etale by Theo- 
dotns X. in S56 B. 0> and he extended hi 9 
dominion over parts of India which tlie 
arms of Darius and Alexaiuier had nnt 
reached ; and it is this monaroh's descend. 
•Bta wbo aw daeig mt ed ae a Syro-Boohian 
djnnely. Kumerona mlics of his successors 
bavabeen foitad near Ifashaiiaft J«Ualabad. 



and in ftbcaa near Oabnl* ia tk ihip if 

coins. 

Arieuit, — The great inroad, howem, tntf 
a people wbo bavo onntimi«d «p to tbifiMn 
timetocSertagnvtiaflueneeon tbt comm- 
it WHS Hn iramio^rstion on the borden ofkj»> 
toric times, of part of the greai Ariss nes 
Much connected witb this peopkisMMn 
obeenrily, for they iweie p n^ mm m^^m^ 
recording race. But Chttvalier Bunaea top- 
posos that they reached the limd of tkei«i 
rivers some time between 4000 B. sad u 
3000 B. G. but, as regards tbe IsDgll of ftl 
period from their Imadgration into tbt eooMn 
of the ladus down tOg their BdtaMi> tki 
land of the Sarasvati, he remarks, tbstte 
have no standard whatever, from oar pmai 
point of view, by which to estiotate n, AH 
tbetbeoOMiders (p. i64,voL iii)«i«nti!i« 
girding them is, that peculiar hnbit* cf I d 
were contracted in the land of the fivt nvfrs, 
and that, out of th<i reli^ion Uiere iaitiuiMi, 
allusions to which are found in tbeeM^db 
hymne, tbe brabminieBl qrMi, with aw 
mythokifiy aad tbe intiodiietion of eiste^. gn 
dually greir up on the aaakn aide o( tte 

Sutlej. 

That author is, however, of OphrfealhlJia 
period of the passage of ^ Sothj aai inm- 

gration towards tbe Sarasvati occumd fna 
B.C. 3300 to B. C. 3200. And ihat.ntihs 
statje of their progress, a schism otont^ 
amongst them, in which the party wbecolii'i'| 
in the live Tivora VBlained tbnwonbip«V> 
only, aiKl rejected Indra, wbHebiahaibimr' 
dominated in the other «ection which s<i'»«»^ 
towards the land of the Sarasvati, the noito* 
India. Whilst thej dwelt in tbe «oaiUT« 
the five liven, from B. 0. 4M0 toB.t. 
SOOO KMe ehangf in their habits iwi 
lief seems, in his opinion, to have ocwm^. 
But about Ti. C. 8100 or 3000 their po«r 
on the Indus appears to have been btokmi * 
eonseqnenee of some war with one of (be i*' 
roundine: kingdoms, and from the bttarda'. 
India east of the Sutlej up to th« rxtcul ©ftb 
Allan conquests ndopted brahminisja. ft**! 
that time, the relixiooa views, ktm >>|| 
babita of Baetria wean fev em a banA wnd V 
these Arian immigrants, and between B. t 
3000 to B. C. 1900 they extendcl tfc* 
brail toioicai religion from the Sarasrsti lotk* 
Donb. 

Thie raee «M the portimi which caiseip- 
der their own rule, by tbe name of Aris-ran^^ 
But by the western nations, India, eait ^f* 
Indus, was always India, and was 
Aria by any writer. Befoio tbe aifi*ai w 
Arianewp Snnaerit ap a i tti g e o i a n y of ft** ** ; 
and Kshattriyaa and Tab^, the ^nnttr ^ 
of northern India was peopled hj lade uiiKf . 
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MWbf tbe Santcnl writen at M*1ilec!iA, 
Ibji, Nishada, &c., and it is the received 
cpiontbat many of those prior occupants were 
c( Sqrthiaa, or, at least, of noa*Ariaa origin. 
Bkt al a fflttdi laier poM, ani m)m Ibe 
Afiai«cratnl«nMMpatioBof the tmatay 
from tbe Indus to the Oaagea and into Bengnl, 
ill to the south of the Vinrihya mountains oon> 
ttRBed to be occupied by Turanian races. An 
iaoigntioa into Ceylon of a colony Arians 
' km Ib^adba took pliM about B. C. UO 
(B.O. 543), and )^«jeya, the leader of tba 
Cnlon eipedition, is said ia tbe Mahawanso, 
to have married tiie daughter of the king of 
. hmia. But now, aeeminglj, there ia no Ariitn 
<Mbiy in any part of tkn aoolh of the ptmmmdA 
h bdia. n&fidttal membera of Uwt net aloM 
hfpmg tMtlmd anMgal tho notion oona- 

* TiMre is nothing in history to ahoar, nor is 
in the physical appeanmoe of the raoea to 
liicHtoftboGttiiCMaiidof tboBoy of Ban* 
pi, uiything to wamint tbo belief, that tbeae 

*inan ifflmigrants ever advanced, in nasses, 
Wjond iheir preaeut locality in tbe northern 
of India north of tbe Vindbya range. 
^ frnn tbo period of tbeir iminigration np 
>> Alexandef^a passage of the Panjab rivers 
is much obacarity. Indeed Mr. Eiphtn- 
^2e(i. 19) considers that, until Alexander's 
tUi<}Qe3ls, the dates of events are all uncertain, 
igfcin, froui that tiBO till tbe mahomerUn 
byidifli, ho tUoka that a eonneeted htetory of 
tbieoantry cannot bo gifao. It ia knovo that, 
^the khalifat, an expedition approached 
^^eonfines of India by the route of Beluchis- 
bi,iDd that the Bactriaa dynasty, for nearly 
iiadred yaara, belli a oonaidorablo portion « 
^lodas country, but the chief inroads were 
iic«of tbe Sc}'thian mahomfdans, Affgbans, 
Mo^huls and Persians, with Mahmud, Timur, 
Nadir and Ahmed Shah ns leaders be- 
1^ the tenth and eighteenth ceoiuriea ; since 
wa the Portngneie, IVeBoh ilid BogHoh, bavo 
I iaterral^ iofadod and rolod poitbna of 



is scarcely three hundred years since the 
appeared in tbe&e countries. They bad 
fees tnfiokiDif akng tbo aflo4ioafd for aome 
^ prior to tbo gnnt, by queen Eliiabeth, of 
ftcurter to a OOmpany of nuTrhants, who, 
kiier various re-grants, up to 1833, continued 
*tnde with India, while they were also wag- 
% ma with and acquiring dbmliiiooa fron 
b pntiooa niero. Aotongat the earliest of 
Ktr possessions waa the laland of Bombay, 
''lich Charles II. received as a dower with his 
'wiuguese bride. The British power did not, 
**Bver, rise to its present magnitude over the 
^at of inrilart kaigdomai or diipoiaaaaing 
Win that had long hdd airay.. But tbo 



Mum of war get aiide a few famiiiea 

power was almost ephemeriil, and whom tbo 
British succeeded in tbe rule over the variona 
peoplea scattered throogbont the country. And, 
short aa ban baaa tbo period of the British 
dooMioiiy ot no period within bialorw timao, 
have so mnny portioBa of India baan ao long 
under one rule. 

British India, in 1868, contained an srea of 
98U,90d square miles, with a population of 
or 170 to tbe aqnare ndle. 
Bat, within the boundnries of British India, 
are the territories of 158 Asi!^tic soverei^^ns, 
ftiuHatoriea of the British Indian Empire, ruling 
over an area of 5U6,7U0 square miles, and a 
popalation of 480,000,000 or 80 to the square 
nilo^ Tbo total of firitish India, fendatoiy and 
BOQ.feodatof7> b 1.577.698 sqMm asilea witb 
a population of 312,671, 6:21. 

The peoples, nations and racf^s composing 
this number are various and difficult to describe, 
and not tbo leaa ao beoanao otbnotogista baf», 
not as yet adopted one goBcnlly recogniaod 
claisificatinn of the deviating poooliaritiea whiob. 
mark the fanaily of roan. 

The ethnic relations of the inhnbitants of tbo 
Bast lodiea have, bowover, engaged tbotftbmtian 
of tbo moat oninant of i the leamod of SoropOk 
Of titose who have dwelt in India, and who 
have brou4?ht a personal knowled{»e of the 
people to aid their resenrcbef, may l>e njention- 
ed the names of Maiaden, VVilsou, Earl, Hodg* 
sou. MaiOii, Orawfofd, Logan^ Dalton, Bow* 
ring, Campbell and CaMwell, the last tbo 
most recent writer and perhaps the beat ac- 
quainted with the Tamulian, or, as he desig-. 
natee them, the Dcavidian stock. The learu- 
adof Buropowho bo«e diammia d tbo origin 
of tbo nations of tbe Eaat Indiea^ bate done 
BO in connection with tbeir retearohes into the 
entire human race. The most recent anthoritiea 
are, Latham, Prichard, Max Muller, Crawfurd 
and Bunsen, whose writings in the Reports of 
tkeBritiab Aaaoaiatioo it will bo obaetved bm 
frequently quoted aa anthority for tba fiawo 
here advanced. 

It is perhaps not very creditable to the pre- 
sent dominant races in tbe hast, that so limit*- 
ed a nmnbar of tbeir writan bnvo taken np tbe. 
subjeet of the ethnic grouping of the natieiw 
over which they rule. But a peculiar feature 
of these Indian races is the class, tribe and race 
separations to which they adhere, and independ- 
ently of there being no tbaa amongst the 
ralert posoearing tbo kianrt to dorato Um 
attention exelusitely to tba vibjoet, the rttf 
multitude of the seeming nationalities is a bar 
to the completion of a general view. It is ad- 
mitted that during all ages, either aa immi- 
grantoor a» oon^ioiiythe neaa from tb* 
I noitb and west bAve been entoriag Indii» H«r. 
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443 


Brahraia 


28 


Doghur 28 


191 


Khetri 


6 


Kulall 6 


100 


Raien or 




Gnsafteen 8 


17 


Araien 


47 


Bairagi 2 


25 


Kumbo 


19 


MittoellAneous 46 


8 


Malee 


12 




6 


Ror 


33 


Total 1,030 



KtUe these have amalgamated may be judged 
of by mentioning, that out of 1,030 villages 
lying here and there between the Jumna and 
Sutlej and which were under British manage- 
ment in 1844, there were found to be 41 differ- 
ent tribes of agriculturiits, of whom may be 
mentioned 
J at 

Raj put 
Gujur 
Syed 
Sheikh 
Pa than 
Mughl 

And as a character of the great revolt and re- 
bellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed that 
certain classea of villages attacked and destroy- 
ed other classes : — the powerful hand of a re- 
gular government being temporarily removed, the 
ancient antipathies of race at once oameintoplay. 
Dwelling amongst each other, door to door, 
but yet never mixing, most of the races remain 
as distinct as when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty centuries before, they came to 
the south, neither eatmg together nor inter- 
marrying. It is this separating system which 
has kept the stocks of Ariin and Turanian 
races of India pure. On the slightest suspicion 
as to descent all social intercourse oeases, and 
the descendants, in different lines, from the 
same recognised ancestor form new castes. In 
this way, almost every family of a few hundred 
years' duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
known, further than that the system of caste 
and the forms of brahminic worship commenced 
amongst the East Ariana after their passage 
of the Sutlej, and now every Arian and most 
Turanian households in India are guided by its 
rales. This separation into castes or sections 
aeems, however, primarily to have been a race 
distinction. It has, now, however, as regards 
the East Arians and others who follow the 
brahminical teachinprs, and even as regards the 
Turanian races a bearing quite irrespective of 
race or faith or creed. In explanation of this, 
it may be mentioned that the countries com- 
prising British India ore essentially hindu, by 
which is merely meant that the bulk of the 
agricultural and comraercinl classes — perhaps 86 
per cent. — are neither buddliists nor mahome- 
dans, but are followers of some form or other of 
the brahminical teachings and reverencing their 
teachers. 

On the western boundary are nations, races 
and tribes following mahomedanism, but ita 
marches on the north and on the east, run with 
the Kashmir, Jamu, Lahul, Spiti, Tibet the Chi- 
nese Nepal, Sikkim, Bhootan, Burmah and 
8tam frontiers and beyoud Singapore lie Cam- 
bodia and Cochin-china, all of them essentially 
buddhist in faith. 



Id the southern part of India, however, the 
mass of the people have ne^er been wholly con- 
verted to the brahminical faith, and everywhere 
throughout the peninsula are conaiderabla 
numbers who continue to worship the earth 
deities, their favourite being the goddess 
Ammen, whose ordinary temple is a rude stont 
or a pyramid of earth or of brick and mortar. 
Of all the worshippers according to the brah- 
minical teachings, however, one-h«lf may be 
saiva, the other half vaishnava sectarians ; each 
sect may be seen worshipping at the same 
shrine, and, at the great temples, all hindu 
castes will partake of the prSs&dh, footl offered 
to the idols : but such minglmgs begti no oom- 
munion in their social life, and every family of 
a different origin remains apart. The diversity 
thus created may be further illustrated by the 
following census of the races, classes, castes and 
sects in the Cowle Baaaar and Bruce Pettak of 
Bellary, as taken about the year 1844. 



Ca«(M and Mcta. 



TotaL 



o 

a 



3 



Brahnin.M ••• ••• ••• 

Cheyatria » ... ••• ••. 
Rajpoot, (NatiTca of Riijpntanah, of any cmIc* 
Bard or Bhatraj, thry claim to be Cheyatrie* 
whotfl oocnpatioa is to proeUim the titles of 

king! and be their enlugista 

Vesya or Comattrewanloo claim to bepnre Ve«Ta 
orcnpied at traders and other peaceful avo- 
eationa. ... »•« ... ..♦ 

Parare or Ont«ratt«e, Panee Fire Worahippera... 
Jaia sect, often greatly peraecotad by the brmh- 
iniaa. 

Bodra who are Village a. Paekinattae, ~. 
anthoriliea b. Moottattee, — 

C Vell&n«ttee, ... 
Thcae are styled Reddy in Tamil and Teloofoo, 
or by th«^ MahratU term of Potail. They col- 
lect the Gt)T"rnmeiit rent3. They cUim to be 
the tme ownera of portioos of the land in 
Soathem India. 
Hoabandraeu of the \». Peracoonty Capooloo... 
Sudra c«8tc. i b. Gooniteddy, do. 

Lanecka wanloo, a oute of Budras 

Cndeywuklee wanloo. The women of this caste 
dreaa thair hair in a baooh on the right lida 
of their heads ••• 

a. Ltnga balgee wanloo. Thia 
arct wear the Linitani, ^he 
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70 



SO3H140 
96 
281 



l.insrart 
tecit. 
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m 



Janfram 
sects. 



cakktt on tlieir breasts, 
pended from their necks 
b. Jaloroo Balgee wanloo wtmr 
the linRum on tbt>ir right arm. 
J a. Jungum wnnloo worshippers 
J of one lingum...... ... 

S b. Ponchabanjeeka do. 
i shippers of five lioguma ~* 
I a, Wanngaiiakaloo 
.... ■<h. Ourraifanikn wanloo 

\^c. Piinchuneanigaloo ... 
Tlieac three dealers or ahopkeepers a. b. c. 
are called, in common parlance bv the Utadi 
■ word " Tcli" or oilmen. They are petty tndara 
I or ehopmeu. 

2» 
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ft. ChipiwiMM or Nftiraleka 
WMiypwn ! ▼•nteo wonhipprrs of 

MmS^ ' S'^'"> form of a culjra. 

I b. Sim Chipp«fpi waaioo, wor 

I shippers of Sif ft . 

GiiB|ie Cunloo or KamtmuRm. This csste 
IMiitasitnuiiieis tototer tlwbr houses} they 
utt hubtndmeo. 

ILioioo Htwk«M... Yiiilrn waoloo...,^ m*m»«w .. 

These people follow any occapatioB BOt io 
Tohmg nuniud Ubor, writers, psioten. 

""tu Tsloogoo balgee 
waaioo 
b. Chetty balgee 

^ wan loo 

Thm 9tirt eomidor ttomaelres to be the 
■MUMd oii^oal HM M it spraag from its 
mtor, 

tt(f>herf«, Milkmen, f «. Oree golla wnnloo ... 
WoolShf-irprx, Cow.-( b. Coraba golla wanloo.. 
l**rdi, Cowkieni^rs. Ic Umideo Cwab* do. 
l>i»iMOD» of the Shepherd or cowkeeper ram, 

rto mterraarry. Thrre are wvprsl othcr'vertion'* 
■ this people. OolUia the Ureek Oala milk. 



eti Cute. 



58 


280 


3 


81 


20 


(to 


S9-i 


176^ 



430 
69 



1757 



S23 965 
92; S90 



0«*lwith. re. ComsaUa waoloo 

Cupeoter, b. Wodla wanloo ........ 

c Oomdswuiloo... ...... 

d. Contsgara do 

,e. Sungtrasha do 

Kvc irtizan trades division* of the sane reli- 
fwu Met, all of whom intnriaany umI the 
^ the toaar or «Mlid Huwd, mOai fa 

Mticeaat Priests ..I>ewanag«e wmloo 

not mendicants accept of charity only from 
le or other of the five artiiaoa above named. 
. li. nitfa. UadoBith, brMwr» oavpMitar aad 

IhMlBgn^ Graia fa. Bnljara wanloo... 

*M M MmhWIIi. ( b. Corbaoa wanloo. 
_ fa. ^'ursala wanloo ...... 

"f«tr», divisions of J b. Somnala waoloo... 
tiMsvcaTtf ossteb le, Pattaoaaala wanloo 
a. • , 8ala«. ... do. 

i^ng Girls... ho^im wanloo 

DeToten of the Vaisya caste. They belong 
the bhnmbaaDdOor Vassee aeetioes. 
u«»0B Vomm^ M.KBbM» vaaloo... 
^^^"fi M. M. ... .MKoeaera wanloo... ... 

f**™*" Sakela wanloo. 

rf*"** Man gala waoloo... ... 

'•^'-aiakeii fa. Upera wanloo«. «. 

S:''>mmea : Usaon*. |b. Wadt wanloo 

J 'ie»e people are employed in digging tanks, 
J«i«)r wit, and in road making. 

•»r»tk 8elleni Adega wanloo 

^^*e'"!> Ganola wanloo . 

ket and bamboo mat makeiSM* «. Ma^dhara 



63 
18 
)3 
0 
1 



14 



204 
79 
49 
16 
6 



50 



88 


198 


1 


2 


87 


173 


9 


39 


17 


85 


83 


144 


9 


65 



n: 



... Bungaraj wanloo., 

—Zefngar wanloo... 

Moocheewa^.^ 

^ ; k(t Weavers and Goorobee waste ^ ... 
ilus naa i|m» make boaae mala of palm 

*«fchinen, Tillage Watchmen. ..Matraj wanloo. 
^ r l>aT» wauloo Mercenary floMlMf dt 

^oted in their dnties. They generally serve 

jMhe Bqaha, io. and very rarely enter the 

■nwh army. 

»MsJ%rvaits M-ssMaty... ... ... 

,• Malla wanloo „. ... 

1 he Dber people of India, of Turanian oiiiio. 
^ rO„ppe„ of Immu, aeuoeiy of hrahmiaie^ 

^l"*?? workers in raw shins, known 

ubsOhuBworChwUer. 



78 

87, 

137' 
89 1 
30] 
50 



30 
40 

6 

88 

22 
25 
67 



Lar Kassai wanloo. 

rSatana waaioo 

kt,\ Jherra wanloo 

UMuMngr 



238 
6 

515 



S-KJ 



852 

95 
541 
386 
152 
209 



I3fl 
165 

24 

545 
117 
12fl 

250 



990 
27 
S188 



1510 



82 
82 
11 



448 
448 
44 
82 
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90 
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89 
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19 


19 


99 


1433 


7000 


14 


G5 


21 


103 




41 



These three mendicant sections are relig|baid9* 
vot«e« and mendioanta. • The 8atao« keep » md 
Permaloo/'theimagaof an ineamation of Viabnn 

in tbeir houses and worship it daily. They peram- 
bulate the streets morning and ereninff and aooept 
alms from all bit tin fowMt ewfeee. Th«y often 
demand sIms threatening otherwise to bum them. 
Belvee with a lamp or torch. The l>haaray play on 
the " Jangata" •^Tartee^ and Sineoo and bold ail 
ifDn worshipping lamp in their hands. They walk 
before the coriwe when carried to the fimeral pile. 

ByragI iwilie meadieanU ..Bairasooloo 

Oosaen..... ... mJQmdwtaiao... ... 

thnstisns (flatlve Ohrietians „ 

Pindaree ...... . ........ Hnilf-ra wanloo... 

These Piodarees are here niahomedansi who keep 
nu aieroiia KHla hence n lAA tiiey ate for earriaKe^ 

They are great carriers, and of imporUnce in mill* 
tary caotonments and daring military operations, 

Jain or Buddhists merekaots...Msrwaree wan* 

loo 

£aropeAn8....MM.*(»M..M«...«.I}bra Wanloo.*. ... 
Mah(miedanSw.M.M«u« mAIb VWtfce WMrioo. 

Heef butchers~ Oai Kusaai wanloo. 

Cotton cleauers...^ I'iqjari wanloo ... 

8eavoo9wa.M ..• M.«M ••••.« M.livml Klior«.M««* 

All of these, again, have uumerous 8ubdivi« 
sions. all keeping more or less apart, and in 
illuatralion of this feature of Indian aocietj thtf 
more receot separatist conditions of a Turanian, 
and of an Ariin or Intfo-Sqrtliio noe may be 
brifll^ notioed. 

The Linganft, or Jangama sect, noticed in the 

above census, are also called Lingadhara, Liogo* 
wHHt and Liiighamat. lii commoa with the 
Jangama they are Tira saiva hindus, whose' 
sole object of wonb^ ia the lingam, a model 
of which thej carry on their arms, enclosed in 
a gold or silver box, or snspended in caskets 
of silver aronnd iheir necks. They are 
seetaiian saivavi, and they do not in their 
fliaed leeogniae caatea nor admowledge brah<* 
mans. The customs and belitf of this aaet wero 
fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in the 
Madras Literary Journal. They are very nume- 
rous amongst theCanareae speaking people from 
Salem thmnirli Myaoie vorthwuda to Pander* 
poor on the Kistiiab, and furllier north towards 
Kalliani fort, where the sect was crijiinatcd in 
the thirteenth century by a brahmin named 
Basava. But further north, even in the Oom< 
noti diatriet of Eaat Berar, there were, in 
1869, 7,670 of this sect. Tbeir avocations are 
almost solely those of civil life, in agriculturiste 
and shop-keepers. They are rigid in ex- 
ternal cerenM>nial, but they have loose ideas ia 
monla, proUbly leanUing from what Wilsoii 
states as their belief ia the inferiority of women 
and from tbeir licentious habits they are often 
before the criminal courts. The great bulk 
of them are such rigid vegetahaoa, they wiU 
not eran bring any living cteatom to a flesln 
eater. Their dialike Io brahnuna is sueh that 
thej «ae amy naiw to fiitraiit tkir laiUe* 
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fOwtmaMof tkelniBni 1MB. Tlti,kitt^ 
" we oaniot take up the investigBtion of t Mm* 
ingly narrow topic like that of ibe KuU, tk 
Chepang, or the Gond tribes, iruliout fiodioi^ 
ourselves eogajced in uuraveiliog someiaui* 
Oite, but Important* ehapter of tlie yiloi| if 
one of those large masses of hnman kiod \k 
Indo-Chinese, the Tib^itans, or the TarauliaDs.* 
It is now gPDf rally recogQiscd thai a great 
part of the inbabitantis of British India, is tb 



Mil in tldr viiitgaB; b«t,UMigh bf tiiir 

creed they should abstain from caste distinc- 
tions they are the most exclusive of all the 
religioniata in India, Uie followers of every 
Affereot trado or avoeatioa nbm to Mt toge- 
ther or hiteranrry, tbe Jangam alone adherinfr 
io (heir law. They have made differences in 
their avocation* eqiiivakat to tbe caate or race 
<iistinctions« 

Tlw JaioA alluded to in that eeasiii are the 
people wmUj aalied ICarwaii They are a Paiinaola and Hindiiataii, are of thaTfemiii, 
mercantile body and bankers, who condnet, Mongoltaaor Seytbie race, aad ate regiididVf 
almost exclusively, the entire bankini; business Europeans as the CHrlier occupants of the wuji- 
of India. Their name ia erroneuusly supposed try. They are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tuna- 
to be derived from the Malwnli or Marwar ter- , lian races and Dr. Caldwell elaSMS tiie fMk 
rllofy, and almost all of tbrm are of the Jam I they me, andertbe term Dnrfftttw. All IkM 
Religion. Colonel Tod tells us that they are of [ desii^nations are framed to distinguish ibm 
Bfljpoot origin, one of them, the Osw«l is the from the A.ri«n race (Iranian, Indo-Allantic or 
richest and roost numerous of the eighty-four Caucasian) who, under the British, are to be 
$ieroantile tribes of ladi«, and is said to found in all posts of hooqur from the 
aaoant to one tmndred - thonaand famtllea. 
^hey are called ' Oswai** from their first settle- 
ment, the town of Ossi. They are all of pure 
rajpoot birth of no single tribe, but chiefly 
j^ura, Solanki and Bhatti* All profess the Jain 



teiMiti» and the pontiffa of that faith must be 
iMeded frQm.tliB youth of Ossi. These great 
bankers and merchf\nl9 are scattered Ihrnutrliout 
India^ but are all known under one denomina- 
tion, Nfarwari, which ia erroneously supposed 
tb apply to the Jodpoor territory, wheveae,* in 
fhef, it means belont^inz to Maroo, the desert. 
It in singular he adds (Hajaslhan ti. 234) that 
the wealth of India should centre in this re- 
gion of comparative eterility. The Manrari 
it esaentlhlly following eimilar mereantile pur 



mottnlnitta.ln.the neitli to tba lonthmnt 

point of the Peninsula of Indm ; io whom, uo, 
the characteristics of a haus?hty pride mil 
bold, independent, even arrogaut, bearisAto* 
warda all other races, are displayed Be hn 
prominently than nmongai tlwir ktadni if 
Indo-Oerraanio origin, — '* fieroe, mihlesf i!>J 
beatitiful," — who streamed wester!? Into Eoro;-s 
from the south and south out of the Cupuu 
sea, during the same ages beCoce the GimiliM 
era, that the eaitem Arlana vete moving; oa 
India along the valley of the Indua. We^fctf" 
see kindred. Inns: and wide apart, who set oof 
four or live thousand years ago for conquta»l 
dominion, meet, far fiom their pninitiM H^,! 
and meet^ too, as dominani raeeer taeh ii wi 



anits to the vaisya Komati of l%e Peninsula of own way powerful and each striving forgitater 



India, viz. that of hanker, and merchant, to 
t^hicfa, however, the Komaii add that of retail 
sbopkeeping. If a Manrari engaged in bnsineBe 
in the Penineuia,- be naked aa to his eette, he 
replies, that he is a Mahajnn, a Bauia, a Bnis, 
or Vais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question, 
be explaioa that originally the Marvari waa a 
n(fpoot ; that f bare are twehre gieat tribes, of 
v^hom are the Oswal, Messar, Af^anrala, Snra- 
ogi Meddat-vrar, Parwar, Bijabar^i, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
*'kap" or elans ; in the Messar tribe alone, are 
78, amongst whom an the Siktlii and Uhegn. 
All the Marwsri adhere to the '* gotra'* princi- 
ple, taking their descent from a founder, and in 
their marriage ceremoniea they abstain* from 
the blood relationahip nerer manning in tbehr 
own gotra.' Their widowa never re^narry. 

It is to this peculiar separatist featurH that 
Mr. Hodgson alludes, when he remarks tlmt no 
(question of Indian ethnology is insulated, tor it 
We begin, even with the munbleat tribe, we 
tdd that w«ttrdenEn|s-wllk#poill0B-of aome 



power. Humboldt (Colonel Sabine's m^' 
lion of Cosmos, Vol. II. p. 4-0), calls these ike 
Elast Arians or the Brahminic Indians, to 
tingniab them from the Weat ▲riaae.ei 
sinns, who migrated into the nortbera eoontrr 
of the Zend, and were originally disposed to 
combine with the dualistic belief iuOnwi^ 
and Ahrimanes a spiritualized veaenlHi * 
naturov 

These raeea bare received various 
originatinjf perhaps in the retention of oU 
vatrne designations, as well as those kaoei 
as Turanian, Tamuliao, Dravidian aud 
all of then genend terma. Dr. Kaeoa, v 
instance, tells us (p. 56) that Stythia, was ^ 
name given hy the Qrerks to the oouiilry* 
cupied by Tariar races, and aeoordiM • 
Johannes Tzetze the Bytaotian, it indlldmwt 
Aabaegm, Alan, Sakm, Daks, Bhos, Sauiooatx 
and every nation dwelling by the blast* of 
Horeas. At the present day T»rtar. TaUf. 
or Tahtah, ia a term applied to the M.tticfc«« 
China, who are oallad » Tartar dyoasiv : » 
Bbotof tkaHiutfiafnii frontier of Tikis*" 
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kUo called TarCarty-M also are the Turk of 
Khoten and Yarknnd or Little Bokhara, and 
the Tartars ruiiog Ghina are iiaooburiaa Tan- 
gos. 

Many of the Scgfiyo tribes hare entered 
iDdin, mostly as coDquerors, the Gete. the Tak- 
shnc, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, and Kamari. 
i bey seem to have brou|(ht with them a wor- 
abip, oat of wbidi uHlmolelgr «ai ioraied the 
baddhist religion as promulgated by Sakya 
Muni. Tliese Indo-Scvthic tribes also brought 
with them their northern custom of using tribal 
designations, taken from the names oi animals, 
Twaha, tho kog; Hwati or Lonri tbo fox, 
TifclhoB, li« iMkt, Laogoka, the wolf, Cutch- 
trako the tortoise, Aswa or Asi the hor:$e, 
f^enoHya from Scesoo the hare, &o. and several 
o( them still hold large possessions in the 
Wetlem porta of Caittral bufia and in Boln^ 
tirff*— »- SooM of them even carried their 
Harass into Europe. Aai was the term by which 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut were known, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded YeuUand or 
Jutland. TlM Aai ootaadaa look Baalria from 
tke Greeks, and Mr. Prinsep cooaiders them to 
be Scythians of Axes, who overpowered the 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana and northern Bhc- 
iria, between 140 and 130 13. C. — {Ucyast/iatiy 
WoL I. P- CI ; //. 8S3 ; quoting the Bdda.) 

Mr. Uorfgaooy wiitiogon the northeni races, 
remarka that the great Scythic stem of the 
human race is divided into three primary 
branches, the Tungus, the Mongol, and the 
Turk. The Int ntaatigatora of thiatoljeel 
orgeaUy inirtKl on tka ndioal diraiaity of 
tkoaa tkrae noea : but the most recent inquirers 
are more inclined to unitise them. Ceitainiy, 
he adds, there ia a strong and obvious character 
of phyaiaal (if notahoof lingual) sanaoaaa 
tkffoughoBk ^ Soyihio raoa : aod it ia nnark- 
able that this peculiar eharactar belongs also to 
all the aborigines of India, who may be at once 
known, from the Cauvery to the alpine Cosi 
and Bbagarati by their quaai-acythic physiogno- 
my, ao decidedly opposed to the eaucasian 
oountenance of the Arians of India. Mr. Hodg- 
<on also suggests that there will be found anionx 
the Mboriginesof India a like lingual sameness, 
»nd thai oome^uently my extended and very 
aeonate iovaatigatioo will alone auffice to test 
tb« RttI nature and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
aborigines oC India are Northmen of the 
Scythie alem, teemed to Urn decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their pkyiieal eharac- 
leristiea* But, ioaamach aa that prodigious 
?t< m is everywhere found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not 
merely from Attok to the Brahnutputra, where 
tlMoe rifon'oiil tbrongb the Hiaialaya« but alao 
frmn tkat point of the latter river all the way 
to Iht- aca-i avi inaamniib. utheie aie fa- 



miliar ghats or passea over the Himahiyn 
throughout its course along the entire confines 
of India from Kashmir to the Brahmakuud, be 
thbka it fbBoiiB of naoestity that very careful 
and ample inveatigation will alene eoable na to 
decide upon the question of the unity or diver* 
sity of the aborigines of India, in other words 
to decide upon the (^nestions, whether they owe 
their oanfcaaod Soytkie physiognomy to the 
Tungoa, the Mongol or tke Tntk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi- 
grated from beyond the Himalaya " the hive 
of all nations" at one period and at one point* 
or at aoforal periods and al aa nnoy pointn. 
Batvaen Gilgit and Obitlagong there are 1(M> 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; while for the 
time of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of legend and of okroniele* 

Mr. Hodgson inclines to tlie opinion tiiat tho 
aborigines of the sub-Him^ya, ss far eastaa 
tho Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Tibetan 
stock, and east ol that river to the Chinese 
aloek— oieept the Gain and other tribaa oeoap 
pyiug that portion of the hills lying between 
Assam and Sylhet ; and that the aborigines of 
the Tarai and forest skirting the entire sub- 
Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of the 
marginal dronit of the Aaann vallqr* bflloog^ 
like those last mentioned, to the Tannlias 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India gene- 
rally. But what he asks is this Tamulian 
stock ? what the Tibetan stock F and what the 
Obineae F and to whieb of tke three grand and 
well known braochea of the Scythic tree 
(Tungus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, 
the Tibetans and the Chinese belong P Of the 
aborigines of Central India, of several of whose 
languages lieta have bean obtatnod ; tko affi* 
nitaea <rf these tongues are very atrikbg : so 
much so that five of them rosy be safely 
denominated dialects of the great Kol lan;;uage : 
and through the Uraon apeech we trace without 
diifienlty the fntther oooaaetkwof Uw language 
of the Kol with that of the <* kill men" of the 
Bajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. Nor are 
there wantiug,he believes, obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated — hU 
wkiek may be daaaad nnder tke keed Kol^ 
and tkst of the Good of the Vindhya whoeo 
npcech again has been shown by Mr. Elliot to 
have much resemblance both in vocables and 
structure to the cultivated tongues of the 
Deeean* 

Mr. Hodgson's hypothesis,in his essay on the 
Koch, Bodo and Dhimal, is that all the Tamu- 
lians of India have a coiumun fountain and 
origin, like all the Arians i aud that the 
innnnMnMo divaiaitico of apoken language 
charaoteriaing the former race are but the more 
or less superficial effects of their long and 
utter diapcraion nod aqsiegiation, owing to the 
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Bivage tyranny of tbe Arian nee in days when 
the rights of conquest were synonymous with a 
license to destroy, spoil and enslare- He con- 
siders that the Arian population of India des- 
cended into it about 3,000 years ago from the 
north-west, as conquerors, and that they com- 
pletely subdued all the open and cultiTated 
parts of Hindostan, Bengal and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Teliogana, 
Gujerat and Maharashtra, or the Mnhrstta 
-oonntry, but failed to extend their effective 
Bway and colonization further south, and that 
this may bo regarded as a histurical deduction 
<»nf)rmcd daily mora aiid more by the remits 
of ethnological research. Brachmanes nomen 
gentia diffuaissimca cujus maxima para in 
montibns (Ariana) digit, reliqui circa Oangem. 
{Cell. Geogr.) And we thus, he adds, find an 
easy and natural explanation of the facts that 
in the Dekhan, where tbe original tenants of 
the soil have been able to liold together in 
possession of it, the aboriginal langnages ex- 
hibit a deal of integrity and refinement, whilst 
in the north, where the pristine population has 
been hunted into jungly and malarious recaases, 
the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu- 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but 
which may yet be brought together by large 
and careful induction. Mr. Robinson, in a 
paper upon sundry of the border of tribes of 
Assam, in the B. Aa. Journal, No. 201, for 
March, 184-9, asserted the affinity of these 
tribes (the Bodo and Oaro amongst others) 
with tbe people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson 
thinks that Mr. Robinson bad overloked the 
physical and psychical evidence which are each 
of them as important as the glottological, to- 
wards the just decision of a question of ethnic 
affinity. Much of the mechanism of the whole 
of tbe Turanian group of languages is common 
to every one language of that group, and the 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages are held to 
be integral parte of that group. He thinks that 
if the Bodo, for example, were of Tibetan 
origin it is hardly credible that their ordinary 
vocables should not plainly reveal tbe fact, 
seeing that they have never been out of actual 
contact with races of the same descent as that 
ascribed to them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as in 
the mode of agglutinatiuK the servile particles ; 
not to mention that tbe snows form such a bar- 
rier in this case as exists not in regard to the 
Bodo intercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin. 
The same general result follows from a careful 
examination of vocabularies. Apparently the 
Tibetan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted 
ones. — {Mr. Hodgton on ike Ahoriginea of 
Norik-EasUrn India in Beng. As, Soc, Joum.) 

Langicages. — Chevalier Bunsen, Professor 
MvUer, Dr. Pritcbard, Dr. LathaD, Dr. Cald- 



nrtll, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Earl, Mr. Logan uA 
the Revd. f . W. Parrar are the most recent 
writers on the claases of languages apoken by 
the races in South Eastern Asia. The offahooU 
from these, are very numerous. Along the 
low level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
from the Red Sea to the southernmost point of 
the Malay Peninsula, we find tbe Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Sindi, Ouserati, Maraiiii, Hindustani, 
Konknni, Ganarese, Tulu, Malayalnm, Singha- 
lese, Tamil, Telucu, Urya, Bengali, Burmese, 
Chinese, and Malay, a number of langnages 
truly perplexing to traders on the sea-board of 
Southern Asia. A Master Marine, Master 
Richard Kynge writing in 16S4, noticea this, 
aaying and in thia founde wee oftimea mnek 
trouble and vexation, with moreover loaaes, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyrste, that 
wee could never aake in Indian tongues for 
such berbes, or fruitea, wodes, barka or 
gummes, aa wee knew full well, by experience 
in sundrye other partes, to bee wholesomme 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme). 
or savorye, or usefulle to trafhcke wiihali. 
NexUf that when anye were shewue ue, we 
ooulde in noe-wiae tell, from / namea gives to 
them by * Gentooea whether or noe * like were 
already knowne, in European oouutryes , aad 
yett these parts doe mygbty-lie abound with 
berbes and woodes of sovraigne virtue.** {Pid- 
dington, Index.) 

All of these tongues come under one or 
other of the classes or families into which phi- 
logists arrange the languages of tbe old vorid. 

In Dr. Pritchard'a classification, (fte^ovt 
British Association 1847, Pages S41 to IdU) 
we have four groups, or dynasties of langnaite, 
three of which are confined to Europe and Asia, 
a fourth being common to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are near thnt cootioeat. 
The first of his four groups is 1. the Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Indo-Oermanic. 
and by late writers the Arian or Iranian 
languatfes. He considers that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages and nations may be divided 
into many iliHerent proupes in the order of that 
affinities for instance ; but he re^rds tbe Bsoal 
obvious division to be a geographical one, and 
he styles his first, the eastern group, which, b\ 
many writers has been termed exclusively ih< 
Arian family of tongues. It inclndea all 
idioms of the ancient Medes and Persians, wko 
named themselves Arii, and their coanlry 
E''rieneor Iran, ami likewise the Sanskrit vti.b 
all the Prakrits, properly ao termed, and 1^ 
Pali of India. Among the former was that an- 
cient Persian lan^uaxe in which one particular 
set of the cuneiform inscriptions was writlca. 
This dialect ws so near the Sanskrit that tbe 
inscriptions have been interpreted throogh tht 
medium of that language. The Zend lays dmim 
to a still higher antiquity, since (be Zcad is 
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Mid by Bamouf, VmftMor Wilson and others 
who have studied it most suocessfully, to be 
more nearly allied to the very aocient dialect 
of the Tedat, wliich preceded ibe clasiical San* 
•orit, tbu it it to thu kit nora oaltivated 
speech. How this claim is to be reconciled 
with the comparatively recent date of all extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains, 
ite considers, to be explained. But tluit tbe 
«MlM or ** fmkb born'* qImm of the 
lodkn race as they term themselves, the brah- 
man, the ohetriya and the vaisya, hindu, were 
of the same stock as the ancient Fersians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by tbe afilaity 
of IMr languages. 

Thej tSno hove the name of Jrk, which 
neons noble or dignified, and this is donbtless 
tbe orifriii of the epithet Ap«oi which, as we 
learn from Herodotus (vii. 62) the ancient 
Modes assumed. Dr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that tfce Arlan bfndua most hate eioiaed tbe 
Indinand have drtfeo tbe aboriginal Indians 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Ner- 
bodda into the Dekhan, where they still exist 
and speak their native languagesi though mixed 
■Km ortoMwidt the Sinkrit of their Aiiaa 



He adds that some other Asiatic nations of in- 
Mor ooto apeak dideete more raoratoly eon- 
BOflled villi the eame gioop of tbe Indo-Euro- 
pean langusges. Among these are the Push- 
taneh or Affghan, the Armenian and the Os- 
aetea, and soaie other nations of tbe chain of 
mount 



He is further of opinion that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages are the natural idioroa of all 
thoaa foeea who at tbe time of the Great < ;y rus 
became and have ever since continued to be the 
dominant nations of the world. And he only 
excepts from this remark those instances in 
which certain Syro-Arabian or Ugro-Tbrlarian 
natfeos, oodcr aona ettraordinary impulae, as 
4he mahomedan oatlNWk, assumed or recovered 
a partinl sway over some of the weaker divi- 
of the Indo-European race. 



On tbit point, also, Chevalier Bunsen re- 
marks (Rfp. Brit. Ass. 1857) that all the na- 
tions which, from the dawn of history to our 
days, have been tbe leaders oTeivflisatioiii fai Atia, 
Xmope and Aflriea, must have had one begin- 
ning, and it may be pointed out that eight dis- 
tinct families of speech, tbe Indian, Iranisn, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian 
and Teutonic hate aU sprtiBg from a parent 
spoeek* 

He Be?d. F. W. Famr kaa receotJIy pub- 
IbM a aoiaaol leelnraa delivered by " 
faroUiea «f>peeeh, but in 1860, ho _ 
iolknriiif ifMpmofUiaaane liljcot. 



1. — Arian. This family of languages hs^ 
received several names. It is the Indo-European 
and Indo-Germanic of some philologista. Pie- 
tet and Bumoof ealled it Arian from the San- 
scrit word Arya meaning noble : Rask called it 
Japhetic. Aeoording to Mr. Farxar, it haa eight 
divisions 

1 Tutonie. 



Hindu. 



Greek. | Lithuanian. 
Ltlla. I Sde? eaie. | 

Of these it it uneertain whether Celtfe or 

Sanskrit represents the older phase. But it is 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
nadinded raea at a tine when SaMkiit aad 
Giaek kud w y«t oa^ inpUoit oiiaieBaa. 

II. SeoBitio of ffiohom, firom Sbeoi it the, 
Syro-Arabiaii of Fairar and Arabio of t«ibniu. 

The noa apeaking thia fnaily of l an g na g ea 
ignorant of aaiMiea aid theoeratie, baa devoted 
itself to tbe expression of religious instincts and: 
intuitions, in one word to the ettabliehment of 

monolbeism. * 

It has, according to Mr. Farrar, three main 
branehea. 

Aramaie diffided Itfto t«o dkdaeU, Syriao,) 



the 



Hebrew, with whiek ia eonneeled tka Oar- 
tkagiakii PhoBoieiaii and Aiibia* 

Besides these. Egyptian, Babyloiliaii, Assy- 
rian and the Berber dialects are now considered 
to have a Semitic character by Champollion 
Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, 
Dr* Hioika, Sir B. Vawlinaon (Assyrian) and 
Prof. F*' Newman (BariMr.) 

111. Turanian* Nomadic or Allophyllan of 

Pritchard are names applied to all languages 
not belongintr to tbe Arian or Semitic, and 
which comprise all tonf(ue8 spoken in Asia or 
Europe not ineKided under the Arian and Se- 
mitic familiep, with the exception peikapa of 
the Cfaineae and its dialeoU i These are,— > 

TuQgus. I Tarkl. I Finn. 

The writers on this cbss are iiask, Klaprotb, 
Schotti Castren. andMuller. Bntowan Dr.HnUer 
adoodia that the obaratiarialio mark of nnkm, 
asoer|aii^ for this great variety of languages 
are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the definite tiea of reiatioaabip which 
severally unite the ^eo^tls and Arlui. Hie 
Turanian langnaya oejenpy by far the largest 
portion of the earth, (viz., all but India, 
Arabia, Asia Minor and Europe) but except 
agglutination there i« not a ainglc positive 
principle, which fan proved to perrado 
them allf It has poiata of a|8uty with the 
languages of Africa and America and even 
witSi&e ChinMa— (J^Moy on A$ <fHgm of 
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language by F, W, Farrar, A. M., LondiM 
1860.) 

Dr. Prichard writing on the Indo-Europftan 
■took of languages observes that the principal 
bamdm an 

1. ^ The Onek language and Ita dialaola, and 
Ke thinks it probable that the Lydian and other 
langunges of leaser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracisti and iMacedonian \vere altered to ihe 
Heileiiic or Felaagic Greek. 

8. The old Eperotic and lUyrian, a lan- 
guage atSU well known oa lha Skippetarian or 
AlbonianMjiinaal, iandiatiDotlndo-BoroiMan 

idiom. 

3. The old Italio languages, oomprehendLng 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian and ex- 
cluding the Batanic or Etniioan. 

4. The Btruacan was probably an Tndo- 
Xuropean dialect, though distinct from the Italic. 
Very litiia ia,- however, known about this lan- 
guage. 

6. The old Pmttian, including the LeUiah 
and Lithuanian, aaid to resemble the Sanaiit 
nearly than any other language. 
6, The Gennanic family of languages. 



7. Slavonian and Sarmatian dialects row. 
prehend the languages of eastern Europe, Kuv 
sian, Polish. BohaniBn and the dialeda itt tht 
greatT part of Bttvope anlyeat to .tto Turkiih 

empire. 

8. Celtic. 

He mentions that the Teutonic and Scandt- 
navian tribea of tko Gaman laae, wwa hmm 
to P^eaa, who aailed on the Baltic a thi 

times of Aristotle; and that the brabmans pro- 
bably spoke Sanskrit at the court of Valibothra 
when they were visited by Mfqpafchonca in tke 
age of the iirat BeUnona. AM inaieat flway, 
Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Ganl nMl Britaii, 
Italy, Greece, Persia, and a great part of India, 
were then inhabited by nations separate and 
independent of each other, spfaking difiereol 
languages, but languages, anidogoua and pal- 
pahly derived from the same origin. 

By the method of examining languages 
through their grammatic forms rather than by 
separate words Frederich Schlegel ahowedtke 
intimate historieal eonnesion between the 8aa> 
sent, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, aad 
the Germanic languages and the loUowiag iUna* 
trationa nu^ be given: 



jBriiam, the philologist, disoomad as the law of transposition of sounds in 
Soman and Gothic woida, that the letten P. B. F. an interehangeaUe; 
•alao Si. G. and X. H. 

Sambobit, GauK. * 



the Sanscrit, Grrek, 
alao X. D. and U. 



Maa, 
Tianeha, 

Puma, 
Pitri, 
Upari, 
Vrisha, 
Ylriaha» 
Baki, 
Bhanj, 
BhuJ, 
' 3hratri, 
Bhri, 
Bhru. 
Kapola, 
Tvam, 
Tara, 
Trayas, 
Antara, 
Bantam,' 
Bvau, 
Baxina, 
Uda. 
Buhitri, 
Pvar, 
Madhu 
Svanam 
Hrid 
Akscha 
Ashru 

Pashu 



(foot) 

(five) 

(full) 

(father) 

(over) 

(cow) 

(hemp) 

(young) 

(to break) 

(to enjoy) 

(brother) 

(to bear) 

(brow) 

(bead) 

(thou) 

(him) 

(three) 

(other) 

(tooth, aee) 

(two) 

(right) 

(water) 

(daughter) 

(door) 

(sweet) 

(dog) 

(kit) 

(tear) 

(cattle) 



•••«»0 



TV 
TOV 



9vpa 



Latin. 


GOTHIO. 


Old, Hig 






GCEMAN. 


pes, pcdia 


fetna 


Tons 


quinqoe 


ftnif 


viaf 


pleaua 


fulls 


vol 


pater 


fadndn 


▼atar 


super 


ufur 


ubar 


vaoca 




ISeisa 
, hanf 


cannabis 




bnlloe 




folo 


frantjere 


brikan 


precban 


frui-fructua 


brukon 


pnichon 


frater 


brother 


pruodar 


fcfo 


baira 


pirn 


caput 


baubith 


praua 
hoapit 


to 


ihu 


AT 




thaaa 


dea 


tree 


threia 


dii 


alter 


anthar 


andar 


dentem 


thunlu-a 


sand 


duo 


tvai 


j^ueoe 


dextra 


• taihavo 


teeawa 


. nada 


valo 
danhtar 


tohlar 


Corea 


danp 


tor 






meto. 


canis 


buntha 


Uttd. 


cor (dfs) 


haifiD 




oculne 


ango 


tahar. 


lacryma 


tagr 


pecttfl 


faiba 


vihtt. 



da 
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Ombs. 


Lcrni. 




Old^ Hjoh 












GBmiiAii. 




) OcfBum 












> Schwaher, 
^ Sell wager) 




soow 


STaikfE 


tnebttr. 




(ten) 






tdlMiii 


MihML 


Jm 


(tokaoir) 




gB€tM 


kaa 


oban. 




(kin) 




gniat 


kani 


cbttiii. 


Jim 


(knee) 


yofu 


gena 


kniu 


chnin. 


Mthtt 


(much) 


ftuyoM 


magniu 


mikls 


niibil. 


Hania 


(ifoose) 


X<y 


anisf 


gans 


kaot. 


Uns 


(yesterdav) 




M 


Riitni 


kflttar. 


Lik 


(tolidc)' 




ltii8» 


laiiio 


Jokom. 



' Tba LUhoaniaD fbllovi genonllj the thres old hngiiaget, fltnilorit, Greek and Lathi, 
bM «bitHttting, firoiB its daftdenciy io aapiiitea, VDaapiiated In aspirated lettna, for 



Samscbit. 

Balha 

Ka 

Badami 
Pati 



lormjAiiuM. 



Tnym 

C.e.BtmtmRqt' 



(waggaa) 

(wbw 

(Ifive) 
(maater) 

(Hum) 
Att. 1847, p, S6S. 



lata 

ka 

duroi 
pati 
pmki 
tijra 



(wheel.) 
(wboP) 

(hatband.) 



FcrtHs family of Innpfuapes, however, Che- 
a|KrBiins«n,(Hepoit British Association 1847, 
nSS.) proposes the teria Iraniaii and to lab- 
pkpr. Pritehard'a Iiido*Eiiropeaii groop iato 
h8,Tix. 

A srreit Asiatic European j?roap of eight 
into one of which, viz. his AsiAtic-Ira- 
li^ he places the languages of Irao proper or 
kliiMittodlr, Til. thoee of Media aad Penia, 
^-ia? the Zend of theooneiform inscriptions 
* tir Zend Avestn ; the youiig^er Pehlevi of 
'if 5is?anian8 and the Pazend, the mother of 
jtaodero Persian tongue : the Pushtu of the 
Iffc e ii hsleagi to the laiie hnmeb. 

Aiaeoad Zt bis subdivision embraces the 
'K'xn languages of India^ fk. the flaBierit 
^- ber dtaghters. 

- The Ugro-Tartarian languages, the lan- 
■Koof High- Asia and other ragiooa, which 
w writot atyle TunoiaB, aia thaea of 
L Pritehard'a aaoood group of nations be- 
to the same great family and include 
iTirioQs hordes who have been known under 
Hums of TarUr, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, 
itvmsm. All tiMw aaliooa appear, flnai 
emolt of Ute rpi—hw, to be alliad in 
«^nt, thoDgh long supposed to be quite 
P*f«te. In the vast wilderness extending 
» Ike chsin of the Altai to that of the Ui- 
d^sMethapaatore la»ds> where, during in- 
Mil agca, the noiHHtia tribes of High 
hsTe fed their flocks and multiplied those 
^des which &om time to time descended in 
wenae swarms on the fertile regions of Asia 
lltf Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these 
^' theetfiliiedwQddmiithilortha 



Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
woia the people who, afker their infroad 
on the Oethie empire of Hermanrieh, made 
their way, under Eizel or Attila, into the 
heart of France. Hordes from the same re- 
gions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mah- 
mud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and Timur and 
Othman, overwheland the kaliphit and the 



empires of China, of Bytantium, and of Hin- 
dustan, and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and 
on that of i he Great Constaotine. As a branch 
of the Ugre Tartarian, he epeeka of aome of 
the insular nations to the eastward of Asia 
and near the coast of the Pacific Ocran. The 
idiom of the islands comprised in the empire of 
Nippon, as well as that of the independent 
Liukiu Archipelago, bears some signs of affini* 
ty to those of tlie Ugro TaHarian nationa, and 
he adda that Mr. Nenia, who has siudied tho 
Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
of languages renders him a great authority in 
such questions, had aasuretl him that the princi- 
ple of Toealie harmony aad other pheaoHwaa of 
the Tartav hnguages prevsil in the idiooi.of 
the Japanese and Liukiu islands. 

In his group of the Ujtro-Tartarian, Dr. Prit- 
chard classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India 
who,'besuppoees, were expelled fromHiadustan, 
by the brahmfanand the Arian people whonoooa^ 
panied them across the Indus, and retired, as it 
is supposed (on apparently insufficient proof,) 
into the Dekhan. They still occupy the greater 
part of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of 
the.i4Mid.Qr Ct^lM. TMr idiqm^tte Tamil, 
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the Telu^ and the KarnaUka of the* Mysore, 
—are sister dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the lansuages of the moun- 
tain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Pritchard adds that professor Rask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stoek. Their language has some of 
the peculiarities of structure which hare been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tamulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, with which we have 
obtained some acquaintance through the la- 
bours of Mr. Thrclkeld and severMl other mis- 
sionaries, and from the able researches of Cap- 
tain Gray. 

Dr. Latham^g views. — Tn the Report of the 
British Association for 1845, Dr. Latham re- 
marks that the distinction betweeu the lan- 
guages of Thibet and China, as exhibited by 
Klaproth, rou^t be only provisional : over and 
above the grammatical analogy there is an 
absolute glossarial aihnity. Of the languages 
of the transgangetie peninsula the same may 
be asserted. Where languages are monosylla- 
bic slight changes make palpablo differences. 
The vocabularies of Brown, for more than a 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, 
have provided us with data for ethnographical 
comparisons. By deHling with these collec- 
tively, we find in one dislect words which 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibe- 
tan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabio languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini- 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues are remark- 
able. With Maraden's and Sir Stamford 
Baffles' tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can be 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
monosyllabio. The Malay languHi^es are mono- 
syllabic ones, with the superaddition of inflec- 
tions evolved out of composition, and eupno- 
nio process highly developed. 

BaronBrmufCs uiw*.— And ChevalierBunsen 
also observes (Report Brit. Ass. 1847) that the 
researches of our days have made it more than 
probable that the Tartar, Mantchu and Tungus 
belong to one great stock ; that the Turkoman, 
Chad, Fin, Lap and Magyar (Hungarian) pre- 
sent another stock closely united and that both 
these families are originally connected with each 
other. He proposed to call this whole group 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of Indo- 
G«rmanio or Indo-European he proposed the 
term Iranian, following the antithesis of Iran 
and Taran, established by Heeren and Carl 
Bitter. He further re*narks that these na- 
tions, who probably may be reduced to two fa- 
milies, one eentreinK in the Altai and the pas- 
ture lands towards the Himalaya, and the other 



having its centre in the Ural mouotaiDs, bi« 
acted in the history of civilisation a noit 
powerful episode by conquest and deitractioa. 
They appeared in the fifth centary as tbe Hunt, 
a scourge to Romans and Germans ; they pro 
duced Jengiz Khan, Timurlaag aad Mib 
med II. ; they destroyed the Persian eiopire, 
subdued Hindustan, and they still sit upontbe 
throne of Byzantium and upon that of China 
They seem destined to partake only by coo- 
quest in the hit; her civilisation of the surrottiui- 
ing nations, older or younger ones, the ChitieK 
presenting the one extreme, the IreniaBi the i 
other. Little disposed to learn from thm n 
neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their inasien. Tbe; 
cannot resist the inward force of thecitilia- 
lion of their subjects, although they repel it, ai 
an outward power. 

It will, thus, be seen that Chevalier Banmi'i 
names differ from those of Dr< Pritchinl. He 
classes one group as the great Asiatic Earopean 
stock of languages, which be sub-dindics iato 
eight families, viz. I. Celts, 2. Thncian or 
lUyrian, S. Armenian, 4. Asiatic — Iiiniao;S. 
Hellenico— Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7. LilhoaiuM 
tribes and 8. Teutonic. 

His fourth or Asiatic Asian, or the Irawtf 
stock as represented in Irania, be agufl wli 
divides into : — 

1. The nstions of Iran proper orlWAnia 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia- it 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform nwp 
tions and the Zend Aveata.- The youinfff*'*' 
levi of the Sassaniaus and the PaZesdtk 
mother of the present or modern Persian u«?«- 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghani beloop 
to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraeea tie in 
nian languages of India, represented by ^ 
Sanscrit and its daughters. _^ 

Hi* Semitic stock of languages he eotirtn* 
from the following nations who form anoltej 
compact mass, and represent one pbysiokyialjj 
and historically connected family ; the Ue'^'fl 
with the other tribes of Canaan or PaleitiH 
inclusive of the Fhcenicians, who sprta* ll* 
language, through their colonizatioa. » thsli 
the Carthauinians ; the Aramaic tribes, or « 
historical nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopota* 
and Babylonia, speakinc Syrian in the 
and the so-called Ohaldato b the east ; 
the Arabians, whoee language is ooBi 
(through the Himyaritio) wUh the Ml^vf^l 
the ancient (now the saered) laaguage 
sinia. He calls this second family by tben* 
now generally adopted among German Hel»^ 
scholars, the Semitic— Chevalier Bunaea la- 
ther remarks ns the first lesson which the kin^ 
ledge of the Egyptian liinguage teaches 
the nations which from the dawn of history 
our davs have been the loaders of driliMt»«'« 
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Aim, Earope and Africa, mosi kift hid om 

bpijinning. He adds that the researches of our 
dtjt liave very considerably enlarged the sphere 
oi Mich langusges of historical natiooe^ as arc 
ailed Igr the tiat of prinilife tfiMly. TiMMe 
roeirebes ha^ made it more than probable that 
(be Tartars, Mantchu and Tungusians belonf; to 
oae great stock ; lhat the Turkomans, as well 
as tbf Chudes, Fios, Laplanders and Magjfars 
(Hoogirians) pneaBt aeothar elook eloMly 
onitsd, and that both these familini an oiigiii- 
:'i!y connected with each other. 

Ihese tribes appear also as the once tub- 
dutti lubatratuni of Iranian civiiiaation. So in 
He Mrth of Invope, whera tha FSniie laoe 
[ receded the flaandiaaviana. 

Hut the same grrat family appears also in 
A'.ia as the subdued or primary element. It 
st«ai probable, that the aboriginal languages 
iTIadia, vUeh attaiaad tbcir lUl davelop- 
mtA im the Dekhaa dialaata, balaag to tbu 
Mock, not only by a general analogy of struc- 
tne, hot also by an original and traceable 
cooaexion. — lie remarka that colonies may 
atker preaervo the aneieDt forn, or beooow 
tte oeoanon of a great change. Tbns fhe 
nicient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Cfaioese traditiuns the land of Ibeir earliest 
ncolleetions, may have been preserved by the 
nbaiita who fanoed the Ohiaeie empire, while 
Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position we find another mem- 
li^r of that family in western Europe It there 
preceded the (^elts, in the Iberians and Can- 
tihriaiift, whow language is preaerwed in the 
Biiqitt (Biacayana). Those tribea were once 
previlent in France and Spain, probably also 
Iialy. Their lani^uage hus the same struc- 
ture, sod certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
Mterial eoovoraioa in ioala» vitk the Altai- 
Unl idioms. He coneladaa by lamarkincr that 
historical formula respecting this forma- 
'I'lri will therefore be as follows: — all the na- 
"Was, who in the hiatory of Asia and Europe, 
iMpy tho aaeoad raak at to the aiTiUiiiig 
powar they have hitherto displayed, are pro- 
"i^Mv as much of one Asiatic origin as the 
raiiian natious are. They centre on the nor- 
Min bordera of the UimaUya, .aiKl every- 
•Wijeia Oanlnl Aaia ara iho hoatiJa, lavage 
* i^rhboara of the agricultural IraniMi people 
khom they ha\e disturbed and dispossessed 
u different ages of history, having proba- 
Aj tbemaelTea been primitively driven by 
hiB, at nonadea by agrienhiiriiUi from a 
OHO genial oommon home. He uidicates 
•aimarily, the reUtion of this great fa- 
oily with the three great families info 
rUch the leading nations of civilization, as 
ihUdfOB of ooa aloek, appear to ba difidad. 
lie namea of Cham, Shem and Japhet (iha last 
^wknt. wiUi Mo-temaiifi) lepEMiit to 



aa aewrtifieally three steps of development of 
the same stock. He asks with which of these 
leading nations is that great Altai-Ural family 
originally connected, and to which of these 
thiee great diviaona, Chaaiiim, SandtiMB and 
Japhetisro do- thaaa aeeendaiy familiM more 
particularly approach. He considers there is 
no doubt of such a connexion, but adds that at 
the same time we &nd theae languages, although 
very inferior lo thoaa Iado*Oermafiie tongues, 
more nearly allied to tham than to Chamiam 
and Semitism. They represent like Cham and 
Shem, a lower degree of development, if com- 
pared with the Iranian languages, but a 
degree of thair oim, ataitbg aa it wm 
from the opposite pola. The tongues of 
Hi^h Asia form with these most perfect langu- 
ages, a decided opposition to the Chamiticand 
Semitic branches. They are more advanced 
thao theea, and therafoia later, bnt ao to eay, 
advanced in awion^ or kaainporfaet way. It ia 
for this reason that he proposes to call this 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo-Grer- 
manic or Indo-Euiopeau the Iranian, following, 
as waa taid, tha antitMa of Iran and Tomo aa- 
tablished by Heeranaad Carl Hitter. And,bK 
deed, he adds the more we p;o back to the moat 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetie 
family, particularly iu India and Persia, tho 
nofo wo fee how tho Ivo biaaolMe, tha Ifaaiaa 
and the Turanian, though alwaya in oppoaitioB 
to each other are to be considered but aa 
diverj^iug lines frotli the common centre. (See 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 72S) 
In a note, he adda that Doctor Max Hollar, 
gave him the followiaf data for this asser- 
tion. " In the hymns of the Kig Veda, 
we find still the clearest traces, that the 
&ve principal tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, 
Drabyu, Auu, and Puru, weaa abaaly oon- 
neoted by tho tita of nationality, and had their 
gods in common. Tn the succeeding age, that 
of the epic poetry of the Mahftbharata, these five 
nationa are represented as the sons of Yayati 
cue of tha old fathera of mankind. Yayati eonea 
four of his sons, and the cnrae of the Tur-vasa 
is, to live withoui laws and attached to beastly 
vices in the land of barbarians in the North. 
In this name of Tur-vasa, as well aa afterwards 
ia tha nana gifon to tha Iado-8eythian kbiga 
in tha hiatoiy of Kashmir, Tiirushka, wa find 
the same root as in the Zeud Tura, the name of 
the nations iu ihe north. But "tura" itself means 
quick, from trar, to run, to fly, and thoa tha 
very name of theso tribea fptaa' tho sana ^a- 
racteristic of these nomadic i-questrian tribes, 
which afterwarda is ascribed to them by Firdusi, 
and which makes ihem always appear in India 
aa well as on the Sassanian inscriptions of 
Pmia, aa tha An-ina, or nan-Aiian people • 
that is, aa the eaenumof tho agriooltiiril and 
dviliaiiig 
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And. further on, he adds, likewise, his belief 
that WUhelm voii Humboldt has esublisbed 
tko eiamiioB btlwMa the FdljiiMiaii Im* 
lEUfticea aiid the Malay or the language of Malac- 
ca. Java and Sumatra, and that this Malay lan- 
gnagB itself bears the character of the non- 
Iraniaa brmob of the Japhetic family. Whe- 
ther tke Papiia^ bnguagea, spokui in Anstnlia 
and New Guinea and by the aborinines of 
Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive 
type of the tame aioek at the Malay which 
aftorwarda in many parts topaneded it,-^ a 
point that in bis opinion must remain nnoertain 
until we receive from the hands of the mission- 
aries a Papua grammar. But we thus, lie 
adds, soe that Asia (with the exception of Chi- 
na and Tibet^ Ihe whola of Barope and proba- 
bly of America and tfaa Folynesian islands (at 
least in their secondary stock) belong to one 
great original family, divided into the Iranian 
and Turanian branobea and he calls this delini- 
tivaly the Japhalie laee. In many paria va 
know that the Twanbn race has pnoeded the 
Iranian : its langtiaKe certainly represents an 
anterior step or preceding de^^ree of develop- 
ment. In some parts we find that the Tnra- 
nian laoa aotceaded lo a atiU older native de- 
ment. 

, Dr. Pritchard's third familv of lansuiweg 
belonging to the great Asiatic continent, are ihc 
Ghioesa and Indo-Chinese idioms or the mouo- 
syllabie and Indo-Obinete laagnages. They 
are, however, in his opinion, assaoiatad by the 
resemblance of their structure, consisting of 
monosyllabio words and not by any considerable 
number of common vocables. Other languages 
have monoBjrllabie roola, as the Sanskrit, bnt 
the words of the Sanskrit become polysyllabic in 
construction ; not so tlie Chinese, whicli are 
incapable of infleciion, and do not admit the 
nee of particles as a supplement totliis defect — 
the position of wmda and santenees beinff the 
prineipal means of datarminiag their relation to 
each other atul the raeaninj? intended to be 
conveyed. Baron William von Humboldt has 
observed - that conversation in these languages 
thersfers reqnina a gvaater intelleetnal effort 
than is necssaary to comprehend the nmning 
of sentences spoken in the inflected languages. 
And he remarks that all the nations who speak 
these languages bear a considerable resemblance 
to eaoh other in tbeir mental ebaraater and dis- 
position, and still more obviooily in llwir phy* 
sical characters, in which, however, some varie- 
ties are observable. Strongly marked as the 
peeuliarily of the mouosyiiabic languages un- 
doubtedly is, they era not aa n abas so aom* 
pletely insuUted as many persons imagine. 
The Bholia or Tibetan bnguage belongs to this 
family, but it is in some respects intermediate 
between the monosyllabic lajognagea in general 



1MD1A. 

and the Mongolian, which is one of the la* 
tarian group. 

Dr. Lilham hownvar ia ef opiaioD (JK^at 
BrU. Asioeiatiim 1845, p. 77) that hi sddi- 

tion to their grammatical analogy there ii m 
absolute glnssarial affinity between the liagufics 
of Tibet and China, and he thiob tbi tbi 
same may be asserted of the bagosges of tb 
transgangetb paniasnb. In examining thevoci- 
bularies of upwards of twenty of the Bttmn-^ 
and SiHmese tongues, words are found io om 
dialect which have been lost in others, b net- 
tiotts that the general afBoities of these Imio- 
Chinese tongues are remarkable, and tbttbe 
Chinese, Tibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Sismw: 
and all the so-called monosylbbic Usgsiga, 
hitherto known, are allied to cacholhir. Awt 
mimber of Malay roota me monesylUh^ 
Malay bngnages being roonosylUbic om, vifh 
the superaddition of inflictions evolved oot oJ 
composition and euphonic processes ^Ijit- 
vcloped. And, be continues, " ths aot dm 
ortoBffnesakintothe monoayUabw ii ttik if 
Caucausus. The numerous languares of this 
cUss liave lonsf been reduced to r.ur ^rauw; 
the Georgian, the Lesgian, the Circmun. 
Mizdshegi. That these fonr am faaiimild- 
ly onob mmrbeseen fiom iUapw tb's tshb , 
whose daMSeation seema only laofimni 
Tliese tongues, dealt with en matte, h«»e ibur 
nrtiiiitirs with the monosyllabic tODjeuei. Ai 
with the Malay Unguage, the msai^Mr 
charaeter h modified by the evolatiMir^ 
glutinstional and inflMtional pracesses, 
much by euphonic prowssea. An orisciMl**' 
tinuity of laneiifl<;e, displHced at preseat ^ tht 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed lwf*i 
between Caneaans and Thibet. {Dr Lolk^ 
ns Sap. BrU. Am. 1845. pp. 77, 78.) The 
same author o!)8erves that a moaosylhb"' 
basis of separate words u profiwoo*^') 
assumed as the fundamental ekmml sat a 



which lofleetione are evolved by _ 

and amalgamation. Thia makes it po»i^ 
that poly-syntltetic tongues, like the Amena^ 
may be representerl in their earlier sUjte ^5 
monosyllabic tongues like th«i Chissss. 61*' 
sarbl inveatigations eonfirm both tbsm «^ 
There b a radical unity for the different 8J 
rian groups of tlie Asia Polys;lotta, f. g. i"*^ 
eeer, Yenpsean, S«moeide, Sec, and a 
for the Turk, Mongol, and Maneha grsi^ 
Each and all of theea havo afiiaities «Hh Jto 
monosyllabio tongiwa^ tnd thfoiigh thms ^ 
the Malay and Caueasian. 

Polynesia, he adds, presenU the first spp** 
anoe of isolation, in the bnguagea of 
Guinea, Aostralb, lie., i, «. ibe Ke^^ 
tongues. The philological evidence of t««« 
being akin, either to the Malay or Tamul Im* 
guaj^es, is, he thinks, at present indefinite «m 
incoudusire. And, Southern Isdisi ^ 
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Iiifin IfltfOMiCi, he wys, pnMiitlbeM sp- 

pnrraee of uolalioD in the languages of conti- 
nental Asia. Bat, although nnplaoed Uiqr m° 
learoely be called isolate. 

AfrwM ii^uence* — Subsequent researches 
km cMaUnhtd tlie afflniiy of tlw kBgaages 
of Sontbem India, and Bir. Logan (Joum. Ind. 
Arch. VoL IV, Nos. 5 and 6, May and June 
1S50, p. 310) points to the prolonged inter* 
eoune between the western and eastern parts of 
ttiiiiin OaMii tttoading from the AnUan 
Sai, Persian Gulf an<l Bed Sea to the Mozam- 
biqne channel on the west and to the Indo> 
Auatraliaii Seas, on the east. He believes that 
tlte ibores of the Indian Ocean were oecnpied 
bf MM ia aB adfaoaed iliga^ bafon ^aaeds 
of I blither civilisation gamiiialad in the basins 
of the Nile and Euphrates ; amongst whom were 
ur^tiug tribes who spread themselves over 
«*Ky habitable island of t he Eastern Ooean 
fraa Madagasoar to the Fiji group. Amongst 
»!l tbe foreign influences, he adds, of vhioh the 
prejeiioe can be clearly traced, two are of the 
•ideit extent and greatest importance. The 
ftat entirely African aud indo-Arrican in its 
^UndMt anbraeed tho whole Indka Arehi- 
pelaf(o, Auaralia and Papnanet>ia, and certainly 
included a portion of Mioron^sia, though whe- 
tber it extended to Polyne<>ia he is doubtful. 
Tbe races to which this influence must be re- 
^enfsd^ pnnratled along thaahoras andislanda 
of the ludian Ocean, from Africa to Polynena, 
tHeir sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
be infers that when they thus spread them- 
"dvei over Africa, India and the Indian 
^r«U|idaro, theta could hate been no dviKied 
^«>nit{c, Iranian, BurmaM or Sunaaa latta, 
00 ibat sea to hinder them. 

TIm language of their population belonged 
la • slate intermediate between the monotonio 
'nd the infleetlonal, and bad etroig and direet 
affinities to the other faroiHee of langnage of 
this stage, — the Ugro Tartaria*!, Japapese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
the American, whieh last may beoonaider- 
as eonalinttfaig a peeaKar hmj, Amongat 
^ best piaianud examplca of these languages 
•re the FormoM, Philippine and the Aastra- 
liaa, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
■mluu Milaneaian languages will be lonod to 
(>e equally elMiaelariatle.' 

In briefly reBaffciag on the pragma of Eth- 
nolojry in Oceanicaand America, Dr. Pritchard 
alio mentions that besides much other valuable 
information, tbe great work of Baron Hum- 
boldt, OB tbe Kaei- • apeieb, has afforded 
the important result that the resemblances 
known to exist between the nRtions of the 
inlands in the Pteifio Ocean termed Polynesian 
ild the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 



penona have thought, ilie eflfoet of casaAl in* 

terconrse, but are essential affinities, deeply 
rooted in the construction of these languages. 
For the proofs of this assertion, and of the 
ultimate fact in ethnology which results from 
it, til. that the laeea of people are ■ themaelvei 
of one origin, be lefcia to Bnnboldt's work. 
Tbe Papua languages, or those spoken by the 
black and wooly-haired nations, are for the 
most part as yet unexplmred, but the dialects of 
tbe Papuan raeea often parlake more or- leas of 
the Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papua of tbe Polynesian voch- 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now weU 'faMini that aooM Uaek 
nations have Pol) ncsiandudeota. Theidfom of 
the Fijian islandeis, for example, is properly* a 
(Jialectof the Polynesian language. — (Dr. Prit' 
chard in Rep, Bril, Ass. 1647,0/?. 241 to 
250.) 

Dr. Pritchard nakea Ua POtiTB famfly, tbe 

Syro-Arabisn languages, which he say?, appear 
to have been spoken from the very earliest times 
by the various nations who inhabited -that part 
of Asia lying to the waatwaid of tbe Tigris. •> 

Chevalier Boiiaan names these the Semitic 
stock of languages amongst which he includes 
those of the Hebrews and other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine inclusive of the Phenicians : — the 
Armmio tribea* of Arm^ fl^tfa, MesopoUnria 
and Babylonia, spesking Syrian in the west and 
the so-called Chaldaic m the east ; and thirdly, 
the Arabians, whose language is connected 
(through tbe Himyaritic) with the Ethiopic, 
the andent (noir the aaered) language ti 
Abyssinia. 

Modem larrgnn(fes. — The Sanskrit langua^ 
is not spoken iit any part of India, but up till 
the introduction by the British, of tbe western 
ferma of edoeatien, every brabmin learned 8ah- 
skrit and aMay of then were learned men. 
These have greatly disappeared. Sanskrit and 
its congeners are inflectional languages, after 
tbe manner of the languages of Europe ; while 
the Tofk, Mongol, Tnogns, end Ugriia, in tbe 
Nrarth and \^est, and the Tamil in tba Soiltb, 
are agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all tbe Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
toognea. Tbe Sanskrit differs from tbe Tamil 
of the Sontb, and mueb men aofkom the Ti- 
betan, Nepaleae and Burmese, on its North arid 
West. It has no relations with the Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Iron or modem Persian. The nearest 
congenera to the Sanskrit are the Sarroatiau 
iangnagea of the Basaian Empire, fben tVe 
classical touKues of Borne and Greece, theh 
those of Oermany and the Keltic, this class Of 
languages being called the Iiido Germanic. Of 
the Sdavonie and Lithnanian, the two branchea 
of tbe 8mMliiB,tbe iMtieaof tbeSMiibift 
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are closest, ahcI closer with i\ke LitbuaDiMi 
than wiib any other known tonprue. SanBcrll, 
next to Lithuanian is most like the SclaTODic. — 

Snnskrit was a dead language in the time of 
Buddha. The alphabet of the oldest Sanskrit 
roanuscript and oldest composition in Sanskrit 
is of Pali origin. The Sanskrit and Pali are, 
both, dead languages. It will thus be ob- 
served that the Arian or Sanskrit speakini; 
races of Io<lia, seem to have been closely con- 
nccted with the Zend-speaking, Greck-speakinf? 
Latin>speaking« German-speaking;, and Scla- 
vonic-speaking races, and not at all with the 
Arabic, Pbenician and Ht^brew families. San- 
skrit in all its perfection was at one time, pro- 
bably between the eighth and fourth centuries 
B. C., the jpoken language of that race which 
immigrated into India from Central Asia, and 
to which modern orientalists give the name of 
Ariao. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and 
others of the languages of India, have their 
own ancient literatures ; but even where tbeae 
languages are in no way connected with the 
Arian stock, the aubjeots of their compositions 
are all referable to those of the Sanskrit. The 
Sansknta Vach, the " Perfect Language,*' is 
the vehicle of the older literature of almost 
every part of India. According to a reviewer 
of the works of Ernest Curtius,tbat author is of 
opinion that the ancestors of the peoples of 
India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Slaves and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplands of Asia : and 
that the first to separate themselves from this 
united Arian or Indo-European family, and to 
push their way into Europe, was the Kelts, 
they were followed by the Germans, and these 
by the Slavea and Letts. The neit great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind them 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was composed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Romans. But Sanskrit, 
though the latest researches have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of lodo-European and extends from 
India to the Americas, comprising Zend, 
Persian, Afghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and 
all their progeny — the Celtic, the Sclayonic, 
the Tentonie and Scandinavian families, the 
languages of the whole Japhetic branch of man- 
kind, it is not denied, that while it is the 
actual parent of some, as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic families, it is certainly the eldest 
brother of and presents older and more original 
forms than all the rest. Professor Mai Muller, 
however, who does not accept the ordinary 
chronology of the world's age, in his history 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, divides the 
interval in which it appeared, into four pt riods 



The first of iheae, the Chandas period, he 
computes to have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 

B. C., and during that time the most ancieot 
of the Vedic hymns were composed. The second 
or Mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 800 B. 

C, and its hymns bear traces of the growth oC 
a sacerdotal spirit and system. The third or 
Brabmaua period lasted from 800 to 600 B. 
C« In these ancient liturgical hooka, the ritual 
application of the hymns, is prescribed with 
painful minuteness, and often with a mixture o{ 
childish allegorical interpretation. His fourth 
period is that of the Sutras or apfaoriama, ia 
which the oeremonjal prescriptions were reduced 
to a more compact form and to a more pieciae 
and scientific system. 

Amongst the most recent writers en the 
spoken tongues of India have been Sir Erskine 
Perry and the Reverend Dr. Caldwell. Tber 
remark that (be brahmins make a simple eba- 
sification of the languages of India depending 
mainly on geographical considerations, by which 
five northern languages are grouped in one 
class and five southern ones in another, noder 
the denominations of panch Gaur and panefa 
Dravid, applying the term Gaur or Bengal to 
all northern India while that of Dravida, the 
name of that part of the Coromandel Coe«t 
lying between the twelfth and thirteenth paral- 
lels of north latitude, is applied to the wbok 
Peninsula. Their classification is aa under : 



The five Gaur. 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 

2. Kanoji 

3. Gaur or Bengali. 

4. Mathala or Tirhuli 

5. Orissa or Urya. 



The fire Dravid. 

1. Tamil. 

2. Marathi. 

3. Caroatika. 

4. Telinga or Telogo. 

5. Gujerati. 



Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks thHt by the term Gaura or Gauu«, 
are meant the Hbashas or Fracnts or veniaca- 
lar tongues spoken in norihern India, aome <^ 
ones of which have since ceased to be apokea, 
or have merged into others. At preaent the 
langusKes which may be considered Gaura, aic 
Bengali, Hindi wiih its neighbour the Hinda- 
stani, Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, the Ua- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal, alU)}{ether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Dravira, the Te- 
linga, Kacnatika, Mahratha, Gurjara, and Dn 
vida or Tamul proper, but at present Dr. Ca*i- 
wcU displaced tlie Gurjara or Gujarathi a*: 
the Marathi, and considers the Drarida prope 
or Tamul, the Ttlinga, Talunga, or Tel^^ 
and the Karnataka, Kannada or Csnare?>^, to 
be the three principal languages of the Dravi- 
dian family, and he adds thrrvto thr MaUjalas. 
the Tulu, and th« uncultivated Toda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, making altogether nii»e Dravi- 
dian or Tamiilian tongues. Of the Hin^i 
iou|$ues lltc Kashmiri, Uria and Gujarat 
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an tk« langDflges spoken in the tmallest 

limit. Bui tho Jateki, 8indi, Panjabi, Harnti, 
Msrwari, and Konkani, are other Hindi dia- 
leeto. Mr. Eiphinaftwe, however, makea an- 
oHmt cMSartion. He Mtigaa GoJcmU to 
temtbero and Urya to the aoathem kngn- 
3?fs, and the Haiita brahmins in Canara, give a 
iMrd list of Dravidfl, in which they exclude the 
cMDtry on the Malabar coast where they them- 
HNMimdoniBiM. TboM bnlminieal divi- 
lions, however, are not fotiM on noy •eienti- 
k principle!!, for the languages of India from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now known, be- 
long to two eaaentially different stocks, vis : the 
mvidiu or TramKin, sneh as Kamatiea, 
Telogi, Ualayalaro, Tulu, and Tamul, and 
lanpa^ea of undoubted Sanskrit ori^pn or the 
Amo or Sanskrit Btock. He remarks that the 
iiaaj between the Telngu and Kamatiea is 
lapmi that in order to make the ooneapond- 
ewe complete it frequently soffiees to change 
in ioitial or an inflection, and Ellis shows both 
these lanifuwges to be coirnate with Tamul. 
Agtio the Tamul speaking inhabitanta of the 
OomMBdel Coeat een maka themadvea intel- 
IjgiUe when they get into the districts on the 
•estem coast of the peninsula, where Malaya- 
Um is temacular. So the language of Tuluva 
(on the coast of Ganara), has a strong resem- 
UiM to that of Malayala, though the TvUm 
sneakbi; race are unable to underatend their 
Malavalam neij^hbo'irs. The languages or dia- 
lecii of the aboriginal mountain races occupy- 
inj the Neilgherries, are Taroulian, and the 
Kodi|[« ef the naodnUiiis of Goorg ia a dialeet 
of Trio. On the crest of the high and roman- 
tic nn^e, extending from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, and reaching to 8,000 or 9,000 feet 
*bofe the sea, Francis Buchanan found that 
(knda tribae epoke a dialeet dtlfering only in 
"««at from Taronl. The langua«e of the 
mountaineers of Rajraahal dividing Bengal from 
^iur, abounds in terms common to the Tamul 
|*d Telogn, and Mr. Hodgson, after compar- 
(he voeabnlariea of aeven langnagea now 
^oken by rode tribes in Central India, pro- 
mnctd hl\ of them to belong to the Tamulian 
»tock, while the Brahui on the mountains west 



■ Bmd, are aaid to have a language very like 
^ of tbe Toda. Thoa a doady allied family of 



extends over all aouthern India, crop 
»ng out on the hill tops in Central India, on 
he mountains in the w^st, and perhaps also 
Msable on the southera slopes of the Hi- 
■dqrii. Ao^ing to Baek, Singbaleae be- 
)ni(8 to the aane family, and Lassen states 
the languages of the Laocadivea and Mai* 
ivra eome within the same category. 
Ia tiM North, however, we meet with Ian* 
ugea of adiffnent iiiiiilly, springing fimn 
me Ariia eonqofliora wIm^ during tbe tUrty 



eanlutiea pneediag tlie OlildiaB' era, 'migmled 

from oentrai AsUf entered India from the nonh 
and north west, and diffused themselves, their 
language, their religion and their brabminical 
dialinotiDns, over the plaina of India, at a 
period befora tho avtheotie bistoiy of tide 
country begins. Acooidlng to thia view there- 
fore, the principal langwagea of Ittdk abottld be 
aiTanged as under : 

(a) — AriaOySanakiitQida or Northern Family. 
1 Hindi. 8 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 BengalL 

b, BrQ Bhaeba. a TirbutL 
c Bangri BliashAorBbftki. 4 Gujaratj. 

d. Punjabi. a Kachi. 

e. Multani. 6 Marathi. 
/. Jataki* 6 Kookani. 
ff, Sindbi. ^ 7 Uiya. 

h. Marwadi. 
s. Uaiuti. 

(b) — Turanian, Dnndoid, Diawidiaii or 8ou- 
thon Fami^. 

1 Telugu or Tiling* 4 Malayatam. 

i Kamatiea. 6 Tulu. 

3 Tamul. 6 Gondwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages be- 
longing to the Arian oImss does not enable ua 
to determine wbetber tbey are derdopoMnta of 
some tonguflb of which the Sanskrit is the culti- 
vated representative, nnd of which Magadha 
and Pali at the era of Asoka and the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon, was a spoken 
fbro, or wbetber Saoakrit baa been auperin* 
duced upon some aboriginal tongue, aa it hae 
been demonstrably though in much smaller 
quantity upon the Tamuloid languages of the 
South, and aa French has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saion. Certain it ia tbat in evaiy Aiian 
tongue, a considerable and apparently primitive 
element is found which is not traceable to 
Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is reckoned at 
one-third of the whole language. 

Witb tbia knoirledge of eomueb in cannMo, 
in tbe teveial Indian tongues, it wonld at iirat 
view seem an easy matter to become acqnaint- 
ed with them. But at the first step there is thia 
difficulty that every dialect has its separate 
alphabet aod every provinee baa two or tbveo 
alphabete in use. The variona nationalitiea 
cannot use each others books nor write to each 
other. Even were it possible out of the fourteen 
current alphabeta of India to select one for uni< 
vemi nee, there ia not one of tbem wbiob itb 
not extremely difficult to read, difficult to writer 
and difficult to print. The natives themselves 
cannot read them fluently. Even pundits and 
moonshees are continually obliged to pause for 
tbe pnipoae of apdling tbe worda. A Huenl 
render of any of the natire ebaraotera ia alaoel 
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vnlMid of, wkOfi A BMieboy who it tenglit the 

K3inaH characters will, in the course of a few 
mouths, read anything that is ^iven to him 
without atoppiog. VVrituii;* it may well be 
iiMgiac^* IB ttill flMn diffioult:. At a gtocnl 
rule it It iapoitible to write laat io the uative 
alphabttt without maktatc so maoy blunders 
and omiasioDs ihat the manuscript becomes an 
uniotelligible scrawl. The greatest ditiiculty 
of all, however, occurs in printing. For one 



liileot a fount of type is required eontitting of 
not lett than 700 letters, simple and compound; 
another requires 900 letters ; a third 1,000 and 
80 ou, the coat ol ptepariog auoh a fouut, and 



the difficulty wkieh a eompositor haa toMtto^ 
with iu having a *' case" before hiia with tkw 
prodiirioui collection of characters, an greiQ 
Wuh one character in common use, it voili 
haft' baoN coiapMratifely easy to fraae in 
dietioiariet — oae with words ooBweeleihi 
Arian family, the otlMr with Dravidian vonh ; 
but tlie many written characters has renderca 
that impossible and before the eoii of tbe 
Century if no uneapected change oocur, ihi 
English Un|[naiio will haao btCMM Iht chal 
mediom of i at ewe oi te htumtm |ke 
ractt in ladia* ) 
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INDU. 

Rcwes now in the E. /n^t^j.— No one of the 
nations or raoea of thoae who wera occupying 
India and Soiitli JSaaleni Aaia, prior to the ma- 
iKWieilaii in?asioii^ retain any strictly historical 
record of the routes by which they renched their 
present localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Be8e<«rcheB into the families of language to 
wbleb tke spoken dideeU belong, and the exiat- 
Ing phyaioal peeuliarities of the several races 
p(>rmit, however, the belief that India and the 
idlnnds and parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to biatorie timea, that a suc- 
«Miioiiof raeeiorof brmehaeof theaamebu- 
taaii ftiaify, bafo entered India and in aome 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
jbaahed them further on into less peopled or 
ieaa fer^e diatricts, or amid fimat and nfonn- 
lain traeta. In Indin pitoper Apou the Hinali^a 
to Cape (vomorin, even yet, every village and 
every hamlet have small bodies of predial 
alaves, who though possessing certain minor 
ngrtciiltnral rights an not allowed to purcbase 
landa ; are oompelled to reside outside the vii- 
laire walls, nnd are prevented quitting the lo- 
-culitv, for they furnish the only free labour, 
available for the labors of the field. The total 
nnrtiber'of the non-Ar^aii nbofiginee and ont- 
CRSt«s is estimated at 12,250,000 people. Alao, 
witliin the walls almost of every town and viU 
laite of British India are to be s^en the Arinn 
brahmaa, the rajpnt of varied origin, the Arian 
♦aiayaand andra bindbo, the Mongol MMngar, 
the Gnoli, the Ahir and the Kurumbur. roabo- 
mednns of Turk, Mongol Persian, Affghan, 
fieluch, Arab and African descent, and several 
alHve races dwelling outside the walls, all testi- 
fying to the tttied rontea whieh inriBigninto 
nnd eon^nerinK nntiona have fobwed. Also, 
the towns, villages and hamlets in India are 
roultiludinous, each with its own distir.ctive 
name, nevertheless of very few of these names 
nam the origin, be tmeed,. or am An names in* 
telHiiible to the present inbsWtanfi, n Ibot of 
itself showing how far bsok we must recede into 
nnknowfl ages, when endeavouring to realise the 
period of their first settlemeut. The view taken 
By General Bri^ga ia tha^ the aailift neenpants 
of India entered it by sueoeisifeinearBionaand 
that though their retigioui teoels were the 
same, one horde obtained their food by the 
nhaae dwelling in or near the foreals sbound- 
ftif with game ; tbo other eeettpied the open 
f buna, subsisting on the milk of their cowa 
and bnffrtloes and feeding on the flesh of 
fbeir ffocks and sheep. These two classes 
were eonstantly at war, and the same aversion 
and innate hostility against naah nihar eiist at 
the present day. At the time the Aryan hindna 
entered India, both classes of this race appear 
to have been spread over ibs whole surfaee 
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the 
of 

Mina 
Mer 
Bbfl 

Dhirokoli 

Mhar 

Mang or Man 
Heder 
Dher 

Gaol! 
Ku rum bar 
Cberumar 



Morawa Baodenra 
Koliari Chem 
^nOi BengT 
KoU 

Yenedy Gano 
Chenchy Kassia 
BHrka Hajia 
FTslhiii Bhar 
Gond Dhaask 
Kood Dob. 
Sawara 

He points to the fact that the nsracs of mm 
of the territorial divisions of the counirt bvf 
been derived from these earlier ncet,Ukus 
Kolwan and Kolwar from the Kelt 
B hi I wan and Bbilwara from the Bbil. 

M haras htra, contracted in MhsiaU^te 
the Mbar. 

Man-Hleaa, from the Mang or Mao. 
Beder flwm the Beder. 
Gondwana or Gondwara from theflsiL 
Or-desa or Orissa from the Oris. 
Beogaia from the Beogi. 
Behar from the Bbar. 
Merwnr or Marwar firom the ntt 
Ajmir, Jesiulmir and j^Nnbabnin oslMt dki 
chieftains of the Mer rare. 
Ahirwara from the Ahir. 
Mr. Hodgson briefiy sums op his rievaaib 
the groups to whieh the ranetin Soath liaMt 
Asia belong, in the rodirk that the latcK ii^* 
vesiigators of the general subject of ion's" 
afiinicies include in the great Mongolian iui^!< 
not merely the high Aaian nomades, ortbelv'^i 
the Moofiok and the Tangos, bnt diblhi 
Tibetan, the Chinese, the Indo^SUaetf^ 
the Tamulian. And under the term, Tatnulif'* 
he iiiclndea the whole of the aboriginea ofliMi*» 
whether civilized or uuoiviliaed, from Upr 
Comorin f <^ the sno#S) enoepf the iiihsbiliiti^ 
the icreat mountainous belt confining the plaii* 
of India towards Tibet, China and Ava. Theja 
last he thinks are, in the North Wat, dehTe<I 
from the Tibetan slock ! and in the Sootli'£>s( 
fnm khaUo-Cbinsae^^ • the Of* of M 
longitude, or the Dhanari river of Assi^ 
Rpparciitly forming the diriding line of the 
races, which are each vastly nomeroos 
strikingly uiveraified, yet eaaentially one, 
aa* are tbo no leas nomerona and 
the sini^le Tamulian stoek. 

Mr. llislop took almost a aiinilir viev, ll 
the result of bis philological inquiries. 

2'uranian races. — The great Tnraoiaa ^ 
Tatar family of languages is apofcen byalltki 
tribea from the Himalaya to Ohotsk and *• 
Lapland and includes the Huogaiian, Kiinetf^ 
and Tuikisb tongues. Inladia,aielbaidiitii(< 
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I w ii W i of Hiii tMf if iMBsges, spoken by 
twmbers of the Turanimi noe. In the north, 

firt the HiranlDyan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kunawars on the Sutlej to 
the Boti of Butao in the extreme east. Then 
thmmthe LehiCio dais, cnmprisinf^ w¥k tlie 
Bunoese and otheraof the Aftlay peninsula, the 
diilccta of the Sn^& iribes nnd of the Miker in 
Amid, and of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki anil 
Ctfo in eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this 
ilM»iitlMKel er Maiichi fmXif Lmf^aagee in- 
Mig the Kol, Southal, and Bhumi of Sinbhum 
and vtstern Benf;»l and the Mundala of Chota 
NiKpor. The Kur or Muasi and the Korku in 
Haa^angabad and westwards in the foreau of the 
lipli Mi NerMdi, vsCll thej eone in metact 
vitii the Bhil of the .Tlndhy a hills, and the Nalial 
of Khaodeth, belong to this Kol family, indeed, 
tielate Mr. Hislop held that the wo"rd Kur is 
i fatieBl with Kol. The /owrth brauch is the 
Tanije or Drefirfiui, to whieh belong the 
Brahui of Biluchistan, the Ooodi, the Tuluva 
of Kanaria, the Karnata of the 3. Maratha 
MttDlry, the Todava of the Neilgherries ; the 
MaUyslum of Xravancore, the Tamul and the 

The cloM relationship of the Kur and Son- 
ttaleiid their eeparation from the Dravidian, 
n iUnftiptod by t fev Mimplei. 



Telugu. 


lis 

fcari 0 :S ;^ :::: ^. p4 


Tamil. 

1 


Nay 

Katiu 

Mayir 

Mukku 

Walru 

Nerappc 

Tannir 

Vidu 

Tarakei 

Manidan 

Irandu 

Mundru 


Gond 
dialeots. 




e 

:s • 
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Bara 
Apia 


• 

1 i 

^. . 


Sita Chita 
Lutur 
Op; Up: 
Mu 

Lai 

Singal 

Da 

Ura 

Epal 

Koro 

Barku 

Apkor 


English. 


Dog 

Ear 

Hair 

Nose 

Belly 

Fire 

Water 

House 

Star 

Man 

Two 

Three 



The Knr or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
0 the N. West and weet of tlie Mah«de?a hills 
oi^ is liiAtMgf^ at iMttt, quito dieUpet from 
heOq^dtnlMi. 



liiie of immu^r&limup^'Wmm. Unt geofffOv 
phieil 4istribntion of the Kol and Diwridiwi 
langnaiies, Mr. Hislop asks " may we not 
conclude then that while the stream of Drar 
vidian population, as evidenced by the Brahui 
In Bdoehutan, enkened Iidk bj tbi Hortb* 
west, that of the Kol family seoM lo have 
found admission by the North east ; and ■# 
the oae flowed South towards Cape Kumari 
(Comorin) and the other in the aame direction 
tonwrdo Oapo Bmununia, a parl«f eaeh ^ppetiw 
to have met and oroatod in fontnl India." TUi 
hypothesis, a Heviewer remarks, rests on theprer 
seuce of the BrHhui in Baluchiatan a fact 
however whiob is not ineonsistent with the 
suppoaitioii.lbit the Diitvidkll tiibet, may th» 
hove entered India from the I^orth £a«t, or 
even aeross the Himniaya, as the Kanawari, 
Newar, Chepang and other tribes have dooe, 
whUe the Kol tribes were an offshoot from • 
letter hofde^ the Main body of whiob onlirod the 
Eastern Fteboabu Tbo Bnboi may have 
been driven westward ffOB ibo upper Ittdllf bf 
the iof eding Ariene* 

C)ievalm Bapsen, (Report Brit. Association 
1847) mentions that throughout Asia, the two 
great nations who once centred — the one in the 
Altai aad the pasture land towards t^o Himalfi* 
ya, the other hovioff its centre in the Ural 
n^ouDteins — appear in Asia as the subdued Of 
})rimary element, as the subdued substratum of 
Iranian civiliiation, and that the aborisin^ 
languages of India which attained their full def 
reloproent in the Bekbea. di|deete» bebng to 
thai atoefc, 

Mr. Hodgson, wrilio|t on this point, gives 
as his opinion, that every medium of proof 
which has been employed to demonstrate the 
unity of the Irauiao family is available to de» 
monelrate the vnity of the Tnaniaa and that 
the Tamulian, Tibetan, Indo43hiMSi^ TbegWt 
Chinese, Mongol and Turk are so roany|branch« 
es of aQOtheraiagle family, viz. the Turanian. 

Professor MuUer is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, they came as a warrior people — van- 
quishing, destroying and subjeeting the eavage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But thst, in the countries south of the Vindhya, 
thfir eniry was in the way of colonization, and 
instead of introducing their own Saoakrit lan- 
guage, they adopted thoie of the ioathem 
tionS'^refined and improved them till thev 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, thoui;h 
tliere remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the Peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior eivntaatioAi 
of the Arlan. But, although the Ariau con* 
qoeron won to bare erushed and extiugnislj* 
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0^ ite gmi BUM of thft iborigmal inbtbiUuiU 
in the aortii of India, yet eome of theio 

Autochthones, or earlier inhabitants of India, 
who were considered by the brahmins as im- 
pure and unworthy to partaice of their religions 
MoriteM, feond • rafiigB io tbo thiok foraoit of 
tkt moantainous distridto, Md in the oonntries 
■outh of the Yindhya range, while it is not 
unlikely that some of them were toleraied by 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of 
•knwqr, oonatitatiBg tbo obn of Sodm, to 
whom though they were not coniaderod as 
twice-born, like the three other clasaest Mne 
fewr civil rights were conceded and to whom in 
latter days even a brahmioical origin was attri- 
MtA^Prof Mom JMl^r, Bep. 3riL Am. 
18+7, p. 380.) 

Mr. Hodgson is also of opinion that all the 
aborigines of India, are Northmen of the Scytliic 
atem, and he considers this ?iew to be justly 
inferahle from thdr phyaiool dionetorittiot. 
He thinks, however, that very careful invest!" 
gation will alone enable us to decide whether 
(heyowetheir confessedly scythic physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of 
tho Tartan or Soythiaiit and whether they im- 
migrated from biqfOiMl the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point or at several periods and 
at as many points. Members of that stock, he 
continues, are found from their original seats on 
the north of the Himalaya aonthwardt to the 
eeas, and betweea Oilgit and Chittagong there 
are a hundred passes over the Himalayas and 
its south eastern continuation to the Bay of 
Bengal, through which they may have mi- 
gntod ages upon agee before the dawn of 
legend and of chronicle. In every extensive 
jungly or hilly tract throughout the vast con- 
tinent of India there exist hundreds of thou- 
aands of human beiugs in a state not materially 
diffmot from that of the Germane aa dwwibed > 
by Tieitoe and he adds that these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, 
from all the rioh and open parts of wbieb they 
were expelled by the bindus. 

Dr. Pritehard bee also arrived a^ ' Ibe 
conclusion that when the Arian hindus crossed 
the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbiidda 
into the Dekhan, where they still dwell, speak- 
ing their native binguages, though miied more 
or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian conque- 
rers. (Report for 1847 of British Ass. pp. 2, 
4H, 250.) At another place, however, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the expulsion of these 
mees from Hindustan into the Dekhan has 
been assumed on innufBoient proof, but they 
still, he adds, occupy the greater part of the 
Peninsula of India and a portion at lenst of 
the island of Ceylon, Their idioms, the Tamul, 



sDeeeli and be eonenn vitt PnAmov Bask lAs 

regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
of India, the Bhii, the Gond, the Toda lod 
others as also of the Tartar stock and mentioos 
that some curious analogiea have been obsensd 
between the Tunnlian end other dialoete ef ths 
Peninsula, and the languages of Australia. 

Race distinctioTU S^on-Arians. — It may be 
here remarked that to all these prior races, tb( 
Arian immigrants applied the most contempUt- 
oua expressions, Dseya or eonntry people^ Ls- 
cust-eatera, HoleKlwellera, Rejeetors of Ua, 
Monkey-tribes, anakea, fce. but the term most 
frequently used is M'hlecha. This uame, do* 
only employed to designate any peraon other 
tbaa« binda, long eontinaed to bo aippM H 
all the nnsubdned Non-Arian tribes in ladi^ 
But the aboriginal soythian inhabitants of la- 
dia seem to have been subdued and trantforraad 
from M'hlechcha into Sudra, by alow dcfrtes 
and the proeees is everywben ynt in prog icas. 
In the age of Mann they retained, their inde- 
pendence, and the appellation of Mhlechcha in 
Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan ; but in the 
earlier period which is referred to io the biv 
torie legends of the Mshabarsti, tbo ll'UeebsIa 
and Dasya are mentioned as disputing the pot- 
session of Upper India itself, with the Arya, and 
in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, they aucceeded io over- 
mnning the t er r ito r ies of Sagam thnlbii^ 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty. 

Though Sudra is now the common appellatisa 
of the mnas of the inhabitants of India, wiictheT 
Gaurian or Dravidian it, according, to Lusen, 
was originally the name of i tribe dwelling asm 
the Indus. LssSen meognises the name in that 
of the town ^vfpos on ihe lower Indus, and 
especially in that of the nations of the Sudroi 
in northern Arachosia. He supposes them to 
have been with the Abbim end Niebndan 
black long haired reoe of abor^ines, subdued 
by the Arians. It cannot, however, be doubted 
th:it, by the Aryans, the term was extended ia 
course of time to all who occupied or were re- 
dneed to a dependent eoodiHon, whilst thw muni 
Mhleehcha, continued to be the appettnlaBn af 
the unsubdued Un-Arianised tribes. 

Both Lassen and Max Muller suppose tbit 
the whole of the Sudra or primitive aervfli ] 
elnsee of northern India, bemiged to fsm 
different from their Arian conquerors, but Dl 
Caldwell thinks it probable that a considerable j 
portion of them consisted of the slaves, serv^tnts. < 
dependents or followers of the high caste Arians 
and like the latter belonged tw>the Ariam ta» ^ 
And the Ic^emi that the Brahman, Kfbatriya, 
Vaiaya and Sudra, all 5>pran2: from Brahma's 
body, though from Hitfen-nl parts of it, ia in 
favour of the idea that the Sudia ditfered fi 



Iblugn and Karaatiee, are liiter dieleeti of one I tba twiee*bom Aria, in nak aidif^ltlfi 
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t^i region from which India waa peopled. But 
Mr, Lo(i;«n ( Jour. Ind. Arch'p. Nos. 4 and 6, 
H.1V^ May and June 1850) has recorded his 
yitf Uat io bygone agea the races who pre- 
I «iU dooir th< tlMni and Idaadt of tbe 
ladtao OoMB from Africa to PolyMtia, spread 
tkflDiclves over Africa, India and the Indian 
Arenipel«go, at a time when there were no cin- 

^iiic, Iranian, Buranese, or Siameae 
riM « tlnl m, to binder them. He poinu 
lllk pnloiigfld uteroourae between tlievaet- 
tn tnd eastern parte of the Indian Ocean, from 
'J« Uibian Sea, Persian Gulf and Red Sea to 
Ji< Mozambiqae channel on the west ^ to the 
p*>Aiutrali«a aeaa on the east, and he is of 
puoo tbi* by iMMt of the Euphrates 
P the Kib^ the ancient civilization of the 
•^itenrinean and the Nile spread their in- 
iMDce into India, the Euphrates itself being 
li Mat of a great archaic development 
iMMt end aft. He eeiiiidan bowefer 
ptkeahono of tbe Indian ocean were sur- 
bv races in e atage before the seeds of 
l^tctier civilization germinated in tbe basins 

Nile and the Euphrates, and that they 
fBe iiflMiieed by tbe more powerful and 
ppokius nationa of tbe Kileand oootbem India 
^before the later and slowly desQeading 
^ian civilization touched them. These races 
*liMied navigating tribes, otherwise they oould 

t^ve apread themselves over everv habitable 
^^«f the Eastern Oeeen from MndagaMV 
Fiji giottp, if not tbnmgbout Pohnesia 
To account for this extension, it is not 
to suppose that they had larger boats 
liMae in which, iu modem timea, tbe 
kife been neeiatomed to nu&a deacants 
> Ctrao, and tbe Sakalava on Camora and tbe 
N of Africa. But the far higher maritime 
t«f Muthern India appears to bo one of the 
l*wcieat in the world. It was certainly 
itecd from tbe brabminical tribes of tbe 
K^vcat aid it wia toe Meb in ad? aaoa of 
- Himyariiie to have been borrowed ftom 
-3^- There are, he says, abundant reasons 
Wlfvin? that India, before the prevalence 
j^i^maoism, waa at least as civilised aa 
K ntl be adde that Batioit who had 
*^ this atage, weieaaeapable of perfeeting 
"^'^ration of their own aa the Chinese, and 
fDf're JO than the Arabs, who wanted the 
which the large eastern rivers gave to 
The earliest glimpse we have of the 
^of tbaeaatooaatof India ia at noanir 
Miidy reeeni period, 1,800 yean ago. bttt it 
•^'on^ly in favour of an indigenous art. 
'^agat all these, foreign influences of which 
'pnteaes can be dearly traced, two are of 



Tbe irtt is entirely African and Indo-iifrieaa 
in itaefaaraeter, it eMbnmd the whole Induw 

Arohipeiago, Australia and Papuanesi.-i. Whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia and Micronesia 
Mr. Logan regards as still doubtful, but it 
certainly included a poitiou of Micronesia. 
Along the thoiia and ialaada of thelndiaa 
Oeean the lacea to which it roust be refoied 
appear to have prevailed. Their limits were 
those of monsoons, or from Africa to Polynesia. 
When they thus apread tbemseives over Africa, 
India, and tbe Indian Archipelago, the great 
ontlying regiona of the old world, there could 
have been no civilixed Semitic, Iranian, Bar- 
mese or Siameie noes on that aea to liinder 
them. 

Tiie language of their population belonged 
to a state intcrmediele between the nonotonte 

and the inflectional, and had strong and diieet. 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro-Tartariao, Japanese, old 
Iiidiaa and Atrican, and to a certain extent too 
the AMiean, whidi laat nay be eoniidand aa 
oonetitnting a peeuliar family. Amongatthe 
beet preserved examples of these languagt^s are 
the Formosa, Philippine and the Australian. It 
is probable tltai some of the eastern Melaoesian 
lan^iuagee «iU be found to be equally characte* 
liiths. 

Tiheto-Indian.—lihit leeond of the great in- 
sular families, he contiitue*, is the Tibeto-Indian 
and Mayama-Anam. it connects itself with all 
the races and languages from Tibet to Anam, 
but it ehiefly flowed i through the ethnic baaio, 
of the Malacca sea. By a long continued in- 
flux this family spread itself over the Malayan 
Henioaula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, 
but ita further prognaa, over tbe many isianda. 
tothanorth and eait appears to have bean, 
long afaeeked by the older racea— (Jiww. oj 
the Indian Arch. Vol. IV. N9, 6 and 7. Mag 
and June 1850, parje 310.) 

Dravidian rare. — Mr. Logan who has had 
great opportunities of contrasting and oompar* 
ing tbe Bravidlana ftmn faaona parte of Indin 
inclines to call thero South Indian. ' He re* 
marks that physi(»lly the population of south- 
ern India is one of the most variable and 
mixed which any ethnic province displays. 
A glanoaal a oonaiderable amimblage of Kling 
(Telugn) and Taoitthir of diffiBfant castea 
and occupations, shows that the varieties, 
when compared with those of similar assem- 
blages of men of other races, such as Europeans, 
Ultra-Indians or Indonesians (including Negros 
ia the lees two aasea)» an too girait to aUow oC 
their being nliBrMd to a single laoa of pare 
blood. 8ome are exceedingly Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remind us of 
Egyptians, while oiliers again have Malaya- 
Polyneeia& and am Stmang and FapaiB 1013, 
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tares. Yet (rhen the eye takes Id the whole 
group at ODce, Ihey are seen to have all some- 
thing in common- They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Fapuas, &c., but South Indians. 
The Dravidian language, however, or one of its 
principnl elements, was probably an extension 
of a Mid or VV. Asiatic formation, and it may be 
inferred that the common element of the Dravi- 
dian, the Fin and Japanese languages, must be 
much more ancient than the occupation of 
Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians 
and Finland by the Fins. 

The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
iype, when compared with the Scythic, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma- 
tion thua point two ways, — the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly to 
an African origin or fraternity. The geogra- 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
explain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in fieluchistan and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por- 
tion of the latter, — in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one of 
an African character, finds explanation in the fact 
that the Scythic races and languages have in 
themselves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al- 
though Hcytbio more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is fur- 
ther of opinion that races may blend with- 
out the different types being effaced and that, 
while certain exclusive or excluded castes, or 
sequestred geographical sections of the popula- 
tion, may preserve one type better than another 
all may continue for some thousands of years, 
to be repro<luced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the Vfiriety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the Male, Orond, 
Xhond and Toda, the very archaic and bar- 
barous character of many of the customs of the 
widely separated tribes which speak them a prior 
nee, and, above all, the nature of the relation- 
ship of the dialects to those of the civilized 
nations. The known ethnic facts lead directly 
to the conclusion that the uncivilized Dravidian 
speaking tribes are genuine Dravidiaus who 
have in a great measure escaped the culture 
which the more exposed tribes have received 
^d thus preserve a condition of the nee, cer- 



tainly not more barbarous than that viiieh 
chnracterised it when it flrat entered. i 

The Dravidian race everywhere in Indiil 
has been long in contact with other races ani! 
shows the influence which the iotermixture bti 
produced. If the formation of their \nm\iip 
be taken as a test, it leaves no d^mbl ihtt om 
tribe carried a large batch of its naiife glouar] 
over all India from the Hiioala>a to Cejioa 
In the Himalaya and Northern India, the o\i 
race has long been in contact with nltra.li 
dians, Tibetans and Arians. Bat, if their pk] 
sical appearance be examined, even in theei 
trerae south the diversity which prevails mioi 
that there has been great intermixture, hi 
there are nevertheless widely prevalent cunj 
ters most of which are not Arian nor libeti 
and are even distinct from Ultra-Indim { 

The more important of these chancttit 
appointed, and frequently hooked, p\ni 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more ioa| 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbiultii 
producing a strongly defined orbital 
eyes brilliant and varyintr from small to mi 
sized : month large, lips thick and 
quently turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, 
lateral expansion greater than in the 
and less than in the Turanian iv 
cheek bones broad and large rather than 
jecting, as in the Tnranian type, giving Is 
middle part of the face a marked deveioj 
and breadth and to the general contour 
tuse oval shape, somewhat bulginjC 
sides ; forehead well formed but recedi 
dining to flattish and seldom high ; 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, bear^ 
sidnrable and often strong, colour of %k,a \i 
dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from tfae etk 
character and position of the ancient 
population, that it belonged to the 
rano-African type. But successive m 
tions of race, seem to have been going 
India from times long anterior to the 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic cl 
also. 

The above is the higher and much ini 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra-India and 
nesia, a smaller, more Turanian, and less * 
ticised type is still preserved although 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian 
minant races and t'orroatious and the 
Semitic have in turn influenced all 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, 
tra-India, and America, the last in 
directlvi through Ultra-India, India aodj 
From the formation of the language, 
seemingly a still older intrusive 
Scy thico-Semitic and pastoral, who fot 
dia less Scythic and more African than it 
came under their ioflttence, but the Mine 
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deoee sbovs that the DnTidian race and tia« 

liriiistic formation preceded tbe Ultra Indian, 
libelan and Arian in India, and prevailed 
everywhere to tbe aouthward of tbe Uimalajaa. 
Tkv mtta ttun to ]ui?e bwn ftmi lh*N. 
W. where, from time immemorial, the TBgioo 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been oc- 
cupied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic 
nces. Phjrsicaily tbe JDravidians are some- 
wlrtTii»iiaii,ttHlthe linKuistic fenMlini of 
their hiDfiiage baa a strong and Qneqaivooal af- 
ioitf to the ^reat Asiatic Toranian, or Ugro- 
Jipsnesc alliance. Tbe Turanian formation, 
pbjaical and lingaiatic, evidently long preced- 
d lha Iittini and Smitio, as an ezpansiTe 
and Maui one Mid it ia certain that the 
Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a 
greit scale, long before the Semitic and Ira- 
niu, which must have remained sequestered in 
MM pcftion of Ike moootain band of Aaia 
Wtn, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent 
S. W. region which includes the basin of the 
Buphratea, durine the great era that must have 
been occupied while tbe Turanian linguistic for- 
nation spread to Lapland and Japan, to North 
Cape and Ceylon. 



Baimi' W. Humboldt's researsbes into tU KafI 

langaage, that tbe resemblancea between the na- 
tions of tbe Folvnesian islands and the tribea 
of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and Mada- 
gascar, an iiol» as some hate supposed, iba 
effect of casual intercourae, but essential aiBni- 
ties, deeply rooted in tbe oonatraction of these 
languages, and that tbe races of people are 
themselves of one origin. — ( Jlep* Brit. Amoc,, 

Chmete. — GheTalisr Bnnaen {Beport Brik 
Assoc. 1847) says that according to Chinese tra- 
ditions, Tibet is tbe land of their earliest recol- 
lections, and Dr. Latham {Sep. Brit. Auoc, 
1846) aaja tbat in addition to their gramuaU- 
oal analogy, there is an abaelute glossarial 
affinity between the languages of Tibtt and 
China: and tbat the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhutan, 
Burmese, Siamese and all the so-called Mono- 
syllable hngusges sis allied to easb other. 

RofUm JbUotoed. — Mr. Logan long resided 
at Penang and his opportunities of examining; 
tbe various races of the South of Aaia were 
great. He ia of opinion that the various 
laees in soutb Eaateni Asia, naehed tbdr 
I present poaitiooa abnig tbe gieat rivers and by 



Tbe peculiarities in the variable pbyaieal traversing tbe seas, and be styles the origin 



ebaracter of the Dravidian physical types, 
tken eoippared with the Scythic, are African 
Afties-Seasitie. Tbe very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protnberanoea are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- 
tica. Savenil east and mid African nationa 
Wfa the so-esliad Alin'can traits nraeb softened, 
aid diinr little from the Dmvidian. Even 
•oolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
ioi/ncs, some tribes bavin<^ fine silky hair. 
As Dmvidian pyramidal nose, tbe abarp de- 
jw^io* at ito root, tbe slight naaiillaiy and 
(^(^eipital projection, tbe turgid hps. the oval 
wntotur and the beard, are all African. He 
liiiiiks there ia reason to believe that the 
i^ng Afrieanism of some of the lower South 
^n^iiatt castes ia natty tbe lemaot of an 
ircbaic formation of a more deeided African 
^sracter. The position of India between two 
;reat n^ro provinces, that on the west beins 
till mainly negro, even in most of its improv- 
d nsss^ and that on tbe east preserving the 
ncient negfo basis in points so near India as 
Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore 
igbly probable that tbe African element in 
hs population of the peniosule of India, has 
«eo tiansnittad from an arebaie period before 
le Semitic, Tursnisn snd Iraniaii rsass en- 
atd India, and when tbe Indian ocean had 
egro trib^ along its northern as well as its 
■tern and weatem shores. 
isbaarlBg on this point it msy beiemaiked 
ittDr. MM nnttm aatbe mritof 



al seats and routes, sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with tbe 
marginal bsrins of f beir alloeat rivers. 

1^. Logan's Tibetan district is the great 
plateau of mid Asia and ia centrical ethnically as 
well as (];eograpbically to all S. E Asia and 
to Asiaoesia, abuta on the west on tbe eastern 
eztrsmity of tbe primitive Imuan region, and 
is connected with China and all the aea baaiaa 
on tbe east of Asia by maana of the Yang-lae* 
Kiang and Hoang-bo. 

Tbe Indian Oceanic basin of that writer oon- 
sista of tbe whole of India and of tbe Bay of 
Bengal, tbe bey affording aseaoa of oommuniea^ 
tion between tho western margin of tbe China 
Malayan basin and the eastern sea board ol 
India. 

Tbe Tang<>tss»kiang foims witb tbe Hoang- 
bo, a twin basin, to which the meat advanced 

and powerful Eastern civilization owes its deve- 
lopment. The Yang-tac kiang is connected 
on the west with the twin basins of tbe Salwin 
and IiavadiyVbieb are tbemselvee eo i n ected 
inland with tbe Tibetan district and OB tbaS. 
and E. with the Indian Oceanic basic. 

Tibeto-Indianaiau. — India, has both land 
and sea communication with the Tibeto-India- 
nssian rsgion, vis. by tbe passss of tbe Hima- 
laya, the valleys of Assam aad the Brahma- 
pntra, and by the ocean, coasts aad wioda of 
the Bay of Bengal. 

It contains, therefore, tbe district of the 
liilaeea stiaitei tbe marginal diatrioU of tba 
noitbaro part of tbt Mibjr IMwda, Md tbi 
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basins of the Salwio, Ira trad i atkd Kolmdan, 
all of which also pertain to the eastern region, 
but its peculiar districts are the bnsina of the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, Godavery, Kishna, Cey- 
loB and the marginal diatrioto on tba weal. 

He says that from all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day, the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has b^en in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Man^kasar, Solo, 
Hindofo, Holnoea, Baoda, Papua, Jilolo, Pa- 
puan, Papua Austraiiati and Ftopua Micronesian 
seas, and the Archipela]»tan s«»as of .Toliore, the 
Trans-Javan or Tiraorean chain, the Bisayan 
group, the Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the 
diffeieat PolyMtiaii and lliaronetian groups. 
All of these are broad Ughnagra throughout 
the Archipelago, permit foreign navieators and 
the natives of the islands to traverse them freely 
and permit of constant intercourse with the 
riveraon the ooatinanti theieby briaginf the 
whole under the opemtbrn of foreign civiliza- 
tions, and, opening as they do into each other, 
they are as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in di£ferent directions, and uniting 
it, both for foreign oaTigatoia and for the mom 
•dfiooed and entetpiisiog of ita aatiffe eom* 
munities. 

Instead of the name Indian Archipelago" 
whioh is too long to admit of being used in an 
a4|eetive or in an ethuo^phical form Mr. Barl 
at first sugo^ested the term Indu*nesiaa but re- 
jected it also in favour of Malayanesian. The 
purely geographical term Indonesia, is suggest- 
ed by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Arehipelafco, as 
we thus get Indonesian for Indian Archipela- 
giau or Archipelagic, and Indonesians for In- 
dian Archipelagians or Indian Islanders. 

By Mr. Logan's term MaUyu land he under- 
atood all distrieia, whether geographioslly unit- 
ed or not that are possessed by commoDities of 
Malay n, and by Malay or Malay u is under- 
stood men of the Malay u race and language. 
So by hia Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Java race ; so Sunda Und» Wugi-land^ 
Batta*]Md, te. 

He obserres that for compound intnlar dis- 
tricts it is very desirable that single geographical 
names should be used. Until unexceptionable 
ones are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra — Philippine islands ; the ICoioko- 
Timorean. &c. The Indian Archipebgo must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 



be usefully employed on many occasions. 

The principal divisions may be designated : 
^Ist western or W. Indonesia i. e. Sumatra, 
the Malaya Peninauh, Borneo, Jata, and the 
intenpediata islands. 

2Bd, North Eastern or N. E. Indonesia i. e. 
to thafiolo Axshipahgoaiui MiadaMo, 
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Bisayan groups, &c. 

3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, froa 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guises, is- 
einding the Western Papoa ishads asd lb 
Keh and Aru Arohipelagos. 

4th, Southern or S. Indonesia, the |;reii 
southern or Trans-Javan chain between Jm 
and New Guinea or from Jbali to the Hmx 
Lent group. 

The different portions of the first dinwn 
are sufflcieutly distinguished by the names of 
the great lanos of which it ia composed. 1^ 
only portiou of the 2nd division vhicii 
not a diaUaetive oanM ia the SoaUmactaa 
which has a close ethnic conneotioo. Ai il 
is throu2;hout the great seat of piracy ia lb* 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
term it Piratania, including under that mac 
Miadanao, ado, aad the crowd of oihtr ahs* 
extending from Mindanao, to the N. K. eoatt 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. ls> 
dooeaia, may be dbtinguished as subo(i&ii> 
groaps, the Molnkaa, Halasnhen, t^n^ 
Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Bands, OaiB,la 
S. Molukas and the Keh Anis.) 

The sea basins, that is the seas wtisiiie 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers, wkid 
aiadistiiotaofthagRateat importaactphfaailf 
ss well as ethnographically, he propovi t? 
name after the sear. The basin of the hus* 
will then be^the Java basin, so the iiiafiif 
basin, Celebes basin, China bssin-bsllv CUa 
Malayaa, Im. Mr.Logan is of opiaioo ibt ^ 
post-fix ''nesia" should be confined to tW pf^ 
divisions of the Indo- Pacific insular rtp»r' 
Indonesia ; Melanesia, (New (luinea, Aiuln^i 
and alt the aastera Papoa islands) ; MiaM 
(all the islands betweea Mslanesia and the Lids 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, alM ' 
islands of ihe Pacific to the east of .Microodi 
and Melanesia as far as Easter island. ?apai <^' 
sia might be oflsarioaaUjr need la dlrtisgaiik tit 
northern Melanesian isfamdaiahdHlsdcUdlf ^ 
apital haired tribes from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo-P«"** 
islands, be proposes to use the word Aiiiu^ 
la iadiaida the gntt 8. B. iBsahr ngj 
whieh baa intiamta oonaeiioas, peogii^ 
and ethnic, with Asis. It would iadade I"^ 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polp^^ 
but not the N. E. obsin that lies sloog ij| 
ooatiaflol, beeaase, it Ibnaa a disliMlaiirf^ 
defined geographie and ethnie groap. 9 
would therefore call it AinojupanetiB, sod a 
include all the Japane<ie and AUM 
Formosa to Kamtschatks. 

Ha lamariu that Hmso gml 
iOfftial aaboidiaala ethnie regions to mtitk it 
BfCMiMy to adfnl» if wa dianto tn«i> 
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that hire heen iotroiluced into the Archipelago, 
The prineipai one in the North Pacific is that 
which is surrounded by the Japanese, Lu- 
chuao, Meiaicoshima, Formosa, Philippine. 
Mm, (Ntthy, Marianne, aod Bomn groapa. 
On the 3. E. it aerobes in the Miiio-PMyiie- 
sian band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a por- 
tion of tiie Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. 
ii forms the oater boundary of the China- 
OoRMibMiBonlkeN. it connects itaelf with 
tkebasias of the Japanese and Okhotah aeas, 
»ni i! thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
flose connection with the E. districts of M. 
tad N. Asia. The China sea unites the In- 
dim Archipelago primitively with the great 
eibie region of S. E. Aak by the diilrieti of 
the Hon^kiang. Tongkin, MekoBff and Me- 
Diffl basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which 
fann the western boanding dictriet, being 
etimieally a commoa poctioa of the Aiehipe- 
" :o and the continent. 

Ihij Pminsular district again enters on the 
^>eit luto the twin basins of the Saiwin and 
Invi£, wkieh aw tbesMelvea closely connected 
■ore inland witk all the pievioiit bailns, as 
fellas with the great eastern one of the Tang- 
tJC-Kianji;. The latter is intinaately cnnneottd 
jHth that of the Hoaog ho, and forms with it 
aetwin baaia to whidi the moat advanced and 

Psmrfid eastern cifiliiatiQiiowea ito develop- 

fflent. 

Ibe Tibetan district, the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically as well 
M leographically to all S. E. Asia and to 
Atiaocaia, unites all the preceding onee, eon* 
necfa them with the great plateau of mid- 
Asia.and abuts on the eastern eitiemity of the 
primitife Iranian region. 

. The nest ethoio region of the Indian Ocean- 
le basin is that of the Bay of Bengal or /ndb- 

Makyan tea which unitee the western margin 
the China Malayan bssin with the eastern 
ja-board of India. Aa the rivers of the In- 
niQ PcQinsoln eonnect it closely with the wes- 
om nuu>ginal disnieto, the watershed being neer 
4e lodo-African sea, while the basin of the 
J«nges has its head nearly in the same longi- 
ode, we may consider the whole of India as 
jf poitidn of Una region. It contains there* 
ore the district of the Ifalaeea Straits, the 
narj^inal districts of the northern part of the 
^alay Peninsula, and the basins of the Saiwin, 
rawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al- 
•to Uw eaitem region. The districts that 
peeoliar to the Indo*MalayaB basin, some 
•owevcr being common to it with the Indo- 
^frican basin, as are those of the Brahmaputra, 
»angcs, Godavery, Kishna and Nerbudda, with 
^ Moondniy dislriets between the Ganges on 



theonn side and the Kerbndda and GodaTeiy 
on the other, the great Dekhan and Singalese pro- 
jection and tlko western marginal districts. 

India is connected with the Tibeto- Indone- 
sian region — landward by the passes of the 
Himalaya, the Asamese Talley, and the eastern 
Bargin of the lower Brahmaputra baanir and 
oceanically by the coasts and winds of the Boy 
of Bengal. By the latter it has also a direct 
and independent connection with the insular 
portion of the first legion. 

The Indo^finm feci ia that portion of thn 
Indian Ocean extending from its N. W» 
boundary to the Mozambique Channel and in- 
cluding the Persian Guli* iirahian Sea and 
Bed Sea. It has had mndi influence on the 
ethnobgy of Eaatem Aftioa* Tim correspond* 
ing eastern portion of ^ Indian O^au may 
be termed the Indo-Australian Sea. Importaut 
etiinic considerations— relating to the Oceanic 
winds make it necessary to distinguish tiiese 
two vegiena from the auddle one j this, with Iho 
districts of the Indus basin, the marginal dis* 
trict of Beluchistan, the great longitudinal one 
formed by the Persian Gulf and the basin of 
the Euphratee^ the southern Arabian district, 
that of the Bed Sea, and the msivinel orTrsns* 
Nilotic one of B. Africa, form the next region. 
Of these basins, the Euphrates and the Red Sea 
are of especial importance, for by them the 
ancient civilisation of the Mediterranean and 
the Nile sprsad their inflneace into the Indian 
region, while the Euphrates basin was itself 
the seat of a great archaie development of in* 
tellectand arL 

Hace9 now inhalUing Southtm and EosUm 
Ai«i.^The many oountriee from which the 
various occupants of India have oome create a 
difficulty in framing a notice of each of them in 
a cnntinous narrative. 

Semitic rocs' — The Semitic populations in 
Asia, ere the Arabians, Syrianaend ^^amaritans; 
in Africa, the Abyssinians of Tigreand Amhara, 
Agow, Falasha, and Gafat- Several branches of 
tlie race have played a distinguished part 
in the history of the world. Conquest and com- 
merce, but ehkfly the former has greatly diffna- 
ed this race. In various inroads, they have gone 
northward and eastwards into Persia, India and 
Cliina niul smaller parties are to be found located 
iu Burnaah, Maiuya and Polynesia. Many of 
them have likewise oonqneied end mignted to 
the west, abng the north of Africa and into 
Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled for 
7<'0 years, and were ai;aiii driven back into 
Africa. The original highland south-west of 
Armenin (Annino) the coontiy betwren tin 
sources of the Eopbrates and Tigris, and Mese* 
potamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Ara- 
mseana, were a Semitic race of highlanders who 
first settled on the upper part of the Euphrates 
4o 
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ind Tigris districts* and then passed through 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of the two rivers^ 
the low land (where is Mash, Mons Masias) 
which falls gradually tow^anls Svria. afterwanls 
called Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves 
that its off-sets extended as far as Norih Arabia. 
The Aramaic tribes, according to Cb. Bunsen, 
are the historical nations of Syria, Aram, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, spexking Syrian 
in the west and the so-called Cbaldaic in the 
East. In the gradual diffusion of mankind, 
the western provinces of Iran seem to have 
fallen to the share of the Aramaeans and £lam- 
ites — and the Semitic people and language 
displaced the Cushite. From their primiiive 
language two distinct branches sprung. — the 
original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreish and 
other dialects of that tongue, being one, and the 
Aramaic, (he other. The latter had two grand 
sub-divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Western Aramaic, were derived the ArahHric, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Sk. &c. and from the other or 
Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Babylonian 
and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic 
construction the eastern seems to be more 
ancient than the Western Aramaic, and it ap- 
pears likewise to be the root of the Zend, Peblevi 
Sanscrit and other dialects in use throughout a 
portion of the territory along which it had 
spread eastwards. — {Bunsen, Vol. Hi. and iv. 
See India, p. SU. Iran ; Babel, Mareb ; 
Semitic Race.) 

Arabs. — The Arabic language, as written in 
the Koran, is the most developed and richest of 
the Semitic tongues. It is not now spoken in 
any part of Arabia, as there written. Probably 
it never was so, iiny more than the Latin, the 
English, the German or Italian have ever been 
spoken as written in their respective boumis, 
and Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar 
of Ctodius, that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrales 
dictio nb hodierna lin(!ua Grscca. Indeed the. 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and even 
written languagejnto two orders, the " Kalam 
Wati," or vulvar tongue, sometimes employed 
in epistolary correspondence, and the "Nahwi," 
or grammatical and classical language. Every 
roan of education uses the former and can use 
the latter- And the Koran is no more a model 
of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than 
" Paradise Lost" is of English. Inimitable, no 
man imitates them. — [Bttrton's Filgrimage to 
Mecca, Vol III. p. 330.) 

The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo- 
Afric ocean ou the south of Arabia, including 
the Hed-Sea and Prrsian Gulf, has 6,000 miles 
of S«a Coast. Along this and the African coast 
and to the west are several natioos of similar 
origin* 



Arahs» — The Peninaula of Arsbii iritb tiie 
Indian ocean on its south, the Peniin Golf oi 
its east and the Red Sea on its west,kM aamer- 
ous fertile valleys amidst mountains, and KRit 
sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek iid 
Roman geographers divide Arabia into A. F^ 
lix, A. Petrcea and A. deserta. The fint neir- 
ly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but is* 
eluding Mahra and Uadramaat : the vtmi 
the modern Hejas : — the third, extendi N.E. 
from A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Sooe 
oriental authors have included the whole 
ninsula, under Yemen and Uejaz : otben into 
Yt-men, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and Ycoui- 
Hadramaut, Mahra, Shehr and Oman bare alio 
been reckoned independent provinces bj looie, 
while others include them in the two gratt di- 
visions, Yemen and Uejaz. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread fna 
Syria to the Iruiian Ocean. They areeiififit 
tribes and those who occupy the coonin vottsd 
Jerusalem, are the Aneci, Shammar, )ion^ 
and Salhan. 

The Assir tribe occupy between Meecih m 
Medinah. They have six kabileh, Bin ul-i»- 
mar, Bin ul-Akmar, Charaan, Aseir, Route «i« 
and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 
men. — (Fonianier.) 

The ChH'ab-Arabs, occupy the lower p«f^« 
Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike no. 
strong limbed and muscular, active and bfilili!' 
It is necessary, when considering the A/A 
to distinguish between a series oip^^ 
wards civilization, in which they *> 
present to be found. The Bedonin, is fi»^'' 
mg, pHstoral, tent-loviue, disdaining t<> 
seX avnricious and willing to sell hii |^ 
his mutton, or his horse, and alwayi 
in wide and open wastes, unpressed upoi»^ 
adequHte exterior power. Yet, evea the B*" 
(louin bends to circumstances. He toceptitis 
region allotted for his pasture grounds. Plu"*^ 
hfls its laws and vengeance its chivalry. I'^ 
will n'>t tradi', he has still wants ; aud »olf^ 
the presence of a Jew or Saleebah as the Af 
<;han suffeis that of the hindoo. A litj 
Ilia her in the j>cale, as with the Cha'ab, ii * 
original wandering pastoral Arab, in a di»l^ 
where he is pressed upon from without, 
where boundless plunder and roaming art i* 
trwined by exterior force. The Arab ihengj 
ly turns to agriculture, and for this be mi 
some decree settle. Society harmonize* 
level. Trade is possible- Com is sold, 
abba cloaks are woven and exported. D«' 
planted. The appetite for trade grows by 
it feeds on. Huts of re»-ds replace tents }. 
one sees in their feeble efforts at reed o 
tation, and in their rough twisting cf*i 
reed rope for their bunds, the possible ^ 
some architectural efforts. Yet higher ii * 
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Iple is the Arab flourishinf u wn eiperienoad 

nd Mtdi^f iDercbani io a town, or adminis- 
terine a welUordered and comfortable rural 
iiAni. Pasiing amonjK ihese peoole, society 
a KOI ia its tnnntiMal at ate toirarda civili- 
|te.-<Atfy, JtaMum, J, 86.) 
, Tke pmani Aitbiana, aeoording to their own 
■toriins, are sprang from two stocks : Kahtan, 
liume with Joktan or Yoktan of the Bible 
tkuQof £ber, whose ciesceudanls occupy the 
k;iid Adam dateended in a direet line 
Itkaael, ton of Abraham and Hagar 
owipy the north."— (-Sai«* JCitnm, 
'Himinary Discourse, p. it ) 
Ibkuo arcordiug to Ch. Bunien, was one 
■oat of Nimrod and waa the chief 
tkefnt Afabiaa eoiigntioii that prooecded 
bvards. Tradition points to the moun- 
of Armenia as the birth place of the Arab 
CaDsanitish races. It is stippo<;ed that 
trareUed along the banks of the iigris in- 
ilkiopolaaiia, from whieb a portioa of tiMm 
a great migration southwards, the 
It of which was the foundation of the pri- 
' kingdoms of Souihern Arabia, Ike kinir- 
of the Aditea in Yemen, who believe that 
m ciM fram Hw aaerad North, aad onoe 
it a gloiMMM garden of tha eaitb which 
^. *re to reaiore. In the matter of their 
RKnl locutions, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo- 
9. mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by the 
^coMiints of Ishatael. but the inhabiunta of 
pnh tad Xadda, eonaiat of pilgrima and 
tif detoeodants of African, Persian, and Turk* 
M- In Southern Arabia, Yemen, Uadra- 
Oman, the people are more or less 
P^te iu blood, history and civilizn- 
^ Thoaa of tha toima of Mokah, Sanai, 
pband Lobeia, are tha mora eiviliied and 
f (iettrt and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 

* of ihera so rude in speech as to be named 
^ BiQ.j.Kalb, children of dogs — and the Bere- 
ft* branch of the Aair are said to prostitute 
pr vif ei like the Jakari Haaara. At Haaek 

tomb of the prophet Hud, tha fomth in 
- fcit from Shem. At the entrance of the 
t"'ian Gulf, the pirate coast begins atid cx- 
^ 300 miles northwards. The southern 
fil of tha Peaioaola of Senai, are more or 

* fiakMWB. The early Arab religion was 
*^5^ni8m, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
lU^i with idolatry, but with Mahomed com- 
*Aced the Aiab conquests, the creed, science 
M Utnatava. At present, the Arabic alpha- 

ia hi taa amongat tha Turks, Persians, 
lal^yj, some of the people of India and Africa. 
' ''IS however of Syrian origin. The Arab 
jffiiiv is mahomedan, except the christian Arabs 
I Malta,. Nejd or Central Arabia, is Syrian 
Htrraogad bto difkiaiia aallwl 
F^*' ^MtMltyy,) Tha p«pfe oaeopi- 
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ing this Paoiaaoia, are howerer icgardad hf 
Captain Burton as of three distinct races : vis. 

the aborie:ines of the country, who have been 
driven, like the Bheels and other autochthonio 
Indiana, into the eastern and sooth-eaatern wilda 
bordering npoo the oeaaa ; aeeond, a Syrian or 
Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and Jok- 
tan, that drove the indigenEe from the choicest 
tracts of country ; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great Arabian 
people. And thirdly, an impure Egypto-Arab 
clan well peraonified by Isbmal, his son Neba- 
joth and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)— that 
populated and still populates the Sinaitic Pcniu- 
sula. The indigens or autochthones, he says, are 
those aub-Caucasian tribtti wbiab laayatill be 
met with in tiia proTiaeeof Mahrah,and general- 
ly along the coast between Muscat and Hadra- 
maut. The Mahrah, the Jenabali, and the Gara 
especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not aatisfaetorily 
aaooont. Thasa are ** Arab *{ Aribab," for whoaa 
inferiority oriental fable acoounta as usual by 
thaumatur(;y. Dr. Carter has remarked the si- 
milarity between tlie lowest type of Bedouin and 
the indigeua of India, aa represented by the 
Bhaela and other jungle noaa. The principal 
immigrant race, ha alio aaya^ ara the >»'oachinn, 
a great Chitlds^oan or Meaopotnroian cinn which 
entered Arabia about B. C. 2,200, and by slow 
and gradual encroachments drove before them 
the ancient race and seised the happier laoda 
of the Peninaola. Tbia race would oorraapond 
with the Arab el Muta-Arribah or Arabicised 
Arabs of the eastern histnrians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble slock, dating 
from B. C 1,900, and typified in history by 
lahmeel, atiU oaeupiea the Sinaitie Paninanla. 
Tbeae Araba, howevrr, do not, and nafer did,' 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling in the presence of 
their brethren. Captain Barton considt-rs it 
highly probable that tha Copts, or anoienl 
Bgjptiana, ware ** half«e8ita Anba ;" a mixed 
people like tlie Abyiainian, the Galla, the 
Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab tn'aft upon an 
African stock. Hence the old Nilitic race haa 
been represented as woolly-headed and of negro 

III. pp. 29, 31. 41. 45.) 

Womeiu — The Arab are not po scrupulous as 
the Turks and Persians about their women ; and 
though they have the harem, or women's part of 
the tent, yet sueh aa they are aequaintad witb 
oome into it — iJfigfum*$ TrwteU, p. 16.) 

Ptf«le».-»Tba pirata race whose power and 
influence was long felt by the nei^slibouring 
tribes, and is still intimately connected with 
their political condition, occupy a part of the 
aoaat within tha Pacaiatt Golf oomprehandcd 
batuwiL the mawMn, no^ nd tha Mt*iboffai 
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and extending in that diraetioD from Kssab to 
the Island of Bahrein,— a distance of 350 miles. 
On the map, this portion bears the designation 
of tbe Pirate Coaat. Ibn Haukal, in his version 
of the Koran, informt ns thtt before the deliver* 
ance of the children of larael from Bgjptian 
bonda^ie, the siibjVcts of a private monarch in 
these parts seized on every vnlunble ship which 
passed. The possession of a fear ports within 
and nctfthe entnnee of tlie PereutB Oelf, where 
it is not more than thirty miles across, enabled 
them to perceive and sally out on all passing ves- 
sels. To the Portuguese during their brief career 
til India, they proved quite as troublesome as 
they did ia tbe letter pert of the eigbteeeth 
matnf to tbe British. With theie robbers 
tbe imams of Uaskat have been repeatedly at 
war. In 1 809, an expedition was sent agHinst 
them under Captain Waiewright, in his Majes- 
ty's ship Ohifonne. Their principal stronghold. 
Sas-ul-Khaimah was stormed and taken, and 
fifty of their l.irgest vessels burnt or destroyed. 
Leit, on the island of Kishm, and several other 
ports, were reduced ; but though this bad the 
effect of oheohing them for e tine, they soon 
rebuilt these ports» end gradually returned to 
their old practices. The inhabitants of the 
Pirate Coast consider themst^ives to be far su- 

5erior to either the Bedouin or town Arab, 
'he letter, espeeielly those from Omen, they 
hftid in such contempt, that a Maskatti and an 
arrant coward are by them held to be nearly 
fynonymous. They are taller, fairer, and, in 
general, more muscular than either of the above 
desses, until they ettein the ege of thirty or 
forty yean, when tbey acquire a similar patri- 
archal HOpeHranoOt-^WeUUed't Travdt, VoLL 
pp. 249, 262.) 

• Africa. — In Afrioa,the Semitic race are found 
es fetish-worshippera, ehristian mehomedensend 
lews. 

Ahynainin — is christian, with the chief truths 
of the Hibie blended with merely human notions. 
The Adal tribes also siiid to be a Semitic race, 



Tbe fetishisU wonhip the wpnt » If 

mother of the human race, and hold their re- 
ligious services under a tree. Thej keep ever, 
fourth day as a day of rest. They acknovieage 
e snprsBM being whom th^ osll hssren 
lungn) end have a noticm of e futnre ttitt. 
There seem to be three natures or attributes ia 
their supreme being, viz., Wak or Wak». So- 
preme, Ogli, a masculine, aud Ateti, a km- 
nine power or embodinent. They hsve tse 
holidays in the week, vis. Satnrday, 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath isd 
Sunday, which is their Ssabata giddt « 
greater Sabbath. 

^«iu<(ar.— The Zensiber dooieieiis «» 
prise that portion of the eoett iochtded 
between Magdashoa in 2® north lititaie 
and f'«pe Delgado in 10** 42' south UtiUti*. 
Beyond ihem, to the north, are the iadepead- 
ent Senelee trihes, whieh olend slmitts 
the Bed See, where they neet tbe Duhlie 
race ; and on the south they are boundti by 
Mozanil)ique. The extent of coast under li« 
domiuioii of the sultan of Zanzibar ia abost 
eleven hundred milse, bnt the Boslvilidili 
parts of bis sultanate ere the islands ef &■>' 
bar (containing the capital of the ssnenioe), 
Pemba and Jkionfia. The first is situated i 
distance of from twenty to thirty miles fromtti 
nMiniand J end is in die nbont sqesl tothi 
Isle of Wight. It eoBteins none h«Li«ft 
streams. 

The Tonareng is a nomade race dwdtii? * 
the great desert, very fair, with lon^ 
aquiline noses, high fbvebeede end tyiip* 
They aay their prayers io AiiIm^ and t\f^ ^ 
Semitic tongue. Their arms consist of 
lancewith a broad hcHd, javelins 6 or 7 fectlongi 
with jagged hooks at tbe pointed end, tran' 
bnekier (darega) of bufeb or depbut bi<i 
from Soaden, end ft ponieid» n fanwd kbM 
scymcter. 

The Kabyle, south of Algiers are the Betbtf 
race, the old Numidiana and differ in la- 



dweUonthe west of the Bed See. They eell ^^n^ and habit from the Arabs oftbi 

themselves Afer, but by the Arabs they are f p],in,, nnmber is nbont 700,000 tbif 

called Kanakil, from their chief tribe Ad-A Hi, have ft fedenl republic, the old Ouinque.^wtrf 

who gave 80 much trouble to the Romans, 
treed the soldiership of Maximilian and si^ 
years afterwarda again revolted. 

Further West, in Koioooo is a popnlatioD i 
abont'dght millions 



and Dr. Krapf is of opinion that thia Afer ia 
the Ophir of scripture, 
G<ula, ft Bemitio race, ooouf^ Shoe in 

Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa of a dark brown colour with strong hair, 
and well limbed. Tbey live in a beautiful 
country, extending from L. 8^ N. to L. 3". S. 
with ft-eUaoHite not eorpessed by that of Italy or 
Greece, aud speaking a language as aoft and 
musical as pure Tuscan They are from sii to 
eight millions in numljers. Amongst thera are 
scattered christian tribes, but the religion 
of the nee in generd is FBlish« end the 
tiibee of tin Wolb Qdli no 



Berber... 
Shellok... 
Moor... 
Arab... 

Jc W « • • 01 



2,800,000 
1,450,000 
3,560,000 
740,000 
340,000 



Negro end 

Abid... 
Christians... 
Benegades..* 



The Arabs of Morocco, ere the Ihm ^ 
Spain, the Sarsoam ef Fmnoa^teU, giossful 
of the AnbiiV dMOft^ oo^lmbim^ 
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inMi^-HtoMdMitft of (Im aoii- 
qiKiMi, wIq in the firtt nan of lln HQnh pro- 

pgited the religion of Mahomed, crossed the 
SIrjits of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic 
Mry, rei^rned in Spain for 700 years, in- 
imd France, devastated Italy and pillaged 
It nbobi of Imperial Bome. When tlie hit 
Anb kin^ submitted to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bel a and the Moorish palaces of Grenada were 
wnvAmd to the christians, the old cunquerors 
Koi buck to Africa and resumed tiieir nomade 
Sk In Tripoli, the Arab has monopoKied the 
MiQtrf. In Tanis, the native mppeara in t 
taller pioporiioD and in Mofoooo na u vuy 

Et Berber and Shellok are untamed, warlike 
dwelliog on the mountains ; when poetible, 

tof theaee, elaiming fanoifnl origins, bnt 
ait of any subjection. They are the same 
Ift 35 those whom the French call Kabyle and 
ire. The Moors are little idle men, who 
fst from indolence, thev are lowanders, 
lersjdwdllera in eitves, avsndous, perfidious, 
'irlly, cringing and insolent. The Biif- 
llerj of Kalliiya, Cape Tres Forcas, corres- 
pKl to the Arab Saheli on the Red Sea coast, 
h&ame being efidently from "ripa" a bank. 
Uvpkratm io <ie /lu&t.— ne iwions 
whieh these two riters ran, ana the 
iGstriei intervening have, sinoe remote ages, 
j» occapied by races who have taken a promi- 
^placeio hiaiorj. Aram-Nahrain, is the 
^ between the rivers, of Gen. xiiv, 10 and 
niii, 4. The gieater part of what was 
Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted 
iiory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram 
of Scripture. The same territory in 
ariii, 2, is called Padan-Aram, or Cham- 
Sjiis, both of whieh designations agree 
ttedsieription of the oomkirf gim by 

)0. 

Stnho says that the Tijjris washes the eaat- 
I iKie of Mesopotamia, and the river £u- 
F|ei its southern and western ; wbQst the 
pnt lepsrates Hfroa Araeoia oa the uoith. 

ny is still more distinct. He says that Me- 
I^Usiia has the Tigris to the east, the Eu- 
west, the Persian Gulf south, and the 

ii Qortb, with a length of 800 miles and a 

ilerS€*ni!leB, theeitjpof Charaz being 
Ik extremity of the Gulf. {Lib. vi. c. rxvii.) 
<^potamia extends above 10® in longitude 

Balis, in 38° 7' 10" east longitude, to the 
^tiy of the old KArnn, in 48° 45' 16* and 
f SI' 5"; in latitude from the shores of the* 
Qiir. in W9r totonaiHft, in $V ft" 

latitnde ; its greatest width being aboat 
' ™iles from Jaber (.'astle to Hisn Keifa, on 
' ligrii, and its extreme length nearly 736 
lite irregular triangle thus formed has 
SfvMnof niB«fh sqnam niles, in- 
■«>>|lkashoietof the Golf Crop tb^fiOla- 



oopsatotlM«UKMi. fhe principal town* 
of Mesopotamia ars Diyir Bekr, Hisn Keifa, 
Jeaireh, Mosul, Tekrit, S4mmai4 and Kut^l- 
amirah alon^ the Tigris ; Erzing^n, Kem^kh, 
£gin, Kebb&n Maden, Malatiyah, Bumi Kal'ab, 
Bir. Bakkah, Deir. Rawd, Aaab, Hatfisih El' 
Vm, Jibbab, IKwteiyah. LesUsn, ShnUi ul 
Shuyukh, and Knrnah along the Euphrates : in 
addition to Suverek, O'fih, Haran, Seroug, 
Has-el-ain, Mirdie, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadhr, 
KerbeUh, Me^id Ali, Samaw^, Zobeid, and 
many othm villages, both in the flMvntaine and 
slong the streams, between tho two great riven. 
Grane, or Quade, Mohammarsh, and Basrah 
are the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 
pal, is next in impoftanoe to Bagbdiid, the 
oapitalt 

The nesa that bate rated hara horn the noak 

remote times have been many and remnants are 
still to be traced of former dominsnt pooples 
in the varied languages still spoken. 

The iubabitauts of that region at present 
consist of Aiaba>OiiMMliTiurhs, Kmds^Tiir* 
komsnst Syrians, Jews and Christians. Arabic 
is the general language; Turkish, Kurdish, 
Chdldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects 
being the exceptioua. The sunni mabome- 
dan religion is pyavalant ; but, in Upper Masfr* 
potamia, then aia Bsny christians of the oaesd - 
of Neatorius, some of whom have become 
iloman Catholics and Jacobite as well as Koman 
Catholic Syrians. — (EuphnUei and Tigrts. Col, 
Chesney, p. Ul, 118. 

PrafessorBawfinson bdlevesthatChaldea was 
a part of the great Mesopotamia plain, border- 
ing the Persian Gulf on the south with Arabia 
on its west, and the limit between lower ami 
upper Mesopotamia on the north. Cbaldea 
aeems to have been divided Into a northern 
portion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Niffer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
been a tetrarchy, viz.. Babel, Erech, Accad and 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10) and 
Hnr, or Hnrak, Nipor and Laraa or Larancha, 
which spetii to be the scriptural Ur of the Chal- 
dees, Erech, Calneh and Ellasar. The northern 
tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cu- 
tha and Sippara, the last the Sepharvaim of 
Scripture. A Semitie or ▲ramaie nos ie nsaally 
8uppos(>d to have early occupied tbt gIMt alluvial 
plain at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
They called themselves Aram, and the Grreks 
called them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Nie- 
buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower 
sopotamiaas pnre AnsMsans cbsely skin to 
theAsq^iana from whom indeed he regsrds 
them as separated only politically, and this 
view is takt-n by Bunsen and Muller : but Pro- 
fessor Uawlinaon (i. o4] legards as ooirect, the 
ecriptoial statmnaat that uaj ware Haaitas, 
Oufhita or Blliiopiaii. ThofimtBabyMshdy-i 
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n«Bty Wan B.C. 3784, by a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in Southern Babylonia and the historio 
cal citv of Babylon is supposed to have been 
built B.C. 8250. The Chaldean dynasty last- 
ed for 1550 years, B. C. 2284, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
The Median dominion ended B.C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 years. The Cfaaldee were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The term 
CUaldsea, is derived by Pococke from Kula a 
tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. Chaldeeana 
were undoubtedly the first people who dwelt in 
cities and formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is supposed 
that they originally came from near Ararat and 
that they had spread northward towards the 
Caucasian range, where ihey engaged in astro- 
nomical pursuits. The ancient Bnbylonia, is the 
modem Irak-i-Ajara. The temple of Belus the sun- 
god of the Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3.500 or B. 0. 3,'250, 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from the watch tower 
mentioned in, Genesis. The temple of Belus, 
was in the centre of the oily of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon, and the 
world, and seems to have been erected 323 
years before the birth of Abraham. It was a 
temple but also meant as the watch tower of 
Babylon.— (i5«7we», VoL IKpp^ 479, 491 and 
654!) 

The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but sliebtly from the proper Syriac : Ezra iv , 
8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 ; Daniel ii, 4 to vii, 
25 and Jeremiah x, 10 are written in the so- 
called Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee glovs 
in Genesis xxvi, 47- The Babylonian language 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close to 
Hebrew. Tlie Chaldee language may have been 
that of Terah, but the possibility of the Ian- 
guago of Abraham remaining in its original 
state during the 2 16 years that he and his fa- 
mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in £gypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodas to DaviJ, is antenable. 
{Rawliii^on ) 

Buphraies to Indus. — The region interven- 
ing betw-en the Euphrates and the Indus is 
thinly pt-opled. It is occupied by races who 
are subjects of the king of Persia, the bulk of 
whom are nomade and of varied origin ; by the 
races on the north known to Europe as Af- 
ghans ; by the Brahui mountaineers and the 
Balooch races of Baluchistan, nnd races on the 
sea coast whose origin is unknown, Macdonald 
Kinneir {Geog. Mem. p. 44 1 questions whether 
the inhabitants would amount to more than 
eighteen or twenty millions even including the 



I niyat races, who probably exceed t^e nnm 
I of those who reside in towns. 

South Penia. — According to the Jebin Kti- 
ma, one of the earlier divisions of the pronoa 
of Fars was into the five circles or departmenti 
called *' Kurre and named Istakhr, Dar<ibjirdi 
Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At prftent, ' 
consists of three principMl parts, viz. 1. Fi 
proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan nwr 
Persian Gulf ; and 3. Behbehan, ortbecoan 
of the Khogilu, which represents the circle 
Kobad. Behbehan is bounded on the north 
the great belt of mountains which separate I 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persii 
the northern and north-eastern shorrsof the 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, 
Hormuz and the Ka*b country lie to the 
while Shulistan separates Behbehan od the 
from the direct dependencies of Fars. On 
east and south-east, Behbehan is surrouodeti 
the Maraaseni tribe : ou the north and oMti 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the wf«t 
south by the Ka'b Arabs. Also, the moon 
ous region to the north and nortb eait of 
plain of Behbehan is occupied by the KH 
tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and Zeil 
near the Persian Gulf, together with the 
tresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come uader the 
trol of the governor of Behbehan. 

Among themselves, with their equals, tbe 
sians of the higher classes who are sett'' 
towns are affable and polite ; to their sn 
servile and obsequious ; and towardi ' 
feriors, haughty and domineering. All 
equally avaricious, sordid, and dishonest, 
they have an opportunity of being so; 
ibey care for dirieciion when they bare 
reaped the benefit of their superior 
they terra it. — \Pottinger8 Travels, B 
tan and Sind^, p. 212.) 

Jliyat. — The word Iliyat is derived from 
a Turkish or Tartarian word, signifying 
to which " aut," an Arabic termination ol 
plural, was added ; a combination not a 
mon. 

The Iliyat tribes in Persia, are mostly of A- 
Tartar and Turcoman descent ; but wit: 
from the Bakhtiara mountains, who s" 
race totally distinct from the northern 
and, probably, something more iodige 
the soil, than any of the otiier wandere;. 
all lead the same manner of life, and bej 
common name of Iliyat their pastorsl 
Kttle distinguishing them from the P' 
Arab, or the nomade Tartar on the ban^ 
Tedzen. 

The subjects of the Persian empire 
appear to consist of two large distinct clMii 
the stationary inhabitants of towns wd c 
and the wandering dwellers in t enU and 
rary Yillaget, 
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Tbey eomprite a very large portioa of the 1 Tht Oann*8air of Sgistan it a 

population of the country, though their actual | of 

sumbers are not well known. They are mabo- 

Bwdiot of the sunni aeot and herdsmen. 
Maay of the bast iamilMs in Persia are of 

V.'mi origin. The present royal family is of the 

Kajir tribe, a Turkisk JU, wbkh OUM into 

Persia with Timur. 
In irioler, the Iliyai either inhabit tem- 

ftmy bats, or follow the ann into warmer 

districts ; the empire of Persia being sufficiently 

intended to yield a temperate climate some- 
where, in almost all seHSOus. They change ibeir 

places of eucampment wUb the seawm and eli- 

■ate, going in the summer to the ytOnak or 

qautns were pasturage and water are to be 

foood in abundance ; and when the cold of 

•inter seta in, adjonrning to the kiahlauk or 

wuMr region, in vhieh their floekt nn4 hndt, 

« ffdl aa themMlvns are better shelterad. Tbeir 

amner abodea consist of large black tents, made 

of voren horse-bair, the sides being matting, or 

uried rushes. They are usually pitobed in a 

(I'ladraiiguhir form on the bankt m tlieir hare- 

^auvf livery tmd uudar the brow of the moui- 

taios wbieh bad ihadowed their forefathers for 

unknown generations. Hence, though they wan- 
der, it is yet within bounds. They have a ooun- 

ti7,sod only ohange their plaoe in it The 

■Mida Iribes off AraUa and of Tarlaiy bear the 

same character ; possessing an extended inherit- 

»nce, though it be only a desert {Porter's 

Tmets, Vol. I. p. 475.) The iliyat constitute 

(ks aiilitary force : and their ehiefs, to whom 

tite tribes are entirely devoted, are the heredi- 
nobility of the kingdonn of Persia. Those 
Iheionlhern provinces, the Bakhtiuri, Pielbi, 

•ad Idbmaseni, trace their origin to the most 

MM antiquity, and are probabW the de- 
MHMlaBUof the warlike bandi who inhabited the 
one oonntry in the days of Alexander. The 
KxshKoi are a nomade Turkish tribe of about 
iw,000 families, whose chief is the Il-khani of 
m. Tktf aad the Bakhtiari from the warm 
fastares of Arabiaun aud the head of the Per> 
•ian gulf arrive in spring on the grazing of 
Isfahan. At the approach of wintiir, both the 
tribes return to their respective Gann-s«ir or 
^teriugknds. Tbeeafire soDtfaani region 
of Fars, boideriog on the Persian Gulf, is ealled 
ihe Oarmsapr or " hot region." It extends from 
sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
paraiiel with the Persian Gulf, from the banka 
If the tkb to tin eonfines of LarisUn* From 
Mriit, eastward, as far le Cangoon, the tract 
« named the Dushtiatan or '* land of plains." 
Ihe Tungiatan, commonly pronounced Tungis- 
000, or " narrow Isnd," is a small tract of land 
M of Buahln. The greater portion of the 
)«ople of the whole OaiMair, eonabU of an 
ndependeut lawleaa set, many of Ihe tribea be- 
A&tobbecabj.poinnai. 



narrow tract 

country along the lower course of the 
Helmund. The Baluch races aeem to pro« 
uounoe it Qonnaehl" or Gannaailt and one of 
thdr wintering plaeea ia north-weat of Nooahky 
and difltAut about 76 miles. {FotUngei't Trct^ 
veltf Beloochistan and JSind, p. 103. Rich) 
Each iliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground 
for iia flocks ; and this land, from long and 
imdiapnled p ea i ea ri on, ia eonsidend aa the 
property of the different chiefs. In tbefiae 
season they are continually on the move, 
in search of pasturage; but, in the winter, 
several of the tribea, amongst which may be 
Biimbeied the Karagoosli and Albbar, aeltle in 
villagea. In Dabistan, Asterabad, and ,the 
Northern parts of Khorasan, instead of tents 
they live in small portable wooden houses. 
They principally aubaiat on the produce of their 
teeBa, and ooaaaqnantly grow but a ferj email 
proportion of cova • they manufacture doth, aa 
well as several other little articles for tlieir 
own use, snd the most beautiful Persian and 
Turkish csrpets, so much admired in Europe, 
are the work of the Iliyat. Inm«d, from 
their infancy, to arma, to danger, and fatigna^ 
and tenacious, at the same time, of the honor 
of their tribe, they are at once the prop and 
the glory of their eonntiy. Each tribe is 
divided into ** teem" or branchea, and eaeb teera 
has a particular leader, all of whom are however 
subservient to tlie chief. These chiefs are, both 
from birth and influenee, the first men in the 
empire ; (hey are always mutually jealous and 
hoaiile 'and the king*, by nieely balaneing the 
power of the one against that of the oiber, 
insures his own safety and the peace of bis 
dominiona. It is also the ouatom to detain at 
court, either the chief himaelf or some part of 
his fsmily, aa hostages for the fidelity of the 
tribe.^^iCMiiaar'a Qeo fn^pkM Memoit, p. 
44-45.) 

The Iliyat tribes says air John Malcolm 
are all soldiers, and generally horsemen. The 
eitaea fomiah no aoldiert to the army except 
infantry, they are defended bv a militia, who 
sometimes take the field. — (MtUeolm't Mulorp 
of tenia^ Vol. il. p. 187.) 

In their eondnct and morals, the Uiyat 
women are vaatly anperior to thoee of the 
towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
correct in their iiie^ and faithful to theit hnt* 
bands. 

JkOoms.— The Bulbam ie a Kurd raee 
composed of the following tribea : 

The Kabais, the reigning family, oonsiat of 
about two hundred persons ; 3. Manzoor ; 3. 
Mamnsh ; 4< Piran ; 5. Bummook ; 6. Sinn 
and Taafah, who together make one tribe. The 
ohieia of tribea aie eaUad Mnaiin. Baah chief 
baa a certain number of thievesi who rob for 
him { and hia tribe jnakea bin t ohMliiy gifta 
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tit prorUions. Tbeae hii only revenues. 
The price of blood amofii; the Bulbassi is 
twenty-two oxeD, but it may be made up in 
other effects, to which often a nominal value is 
attaehed, non tlum fmm tbo veal tOMNiiiiy 
when the affur is to be onnpoanded amicably. 
Their only laws are the nsages of the tribe, an«< 
these are administered by the chief, assisted by 
the council of elders. No crimes are punished 
with death hot adultery, aediiatiDii, aaUtueb 
Kka. Tba Btilbaiai will not bestoir a girl in 
marriage on a person ot another tribe or people. 
They have courtship amori); them, and carrying 
off a girl by the lover is common. When a chief 
diet, he ie anoeatded by the beat or biavael of Ua 
family, with the ocmoon consent of his tribe. 
If his eldest sou is incapable, the best of the 
brothers succeeds. When a chief is once nomi- 
nated he csnnot be deposed, and his anihority 
ia 10 wall deflnad, thai there an w laetaBeaa 
of a obief ever haftng Mtevpted to exceed his 
powers. In their own country the Bulbassi do 
not willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
Turkish or Persian ; but when they descend 
iato the t^giona of Kafateheok they pay a tri* 
bate of tkmp to the Bey. Tb^ are very fond 
of armour ; and most of the principal pfople 
among them possess a complete suit of mail, 
't he Bulbassi Koords have a most curious way 
of earing wounda. They taw the wowided 
man in the sktn of a bnllodr frrsh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out ; and 
they leave him in it till the skin beitina to 
puirify. They say this never fails to care 
the oioat deepevate apar or aabra woond. 
—{Bich.SmiimH In Xwrdulam^ Vol I, p. 
153.) 

Races on the Sea Coast, Ichlhyophagi. — The 
people on the coast seem to be identical with 
the raeea who are known to have dwelt there 
two thousand years ago ; and described by the 
ancients as the Ichthyopliagi. From Busrah 
to HormuSi the sea coast people still princi- 
pally live on fish* The Mabi«abah and Mahi* 
aahnah, Kitrally fiah bread and fiah aoup, 
nted among the people of Lar ia prepared 
from tieh, (more particularly a small kind found 
near Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. 
Strabo and Arriao relate, that the andeni 
lehthyophagi, made into bread in a aiaulor 
manner, the fishea which they had rtried and 
roasted. The region of the IchthyophsKi 
commenced at MaUna near Cape Arabah and 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the 
pbee now caMid Cape Jask, or moie properly 
Jalhk. Churchill's Collection of voyigei men- 
tions that " the coastes of Persia as they sailed 
in this sea, seemed as a parched wildernesse, 
without tree or grass ; those few people that 
dwell there, and In the iehnda eif Ler and 
CNilon live on fish, being in nMonet them* 
leljrea Umatormediala the ■aton.ctf fiahci» 60 



exoellent swimmers are thqrt i>wg s i» 

sel in the seas, though stonnie snd tempestuoo!, 
they will swimme to it five or six miles to be{[|v 
aliues. They eate their &sh with hoe, ksriin 
no bread : their eate, hennes, doggsi and dher 
creatures which they keepe kiavenoolh'-rdjret" 
NifiuhofF who travelled in 166'3, savs thst nbatit 
Gambroon, the common people make m ol 
dates iustead of bread or rice ; for it is ob* 
aervM that the ordinary food et the Isdim 
all along the coast from Basora to Sisde, ii 
dHtefl and fish dried in the sir ; the beadi and 
guts of the fishea they mix with dale ftlo&ei 
and boil it altogether with a little salt fata, 
whieh they give at night to the oowt slht Ihf 
come out of the field where they mestwitkioj 
little herbage. — (Taylor's Travrh from Etf 
land to India, FuL I. p. 266. O'/mrc^it i Uil- 
lecUon 0/ Voyagu, Vol. II. p. 230 (fti iMf^ 
Ken). Om$de^$ TnweU, Fol. /. p US, to- 
end's Outram and Havelockt p. S97j. 

Behichistan, — Around the borders of Bhusb 
India are numerooa warlike tribes wiik t'iim 
the rulers on the marches^ both imiMA 
•nheeqnent to the Bntieh denuestkiit Ian 
ever been at war. Tbo first of tkM wt 
wiih as we approach India from the ve^t 
the tribes ocrupyir^ Beluchistao. Ikis »«• 
ritory, extensive, varied in charaeitt to W 
efdiaery degree, eoneiete of loll^ ri|pililh 
land and level ground and their elindo a* 
hibit the Sf verest heat and the most intw* 
cold. The mountainous table land, • |Wl 
central mountain range running north lalnA 
wlntli eonspneea the provincce of Sihisii. 
JhaUwan and Lus, extends from the Ki^^ 
mountains north of Quetta southwmrds to Upe 
Morze, or from I^at, 40° to L. 26" Nort^ » 
length ol 340 miles, in breadth it n^mk 
ffOB the level phina of Cntehee eesivsriu 
Nooahky on the borders of the SeisUo dotrt : 
westward, extending thus about 150 miH 
widest about thts centre, but it grsduallj 
rows soiahwards until at Cape Moase, tbc iwgl 
is only a few ailei in width. The hdfkt M 
varies. The greatest altitude is sttsined < 
Kelat, about 7,000 feet, where the climate* 
European ; southward ii rapidly decline,"^ 
in the province of Lus, the elevatipn is li^ 
above that of Shid. Thia region hmmf^% 
mauy races some of whom hate oovafren^ 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, snd otk* 
have reached its plains and mountains frontlf 
north. This mountain range is thegrcalii 
tural boundary of weatBm India tfanagh «M 
here and there, are hmg and weanM 
vslleys. Approaching races have been sUT 
ped by this great barrier while others hate 
thrust into it by subsequent iut nd li H 
eie twoprfaMipal divieione, ihe>~ ' ' 
Brahoi, who nn anb-dividad into num 
dam^ batmn whoa.M CMMit hM wf^i 
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tint tin BalwiM toiirae partikci mnidenUy 

of the idiom of the Persian and at leaat Me^fanw 
of its vords nre borrowed from that hnifrnafre, but 
greatly dis^i^uiaed under a corrupt and unacoount-' 
able pronuuciaiioit. The brabuiki, ou tlie 
OMtfwy, k to dlatimilar in its aoond Md for* 
raation. that Iw did Ml nootleolta kiifv marked 
in it a single expression in anj way approaching 
to the idiom of the Persian. It ooutaina, ho 
adds, a portion of ancient hindoo words. 

Tli eontoBr of the pooplo of these two olu« 
iM is aa unlike, in roost instances, as their 
langoi^es, provided they be descendants of a 
regular sucoefision of ancestors of either ; but 
the frequent inter-marriagea which take place 
amonftt tkem kavo tended in torn dofrioe to 
blend together the peculiar elianetMMtio of bolh« 
so that in many familirs, and efOA in wkoto 
tribes, they have cea»ed to exist. 

The Beluchee brauch, in the firat instaocey 
form the orifrioal chM of ttuit naae, iolo Unm 
principal tribes, called Kbuui, Bind, and 
by their physical appearance are of widely Mughawi. The Nliartii, principally inhabit 
Mtm% noes, who have pushed or been [ that portion of Beluciudtan which lies to the 
puiked forward ikom the tooth, the west, > westward uf the desert, and there are likewiso 
'1 the northweat, into their preaeot «Im. kbel of Ihem «t Nooihky and in Seiitaii* 
i'tbe territory of confederate tribes, termed' There are, undoubtedly, two languagea spoken 
Btluchistan, arc (1) Baluch tribes proper, viz : in BHuchistan, the Belucbiki a hindi tongue of 
Ifteiirabui, the Hind, and tbcLiunrii (2) iho«j the Anan or Sanskrit slock in whicli Persian, 
Mt Bsbch, ris. : the Dehwtr of the capital, Sindi, Punjabi, and Sauskrit words recur ; and 
tteM of Cateh Chmdavo; the BaM ; the theBnhiii which holoiigt to the Seythit 00 
races oerupyinK the maritime provineea, tho I T^nnian'or^TimallBn or Drwnili«i stoek. 
Aftihans of Shall and the hindu residents of ' 



Ihsighanofthsmiieogiiiss thokhMofUi* 

SI (heir paramount ohief. 

Mr. Oampbell says th^ Baluch, in all the 
east of Belucbistau are but the upper stratum 
of the population, and then, as also in Sewea- 
taiaad CMoh Gandavo, the Jel raet form tho 
gnitest portion of the agrioultnral population 
(p. 78.) The Bdluch acquired recently domi- 
lioa in Siud and sume have settled in the N. 
W of India, to aa far aa Delhi, where they are 
teattaiid aboat in Tariona eapaoities^ aiid are 
often camel drivers. Th^ are hugs powiiiiil 
neo, but swarthy. 

Tkt-y serve aa mercenary soldiers, in Arabia, 
»i htterly in Bombay they hato been laboor- 
en it the harbour and on the qoafB.«»(Caaip- 
W.pp. 78. U2.) 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Beluchistan and 
A/jUbanistaa, are, howeftr, not hnown by 
saaea to their inhahitanta. Theee are, 
r&rtlv, dwellers in towns and, as indicaie(i 



fiilages. Baluch is a term aseu by ibn Uaukal 
vko m •< tho BahM^ea am in tho desert el 
^mi kefes, and Kefes, in the Yam lananaga^ 

iaKotje, and they call these two people Koujes 
»tid Baloujes." The Baluch race extend from 
^•'t eaaleru Umit of Cutch Gandava to the con- 
fncief Pcfaia, hnt inalnde many tribea, speak- 
ivdifferani dialsets and of vary dilbrent des- 
ceat, as some have dark counleiiauces and others 
^(TJ fair. The greater part of the country west 
of the Indus, from the parallel of Shikarpore to 



The Brahui language, spoken hy the moun- 
taineera in the khansbip of Kelat, in Belucliia- 
lan, contains some Dravidiau words and a con- 
siderable infusion of unquestiouable Dravidiaa' 
forms and Idioaii. Oonaidered as a whole, Dn 
Caldwell laitards this language is derived from 
the same source hs the PunjHbi and bindi, but 
it unquestionably contcins a Dravidian element,, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian face having been inoorporated with the 
Biahni. llie diaoovery of tbia element be- 
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the Baluch trib^ of Khajah and Shilanchi, 
t'le latter, in Siwi, beinii neighbours of the 
Afghan tribes of Safi, Kurak, Margasari and 
Uuppd. Alao^ in tho hiUe mat of Kahau. are 
ike independent remote Husseni, Chacha, and 
^''^rn tribes of fiHluches. They border with 
t''e Piari Afshans on the east. There are nu- 
merous Baluch east of the Indus, and those in 
Bhawalpore and the Fai^abt an ssid to be Bind. 

The question of the original eountries of these 
tnhea is still undecided : the Baluch and Bra- 
liui are sub-divided into an inlinit« number of 
Uilies, who take their names from the chief un- 
fa; whom they ssrvs^ the distrist or aoantry to 
•rh icfa th^y belon|^ or the traditions aa to whence 
%dswy ih>if djMBrtL l4»gottiiyi 



the Aryans, the Orrrco-Scythinn» 
and the Turco- Mongolians, entered ludia by 
the North West route. The Biahoi state that 
thi^ forefathers came fVom Halb, Aleppo.— 
{Dr. CaldwdVa Con^arativt Grammar.) The 
Brahui langnage, according to Dr Caldwell is 
mainly PunjHbi with a Dravidiau element :. 
According to Mr. Campbell, is mainly Arian 
(rndo*?erBle) with a Tuiaaisn element. (Camj^ 
deO, p. 56.) 

I'he typical Brahui are certain tribes in 8a<* 
harawHu and Jhalawan. The Brahui are sunni 
mahome<ian8, are siout, squat, have short thick 
iMues, with round faces and fl4t lineanienta, with, 
brown or even red hair and beards. Thef hnfe^ 
both in featuie and speech, indications ol% 

Tiirwiinehtifnti (CwyWjR. 6i> Xh^ait 
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hardy, often miKraioij. Ikir polHiod cUaf it 
the kban of KeUt. 

The Rind and Maghazzi are ftettled in 
Cttteh Qandatii, to wUeh fertilo plain they 
kftfe enigrated at diSueiit periods ftom tlw 
pTOfinee of Mekran, and have beeome incorpo- 
rated with the Jut, or cnltiTators of the soil, 
as the subjects of ibe kban of Kelat ; a few of 
theae likewise redde in the hilU to the N. B. 
of Cuteh Gandnva and on the skirts of the de- 
ssffts north of Kelnt. The sub-division of the 
Brahui tribes aujouiit to about ten, and those 
of tbe Rind and Maghazzi each amonnl to 
double that number. 

The Brahni an s more unsettled and wander- 
ing race, alwaje residing in one pert of the 
country, during summer and emigrating to ano* 
Iher for the wialer season; they likewise change 
their immedists pUce of nsort msny times in 
waiah of pestttiaxe for theirflodce— a piaotlee 
life among ihe Beluch tribes. They differ so 
tivch from the Beluch in external appearnnce, 
that it ia almoat impossible to mistake one for 
th« other. Tko fiiahui, inatesd of tbe tall 
igom lonf Tisaiiei end railed fsstnns of their 
fellow-countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieutenant 
Pottineer had not seen any Asiatiea to whom 
they bear any reaemblance, for numbers of them 
hate blown hair and beards. The Kamburani, 
being ihn chief tribe, are subdivided into three 
distinct Kranations of rank called Ahraedzye, 
ILbuui aud Kamburani. Tbe first supplies 
the khan ; the Khani are of the secondary 
<(aah of ehiefs. The word Kamburani includes 
sll the remainder of the tribe, but in oommon is 
applicable to the whole body. Tbey receive 
wivea from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

He ssys,of the origins! settlement of the Be- 
Iboeh and firshultribee in the country, that when 
Mahomed, the successor of Subaktagin, the first 
sultan of the Gbaznavi dynasty, turned his arms 
^waids India, he subjugated the whole of 
the level distriet, west of the Indus, to the 
very foot of the Brahui mountains. His sou, 
Miisaoo<ij extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran ; he adhered, however, to 
his father's plan of not sseeoding the lofty ran- 
ges, and all snbeequent infsders of 8bd, aeen 
10 have been guided by their example. The Ba- 
roorh, however, ascribe their origin to the ^nrliest 
^pahomedan invader of Persia, and are very de- 
sirous of being supposed to be of Arabian extrao- 
iioD. They spurn the ides thst they are derived 
ftom one stock with the Afghans. The iffinity 
of the Beluchiki to the Persian langunire 
afforda of itself strong evidence in favour of this 
|toeition (viz. that they came from the west- 
ward) to bsek which, we still see that the majo- 
rity of the Beluoh nation still dwell on the 
western (ronlkt bat as osithar hair, featmes, 
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manners, nor langusge, beer the slightest tiai« 

tude to those of the Arabs, he rejects the dsB 
totally. In tbe befnu'ting of tbe fifth oentuj 
of the Hejira, the fluljnk Tsrtar appmndis 
Khorssau, and ia the short apses ef lesyM^ 
wrested that kingdom from the honse of Gho* 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and conititttffi 
a part of tbe Se^ukide dominions, uutU ikt ei- 
tinetioa of thai laee^ about 160 years poitamr 
to Togral BoK hsriag assumed the title of ea* 
peror. Tn the lapee of time, the Beloeb ire 
alluded to both by that general term aad ptr- 
ticubr tribes and as dwelling in the verj ilar 
triata whieh they people al this hov. 

We learn ftoM the Gfaak and AMSlkhiilariiii 
that, as theae armies became disaeoberoi, 
either by the death of their generals or a de ui, 
the barbarians who composed them wiadetcd 
ow the oouatiy nntil thejr fovad ta timk 
geous place to ftn thoaealvas, or toUui Ik 
services of some more fortamsts ebieftaii tks 
their own as mercenaries. Buch, in his opinion, 
were the Beluch, and that they are of Tario* 
men linesKe, varioua circumstsnees go topoM. 
Theb inatitutiona, habits, valigioo aiidtUi M 
eveiything but their langoaga, mt the ; 
this last anomair is easily explained. Tbe Sej- 
juk had loni? settled in Persia, when tbc) 
naturally adopted the eolloquid dialM^ ml 
brought i* with thees on their expultioe If lb 
Kharasmtan Uuks. The unremittinc eaaitf 
of these kings forced vast hordes of them \oif 
from Persia after they had been ooiouuctl ucc 
for many years. The fugitivee are siidlM|M 
gone to SeiitsB and ths n e ighb oa ri ag oBtm 
wUeh are those of Smd, 8eista% aadtkBa- 
hui mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal dinii«« 
of tbe Beloooh tribes— have a uMmM^ 
they caoM originally flmn Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a mtioa 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, tt i wj 
early period in the southern parts of Ami 
where they lived en ambulatory life Ib^ 
or eoeietiee, hoMled aod govenied by thor 
chief and laws, for msny oenturiea ; aad 
length they became incorporated, and obtii 
their present footing at Kelat and tbroiuiii 
Belooohiatsn. It is impossible lo km. 
than a sappositioa, what was tho astan d 
region from whidi thq^ emigrated, but f 
pursuits and way of domestic life afforfi th 
strongest reason for believing that lb«j 
originally mountaiueers ; and 
then afflrm that the ve^ name mmmu 
this by its signification being a componnd of « 
affix boan and rob, a word snid to mean • k» 
in the dialect stdl spoken in some P*[!**| 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, ia set 
to any great depeadcMH HMRh lepfMrtad ^ 
the collataral evidence of the Beloorbr. ^ ^' 

oiihoflMMUy^iMwi 
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vlAfty If' W0 srfnlt tbs Ibmunr diiifilioQ, 
■MM'^loivlaiidm," i. «. litmUy Mt Inll. 

mtn, a name they received from the Brahui 
when Ihey c«me amongst them, and evinoeH a 
preferetice for the champagne districta, low 
rttlaKea, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
IhMMeliw the aborigiiiM of Uie«HHrtry. 

In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers of 
the upper part of the Brahui mountains, and 
tiiat the Bnhni gradually iflM tmongst 
then. Tkat tiM first biodQ njali vis nsmed 
Sfhwa, who called in the aid of the»e mountain 
sliepiierds aifiiinst a horde of depredators from 
the western parts of Mooltan, Sbikarpoor, and 
Upper Sind ; and ihst the Brahui, hnving 
Misled tmd drina off these isTsdefs, de pos e d 
the rajah Sehws, and seized the govemroent 
for themselves — a chief of the name of Kumbar 
becoming khan of Kelat^ of whom the present 
kbaut ia a lineal deseendent. 

The fDvssoiBft, aeys Br. Oooke, would lead 
us to suppose: — Ist. That the original in- 
l abitants of the country were hindoo», who 
tied from the conquerine roahomedans who in- 
vaded Stod, Lns and Mekran, A. H. 9S 
Sed. Thet the Brahui were Tarter noes* 
taeeers, who gained a footing in the country 
nvA uUimateiy supplanted the former becoming 
tne ruling race: — 3rd. That the Belooch 
came from the weetwtrd, bnt whether they 
were Be^k Taiten or Arabs fimm Aleppo^ is 
a matter of doubt. 

The otiier classes mentioned as rcsidine at 
kelat are the Babi and Dehwar. The first 
ate merchants, who appear to hofo eoae origi- 
nally Urons Affgbtntstan : they are considered a 
wealthy people. The Dehwar are, in all proba- 
h lity, the desoendnnta of the Tsjik of Balk 
iheir language is nearly pure i^ersian, they 
inhabit the Deh or village's, and do not mierate i 
ere an a^ptoaluinit people, hsrd-working and 
poor.-— i^- Cooke in Bombay^ Medical TVan- 
^ncfirm, Xo. VL Neto Serien, 1860. 31. 

Dr. Latham classes the Belooch language 
with the Persian, but considers it as a modi- 
ied fern. He says, S. and 8. £. of the 
proper Persians of Kirman, come the Beloorh 
r Belooehislnn. If Bask's E^rent theory be the 
oof-ect one, which makes all the fragments of 
oatioDS speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of 
BB« |n«at eontinoiis whole, whlshspnad in the 
BarHeragae «rer India and Europe, underly- 
in«r the more recent eystera of Celtic, Gothic, 
Slavonic, and classical nations, as the primary 
strata in geology underlie the secondary and 
teriiarjr, but eropping oot, or beiRfp expoesd 
be re and there — as the fin^inta of nations — 
)f Lmp, Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of 
he Cuchwaree, Cohatee, Tudo, Gond, Lor 
iiiti other mountaineers of India ; if 1 say, this 
Iteofybatba canwt mthta thaBrahoi, be- 



ing of the great Tamulian franily, would be iho 
almiffaial inbabitanta of the esnntry. Thn» 

the Koord who inhabit the Dasht-i-be-daulat, 
doubtless came fromKurdistan, probably amongst 
the armies of some mabomedan invader of Indie 
and, perhaps, ladeu with spoil, preferred ois 
their letnm, to ssttla where they now aie, iithsa 
than continue their march to their own coun- 
try, and made choice of the Dasbt-i He-daulat. 
Again many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubt- 
edly of Rajpoot origin \ and until lately, tho 
prsetiee of infiintieide wee prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a mve in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy like bodies of in- 
fams, someof which have a comparatively re- 
cent appearanoe. The Sacm, who loimed part 
of Alexander'^ amy, and' whose eonntry is 
stated by Wilson to haTe been that lying bet- 
ween the Paroparaisau mountains and sea of 
Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they 
accompanied Alesander as far aa the south A 
Sind, and retuminK with Cratetus up the MooUil 
Pass, settled in their present position. The 
Belooch also have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. Ad<^t- 
tiniK Pbttuigier^s theoiy, that the main bodf 
were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, as he 
describes, and that the Belooch have no re- 
semblance in any way to the Ar«b8,yet undoubt* 
edly, many are of Arabic deseeat. In many 
easss the ontlina of their pbysiofraoBy is toj 
similar to that of the Arab of Esypt and Syria ^ 
and if such a Belooch were diessed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to detect 
his nationality. Others are'Sindians who fled 
to the hills on the inrssion of their eonntry by 
the mahomedans. The original hindoo inhabi; 
tants of the Murree and Bootjtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but the 
nativea of Barkhan (the Khetran) mbsbiting 
ths more mountsinons distriet to the north-ward 
were able to hold their own. The whole are 
nominally subject to the khan as chief of all, 
hut his power appears to vary with bis popu- 
larity. The tribes, especially the Brahd 
mountefaieeiSt reaide in tomans, or collections 
of tents. These tents are made of goat's hair 
black or striped ; the furnifiire is very simple— 
a few metal cooking potSj a stone, hand-mill, 
and some rough esrpeis aad rugsi with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and « hookah, are all that 
are usually found in a Brahai tent. That of 
the chief may, perhaps, he better furnished, and 
he is richer than his neighbours in flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower ordeia ia made 
up of a kmir tanie, trousers loose at the feet, 
and a black or brown great-coat or cloak, 
usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. They 
wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the out- 
line of the head, or dome shaped, with s tassd 
OB lha top. TkoM «f the htgher daaaea an 
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dabontely ornamented with f^old thread. A 
few wear turbans, and the J3eloocb have them 
prepoateroualy large, of while nualia. Tbe 
bgher daiMi ne aomawhat betfar dneand and 
iany looni^ees, or aoavfa, whieh thtf throw 
around their siioulders in exactly the aame ranu- 
ner as a Scolcbmaa weara hia plaid, and as tite 
ancieotlriah orHvperboreaoa worethemage* Rgo. 

Inaletd of tba Oboto, Balooelii wwbcii 
•Ujr waartha Gngheho, a lonx ahift reMmblioK 
an English night shirt, but opening behind be- 
tween the shoulders, and with half arms. It is 
generally made of rod or white stuff, and rea- 
ahaa almotk dowa to tlM anciao. Uiad u the 
fashionaUa ooloitr and alabocata^ vwkad aft ike 
Inaast. 

The a»eD wear their hair long^ and flowing 
OTar tha ahonldara, wbitat a luxuriant baard 
falls over the bfoaat* Tba wobmb kia ihair hair 

in a knot bebind, brushing it smooth in front, 
and keepinsT it in place by a kind of (ixature. 
The colour of the hair is frequently brown or 
ledf and many of tha natives have a European 
aaat of oonntenanca, ia aome caiaa atroagly M* 
aemblinii, the Irish. A atan ahonldera his mntch- 
lock and atalks his enemy as he would an ib*^x, 
ahootiug him down whether he be armed or 
iwt, or working in his fi*-ld. Thare was, about 

D. ia5i» a feud axiaHag baftsraan two tribaa, 
in which one had aliaady laai 300 van, and 
the other 120. In some oisfs, by making 
aompensatiou either in money, land, or caltlei 
iba dtference may be aettlad. 

At tba aoflMamaaaMii af tba viatar vontba, 
all emi|^ata to tbe plains, and many leave the 
bill ooQfltij aa aar^ aa lha middla of Saptam- 
ber. 

A aonaidarahia portion of Belnehiaian ia sub- 
jaat to tha khaa af Kdat, tba tear anb-diviaioM 
U whoia tairitoriaa aia givaaby Ur. MaHoa a^ 
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Westsm Sub-dirision ; Nmhki. — The Zigger 
Min«hal and Basksbani, who inhabit Nuahki, 
luiTa no proper towoa or Tillages, but tasida in 
teata^aad are not mii^iatory. Their river, the 
Kaisar, is useless for irrigation and ia lost 
Bmongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at 
the akirU of the hiU raovea supporting the 
phttaaa of Sabarawaa. 8aow aaldomfiUa. Tba 
Ziggerllingbal at one time oconpiad tha paahft- 
i-Guran near Kelnt, but their increasing num- 
bers compelled them to migrate into Nushki, 
dis^ossessiug the ii^tkahani, of whom two to* 



roans or elans still reside at NoihE TVr 
have a much valued breed of horseSi «aUsd'£aif> 
Their flocks are very numerous. 

Tha Kbaiao profiaaabia wbiobliailaasBd 
towns, ia ooeupied by a tribe of PersUa onsii 
called the Nousherwani, of whom tbe Alif Zje 
are one branch. They cultivate a httk wbett 
and barley but insufficient for tlietr osre «snU> 
Tbay daka a du B a a l Ima Naaihliw^ ■aiv 
to the Udipor lajputa. 

Mushki iias several towna and castles, and i« 
occupied hy the llehmasani, tba Hoaiberww 
and Mirwari iribaa. 

Tba Mirwari firabai aw laealid ialMki 
Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahoi eaiered froa 
the west and point to Khosdar aa tha capal 
pHor to occupying Kelat. 

Tbe Mebmasani bava bianibea m ftiUv. 
aad tbahiUaarLttriatan. 

Panehghar, has ten small towns, it is oekinl- 
ed for its proves of date tre^s, and is ofmpl 
hy the (iilchki tribe of Brahui, of pesoelilittti 
agricultural babita* 

M^t tba BMMt waatara of tha Kalst terntom. 
ia called i^aibtm,— aometimea also Kej Mek* 
ran and ia tha Qedrosia of the Greeks. U» 
inhabited by maAy tribea of whoai the Ciiuib 
ia tbe moat namerona but abont balf tbaftpib* 
tion ia of a aaat of flnhoBcdaaa catted iitfv* 
The maritime and fishing populatioB of tk 
little ports on the coast of Mekmo from Sam" 
ani to Charbai, are deuominated Med, u^i 
comprise four diviaions, the Qnabnr, Haaa^ 
Jelbnai, aod Cbdaniafa. 

The Chu\a people, occupy a distriei«'>^<» 
name, on the river Hub, which f«lh intot^*^ 
at Cape Monze. They are aaid tobeof Stana 

or of Brahui origin, aad aoem to OMff ^ 
P^bb bilk of Kuracbaa. 

Tbofa are, in Mekran, cyclopean sinf^ 
raised by some unknown prior rsce- llxj** 
called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and best • » 
aamblanoa to tbe ovclopeau lanaiaa cf fiiNf'i 
Tbay aia baiit aeraw imtlMa to form Unki m 
on the dedivitlaa of momtaiaa to distribute tbt 
water. I'hey have been ooostmcted by to 
cultural race who had, ou eutermg it, fortsai 
that tba aoantiy wonld noi oiberwist 
tbam and tha nioa ia aap|ioiad by Dr« Cootb 
have baaa Pakagi or a paapU vilb hiiM 
habits. -I 

Kolwah, four or five days journey iron m 
coaat, haa aataial Yillagea and aasiia^M'"! 
ocoofiad by tbe Miawari, fiadabi, Uo<oersri uT 
Nousherwani tribes, who iatercbaoge la' 
commoditiea with tba oaaiti aiading 
hides and bdellium. _ ^ 

Jkow haa buioae fittage, NaadiM, fl^J^ 
aia tha Miiwan aad Halada, tbe latter B<«|« 
and pastoral. Numorona mouads here coi" 
" daira" exist, where coins and taakcM 
found, lamnaala of a^aia fomcr laM* 
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'Lm ii mftnM from 

I«rer Siod tad Ue Indus delta by the Hala 
MouDtaini, and M oerapied by the Lassi divi- 
Hoa of tbe trihe of Lumri or Numri. They 
bre about twelve divisions or clans, one of 
lUtb, the Janthut, furnishes their chief or Jam. 
AtjrtiNB their oriKin to Saniar, who fonndail 
hairkand, aud acknowledee a consanguimty 
olheBhatta of .Te«ulinir ■ The Luinri arean 
ttit« h.tniy pfisloral people, their wealth con- 
MU inliocksof goats, with fewer buffaloes, and 
^h. They despise agrienltora : wild Lumri 
R found grazing on tbe rocky banks of the 

riv^r. Their iBngtiage varies little from 
5it current in Sind. Tht-y raanufacture coarse 
ivicilrom the wool of their goats and camels. 
Ii Liunri eats meat almost raw and is greatly 
IW to Ibo UMof opium. Lat his only two 
fArs plaeaa for receipt of custom. Near one 
fthn^, Pels, are fonnd coin!«, trinkets and 
jars. Siitimiani contairis numerous of 
i^MehmaQ sect or racr, and part of the fixed 
{NrtMn of Beta Is flatted Jaghdal. 
PBrmara a sfarile distriet with a port of same 

is subject to La?. Near Jabl Malan, is a 
it* called Qujur, at Garuki, the Sangur tribe, 
littHormara in Mekrati, with four hundred 
hai, is a tribe of this name. Tbe Hormara 

tbey osme originally fWmi Sind. 
^ rsani west of HormMi ti a small port of 

^ bundrerj hon«es. 

CtntT'il Proinnrrs. — The Sahara wan terri- 
^ut about 10,000 square miles. The 
fMn does not mcsecd 50,000. Tho bor- 
i> of this elefsted platoan, tbe more northern 
^Balach confederate provinces, runs with 
•i'liian districts of Peshing and Toba, de- 
■^Un KandHhar, and is separated on tbe 
^Ijrarange of bills, from Dadar and Kach 
*^ra. It haa only the Bolan river and a few 
^"^i, but the climate is cool, ind the tains 

Iff ?ood sniin hnrvpsta. 
•kill his one of its districts where snow lies 
months of the year. The population 
Ml of tbe Kassi tribe of Afghans wbo claim 
% vitb tbe Safi clans, but in spring sod 
per Dumeroos Brahui tomans range over 
Itins. Its capital called Shall by the Ba- 
> by the Afghans is called Quettah, an 
Mmt for kot or fort. 

Csg has a beaHby elimsto snd fertile soH. 
ia no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants 
^fiwar, mixed with the Raisani, Shervrani, 
otoed Shahi, Baiigol-sje» Lari, and Sir- 
ra tribes of BrahuL 

tsBriiHii tbe most respeelable of tbe 
r*wani tribes (from *«nir' Anb n rater), 
to raiae 500 figbtloK men. 

le Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and 
ta, and reside with other tribes in Shall 
They take their name from 
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Ibeir belief that tbiy eime htm fihmin on tbe 

Caspian. 

The Mahomed Shahi dwell chiefly at Mav 
tun^ and Kubak, but hold also Zir>dad a village 
west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

The Bangul-zye eneinaifsly' efecupy laprinji, 
bat reside also at 8b*ll snd Mustang and in 
winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but re- 
side also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
tribes. 

The Bb Lues nude at the sbiiU of the bOte 

west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghorgbi* 
ua, and durinc: winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangchar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with caaala and the whole plaiu 
is inierseeted with bunds or dams to preserretbo 
rain. The tomsns are scattered over the pteio. 
Many brood mares are kept. It ia separated 
from Mustung by a lengthened valley termed 
Khad, in which the Shirwani tribe of Brahut 
dwell. The Biahni tribes on tbe eaat, border 
with tbe Mandawari, Kuokik and Push Rind 
tribes and the ObaigiBnhui, adjaeontto ICaeh 
Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds • 
Isprinji by the Bangui aye ; Kubak by the 
Mahomed Sbabi ; Nurmnk by the Inri Binh- 
hui ; Lup by tbe Kalui Bind ; Kishan by tbe 
Sherwani. The fixed population of the several 
villages dispersed over this tract does not ex- 
ceed 2,500. On the west of Saharawan the 
oonntry ia held by pasloniUribes,'tbe Sirpherra 
and their branch, the Bodani, Kurda of the 
Dasht-i-be Dowlat : Sherwani of Khad, and 
the Raisani of Polai and Khanak. 

Dasht-i be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the norihtm part of 
Sabamwan and weat of tbe Bohui hills, is about 
15 miles in length and breadtb. ' In aprin|r it 
is covered with lovely flowers and i:rnssr<< and 
is then covered with tlie tomans of the Kurd, 
w^o retire to Merv afler the harvest of autumn 
and then predatory banda of Kbaka roam over 
the mmund and attack travellers. 

The Kurd tribe possess the Dasht-i-be Dowlut 
and Merv also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Central Prcmnces. — Kelat is the name of h 
town and province. The town with its 800 
houaes te in a narrow valley having on the eaat 
the hills of Kach Gandava. The population of 
Kelat consists of many Dehwar, Brahui, liindus 
and slaves and the entire suburbs are occupied 
by Afi{haus. 

The plain of Dasht Onran abnlb of Chappar 
is inhabited by the Bunaii, a branch of the 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. 

Jhalawan with less elevation than Saharawan 
is held by Brahui tribes, amonpft whom ;ir« 
tbe Miiij^hal, Bizunju and Samalaii, iu the 
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hilU. The filed population ia their little towns 
does not exceed 10,000 and are greatly exceed- 
ed by the pastoral tribes, The great tribes oi 
Minghal and Bizunji, giving them the pre- 
ponderance. 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory habits. 
They occupy the southern hills of Jhalawan 
from Khozdar to Bela in Las. Tiiey have two 
great divisions, the Shahi-zye ami Phailwau- 
lye. 

The Bizunji, of which are two great divisions 
the Amalari and Tanbarari, are west of but 
on the same hills as the Minghal. They are a 
violent people and much addicted to rapine. 

Eastern jyrovinofs. — 'Each Qandava of which 
the capital is Oandava, is a great level tract, and 
ia inhabited by three very distinctly marked 
races, the Jet, the Bind (including the Ma- 
ghazzi,) and the Brahui. The Jet seem the 
original race, and occupy the centre of the 
province. The Kind with their latfleas sub- 
tribes the Jakrani, Dumbaki.Bugti and Harri, 
are a more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
akirts. The Doda, a division of the widely dis- 
persed great Marri tribe, for the last three cen- 
turies, have occupied the hill ranges east of the 
plain of Kachi. The Marri are a brave race 
and have long been distinguished as daring de- 
predators. 

Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gsndava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Bind, and have the Iduzari 
on their south. 

Tlie great Rind tribes are sub-divided into 
4c\ branches, though not Brahui are denominat- 
ed Baluoh. Their tradalions affirm them to have 
immigrated ages ago, from Damascus and 
Aleppo. Their lunguage is the Jelki in com- 
mon with that of the other inhabitants of Kach 
Gaudava and Mard-i-Klod means a brave man. 
The Bind of Kach Gaudava are of the Utaii- 
Zye divisiona. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 
„ Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lehri. 
„ Doda Marri „ Kahan- ' 

Bugti in the hills east of Lehrat, Sing 

Saloh and TerikL 
Homarari dwell at Tambu. 
Jaraali »> Rojan. 
Of these Bind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bugti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
babits. They indulged these in attacks 6n 
the British armies west of the ladus. The 
Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 
eastern hills of Kach Gaudava, and a peaceful 
and obedient portion of the tribe are in the 
hills west of the province below Jell. A large 
portion are at Adam Marri, on the S. E. 
frontier of Sind. The Karri of Kach Gandava 
are notoriout for Uieir Uwleaa habits and make 
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frequent inroads on the plaina. Tbej aoJtk 
Maghazzi seem to have enij^rated fna 
Mekran to Kutch Gandava, at different periodi, 
and to have become incorporated with the h 
cultivators. 

The following minor Rind tribes ifiide ii 
the north eastern hills of Sahrawan. 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Rodbv. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and 
Pushh at Johan. Pagh at Kajari. 

The Rind on the western banks of ibe In- 
dus are of two great tribes, the Gurcbai^i, wbo 
inhabit Uaiand and south of these tbe predt* 
tory, but nearly independent, Mazari tribe. 

Tbe Maghazzi have only four families, tbe 
Butani at Jell being the chief. Tber an tbe 
deudly enemies of tho Rind» but areprobiblj 
of the sAme race. 

Tbe Maghazzi aresub-dividediutofoojpruci- 
pal families or clans, of which the Balui of 
Jell are the most illustrious and giretbe cbief 
ur sirdar, to the whole. They boast of bo&g 
able to muster 2,000 fighting mea, andbditti 
them and the Rind a blood feud long tiaid. 
The Maghazzi aud Rind are alike addict^ ti 
the use of ardent spirits, opium and bbuf> 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, art 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Bnbi 
ill appearance, and wear the same dreta. AH 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Dm^ 
buch as the Saget (a) Takee, Sbadu, Lae^ 
btow, &c. They have a moolla or pnei^*'* 
book. They say that they originally a* ^ 
tbe westward near Krj, where then ii**^? 
cHlled Turbot. The sect abounds 
and has extended as far east as this. Attba 
eiiy called Turbot is a little hill of eatrij 
form called by them Ku-Murad, on tbetai*| 
o( which is their principal mufjid, whfitli^ 
meet at staled limes to perform ibcirnu*. 

Professor Wilson, in his " Ariaaa Antiqn 
page 141, nieiititns the Daee amonfiat <^ 
Scytbiuu tribes, as associated with the U 
getcc, and in a map attached to Digbysl 
lalion of Quintus Curtius, their pusiuoo 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This c 
cidence of association with the Sageii. 
Sakie, both then and now, is woitk remarli 

SIND. — This country is on the lower ll 
and ita delta with the ocean on its ioat^ 
vnlley of a great and fertile river to tbt 
and warlike races pressing forwards fi 
west. Often conquered, by the Scjtbic 
the Bactrian Greeks, Arians, PersiaD^ i« 
and Baluch, the races in it are nsiB** 
About the commencement of tbe cbn< 
rrn, the Rai dynasty ruled from Kaahfflff* 
Kanouj to Makra and tbe port of Dai»J 
tbe shores oi the sea of Oman, and inm 
to Kandahar aod the Solaiman raage- ^ 
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It of tkU djmtetj hat noi been 
M. kit IB Od lime of liia Di#a% IIm 
1 was Alor. He was a powerful chief, 
nUacted alliances with the rulers of lodia. 
is«Qccet>ded by his son Kai Sibarasl. Bai 
was th^ celebrated son of Uai Sibaras, and 
XI weie Sihariu II, who reigned 42 years, 
as killed ia battle. He was a coiitempo- 
f Nousherwan. After Saharas II, a brah- 
<i)Dasiy succeeded. The reign of the 
ems to have extended to 137 veara and to 
479. 

sal placea on tbe Indus an named after 
kidi dynasty, viz- Chtdipur, Chachar, 
pK)D| Chachi. Cbach was a brahmin who 
il ibe kiopdom of the Rai dynasty of Sind, 
I a contemporary of Sbabram orSfaahp 
d Un aappoaad to bait imMiM tbe 
)f cbess. He aeenaa te bate migned 
LU.S,aiid tokafo bean iwNBadai by 
ther. 

Campbell says the Sindi people and lan- 
ire almost confined to Lower Siud, and 
IS fiiadi bae moefa arable aniied witb It. 
xii people are well grown and robust, but 
kins, immoral and idle, and given to 
fishing; and pastoral pursuits quite as 
i to cultivation and the delta and coun- 
k lower Jndas, seem to be ill and in- 
lOf ealtivaled (p. 141) Mr. , CampbeU 
a a Buxfture ef Arable P^traaaa and 

of the races dwelling in Sind, desig- 
aoselves by tribal namea» either assutueU 
aiklfea or applied to tban. Tbeae 
iodkiate the country or town from 

kfv caraef or the ancestor or distant race 
K>to they have sprung. The bulk of the 

tfSind profess mahomedanism, 

MahoQiednns cluim to l)e descendants 
lomed, through hia daughter Fatimah 

baibami AIL There are of tben, 13 
isignations in Kurachi, and 11 in the 
>ad district. In the Hyderabad collecto- 
' Syuds are land owners and extensive 
•n and say tbey oame itcua Arabia and 
iboat 700 years ago. 

a waa the Arab tribe to which Maho- 
aagidb Tbcgr hafo in flind many tribal 
tbey am eutif atoii, kaii and soribes 
pnally came from Syria, Iran and Irak, 
n descent from AH, Abas, Abubakar, 
id Usman styling themselves Alvi from 
nit from Abaa, 8idiki from Ababakar, 
frwi17Btr» Umanl firom Uaman. 

A-9beti!bea who bate eonte fromBeln- 
tre known in Sind by the general term 
• Tbe Bhind tribe is in Sind the head of 
from that region, nnd from them have 
idjQtbn tiibea. Tbe Talpur, howerer, be- 



came mlert in Sind nnd tbe Bbiad remained 
their depandanta. The Belooah are genanily 

said to nave come wiginally from Aleppo in 
Syria, tbey have, however, all the characteristics 
of Arabs, sharp, well defined features and well 
built limbs. Many of their Sind divisional 
appeUatlone merely denote familiea or deioend* 
euts of men of lanown whoae namea the fami- 
lies bear. There are 28 tribal names in the 
Kurachi district and GO in that of Hyderabad. 
On tbe upper Sind frontier, likewise, the Beloooh 
retain tbe ebaracteriatioi of Arabs, alike in 
featurea and eoatoma. They have sharp veU 
defined features, are very spare but have well 
built bodies and limbs. They are averse to 
regular labour and restless, but they will under^ 
go the most wonderful fatigue for the purpose 
of stealiBg n eamel or bu^lcN^. All their tradi- 
tions point to Syria aa their original aite and 
the date of their advent as about 1,200 years 
ago. Amongst themselves, the Khind rank first 
in importance, then the Loshari, Jutooi ; Dhum- 
ki, Jukrani, Munri, BoogtL The Bmbni bato- 
moetly reiMided in tbo mountaine of Beleo- 
chistaa. Graeral Merewether says that their 
traditions are less clear than those of the Be- 
looch, but that they also came from the west 
entering Beloochistan from Kirman by Mekran. 

KurrumaUe. — These have descended from tbe 
Belooch race but have aiAdividad into S9 
tribea : ... 

i(tf«tt4fee, a'trfbei^lfallni. 
Mogul, a tiibe from P«aiiw 
T<tontk or Toork, do db Khorann. 
4fgkm do dp do 

^rjrA(mft.—-Tbla tribe emae to Siod in tlm- 

time of theSumma dynasty which they overthrew 
jind succeeded about A. H. 927 arid ruled for 
.35 venro, bein^ in their turn overthrown by the 
lurkhani in A. H. 962. The Turkhani came 
to Sind about that year and wan in power ikom 
A U. 96Sto A. U.lOtl. 

Foreign frito.— Of the foreign tribes are 
descendants of Haroon, Mukrani, Loodee (now 
known ai Loodia) Habshi, Bidi, and Jungiani. 

Summa claim to be descendents of Sara, son 
of Noah. They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are auppoaed to be the original occupants. 
They WO in pom na mlera 6om A. li. 75S 
to A. H. 9%7, when they were overthiown by 
the Azf^oni* Their sab-divisions are very 
numerous, nearly two hundred. The chief seem 
to be* the Summa, with the sections Sumaja, 
Dera-bumani, LoondSnmma, Jooni-Snmma,Oto* 
Siunme, Sahab-Snmma, Babad^Summa, 8be« 
khab-Summa and Sind*8nnuna. As they are 
regarded as the orginal occupants of tbe country, 
their tribal namee may suggest to ethaologisla 
the xegioQs wheace they came. 
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AgfM. 

Amr>. 

Babra . 
IBeeya, 

Bttda. 

Budio. 

Buttee 

Chars boo. 

CheUaria. 

OhagHk 

Coor. 

Disdiir. 

DooDgua. 

Haiaua. 
Ballft. 

Hingoja 
Hingon. 



JaMpawM. 
Jaraja. 
JasUigorab* 
JokU. 

Jatt. 

Kaka. 

Kakajah. 

Kidri-pota. 

Koraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

iLooklMk 

Lound. 

Lukkha* 

Mindn. 

MoMsra. 

Mubur. 

Muaabfft. 

\funap7a> 

Muugra. 



KaKM. 

Nalua. 

NarA. 

NoUa. 

Notiar. 
Namria 



OodtMhidgo- D«m-«iim- 



^hora. 

-iuoltaaote. 
Suotia. 

Siimraa. 
iumaji 



ra. 
Oodbaja. 
Uo-lhi. 
Oodbar. 
Oonur. 
Outtur. 
Pbool. 
Phooloabia. 
Potor. 
Pullee. 
Puria. 
Rah tor. 
Ramabey. 
Bandbheer. 



mam. 

Loood-Sum- 

ma. 
Joona-Sum- 

uia. 
OtoSamma. 
Sabd sum ma 
Saheb sum- 
ma. 

Shekhab- 
Samma. 
SindSumma. 
Takhra. 
Varriak. 
Vttkttd. 



Tb« Saomta m» eaterad Bind aboat A. H. 
446» and baoaiiio tbo. ralen of Sind in A. U. 
609, from which year they coatiaued io power 
till A.. H. 751, wliea they were overthrown 
by the Samma. The name was originally pro- 
nounoed Saourn. The tribaa in tka Knraehee 
dittriol aia the Kameerpota ; Meelopota, 
Bndaepota and the Noruo^pota. la the 
Hyderabad District tha Soomia aia cnltivaiors 
and oil maDufacturers. 

Miscellaneous Tribes, of Sind, profeasiog 
mahomedaniam are aa under. 

Kakhooaa 
Solangaa 



Awaa 
Chttiraa 
Guda 
Xhowa|a 



Mamim khowaja 
Memoa Sayata 
MaehM 
Moehee 



The Memon or Mehman mahoroedans are cuJti- 
vatora, Bhop*kaeper«» artiuoa, &o. They are be- 
liefed to be oonferta from kindtttsm and are 
distributed through tka Kuraohee distriot, tak- 
iajif their tribal names as given below, princi- 
pally from their orisdnal place of abode. The 
Khwaja are of the shiah aeci and call tkein- 
aalvea foUowera of Kkvija SoUoim, Farisi. 
Tkeir tribal 

Akhoond 
Baadroo 
Hadoknfe 

Xatiyar 
£bebiaua 



Khwaja 
Kuaaabi 
Looti 

Mirzapori 

Patuli 



Poggir 

Quaai 

Boika 



Gohi, formerly slaves, principally from Africa, 
are tiie Sidi, Uabahi, Khaskcli, iSiudi and 
SeuiKbnr. 

Tradetmen, the BaSa, Ldb'ir, Wadha or 
Bakhan, Dliobi, Pinjarn ; Kalri, Khori, Mochi, 
Sutiara, Thatiiara, Muhana, Baleahati, and 

Maclii. 

There are, besides, in the Hyderabad district 
78 raeet of ndtoellaneona origin. 

Jkidt, in the upper 8iiid frontier* eoaTerta 
to alMioaBedanianti tlwy arc a vandadng laoe^ 
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tribes. They are sqaaier aid itouter in tWiT 
baild, and have broader features than the B«- 

looch, they are camei-breadfirs and dealers. 

Hindoos. — In Lower Sind, in tlie Kuricii 
coUectorate, are brahioim from the Kokuo, 
and ICahratta eonntiy, Ouierat and Na^&r. 
There are also, however, Gour brabDuna, tkt 
Sarsat or Siiuli and the Pokama from Jeyiui 
mir. lu the Hyderabad district, they ire et«i 
from more distaul countries, from the Dekluit 
Telinieana, Dra?ida, the Carnatie, nil KsaHf. 

Khatri or kshalri occur both ia Ujdciibad 
and KuFBAbee, 

KM,— Ortheaa an eofeial tiiba^ HMqlr 

embraciug all who engage in traffic lod bisk* 
ing. In Kurachee are the Amil, Godi, Kuoo- 
ga, Mah^jan, Merani and Wanhia ; and in Hv- 
derabad also the Lihaoa, Maitia, BuOcf", 
Vanjabi. Mehi8icfi.Ooea«ar«Snhwaai,KWii. 
and Bhahdadpuri* 

Sudra ffindooi, wtt the Bagoi ; 
JevBulmiri ; Khutti ; Kulal, Kurmi, Lobr, 
Mochi, Ode, Sochi, Sonera, SooUr, lim- 
bonlee* 

TSirS 4md PASKAB dietrieli ii« vof- 
ed almost equally by wahomedani and 

sab'divided into classes. They generallt o'ti 
mixed language called Dati, composed of S c^i. 
Marwari, and Giizerati though Gvuceiati ^ 
use in aome parte €t tha diatiiet. Tkf 
natnrallj inactive and in manners 
reaemble the Gutchi. They are chicfl/owH 
in cattle breeding and as graziers, far 
ihey evince a greater preference than f« HP' 
cultural pursuits. The mahomedan O^jJ* 
Beloocbit Brahooi, Jhat a&d SuBiai. 1» 
hindooe are brahmins, S j la. There also tvestr 
five commercial triluu, five outcast rao«, '"^ 
Mengwar, Uheel, Colee, Bala-Sabi and Sliit 
and thirteen miaoellaneous tribes Shdkki 
mon, Memm, Kumhmni^ Oudda, BqWi 
hana, Jokiah, Doafair, Koliah, Auuuda ' 
Mahur Hakra. 

KUTCH or CUTCff IS a province on 
northwest of the peninsula of India bordcrai 
the Ruiin. Its chief ia styled Bao. iia ea{ 
Bhooj ; on the noith an Pawar and 
Kania extenda along the ooaat cjntaiiiiBf 
sea port^towns of Mandavie, Munnia and T 
the port to Aojar. Waghair, to the east, « 
taina bbahpur Ardaair. To the west, are 
rah aad Uhiaasa in vhiak an the ti«i*; 
Bihar, Naraa, Lakpat Bandar, to 1^ 
habitants of Kuteb are given to pR^^ 
habits. The Kiimbi or cuUit'ators i« 
numerous, Charon and Bard (Bbat) iK 
merotts. The Jhallaare B^puuedf 
orgitt, and' then are tribai d 
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Ahir, and BiUflifi. The BbaUs tfft of 8Ul(1im 

trious mechanics, ami are fouud in *U tliB ports 
of Arabia Hnd Western India. 

JCaba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 

The Kkosa are a marauding tribe on thn Tlml 
desert between HiiidustHU mid Siud.— JlTrj. JS^ 

Kofjd's Lttters. H'iUoiis Glossary. 

GUZERAT'w bounded on the aontb and west 
by the )iulf of Cam buy. the Arabinn &ea, tlie 
gulf of Koieb, and tbe.BoDii of Kvteb. On the 
N. 8 , long lansea of Iilffged bnld moantaiits, 
throwing oiit spurs and cohered wiih forests and 
brokeu only by the debouchures of mighty 
nrera, separate itfromMarwaT, Meywar, Mslwa, 
Khnodoiah aod tboiMi of India. Tho penin- 
tdk of Kattywar on the south-west, formerly 
nJled Saurashtra or Soreth, has a fringe of 
hdis along the coast, but is for the most part 
gracefully uudulatiug and abounds iu good 
walor and pasturage. Oaferat^ with ao ai- 
Itnsive sea board, a fertile soil, and- in a centrnl 
and naturally well defended position, has had 
from the earliest times a distiuct and 8<'lf as- 
serting nationality which has survived to the 
preaeaft dav thwragh a nuHitude of dynaatie 
ric— ■ It has been repeatedly invaded, from 
the sea, from the north, along the lime of the 
loduii, throujih the desert of the Kunn, across 
the desert from Mooitan, through Malwa, and 
from Maharaabtra in tiM aoutb, by the aborigi- 
nal Bhil and Koli, the various Bajpoot races, 
and by the Baclrian kings, Deractrius and Me- 
nandar ; and mahomedans of Arab, Motchul and 
A%haa descent, the Mahratta, the Portuguese, 
tlM INiiok and the British hsffo all left their 
deseendants in the province. At the time that 
tile Chowrii dynasty were estalilished under Vun 
Raj, large tracts of Guzerat were occupied by 
aboriginal tribes. The aborigiual Bhil and Koli 
still oeeufiy the ibnata and moaatains^ but in 
the open cuuntry they bafo blended with or been 
displaced by successve waves of immigration, 
anaonifst which the fair haired Katbi still shows 
kis Scythic origin and the Kajput races retsin 
their laods undbr Britiab politioal tnprenafly. 
About the beginning of tho Obriatian • era, the 
Bin ha, or Sah dynasty, rose to power and lasted 
until about A. 1). 250 They are b« liev«d to 
have been of Parthian descent and to have wor- 
shipped the aon which ia a conapieiMnis eleinent 
OB (boir coins. Sehore was their capital. Their 
SWmV extended southwards tn Sattant aiul Kola- 
poor, and comprehended most of what is now 
the pieHuieucy of Bombay, they are also sup- 
poeed to havo anbdnad lisnlca, and civan it tba 
Mflsie of Siohalndwipa which has been modified 
into Ccvlon.and to hnve pHrried their arms into 
the Archipelago. Ahont A. D. '250y the Sah 
wcxc subdued by the Ciupt^, who invaded Guze- 



rat, after subduing the Indo*Scythian dynasty 
of oantinlaBd northern Inditfi In 'Aeir ttara,' 

about A*D* Sl9. they were displaced by a 
native race who ruled from Balabhi or Vulubhee 
at the foot of the bills of Chamardee. This 
dynasty lasted till about the middle of the 
sevootb century when it ■ waa overwhelmed by 
invaders of Sassanian origin. Before their fall, 
the authority of the Balabhi nilers had been ex- 
tended through Guzerat and Kutch, and thenr 
rule had been magnificent, 'lite mooarehs 
wen of the bfaminieal faith, and worshippers of 
Siva, hut OBO of them in the 5th century named 
Silndityn was converted to the jain sect. Be- 
tween the jain and the brahminical hindu, there 
has been in Guzerat a spirit of emulation from 
tba moat anoiaot tinea. Jalna do not rotere 
Sakya Muni, but reverence twenty-four Bnd- 
dhas styled Teerthunkar, who have attained an* 
nihilation. The last Teerthunkar was Mahavira 
who died B. C 600. The jsins have maintained 
tbor gfOMid in Ooierat and in parts of Mysore 
and followers of their creed hold in their hands a 
large part of the wealth and trade of India. 
Their temples are magnificent, the most ancient 
of them are at Girnar, the most exqui»ite on 
monnt ' Aboo^ tbo most tatanaive and atiU- 
flourishing at Shutroonjye near Palitana. The 
last mentioned were beautified and restored by 
Siladitya and it is the most ancient, and most ■ 
sacred of the jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost ' 
every Indian city hsa eontribn'tod to ita* ad- 
vaoaemnot. Tba worsh i p of the s«n oontin ues 
at Somnath and Krishna is worshipped at 
Dwarka in Kattywar ; Siva, the Chiun of the 
prophet Amos (Ch. 5.), is extensively wor- 
shipped in tba fM of the lingvm-^bo pbaHua 
and priapus of tht^ Greeks and Romans. 

After the fall of the Balabhi dynasty in the 
sevt^nih century a period of anarchy seems to * 
have followed. The Chowra clan bad long 
ruled at Daohnnder on the coast, not far fiom 
Somnath, but they aeom to have been driven 
thenee by Arab fleets, on to the bor<lers of the 
Kunn. The Solunkee or Chalookia clan, the 
greatest of the rajputs, subsequenty endea. 
voofod to obtain posseaai6a bni inally were 
expelled by the Chowra radoin- A. D. 746 and 
Vun Raj of the Chowra was established. Ho 
built Anhihvara. In A. D. 943 llie Chowra 
were superseded by Moolraj of the Solunki who 
in A. D. i»97 abdicated in fav^nr of hie son. • 
Between A. D. lOOl and A. D. 1024 Mahom- 
ed of Ghazni had made many invasions of India, 
In 1024, he silently crossed the desert fromMool- 
tan, captured Ajmir, skirted Mount A boo and 
surprised Anhilwara, and after serere fighting ho 
look Somnath, the idola of which in the temple 
of Someshwnr be destroyed and phindered, and 
he retreated by way of Mooltan, followed and 
severely haraeseil by Bhecm Deo. Bheem Deo, 
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abdicated in A. D. 1072^ in favour of his son, 
but from the invasion by Mahmood in the 
early part of the 11th century, up to the mid- 
dle of the 1 8th century, mahoinedans of Af* 
ghau, Hindoo and Mo^hul descent made inces- 
sant efforts to occupy Guzerat. 

Between 1174 and 1179, Shahab-ud-din ad- 
vanced 00 Guzerat but he was met on the fron- 
tier and driven baclc with loss into the deserts 
of Sindh. In 1 Ajmir, Kauouj and Benares 
fell in rapid succession to Kutab*ud-din who 
invaded and plundered Guzerat. The Wa- 
^hela dynasty however ruled in the 12th and 
lath Celitury, but in A. D. 1297, Alif Khan, 
brother of king Ala>ud-din, suddenly appeared 
wiih a large force, defeated Kurun of the Wa- 
ghela race, took Anhilwara, sacked Cambay, 
destroyed Sidhpoor and Somnath. Kurun's 
queen, Cowla Devi, was taken to the emperors 
harem, and his daughter was subsequently cap- 
tured and given to the emperor's son. From this 
time till the close of the 1 4lh century, the 
roahomedHn efforts to subdue Guterat were 
continuous, but the first who obtained a hold 
was Mazafar, a CO averted hindu. In 1411, Ahmed 
shah, itrandson of Moozaffar shah, changed the 
seat of Government from Anbalwara to Kurana- 
wati on the left bank of the Saburmuttee and 
named the new capital Ahmedabad. It was 
built from the materials of Anhalwara, Chan- 
drawati, also from the sandstones of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Dbrangadra and the marbles of the 
Ajmir district. Thus Anhalwara fell. It had 
been to the west of India what Venice was 
to Europe, an entrepot of the products of both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Ahmedabad has been the capital of Guzerat 
since A. D. 1411. It ranks next to Bombay in 
size and importance among the towns of west- 
ern India. It is built on the left bank of the 
8aburmuttee river. It was visited by MandeU 
sloe in A. D. 1638, and he relates that " there is 
scarce any nation of the world or any commodity 
in Asia, but may be seen in this city." About 
the bi^gioning of the 18th century, the Mah- 
rattas occupied Guzerat, and in A. D. 1755, 
the mabomedan power was finally extinguished. 
The Portuguese etill hold Diu and Damaun, 
but the race that is now supreme is the British. 
In A. D. 1612, they established a factory in 
Guzerat ; Surat and Broach fell into their hands; 
ill A. D. 1780 their army took Ahmedabad, in 
1802 they took Knree, and in 1818, they be- 
came the paramount power. Ahmedabad and 
most of the sea board of the Gulf of Gambay 
is British territory ; a tract of about equal ex* 
tent is held by the mahratta state of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda, but the great bulk of the pro- 
vince continues in the hands of its original pos- 
sessors, styled talookdars, subject to paying a 
trilling tribute. The images of Siva and Paris- 
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nath have been restored ; the jaini eontine 
powerful, Krishna and the sun are objecu o( 
worsbip, the mabomedans are labourers, iiti* 
zans and musicians. The aboriginal noeara 
police, and the jain and hindu merchanti rale 
the market of Bombay ; under liberal patronagt, 
education is fast spreading through the liod 
and the educated Guzeratee promises to be a 
sireat means of inspiring spiritual life among 
the races in India following brahminiim.— 
(Architectures of Ahmedabad, London 1866 J 

Broach, Bulsar, Perim, Surat, CambaT.Gop. 
nath and Gundevee till recently were lb« {;re»t 
shipping places for the products of upper ladii 
for cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, grain, dotk 
and horses. 

The Gaekwar family, sprung inl7W,ffO«i 
Dammaji Gaekwar, Shamsber Bahadur, an offi- 
cer under Khandi Elao Holkar, and hisdewftnl' 
ants ruled till the treaty with the BritiiiiGor- 
ernment in ISOi, 

Tiie territories of the Gaekwar have in «• 
of 4,399 square miles, with a populaiioo o( 
1,710 404 and an annual revenue of £600,00y. 
— Thomaa Triiuep'a Jntiquities, p. 286 od 
287.) 

Kattyawar may be arranged into ten diatridi 
viz : five northern, Jhalawar, Muchu-Kanta. 
Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil ; and fiveioa- 
tbern, viz. Soreth, Babriawar, Sarsreya, Gokel- 
war, and Kattyawar proper. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is foUo' 
almost inaccessible fastnesases, which for afs 
have given shelter to outlaws and robberi. 1" 
A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wiflfk, 
fell before an in-road from the north of a «*« 
whom Mount Stuart Elphinstone supposes to 
have been Persians under No wsherwan tbef(Te»l» 
supposed by Colonel Tod, to have been Scylki*"** 
and by another authority, to have been hi> 
Bactrihus. In A, D. 1024, it wss overrun br 
Mahmood of Ghazni whose army consisted of 
the flower of Turkistan. and Soioanath in Deo 
Fatten then fell before him. The mahooedaia 
from the north long held a feeble away. The 
district of Diu is Portuguese, and thoush tb* 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulen of 
Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues in tbeu 
power. The mabomedans who had only «tiK^ 
a partial authority over the rnjpots of Kaltii* 
war, were succeeded by the Pesbwa and Gaek- 
war in 1755, who could only collect the re- 
venue by means of troops, in Mulk gin * 
circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alcxindtf 
Walker the Resident at the Galkwar's coor', 
was able to arrange for payment to the 
war from the raj put chiefs, of a certain fiiw 
sum asauzarainty. When the Peshwa wss ore^ 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded 
power in the chief control : The tributary 
axe called talukdais, of whom that tn ^ 
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■ad mdk of wkooi potteMOS tidusiftt juris- 
diction in bit own districts, only iheOnssia 
and Mul Gni8«ia bein? nllowed to HtiKSte with 
tb«ir ruling chiefs. These are sprung either 
from oadcti the niKng tribe or fram pro- 
of laiidt which they had oiif^ally 
and DOW defend with all tbe pr»> 
▼erbial tenacity of the rajpnt, who freely ffives 
and takes life for acres. The principal 
talukdort ut their Uighneaiei Him nawab 
of JHoagarb,— tiM Jam of Navaneiigar, and 
tbe Rawal of Bhownaggar, the Kana of Pore- 
bander, the lUj of Drangdra and the Thakur 
of MurrL JunagNrh, the most important, is 
bdd by • descendant of Sbecr Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortoao who seised it in Iho gewral 
anarchy wbiek pneeded the aubfenmi of Che 
Mofrhuh. 

The Jam of Navanafrgar is the head of the 
Xattymvar branch of the great dass of Jhanja 
ngfmta whaeb surged hito the eonnlry firom 
Siudh about the middle of the 15 th century, 
and another sten of vhiohti repweeoted by the 
£ao of Cutch. 

The Bawal of Bhownuggar it ai the head of 
the Gohil rajpnts, a laeo driven in from liar- 
war by the Hathor in A. D. 1,200. He is des- 
cended from Mokheraju, a sea rover, who in 
the 1 4th century occupied Perim island at the 
asouth of the Qulf of Cambay and whose shade 
ia to the preaent day propitiated by the paesing 
Aoriner. IhopeeplaMtt deeply twgiged in 
eotomerce. 

The Raoa of Forebunder, styled Puncheris, 
lepfeaenis the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 
ncaa still extant in the peniooQla. In the 
days of Mahmud all the west and north of 
Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa rajputs, but 
the foray's of tbe Jbala and Jbareja have con- 
fined them to their present disLricty the shagxy 
noite of hilla ealled Buida. 

The Jbala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra, as their chief, are supposed lo have 
aprung from an oiftfbooi of Amniivtira, on th« 
extinction of whidi dynasty they obtained large 
territorial aggrandisement. 

In the Jhalawar district, the property stoko, 
or tbe thief, must be pro<luced, and the pag^i 
who trace the pag or foot-prints, are there the 
most famous. 

Tke Thiknr of Murri fa a Jharijt and was 
tbe first in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 

Sidi Negroes. — The fortified port of Jaffera- 
bad or Muzufferabad is held by the descendant 
of an African rover, the Sidi of Janjirs. 

The iftona of MaMiaki Moeha-Kanta e!l the 
banks of the Muchu river, are the real masters of 
Mullia. They have a Thakur, bnt own allegiance 
only to their own Chowhattia or beads of tribes. 
They are tarbulent, take seiTice as soldiers in 



the ne lghh m w hood, rod k erefy bowriaiy tght 

a Miana or two is killed. 

The climate is equable and temperate and the 
coast is balmy with tbe wet breath of ocean 
bneaaa UMriag • fnsb from the aonthpole.— 
iO^ Me9. iVSa. M0» Ihe. 1860.) 

Smanalht Fattun Somanath or Somnnth 

Puttun, or Deo Pultun, is a town with a temple 
of ^reat sanctity in the south or Guzerat; its 
gates were carried away by Mnhmud of Ghuz- 
ni, in 1024, and brought back from Afitlianis- 
tan in 184S by tlie British troops. Somanath 
or Someswara, is a name of the type of Siva, 
This idol is rehted lo have been br ught to 
India from the kaaba, on the advent of Maho- 
med. Brahmiaical records, however, refer it to 
the time of Kriahna. Tbe Somanath idol, in 
fact, Was one of the twelve great lingums then 
set up in various parts of India, several of 
which were destroyed by the early mahomedan 
conquerors. It seems established that the wor* 
ship of Siva, xsndtr this type prevailed thron^h* 
out India at least as early as the 5th or 6th 
century. The temple ptood in the country of 
Soreth; a province of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
which is now more generally known under tha 
name of Katty war ; and wuoh ia edebrated ia 
the Fbranas for containing Uto Ineatimable 
blessings. Pirst, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Snmnautli , and fifth, Dwaraka. Among tbe 
many plaoea in 'Soreth that are held aaered by 
the Hindoos, Somnath or Soransth Pattan^ aa 
it more generally termed, has always been one 
of the most remarkable. It stands one or two 
miles from the sea, at the junction of three 
rivers, the Horns, Kopula, and Serantty, at a 
distance of three miles to the east of the poit 
of Belawul. The idol itself, Somnhlh, is 
one of the twelve symbols of Mabadeo or Siva, 
which are said to have deacended from heaven 
to the earth. Tlite holy image was, aeeordinc 
to mNhomedan au.thors destroved by Mnhmud, 
and in late years Ahela Bhaee, the widow 
of a prince of the Mahratta family of IIol- 
kar, erected a new temple on the exact site 
of thai which was' demolished, A symbol of 
Mahadeo has been placed in this temple, which 
is deemed peculiarly propitious to those who 
desire offspring. Not far from this, the hindoo 
pilgrim is shown a solitary peepul-tree on the 
baM of fUM Sertotfy river, which ha ia aasored 
stsnds on the exact spot where- shree Krishen 
received the mottal wourid from an antow that 
terminated his incarnation. 

Mahmud left Gbazni, on his expedition 
against it, in September A. D. 10S4 ; his nn* 
roerous army was' accompanied by crowds of 
volunteers, the flower of the south of 'furkistan. 
Ajmir snd Anhilwara fell before him. AdvHii- 
cing against Somoatbi for two days, his most 
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devoted followers w«r» Men headlong baekligr | ' My Brothers sod mf Iri ii hi — I W 

the ▼alour of the rajpoots, fighting for hearili -em relied with confidence upon your ittjck- 



and altnr. On the third dny, Mdhroud led a 
furious chartre in person, five thousand hindooa 
lay deaJ and tho day vaa won. When he^ «i- 
tend tlie sUrioA of Sooi-Iswm he beheld a 
superb edifice of hewn atone, its lofty roof sup- 
ported by pillrtrg curiously carved and s»:t wiih 
precious stones. In ihe adylura, to which no 
external light peueirate<l ami which was illu- 
ninated only by a lamp suspended from the ! eBihiieiaani Ihe high 
oentie by a golden ehaiOi appeared the symbol ^ heroie armiy, reieetiag alHw 
of Som-lsnrara, a stone cylinder which rose 
nine feetin heiirht above the floor of the temple 
and penetrated six feet below it. Two frajs- 
ments of this object of idoiatrona worship were 
at the kings order, taken oiF, that one night be 
thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and the other at th« court gate of his own 
palace of fihazni. Olht-r fragments were reser- 
ved to ifrace thr holy cities of Mecca and Med'i- 
na. While Mahmttd was thns employed a 
orowd of brabmans offered an enormous ran- 
som if the king Would desist front! further muti- 
lation : — Mnhirud hesi'ated : but after a mo- 
ments pause, he exclaimed that be would be 
known by posterity not as the idol asUer but at 
the deatroyer The work of deatraetioii then 
continued and was rt wnrdfd by the ditooveiyin 
the vaults helow the adytum of untold treasures. 
Thus fell Somanah. lis u«tes Were takt-n to 
the mosque of Ghnzni from which they were 
removed when the Brittah troops ictnrued 
from the occupation of the. oouotrjr in 1842. 
On this occasion, Lord Ellenbrough issued the 
following notice in the form of a proclamatiou 
from the Governor General to idl the prioees 
and ehieft, and peoples of India. 

" My brothers and ny friends.— Oor vie- 
torions army liears the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of sultan Mahmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

The insult of 800 years is at laat afenged. 
The gates of the temple of Sotwanth, ao long 
the memorial of your hnmOiation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory — 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nationa beyond the Indus. 

To yott, prineae and ehiefa of Sirhiod, of 
Bqwarra. of Malwa, and Gnierat, I ahnll 
commit this glorious'tropby of successful war. 

** Xou will^ yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit the gates of saodal wood through 
your' reapeetive tenitoriea, to the restored 
temple of Somnanth. 

The ekiebof Sirhind skill be informed 
at wlint time our victorious army will first 
deliver the ^ates of the temple into their jruar- 
dianahip, at tlie foot of the bridj^e of the 
Sntlq. I 
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meflt to the British (iovemmcnt. You we 
how worthy it proves itself of your love, vbea, 
r^rding your hononr aa ita ewa« it tiMk 
the power of it» arma to reston to ysa ik 
gales of the temple of Somnauth, so longthi 
mcmnriHl of >our subjection tn the Af;;ban«. | 
" For myself, identified with you in inUrwl 
aud in feeling, 1 regard with all your o«a 

eftha^ 
immortal hosff 

upon my native and upon my adopted coontrr. 

*' To preserve and to improve the h?pD» 
union of our two countriea, neoeasary as ii is 
to the welfare of both, is the ooDStrat otqeij 
of my UMghla. Upon that nnisndepiaditli 
security of every ally, as well aa of evert sub- 
ject, of tlie British Government, from t!j« 
miseries whereby, in former times, hdu^a 
afflicted ; through that nlone has our snaj bov> 
wnfsd its trinnpbaai atandaidi owrlhinim 
of Ghuznee, and planted IkeBipontbBill 
Hissar of Cabul. 

" May that good Providence, which I 
hitherto so manifestly protected roc, ml 
lend to roe ita favonr, that I may so 
power now intraatad to wuy handi* astoii^ 
vance your prosperiry and arclire yosr iMpj 
piness, by placing the union of our twoc^fu*' 
tries upon foundations which mnv render i 
eternal." " KLLENBOROUGU." ' 

But the gates never reMched their dfliiM*> 
tion. Public opinion stopped them CS4M i 
Of the firagmeotb of the lingura whick tot ; 
conveyed to Ohusnt and placed at the riooroC 
the ^real mosque, one portion brought l^^k 
bv the Biitish Army soldiers, after theAff:^** 
war, in 1842 was offered to the tcrojle Iflf 
Lord ElleflboTough but waa noi acoapttd. _| 
When Somnath temple, waa pIuadMel«|| 
Mahmood in A. D. 10":"4, Bhrem d.-o, irs* nil- 
\n^.—Ai. Jl. 1843. Vol. W.p. K,7. 
Totcnsend's On tram and J/aveliKi's, p- 
Prinsep, p. 284, noU to Maicolmi Eutory cf 
Portia, Vol, /• eA. £r. 

Jfumo.— Amongst the tribee of Kattjw* 
are the Miana of Mallia in Muchakaata on 

banks of the Muchu river, the real mssterj 
Mallia. They have a thakur but own allrgi^ 
only to their own chawhaltia or hesdaof to 
They are turbulent, take ieiriea aa soWlB 
the neighboorhood tad in every boonds^W 
a Miana or two la lolled. 

Wagh&r^ — Okhammdal, a sterile joogl/t^ 
in the extreme west of the peninsula. 
about 13,U00 inhabitiints. Ihe^e »R * 
Wagher. Their oidy imporUnt places »« 
holy hindu site ol Dwsraka on the emt 
and Beyl, a small ialiod nlbw aibs (el» 
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MiMMi OttnMBdel, 88 also Umre)rli in Kat- 
^mr proper and Korinar in loQth Kattyawar, 
iesoder the direct rule of the Gaekwar, and 
ntteAliatia of Kattyawar. I hrice,~iiil808, 
MM^aid October 1869, they repuM BritMi 
Mfib ndiak Ingtli im IMO, wue leniiBgly 
iiif«nirf or rarvMidtradL On a fonner oeoa- 
ioB, the rapidity and leverity of the venp^eanoe, 
I the esealide of the strong-hoid of the Wag- 
« piiatca of 0waraka by the Britiah force un- 
IvttoBoB. ColoMl Liaoth 8tn]ii|i^ 
iiirria the ehief of the B«M«il of B^t to 
K for terms, and he agreed to surrender Be yt, 
Dd to live at Aramra oo a stipend furnished by 
iMxeraui, the Gaekwar. These Wagher of 
^mfa^ who with the Badhail of Arainra, 
n loBf^ the terror of theae mn, are • 
ooa branch of the Jhareja family of Bme|> 
'f of whom called Abra, with the cognomen 
moocbwal or the wickered, from a tremen- 
wpair of theae adjuncts to the face, came 
■ Cetflli ia tltt tine of Bmna Sowab. in 
hoie fimlly he inlemiarried, and from whom 
> beld in charge the tha'na, or garrison of 
ecajtic of Goomtce, or Dwaraka. His son 
^ offspring by a woman of impure caste, 
idtbqr aiaumea the name of Wagair, with 
• Mietiraofleeor Mantk, or gem. Vhe 
It four chieftains of this race were Mahap> 
tnik, Sadool Manik, Snroeah-Manik and 
oloo-Hanik, who with all bis kin and mot- 
' eoDpany of Wagair, Badhail, Arab. &c, 
V a desperate defimee, wae ihiB hi the 
>B. or attempted letnal. 
fknmghoat tbe tea-ooast of Sanraahtra, at 
in and Mandavie, are seamen who call them- 
^ hiodua, but who keep entirely distinct 
ft aU other eUaaea. Some of tbemelaima 
<«t ftoB tbe narinen of the AiaUaa bona, 

liliaeebnidM, 

R»%«eM.— The district of Diu ia Portu- 

The town has been repeatedly besieged 
ralers of Guzernt and the Dekhan, but it 
tinues in tbe power of the Portuguese. 

Jetwa, — The Bana of Purebunder, styled 
icheria, represents the Jetw^, one of the 
riiMinit roeea atill citant m the penioaola. 
tbedaya of Mahroud, all the west and l ortli 
Cattyawar belonged to the Jetwa rajputs but 
foreys of the Jhala and Jhareja have confin- 
hem to their present district, the shaggy 
re of hills called Burda. 

'Jwe^, — The Jhareja are a rigput race in 
Mat and Gatob wilJi a braeeh in Kattya- 
. ThetiBMeof BejpolaMbave apolitical 
em similar to tbe feudal practice of Europe, 
the demise of a chief, the members of his f«- 
r would be entitled lo a certain appanage of 
and evefy (iistziot ao ai 



wovldebnatiltittfo diifiBet prMpalily subject 
to a aimilar aubdifision at the decease of eaeb 
subseqnent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective- 
ly termed the Bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jharejba of Gnserat, wett till lately addicted 
to fMe infimtioide. In 1818,, Captain 
McMurdo estimated the memben of Jhartjbir 
in Cnteh at about 12,0U0 persons of whom 
only about 30 were women. The Jharrjha 
killed their daughters to avoid paying for them 
bcofy -marriage portkma. Tim Aarijfha of 
Cutch are stated by Mrs. EI wood to be a bramdt 
of the Sindh Summa stock, of Arabian extrac- 
tion, descended from a child of a mahomedan 
zamindar by a daughter of a petty chief in> 
Cuteh, whoae deacendenia iOttlad in POwdr and 
Pateham. They marry danftbtemof tbelhalia^* 
Wage!, 8odha and Qobii ngputa. 

jkathi. — The Kalhi of Kaltyawar proper 
immigrated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are aupposed to bo of Scythian 
orifiiiw Thair religion la a biodniam, mixed 
with a sun worship. While the rajputs have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by- 
equal division. They are innately turbulent and,, 
of all the tribes, have ever f^ivtn tbe greatest 
trooblc^. Several people or bnnebea of fhei 
aame people are known by this name. At 
preaeBtt the peninsula <tf Guserat is divided into 
numerous chieftainships, and although the 
Kathi hold but a small portion, yet % some 
conventional process, this Indo-Getie tribe baa 
given its naaia to the eatne peoinaolb^jBnd Kat- 
tyawar baa ebmpletaly Mipeiaeded Sauraahtra. 
There was, however, an intermediate term used 
to designate it (hefove the irruption of the 
Katti) a term familiar to the author of Alma- 
gestum, as welt as to tte Mndn geographers, 
and this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, 
whence the Larica or Larice of the Greeks. Col. 
Tod tells us that the Katti, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those roand 
them but blue eyes are met with MBOBg^ 
them, iedieativo of their northern ongia* 
{TravelSf p. 2 05.) Another writer iella us that 
the Jun and Kathi, are tall, comely and long 
haired races, who have vast herds of oamels 
and blaek cattle, from wbieb the towna are 
fandahed wilb fhee or elariled butter* and tho 
people thomealiee .provided with libations of 

milk. Amongst the various brandies of this 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Co^ 
man-Cathi. Abulgaai describes a famona tribe 
in jQiaRim, tho anaicat Gbonamia, eaUod 
Gemaai, tbe remains of whieb were expelled hf 
Ghengia XJian : and the royal author adds, 
Urgens was not always the capital : and 
Abulia tells ua Cath, also spelt Kaht^in 
41 ° 45' N. let. was formerly the metropolis.'? 
KM fffinity ite w beivem thi 
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people of Cat'hay, it were vain to ask : it is 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from 
the Five Rivera, and to observe that the name 
of their firet eattlainaDt in Kattjawar, wa» 
Cat' h kot, from wbioh, as atatedi tbey were 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repeat 
couplets describing their migration from Mool- 
tan and tempoiaiy aetclatnant in the iraeU 
called Pawin, north of the Bunn and of Megom 
Bao their leader conducting the first Cat*hi 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra ei^ht 
hundred years ago ; and so predominant was 
their power that it changed the ancient name 
of the paniniublo Kftt'hi-«ar«— Tod'a SVvasIf, 
1^40^7. 

J(asiK.-~-Moant Aboo, in Jain ailiBatioD, ia 
the holiest spot on earth, Dilwarra according to 
tradition has been famous from a remote an- 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have exist- 
ed thereto which, sinea A. D. 1034, pilgrims ea- 
aortadt bat all traces of them hafo diiappaarad i 
on their traditional site, however, at Dilwarra, 
Bimul Sab, a rich jain merchant, and others, 
erected the celebrated jain temples which are 
BOW there. 

Zoke, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. The 
name ia probably a corruption of the hindi 
word Logt people. It ia aoppoeed that the 
Bhil race were the aborigines of Monift Aboo 
and the neighbouring hills, but at some remote 
time became mixed with maraudio); rnjpoots 
from the plains and with the workmen who 
were so long engaged in bnilding the Dilwarra 
templet. Thia mixed raoa oaUed themselves Loke 
and are now in posieitidB of almost all the land 
under cultivation. 

Agfiora are ascetics in the neighbourhood of 
Aboo said to have resided there from the most 
ancient timet and formerly to have been canoi- 
baity henea thair other namt^ Ifaid-khor. 

Vmmot a laaa of Gonial eetma idantieal 

with the banya or banyan ; they are of the 
tain religion. It is the Vani or VVani of the 
Mabratta and ia doubtlett from the Sanscrit 
Vani. 

£hat: CAanm,— Peculiar races are the 
Bnd and Oharan of B^fpntana and Quitnt. 
The Bhat or barda of India are of tbioa aorts, 

the Msgadha or historians ; the Sata or genealo- 
gists, and the Bandi or court minstrels, whose 
doty, in older times, it was to salute the king 
•r ohief, in the early morning, wiahing htm long 
life and prosperity. These are the bards and 
minstrels of central India. The bards from 
their sacred character were often employed as 
convoys of travellera and their property, in 
tandabt or earavana. Throoghont rejpotanah 
they are regarded ia • taeiod order, aod at the 
btfedilirjF gnaidiana of hittuy «ad podigrae. 



They chant their own verses, or legends from 
the mythology of India. The Charaa like the 
Bhat, are a sacred race. Pcrmerly it wm naaal 
fbr tufalltn <n MMi and Goaenit, to hire 
a Gharan to protect tbem and the sanctity of 
his name was generally sufficient. If robbers 
appeared, he stepped forward waving bis bng 
white garmenta and denounced in verss, io- 
Cuny and ^tgnoa on att who ahooM i^jaaa 
tmvelleii under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed 
himself with a dagorer in the arm decWirin(5^ 

if ai»! 



in 

that his hlood was on their heads ; and 
failed, he was bound in honor to etak 
the heart.— HmmImw, p. 7S. i 
JB^i6r6L— The Babifa tribe of eoMlvaian ef 
Kattiwar have seventy-two anb-divisions. tW 
Babri-awar dittiiet it named after thmi.'-'' 

Bebari. — The Rcbari of Gurerat are s M\ 
of nomade ahepherda who nal camels, shecps'l 
goata and aobeiat by the aale of the wodaiAl 

milk, not of the animals. — Wilson. 
SahaJia in Guzerataioa low oaatChemplDyii, 

in tending cattle. ^ 

MewfUt a IloU tribe of. iice-hootaia in 

zerat. 

Koli, — On the western side of India s ds* 
metoua race are the K<di : they are the iaboori 
era and lower ealllvatoro in Omerat. \ 

The Olgana and Dhar on e m aatl ei ^ 

Guxerat. \ 
Ujain lies to the north of tho Norbaii^' 
and south of the river Mahi. ^ 
Lions are still found in the Oeer '^ixa^iKH 
theiaaio no tigartt and Gaptain Pioatam 
terreathak wluk Kattiwar abounds withtkt 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighboatiif 
province, is f^ee from this terrible infliction. 
The rao of Cutoh, at one peiiod, had sevo^ 
dent dlled with wild heattt.---FiBiii«'e rerfiro 
India. Va. U' 158. TnneU, M\ 

colm*i Persia ; Calcutta Heview. ffimdoos, m 
75. Mrs. Ehoood's Letters, Fol. J I p. 1130 
ToaTs RajaMhan, Vol. I p. 69. Todt Try^ 
veU, p. 456, 7, 220, 440-441. Jwjm^W* 
(hUram and Ouiram, 

Penintula of Indta.-^Tht greater psrt of^ 
the Peoinsula of India is occupied bv settlt^f ; 
races, many of them well educated, with a hr^A 
literature and earnestly pursuing agricuitui|| 
with many gardeoing races, possessiog ^ \ 
namea. The fannara araatyiad knnbi ialV' 
ratta ; kapalu ia Tetngo ; waklgim in CsmK*^ 
ryot or khet-knrni in Hindi, and they 1 
bold, self-reliant and vigorous; they have bfit** 
cattle and carta, some of tbem have honei, 0^ 
the inttitnliooa of all anottantiaUy daaoenti^ I 
Mr. CampbtU ttUt nt that in ffiadaatao tsT 

Bengpi tho npnbUo oicviUegt 
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pMily distttrWIiy tli» wpeated inroaas ttA oon- 
quests of foreign races and by the long period 
of inahomedan rule and the village officers and 
lerraiiiaare there Icsa complete. But, even there, 
tbe haadnan ind the aeeonntmt an aloioat Ih- 
wiably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found aud in most 
iiutiiDces the offices are hereditary, are capable 
of being mortgaged or sold : are paid by re> 
MffMiid lees tad perqaiaitea, by aUotnento of 
graia althe time of harvest or aometimea by 
portiona of. laud M4 nai ik^ at a io« quit 
mL 

lo the Canarese and Marntba countries the 
Tillage authorities are all still to be found. They 
my very much in nnipber and in dvtiea, but 
ofiee holders are to be met «bo elaim to be 
(Irtcendents of the persons who first settled 
»ni at dates lon^ before the oldest of the 
European dyna&iiea were established. Amongst 
HcaPoiaat will be found in tbe MabiatU 
(CQotrv, who trace their deaoeni from peraona 
wLo settled, a thousand years ago and more, in 
the villages they now hold and the same is to 
be foand amongst the Reddi and Oauda of the 
(M and East, and it ia tbit tbat baa pnserv- 
d the Indian villages from tbe changes which 
would otherwise have occurred fron» the irrup- 
tiofls of the Aryan, Brahoi, Jat, Kajput, Arab, 
Periiin, Tartar, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, 
^rendb and British. In the aonth the office 
bearers are known amont;st the Mahratta as 
Balute or Alute ; among the Canarese as Aya- 
l^ru, Ayagarru or Ayaugaudlu. Of the offi- 
cii lo be found the following may be enumer- 

I. Hsad ofBcer, styled Potail, Beddi. 
Gtsds. 

S> AsslataBt do. or Chnngala. 
8. Accountant, or Kalkami. 

4. Uis»ricl do. or Despandi. 

5. Chaudari, or convener of trades, 

6. ' ttoney-dhanger, assay er, gold and a&- 
versmith, or Potadair. 

7. Barber or Nhawi, or Nai. 

8. Washerman, Partt, Dhobi. 

9. lemple servant, or 6urao« 

10. Carpentec or 8iltar. 

II. Potter or-kuttibhar. 

11. Gate-ker-per or watchman, nsnally a 
pnriah or Mhar, Mhang, Bamusi or fihil, eallcd 
esksar, veskar, taltari. 

19* WalMBiifdft. dfk. do. 
14. Astrolofter er Jod. 
Shoemaker or MhiDg. 
Bhat or Bnrd 



31. Sweeper* - 

22. Tailor. 

23. Physieian. 

24. Musician — Wilson*8 Qlouaryl 

People of the Peninsula — Dravidiaa is a 
term which Dr. Caldwell has recently applied 
to the vamaenlar tonguea of tbe great nsn- 
jority of thi inhabitants of Sonthem India*' 
With the exception of Orissa, and of thosn 
districts of Western India and the Dekhan 
where GigaratUi and the Marathi are apoken^ 
the whole of the peninsulai' portion of Inda» 
from the Vindhya moantniDa and tbe rivflr 
Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, appears to have 
been peopled, from the earliest period, by 
different brauchea of one and the same race, 
speaking diffsient dialeeta of one and the mow 
language, and scattered off-shoots Ikmb tbe 
same stem may be traced still further north 
and west, as far as the Rajmahnl bills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. The name 
for this elasa of languages is not yet dednitely 
settled. Dr. Caldwell exeludiog the Bajmahal^ 
the Uraon and the Brahui, designates as Dra- 
vidian, nine idioms current in Southern India* 
viz., Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Toda, Kota, Oond or Goand, Khond or 
Kund or Ku, and says it baa been ranarked 
that in the ten cultivated languages of the Dra* 
vidian tongue, Sanscrit words are not at all, or 
but very rarely employed. He tells us that, of 
all the bravidian tongues, no two aie so nearly 
related to each other as to be mutoaUj intellf 
gible to the people who speak them except in 
the simplest and roost direct manner.—; 
{Dr. CaldtoelVs Comparative Grqmmar.) 



16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20 



Mr. Hodgson alludes to this, and mnarbs 

that the insulation of the several members of 
the Tamulian body has led to an extremity of 
lingual diversenesa which, as contrasted with 
the aimilaiity of their oreed and eustome, in 
the ehiKma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu, 
though the structure is the same, vocablea 
make a difference which is broad and clear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of tho 
diveitity. Not so, however, in the Tamnlian 
toufcues, in which there is very little of fon%ii 
element : all is homogeneousness in the voce* 
bles. and from ita sameness of kind is less open 
to distinct separability. 

The nations and raoea whom Mr. Hodgaon 
designatea Thmulbin, are styled by Ifr. Logia 

and Dr, Caldwell, Dravidian. Tbry are found 
in different parts of India, from Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, in varying numbers but are 
Maulana or Malia, a mahomedan priest, 1 about a fifth part of the population of British 
Com iDBtMw I I«ii* Caldwell estimates the proper* 

ftlntfctmithi 1 tionate numbers of several of the races by 

Moivy*. . I whoa Um Tamaiiw ;iaDgiia8M aad.dialMll 
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an spokaa^ to b« u foUowt : 

Tamul 10,000,000 Buda 

Telugu 14,000,000 Kota 

Canareae 5,900,000 Gond 

^ Malajlam 2,500,000 Kn 
Tola l69,000|Totol..; 8S,1S0.000 

• AbOQl tO.OOO.OOO of these are British sub- 
jaato, and the remainder ut nniu the Balite 

atetes of Hyderabad, Travancore and Oodib. 
In this enumeration, however there have not 
been ioeluded the idioms of the fragments of 
artioM the AamiiBi, the Konwa, the Lombadi, 
the Veto, the Mal«-Araaw fte., fte^ and the 
terious wandering predatory or forest tribes of 
whom notices will be hereafter giren. Their 
dialects afford another proof that the several 
peoj^es speaking them arrived at various periods, 
atlhdrpNaeatritat. 

Jthn-Arian Baeeg, Fraffmentary.^koanA- 
ing to Mr. W. W. Hunter, India is partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Arian popu- 
lation. Some of these, he says, have preserved 
theit athnleal identity in sequestered wilds, 
others have merged at hdola ar low eattoa into 
l!he lowland hindus and these now fragnantary 
peoples form tha debris of a widely apiaiid 
primitive race. 

hk ha dietionaiy of the Non-Aryan languages 
yt India and High Ada, ha dattea all laugu- 
JtgeB as under : — 

1. Inflecting iypti. — Arabic ; Sanscrit. 

2. CompouTidinff types. — Bask ; Finnic ; 
IKagyar ; Turkish ; Circassian - Georgian ; Mon- 
Mian ; Mantsha ; laYanasa; Ngoko Javaneae, 
"Km ma ; Malay. 

3. Isolating ^y^ie^.— Chinese of Nankin ; 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton {Japanese. 

/Brahd. 

4. CM'ffeie firomtierand TkSbeL — Gyami ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; Manjak; Thoeha ; Sokpa ; 

Horpa ; Tibetan. 

* 6. J^epal, (West to East).—SeTpA; Sun- 
'war ; Gurun» ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya • 
' Palchya ; Newar ; Limbu. ' 
; 6. Kiranti Group^ East Nepal. — Kiranti ; 

Rotlong ; Runfjchcnbung ; Chhingtangya ; 

Nachhereog; Waling; Takba; Chourasya ; 
^ Knlungya; Thulungya ; Balungya ; Lohorong ; 
*Limbichhong ; Balali; Sang-pang ; Doni ; 
^ Khaling; Bungmali. 

Broken Tribes of Nepal.— DnW ; Denwar • 
'Bahri; Chepang ; Bhrama Vayu; Koswar ; 
' Knannda; Tham. 
Lepoha (Sikkim).^ 

' Bhutani v. Lhopa. 

• 8. i^.^.Ben^.— Bodo;Dhimal;Koeeh; 
' -Claro, Kaohari. 

• 9. Eastern Frontier of Bengal. — Moni- 

* foA ; Uttkan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Khan 
<'iiag»sA8iK»iaHaga$ 'Simmg'Bw^i'&tm* 
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foog Naga ; Tengaa Kaga ; Abar MU 
ssgor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

1 0. Arahin and Burmah. — Buraun writ* 
ten and spoken ; Khyeng v. ShoB;KaiBiiKui; 
Mru V. Toung ; 8ak. 

11. liffMs mul Ifauuterim^fMt \ 
Mon ; 8gaa Karen ; Pwo-Karea ; Toungh-tlin- 
Shan ; Anoanutio ; fliaiDaae ; Ahon: Kkaali; 
Laos. 

12. Central India,^Bo (Kol) ; Kol (Sisgh- 
bum) ; Santali ; Bhom^ ; Urson ; Vaidi> 
la ; Rajmahali ; Gondi ; Gaysti; Ratluk; 
Naiknde ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kori ] Kd- 
kadi ; Khond ; Savan ; Gadnbai Iffikiki 
Chentsu. 

18. Southern India. — ^Tamil anciest and 
modem; Malayalma do. do.; Telugu ; KsnatiU 
ancioat and niodani, Taiava ; uid • Tsdro 
Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kumoiba ; Irala ; Ib- 
labar, Sinhalese. 

Writing further on the Kon-Arian laoguga 
of India and High Asm, Mr. W. W. Hoota ti}> 
(p. tS.) that Ua baok oontaiaa priaimliMtt 
oommon to both Arian and non-Aritn vfo^, 
in a far more definite manner than the nam 
indications by which scholara have soogkl W 
reduce the Semitic and Indo-Oermaoieteia 
to a cognate aonrea. 

Many of the non-Arian peoples ef 
he tells us, take their tribal designations froo 
the word for " Man" in their respective diitecO, 
and the very general terra mi {mvi% «tt 
some prsfi]|ed or aoAiad syllable, suppliaAi 
bases of the t'sce name to not less tha fa^ 
ascertained tribes, thus Du-mi, Kami, laa» 
Angami Naga, Mithan Naga. And if wewai* 
uise the non-Arian phonetic diiplMMrii 
of m and { and of 1 and r, tha Uat ean htptk 
ly inoraaaad ; thus, in the Sak, lu ; Toin^. 
mru ; Murmiy mi ; Thaksya, mli ; andtkew* 
li affords the generic term h/omo xm%^} 
whole series of tribal names. Thai lU^'^i 
Mali, the people of Bajmahal ; Dhina^i; 8is> 
tali ; Bangali, meaning the people of ^^'^ 
Banga, and so forth ; Li is thus often added 
specific names for man, to form names for 
ngfnal tribes. In Saotidi, U furnishes the nono- 
clatnra oonnoelad with Ae prapagiiioa of 
species such as lai, laib, be, and appetriia ' 
dih, a child ; le^aia or lad^ko, childreo : ' ' 
li, a generation of men iAo-/i) and the hii^ 
unexplained terms, Cfte-la Ch-lit (sUii4^H 
li; far jMmand danghtai» mad kftS^^f't 
aborigfaMl aaatea of LowgrJInpl | 

The root £o, with the geaarioaflt li'n^A 
with in all periods of historv ' in all 
Tho Mahabarata and Vi^bmi Purans, sjxtk » 
Ko-U tribes in oounection with Uikahr, Diivi<lN 
Kiiatoandotheia, and tha AilanyaBnMr^ 
apaaka of tha Koltaa Bttqfa. ^, ^ 
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India, or aborigines at Mr. Hvotcr ttylei then, 

is the root ho, sboTtetiinp in some to hu and 
or interchanging into Ko, Ku and Ka. This 
root Uo furoishes tbe specific word for Mad 
iMoirat Um Kol tribes of Omtnd Imib Md is 
one of the oldest and moat widely spread roots 
for Man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichlia kali, 
go-k) isMan, among the Kur, near EUichpore, 
it is ho ko. AiDOnKSi the Siamese it is Khom 
er JTapa, vbMiiallift aaaefonB b» H lAeB 
a noDKiil tU Khond.— J/f. ^. W, Sunier. 

Rama, now a deified warrior, was the leader of 
one invasion of tbe eoatbero part of the 
Peninaula of India and of Ceylon, and hia in- 
mA seems U haie bees a gml Msmioii of 
breaking op and scattering the races in the 
east of ihe peninsula, lie ad?anced into the 
forests of Dandacaranya, scatt^rinjir the prior 
toiiabitaiits, as he advanced, whom he described 
a* rakslMshaor dsnons, drifbf soneoftbeoi 
into the fcnsia and mountain retreats where 
they still reside in a barbarous freedom, and 
reducini^ others to the state of predial slavery, 
111 which, the Pariab, the Pallar, Cberumar and 
olhar taoblsd noes aio now dveHIng in the 
pinna. To such invasions is owing the drcum- 
stanre that each province in India has its own 
peculiar helot races ; and each ranire of moun- 
tama and each fortst tract its own tribes of 
wild songss «fither wholly fndepeiideiit or par* 
tialiy avbjeet to their reoro dvilized neighbours 
in the open country. There may be instanced the 
Pahari of the Kujmahal hills on the banks of the 
Gauges, and froin their locality westwards 
throogb all the raoes Id the Thidbya hflb, the 
MmIM, the Mair, the Bheel, and the Koli, 
•pBthwards through the races in Bustar, and 
<Tondwana, amongst tbe Sonthal, the Gond, 
liie Kond; Ohenehwar; Souriah,the Yauadi, the 
Imltf ; fho Kurambar tbe Beder, tbe Kalhir, to 
theJfateydioriBOaiitldneers in the80uth,an infi- 
nite aucccssion of ra«*8 and tribes, with customs, 
find speaking languages, differing srreatly from 
the inhabitants in the plains, — besides whom 
ire B1UIMI00S laigiatory raoes, withoni eountrj, 
Lowrn, or house, as the KeiBVa^ Wadawar, 
IferValwar and Pardi. 

The ancient Sanscrit writers f^rt names of 
incient races with whom the Allans came in 
^oiftMt in thsir adTaooe to (he Qaagos. SOBM 
)f w%ldi aamiot now be traced. But, amongst 
rthers, according to Mr. Hunter, the Chandala, 
(Tpre of the same stock and formed their name 
rom tbe same root as tbe aboriginal raoes of 
^ofihoiu lodia aft tba ptosent day* The 
;iajnidahi, as their iDStaooal appe«ranei» habits 
lu) occupations are dosoribed by aneient 
r r iters , were evidently a prior race, who before 
he advance of the Aryans hud been reduced 



lone sinoo nsfgofl as seift (nlo-tlii hKnidtt 

population. The whale nomenclatare of tbo- 
helot castes among the mixed bindus, both in 
ancient and modem times is derived, he says, 
from the aborigines : thus, he indicates the 
Mali, gardanaia and laodless hasbandoMn, w^io 
take their name from the tribal term MaU, aan* 
The Dom, Dam and Dumi ; the Kbarwar, the 
Kheroar or ancient Sanlal, and tbe present 
Kheria of Central India. The Chaura serfs of 
tbe Frajab, deseendeota of tha Ghania wilttary 
outcastes of the Kahabarata. Tbe Coolsa ar 
Kuli all over India, and tho Hadi« haku laco 

of Bengal. — 

Kirala or Keranti, are a warlike, ab<Niginal 
tribe spoken of bj andsnt Sanaerit writers, and 
classed by Manu and by tho Kahabharata as 
outraste military pe<^le8, along with tbe Kha« 
sa, China, Uravida and other recognised noo- 
Aryan raoss, and occupy at this day the exact 
poritian assigaad to tbani by tha Yiabni Swa- 
ns, to wit the sailinn bonlsr of Bhaiat^var^ 
sha. 

Savara Saka according to Mapa was 000 of 
the outcast e military tribes. 
OSMao iaaneeaHndadlohy«Mieat8ansarit 

writers, as dwelling on tbe ettveme East bal 
further into India than at present, and Mr. 
Hunter, (p. 28) considers that tbe aborigi* 
nal races of tbe Eastern peninsula, Burmah and 
India north of tba Tindhya range dorifidlbobr 
speech from aaooioeooinBon to thenadvsa and 
the Chinese. 

Dasya. — The Aitareya Brahmana says most 
of the Dasya, are sprung from Visvamitra, and 
9ansorH wrHers applied tha tami Dasya, to dtt 
the aborigines from the Nnga of North Eastern 
Bpngal, throughout all India, to the indigenous 
castes of Ceylon, to wit, tbe KoU-Saips, Sei* 
pent Kol or snake raoes. 

dnwNtf.— In tho ^eninMria of Indh^ 
the Tamul is spoken, in the eiticnii 
by abont ten millions of men, the people are, 
generally speaking, a dark colored and short 
statured race, energetic, fietj, and qnar/olsome, 
hot not Tiadietife. Most oif them hifo on* 
braeed brahminism, lint the onteastes sad tn^ 
mentary tribes have a spirit and a devil wor- 
ship and tbe worship of, the local deities called 
Ammno. 

fVli^v.— On Hhe eaifteni hoiden- of' tht 

peninsula, where the Telugn is ^kra by i^nnit 
14 millions of people, the people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Tamul, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to tbo 
Arian hindna of tha north. They an mom 
brshiniideBl than the Tamalian, races, and an 
as energette as the latter thoujih less restless. 

Canarese. — The people who speak Canarese 
are about five millions in immkit, chiefly ia 

tha aatn of thepaalMa ; thqr uA 
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siaguUrly graceful raoe with whom, aa amongst 
the Kandiant in Ceylon, a community sometliiiiK 
•kin to polyandry is very prevalent. In this 
tliey somewhwl resemble the Koorg race and 
the Nair of Travancore. 

The Malayalim lanc^uage, is spoken in the 
south-west of the peninsula by about 2^ millions, 
and the Tnln, ou the sea-board somewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 

Kodaga.—TV^ people of Coorjif and Mysore 
speak a Cannrese dialect; and on the Neilgherry 
hill are the Kola about a thousand in number, 
the Toda about SOU in number, the Budaf^a 
another smail tribe and the Kurumbar and 
Irular. 

In the interior of the peninsula are Gond 
Or Ooand tribes, nnd the Kho»ul, JCund or Ku, 
also Dravidian, who are estimated at half a 
million of sotils, and the Hhil of KhHtidesh and 
of the Nerhudda of whose numbers we have not 
seen an estimate. In addition to these larger 
nations, there are smaller tribes intermixed, 
some of them living in foreata or migratory. 

Mr. Elliot remarks that all the southern 
dialects become considerably intermixed as 
they approach each other's limits. Thus the 
three words for t%g used indifferently by the 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, i;adda) 
are evidently obtained, the first Tamulian 
mntta ; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. 
This intermixture, which is of ordinary occur- 
rence in all cognate tongues, is here promoted 
specially by extensive colonization of different 
races^as of the Telugu ruce into Southern India 
under the Bijauagar dynasty, where they still 
exist as distinct communities — and of the 
followers of Kamanuja Achary into Mysore, 
where they still are to be seen as a separate 
clasa speaking Tamul in their families, and 
Carnataca in public. The Keddi also, an 
enterprising race of agriculturists, have mi- 
grated from their original seats near Raja> 
mundry, over the whole of Southern India, and 
even into the Maharata country, where they 
are considered the most thriving ryots, and are 
met with as far north as Poona." The Lom- 
bsdi, speak a dialect of the Hindustani. The 
Bamusi and the majority of the Korawa speak 
a patois of the Telugu. The tribes inhabiting 
the hills and forests speak corrupted dialects of 
the lanzuages of the contiguous plains. The 
' Hill ICings' called in Malayalum Male-Arasar, 
the hill tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, 
apeak corrupt Malayalum in the northern part 
of the ranite,. where the Malayalum is the 
prevailing language, and corrupt Tamul in the 
southern, in the vicinity of Tamul speaking 
districts. (See ElUa' Dissertation and WUsons' 
iiaokcDue Maauicripts.) 



Tamvl country and iis peopU$.—'Tni 
was the language of three aocieoi dyau- 
ties of whom we have record : Tbe CiioU 
of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were ieltl«d 
on or near the ('averi and Coleroon riven^ »d 
who, as some suppose, gave their oaoies to tiie 
Coromandel or Cbolamandel Const : tbe Pas* 
dya, whose capital is now occupied by the io* 
habitants of Madura ; and the Cbera, ffbo 
ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. 

Paudiya, probably a word of Sanserit onpi, 
is tbe Fandion, the Oi Pandiones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of tbe d;* 
nasty of Madura : the race were sttled Piodn, 
Pandiyas, the king, the Pandyao or Pindin 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Pbh 
dyan king to Augustus, the first of whidi k 
received at Tarragona, the second is meotiwiei 
by Sirabo. The friendship of the Rctniiitw 
sought by only one other bindo pnie^ 0 
Kerobothros, the king of Chera or KenK*^ 
was also a Dravidian . Mr. Tajlor is of ofiitioD 
that Tamul WHS cultivated in its puritj is ibi 
ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

The Tamul language is spoken throojtW 
the vast plain of the Carnatic or country beiov 
the ghauts, terme<i the Carnatio P«eo Ghit 
the mahomedan sovereigns and by tbe Msk 
who have succeeded them. The Tamul speaiiaf 
country extends from Cape Comorin to 
30 miles north of Madras, and inland froa ^ 
Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Gbsoli, Af 
Tamul skirts Mysore on all its eastern fmMr 
is also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Sile<><'^ 
Combaconum, meeting with the MaUfiifa^^ 
the great gap of PaUhat. It is spoken ihoi* 
the southern part of the Travancore oountij,* 
the western side of tbe Ghauts, from Cip» 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of TrevandruBj 
also in the northern and north-western pwiia 
Ceylon, where Tamulians formed seitiesx** 
prior to the Christian era, and from ww»«. 
.they have gradually thrust out the Sioghtlot 

The Tamul was, until recently, called by at 
ropeans the Malabar language, and this leiai 
even still used amongst the illiterate, but e" 
the educated classes write it erroneously, » 
mil. It was the earliest developed of all tbe i'ri 
vidian idioms, is the most copious and conUn 
the largest portion of indubiubly ancient fonij 
It includes two dialects, tbe classical sad 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called «* 
pectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodun-Ti* 
which so widely differ that they may •''^^ 
regarded as difl'ercnt languages. The P*'!* 
present speaking Tamul, are the least scnipsJ" 
or superstitious, and the moat enterprising* 
persevering race of hindus, and swarm wher^*^ 
money is to be made, or wherever a more i^*" 
tbetic or a mon aristocratic people is 
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khtflMMt, The majority of lbs hindn 
idl^nMi InumI Id TIb^* V(Mnfi?» Sinf^pon 
ad other ptaCMi is - the east, where they are 
ttcwn »s Klinjrs, are Tamulians. All ihroueh- 
:!:'. f'fvlon, the pooliea in the coflfee plan- 
liUODS are Tamuliana ; the majority of the 
bmif^Mkmg cluiN^ ev« in OoloBbo, are 
fmuliios, and ere long the TamoUaiM will 
be exclu(ie<l the Singhalese from almost erery 
^ct of profit and trust in their own island. 
&c majontj of Uie domestic servanta, and of the 
kf feHmnri; In the Ilii4na Pnsideiicw and 
pyfof its army, art TaBMliaM, and the 
nxifs ;rbo emigrate so largeljF to the Mauritius 
tu ibe Wrst India Islands, are mostly of the 
7*i3ut people. Including the Tamul people 
are residinjr in the militaiy cantonments 
liMnt eoloiiiB^ sMi tkow in flon^ Tra. 
wwre. Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
■kfla»ed«n, Tiling:, and brahmin residents of 
liTimul country, who amotmt to at least ten 
ittst. of the whole population, the people 
|i (peak the Tamol language ara ealiBatad by 
ir.CaMwell st abottt ten millions. 
rwW/i — Amongst the Tamol races wbohave 
%te1 brahminism, the Vellalfl, alike in num~ 
pia<i iQ social rank, take thechief place. They 
htf^ largely agricultural, and take the hono- 
Iq^litioa of Mnchili or firit wmn^ which 
p< to be from the same root as the word 
village headman of Bengal : — the 
*|D4iion \^el ala means charitable, but they 
to be Vaisya, of the Bu-vansa or agricul- 
NtiiM. llM!y bdieta that they aanoftom 
rtb. Thay MO aborter and daite than 
w?, darker ofen than the Tiling people, 
^^^y have in general well formed counte- 
^ aod graceful forma, though amongst 

fe^^9tmt tka dedilecily Afiioan lip aud 
>i4Mndl or wlRdi Mv. Logn mite 

/i%.-The Tamul race styled Pillai, call 
••dfei Tadara or Idaan, also Go-vansa, or 
7^ laea. Tbey are darker and more 



Uer tad aiv laM engaged it cvlttvolioii. 
^<iM)are oftho bnknniit idigkm, tky 

intelligent men. 

Naek is another Tamul race who hare 
ff^brabminiam, they have few landa and 

employed aa fm aenmrti. 
f<^l[^iar.^Tht NaU-KodriariMsaftom 
J^Jth of the peninsola all apeak Tamul and 
J» brahminism, are large spioe roerehants, 
PMl of them have the marked African pro- 
!^in;]ipt ad iMiae tbarply cot at the forehead. 
'>a9awirfary roeea^Amoogat tbaaoara aeai- 
^ other tribes and fragments of nations, of 
mere mention must here suffice. Profes 



f.^**^! writing on Indian ethnology, savs 
•»«Wiillota of Uiadostan are broadly disti'n- 



the rifer plaiaa aad nortbem btlgbli^.and knve 
theaoaofevflowodtha alripoof pl«»wkiflh Urn- 
ImIwm» tho ghata and the sea, and penetrated , 

more or less deeply into the Dekhan itself. He 
is of opinion that proper population of the Dek-> 
ban has no aualogoe in aorth-esstern or north- 
weaUm Aaio. Tbey aio loon^haaded, dark- 
skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy 
hdir, devoid of any inclination to woolliuess;. 
not unfrequently they exhibit prominent brow 
ridges. Any one who haa ever seen an Austta- ; 
lian native will beetmek with the laieoiblaaoo- 
between the two. They speak languages known . 
Hs Dravidian, and where they have been left in . 
their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
The rest of the population of Hindostan is, be- . 
says, allied in physical character and languago. 
either to tte a^jaaMit peoplea in Iho iiorih*wiel 
and the north*east, or exhibits evidence of being 
the result of the intermixing of such peoples with. , 
the Dravidians. ThuSt on the north and east, 
the scuti-civilited people assume more or lesa.. 
ooMpletely the physiognomy and tfaa lingaiatic;, 
peculiarities of the Mongoloid tribes of Tibet . 
aiul UlirH-Gangetic Aaia. The population of 
all the rest of Hindostan, on the other hand» 
eihibita, ia physique and in language, obvioua- 
signs of tiM infliMiea of the pale-faood Aryan^ 
who Ub to tho nort h wa e t , andatseteh from tho 
waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea^ 
everywhere speaking a language allied to the 
Sanscrit, which forms the basis of ail the dia* 
leota of civilized India. In Europe two dis- ^ 
tiiiet tjpai of theee pale^faaed people are to be . 
observed ; the one having black eyes and hail*, 
and sallow skins ;the other with yellow hair^ 
blue eyes aud white ruddy skins. Both these 
types are traceable to the frontiers of Hindo- 
stan, the dark aoioiig tho Sial^'poeba who five, 
in the inacoessiblo vallegfa of tho Uiodoo Koah... 
Professor Huxley saya there can be no reaioft* 
able doubt that the population which the Aryan* 
found in India were Dravidian, though whether 
it waa alieady mixed with a Mongoloid element 
fiom tho aortlMait or not deaa not apitear. 

^ Mr. Campbell affangw the Tunnian ab*^ 
rigioM into two aaetiona, aa oodart 

Di'nvidian or S9«tkem» 
TomiL ...^urnmhar. 



Do^^Kata, 

Good* 
iChond. 
OraoD. 
Rijmahali. 

ifalealMi...]faleAriaar. 
Mv«...IUmasl. 



Northern or Kolarian. 
Loika-koi. ) Lan^agea, 

Bhumi. 



Hundah. 
SonUl. 



1 acoordiog to> 
I Max MaUer, 
f unconnected 
with anj 



J 



Dravidian aborigioei deal in demonology* 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even hat 
man sacrifices ; they are, however, superior to 

j^. w.^— .J the Arian hindus in freedom from disqualifying 

'onuDie dMn gioope s int» the people of prejudices, hot in(vior to them in knowledge 

inhirfHtimjnUUfttnrfndfawliMOBi. , i 
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These prier tribes are moit nnmeroni, are, 
indeed the mast of the inhabitant*, in the billy 
country from the irc«tern and southern borders 
of Bengal, Behsr and Benares to the frontiers 
of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, and 
from the Eastern gbata inland to the civilized 
portions of the Nagpore territory, but even, in 
this trnct, are evident monuments of old hmdn 
civilization and of the saiva persuasion. 

The aborigines of India, both in physique 
and in the structure of their languajrr, present a 
type analagous to the Negrito of the South 
aeas, Papuans, Tasmanians and others, ns well 
as to the nearer Negrito of Malacca and the 
Andamans. — {Journal of ike Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, VoL 35, Part ii. 1866. Mr. Camp- 
hell, p. 21. Lt. Col. E. T. Dalton.) 

Kollar Of Colleri are a tribe in the Tonda- 
man country, in the Vasanga district, in the 
eighteen palliama or districts, and throughout 
the Madura district. Until late years they were 
•0 predatory that in the south of the Ptninsnia 
of India, Colleri became the designation of a thief 
and their name is derived from Kallara," 
thieves, plunderers. In ancient timea they seem 
to have inhabited the woods fromTrichinopoly to 
Cape Comorin. Orme writing of them, describes 
them in the middle of the 1 8th century as ex- 
pert thieves and plunderers, and the Jesuit, 
Father Martin, says they were very cruel. Pen- 
nant writing of them in the ISth century says 
the adjacent countries are covered with thicic 
forests and little cultivated by reason of the 
savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleri, 
who mav be truly styled " sylvestrcs homines.'* 
The Colleri, he adds, were predatory and their 
government, as also that of the polygars, feu- 
dal. They are thirty or forty thousand in 
number. Their country is hilly ; they generally 
sided with the roahomedans and the British in 
the wars against the French in the times of Glive 
and Dupleit. They have a first and second 
marriage, like the Maravar of Ramnnd. The 
titular sirname of all Kollar is Arahalnkaren. 
Calicoil was the stronghold of the lord para- 
xnoant, the rajah of Tondaimandalam, the 
country of the Tondiman, which was an an- 
cient diviaion of the PeaiiisuU of India, of the 
part now occupied by the Arcot and Chiii(;leput 
eollecto rates. The country of the Toodiraan, 
H. B. the rajah of Poodoocotta, a petty chief 
is now only a small tract near Tricliiuopoly. — 
(PennatU'i Ilindtutan, Vol. ii. p. 11. Orme's 
HinAnttan.) 

Vellaler. A fragmentary tribe bearing this 
name are said to wander about in the jungles 
Of the Poodoooottah estate. They are scantily 
clothed andsubsiston the produce of the jungles. 

The jl/arai>rtr are a race in the extreme south 
of India, in the Ilamnad and Siva Ganga dis* 
triets, differ from other races. Their language 
and customs differ. They worship local deities 



to whom they offer Uqnor, flesh tid fmitt, nd 
practice divination . T be men do aot vear tn* 
bands. They possess lands. Tbeyareaio* 
bust, hardy, dark-skinned stalwart race,»lk- 
letic, with weU developed'muscles, leuve, ef 
moderate height, the craninm rousdnl, mi- 
row in front, forehead low ; e^es Isrye 
full. They occupy parts of the Midura i&d 
Tinnevelly districts, are employed ai nllip 
watchmen and are honest to their tm^hyn, 
but have been largely given to thieving i»l 
gang robberry. They use as food ibe fiesk of 
all animals except that of the cow. Tbejr «tv 
their hair long and arranged like ibevoawst^ 
the Dekhan. In their nsarriaKei, dispaniTS^ 
ages is not considered, nor is the presesce or 
aasent of the bridegroom necessary,— s bkie of 
wood in his absenoe serving as proxy. Tk^ 
worship evil spirits, to whom they laenkt, 
and, on the occurrence of a suiall pox ordMin 
epidemic, the wliole villmge is excited attddcnl 
dancea are common The Marsvar vooea of 
Karanad and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 80 
cubits in length, folded in plats whieliUiet 
ten behiNd. This is anlike other hiadu voiseft. 
whose doths do not exceed twenty cubits aid 
are fastened on the right side in front. 1^^ 
intermarry, some of the sulwIiviaioM aot 
marrying into the father's family,— but kiiidw 
in geneial intermarry with the mothen reb- 
tioBs. In Ramnad and Tinnevelly, Ibetitukr 
surname of all Maravar it Dever. — (J^ro.Htd. 
Oovt. 18«7,;). 4.) 

The Hamayana describes the fniestftf^S- 
derness) of Dandaca as eoverinvlke whak o,- 
tremity of the southern peninsuU, and tbeivts 
inhabiiantsare designated rakshasba (mossuni 
or vanara (monkeys) the former meaniBun** 
or tribes hostile to the Arians. Bui 
from vana a wUdemeas and nara a mas, 
is a wild or uncivilized man, and to tkia «»■ 
as to the wild races in (he extreme soatb, U|v 
Taylor thinks may be red«ie*d, tbe ls hk4 
Hanuman, the chief monkey and thatof Wsi^ 
He says that those who have seen the CoUyt 
and Marnva wil readily consider then to v\ti 
from all family likeness of the Arian Hia^o 
and as their visages often reaemble hsbooc 
more than men, it would require even 
the ardent poetical imagination of a Vsimi" 
induce the employment of an eqnivafeat ^'^ 
which would so aptly seem to roBvey ibt 
imparted by their appearance. — Rev. MT.Tof^ 
in Madras. — As. Soc. Joum. 

Shanar or Sanan, arc a tribe in the soatb*' 
India, about Tinnevelly end Travanooit, «^ 



are toddy drawers. They are a dark 
race, with low foreheads, sunken eyes a»d 
minent cheek bones, timid and siiperwiio* 
They occupy, in considerable numhssa, ths • 
tricts of Madura and Tinnevelly, but ars b«<* 
good looking as the Maravar, either to 
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•^mktttm, Thigf ■mjpty.pesQiid fo the 
IfaMwr i» Mmbcn, sm more than one-half of 
them profcsa chriatianity of the protestant or 
Bouih churcbea. The other half foUow de- 
■oaology, the uaoal bloody aaorifioea md devil. 
dtnoM. Thmj am of the Taawliaa braaeh of 
tbe human race and cane from the north of 
Ce)loo. In the sandy sea coast wastea of the 
•ouili flf tb« peninaula they hare widely extended 
lhaflpHifationof the palmyn trio, aodebim 
* lieiraongo «var ilm tiwiet M ibey ara leiga- 
ly occupied m extracting the palm wine. A man 
will attend to Hbout 50 palm trees. 8hanar 
voB«o lately wished to cover tbeir boaomSf and 
thiralteotpt to do ao waa interfered with by 



Pamnr are a dark skinned, almost black race 
tttke extreme south of the Indian peninsula, 
lifia]{ in rillages along tbe sea coast and earuing 
•thread as fiabermeii, with neta, liuea and 
^ki. They own eaMM»wbieh Ibey Ulo to aaa 
^fore daylight and return about uoon. Their 
ucentors sre said to hare been converted by 
Iirier,and they still peofcsa tbe Romish religion 
Aey are drunkensome and diitolilte.— 



are fiabemofen in Malabar; those of 
Mrtb UMm foHow! «o <«lt of deMMol* 
Mce but thwo'fw 11^ aonib^ poniitof deteeht 

of property to sons. 

^AaRiodliiMpar an fiahermeo of Soathem 

EILL RACES.—TU Kwrdar race occupy 
tfeUfaaallai hills in theeoMoetoriCeof Coimba- 
tore. Thiy are open, independent, iiraight- 
'^r*»Td, men, simple and obeyinar their Mopens 
orchitfi. They are atrong-built and active, 
<Titii woolly hair and aometbiug of the African 
^taiw and file tbeir front teeth ' to a point. 

women wMir enoraBoofe cirelea of pitb in 
'fif lobes of their cars, which they diiitend down 
to their sbouMers. A black monkey ia tKe Kar- 
J"** greateat daioty.-^Z^. CoL Bamilton, in 



ky^gro fieo oeewpy tbpr UHa al 1>m4ilH in 
north (kmara. 

Chentu Karrir are a migratory race men- 
^^oeed bjf Buchanan as residing in the hilly traeta 
^ OauBbatore. They are dcacribed aa with- 
9«t hatna or enlltvatlH^ b«t bgr aasna erwilh 
'de bow, catch birda and game which they dis- 
^ of for rice ; the white-ant is said to be used 
>y them for food. They approach their game 
■'tr tbe aheller of a cow or buffalo wbioh they 
xyema twi e t e d to alalk. . IMr Jwfnagoja a 
iitleot of the TtenI with a few Canareae wotda 
ntermixed • those near towns learn the use of 
l^elagn worda. A Tnmulian ia unable to iinder- 
M tbebr tenguage. ▲ few reside in little 
"itt on tbe ootekirta of fiHafbaiaMl hm a lit- 

blanket. Bnt their ordinary elotbtng ■ a' 
°ui eloib, nd iB iba dcnaet iMeati^ tk^ uie' 



only • Imr. lMlPif,aiid 4«fU,in<^vea or bol- 
Iowa of trees or under tbe shelter of a hut 
made of branches of trees. Thc(y desfflribeo Ihp 
▲nainallai as their original country. . t' 

Malf^faUt^ raoe in the Sbeyacpy biVii fip 
•ontbern India. • . .-. ..i., i 

The Male Areuar, or Hill Kinprs, are small 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ex^ 
treme south of the Pf ninsula. They lohabit. the 
range of ghata between Tiubevelly and Trayjw 
eore, in anall eomaaiuutlaooflive or ajx familiei^ 
and probably do not exceed •'>00 in all. Their 
huts consist of a few sticks covered with bark 
and thatch. They live on wild forest products, 
but, since A* D. Ittd.O, tbey have baen«euUiv«t' 
inn potaloea for thsb mm fibily vji^/.J^ 
have s few fowls i^d dogs. As «:raiee they am 
liiniinutive and pot-bellied, tbeir crania amall^ 
and pear-shaped, risiug to a point about^ the 
junction of the occipital bon^ and the si^ittal 
amtiieai « lonr intiialiniifQiebjMdl; Jon^ tanglMl 
blade hair, flat ooae, and small .eyes* Tbey aiw 
averse to intetoourse with strangers. Tbey catch 
wild animnls with pits and trapa and use buWa 
and arrowa. Tbey are a miaecable body, ioHr 
ia tiMi aaalet(«Mltta|iM4' . 

lie irbUjfUetrf immMi U$ , fOkMOilBilj- 
em part of peniaiaalar Jndilil 'Tliif'llklnntain 

tract caUikl the eastern ghsuts, commences M* 
20' N. south of the Cauvery, extending to the 
base of tbe. peninsula. The western ghauta 
oomnenee at Cape 0<»moria'Bnd atlea^'to'llko 
Tapti or Surat river, wbenee tfey dli^e tb 
the N. £. and are lost among the hills lii-atr 
Boorhampore. The Neil^herrv hills are situat- 
ed between 10** and li' N. L. and 7fl* 
and lonjg. boaoM cll'tbe'nor^ by 

table land of l>aTarajpiitn«ib,'S. M B. by.t( 
open country of Coimbatur, 8. W. by the 1ft/- 
n«af fiver, a branch of the Bhownni ; W. by 
the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the dis- 
trict of Wynaad. The base of theie mountaiDi. 

indndiog tbdt of tbe Kooddeb liilla, UoyerV* 
circumference of 800 miles. Their^^ieii^flbl 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and medium 
breadth 15 miles : the surface is composed oif 
ridgea of different elevations. The country la 
dtvidad into Vbrae Vied, vis: iPerihga If miL 
Malka Naad and Tbodawar Naad. The fiM 
two|are mountainous, but the third is of sloping 
hills and gently undulating surfare of table 
land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet alcove the level 
oftbbaea. *Tbo lb«aa oecupyiug fbeM' KaacT, 
are tbe Thodawar,.— fittddaga, — Kotbtir, Kooi. 
nunbttr and Erolar; ' ' 

The Toda, properly Tuda or Tudavara, ami 
primitive and peculiarly intereating tribe ;: piae* 
titing quasi druidical rites, and compioipiy, bf Ikr* 
/ad ^ iMritbe abqriginal inhabjitaitaoCtfefseiAilla. 
They do not, a^ p^c^t, nnplmiilloiVI lb«l km 
SQO to 500 souls. It is ^n^ppcjifd: thst they 
«mld itm^JSPH^H^ a few tlHMliWU^/iNal 
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polytndria, tod, at a for Aer period, the pitfft- 
inioe anong them of female infanticide. 

The Toda are polyandriato* ooe wife or if there 
'be nen ttan oim, el tbe iHfee, in a faiiiily of 
brother! ate oonnon to ell tbe brothers* 

One of the most remarkable variniies of the 
South Indian type, is that of the Toda, of ihe 
KeUgberry hills, whose physical appearance 
llr. Logan sty lee iMkHBemitie. Thetoviiic 
«haracter is seen in the brsadth and aearivseneas 
of the heed, the greet orbits and eyes, the re- 
ceding forehead, and Jewish expression which 
is observable in some families. They ere tall, 
hendaome end ethletie, with boI4 iibsea ted ei- 
mttiTe eyee. Thegr Me elMngly dietingiiiahed 
h$m. the nore normal type, but he considers 
them as evidently referable to the erohait Semi- 
tioo*Tttranian era of 8. India. 

Mr* Oampbell, hevefer, says (p. 24, 35) the 
Toda are Caueeeieie of • very high type, n- 
-aeroble Greeks. 

The Todawar say that they are the abori. 
ginea and the other classes regard them as the 
ioids pf thehilb* They occupv theTodennMiead 
and Mulka-naed. TMr vUlegee ere w the 
depths and on the skirts of Ihe forests. Their 
^UMises are built in the form of a paralellogram, 
10 feet by 6, roof semicii-QfiUr ai^d. (^oof Ij to 
% (u\ high, ami H ioeh^ iq ^{4^ wi<le, end it 
^ the only aperture Thfsfr eppefuraiice is noble, 
aome of them being upwards of 6 ft. high. They 
marry, but practice polyandria and the women 
can choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
.but it is said tlist no gir( has been d^troyed 
einee 1819. , In their habiti of .polyendxia^ they 
assimilate to th^ Coofg,,|Neiri aed people 
of the Hio^Jaya,,f^ld,.4A i9Mi<f^e^„|ffMt.tbe 
Sajpoots.j // 



Tbetr munbers in ^8^5, were mex) 
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women 100, boye,40 girls, 36-** St 6. 

Their cotour is a deep copper hue, tall, well 
'proportioned with features pf ,m Qeiipfeian 
ijpe and graoeful carriage. 

Their ipen average in heigbt 0 fU $f and 
Average ifettht )b. Ko|e long* liuj^, and 
weU fonseoil gjinerally aquil|ne. 

The women average in height 60*26 inches, 
in weight lbs. 110*80. Tliey are tall and stal- 
wart^ with a robustoeas of forpi^ and are hand- 
some and oomely in feature^ ... 

The Toda have five seciiona (a) Peiki, 
(b) Pekkan, (c) Kuttan, (</) Kenna, and (e) Todi 
Nvhich eat together b^t do not iulerm^rry, 
Todawar or Torawar, in Tamil, n^cfina herds- 
Mi. They dalas end ere iccognized to be the 
fiilt residents on the hills and the other tribes 
pay to them in kind, as tribtite^ one-sixth of 
ihe prodvee^ 

. TWt fbdbiear are said to have onee been 
«lid in lumi^md tttha^MbiMi theMinde 
Kfe they stHl pWieae. Motta, and Mund, are 
tratdi MMttbg • t^di imlot. 9lh« Toda 



Mi> ^'VkMl • ini'^aB^ mm 

ataff. Toda women tattoo their ams, ■! 

chest with dots* The men wear s 
of stout cotton cloth about lbs. 6 b vets^t 
thrown around them as a Iota or nelli 
deeeefldfag to the knee^ end tisir feit Hi 
head iie always bare. The women \»n i 
similnr raxntle, but falltni; to the aakles, vitk 
the loin cloth (Mftndu, Tam^ of bindu woaei 
below it. The Toda, do net bathe, but sasM 
their bedfee with - ghee^ whish MM taia* I 
rancid. They are' dirty. The Toda women km 
metal and shell ornaments, with bnjsiunl?'! 
weighing lbs. 6. Tbe Toda lead a quiet, 
/nl life. They are fond of feasting sod dandsf^ j 
OB ieetive oeeaaioBa ; all m&bUhim,mui^ 
opium and in latter years the use rf imA 
has largely increased. TIm leMMriag in ajcv 
Thodawar words. ' ' 



Polsh-li... Temple. 

Eshu Moritiiig. 

Kukh... ...Daughter. 

Mukh 8oB. 

Pur River. 

Pest. Cold. . ' 

Mittuv Nose. 

H«ahk;.;..Mdy^ 
Pizhakaia.To-mQrrow 

Ponzb The sky. 

.Moiij A clouil. 

Porhz......,Tho sua. 

Ti^gaLM.».Tbe moon. 
Older road. 

Pom A fruit. 

Est A bullock. 

Clpb Bones. 

Drigattaz, .Afternoon. 
Tuni A feather. 

Ipi....; Fly. 

Turuvi Monkey. 

Isbk People. 
Blert . .•...^Hon^ 
Cobbon.,*.«Jraii. 




Tilum PlMWt 

Tcr .. •^••••P^L , , 
Uhk.....,JK': 
tTrkom A 

Konnuin....?«c«. ^ 

Phultao F!e». 

Kust Ass. 

Ba Pom. 

MiinsM.....Stra«. 

Oom un- ) F^tuw 
no or. i »wU 

Atb *^lht^. 

Adhen... 
Bwaa...,...W 
Kursarim. .Soi 
Eitud Utff- 

Alhund ...TheKfi 
Diiijan. ...WTife, 

Put I'owl. 

Err 

Araa.a..,^ 



Their eemetery end plaee of feoeial 

is A pretty green spot, pertiaHy endoMd bt • 
stone wbII, and rendered very gloomv bvslW 
wood on one side and lofty hills oa the oil* 
It ia their practice to sacrifice bnffafesi si 
denaieetf e Tede^ anA«:eti«ag(y "aUt^^ 
is set apaet ifvtbe reeeplioB of these aainiir^ 
whose bones md horns are strewtd ob 
ground. At the demise of a Toda ckie^ 
funeral prooeasioi^ entered the.^retnand 
tomtfde tho'eauMtt • 4fhc dtenemJ mui 
in a new «hnient and bmhiK and^arrste^ i 
all the omamenta whioh he hs^ wora 
life. He was carried on a bief 
braoehes and berbs» andioUowed 
of mo ui iiai % Ji lii l iii il i im W ^ . _ 
lament whikl othwiieairiod^md for tke 
ral pile and provkioBe fibr the evening 
The.iM4 of Malm JTMlqgilgjj^ 
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«d mt, and ibe men amed with claWtutaicd 

w3l exalting shouts and perforined a wild 
diuoe imongst the buffaloes. These soon be- 
CuiM excited to the hi^^hest pitch, and at a sig- 
mI, « bell was atiachMl to the neck of each in- 
furiated animal. Two young men would throw 
ilutMtlvet on the animars neck, seise it hj iU 
horns, and others would run to their Bssistancej 
•od ei|{bt or ten men would be seen hanging 
M tte neck of pne anioial, whilst others increas- 
ed its rsge by blowt €l their clubi, and goad- 
ed it OD with hideons jells and gestures. Three 
or four animals were thus attached at one time 
ud (lie b^U attached to the neck of each< But 
MMNrhile, fbe general asseroblsge which lined 
tlte walls were weeping, exulting oc Moding 
fortb shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
wouBdfd, a buffalo overpowered, or a lover or 
i iiuiband in imminent danger. On the next 



■aooM of<ti«mam tte ftiaett skinned amwytto 
hill tribes. They "haTe well formed Jtefdij, 

covered with lon{^ black hair, grown long and 
let loose, or tied up carelessly at the back of. 
the head. Au averags of S5 men gives tha^ 
foUowing neaanieaMOti Ika. . 

Length ot.mmm ¥k 

Hand« 7. 



Aro 27*68 years. 

Height 62 61 inches. 
Circuiufereaco of head, 

20-96. 
Neck 11 95. 
Chest 80*68. 
Aims 8*76. 
Thighs 16-52. 



Breadth of bands 8'25. 
Length of feet 10. 
Breadth of M 
inches. >' • 

Weight (ttfoMapaU 

105 20 lbs. 



They have n slightly eloifgated face with sharp- 
ly defined features ; the forehead narrow but 
prominent, and ocoasionaUy protuberant ; eaia 
fiat, and lying oloae to Ilia akuU. Tbct groarth^ af 
hair from tha vefyaof sralp to eyebrows, 9| in* 
cbes distant ; eyes, dark brown, of moderate sisa 



ifersoM of haad 



'-■^i, Iba victims were finally sacrificed. The ; ^.^p ^^^^ , j^g color from Nos. 1 to 
Mstralsk the animals behind the boras, with } 5^ p^^, 1^^^^' t^y„^ eyebrows, dark and 
a wood-cuiter s axe. But sometimes the blow , y^^^^ , ^^ndmej to appiaaeb, frcqneatW 
fM uudecisive, and an inrunatcd animal escap- ! united to each other j nose, as a rule, smallei 
ed SBd drove wadly amongst the muUitude. a^d more sharply defined than in the Tcda 5 
Wei the Mcrifice, several wild dances folU^^^^ slightly rounded, and pointed at 

dunnj which the men feigried to cut and lace- ! extremity, two inches in length ; aim of 
i^te tberaselves. On the third day, tba deceaa- 1 noatrila aipandad, neaanring IJi inebea it 
was burned on the funeral pile. breadth ; mouth of modante size and well 

Koiar. — The Kotar tribe ranks next to formed ; teelh, well grown and regular lips, of 
^ ipda in priority of occupation of tlie fair size and well conii'ressed ; chin, wdl set 
UNs.^ They have po caste, aud as a body, aud small. Altogether they may be pronounced 
vs (ha noat indostriona of tba hill tribal, ] toleiablf gaod baking, and the ganaaal aepaat 
piling Doeh of their time and attention to agrt- j of the countaaaooe indicating energy and dec^i 
culiaie and handicraft, 8ic. When not requir- sinn. The women are of moderate height, of fair 
^ stsgricttltural operations they employ them- build of body, and not nearly so good looking 
*dseiM carpenters, smiths, basket-makers, &o., : as the men. An average oif 25 women givea 
aod repairing their ploughs, biU*hiooka, tba foUoving laauUa i— 
lu^ *tk^y also employ tbemsdvesas 
c'Qrrieri, and Are highly esteemed in the plains 
for the excellent leather they make. 1 hey per- 
the medial offices required by the Toda 
«sd BidagiL anpplying tbein with bai|Mra« 
vasliermen, kc. They acknowledge the Toda 
8S lords of the soil, ami flccordinply pay the 
tribute demanded by them as Uoodoo." At 
sane time they exact from each haiplet of 
it> l^adaga wiiHn a eectaia distance ot ibeir 
}wn village, certain aaiual fees, which they re- 
ceive 111 kind for services rendered ns hnndi- 
:faflsa.en, &c., in addition to tliat of ci rcmo- 
i&l or festive^ occasions for meuial services 
jcrformaci. A'a'pnltivatoraof tbeaoiV Ibey only 
irodoce as much aa llUl;Mlia^ th^ owa ia» 
juireraents, and ar»y surplus they may obtain 
' bartered for iron and other produce of the 
>lMBa^ Jia confirmiition of their having follow- 
(1 fha'Toila* aa aattleia on thcta hUla, they 
' Id the beat landi^ and have the privilege of ■ 
tlecling the best whenever they wish to ex- 
end their holdings. They are well made 
^d of . iojirable height, rather good featured 



Length of arms 26*52. 
Length of hands 6 60, 
Briadth of hands S. 
Length of legs 35. 
Length of feet 9.25. 
Breadth of fesfc 2M 
inche*. 

Weight (avaiadavill) 
9ft S4 Iba. 



Age 88^44; 

Circuraf 
20 3fi. 
Height r7-98. 
Crrcumferenoa of neck 

10-70. 
Cheat 29-80. 
Arms 8-20. 
Thighs 14-63. 

Most of them have promiaent foreheads* 
with more of a loiib noaa. and • mbo* 

what vacant expression aboti tbair faatarca. 

Ihey are rather timid when approached, 
frtquently running into their huts and shut- 
ting themselves up. They saemt^.eigoy robust 
haiMtb,. : and have larga faauKaak lliflir nm 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with foiir 
dots on each arm- and four circular marks on 
each forearm. The women assist the men at 
their, fiotk in the fields, snd make baskeU 
an4 earthen pota» Ito. Tbara ava sea>» s spr m 
viliagirr altogether : six of these are located an 
the Hillst and the seventh is at OoodaIo«r. Thejr 
form large communities, each village containiog 
from SO to 60 or more hats^ o£ loler^e aiaf. 
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tliatoli grass, sbiii««liait iHaar ibe of iMrBte t ind tuSSm teeo atoottfl ' fhfr lilltr* Itfiik, 
1|«t8 fin t)io ptaite • in some villages the 1 Wbitst the yoooger memberstare thu*e&pf[fi 



itMngemeot of the dwellings is far from the 
iloon, are well raised from 2 to 3 feet above 
iflie soil,' with esves oi^ a ahort verandah in front, 
and a pial or aeai either side of Ibe door, 
iiiidee'ltawvea, on which, the people sqeat 
thunasUes when idle. iThe doors of their huts, 
mesQures 46 x 26 inches. The station of KotB- 
gh^ry. takes its name from the Kotnj vilUges 
in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, are dirty. 

Ibe deed eetUiB end .carrion in the vteinfiiy, 
of every krod, find acci^ptance auiong them as 
fooH . The whole Kotar population of the seven 
vilittgcs is supposed to count a little above a 
tbonaaod aoula. 8o)m rude image of wood or 
ilotte^' « rode or tree in a seeluded locality, 
form their objects of worship, and to these sacri- 
ficial offerings are made; but the recognized pluce 
of iWMiship at each villsge consists of a large 
aqnare piece of ground, walled round with loose 
illMee, ibree fM bi|ih, and eontaining in ito 
^ntre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and beliind, and on the ])osts thnt sup 
|iori them some rude circles aiul other figures 
Wfe'4rawn» No imago of any sort is visible 
lMfeb'|i»d tbeae keHdinifa, wbieb «te i Utile 
kptlft, aie supposed to be dedicHtfd to Siva anc 
Ws wife. They have crude and indistinct ideas 
of these deities. They hold an annual feast in 
bonor of their gods, which comprises a coatinn- 
iMm ebnrae of debhiMsbeiy and KontllOMneaa, ex 
wid«hg over two or three daya. On these 
'ooeasioni, they clothe and ornament themselves 
in their best, and make as grand a show ns ihcy 
«au, and to witoeas which the other tribes are 
invited. FOrbape thia ia the only ueeaeion, if 
ni'atti that they have recourse to water for the 
porposes of ablution. Much indecent dancing 
takes place on these occasions between the men 
and women, and frequently the apirit of their 
aikity.ia supposed to cieaoand on lonie of them 
when their frantic deeds seem to> form but a 
branch of demonology. Their rosrriage rite, is 
aimple mid has much in conformity with that o 
(the Pariah of the plaina. As a rule, they marry 
•and 1ii« w4tb^ one wife, and bavo a nnmber of 
olMUren. He Kotar possess a small breed of 
•nows> but have no bulTaloes. It h believed thnt 
•ihe Toda will object to their having buffaloes on 
account of their uncleanly habits ; consequently 
<lhey mabn no eiwt to procure then* Thay 
>never, as s rule, milk their entile, tat leave it all 
'to the calves. The Kotar keep up an annusl feast 
-in memory of their dead, when a few cattle are 
•lain on a rude kind of altar coustrooled for 
the purpose, and «ii it 4i portion of tbe flibfa 
ibf the animal is laid, with a little of each of 
the dilTerent kinds of grain they cultivate, and 
is oonsumed as a burnt offering to their 



•coda, in memory of their dead relatives aod ment m iinU of oerlaui laea or ug' 

iMM*.* M«g W^mmmf, tbe youig viM tbif ^ im'^Oim^ftM W 



the elders busy themselves in prepariof; s gnod 
repast for their friends, whom they invite fron 
the scUaoent villa^^es on the oocasioii of Iku 
annual feaiiTaU Mmn eattle eie bow sUi, mi 
the flesh mixed vitb small portions ef tmf 
find of ^Tain growh in their fields ; i r^tl 
fire is raised, and the scene becotoes one cf 
confused riot and mirth, with blowing of Uc 
kollenibom, mingled with yells and ibidnal 
beating of tom«toms, the confiuira aoBiMm 
from morning till night. 

The Kotar hm^tiage is a very old tad nk 
dialect of Canarese, Laving tbe asms Ttal 
roots, but differently pronooneed, wittoillll 
guttural or peeioral expreasion of thslUt 
Tliey are believed to be descended from mt 
of the low casie tribes of the pUio*. tk m 
former times sought refuge on these KiBi fn« 
persecution practised oo them by tbeiMii»<l 
India: they were tbe (bat among 
tribes wbo followed the Toda. They mwl 
held in much estiroatiou by the other bill iriba 
and European colonista, in contequence of ikv 
partiality to carrion, in which respect ikyn* 
aemble tbe* Vorlab of ilio pfaiaai who eat ill 
only animals killed for food, but alio ^ 
die oatnrally. Oxen and buffaloes whiek|Kw3 
from old age or disease belong to then of 
and they carry home aud greedily detmrtb 
totnted carrion vbfek tbcy fad on the ## 
and on the fields.— 90, Jbbe Dubois. 

In cases of aiekness they make ots «^ 
roots and herbs as their old women ('"""f 
Tbe sick are carefully attended ^^^j^ 
•80010 of tbe vilH cea, m KptagbwniyaadQw^ 
loor, they reaoli largely to SwopHM Alii* 
cal trralment. ' ' 

The Kotar are industrious, and pons' • 
extensive knowledge of haudicrsfl> ^"^J^ 
tbcirsrork may be, tbeiv io MBieely a <m» 
implement connected with the meehaa^ ^ 
trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that thtv *^ 
not conversant with ; and had they only recei«| 
the eooouragement aud patronage beatoM^ 
BoropmoK on tbe Bonindo Toda 'IbV 
have advanced in the aeverd sits they 
tise, aud miifht have got lid of ' 
their filthy habits. 

Like the Faruih of the plaina, the KoUr ' 
addietod to drinking, and, in Ibe atom 
liquor, resort to opium-eating* Thtw 
tio doubt, that, like the Toda, these peopl*««J 
belong to the preat l>ravidian family ^^"^ 
driven to these moujitaia tops by couque***'' 
peraoration. , ^ 

Bveiy Kotar vfllage has bdonginfr wj 
a circle of Budaga bamlefaor vilW:t», fi* 
which they claim at periodical sesioaa tk* Pj 
ment in kind of oorlain fa^ or ^'' jQ^ 
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wHbfOr rather make for them (the ifttteraup- 
pljiif tlie nMerial) tlM^ knplemetttf «f 'w6of- 

nft and hiiahan<lrf . TheM feea are ftenerally 

EiW in a certain quanlity of whatever grain the 
adij^H has caltivated, for each plougb of 
knd, beaidea iaeidenttl doea on marriagea, Ac. 
fkUtt'^hnj^ attraif th«fBimtoaiidY>bae. 
qi^of the Toda, be., receive from 'tiiem the 
parcjises of the buffaloes that are offered m 
Hcrifice, Bllowing from a half to a quarter of a 
rupe« for some ; and othera they receive in 
n^kfM wi^inib Hiey aftM^* on Ikeae 
oeottions or for services whieh taay have beert 
pwforaied for the family of the HerenseH. If 
cannot supply themselves with flesh by any 
if tbaaa meana, they kill some of their own 
M« or puralMae for tbtt purpoak from the 
otber tribea. The Kohtar bnm their dead, 
co'lect the bones on the following day, and bury 
t^tem in a hole, marking the spot where they 
live dooe ao. Thia they do hi order to the 
Monnineft of tbo olbaequiea. On lie night of 
tbs first Monday after the first new moon in 
the month of March, all the friends of the 
•ittessed assemble, and preceded by music, go 
••tke plaee of burning.— iTarihiesa' Neifgkerry 
2'^, p. 81.' Jhr.' Hhdrt, in fpooNaiiiga of 

^^tdag'a, anr tbe moat nomeroua 'tribe on the 
^eilgherry hills, are also called Burgher and 
Wikar and V adakar, but their Toda name is 
wr»es,the term for a labourer. They atate that 
mi 400 years ago, their anceatora came from 
^ Miluaal biUa, aiity miles'Sontli Eaat of the 
of Mysore Their i>ame ia supposed to be 
•nodificaiion, of the Canarese word, Vuddaca, 
.^Monh and the^ undoubtedly speak an an- 
^ bv) orppaniied dialect of the Canareae^ but 
"^btthar famine or peiaecuUon drove theiA from 
^mr own country ia not known. ThejT ^ pf 
complexion and handsome, 
1S25, the men were 1,665, women 1,696, 
^7*).l5l, girli 633= 5.147, inhabited vil- 
H^* Vi, houses 1,65L 

lu 1847, the populHtinn of the Badegt was 
6.^69, distributed over 227 villages. 

lo 1867. it waa aaid to comprise. 17,778 
Ma. diatributed over 4^071 houaea. 

They have the uaiial (elbngated liend ' of the 
peninsular Linda raeea. TIm average of 25 
tnen, of 33'8 years of age, was 66*7 inebea, 
Uid their weight Iba. 110-76. 

13m averagea of S5 women, of 27*68 yeara, 
'era of height 58-01 iaehei, and weight Iba. 

Thej have the usual Atiatio featnrea with 
' feminiue caste. They are aKricuUural, and 
r^ea they arrived they acknowledged tbe pro- 
lAtenhip of the Toda as prior occupant races 
p whom they proii^sed a land-tax of one- 
ixth of thieproduen ai^d tbis they etiUeontinue 
0 pay though with oooMional demuning. The 
odanooeiffl tlmialM or (ttheMiHaw. 
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Both men and women work in the fields, but 
^hte yean, 'if' 'large number of men find 
employment its laboiirafa aiid irfiMtna. 

other hill tribea on the hills live ia isoI«(ed 
communities hut the Bnd«ga dwell in tillages 
on a riaing ground, in streets running in 
parrilel litael, in tfaafehed houaea built of atone 
end taud, and divided into leparate' eompaifi 
menta with a donble tier of lofta and with 'if 
wide terrace in front as a dryine, threshing and 
winnowing floor. The door way, 43 inohee 
high and 20| broad ia their only opening. 

The eattle are penned in an adiuiuitog cow 
house or ahed. Qm writer laTp Ikcy ' arrange 
themselves h3 Aravar, Lingaet. Odykary anif 
Tornyen. Dr. Shortt says they have eighteei^ 
aecta or castes, of whom he names tbe Woo- 
dearh and Haruvaru as prieatly castes, ibq 
Hattara, Aneam, Hari,'XastQri,.I)nmah, Go- 
naja and Manika aa ryots and labour^-ra ; the 
Vellaler, a race from the plains, the Kumbarari^ 
or pot-maker; Kopgaru and Liogadhnri nho 
are of the Lingaet sect ; the Adikari ; ihe 
Kapakam or aceountant ; the Chittre, ontoasteit 
from tbe Woodearu; BelKt d^eetidintB of silver* 
smiths ; Koonde dwelling atnongst the Koouda 
hills, and the Torea, tbe lowest of all tbe 18 
castes. Tbe iirrangemeuts on betrothal ar^ 
made bj the parents, but the marriage onlj^ 
takea place when grown up, Polyandry doea 
not prevail but divorce is easily obtained. ITjo 
men dress like the people <>f the plaius. Tbe 
women look like mummies. They w^ap a 
cloth RNind thnr bodiea firom below tkeir annf 
to their hips, and fasten it with a coi)d below 
their arms and around thrir hips, the armsand 
ahouldera and their Irgs below tbe knees are 
.bare. ' A aearf goes rouud the bead and is let 
fall behind. The women are of domeatie habiia, 
and kind and affectionate mothera. Dif^y 
simple, modest and retiring. Thw teem no^ 
to be following three forms of the hindu re- 
ligions, the «aita, the vira aaiva a^id the vaiali* 
navf.' Bnt the Inereaied interooniae. with the 
plains may have taught them thia, as focfoerlj 
they claimed as their deity, Hettecdu, anold 
man, and Herear-du, who, ihey said, conduct- 
ed thepa to the mountains.. But ■ they have 
numerooa' deities. A deity is in Bungn- 
sawoy peel^wfaive men of the Jrular tribe ol* 
ficiate aa priests and offerings of ghi and fruits 
are. made ; another deity is on adroog uear the 
village of Hollikul where a Badi|ga priest of. 
ficiatei, and then an other male nnd femalf 
goda. Biany anf^nqmratively wealthy. Thej 
can neither read nor write — they are timid aid 
superstitious, haunted with a dread of evi| 
apirit^,^ and are deceitful, nograteful j|nd false. 
They an ip perpetual fear of thie Korombar, to 
whose aoroery and witchcraft they aitri)l)i^,^ 
accidenta ana ailments which befal themaelyfi^ 
their eittlo and ciopii, and ia ihcir dduaioiin 
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they Havo killed Koruiubart and tufifered from 
it : Nevertheless they fitt the Korumbar to 
officiate as priests at all social ceremonial oc- 
casions. They both burn and bury their dead. 

Tbey are divided into two branches, or what 
may be considered two'grand families. One 
csUed Peiki, or Teralli, who are competent 
to hold all aacred offices, the other Xuta, 
or Tarda who are competent only to hold minor 
ones within their own particular families, aud 
who may be considered as the lay class. 

The Budaga is less in stature than the To- 
da, of a more slender form, and (hough straight 
and well made, under-sized in limb. In com- 
plexion, both mnlts and female are some shades 
lighter than the Toda ; but their features are 
quite of another caste. Both Toda and Budaga 



and the Ghalt, were Korumbar or wsad 
shepherds, nomades, it is doubtless the pr 
Arcot, which was then, as now, includ 
the ancient Sora or Chola kingdom, Arcot,] 
perly Ara Kadu means the jungle on the nis 
It is probable that the Kuruubar of ihebilli 
the descendants of theso nonudes. Ca 
Harkneas did not find any temple, but 
ligion seems to be tiie same as that of the] 
lar» except that they are not particular 
tbe mode of disposing of their dead, 
burning or burying, whichever may be 
convenient. Swarthy and unheHlthy looking! 
countenance, small of stature, the bead bat I 
ly covered with sickly-looking huir, the 
covering it has, — little or no e>«la»h, 
eyes, always blood-shot and apparently 



puncture the akin about the neck and arms, atid { inflamed, pot-bellied, and with water fu^ 



males and females wear much the same kind of 
ornaments, such as rings for the ears and fin- 
gers, necklaces, armlets, and girdle. The 
difference is still bo great, however, as immedi- 
ately to strike tbe eye, even of a stranger. 
The Budaga possesses much of the manner 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldom or never 
stirs from home, eeems rather a domestic slave 
than the mistress of a family. The fidelity 
of their women appears of but little estimation 
among them. Although the Budagn, gener- 
ally may be cousidered much more cleanly, 
both in their bouses and persons, than any of 
the other hill tribes, they are still, in this res- 
pect, far behind the natives of the plains. — 
Barkness* Neilgherry Hills, p, 117. Drt. 
BauKe, Latham, Shortt, 

KuTumhar. — Above the Erular, at heights 
varying from one to two thousand feet, in the 
clefts of the mountains and in liitle openings in 
the woods, with which at this elevation they are 
girt, live a race, calling themselves KururabMrs. 
They occupy the highest range bordering on the 
Neilgberries and are probably the aborigines. 
They are arranged into Erular and Mulcer, 
(qo. Mali arisar.) Kurumbar is said to mean 
the wilful or self-willed. Their neighbours, 
when speaking of them, usually prefix to their 
name the term Mullu, a thorn. They are 
computed to be about a thousand in number, 
of all ages. The Toda do not consider the 
Erular as forming a part of the inhabitants of 
the hills, bat they allow this d<'signation to the 
Kurumbar, whom ihey call Curb, their term 
for a cleft or glen, and from them they receive 
certain services. 

The Arkatou Basileon of the 
•npposed, by one of the editors 
to be BijnuKur. but as the 
present it as the CHpital of the nomadic Sora 

i£«>p<7i), and the local traditions indicate that 
or several centaries after the Christian era, the 
•cccupaQts of the tract lyiug betweea Madras 



Greeks, was 
of Ptolemy, 
G reeks re- 



from their mouths, they have in motti 
more the semblance of savage than of 
roan. Their women and children bai 
the same squalid appearance, though Oi 
necks and wrists they wear ornaments 
the different kinds of wild seeds and of 1 
Many of the men also wenr omameoU ia 
ears, of yellow straw, plaited with sunei 
of ingenuity ; but, in their general appea 
they are much like the Erular, picl 
wretcheduess and misery. Thry gave lusj 
an abundant supply of honey, plantaii 
such fruits a9, on the higher parti 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootic 
are considered delicacies. They havei 
riaite ceremony ; but occasionally, 
have been living together for some 
will enter into an agreement, in the pr 
friends to remain united for life ; and 
ly where a aucceasion of such unions k 
place, they will, once in two or three 
tions, perform a ceremony, and hold a 
in celebration of them. This is done b) 
ing pots of wat^ over one another, 
sealing themselves together for this 
the ablution, probably the first volunt 
they have had in their lives, comroenc 
the seniors. They then put on new 
aud end the day in feasting and toe 
The Kurumbar, and all the classes cc 
the lower re^^ions of the Neiljt berry moi 
are many stages behind the Budaga, 
liztttion, but possessing all the cunning 
to this unenlightened state- 

Tbe Koorumbar of the Wynaad for 
two sections, the Jani and t)>c Mulli, < 
Giirchea, Panniar and Pulliar races 
with them. The Jani Coorumbar lire< 
the forest, they are the only axemen, 
out them, it would be difficuU tovorl 
and the wood contractor and planter] 
play thcra. The arc very docile, 

and slavishly submiaja« ^ 
QZ Head. This ifldiridaai, 



imitation, 
Moodeli 
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aboot twenty or thirty beings. Thoea employ- 
ed br the coffee planters are a little civilised, 
•ppreciatinf; the ooniforts of life in a slifi^ht 
^cfras higher thafe their mora savage braihran. 
Tbigr mM- mib ft»r tb* iMbilMtmi of 
tbemetm ind Ikmfly, which are built on ele- 
wted ground, surrotinded by juni^lea, and about 
•ix in number ; they touch one another, and 
Ito whole present the form of a creseevC. One 
tvprlbMi tht- ffHt; ttyM Hw ooteherry^ ii 
ercilBilB the ittiddle in the shape of a hall.^or 
tbe tejmm of cMUftt strnn^ers : it is dedicated 
to tlior household deity, and ihe place eannoi 
^ceatamlDBted by a shoed foot. They may be 
tM<ote«ph«riieMl nikMf U thamMt^ 
^ ; the'preeenee df af iuspeeted strmiger in 
tWr vicinity, sickness, or other triflinjiC but 
ntunl cause, will make them eroigviite from 
M plaeelo another, generally witfaiw the auie 
<i>*tMt' 'Aowfdhiifr to Mt, Ompbell (p. 
31) tki Koorurabar, Inilar. PaHsr wid Veder, 
in the lowest stn^e of life, laere men of the 
voodt. of ?ery diminetive ttatore, with thickly 
Mlwkleks, and supple limba, ttving trader 
^ It iMMUM, w ta tlw mim mm, 
Hnegibeep. or oMlMiiif forest produoe, very 
•tnM, but also very mild and inoffensive, 
we reputed eorccrer*, and believe'- in demoaa. 

IjMrti^a a wainderiuK race in ihe sooth of 
ftriiitto diltM iDio Bslla iMd evMb' M 
of tbeih have B -Moncoliin oast« of head, 
fcigli cheek bones, short and somewhat flat 
Kae,an(l protoiTient lips. Eyes, small, dark 
<M ^p' Set. Hair, curly, but wooUy and 
Mhl'frdiii neglect. ' Of' wMdle iswiB 
well proporlioiieH body, nimble with 
P^'^fri of endurance, and daring. Colour, dark. 

on upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 
^ are Uboorers, basket makers and gather 
miftM Mhm* fBiM« ptfoAM. Thijr 9m%n^ 
po^ (0 have come fh>tt MyKiM. ^ktf pn^ 
fe»8 to worship Kali. 

JSrvlar. — Arc a low type of the Dravidinn 
"ace occupying the lower skirts of the 
(ffe4r Mf the'bnte bf fho Mlglienfy MHs. 
I^cy arramte themselves into two elan«, the 
Unliindlhe KurutHlei, meanino; rulers" and 
"rfs. They dwell in the clefis of the monn- 
*iQs and in the lilt )e openinjts of the woods. 
As. f«id B^H' MM wienKi^limod hr^bn^ 
•MMs;, froif thil TftibttI word *' Brul*' dark- 
and is the term apt<li«d t^ Ihera by their 
fizhbours, and they speak a ru«le Tanoul 
iaiect. Tfaej sacrifice he-goats and eocks to 
Mp aiitf 'lMri, thfeh 'iB'i i^lmAifMiifr fttt, 
W they hafvie ntnof deitks, mere stones, that 
^ call Moshani and Kobadi Mabri. They 
rter their dead in great pits, 80 or 40 feet 
^Q«re, thatched over, and planked aoress, with 
u opemog About 8 eubH tqtutn iD'Hit tta^ 



of the pbnkfaig^ aoroea tfaie opttdgig ire? Ui 
pieOM«f «Mml,MiirhicihChodMd are ^>bsad^ 
and ooverod with earth, and an left so till ani* 
other person die when the former remains and 
the earth are turned into the pit and replaced 
by the newly dead. They ara aeattered bto 
aaialt o u m i B wi t lia,' piMtiilog • iwlo igrtndi of 

agriculture which scarcely fumishea tMW SvUII 
sufficient food, so that, when pressed foriBU«te> 
nance, they resort to the jungles aud live on 
sooh products as they oan collect. Tbej make 
OM of oiiaiil Ibod of eiwv dnortpiioa,' ool 
eveii excepting vermin, and reptiles. They 
collect for thetr immediate wants the wild 
fruits, herbs, and roots, to appease hunger; als9 
honey, betowax, gums, and dyea pf varioot 
Mffia, awl Bodioinal herbo and droga, whWI 
they barter with the people of the plains in 
exchatijfe for food and clothes. They arc in« 
trepid as regards the wild beasts they meet ia 
the jungles, ai^ in ibi^ir search of honey ^hey 
lonoiimM aoffar tefOtf«l|. from d^tact with 
wild beon« Thqr bupl and taho giapii^ bt ereiy 
deacriplion with great cunniu); Hnd expertness. 

There are two clnsses of Jruiar, recognized 
by tbe terms Urali aud Kurulali. The general 
torni f rul^ it xiorivod froa il^ Tamil vorcl 
*' Irul/' or 4aifc» iiop^inie that there was 
li«ht in them, and tliat they were wihl and un- 
civilized. The term UthU meHns rulers of iho 
country, and Kurutalt serfs or common people* 
Tbft other Neilgbony hill trfbea ^ not ireoogr 
nitcthe IruUras inhHbitHnts of the Blue Moon* 
tains, and do Dot hold ui«iob oonftno witl| 

them. 

Tike following ia the result or the weight an4 
neeaiueniaute oC oii averagel of 1(6 aeiit . , 
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L«nglkM«*d*i>>0.. 

RAnds, 6-50. 
Breadth of hdupdg^ 8 25. 
Length ollsga, #4-80. 

Veet. !». 

Brotdth of fe«t. 9<20. 
Weight (as«if» 

• I. . - I 



Height 6178 incfaet. 
Head, Cironmferesoe 

Neck, 11-59. 
Chesty 29-91. 
AtVM, t'4i2. 
Th%h% 

They are tolerably'good looking* fory much' 
iOpenor in physique to the Kurtlmber, aftd in 
some respects even to thtt of the Kotar ; but 
they are an idle, diasoluta set— the majority, 
being vagrants, living on whot they oax obtahl 
fron the jungles and ootAnI ifOOtMoea of ths 
forest through which they WHtider, rather then 
labor and cultivste. Thfy pay a trifling kial 
to GovenuBcQt according to ihc nature and 
extent of Ibeir hoUhifrs ; b«t< theinteBOiei ie 
very kMoeiy sH^f holding landa at pkaawre by 
payinft aeseaament, bat they oultivale little^ 
They do not recognize the Todo at' locdfe^uaei 
do they pav them " Goodoo." > 

The women are strong snd stooily built, 
anvtbiug bat prepoaeaiiiiig ia appOerMMi^dM 

fe^ dk :ikMtiiifWr:fai| M ^ikmM 
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the 8. Indiata the moAt; btauiifally 

formed. They are fond of ornaments, and wear 
heaps of red and white beads about their necks, 
thin wire bracelets and armlets, with ear and 
nose rings. 

The men wear no clothing but the lungonty 
in their habitats ; but, when working on plan- 
tntions, they wt-ar cloths like other navives. 
Tbo women wear a double fold of a wrapper 
cloth, which extends from the wnist to the 
knees ; the upper part of their bodies with 
their bosoms are nude. The men wear their 
hair anyhow — sometimes it is lonj^ and tied 
over the head, at others short and scraggy, 
playiiig to the bf'-eze. The women are much 
ibe same ; but those seen at the Fair at Met* 
tapoUiem had the hair well oiled, combed, and 
parted iu the centre, thrown back, gathered and 
shelved on the left at the back r)f the head, like 
most of the women on the plains. 

At one time the Irular rarely hell communi- 
cation with the other natives, living isolated 
lives in secluded places and unhealthy IocmU- 
ties. and eking out a precarious existence. 
Their villages are small, seldom exceeding five 
or six huts ami cattle pens, scattered far apart, 
mostly located in groves of plantain and other 
fruii trees, and built somewhat «tter the Ku- 
rumbar huts, surrounded by the usnal filth and 
dirt. They are more numerous in the south- 
kru than in the eastern pwrts. But of late years 
they have iraprowed wonderfully by mixing 
with others and taking employ as coolies on 
plantations and working aide liy side with other 
natives. They give •atisfaction to their em- 
ployers. They have also gained another ad- 
vantage by attending the large fair or shandy 
held at Metlapolliem every 5)atiird.ty. There 
were gradually attracted thither, and by freely 
niixijig with the peoi)lc on these occasions, 
they have lost their timidity and become some- 
what self-reliant, to a small extent only as yet, 
but the civdizing influence of intercourse is not 
lost, and is slowly gaining ground among 
them. 

MALEALAM DISTRICT.— I^t Malea- 
1am lanj^uage is spoken in the low country and 
along the western Khats from Cape Comorin to 
the Chandagiri river. The people occupying that 
tract are mostly settled, but it has had several 
dynastic races, the Zamorin of C»licut, the Bibi 
of Cannnore, the r«jah of Cochin, the rajah of 
Travancore, the Dutch have held sway there, 
and the present paramount power is the British. 
Adjoining the Malenlam district on the north, 
is the S. Canara district, in part of which, 
around Mangalore, the Tulu language is spoken, 
Canarese being the tongue in general use. 

. In thia tract, the Nair race occupy large 
holdings, the rajah of Travancore is a Nair, 
and there are many mabomedana etyled Mopla. 



Talu'irrtlei Mr. Bumell, U the aKfiaal 
guage of the Canara Collectorste, but 
largely displaced by Canarese the languge 
the conquering power about four ceuturieii 
It now prevails (though not exc/taitviy) fro 
the nurth border of Malabar (Kavai) vbere 
is much mixed with MHlayAlam, to Udapi 
the north. 2ian galore, Mulki and Udipiartt 
chief places where it is spoken. The 1« 
people belonie to the same race'-as the Til 
and lelngu Family, now ooDyeutionally flili 
the Dravidian race. The Tulu Uii|;usftc h 
not been examined carefully, but there it 
doubt thai it is a dinlrct of the CsQanie 
closely allied to the loda, Ba<laga aod Co( 
dialects. There do not seem to k>e any diile 
ofTelairu. Mulayalam is a dialed of Tia 
By dialect is meant that these languages ■( 
many centuries ago, the same as the Caosn 
and (in case of Malayalam) as Tamil, bit U 
long separation and different inflneMei ki 
catised the variations we now see. Tula, To( 
&c., are far more closely allied to CanircR i 
Malayalam to Tamil, than Canarese, Tsnili 
Telugu are ti> one another. 1 he Tulu biie 
literature except a few translations by Gen 
Missionaries ; but the people are remarkable 
the law of succession culled Aliya SuU 
This is the law of the ao-called sudra tiil 
and a tribe that practices it is probably T« 
But the race does not include braboMfli 
low castes who are mostly settlers fronot 
parts of S. India, thojgh in lone • 
they have adopted the custom. !■ 
Malabar, desoent is to sons-in-lav, bttt 
N. MaUbar amongst the Nair, the vm 
carpenter, brass-smith, black smith sndft 
smith, also the Tear, who are toddy rfr«v 
and the Mookwa fishermen, all polysixln 
the descent of property goes in the female 1 
In north Malabar this law of desoent ii c* 
Marumakatayara, and the mahoroedan M< 
has conformed to this usage. In Cwar 
similar law called Alya Santana, or Depbe< 
inheritance prevails, and is in practice a 
strictly carried out than in N. MaUb«r. 
N. Malabar, the adherents to Marumakat* 
form united family communities, termed 
waad. The senior member of wbaisoevcr bri 
is the head of the family and is termed U 
veil ; the other members are styled Aaaoi 
ver ; the remotest member is acksotiw 
as one of the family and entitUd to 
nance if living under subordination to tkefc 
of the family and taking part in their tt^^, 
observances. For the women there is 
analogous to the state of widow-hood i«* 
ing elsewhere. Whether in alliance «it» 
or not, they reside in their own famili'*- 
Nair marries before he is ten years of »f< 
though he supports, he never a»sociat«« • 
his wife, who receives at her pleastw*» »"/ " 
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m tin ferai 4lf dwaw it , * Me tet not 
bov «ko \iM ftUer it. la Uw, propf>rty is 
to test in the fenmlM only t practically 
U< Biiti ate co-ahareri with tbo iSeowles. In 

MtWtli teily pMpwty. In aotee Mfliet, 

tiif MBafceDent devolves on them preferably 
iotte nalea and the senior female taket it. 
fktre it, however, a growing tendency to con- 
Mffioaerty from falher to aoo, ariaing from 
mptkiA afciiwiiiMitaf polyaadty<— . Tba 
■nbial nja at w Ut a in (jneatioQ ia called 
If Nulafaar ** goom-doaham," " goona" 
fw*, dosham," evil (for better for worse.) 
U Trataiaote, jt is atylid ^ munda-vanga," 
«M mga" Moiviaf , ad 



ii itiri taken is of ripe age and her 
i^H ba obtained, Peraooal aoquaiiilm^ tbua 
r^-it* the union. The hour selected for the 
&-CJQO0J is 8 P. M. There ia an aaaemblage 
it friwds ; the man praaanta iht woaan with a 
' BModoo** or while mvalin Mk, it « #orMr 
f vhich, in North Malabar, • aaall aiim of 
is tied. The girl either goes to the 
|u'i hotse, or remains in her own, and is 
by him there. £acb party ia unrestrici'- 
Mtathamnber of taab eoMeelloiia thai 
keforaad, but thrae ordinarily do not 
two or three. The descent being in the 
^>le lioe, the parentage of the father is im- 

el. The maramakatayam taw ia not 
I in North Malabar by the AU Podval, 
of pai oda aenr«iti« nor by ll» brah- 
$H of North Mabbar or of Canara. But 
* Trjvancore law, only the oldest brother 
^ibnhmin family is alloired to marry with 
C|ul, and the other brothara form other 
^ildMif tbaMfoiiaf da 
iakerit. In the Tuluva country, the brah- 
vidoir can devote herself to the temple, 

r reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
vtiis, she ia a aervant of the idol and re 
wm 0M viafta of man of bar own eaate only : 
^offipring of aatiififboya, are called Moylar, 
*^ tkc girls are married to them. Bat» if alM 
^* to reside outside the wails she must pay a 

Siiily som to the pagoda and may cohabit 
■17 man of pure deaoenU 
^ Jr<7lo» ^rrillm tiao MapBH htm •*mi" 
a aoo, are all mahomadaDa, and 
^ f^eicf ndanta of Araba who viaited oir set* 
ia Malabar, Wilaon anppoaes that the 
'^Ubar women who bore children to them, ig- 
y af Ifca tm <ff ft wo in n e fy w>o <ffarb tbe 
^Ti,ityfed the children *< sons of mothers 
^ the probability ia that the law of desoen- 
W lb Otero, BHammakatayam, was prevailing 
^ piior agea and was followed by the 
I'^Wftif fbe (fcildioB bom of andi eaaoal or 

1I» ibfli fib al 



largo meii, aefKtttldlcHtefpri^Dg, and foiaiM 

mnch landed property. They havo blon raat- 
leaa under British mie, and have repeatedly 
riren in insurrection but these have been very 
local, and aeem to have sprung from agrarian 
(trievanoaa fb^ laanK of noMlkli baing un« 
aoqiHihlAd4Htb tb«br|Mf«dltt3r nghAabi Ibo 
lands. They are a davottt, God-fearing, raoa, 
indioed to puritanism, are oecaaionally fanati- 
oal—but they have never been mlera in India, 
have no dynaatio laoellactiona or kwgiiiga; 
an mH *aflb|r of bibg iBaMHiMl Iqr 



Coorg (Codagu) la a Britiah dtitiiolp— adml- 
nittared by a Suparihtandant nndar tbd Chiaf 
Commissioner of Mysore. It is sitnated in 
L. ir 26' 21', end L 74^ 80* 46". It ia 
bounded on the north by the Hemavati river ; 
on the south by the Xambachari pasa ; <m tha 
west by Sontb Canam ind NotCb Mdbbtf* 
and on the eaat by the Myaor* comitfy. It fti 
60 Dailea long and 40 broad. Cooi^ was sur^ 
▼eyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Hoyal So* 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in* 
teresting memoilf of tba onffOy^ Of 1,400 
sqoiw nrika^ MT tn aiilliMM» 1,74IS ooHin 
roUa and 148 nncultnrable. In 1888, cruel- 
ties carried on for a long series of yeara, by tho 
rajah, brought on him a war by the Indian 
Qovernment, and after a seriea of operational 
Coorg waa aaptufod after abatlla on Ibo M 
April 1834. He waaof the lingaet hindu seot. 
The rain-fall varied in ;i 868-69 from 68 09 
inches at Kemba Kolli in the south east to 
95*36 at Mereara, the capital, moat beautifully 
sitmtid in ■Ittoal Ao tiry oMifio of tho 
country, and ' 4,69^ llMl tbofo lio aaa leiaL 
In ita area of 2,400 aqvaMP jiBilai, Oo^ baa i 
population of 11 5,857« 

The prevsiling (anjrtiages are Coorg, Canareao* 
Malayalum, Tamil, Tuju, or Tulu Hindustani 
and Engliih. There are about 40,000 nativa 
Coorga soattared C&ionghout tho country, and 
tho munbar ia UaHaaed to be deoraaing. Tbo 
Coorg race are called Koodaga. They ara n 
tall, muscular, broad'Cheated well favoured race 
of mountaineera. They are a handaome and 
well-made race, and are far anpeHot ^phyaiquo 
totbo inbAimBlfof tbo pliiiM» wbon thaw 
greatly deapiw, Tbiy are also far advance 
in civilieation and are very intelligent. Tha 
morals of the Coorgs are scarcely any better 
than those of moat other rtoeai and tha vice of 
driokimr bis i do8p «rf #Mely-spread boM 
upon them. Tklf mo dt>fMad into tMrtaak 
caatea. Thef marry at a ripe age, but tha 
wives of brothera are oonaidered as common 
property. They generilly retain the old devil* 
worship of iha Shsythjan DiAtidtaa (toe, from 
^riMi tbay art hiBHiifc 

11 
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f Tho ;Ci|Opg «CTango tliem selves into 
.Coorg aod Amma Ooorg, They have b fair 
^somplexion, wear whiskers and mustacbea, but 
-AO/lwd, thitj bafe: inteUigeni countfOiiioeB, 
bbA m boMiiMlwpiiidwit. bearing. 
. Demon and anooiloi irorahip ia common. 

The non'ffindu races of British India arc 
■eitimated at 12,000,000 aoult, bat, of the 
Non-Arian races, except the great Tamul, 
Teling, Ganafeae, Kol, Bhil, and Qoad nations, 
mulf ^ them ate h ftagOMBta and amaU 
tribM aeatterad amongst the oommnaities, oe- 
capying forests and mouotain fastnesses, or 
dwelling as unclean races on the outskirts of 
.'towns. They, in general, bury their dead. 

, . The deities to whom tUeir worship is more 
i^Qoially diradsd agra thaw o^ beioga whose 
^u^gn ia to be ftand- Pieces of wood or atooe 
AH made to represent these deities, a shape- 
kaa stone from a river bed or a piece of the 
j^^hrina t^ee or margosa wood ; but the in- 
j^italliH^' of amidol iwiiaipT^ to ba ao- 
jyVPfpsied by bobm aaorifioUl rite, sometinaes a 
goat in kid, but more frequently the buffalo or 
i^Uock, is the victim, A cart is made, on 
.wmpl^,. a^ jiaorifipei tbe atone is placed, 
^iiM,:wilh varmiUM, Miii taka^ .Mm aite 
jappoiated for it. Pooh Amma otir Kf>^^ Amma 
ia the goddess who sends small poX| and Marri, 
or Marrai, Amma, the goddess from whom 
phole^ 00me>8« the epithet, Marri or Marrai, 
]Mi|ig fenwight MBBiiiii^ly froa tha lo^t latating 
ll^W^tb, words from which ha¥0 bmnched into 
80 many of the old world languages. Of all 
these people there are not mauy who admit 
jhaviag,evar seen a/levil or spirit, but they 
fll^iirorship at pb^ whink are pointed out 
)f<f. .others who lay claim to hava «eea devils or 
spirits there. Bal Amma whose image is a 
shapeless masa of wood, is a goddess much 
dreaded, as are all who keep such amidol 
lhair hpuaat Wut thajr ave obliged to intemarty 
amongst themselvat* Matri hMoM seems the 
same as the Ai Of 'the non-Arian races in the 
Hahratta country and the Ammun of the Tamul 
races. 

Mapg-kaUi Ujla &^ang-[caU, Jul«Amm»i Te^i- 
AoBB^ Po^h^Aam ii|id:]faflfiHari,of the 
oentnjl Mhao, aw all.ittppoaad to ba related, 

to be, some elder, some younger, sisters of the 
came brood. To all of them are offered the 
aaorific^ of bloo^, of sheep or goats or horned 
-Ofittla, and whj^n tha people* a|»-p|Ofad by an 
(imtbreak of a p^tilence, the .^i^bODl 4|C sheep 
^d buffaloes sseri&ced before an Ammun idol 
are numerous, so many as forty sheep in a 
jaight. 1,'he worshippers mpve in procession 
jijjdkr ! • orief , aceonppaBiad by tjie; Marli 
jlflKien.wJio freoqantlx bficome hjatf»ficaV who 
m than baliared to |)§<miWM«l ' .bf 4K04> 



deo ka ch'kayft qfft f «ig^h b'hir lit, tbe 

of the god has come, and filled the bodj. 

Slam races, — Das, dasa, Hind, Pullukii, 
Tam., meaa a sUvo. WiUoa tells ui ikat tk 
hindu lav feaoiHim i( hiBda»-4. Qrib- 
jata, the child of a fenkkl lUve ; 2. KnU or 
purchased ; 3. Labdha or gifted ; 4. DitiiIo- 
pagata or inherited ; 5. Auakalabbnta, tik?n \z 
time of famiae ; 6. Abita, pledged ; 1. Eioadm, 
volunUrilj aalavafai- payaient afa ihiti 
Yuddprapf% |alcen in a war; B. Paqiii, 
won in a wager ; 10. Tafavaham, Toluntarlf; 
11. Fravarajyavasita, an apostate ; 12. Knto 
▼Oj^Urily for a time ; 13. Bhaku-dsss, > lUn 
foe hia.|(iio4« 144 yanwahnla, eaewto If 
marrying • liMnala akTe, becomes ailsH ; % 
Atmani krayi, , qm . irhi» teUa- hiBMK it i 
alave. — Wilson. 

The Puller are a race in the south olhih, 
•apposed to have formerly been in a state 
fary but their|xiaition f» now telely tfepaMil 
their wealth. Both men and women wtA^ 
take part in all agricultural labour, fbewoon, 
in this particular, vying with the rren Tk 
Puller women go about with their dictts a* 
poaei^ a rtfle, oamiot ba'Imhntdtoaiii' 
theic breasts. Previous to AHtbh nk, m 
Puller who inhabited the forests ami ^lOMtl'^ 
ous districts of the Malabar coast were rei»rf- 
ed by the settled inhabitants as 
to tha bMlteof prey and wera noCei* 
mittad tA areOt houses foV them»e}ves. 1 
supported on four bnmboos and opfsei 
sides, sheltered them from the rain, but sfltWl 
the inclemency of the weather. Tbej M ^ 
fontoio'on tha pnhlia'ioad iMtfltf^ 
ihOftld dalla it ; and when' thesr miM^ 
person npproFirhing them from a aist«fl«e, tWr' 
were required to utter a loud trj tti pkis. 
wide circuit to let him pass. ' wj 

The Vedan, Vedar, Yeddar or S, 
foraettribee in tha South of India. Koie efli 
Malabar foresta are predial' dfresi^ vbo a| 
timber and do not eultivata. , . ' .^ ..^u^ 

The Vttuvar are a forest and huater fcnheJ 
Malabar, and the Konakan, predial sUrei, 
subdivision pf th^, Vetuyar employed ,iai^ 
culture, a boatii^. and aa, ealt*niak^ 

Tht^JUfi^jgHini f)f Malabar :iu(e aiUve rut. 

Gherumar are predial j^afes io MiU^' 
whose name Wilson derives from Ctera, " 
lealam, tha soi^ ?^hey , follow the xuii: 

Marumal^Mjfamv Tbay, jipe ,fery d' 
with a v^ « biaak oomp^s^ 4V4 ^ 
quently haye woolly hair^; [ . 

Tter, Tfim* J^eyo<mr, or 
toddy, .drawers . of Malsbar,,|^?e> seirib 
who foU<W thai rul^f^C des^V a 
womea an^ J9l||4^ 
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pded to moTB from the road when a Nair ap- 
imaehed. The Teer are being educated in the 
(jofernmeDt echools, obtain strvioe, are acqair- 
iglud and are faHr well to dow They an 

• IhirMdwn ii|kM« kidhiag>.thni lhdH«ir. 
Teer is said to nMUH island, and the Maldives 
md Ceylon are named bs their original country. 
Dr. Ctidwell thinks they came froi^ UeyioB. 
A'ayoitf,— slaves of Mal$bar; * ' - Vi 
' ThtdHymiiiin, lerf^M'VVMlili of ifiliftaf» 

ifini indar tlM ^HkUotiiiii atajah or MKgloua^ 

Biteliliriiment, 

Adima^ — Araongat the Taraul people, the 
iiUiDt or Adimai are predial slares attached 

Mitarilv to the land and only tiiuferaUe 

V&|t*'T 'i f •' - u • - ".. \' 

,*'Jlani(utey.—'in the ttmfi tUtMtM, thout 
^'nk;lepQt the ilandUdef in a dau of'tfafea. 

j(rArfiB6-«r^j;-.' , • ■ ■•• 

|i A^o are a raoa Ul Ma1abar,.iiilia.i«^ to be 

»3t:ceri by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
mn, whom be Jescribea as a man of low 
ttte, comraonly a, Teir, one, whose ocoup^tion 
Idrawiog toddy.^ , Tlw ^4i(Utioi» i$ thai ik^ 
&£go came origin»lIy foom Oajflpn, where they 
bjljae-d to the roilitary. caste. In civil war 
^rejellion, the Chego were bound to take tip 
ai for the aqferejgi^ i and .some princes 
ployed tb^m aa ^aoldiei^, i( th^ had aot a 
Imt force 9f Nair% - .TMr.pllaopfl'Oe-! 
Iptioo ii that of : drawing Toddy, whu^fi. is 
*«pn!?ory on their caste. The Chfgo are 
J^ivideij into two ^tipas.; the.Ch^o and 

pVo Chego. . . , 

?»ia4.-^Thp Pariah lace, rure io, the 
P^eit provincea, are faud inffar]^ village 
•fcllowu in the Peninsula. 
I- liieir history is altogether unknown; they are 
land)^, they are , generally, in the viU 
1^^. predial alaTea, and escape from this posj- 
IP only in the largfst towns where laboar is 
^^lable. AmQagalithe S. Dravidian races they 
% called Paraiyan, Pariah and Pariar ; and 
fofesaor Wilson derives that name from Parai 
« Tillage drum. lUia lace.iepeire the foliqw- 

•wifUMaBa! 

,. „ - Paraiyan...,^j«,^..,TAJI^ 

I^Hokeri,.,. „ Pr>raiyar^.^ „ 

w M Paraiyadl KiraVan. Tam 

Mnlfavadu... TlL 
ifallA^Waoloo 

.««». 

They are laborers, grooms, never art seaTen* 
eat deaH cattle, dedicate their girls to the 
are ahamanists, fctiohiats and poly- 
hN|< .> the Mhair^ they, are &uppoaed Io. 
i*«KP««IMr«itel tto.llkiinfHU»Xltti.ii»Un; 



„ 



ftfi •Mnl.Brigia,.lib..il b^Ml. 

lapeated by Professor Wilson whb qinitea this* 

term Mahar also Mhar, Mher, Mhao and Mar* 
The Mhar are regarded by hind us as lower thaa^ 
the Dber: the Mhar are notniunerous, but arotO) 
bwnHiwitlilhioagboafttlielfahnlla aotetiy^t 
dwiHiigjfart^ onlaide the village, and are oUlii. 
part «f the Babth, being the village messenger 
and watchman. The mark for their signature, 
is a staff. They are wholly different 
and appearance from the leather working 

let, dhor^ flbanunv ar Vhang laae whasL 

tigoatnre ia a knife. laa Pariah are a willing, 
rendy people, obliginjf, grateful for any littloi 
kindness, and, for the traveller, whether at mid- 
night or midday, in auQ or rain, oreold or heat, 
th^ tdcau^ tteiT fataff' Md nafftafaMiMtr 
alaag to ■ ahow •thai itttd to the next villa|^ 
kMked, in ihef great tract of country of the pe*^ 
nineuin, the Pariah and the Mhaug are the only, 
free labourers) the biudu farmers .rigidly pcevent 
thMT holding land and! with ei|aal MiiaBil|r 
pravddt thoavof lha hwnlel laiKiB^lt. laafc lh« 
village lose its labouring hands. They are 
really village slaves throughout the Hyderabad 
country. The Poriah or Pariar amongst tho 
Tamul people arrange themselves into many, 
tribes, aaiong8troihen*i 

Kttti. 
Tipparat. 

Mvrasa.. 

' I.. I 



Amhu. t TaK. 



Tadagil. 
Aliya. 



VettyarJ 



Valluva. 
Tada. 

TaiigalaL 

Dorchali. .. , > 

Theyarct permitted to marry into each others 
families. Tiiey are regarded by caste hindus, 
as unclean but they are not outcastes or, me^ 
who have beei^ expelled from other ea8Na. 'Thfl]t 
are i|Siially the serfs of the sudr agriculturists^' 
Those in the large town's, in the employ of tbo 
Europeans in Southern India, are quick, in- 
tiilligeut, and active. They are emigrating witk 
great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritiu9t 
(^pe CplAoy and the |Bi^m(^ prov^eea,.S(c'.; 
whera all wetfirian 9^. afMuJk distiiii^ns. art 
unknown, U?re are taf oasies who are lowei; 
in the social scale than the Parinb, and from 
these are excluded th^ PaUar,. vybo dispute 
precedence with )he, Pariar. . Th« .Pam 
ooastitute a , we|l . defined^ distinct anctan^ 
race, independenjb of.allptUrs^ and hss its of a 
lub-diTisions, peculiar usages, its ewn 

traditions, find its own jealousy of the encroach- 
ments qf the races , whjcji are above it fiAd bcj- 
Iqw it. . Apd ihfl ?viar, whom St. Pienre'a 

fomta^ hn |[4lM'>* <^'™^4»'P^''^''^°^* ^u^* 

diad:haiB|r„ wMpvajr >»e has i^i opportunity, is 
as severe on other sects as from the custom of 
the.WQria we wpuld f^rely exp^ct^ M,^,iy of 
them devote their young women to the god;| 
l?f^t.;tha,|^ra<^^^^^ni^gW«^to »Wf4«<*- <^ 
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dtatbad wonkip all flui dokkt ; tbejr an 
emisAiitly poiytheUte, bat they also worakip 
the elemental rain water, as the Jfegkoba, 
(probably Mhgk) as a deity ; and at stated 
Mmaa Bake a lamp-stand of dough, on the 
tep «r wkidi .tiiey plaoa the gki pipkm aa 
a.mp with ghi or clarified butter and a ootton 
m'ck which they light and worship, potting 
eakes before it* Many of them worship de- 
parted spirits, aome of them evil, some of them 
good apirita, aid athm iWk tiMf daiigiiita 
deviliy and vkick appear onlf al &||Mt m 
thades, all believe in transmigration, aiid one 
man mentioned kia kopato kara4iani aa a 
Bahomedan. 

The Holiyar of the eaatre of the peoinsula 
vkHe Ohmmw la apoken and fai Gaaan aaeB 
to be identioal with the Pariah or dhertaaa af 
Ike other diatricta, and like the latter are pre* 
dial slaves. In Goorg the Hoiiyar h&i three 
bruiohes, the Uoleyaroo, Yewaroo and Paleroo* 
Bath ki OMara and Ooorg, hewaiar, tkey 
kav« hUmt designations pmlMd saeh aa Maori 
Holeyaroo j Byr Holeyaroo ; Martha, Bulgi 
Hc^eyaroo, Rookha Holeyaroo, Badaya Hole- 
yaroo, and in Goorg, Kembatta Holeyaroo. 
Amongat the Maori Holeyaroo, property de- 
ioaida tkroagh tka fewtia Una. The Fkriak 
aid in ouHivatioft aad raapinf^ yik if tkaj 
touch food it becomes unclean. 

Bale shahi is given as a name to anMMtte 
people of Sindk, who are large men. 

Tka Faiiak of tka Pa^Jab are fine powerfQl 
tm and tolerably good leoking: native govern* 
Bents reoc^ised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The early 
Sikh reformers tried to proselyte these men, 
bi|t with very partial success, thongh a few, as 
ttkka, abtalned a leapectabla posltioii. Ckria- 
Haiia also have almost failed in converting 
fhem. Mr. Campbell nigarda tkoea qf tka Pun- 
jab as Arians. 

' In tke Paigab, eveiy Jat Tillage kas a Pa risk 
^Oiftar where tke low eaate people leside along 
mink tka Choorak. They are the ordinary 
laboarers, who do the inferior cooly work and, 
according to Mr. Campbell, (p. 12 1 ) at the same 
pmt are the ontcaste scavengers of tke com- 
imidty, — ^but-ttda wp&m to iieed eoike n-«sa« 
llihiatiM* in Jhit Berar,- ibo Dkar dtfMe 
ttHBNlfaa into the Somassi and tke Laryan 
Dher, wko eat together but do not intermarry. 
Tlie Somassi dher rides on horsebaek in their 
marriage, the liSryan on a buUoek. The 
Shariia fivmilh of the Satpna taageb aooAk 
iftiba Hagpoienad. The Dher olass thott* 
selves as Andhwan, Somassi, Wad, Lsnran or 
Lamm and Ikwan. TbaSomaaai aadWad 
intenDany. 

' In tke Hakiiltah waAtj, as dker or llkar, 
iii ki Ibt taMMi mitUf, uUOkm, 



tko pariAis Ike aoMdl Tillign aa iili^i 

mee, laboureis. kdp in tke fields, have kOkMi^ i 
some kave fi^a with 8 or 10 balk>eks sod do | 
the '* begar" or iorwd labour work as also do tbej 
Mang. A potaii Dkec it oecasional. Ike 
Dherie aapeHat lo tka liaig« Tbe Hkflhrfj 
Ceottdlaflli an Mid toafia MMlahiB mM 
ton. I 
The Hulaawar, or Holeyar of Mysore sia 
often employed tkeie aa peoaa and horsettea. . 

EoUaytr fan— iy oialwtba waalNaOioil 
nearly qaile naked biit aie said to oorrespoad te^ 
the Dher, and to tbe Palli or Pailer in the soatkt 
Halaya Paika or old Paik are a Mysore 
BiUiarm or fiow»men, a low race in Canais. 
Tka JUW Of Kalian of Malabac am 
dill ilaMa* 

Milkmen. — The milk sellers in ladil 
settled in towns, the chief tribes are Ue Ai 
Gaola, and Dbangar. Tbe Gaola take tbeir 
from tbe Sanscrit " Go'* a cow, or bm Gsl^ 
milk, from wb^k fflauij tribal naosee arf 
terms have spraiif . Aoongst others is tke Oop 
a cowherd race of northern India wbobresd; 




and attend on homed cattle, and sell tbeir aii 
butter, &c. a Gopi ia a women of that caiisi 
Tke Gwalla, Golla or Gopala, ia a aavkard 
eaata and oeeopatioo. Gorakk is a ui a ka s pBj 
Oobar, is eowdoBg and Oaola, is a milk ntsl 
Tbe Gaola race are tall, robust and fair. 
Those of the Peninsula of India hare »o re- 
semblance to any other race in the Deiki^ 
Tbey are peilonl and Bigratory. • J 

The Oauliga of Myeofe^ rear iMffaioiib >*"^ 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. U tkt 
south of India, about Bellary, the sbepkerdit' 
milkmen, wooUhearera, eowWdai^ eovkeeMft 
are regarded ae One goOa mMkab Oorili 
golla waiiloo, Hundee Ooraba waaloa^ ill d 
them divisions of the Shepherd raoe or Gov* 
keeper who are all of the aame people or rac« 8r4. 
intermarry. There are aereral oiket sccuosi 
of this tribe. 

ThenaieS,<NiOCNN»li fBthaOaMiiM 
trlflt aad a sa raoe in ike D^han they 
large made fair people, who are solely dakyvKS^- 
Wilson mentions that they distioKnisb tbew- 
selves as Ahir Gauii, a branok of tke Absr;. 
Kookaai OaoK, aaUvee oT the Soakan. 
Idngayet Qauli fDHavare of tke Jaagasi 
tarianism but I have aever heard of these (iii* 
tinctions. In peninsular, India their wesltk^ 
cbiefiy in buffaloes and a (isw oowa. 

There are Gaoli eewkeqpen. but aeiiil 
galtf aaaiMaitio^ aaillMad tkraagk.' 
Proper and Orissa, wlMVi ttiy succeed V< 
Ahir, and with their congeners the Sflt?«««'* 
by far tbe most aumeroos hindn caste » 
gal and Oaasa« Th^ are grasiera, bat 
large paittC lha«|kMan, eaHf |s fcliiii|d g 
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Qobt tad Soiitk of India. An Abir or up- 
oountij Mk- wwM dnuji of siicli 

work. 

> Iktdkkm Uida thspheidt, lalknriiiif • 
pMtonl life; Aooofdng to Wilson, thogr «en 
ori^ftUy in the wMt of India but are now 
ipread ofer the eonntrj. He inentiont that they 
uraop tb«Bi«lvet a» of tbrtM raoea, the Naud 
taM(iMe>.in tlw DMb f M «r Tadu faaaia 
ia the upper Dodk and mat of the JumMi and 
9iiil (Go^irala) baoaa in the lower Doab and 
province of Benares, bnt tribes of Abirs are also 
MMTOOt in Bajputanah and the Paiqab. Some 
lit M Banaa have bMa adimted to 
BtkooiedaniMi, and -ara known aa Bnnnar. In 
^ DeMi distriet they have become intermiied 
the Gujar and J«t, snd conform to Iheir 
uM|«of the marriage of the widow of an.eltfer 
Mirbsr Iht not In wtMfj. The AUr 
w iai IwM i n flui hw aouth in the pemniola 
than Berir, nor in Burmah. The Abir Oaoli 
ud Dhao(r*r, seem ail to be shepherds, the 
AUr, in Berar, are herdsmen and with the 
M an JiBMiil of the aaino atofltiios la 
TIn^ are eAeemed, howew» tlf low 
SI manifest by the Gbpin girls song, Oali 
Mt d&re, Ahir ka ch' hora, akhir jat, Abir. 
Do not spatter abuae, thouehild of Aliic. AJter 
*ii]ranfii bntM A^ir in enli. 

CTr Hlnwyni- of the Mnkntta ma Tahign 
wQntries sre the Kuru-buru or Cunimbar of 
tlie Canarese districts. The Dbangar, in Telin- 
giM, are in twelve tribea who do not eat to- 
aivBor iotermany. lathe eeatn of the 
liihwim th/tf ihepherds and veoi* 
w^m, kitchen gardeners, and labourers. In 
eoontry of Rangurh and Chota Nag* 
jwv, there is a tribe of this name, soma of 
vim desosnd perfadiotll^ into thepUna for 
iaboar. The Dhangar, in Galcntu are la- 
boQrers (Campbell p. 38.) Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes the Uhaiigar as of Mongol origin 
Se bids as look steadfastly at any man of 
■-•boriginal race, n vhivirterinn Dh«gar tor 
utance, and aay if a Mongol origin ia .not 
Mlpahty ins<nrtbed on his face ? There are 
'<)<59of these iu Oomraoti. But it is not known 
• heiher, as in Kamgnrh and Chota Nagpor, 
ara a bill people ; or 81 In Talingana, they 
n coMfatafn'} er aa in ihe mlh of India, 
^ are ahepherda and weaTers in wool. .Many 
^ the Dhangar are aettled in the towna of the 
)aUi of India, oocupied aa labourera, kitchen 
■deaeia and dairynan wtA tka Dhangar in 
» soath of India arrange thomlfna eenrd* 
■fly* The Tiling Dhimgar are milkmen and 
^reraof ooarae woollens ; the Mahratta Dhan- 
*t graaa cattle and ahaep and clarify their 
Mar into ghi; t|ie itwgar Bhaogar 9» 



In dtefflniBRda, they are darki almoit 

black, men, of slender and spare forms, they 
are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli, in personal 
appearance, and all the abeep (kurtt, Karnatica, n 
sheep) aie andar the Xarnheni or Kunuabaf 
oare. They are also wholly distinct from the 
Ydayan or Yadava Tamulian cowherd race, 
who are kuown in all the Tamul counicj as 
' Fillai' or son, and in ail probability, the difri 
peraed Knfvinbar or Dbangar of the Pemnanki 
of India, aome of tketi in towns and others 
almost nomade, are the fragments of the great 
shepherd race who held sway in the Arcot dis- 
trict in the early ceotuiiea of the obiistiaa 
en* 8se page 79. 

The Mia ia eeanllM enployed as • 
cashier. ' * 

The Afirda are a caste of ■igMtOIJ shep* 
herHs in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of tbe better 
the senrile tribes, bnt the Kummbar or Dhaa« 
gar, and the Gaola daily nan, hasp Usefinmi 
each other. 

Leather tiwierjr.— In Berar, the workers in* 
leather assert that they cqnaiat of 12| caatra,^ 
amongst whom are 

The Pbor, who are tanners^ make water** 
baoketa and water saeka or the pakhal and. 
mashak. 

Kullar Bandela ehamar, both a taanir and a 

ahoemaker. 

The Mahratta chamar, a shoe-maker. 

Tbe Pardcri ehamar, a eobbler. 

Th« Vang, ehamar, who make sandals. 

The Mshiwtdan ehavar, who ia a book- 
binder* 

The Katai* who make shoes and aandaia and 
labour iq the fields, al seed and harvest tinws. 
The Katai aie identical in personal appear*, 
anoe with the ahaeUv (/vhakilO. of the foj sontk 

of India. 

The Chamsr in Anmngabad, worship Mari- 
amma and Sitia. They marry when.ieMier ag<^ 
amongst themaelvea, proceeding on foat^to tbn- 
goddeaa Bitla whoea shrine they eircamaarfM* 
late fife tisMa* The expense is about a bun- 
dred rupees. They speak hindi. They burn 
their dead, but some rery intelligent meo at 
Aurungabad, did not kaow that anything fol- 
lowed dvath* Tha designations of tanm and' 
kather wegrksfa 

Saoigar Caw. | Cbakili TiK, 

Hadiga Uadharo ...Cam. Madigs... 
Chttoklalr..... Bno I Uadira wanla » 

Mbaog Mabr. I Madhera if i 

Those called Mang or Mbaog are leattCTed 
through all the northern parte of the peniBaola*; 
in tho fioMhiqr ZMdsncp, ia Mahaiashln^ 
.Gomat^ CaBdnib, th» Qmm.M.Mnmf . 
s> 
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linTiible of all tdd'seitled races in the touth bl 
India. In the villages they dwell outside the 
Willis, for they are (leemed wliolly aoolean. They 



•re tanners, Wqrkevt UHw hiin airfl a tth w 
KMe aikd hairnet ai«fc«n;nfli^eiif!«r%MiriveDgOTt, 

mu! 'exfieitlitttiitr!. They are never horselwcpers. 
Their airocAtions are the most abject, and only 
h very few bare ever been known to have the 
ibilUy to read or Write. The nab, mi rule, «ra 
6r*-daHc''blMk hua»«lMrt ih'tUitivB, and of 
rery slender frame ; lower lirobs particularly 
slight an^ calf and foot delicate. Ihey still 
eat creatures that most races re^rd a«' unclean. 
In Tillages they perfonii the lD««|.ip«qiil ofli* 
tet^Mdb as mtsM«||t|rt and aoi^iKer^ i^d 
•ra paid by portions of the crops and some 
small privileges but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. The Maclaru|i|i^d Madigaru 
df Ooorg are pndial alaf^a, and .leam i^e^Aical 
wMi this noa. . Tlie IMarayiulu.baikqMt. In 
Noithara.Udut aod in Bengt^l, il^ ^mar, are 
a low caste race, workers in hides and leather, 
tmners and ahoe and. bariitds makers, and 
there form the greit oalk. pf the' laboar^K 
taking the place of the 'pariah of the penin- 
aula. There are raan^ sections throughout the 
Hyderabad country and in Berar they ierve as 
scavenger, guide, watchman and executibner. 
Their signature mark ia a knife. They afb part 
'the 'Bahiih'-and like th» Paiinh are vhe pre- 
dial slaves of the village The Pendi Mang, 
are atlilt?tfe. The Nfhang: worship the leather 
ropes which they make. They also make eakes, 
wlytoh. they place on the grrmtid aUd'^fl^ lIHllVe 
aUViei, 'knd d hihp, attd (ftroNhlp'thcaaC -They 
tlto, worihip the spirits of departed men wh» 
have led eviriiVea. They daim the right to 
have, for food, cattle and camels and horses 
that dF<i of disease but this it ditpated by^ the> 
tn»r nia In thif ifllage of Dangoptfnt; in 1866' 
and 1867, thi^ point was for 20 months, under 
ltti]?ation, the ultimate decision being in favour 
(A the Dber. In the northeni Dekhan are the 
seotiens Mang (xaroro ; HoUac Mang ; Dakhip 



, The i|lABg-Garoro, are aUo styled " Pha- 
n^tr ipV/Migranta, aa,i))ey haire 'no aclttled 
abo^e. W pVmS} topIaeh,'beg|$tn<.^ ; 

their men and women assume other clothes, and 
smear their foreheads with the red kuku, a 
mixture of turf^tiric and safHower. ' They 
a^o aj«' i<6MjUft)ra and alefgiit' of b«nd ; Adepts 
irhich'they have their naibe Garori. ' The 
men also. beat the. dhotaj^, «)iail.pi/fot^ing.iyi^if . 
con/uring trioks, *' " 

^'The Hollar ihang ait tillnfpe musicians • J'at 
marriages, play on the, luinnai, n musical wood 
iafstirument, and beat'lhe d«Ra ; tbej' iut «1m 



The Dfikfaanlfii^if Mdb 

from the daCe pidm, are . also labooreis, Wia( 
wood, marry girls undejr age, fall at the foot of 
Hauuman but worship at a distance, twisi 
■oi ailoiived to approach. They, like thk pink 
and ibe HnvUe aatiaiaekanlin^anilninhi- 
bited i^proaching the bouse of any kiadu, iMt 
staad some yards off and intimate their preKste 
by calling out baba, or maharsj, or ajer, iid 
like the Dber every tbiag they ba(ifl bfoagbt 
and orety tbiaig ther tanek a«d tte |1ms 1% 
toneh is uodeim. If it be a metal didi it ii 
passed through fire, and if cloth orotbermll^ 
rial it is washed, or sprinkled «ilh«ittii« 
placed on the ground for earth. piriiortiNb 

ThajFaoani.on hoiaiiiMk. ia. pu miiofl to 
their marriaiie wUflkriAiflr ^^nhihilthilK 
and Teli or oiloum. 

Tbey do net usoally claim dead utttam m 
a rii^t but beg poriion& from ibeDhiiv 

.IHMgr'inoirfiip-gaaenUyiall-lltei 
or village' gods, the Ammun, the Ai, <u 
Mata, Musoba, Ma^iai, Devi, Kandobi, asd v^e 
Mangir or ghoata o£ deceased relatives, iiu- 
gir is thB - fiirm al a- humau being iegHnitf 
sMr or eoppeiv inliBM tei npNIMilaii- 
oaaaed. father or mother, aometiaies it iia cm* 
ket of copper contaioin|f A.eilver figueof • 
maiu : Ibe Mangir is worshipped at thsdenii 
and daaaara andaiaauia.Andi YoU MiaiiA 
annWoBate r*'E^ .Agott ^ia-.«Ktnli^ If 
washing, and)bttniagfr«nkiifeenae- TbejrhiV 
or bui^n their dead ^ They plaM the oorpteii 
the. ground, thea rbving a poiful of waistin» 
thet river, potir •ift»nithe.bod|:aadaHptta 
deM/ivilh.«afAv ite. thraa di|» tll|lA» 
fodd aadiplaaaSb- oeer the dead. • fl^'MB 
doubtful as to transmigratioh. 

2>Aor. Hind. Tet. Dhotia Can. i>Mia 
MahraUa ase; foahd fin aMiaii o( thi.kfVB 
▼Ulafvnof ioalkirni.tndin. They aietaiiMr 
bvtsaffe reeifdedl 'aa todut, and, unlike 
Dhcr and Mhang, reside within the vi wif* 
They worship the earthen jar in vlucit 
faidea aaa Meeped, placing veaailian.ea 
Thej do aniviHrteka hf nninala till db 
disease.) They nv^r devote their youog voisn 
to the gods. They are looked on by tb« P*f'»» 
or Dher as vilei und are not associated vitiia 
eating, or iotarmaaying. The Dhor JU» 
fair« ahoi«4 iMiiiwth 'Ml ilevelepatf 
wide Caods, -colored eyes, m)«ny of i^'^ 
with R light mustaehe and in all their fetia<^ 
they present evidence of a Mon(;Ql 
naiver eat the large) horned cattle^ 
fato^'Ot. liiB o ck t aor dalhaf i 
but fowk, fish, deer, gflitfLaad theep 
fttl. They marry in their own trib«, Di8kia(f l» 
mariiage procession on a bullock, aod s^ 
thagr am. nok lentiUed ato^ ;|iro<faiU 
The ohjecte of thav wnnUe - ^ 



all their faiiB« 
id theep I 
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Like ikD(»iil^.tiie r«on of lodia^.tliej wcdp- 

tkdr trade, iwbich in llniK-^! ie the Un-piK 
but ther weekly cowdung 8 small spot ia their 
koD8e,oD which they bura incense, place flowers, 
udwhtateD cakes eoweted vithiiee, bow down, 
VMiMp HMl flit. The'* ddly,. tinit InwM, 
OM fomity whom I sawoil OoHghir said, was 
Baffa Adsm, whom they consider to be Maha 
Deft, aod inquiry elicited ihe luformBtion that 
ibMit 60 er SO milea weat o( Punderpore, is a 
i»mf MMAtBtwH^T or IMkn^ Ada»* Vh^ 
tlw warshipp^ Ai, mother, whcum they drsi|{Daie 
»tbe fihawaoi at Taljapore, but Khandoba at 
iiailigsttm, also receives their worship. The 
Iteple guatdiana however do Dot permit the 
Imr toi afppiooob-tiflar t» tke- idoK as tbtir 
tradt of wOrkera in skins and hides makes them 
mlean. They bury the dead who have fallen 
rietiins to small pox and cholera, but those from 
■Mt other (iiaeaaea are ^burned.; a pregnant 

from bides, and mMtifioUire such aiticlea aa 
are used for water purpOMMi ikb UOt bnokflfc 

^ d'bol and pak'hal. 

The Toitt of the Taraul people is a village 
^ant who waits upon the villagers, Tht^ 
^■eiUe Tott!/ does l3io liilmUfeitport of 'tlre 
i«ise*orlu- / • ' " 

TottyarQt pojlfsbaioio •» Mtt|fld iheio fioijia 

"Beder, — In the tract lying;; betarew the My- 
sore and Hyderabad and Mahratia territories, 
vt le? eral petty sovereignties, such as that of 
tfttiiibob of Baoa(;ana pally, a syud family, in 
tbe east of the . Ceded Disfriets, until 1839, 
^e Paths n nabobs of Kurnool ruled on the 
right bank of the Turabudra river, further 
vest^ tbe B^ddi chief of Gadwal ; the Mah- 
ntt« o^]^f , Sundo^r, one of j^e dhorr 
para UmWj ; tbe kaheme rajah ^arapatt of 
Anajjoondah, Ibe descendant of the great king 
Hama of Vijianaggur, who was overthrown bv 
tte oeinb>nafcion of the mahomedan kings of 
Maandaby :Kalbcurgab, Bijapton'ond Ahmed*- 
nuggnri Iho iPathan nabo^ of > Shabnoor tHh 
Cihorpara chieftains of Gunjundorgurhand Aka^ 
tot, and at Ghoorgotitah and Beder Sborapore 
ire the deeecndaota of that Beder soldier, 
Rd NiMkptfttvMii 'AAmngzeb, for aid gtvtiti at 
thesiepce oLBidapore granted a. ainaliteiTileijr 
a the ^ichore Doflb. The Beder . race -)(ave 
)n!y theae two small sovereignties^ and some 
^[}^m% M SJw»JPor^* Wi^aJJi well poade, 

onsiderabl^ part ql, t^e populati9a and h^Vp 
n;tny poUgaifaWps, and. in Ceylon there re- 
aaina a, ffagf^^i^nVof a Brior.9(ock» oajle^;, 
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J Their n^me is variouak Moootldeed^ Bsde^, 
Mda»>Baidm,i Waidh; tadda^yedHr/^Aldae, 
.Vedte edd Bddan. They are the raee^ho 

gaVfe their name to the Piminra who harraased 
Central India for iieHrly 50 years^ Some lof 
them have become mahomedans. / -t 
• ThftBdIar-of; Beder 8liorapoie,(driiik'tpriAf, 
9tk tho heg^ erOeodile, porcupine (Saraai) 
mania, Ali) Iguaita, bullock, oow, buffalo, cat, 
rat, bandicoot, CMus giifanteus) and Jerboa rat. 

The Baidera Wanloo, Tel. of Bellary, are 
fBaboaaedafM^ kaepnttnerooatttiU kenea «»lieh 
they use for carriage. Tbl^ are great aarrioik 
and hafebeea;of iiaeintieiinAoiililaiy opiara- 

tions. ' 

The Fladari are mentioned in Indian hiatorv 
4a=eari]f!aa Ite <;6flUMaevniciift-of Ihe^iighteeaA 

centuryi;-. several bands Itlloired the Mah« 
rntta iirtt)iea in their t'.Hrly wars in HindostRn. 
They were divided into durrah, or tribes, com- 
mMuded by sirdars, or /chiefs^- and pepple of 
every oooatry and si eirei^ <^if(U»f weee^iadia- 
criminately enrolled in thus heterogeneous com- 
munity, a horse and sword being deemed suffi- 
cient qualifications for admission A coramou 
in'erest kept them united : some of the ohiefa 
acquirod weaUh and renoem in kbo Ifakwttn 
wars, they seized upon lands wbieh they weie 
afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted, with their estates, the services of 
their adhereots to their; descendants. — (Co^«, 
Myth. Bv^f^my 

Kijkkupwf^AtA iooloted, spare and ainevjr 
migratory race, in the centre of the peninsula 
of India, who are usually regarded as identical 
with the Pindara that overran the south of 
Indiai. They aif fonnd reaid)nf; in «ioil'^f 
viUtKea uofth of the. Tnaibwira river. .They 
possess small actire:p«niea, on which they briug 
the grass that they cut in tlie jungles, and other- 
wise act as carriers,, but they ,mi|^ht at; any xno^ 
meiit baeonii^ aoUmaiiaraiiilera, ,i.Xliiiy:ar« alaf 
screep or tattHWikarSi.iikl a.-feir kaye become 
agricultural or engage in horse dealing. Tiiey 
elect a chief, to whom they give the rank uf 
Hiasaldar* They aro all mahomedans and tlt<i|r 
Qse , a, dialeot to. wliieh. ibey give ^inmiM- .oif 

Lahaura^ha-noche. ,, . • 

'|he Tararwok^ known as Bail Kambftr in 
Canare^,Gl)asaari in the Dekhani and Lobar in 
th^ &|abr^t^k,iaa>if^^Of^c^inti bi^ck sq^ith, Bail 
&a#^r, pneana^ .biflM Ma|h;ii9ii)SM twt.the; 
style themselves Tartpnppk* 7j^e^ Reader froaa 
village to village, principally., ^ JlfiOftthaift 
jQanare^e speaking country, i ; :. i i • < i 
. Tfifi Jhmw.m ^9^hfh 9^NibyJihems«Ifea 
J^>ptu,;||M,a,.fanderiDg. mee, mmm. m 
athletsa. and common. i rp- / 

The Kili-Katr, Muddikpor or Kotaboo are 
wandering minstrels, Many names hf^Tie been 
giTea,,;i^j t^iA piaWs^OTJ i»ftppte. iwhAj4g^ 
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in the 80nth«rn IfabratU coontrj ; Koblgira tb«m, to a tmall extent, to cagnge in Ike viyi 
wr ferr^maD) Koli and Barker, are the terms of ordinary life, bot thej are eonridtred to hi 
most usunlly employed, but Muddikpor is the stiil insufficiently eirilized to be left withost 

~ the aid and protection of QonmmeDt. The 
sum paid to them ia abovt Bupees 1,800 lyeir. 
Some who reside on ttie outskirts of tbeforcM), 
comra little more in contact with theererjdaj 
world ; but their ordinsry locality is io tbefen 
deprbs of the forests, beneath the shade ol 
pending branches, and onlr about tea or tveirt 
families hnve huts made of branches of trm, 
In stHture they are about the same site as iki 
hindu people around them. A few arc of i 
dark bamboo colour, but ordinarilj they an 
black. The men are taller and more robeil 
than the Tamul race, the women are deoeatl) 
clad. The men wear only the lanf^oti. TbM 
have clear skins, but suffer much from fevt 
They seem to use warm earth baths in few. 
Their food consists of wild fruits sod rooU^ 



deaignaiion they apply to themselves. Tbey 
are generally tall and powerful men, wiih an 
olive yellow complexion and are now very 
numerous throughout that part of India ; they 
say that their original locality was the village 
of Talieot near the town of Sorapoor, and that, 
however far they have dispersed, all classes 
continue to speak the Mahratta tongue, though 
it ia requisite they should attain likewise a 
knowledge of the language of the oouotries in 
which they wander to enable them to gain a 
livelihood. 

Bhimrra, the wil(l hunter race of India, called 
Pardhi, Him Pardhi, Shikari, and Him Shi- 
kari. Though, seemingly, very poor and humble 
they are a migratory and predatory tribe. 
They snare wild animala which they bring for 



sale into towns. Tbey also capture the larger particularly those of the Kanduri, Bind (Bry- 
heasis of prey. They work in certain tracts 
of* country which they call their jungle, each 
section keeping to their own circle. 

Soligaru, according to Buchanan, are a rude 
tribe inhabiting the southern ghauts, which 
separate Coimbatore from Mysore. — \JSindoo$^ 
Vol. \.) 

Yanadi, — It may serve to illustrate one fea- 
tnre of this country and show bow long and ef- 
fectually a race may remain sequestered in it, 
io notice this rude tribe. Thonttb residing op 



onia grandis, Linn.) a few wild varieties ot 
yams nnd the leaves of Oapparia horrida, rice, 
the wild bean, (Janavalia virosa, mollQM 
fish and flesh of every kind. They hiat 
with the bow and fish by torch li|;ht. Tbey 
are polvgamists, have up to four or eroi 
seven children- They bury or burn their desi, 
and pour libations on the grave. The SM 
average 5 ft. 4* in., in height and lbs. 100 il 
weight. The women average 4 ft 6 io., UJ 
height and lbs. 82 in weisfht. There are sboel 



to within 20 miles of Madras with its 500,000 20,000 of them in the Nellore district. 



people, thoutrh surrounded by the actiTO and 
industrious Tamul and Telugu people and pos- 
sessing the readiest means of communicalioo by 
the Pulicat marine lagoon and t/Ochrane's 
eaoal, they are nevertheless almost in the lowest 
state in which human beings can remain. 

The Yauadi dwell in the forests of the 8ri- 
barikottah multah an island of the Chingle- 
put Collectorate. They hold little or no inter- 
eotirse with their more civilised neighbours. 
Until recently their ordinary avocations were 
the gathering of the wild products of the forests 
which the officers of Government bought from 
them St rates lower than the ordinary market 
prices, and paid them in kind, with grain, and 
clothes. Latterly, however, a few on the out- 
skirts, have taken to charcoal burning and 
wood-felling, and they are now also paid part- 
ly in money, changes which bring them more 
in contact with the settled people around them. 
An effort was made in 1855, to indnce them to 
engage in agriculture, but neither that nor sub- 
sequent attempts to persuade them to rear cat- 
tle and sheep have succeeded. In 1857, Go* 
▼ernmeot established a school for their childrea, 
and forty to fifty scholars were lately in attend- 
ance, for each of whom, an allowance in grain 
^ gifea. The ws of mwey htt compelled 

88 



They have little intelligence cannot reekoB in 
to ten, converse but little with e«ch olber, id 
are more taciturn with strangers, whose 
presence even alarms them. The Uognagt 
speak is said to be Tamul, and a similar 
it is stated, occupy the neifthbourini; fore 
the hiiU at Nakilawaram, and others are ip 
through Nellore, Arcot and Cuddapah. 

Villi are a race dwelling in hamlets of in 
or six huts on the outskirts of most of Ui 
villages in the district of ChiD^lepat, sad al 
sometimes called Yenadi. They are hsrbslislk 
They have Mongol features, the men ksfi 
scant hair on the lip or chin and no whisker 
They are polygamists. They eat all animai fot 
except the flesh of the cow. Tbej digiplk 
wild chavroot. The average height of the be 
was 5 ft. 5 in. and weight lbs. 8S. 

Korawa, with their sub-divisions (1) '-^ 
Biijantri or Gaon Korawa or Sonai Kolivi' 
(2) Teling Korawa or Kasbi Korswi, ?^ 
Kolla Korawa, aiid (4) Soli Korawa, vt • 
race in the peninsula of India. The Tefto'- 
Korawa, or Coonchee Kooree, are" wanderers o< 
whose original country they themselves t 
tain no knowledge. They are darker this tb? 
usual tinge of biodooe around theo* la tkit 
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m eommonilies tbej atjie tbemialfc^' * Yer- 
I ^* iMi Iftqr gite tkb ai^ {Mlbtioo to the 

bgiigfl in vhioh th«y hold wiilMiiinm ion 

vHh e«cb other. Some of them seem to have 
bttQ converted to the brahminical faith, and 
ireoovof the vaishnava sect. With the ex- 
crptias of the cow, aloaoat all animaU are uaed 
bj [htm as foed. Their. daad aM biifiMrf. 

TbeRruku, also called Yerkal, Yerknlvadu 
Kurshi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, Erukulu- 
tiiio, in the Canarese part of the peninsula of 
India, occupy themselves ostensibly as basket- 
BtkeMk Md fa farlMM Mliojr- But they are 
^jatoriaosly predatory and steal girls whom they 
deroie to prostitution. They are found in bhK 
^hm on the outskirts of roost towns. 
U The Ynkala of the Nellore District are mi- 
tptmj oMt mA' haikiBt^niaken, oaing the 
!«Unb sad iedMt «l ths data prim. They 
[d» make wooden oombs, work as labourers, 
lliri sfew have settled and engaged in cultiva- 
|fa> They rear pigs, poultry, donkeys and 
lad eat the. fleafa of most animals. They 
uaslly ofa tek bmm oolovi th0«MO tra 
ind light a«k^ bui* hardy, with fav fore- 
j. small eyes, short nose. They wear only a 
|bip of cloth and they tie their hair iti a knot 

te their brow. -^(ifaZ/our in Madras ^ Jour, 
Udence, 'VtL '18, p, 4 ) They admit 
poijeainy, doiiot mnarry'tinir wMova. t 

Dr. French says there is a rude uncivilised 
iKcin the Kistnah district, who are bird catch- 
^ aad who have no feast or music at their raar- 
^»bQttbe bridegrooms pay a fine or prieeof 
iSN to the Mies' pareatac The mm have 
■itoia doth. They am nid to eat cats, 
*ex)*e, squirrels, rats, parrots and minaha. 
^ »nare birds, rear pigs and donkeys and live 

fc>DikiQtf baskets and mats from the palm 
a. The wmiimi are aooth-sayers^ TheM 
itobe.the Korava nMit' *• 
Also, Professor Wilaon mentions the Kora* 
^>ftt «8 a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic 
'bo make bamboo mats and baskets and carry 
Kel Dut from market to market. A Korawa 

E> al8» fahaUl tba FMal hUle aad near the 
fmtwa are a migratory race in Coorg, of 
pllesiae, with coarse featorra, black and 
Pibt hair» they are laboaiera and are be- 
m tatofn -mm-lmm MaMiar. their 
Vgp ia add to resemble Ualajahon ( Hktf 
p evil spirits and have no prieata. 

Hi, a peaoefitl and innocent migratory 
foond in Mysore and the Telugu coun- 
it abo, about the beginning of the 18tb 
^^wera-dtiven- fnk • Iheb houhi by op- 

' WcufrmoT, are tank and' road-makers,' 
b^ttjyara, often written Baujwra, are called also 
Inbada, LaiBbad)f . llambadi, and Binjara. 




'Their Canarese name is Herkeri. The name of 
BaojaiB ia aupposed by BUiotio^ derived ftdn 
the Sanscrit Bnaij, a merchant. - ShalnpeBre 
derives it from the Persian Birinjar, a rioe>ear- 
rier. In the Dasa Kumara Cheritrai a work 
written by Dandi, mention is made of a cock- 
fi|{ht in a Banjara eampi but the Bunjara are 
evea indieatad by Airian aa aoe of the elatoea 
of Indian soetety: They are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but ncany 
have settled down in the tract under the north- 
ern hilb lying between Goruckpoor and Uard- 
war. Same dta mahomedana aodaay thejF eame 
from Miiltan. Those of weatern India are 
usually Charuns, and their sacred character is 
a great protection to them. The Bunjara of 
Herar have been greatly predatory and am 
being removed. * 

The Tnrki Bai4ttn,'vho'ace'Bflatly eanfan, 
have 38 tribes or **got." • 

The Beid Bunjara have 11 " got," they 
came from Bhutnir and are now in Pilibit and 
Kant, and many are weavers and medical men. 

The LiAana Ba^jaia have ll'^got" ain 
moally agricultural. They claim to be deeeand* 
ents of Qour brahmins and to havelalt Bdnt* 
humbor in Auruugzeb's time. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Meooa, and to naidtt fa Jhojjur. They 
faata W ^ gdt.** 

The'Bnhnip Bunjara are mostly hindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
into the five tribes, Ratbor, Chouhon or Koorri, 
Power, Towur and Burtea, who are again sub- 
divided fato tribae or|{ot* Thej elaisi to liavn 
come from Chittoor. Thej iattaarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have a 
close relation with those of the Dekhan, each 
comrouniiy has a chief at its head styled 
Naik, to whaB they yield kinlldt nhedi^oet 
The Bu^fara 'aiie> aeattnad in> eoMuoiliBa 
all over India. t 

In the south of India, tliey style themselves 
Goliur. They are met with from Kashmir to 
the south of India and keep in Tandaa or en* 
earapmenta/. TieirTMa, Hind. Kepa» Ifahn 
in the extremo south of Ittdfa have beodBM 
greatly broken up, for they are predatory, en- 
gage in gang robbery, many of them are to be 
seen in jails, in the Mysore territory their 
wt>Bwn and afed'men eia btaddag nmlal for 
the reads and the rapid extension of roads and 
railroads have done much to exclude thflin 
from their trade as carriers and collecting 
merohantB. But, in Berar and throughout the 
Uyderiibad countiy they are ttiUin large nam* 
bem eoUeMing^rwUn loria hamlato the iidall 
quantities of grain, cotton, and weol dltainhUei 
and bringing them into the larger marts. Their 
means of carriage is solely the bullock and the 
oow. Some of theae are magnifioeat and itian 
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gnnd sight to sea a Ban jura Tanda Uden vilh 
ooUon or grain, traventng tira oouairy tkroagh 
pathimys and tanitied trees and brushwood ao 
intwining that portions of cotton are taicen 
up at every step. Tbeir value as travelling 
merchants, in times of scarcity or great demand 
is inoaiculable, for do other maans could bring 
io the small stores ci outlying hamleta. They 
will shortly disappear irom traffic as rail and 
metalled rosde inorease. The Bai^}ara are 
men of great energy. They have in some 
pUoea fixed bomea. Tbrouahout Berar and in 
the northern parts of the Hyderabad territory 
aome of them are to be foand settled in villages 
aa servants of the Potails and are recognised as 
village Baojara. On the borders of Rohilcuod 
towards the Terai, they have considerable settle- 
ments, are considerable landed proprietors and 
important people. Campbell (p. 107.) A numer- 
ous tribe hearing this name are spread along 
the food of the Himalaya from Hurdwar to 
Oorukpur encaged in agriculinre. 

Wilson also says they are partly of hindu and 
in part of mahomedan belief and that the Bahu* 
rupa Banjsrs arrange themselves into the Bab- 
tore, Chsuhan, Power Tuwarand Barka Banjara 
and aome of them are accepted aa guaranteea 
for agreements aimilarly to the Charan and 
Bbat. 

The Banjara is called by the Dekhan 
pie L&mbana, The Banjara msn is a Gohur, 
a man, a woman however is a Banjami. 

The goddess Marri-Ai ia a great deity with 
ihe Dekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in 



plaited, and ornamented with s proftiioa rf 
silk or cotton tasaela. Tkey seldom ebuft 
their dothea, till they are tattered aad torn, ud 
are only renewed by a new suit. The vooei 
possess considerable natural channs, sreM kUh 
as the men in their business svocatiosi, nd 
they cany burdens wbea travelliog, ckieftfthdr 
children, provisions, or uteosili. Tkej in 
capital needle- women, making tbeir own jiideU 
and petticoats, and frequently enhroider tk« 
tastefully. The matetial used by the voms 
of aome branehea of thia tribe is ntaaaiseUihd 
from the fibre of a apaciea of aeUle, akich ii 
woven into cloth for themselves, and thcMin 
tastefully dyed in various colors, to laii tkir 
peculiar taste in thia respect, frequeady VW' 
gandy. They viait the moat remote ui ^ 
regiona and lone hamleta to collect ind tivir 
port grain and other oommoditiea toMnar»- 
liied parts ; no jungles or wild beasts dito tA« 
from travelliog. In aome districU ikij m 
addicted to thieving and thaggee. 
their own disputes, either by arbitntiie, oi 
by the decision of tbeir Naeks sad leldw tf 
ever oompliun of their fellows. Tlteif Coiti of 
Laws prescribes punish menta for all ehacii thi 
verdict of which, when carried oat, ii m*v 
disputed. Their PrieaU exercise the vo^^^ 
and death over the oommuuity but Uiisiiiut^ 
ed under the doak of raligioii and lUjMasUiii 
agency ; and, as a tribe, they are bsu^ ^ 
seoreoy, whenever the extreme penaltisi of ^ 
lawa are carried into effect. Uochutiljf " 
strictly pnnisbed with death, freqaeoijj^ 
the woman aod man suffer when detediii" 



tbeir moat aolemn oaths. They use a broken , 

branch of the Aiaderacbta lodiea, or nim tree, i their eorpaes are biaried or burned tof;ttiMf|i>^ 
or aa they call it, Lim Ka Dagla, in their neither the justice nor execution are snr «■* 
aolemn ordeals. They lay one on the ground, ' phiined of. They reoogniie no authority, kif 
aad will ray io a woman whose virtue is i aloof from settled rnoes, interfere with aa^ 
in question, " if yon be not a wbore lift it," and 
her lifting it or otherwise, eatabUahaa her in- 
nocence or her guUt. 

Tbeir dress and appearance are singular, 
more particularly of the women, and their ao- 
eial babita aad customs distinctive. The men 
wear the usual Puggree" and *' Dhoti" whiUt 
the dresa of the women conaista of a boddice, 
** Choolee*' with long sleeves, and a petti- 
coat or skirt bung from the waista in aasple 
folds, consisting of coarse ootlon printa of 



bright colors, and a " aaree" or scarf, of a si- 



milar texture, which ia careleaaly thrown 
over the shoulders, giving them a pictureaque 
appearanee, when combined with brass and deer^ 
horn ornaments and gaudy colored teasels of 
eotfton, with which their arms, ears, nose, nedt, 
ankles snd toes are profaaely decked. They have, 
small well-turned handa and feet ; their move- 
menta are eaay, gracefal, and atatdy, rendered 
alow from the quantity of ornamenta they wear. 
The hair ia pattod is the eentit, eombod badi, 

90 



difint* 



nnd allow of no interference among tbeis, 
matter of tbeir laws or eustoms, ^ ^ 
carriers, distance and climate have no 
ties for tbem : they undertake exteniin 
gaKements in exportioK merchandise, 
grain, cotton, cloths, oil aeeda, be, sadcfff 
tbem out with the utmost good faitb-^ 
never plsy false when once the work ia usd^f 
taken by tbem ; no instance hu besa kssn 
of Koods entrusted to their care hsfisg l"* 
robbed. Tliey are looked upon by olker 
of natives with a superstitious dread, y 'ht 
they can traverse tbe wildest and nw^j^P 
tracts with impunity and perfect scturiiy- 
is reported that tbe Banjara of the bill diUfl?' 
(Bisram, Cuttack, and Jevpore) praitii*** 
Meriah sacrifice, as also do thoae who tiadeli^ 
ween Nagpore and the ooast. Dr. Sbor U 
personal inquiries in Orisaa, Nagpore, 
bad. South Arcot, Vixagapstaro, hjfOif.v- 
was satisfied that sorcery, witchcraft, kus* 
sacrifice, and ioianticide, preTail aooag dii*' 
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nt wmmontftes of tbe Bcmjara. Each eom 
muntty is loetlited by tbe tenn of " Tahda," 
Utuik its own leader who it wid to lead a 
piflAir Mostie life. Oa ooeaafcwi of afekpeat 
among themselves or Mttain amongst their 
cattle, the Priest it oonanlted, and should 
be attribote such tisitation to sorcery, the 
PiriMt dies tbe guilt on some indiTidtial 
Woagfag lo tte oeniMni^, wh«i Um Mp- 
poaed eril-doer is immeidiild|y rnthlesslj 
seiied and mnrdered in the manner dictated by 
tks Priest, to abate the evil. The execution is 
shOj snd deliberately carried oat in the most 
MBBiiry "Utiui&tf' tnd tte dsid ii InrM in 
oblinoo. The pfiotfot of infaatieide b in 
TOfoe among them, in consequence, it is said, 
oi Utt large sums of money required to ornament 

' M girls, in addition to tbe large dowries 
iMth^rlMtoboalowoii mnriiia. It is 
ff^tedthat tbt Dmetice is carried ont by 
piidag the new bom infant in an earthen 
Kndof chatty, the mouth of which is tied 

' fiV'iHlk chtha steeped in a decootion of 
turiMiiQ^ and omamented with §tmmm, tome 
Infling ceremonies being carried ont, the chatty 
^ taken to some remote place in the jangles, 
m4 there baried. Some of the Khond tribe 

:inyeifla similar praetioe aa regarda their 
ftsiale children. 

' The fiaojara generally poseesa kfge bards of 

■tile, which they convert into peek animals— 

. Mis em are made to earry burdens, which, as 
inlt^ Mather daaa of Natives do; and it ia no 
nrastal thing to aes among a hard of Bat^*** 
Wlocks several eowt laden with burdoMb with 
jou{ calves at their heels. One or more of 
|N beat buUocka are selected aa leaders, their 
■ni sbd the eraats of their pack saddles are 
vuisnited with cowries, seanit elotha^ pea* 
leathers, tassels of cotton variously color- 

. alike., their neokt are encircled with a band 
tf aeariet doth or leather, to which ia fastened 
Maaaai bella of aina, and. aa they walk, 

, ABhBlh give out a aoooleaons aoaad. Tbe 
fleeted animal is supposed to be deified, form- 

,&g the protector of the herd, and is termed 
wsni Bail ; tbe jingle of this bella, aud the 
^> »i> Hnhm af Aa aaiaala, araaahHo fright- 
1^ iway beaito of ptayia thafar loaely aad 
aarehes. The cattle are let loose aa 
u (he march is over to enable them to 
}^ up what they can by browsing in the 
vidaity, The Balkan ia iadejpaiRleot of villages 
t*Mlfy in his travela. Am aoon as the en- 
^npm«nt is fixed on, he onloads his bullocks, 
•»d packs the loads in tiers, and over them he 
^''B^s an awning of eiotb or a cumbly, as 
FilMiHI ftoM' tlw vaathar. At- sight, the 
m tied round the packages in a eirde, in 
midst, the Banjara lights a fire aad Uea 
"^^aiotiasp, kUiaiip«t auania^loada 



bultoeks, snd proceeds to the next ste^e ; the 
distance trav^ed is generally fr^m \0 to 15 
miles a day. On these travels, one or Bore of 
their wooMo Heanipaoy them. 

N^Miadti md Migratory, houieleM races.-^ 
Kurumbar^ a nomade shepherd race are the 
eariiest known inhabitanta of Dravidadeaam,now 
known as the Camatio and Goiomandel. Tho 
Konunbai appear lo haia bean at opo 
the moat numerous aid 90st powerliul laoa 
in the peninsula. They seem to have estab« 
liahed numeroua petty priucipalitiea over the 
whole of tbe peninsula, wbwh were oUi^ 
mately ehanrhai into the Chola anplra. Kn« 
meroaa sites attributed to this raoe and 
still called Kurumbar Kot are to be met with* 
The nomber of these sites and conditions in« 
dioate an ezteoaive sway. They weie. a paa« 
tosal ahephiid iMBb aid Kara in the Karaatio 
langoage BMana a abaip. Small communities 
exist all over tbe peninsula from north of tbe 
Kiatna, wandering with their flocka, and othors 
of them dwell in tbe less acoesaible hills and 
foreila of the peoiaiiila. 

The OhMi5, Carubar or Kurumbar, nomade 
shepherds, who occupy the denser deeper 
jungles of the lower slopes of tbe Neilghernes, 
are occasionally ataoibled upon by adveotmooa 
aportanaa, and thaamokaof tlmr fires mi^ 
oecssionalty be asatt lidng ftoa tha lower 
gorges of the hills. 

The Handi Kuruhar^ are Kurumbar who 
take seivioe in towns. 

Kw fwm m t or, aeoardfaig to Buchanan, JTonc 
ham (JoamBj through Mysore, Vol 1 . p. 896) 
according to the Abbe Dubois, are in three 
migratory tribes, one section of which engages 
ia the tralBc of salt and grain on the haatt of 
aaaea, baekwaada and forwarda from tha eoaal 
to the interior. Another section manufactnra 
osier panniers, baskets or mats. This section 
live in tents S feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 5 or 
6 long, made of bamboos, and th^ move tnm 
pbea to place to obtain work. The third 
section are called Kalla baatn and aia said to 
be robbers by profession. 

The Chmsu Karrir, are a migratory race 
mentioned by Buebaaan aa reaiding in tha billy 
troeu near Oetaibalore. They a?e deaeiibad 
aa without booses or cultivation, but by snavse 
or with the bow catch birds or larger game 
whieb they dispose of for rioe: the white 
ant ia aaid to ba need by them lor food. 
They approach their game under thaebeto 
of a cow or boffalo, which they Inve taught 
to stalk. Their langusKC is a dialect of 
tbe Tamil with a few Canarese words inter* 
miied. Theaa near towns kam tbe nee of 
Tehutn worda. 'A Tamular is naahla to under* 
stand their language. ▲ few reside in Uttla 
hnta on tha o^akiita of viUafw and .haw 
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ftilittle blaoket, but their ordinary clolbiDg is 
a loin cloth and Id the denser forests they dwell 
\n caves or hollows of trees or under the shelter 
of a hut made of branches of trees, and use 
only ft iew Imvm for covering. They dMeribe 
the AnuwUd at tibeif oriffinal floupt^* 

Ceylon. — ^Tbo Sitiffkaim kugmjst aocording 
to Bask belongs to the Turanian family of 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
Dra vidian element is intemiixed, a remnant of 
buddbisls is still to be found who use the Pali 
scriptnbtB. Ae in the wMe Mm of* met in 
the extreme south-east, south and south-west 
of the peninsula of India, a lar^e part of the 
population of Ceylon is of foreign blood. 
- The population in 1844 was estimated at 
1,449,069, and ia 18S7 ft a w o m ne d to 
) ,697,970 beaidea abflarfl 90,0ea 4oldien and 
forieigners. Since then an estimate hns been 
made, which shows a population close on three 
millions. There are various statements as to 
the races occupying Ceylon. The Kuropeaa 
population ia ' aauil and aoMstH diiafly of 'Bri- 
tiak emigranu employed in the eivil and ttili- 
tiiify senrioe or on the plantatiofli. 

Burgher ia a tainn properly applicable only 
k) white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name has, by couitesy, been given to 
all thbaa who ia India are styled Indo^Britons, 
Bwanana^ Anglo-Indiana* East-Indians or more 
commonly half castes, namely, the descend- 
-)uts of Europeans by native women, therefore 
a race of mixed European and Native origin. 
The . people of Ceylon are of a Tamiwanor 
Dnividian atool. Those of Kandy, with their 
habits of polyandria, wotild seem to be more 
allied to the people of Coorg, but the coast 
tribes are of the same race as the Tnmuliir of the 
peniuaula* And tliere are a ff w wild, out-caste 
BMea, the Gahaleya, Bhodia and Veddah in the 
foveata and unfreqnented parta. 

• The SmgluiUtt range theaHelvea under the 
kaada of Kandianai^ tow«eottntry Singhalat^ and 

Bhodiah. 

The Tamul people of Ceylon belong to the 
same race as the Tamular of iioutbecn India, and 
eonaist either of those who bava been on the 
island for centuries or who are recent emigrants. 
They are ciiiefly to be found iu the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
which they chiefly resort are Jiiilim and irin- 
namdaa* Their aoaittocetqpationiaaaMoItttral. 
4rhe labenrers of the islanil aaa. a|^ed coolee, 
nlso aTamol word. They come over in lurgu 
numbers ffom the oontinant .duriog.tba eoffee- 
•easoii. 

• Lord Valentta who travelled ia Ceylon, says 
itheneaa are tiM AiAiA Wtm^a^ ilw king's 
HMa^ & 
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BrakmofM jr(Miiqp(^^.(DBale«fM«i| 

skilled in science : 

fFanija uansaya, the merchant csste : 
Gowi WoHtajfa, the ca*te of Gowi, who 
fata the ground, known in Oejbnby tbeanj 
of VelUla, which however is not a Singiki 
word. There Gowi or Yellal are of the hixb« 
caste on the island, there being noue of tl 
three superior casteS| eioept the king of Qisd 
who ia of the liiat : I 
Ohandql^fOf inbabitanta of tba^raal^v 
strip the skins of ammab lo aiaks tkagi 

the king's use: 

VeddOf a people who live wild ia tbs 
and j^iil wild beasts ; 

Z>«i:ia»n aaata^ oonuBonly aaOpd 
wjkiab |a not p 8ingalese word. The nsBte 

ravo is compounded of two woedai wliioh J(H 

come from alar : 

Karatoo. There are nine sub-divisioai uf Uj 
race, whicli ia aomnonJy ealled the kkam 
caste ; it deijivea its name from a eonpooj 
word which aigaifiea " evils doers." becaiil 
the occupation of the caste is the deitroTiDg 
auimals which by the reliieion of Boudbos 
forbiddeu. — (yaleKiia'i Forage and Trt 

Sirr (Ccgrl^) .aaya tbe piiaaipal Mtai 

four, viz.. 

The Surya Fcum.fa XQfai.iace; tliii 
two divisioua, vij; : 

64)4 Watue, a diviaion of tbe fiaiyi « 
raoet eoltifateia* tha* neat noaMroasii 
island, and to it belong the nobles, 
pfiesls, and nearly all the Government scmcl 

NUU Makareyay or ahepherds» is tk 

division of the Surya. 

_ _ _ - 
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miiis. 

JFiejxi Wanse, is divided iato tea( 
Qttltivators and shepherds. 

Kthoodra ^iuue, which hss 
diviaionite ' . . 

The.8ie|ia1aaa aien aasall aaee, and bji 
inM«a.good looking. Their compkiioo ia 
(tame as that of the hiiidoos, but tbtir U»^^ 
are in general disagreeable. The costume 
the men is a long petticoat, fijstMied 
tba wiiat and laaoblnK to tba baili. 

by ntn as well as 



sheU 

In the numerous exeaaaaa into which £urcj 
costume has been carried, the siie of tt*^ 
comb worn by ladies has never altsiBtiilBn 
4he8lQgbaleMBBen, who ■^^^•■^''^rl 
bent comb across the forepaft el tbs ^'^'^TT 
lighter colored shell is most esteemed b? 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a 
shell back comb, which incressesia valujj^ 
ing to the site and quality (d tbaetp'^n 
pins.eCtflitmafrMl.iMir«Oiv ^jr^.^fn 
fBild aMi pamMffibiliiitadl*^^ 
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\kM hait pint are among, the articles parchased 
lypaMengers ia Ihfi •t«ttB»bQilak---( ittodie, 

}I. S.8.) 

The rich sod well watered delta between Co- 
iombo and Galle is an overgrown waste. Tbe 
dMgkslea^ vbose property it is, have covered it 
lift monit, bmiMkoifc inul jadr •firnii tieet, 
«ui oo those they am wotMit to live, or rather 
tiiit,pss«ng the great part of their time in 
ilttp, while the women of their household work. 

indiatit are the inhabitants of tbe hill-^un- 
iQ nd are a hardy robust rpuse, neT«r ti|l 
iMsHy kterniog^iig wUb thdr low ooootiy 
bHhML Thfir. language is made up of 
ikiMOooiponent parts. £lu (or Singhalese pure) 
.^Pili,aQd the Sanskrit. They possess an 
Irttisifs iitexati^re, and th^r reUgiou ia Bud- 
UeJovmntfySioghaiOMaioioMiar 
^luidhiitSi Baman Catholics, or Protestants. 
Tta iofluenoe of Boman Catholiciiim is very 
pnl, lad the people are divided into olnases 
ilBordiog to their occupations. • 
i^Aoong tbe Kandyans, nod tbon only, poly- 
ukIij ii pnv«kiitv ifid tho^wife has tho poeaea- 
BOO of all tbe brothers. The children call the 
ti^st brother father. A man can bring in an- 
«<W not a relation, to have joint marital 
||i^with himself ; indeed the first husband, 
pasiitrodten, m many as tho wifii will oo9« 
Wlo receive aa ibiiibands. According to Poly- 

polyandry was practiced io ancient Greece, 
utd iQ Book xii. we read that it was an old and 
^biutai practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the 
iwwuriage, tbe buiband goes to reside in 
klriie's house, and the woman «bams tbe fa- 
"If iokeritanee .with her brothers. The bus- 
^ iu this marriage, can be dismissed sum- 
iulj, by the family of the wife. In the Deega^ 
i*tre respeoubl^ iorm ef mariiage, the wife 
I^Btker own jbooM /or tbal of tbo bmbAM*^ 
■'eits all claim OB the property of her parents 

Requiring some claim oo that of her hus- 
^d, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless 

tbe full consent of tbe husband. Divorces 
in WMtttUy, sought for by women, on trifial 
^'ctaen. A cUUI bom within nine months of 
^dirorce, mnal bo maintained by tbe hus^ 
)>iuj. The KandyaiM are a larger race of men 

the Singhalese of tbe coast proviuces. 
^ey have a saucy, independent miel^ bat are 
■o^iagly imIqM Mid ibnftlom.— iWrr'a 

Gakalaya are an oulcaste predatory race, 
K^r Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execntaon- 
?>iB tbe times ot the Kandyan kinxs. . 
fitittnOf m ootcaate nee io Ceylon. 

^(d4a& fVi| ijantera, and are supposed to be 
^« ^rst oocupanta of the island. I hey are a 
^ild semi-savspe race residing in the interior. 
Ik/Qretl Veddah dwell ii^ hollow trees or 
pfiV^itbaiston ]^aJl^wl^<^ U^ey^ f ith ^de 



ly formed bows it^vrowa, wandering from jun- 
gle to jungle, «a the gamo beoooiee- Mtrao. 
Tbey.wiUiiiot hold tbe slightest iamreourao 

with any natives but those of their own tribe, 
and their language is said to be nnintelligible 
to all others. The Village Veddah dwell ia 
oerliiB dirtriota. M M eNgbt • inlemotmo 
witbtbo oyMr.iM>itaiiteof tbe ialand, witt 
not intermarry uor mix with them They caa 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese^ 
Their soU dotbing is a atrip of clolh which 
hangs down in front, and ia lasteoed by a coif 
qpmI» vbioh p mesi iwod Iheif kim, ' Theit 
hair, beards and whiskem om never ahoai.it 
cleansed, but hang down in matted masses* 
Tennent describes the Veddah as miserable ob- 
jects, active but timid, athletic. though deformed, 
wiHi«hB|t» hiodoond mimhepen limbe* TIeir 
long bladt h«b and' beords • fall down to tbo 
middle in uncombed lumps, they stood before 
bim with their faces bent towards the ground, 
and their restless eyes twinkled upwsrds with 
en ezpreaaion of uneasioeaa and apipraheosioo. 
The cAiildmn were onsigbtly ol^jeeia^ eating 
naked, with misshapen jeinta, huge heads lOid 
protuberant stomaebs ; tbe women, who were 
reluotant to appear, were the most repulsive 
specimens of huooaoity he had ever seen in anj 
oountry.-^CFwIf Oatkay, VoL* IL p. S71.) t 
The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters* 
and especially skilful in snaring the wild ele* 
phants. The two sections of tbe tribe do not 
intermarry, as they mutually diairust eaeh 
otheiv Tbo Veddah gBnenily depeeik their 
dead m tbe jiMglo lobe derourcd by wild 
animals. Tbey seem to worship the planelaft 
evil spirits and the spirits of decessed an- 
cestors. They have their own headsmen whom 
tiiey elect, and obey. They use bows and 
anowoood etfibt ofkoD wood. (Sin^M CeyUm, 
Vol. II. p, %\A.) They occupy a district aboot 
90 miles long and 45 broad io the south east- 
ern siile of Ceylon, lying between the t>ea and 
tbe base of the Badulia and Oovah kills. Ac- 
cording to iSior fHn&f oro o mmiMai .ol tho 
Yakko, the aborigiMl inhabitaola of Qeylem 
who, 2,000 years ago^ alTer the conquest of tbe 
ialand by, Wijayo and his followers, returned 
into the wilds, as (be Kuli in Guzerat,. the 
Bhil in.Malwa, the Putu in Cuttack, the Kond 
io GoiMlwaiia, end tho Bodo io Jlywm mtimd 
before ooDqu^ors. The BirndK, or Besadee, 
which in n^diffival Greek is ca'led Veaadee, 
are alluded, to in the tract of Palladius de 
Moribus Braohmanorum, written about A. D. 
400, and the'mme name is. applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inhabiting northern iBdio..|A 
forest tribe of Mysore, known by the name of 
Veds or Beds, are said to have formed part 
of the anny of Tipu Sahib but this seems in- 
acci^ate, #a \\t .Beder. of Mysore,and..up to 
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ihB Kkthah river are an aetive agricnHnral 
people though predatory. The Veddah of Cey* 
)on live by hunting and uae the bow, in drawing I 
whioh they employ their hands and their feet. 
They are omniveTous and eat carrion and ver- 
min roots, grain, fruit, birds, hats, crows, owls, 
and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf- 
lalo. Their language is a dialect o( Singhalese, 
Irae ffom Sanscrit or Pali, but the vocnbultry is 
very limited and they have recnnrs*^ to gestores 
and ligos. They have no knowledge of Ood, | 
Bor of a future state, and have no temples, 
idoU, altars, prayers, or charms, but have a 
dtvtl worship. They do not bury, but cover ' 
their dead with leaves in the junjEle. They are 
regarded by the Singhalese as of high descent. 
See Beder, p. 87. 

BkodiOf a little numerous out-caste, scarcely 
eivili^, race, in Ceylon, forbidden to ap- 
proach a temple, or any of the hiiEher castes. 
Acoordiug to one tradition, they were hunters 
who, on the eve of a aolemn occasion, failing to 
obtain game, ^c., murdered a child and sent 
ita dismembered body (or the king ; bat 
another tradition is to the effect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food had 
been prohibited. The native laws forbade a 
^bodia to approach a temple of buddha or the 
godi ; to build houses or to live in any abode 
enclosed within walls, nor even to cultivate the 
soil or possess land; and, eren to this day, their 
dwellings are mere sheds. They were forbidden 
to approach much less to touch or breathe 
upoa a easte man, and all things they touch 
are unclean. The men wander about in parties 
or tribes seeking their precarious subsistence. 
Their women perform feats of legerdemain, and 
tell fortunes, and their want of chastity is prover* 
bial. Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, 
and they are principally in the Kandyan pro- 
vince, at Saffragam, Dombera, Wallepaiie, 8cc- 
Norainally buddbists they are also spirit wor- 
shippers. Rodeya or Rodda, in Singalese, 
literally means filth. In their social degra- 
dation, they reaemble the Oagot and Caqueax, 
who from time immemorial have been held in 
abhorrence in the valleys of the Pyrenees and 
the plains of Bretag^, Poitou and Oaienne. — 
Sirr, Vol. 11. p. 

Ualdive Islands, Zabiyah ul Mohli, are a 
vast group, estimated at twelve hundred, ei- 
tanding southward from lat. 7^ 6|' N., to 
0^ Ai* 8. A. memoir of them, by Lieuts. J, A. 
Toang and W. Christopher, I. N., is given in 
Bom. Geog. Trans. 1836-1838 ; Bombay re- 
print, vol. i. 54. These multitudinous islands 
And. rocks have about AO miles of breadth, the 
islaoda being formed into large groups which 
the natives call atoll or atollon. Of these 
there are nineteen, and they appear to be the 
•aMiita of eoral laouataini. The inhabitaats 



are mahomedans governed by ft soHia or Ub^,' 
and engai^d In trade and navigatiOR. 

The Laccadive islands are so called firos 
two Hindi words, lacca and dipa, many iBkndi. 
They are off the coast of Malabar and eit«nd 
from Lat. 17' N. to the parallel of IS" bf 
N. Moat of the islands are low and sorrooDded 
by steep coral reefis. They were visited tod 
described by Mr. Robinaon of the Uadrtf 
civil service. j 
According to Lassen, the languaf^e of tw 
Lacoadives and Maldives, belongs to the laraj 
nian family, but both the Maldive sad Laoosl 
dive islands have the Arabic alphabet 
their languNge is Singhalese. 

CanaresCf is essentially a plileaa 
The ancient Hindu term, Careatiea, ooiaf 
hended all the high table land in the loitk 
India above the Eastern and Western 6ki 
and ita rulers seem never to have kdd tnf 
beneath the ghatt. though, in the pnmtdayt 
by a strange f«talTty, it is now only tbe eow 
tries below the ghats, the Camatie oa tbe 
and Caoara on the west, to which the um i 
the ancient Kamatica kingdom has com to ^ 
applied, and its name is now never giv« to tl 
Bala Ghat or country above tbe ghats. 

Canarese, properly Kannadi or Kar 
is bordered by tbe Tamil and the Idi 
the cast. It is spoken throughout the pWl 
of Mysore and in the western disiriets 
Nizam's territory as far north as the 
of Murkuodah lying 3U miles west o( 
Also it is much spoken in tbe snciest 
country on the Malabar Coast, now 
signaled as Canara, a name which it 
from haviiii^ been subjected for cent 
tbe rale of Oanareae princes. Bat, h ' 
i the Malayalam, the Konkani and the T«l 
are also spoken though less extensi^y 
the C«nare8e. The Canarese character 
fers slightly from the Telugu, from wfci«*! 
has been borrowed, but the chsraciers o««dj 
Tamul, M il«yalam and Telugu are quite i 
from each other. The ancient Can«rese 
racter, however, entirely differs from tbt ofl 
modem Telugn, and the Canaiese 
differs even more widely from the TelugiJ 
it docs from the Tamil. There is in ti 
dialect of tbe Canart-se Isoguage cur 
well as modem, the latter differing ff«» 
former by the use of different inflexioaii ^ 
minatioQS. The ancient Canarese dwkci, ke» 
ever, has no connection with the Bsnst****: 
racter to which thst nsme has been 
which viz. the Hals Kannada, many 
oieut inscHptiona in the Maratha ooQntrt « J 
as in Mysore are found. Dr. Cald ajl^ 
mates the people who speak tbe 
language, at five millions. This indodj «| 
Coorgs, but he has no meaos^ he "p, " ^ 
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ulitiif mWit h ike Hy^enM taantry, 

md Idogtt urn tpok- 
tkb BimhittMii kttgnage is nmy 

liotn to the mahomedans, the hindua and 
Kieta from Northern India, the resident popu- 
litioQ wung it at • lingua franca. The oommon 
(.wanat «r KvMlii fkandtm md Ingiiage 
■I ami bf the nalivea of Iht Mtttries within 
iki prallds of ike Eaeten and Weatem 
^TMrtts from Cotrabatore north through the 
<r leof Myaore, Btflgaum, Dharwar, mneh of 
"•■'All aad veai BeUary, through Byapore to 
Uttrfh Md • wm flaagtiB, «Mt Md «wl of 
Met and the people deaignate the line nt vfl- 
W«s and towna from Mur^i^h to Sattgam, as 

St-bhasba haati, threo tongued towna, for 
ii*<iniU, leiujcu and Canareae there meet, 
fth noftben iMMHidiffy isi thnafeiit mm n* 
taded thn that gif«i to it bj Mr. Wdler 
liot, who draira ita bonndary line west 

north, hy a line from Sadaaheghur on the 
Mtiobir Goaat to the wcatward of Dharwar, 

tea■d Hiikairi, through Kagal aad Ku- 
■HMg botaM Kdingaoa aod Ptado> 
thtoegh BrafcMpMri oq the Bhiaa, and 
ftolap>jr an i thence east to the neighboarhood 
<iEe.Jer. From Sadaaheghur, following the 
Mtkn boandary of Sunda to the top of the 
mm Gkott, ii ooipiibtidi tbo wbolo of 
Mjiore aa far aa Coimbalon tnd the line of 
•It Eatterik Qhauta including much of the Chola 
i» Hel&la kingdotua, and efcn Dwara Samu- 
^. ^9 aapital of the latter, which waa never 
'*7^mA bjr tba Chalnkya, i. o. tbe Cimatio 
^ef Kalyani. Mr. Wate BHfoluUt 
1l4it thia. the Cbalukya, ia the ddwt 
^ r^rv of which we find satiafaotory men- 
J«iB«Ue m the recorda of the Dehhan : they 
lo have bekinged to the great tribe that, 
the kmmmI iNMM ol Sijliuta, euniMd 
ion over the vhols of the NorUiern and 
India. The namea anterior to Teilapa 
Om(Sakad95) are given on the faith of two 
**(Tiptu>Dt which profeaa to be takra from 
^ iueriptiona on eopper plttai Iban extant, 
l^poited bf oonfimatory avidenoe. The in- 
KnpUous colloeled by Mr. ElUot relate to four 
yuMti^s of piineear reigning over the greater 
muoa of that part of India now denominated 
^ Dakihiao orl^kkon, but at that time 
|wti <idl n fc TbiMpUvMiatUfMiu 
^ mhomedan profiiMt oC lUhMpi, and 
'^^seqatnlly DeraKiri, bow the modem city 
|*^wUtaba(i. The limits of tbia kingdom 
^ lo ha«a been the Nermada on the N. the 
g^Mft Iht W.; tie Hoo knmAhf tbe 
■MnMiaigiiaga on tba 8. £. and on the 8. 

they would molade tbe province of Kitggar 
^ ' '^nnr sod of Sooda. The eaateni boundary 
4d(Mv did not extaod bebw tbe ghau, below 



|Nk lay tba hiogdot of Kalinga 
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Aadb t a.^' {Frmtt^*» AntiptUim hjf Thomat^ 

Tbo pooplo who Miok Onareae an • taH 
and somewhat graeeful laaa, wiih tome of< 
whom, as amongat the Coorga and the Kan-^ 
diana in Ceylon, a oommoni^ aonetbiBg akio 
to polyandry ia very piovolaiit. In lUi ihqr* 
Bomewhit i—blo tbe Nair of Tkovneonw 

In reeent tiosea, until tbe Britiah took poseea- 
aion in 1801, for nearly 200 years, the inland 
trMt occupied by tbe Canareae apeaking peopio' 
had been tnveraed by great armiea, bent on eon«: 
queet» and ainco tbo tall of tbo itioai Viteogor* 
dynasty all eoaers seem to have croas*-d thia 
tract without opposition. The great bulk of the* 
Canareae speaking people are of one race who are 
pure Dravidiaas. They have adopted tbe Jan*< 
gama iwHriM frflh, lbo foUovifO of wlM* 
by tbdv tHMti^ ongbt to have no otila diatiDO^ 
tiooa : moat of their sub divisions are restricted 
10 vegetable products as foo4i, and so carefully 
do they act up to these that no one of these ve- 
getarians will oven bring any living fmsatuva for 
etio to any ono of oiasb Botiig people. Tbiir 
sect ia, perbape, amongst tbe most exdusivoof 
all in India. It ia perhaps their tenderness 
towsrds anitoal life, that guidea them to their 
avocationa, which are mostly those of civd liis^ 
onltifotoit and ibopkeepcn ond may bovoltdr 
to their non resistance to invaders, butinalli 
the Kreat armies whidi the British have formed 
during tbe past oeutury, perhaps of the Canarcso 
Jangama sectariana, not more than a few thoo« 
men may bavo bacome soldiera and omm 
■ot ooHi 000 of tbat pottka vbo ab» 
stain from animal tmt, Tbis bnnoh of tb» 
Tiling and Canarese nations have^ perhaps, till 
receutly, continued equally advanced as to eie« 
mentary school education, aud though, ia tbis^ 
respect^ bolb noao fill tboit of tbo piograB* 
made by the uiioiniliuy restless, impetuous 
Tamul raoe^ tbqr mo |PMtl|y in odinnio ff tlwf 
Mahratta. 

Mr. Campbell mentions (p. 7i, 75-UO) that' 
ia tbe north Canain diatriet, in tbo bigb 1%- 
eoonirf abooa ond about tbo gbata ond oa tkot 
ac^joionig parts of Mysore, there ia a bi^e 
population of brahmina induatrious and thnv** 
ing cultivators, and Isndowners. Most of tbeaa> 
are collid Haiga brahmina, and coltuio of tbo^ 
batel int in tbda mpiaiei: yupwit InnotoiM* 
of Nirih Oanara taken some years ago, theM 
were 147,924 brahmins, 146.309 Ban tar 
(corresponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Bills*, 
war, an ioteiorelaas. Tbey are veiy fair, with' 
large eyea and aqnOido Mom. . In tbo Nagar 
dietiiot of Myioi% the^ are vmy nnmrnoai* 
not very literary, or highly educated, but 4e« 
voted to agriculture. In south Canara and 
the Tulttva country, an many Brehmins wha> 
do auieb cttUivation and aU down tbq 
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to Ibe extMiBe'Miihidr Tidii{1lie tsomty 
it said to hnve been extensively coloDised by 
brahmins led from Cnlpee by Parasrama. They 
have been from political and boatile cifeam* 
•Unesa, vaoh raaK>ved ffDm llilabir,>bQt tihgr 
■w very numerova in TravaBooM nl^ CothiH, 
and iu the Palghi^ they are numerous 

and nre industrious iind good cultivators. Ob 
the South weal coaat^ the chief dasa of brah- 
iiiM( afs ttta HtitlMii Md tbay kavo • soae 
ymy peouliae ciialoiiw>.bul tlwjr prtneipiiUym- 
gage in priestly office*. The Nsmberi brab- 
mina rfsembte the Nair and the Hindu popula- 
tion of the S. W. coast, but are fair. The 
headaBan ofn-TiUage is atyled Gaada. 
. Tbn .Wokii pt OmUaga UMHig llin Obma- 
raae,' afB biwki eoltivators whom the Abbe 
Dubois eonaiUered to be identical with the 
Tamul Vellalar. They eat flesh freely, and nre 
not atrict bindus. They are indifferent soldiers 
but 4am laeaOy.. One«r<^ tbair aiib*-diviiiom 
am cMlled OaflKaeara. 

• The Wani are a linznet or jung^tim sect nu- 
merous in theCauaresesDeflkiiiK country and ex<* 
tending in the dii eotion of i^oonah and Bombay. 
Tbfy nrraoK* thaoMaUae into tba aaotionv Raadt^ 
Dikaot, Melwanfraod Tailwant, whoeat tosnther 
but do not intermarry. L'he Tailwant drink only 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully 
covered with a cloth to prevent injaiy to ani- 
nal Kfii. The Bnaot ha«« ■« tim, aHM the^ 
other three hnve. Tha WfBiaivahopkeepera and' 
agricuhurista. They marry prts when-fiTe to 
eight years old. The couple are placed slt- 
ting oa a.- mat or bullock saddle, to which they 
■railillad on the araaaad.handa alfanr mn, iriio 
imi balil leaf in tbair maatkavdl aMipleta tba 
oeramony. Widows are remarried. They inter 
thtir dead in a sitting posture, and on the third 
day« sprinkle rice and milk on the gimve.^ 

' .irate Coorg or Kodaga is spoken in the small 
|MlMipa% of tbia naowy lying oiiitba waalara 
Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded aa Oina- 
nae, modified by the Tulu. Bot Mr. MoegHng 
atotaa that it is more nearly allied to the Tamul 
ami KaUfalnBi than to the Canareaa. 

Bfw .Naab daaoribea tb« Oaovy aad Am* 
Oaoif aa of the aame tribe." • Tbay baaa. a< 
Cancasian head, regular features, aqiialine nose 
with chiselled lips, black eyes and dark hair. 
They «»ear whiskera a^ mustache, but no beard, 
baat n/air aaaiplaite wicb iiitallifiaat oaunto- 
ipweei and general.beld independent deport- 
ment They follow agriculture and a few seek 
other employmenta, but, as a ruk, they eschew 
militaiy employ. . They believa themselves to 
ba daaaandaata/ of the daugbtaia^f Chandm 
Varma, king of Mataa desha obtained by the 
interceseion of Parvati. ' Chandra Vavmais said 
to have oomc originally to Coorg* • Tbey chiefly 
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bnt demto 'aid -iioeitor worship are 
They have no guru of tbmr^mi'bil aBaifai 

brahmnicHl influence. 

HoUyat a raoe of laboarers in CooigtilUfircMa- 
ad with Baaaa otwpid fbaaona, ahert m Maid 
bat atronr built, with dark oad black akin as^ 
black atraigbt bntr. They praeliae dNMO^jj 
and are said to have no GKirin. 

Tulu or TmUuMjt, a ealtivated Diavidiai 
tongna ia m Ukm lAiab. baMi « p«iH 
midway balwaaa tha Ctaartaaiad the MshM 
lam, but more nearly resembling the Csnn«i 
Though once generally prevalent in tbe dittria 
of Ganara , it is now ^loken only ia i iomI 
tract of oonntry in tbe laiainiljaf^r' 
by nolaMmrtbao 10ft»000. or IM^ 
It has been encroached upas by.niaay 
and is likely soon to diaappear. The 
has a strong; resemblHuce to Malajali, tkugl 
the i'uluva speaking race are unable te 
ataad their 'Mobvalam neighbooia. llibalill 
and Tula are ooniUaMd alao, by' Dr.OiUnil; 
to be in i;radual course of extinoiioa. MiU^ 
yalam extends from Cape Comorni to 
Chaodai^iri river ; or more strictly, pertapa, 
Nikabvar- (Nilaewamn- vbora a Mab 
conquered by Hyder, formerly laled. 
people speaking the Milayaiam are said i 
rally to shrink from contact with foreixoeni 
from people of their own caste : ratraatisf; t\ 
tba great:ioad8» oitjea oad •baaav 
as the Taaral'toeka to them ; and the Hih] 
speaking; race are to be found isolated witt 
families ia their high walled parambu, efM 
parts where the lines and oentrea of oomi 
tion ara anAiiaiy oaanpiad *by tha. aMV 
piiaing Tamul people whoae Unguaee too 
gradually pushing the Meliiyala aside. -(T'^^' 
Jiev. Dr. CaldweWs OompanUive Grama^r^^ 
Sir Erskxne Perry'* £ird'9 JSf9-Vws- Fi 
02*aer.) ... • 

Tehijtu, one of the DiivUKmi la»p«i!«^ 
tends tu Chanda, where it meets the Mabnt 
and from Ganjam where' it intermixes wi:i 
Urya, along the coast, to the raariaa 
thirty milea. aaiib of Madras, know ' 
BoUaatrliaha; «Ai UTiiagqiatM^'vhiek i* 1 
mi l w a a rth of Ganjam, thie ia the aole l>n 
age spoken. On this line of coast, two moai^i 
cities formerly exiated, the Andhra Mi iUiu^ 
both apparently ■ enterpriaing ream m 
MiK. people^and it i»t •teMhia fnm m 
name of the latter dynasty tbati tha ^ff^. 
and Mafaiya have derived the a p p e tte l M a ^ ' 
•* Klingj" by which they distinguish all |^ 
from India. The Kalinga dynasty aftp^f^ 
hfof awed.pm* piwaaaaiaor to ^^'^ ^ 
aa at the time of the mahomedan cotk^' 
Waranyal, seventy milee from Hydcnbad. i 
(wnsidered by them the capital of Teliflgma>W ^ 
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flTinioiM, all lb« districts of GanjMS, Nellon? 
aid (Juddapah and oiucb of the innda oorth- 
ml •(Mlwy MrodMipMd >hf Tblugu spaikiDg 
|MOfd0. And ibe iMmndary Hue may be r«if|hly 
•iniia fram immedately north of MiulmR, Where 
II meets the Tumul, throutfh Kirkambari, aod 
C«iida|Mi>(oBeiiary, where il iiiiM^iheCaiuire»e 
vkMli Hi rttti jrilh to llie «Mi«r Brtdtac^ Ifttii 
taroinj^ eastward and havipg Gh>miwaiia :ia il« 
nonhrrn boandtrv it re>join« ihe line near Viza- 
(ipaUTu and ftt Ohicacole, where it htsgina to 
uMet iJrjfa. IhASiMl «ettcri> apoi ai wi^h we 
\ml^9ptkm » tk0 hmU Umhi tf Mkrkaiidiih 
tbna SO biIm mti of JMw and U retches 
tkts by i wavy line running wraterly from 
Sedaibeepet (Satyaeai) on through Sangem 
Bid Beder aod Dungapum la Moofghpetteh or 
Vtvkoottdi or Mnrgh. 

la aaoient times, Telugu seeras to have been 
tpokwi u far north as the mouths of tbe 
6«nf;et. Tlrie aii|Maia bMh firooi tha gMfcn- 
pbical hraita which the Oraaka blfa fNiKNail 

'0 ibe territory of the Andhra race or northern 
Ulu^t iljfnasty, and from many of the names 
md plaeea meotioiied by Fioieiiiy up to that 
<!<slu bemg feund to be Teliifttt. Sf«a now the 
Teiiiii; are tolerably puru along the Southern 
boundary of Bustar, but (ioiul tribes are dwell- 
ing iQioiigit them. '1 elugu is also called Te- 
VifM and Telungu, and ia the Andhrs of San- 
ttritwriteri/a name inentioiled bj('the Greek 
R«oxraphers, as that of a natiotf liwelUiiK Ob or 
near the Ganges, It is the same lanjiuage 
*liich, until lately, Europeans termed ihe 
^^06, from a Portuguese word signifying 
Vettleti or gKiitile. In respect to antiquity ot 
Piillure ami glos^arial Copiousness, it ranks next 
lo ibe Tainul, in the list of l)ravi<lian idioms, 
^ut it aurpassea all of them in euphonious 
"VlNtiieifl. fhe Telugu people are a taller and 
Mrer race than the Tamular, many of the ittore 
"'TtherD of them being equal in stature to the 
^nan hindu of the north. They are more 
)>^hminic<il than theTamulian races and are aa 
■Wrgetic as the latter though less restless. 

11»e Teluiju people are the most nuraeroua 
waaeli of the Dravidiftii race, altltougb th« 
amul auqMMi tkes in laallaaaaaae md e«ter> 

fw> and in thai ealf^Uaoce which supports 

^•n in their einierrHtions. Inchnling the Naik 
» Nai«]oo ( Nayaka), Keddi and other Telogu 
wtiled iu the Tamul ooiiotry, who are 



and Telugu roots are in the great majority the 
aefflMv but peouUaritiee in indeotion aud die- 
ieelia ilwiim eo m^dttfied the k^Imp 
tODgtaib ttatrlhay differ from each other m 
muoh ea Portuguese from Spanish, Irish from 
Welsh. Uebraii Htm Aamme^Mud Hinfii from 
Bengali. 



uaa b]r vtein the fkndiya ami Chotai ting- 
were subverted, and who Dumber not 
«• than a roilliou of soula ; and including 

the Teinga set ties iu Mysore, and the 
elofrn' «Mril«ilttf4f tl» HiiaMi^ • imtUmf 
nd other natif» sMIaa, tlM« 

Telns^u iiinguace may be eetimated 
notrnt (0 at kttM feartaaB 



The Tiling race are bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmerS| carefully aioring the 
rainfall in artificial poude or lakes. They have 
been good infantry soldien, 'bui are not horse* 
men ;'Um7 tepeatediy drove back the Golcoq- 
dah armies. K considerable portion of the force 
with which Lord Clive fought the battle of 
Plassey was composed of Telinga. and, until 
Ut9 years, perhaps even now, !niiiig waa tbn 
term given in northern ladta to the frregul^ 
foot soldiers employed there. Those engaged 
iu civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their sottlh Stid west : 
many of theni afe sisajfaribg meli, '^ikleHf^kiu^ 
Jong voyagea, and a portion of thfern, in former 
ages, conquered and held large i-lands in the 
eastern archipelago, where, under the term 
kliog, from the Kalingapatam lulers, the peoples 
of India, are still knoWn, llie Tiling si^b 
partly Arlan, partly a non«Arian people, but 
most of them follow, outwardly, the brahminl* 
cal teachiaiis, though adheriug to many' unor- 
thodol rites ; they are sober ifnd staid, littlis 
impreialouable and not 'easily te&ited.' A'bod^ 
of them, known aa Keddi, a very energetic eh* 
terprizing race, have held large municipal rights 
for centuries. An eltensive colonization of 
southern India, by the Tiling race, took plape 
under the Bijatisgar' dynalty, and they atfll 
eiist there as distinct communttlel. llie R«ddi 
mis;rated from their original seats near Kajali- 
mundry over the whole of louthern India and 
even into the Mahrasbtra eQontiyi where they 
are met with aa (ar'^northweat aa f&tn and 
are considered tie most thriving ryots. Tho 
Reddi are large men, good cultivators. Many 
of those in the Cuddapah eollectorate were, tin 
A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. In their 
marriages, in the south 0^ ' India, a young 
woman of IS or 20 may be married to a boy 
of 5 or 6 years, but she lives *ilh some other 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
or it nav b^ with the boy husbsnd's father, 
1. 4. her laihhr'in-law, but she is not allowed to 
form connection wh|i ' the father's reldtitetf'. 
The offspring of there arraneements are father* 
ed on the boy husband. When he grows up, 
the wife has become old or jmst child besring, 
and he adopta tlie iame eOuiaa^ — ( JfodWu 
eriiiReiijl;iyoe0Mfijiya« 6*)-^ ^ ' 

The Bomnai are alao a Tiling people who 
haw Mnii*d fiMDseltea imo the oedba and 
western paMaM iIm IMMiiliv^id m 

Tamil I predatory. 
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The Wadara wattlan, eatled also Wadcirwar, 
or Waddar, also a Teloogoo speaking race, are 
road and lank-makers. They are spread orer 
the centre of the peninsula, from Central India, 
aouthvrards. They are tall, robust men, seen 
to hare no settled horns, hot live in tiny grass 
tents, and are constantly migrating from piaoe 
to place to take up work. The great increase 
in railroads and roads, since 1S50, ought to 
have made them weahhy, but they seem to live 
from hand to mouth. 

The Tiling and Canarese are almost of simi- 
lar physical frame : — have tall, graceful figures, 
but, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the 
Canarese. The great similarity of the two 
languages Canarese and Tehigu imparts an 
impression that they are of the same stocks, who 
have separated in more recent times and that 
circumstances have modified their characters 
and personal appearance. As a rule, the in- 
land tract of table land country occupied by 
the Canarese, from tlie southern part of the 
Mysore country, through Bellary in th« Celled 
Districts up to Bejapore, is arid, and the soil 
yields as food crops small cereal grains. £leu- 
aine corocana ; Setaria Italica and Germanica ; 
Panicum italicum and Pencillaria spicata which 
even tbe humbler labourers of the south of 
India, only use on pressure when scarcity or 
dearth prevails, and a hot, arid, climate with a 
less nourishing food may have led to their 
darker complexions. 

The Ailma or Velraa or Yelmi in the Tiling 
country are a dominant agricultural tribe, with 
military proclivities and claim to be lajpuis. 
They are soldiers and agriculturists. 

The Rachewar (Rajwar?) of the Northern 
Circars claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 
hindus *, they are a a brave race, with a high 
sense of honour. 

The Kapu of Teliogaoa is a cultivator. 

The Bhoi-ufanlu also called Ur-bhoi-wanlu, 
are mercenary soldiers who serve native sover- 
eigns. They are never found, in the ranks of 
the British army. There are a few of th^m in 
every large town in the South. 

Mutraj, subdivide into bbooi and Mutraj and 
the Bhui of Tiliugana is merely classed as a 
Tiling Sudra, who occupies himself as a palan- 
quin bearer. But where settled, away from 
his fields and agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is 
engaged in catching fish by the net. 

Naek or Naidu. — Many of the Tiling race 
are called Naidu the plural of Naik, an bonori- 
fic term applied to masters, or chiefs of tribes. 
Tbe bulk of the Tiling sudra take this honorific 
appellation. 

The Kamma-Varoova. Tiliogana are sudra 
agricultiiralidts. 

The Beeia of Telingana and Karnatica are a 
fisher race ooaunonly employed aa paiasquin 
bearers. 
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The BaiJamdUf in Tilingans, ire i nte 
tribe. 

The Uppari of the Tiling ooontry tre tak 
and well-difirgers, salt-makers. 

The Yerra WalUroo arc a dhangsx tribiis 
the Northern Division. 

The Pariak race in the Telagi cooatry iit 
taller, fairer and more intelligent than tboieif 
the Tamul village*. 

The Yanadi, in 1 867. in the Nellore Dis- 
trict, wen estimated by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, 
and the residents inland are mors robmt tb« 
those of the Striharioottah jungles.— 
Madr, GovU 1867.) 

The Palalu, of the Northern Circsn, m 
agricultural labourers who are regsrdd u 
slaves to the ryots, and are hereditariW ittsekd 
to and transferrable with the land. 

The Agori of Cuttack are said to be itaa- 
tie slaves. 

Gaita is the name of a barbarous tribe inl^ 
Rnjahmandri district. 

Forett racee occupy the monntainou rijpoi 
from Mirzapore to the shores of tbe Bij of 
Bengal, and along the Eastern and Wetten 
ghaut mountains running on both tides of tk 
peninsula. 

The Patuah or Juanga are a forest nee is- 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to ibesoulbcf 
Singhboom in (Juttnck, scattered in ibemikib 
or killahs of Keonj<ir, Pal Lebra, (SOviliip) 
Dhekenal (6 villages,) and Hindole 6 TiV 
In Dhekenal alone their numbers areitiitd*^ 
1,005 persons. The stature of the mcito 
not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and in tbe vom ^ 
feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inehes. Their fonii 
are slight with little muscular defelopoei; 
and physique weak. Their face is ihortrr ud 
broader than thut of the Uriah, nose is t*i 
and nostril wide. Their colour is not d«k«r 
than the Uriah peasant. The men sre oPt 
handsome, but the women are repulsifcly 
The men dress like the peasantry of the oeifk* 
bourhood, but all the covering of the woa* 
consists of two bunches of twigs witb tfcar 
leaves attached, one before and one bebis^ 
which are changed daily, kept in their po«a>* 
by a strip of bark or a string of glased eartk»- 
ware beads passed twenty or thirty times rosii 
the waist and over the stems of the 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuab, liur«f 
people of the leaf, but they call ihemisl* 
Juanga, The women also wear necklio*" 
the same kind of beads, and tbeir huf* 
gathered together in a knot at tbe back of t" 
head fattened by a string with a silrer 
button at each end of it. The women wesrso 
blanket or covering at nij^ht but sleep bet**" 
two fires. Their traditions are to the 
that they were formerly vain of fioe drew »" 
were wont to lay aside their good cio<ki " 
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ingfloUfl^aml 
wki •ttauliiiK 10 iht diftmifr ol Abe oow- 

lioiiM or other duty, when one <}ay» a thaku- 
BBi, or according to eonie, diu, appeared and 
MBiunded them M a punUhoient for their 
mity alvaye to wMr tntb kem. Or. SNmibII 
mtUOM that the kf^Md of ICilbh it that a 
mki commaoded them to irear the leaves. 
TVv believe that if ihey violated thcae com- 
madt tbejr vould be devoured by timers. 
9mm 6mmimtk fltete to the toHdof ■ large 
hm hnUn hf the mo, Mvwg leuad and 
mad in the eaae measure^l atep, oceaainnally 
ii'vitncin); toirards the musicians and then re- 
Uuunf, but keeping the body lAelined io- 
Mdi the mntiflipiM. Thmr TilUgea an in mm 
iHHgeropeninx iathe(iMMMl;«fiHMlliFith 
^}ut liz or eixht faniiliea» in poor nod mean 
tiitehed huts of wattle and daub, each family 
is it* own dwelling. They have no landa, but 
iMMtimei auiat in IIm eultivaiioa of the neigh* 
Mud. TMr •voealions am diiol^ liim 
if the chase, using th* boir and arroff Md 
<loss ; tbey kill deer, ho^a and not unfrequent- 
h taakes, of the flesh of which, especially thwt 
61 the Pytkon molorns, they are very fond. 
Ine^thoeoir, Hiesr art OBBiveniM. Tbair 
uu*] food is insipid and nauseous roots (kwiga, 
kiirba sad panialu ) and the seeds of the jungle 
pmes. They all cnU themselves pudhao, and 
mn no system of caate. If they have any 
piiihip, it b OM iaspmd by a dflm to«VHl 
M; thay however deny that th^f voMhipmjr 
Of Imveaoy image, but they pay homage 
^) aameleas spirits who inhabit the woods and 
iotstsuis, and ooake offoriog of a fowl, a goat 
Hiiee or tpirita to tho ffeaoi lofli* U the 
{iMh bytakh, they olTor UbatioM to -the manes 
fi'tlicir deceased ancestors. They bury their 
deal Marriages are arranged by the parents 

are scenes of revellu«g and drunkennees. 
' eridlm tooM.ivifiittolowal^e piovo ao* 
mhL Like many kiodoos, they will not 
)ronounoe their wives names. Their language 
i Dot similar to Uria and it shows that they 
ire conneciod with the Mundah of Chota Nag- 
irn Md iDuil Ihdr BM»it InoMiaB am the 
l^iieriah. But in thsir present pMition they are 
solaUul from all other branches of the family, 
ini they have no suspicion that they are con- 
wcted with them. They receive the name of 
'litaa from the tola eoveting ttsed bv the 
'omcQ ooaiblfiig ofbooeliee of leaves before 

behind stuck into a waist cord. p. 156. — 
^r. Samudk, sn Bern. A», Soe, Jo^, So, IV 

Th4 Sowrah or Soar, a tribe on the borders 
>f Cwttook, wuHntMm hmv mitii of the Ifhha- 

luddi are described by Mr. Blerilag U taiall* 
aesQ and very black, harmless, peaceable and in* 
iutriooi \ but withoaft mtial senie. Aeoonding 



to Major M aephflMi, *e W Mbeo ooaaof 

the Kond and ranuing up to mm the Godaveiy 
are Sowrali. Dr. W. W. Hunter says the Sow- 
rah also now Uve with the Oraon or Odaon of 
the Bencal frontier. The Sowrah race who 
ooonpl the UH mi^-of the Korlhern Cinem 
moafily those hills near Chicaoole, near Kale* 
hunda, and southwards as far ha Brndaohallnai-| 
bury their dead with their weapons. Thej 
seem in this respect to Neemble Ghensuar 
of thtf hille Ihilher eovCh. 

Chtmmm,m Gbenchwarr (Soar or Siinh> 
also Chentsu, nre a wild, half.aavage, forest tribe 
inhabiting the Hlastern Ghats of the peninsula 
of ladia. Thev are known to- their settled 
neighboveiMllie ChMehu kalam, Chenehwar. 
and Chensear. 'WHeoe mnee theiD CNieiMhtl* ' 
vndu (vadu, Tel., a man.) They are about 
1 ,200 in number, and dwell in the tract of 
junvle covering the westernmost range of the 
Baaiem Qhel tiia^ jwiweeo the Peniiar river 
eod the Ki4UMh,:wd fcMrii loorily at the 
Nulla-lidle, and the LankamolU. They in- 
habit clearings in the forest, and live in beehive 
shape huts like the African, Nicobarian and 
many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These 
BMof «WDBr-«wk srilh wtUeafcont thieeihel 
high, and a conieal atnwr wof, with a sereen 
for a door. The men are almost nude and 
have in general only a rag for (K)vering The 
women dress like the wandering female basket 
nakeit vhon thagr Msenbie in "feiUiree. Vho 
faelopee of the men are small, but the ex- 
pression is nrmnated, clieek>bones higher and 
more prominent than those of the hindus in 
general, acne flatter, and nostrils more eiL- 
pandod ; their eyee faleek ind plereiog ; In 
stetura thegr are slightly shorter than their 
neighbours, ami they are slightly, bat well 
made, etoept nhoiit the knee, which is large, 
and the Jeg. The oobur of the skin is darker* 
and there eeens a teedeney to eataneous erup- 
tion. NeWhold ebaracteriaes then at belmA o 
Tiling aad a Jakun of the Malay penhuohb 
They have no Innguage of their own, but speak 
Tetugtt with a harsh and peculiar proauncia- 
tson, BrnhMtM aay they formerly were shep* 
hevde of >the leiM CMIo eaett. Tbey iMfd 
large dogs, and a few are employed as hill 
poUee, in the pan from the Kuman to Badwait. 
The Naadial Cheoohwar assert their igaoranee 
of a god et OiiOoL They have no iioages. 
Tbef are polygateirti ; they bury their d«d, 
but semetimes burn, and, like the Tartararlhiy 
carry the deceased's weapons to the grave. 
They use the spear, hatchet, the matchiock,.' 
or a bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with 
ifeo. Thef 'leek oi veoviog ood other maott* 
laotucing arts with eeatempt. They are patiMir 
and do<Mle. It is suggested by Mr. Logan 
that 4he Ghanohwar are a eoutiautioa of- tho 
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wild Xorest Softk of tla. WMuitaiiiOttt ifiefs 
fvUlMt Mil in tiM Km of tha Btttorn OImU. 

VocHhularies of-sis of tbe non-Arian tongoea, 
the Kond, Sarara, GiHaba, Yeruknia, and 
Chentaa axe. ^ivtin at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
^ii|C. A»4 . Soc. ioMrwl.'^Newbold in B, jis. 
St»* Jimm, ISM. Xcyoo* j» yowm. /imI. 

Orista, Urya is the language of Oritta, and 
the country takea it* namr from the Or or Ordu 
tribe who seem to have come from the K. Weat* 
l^ltho OriMo HMol, they appear lolMfolMid 
v(ury narroir Umilt, vil. along the eout line from 
t|H JUMlluiUa river nrar Ganjam northwards to 
the Kans river, near Soro, in Lat. 21^10', but in 
tb^ IMTjOoets of migration and Moqueat under tbe 
^nguvoniadyMitiytboltiailRof QiiiM (Ordeao) 
utMO fiieiided to Midaapon and Hoogbly, on 
the north, and Bajabmundry, oo the Godavery, 
in the South. The Urya tongue ia a tolembly 
p^ra dialect of Bengalee. At Cbicacotoy Telugu 
ia lha prevaling languaga ; 3m Vilianagram, 
TaIokh only ia afNlcao in tboofiir ooootk^r* and 
Urya in the mnuDtaina runs further down to 
tbe south ; Telugu is spoken to within 45 miles 
aouth of Ganjam and at Ganjam Telugu oeasea. 
Qa the coast iiOa Urya OMtiBoaa in ibo dino*- 
tiiNiof'Boi^ia otlNr aa.thaiHP and Tmnltak 
diriwQOS on the Hooghly. On the Western side 
of the Midnapore district, it intermingles with 
Bengalee o«ar tbe river Subanreeka. 'to the 
westward, the Gond and Una lauguagaa pass 
iB|D atob other, ind ot tenapnr, bilf tho people 
afaak iba one, and half tbe other, laogpiimi 
Amongst tbe Urva race high cheek bonea 8e«n 
to prevail with good features and straight hair. 

J. A j^roat many of tbe Urya bramina obtain 
tbeiiilMilwwd oaoultifMit tbeyolw tnriii 
and foUow the oa e oy ati qo i - of. briik<aifaii^ 
brick -layers, &o. 

The Pana q{ the frontier and aoutb of Oria- 
•a are a wild predatory tribe. ■• • i • . 

TiW Mto or Poliya am atemai-^IPS&Mu) 

III : the Urya, a dancing girl attaabad to a 
llBpla is called a Mabari. — ( WiUon.) 

MaratM. — The northern limits of tbe region 
in which tbis lauguaxe is spoken aUretahea on 
tbe ata ooatt fcon tbt lColiaHi biUa or ooontfy 
el'tlMi:KiiL, hmv tba. Portugoaio aaltiariMot of< 
IXinian* above the ghauta in a north-easterly 
ditaotioa along the Satpura range parallel to the 
liierbttdda, intermingling with the G^iar«ti, 
aboat. >(aiMb>bar, ia the jungly valley of tbe 
l^bpli* It it ipobea. tbniiighoiit Berar, in tbe 
open parte of the territoriea of Nagpur and the 
iflnle of its eaeteni border abuts on the rountriea 
and languages of the Goads. From Nagpur. 
the Maratbi eienda to tbo aouth-wttt, and 
Met I tM fiUam <rf MMvbtMttaaadl BViaai, 
about tbMlgr miles watt of Beder, it asaatis with 
Utfk1Uo|% atiL Ummkn) liHabiaf ii adranee 




nearly on Bijapur aud Shankaabwar, sad tbenct 
trewla aoa<b* w a a taHy to lha eoait aVflMashefrbiit 

ekirtine the western boundary of the ()*narete. 
From DHm;m in the iiorihern Konk»n, Mi^'^'H 
runs down the const to the neii;hboariiooil ofGo«, 
both below and at>ove tbe ghauts. It there oeeM 
the Konkom,a oiitail tongue, vhiih #aat miM 
as f^r as .vlan|Ci»le«e« And theaoutheni HoilisI 
ibis mixed language is a village four mlVs noril 
of Upi or Oodapi near Condapore, wln-rr Ttilu 
or the lanauage of Canara begios. Tbr konkf 
ni, htMravor appeara tw be oiily 'IfiMtf iMij 
Urue infusion of 'I ultt anri Canarese wordi, tlj 
former derived from the indigenfioi iuliabiMii 
of l uluva or CanarH ; the latter from lbelas| 
subjection of tbis part of tiie Konkau to Giail 
rate dyaaniea bbofo tbo ftbavle. ' Mr. V 
Mflgliiig, hoveter, aealiom that Ibe XaAm 
speaking brabmans of llangaleie^ esafii'frii 
quitedistinct from, though connate with, Miratbi. 
The limits extend from Gda below tkef;bu>Ui 
to the village above mentioned noiih tf VfU 
Pion tMa paH of tbe eoaat in aorillkva 0»>H 
a diagonal line running in a north-eiisiem dine 
lion towards Bf(ier, marks tl»e bouiidHrt hrtwil 
Marathi aud Canareae, of the latter «t 
abov^ ghaut*. 

• Ptemllnrghpftta, however, cast' 

Beder om to ^ngam near Sedasi eepet 
the people designate the line of vill»j;e 
towns as si-bhasha-baati, three- lon^ue*lo«i«i 
for vn them the M ahrathi, Can«rese sod TeM 
mingle, thoiigb hi aH that line tbe pM|iblH 
aeaioed'to Me rather of ttie Mahratlatb|itfli|{ 
Canarese or Tiling type. At SedH8heepet,li«''<'*'i 
20 miles further east the Tibng pcOfbaM 
Tiliug tonitue alone oecur. I 
Tbo Maraiha are anppoaed -lo li*t N 
OriginiUym raee of m oo ata i n eefs, ia Bifibsa 
thn crest of the ghauts, and cultiviunjr 
fertile valleys or mwwals, and the eountrr 
Meharashtra, which is first meatkmed ia Is^ 
hi«t<i)fy in tbe Mahawanao, probsUj 
ita aatteaod leeetved afNetiaetiffebiiiBmt 
the existenoe of a Marathi dyaasiy at 
period not recorded in history. Tbe Mafii* 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen imI 
diers, and, until lately were deemed hid^ ~ 

The races and tribosaod fragmaaUrjfiOK 
dwelling in tbe Hbbraita eoantryare 
The most prominent with many iaroigwd^ 
the Kunbi cultivator, the brahmau, thefrai^' 
tbe artizHn, the shopkeeper, the ParaiiS^jj' 
village autboritiea, amongst whom IP^ 
Mbar and Hbang aa piedbd dam 
daily eeea are, 

Brahmaa, Dasbaafber 

Kunbi, cultivatesa. 
Knlgftrgi „ 
Wani Langaeteulti 
enlttfatoia; 
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Bigbwin, off'Malt^ 

KklUl, pftlm-wiue drftwen. 

Ooliwar, keep sheep and goats. 

Komti, bmyat mercbanto, generally grain mer- 
chants, tbey wear ib« nered thread, mad ste in 
•everiil seetioos* 

TmVh oihMS, oi^ nw i k s w tod oil^llers | naaj 
kre nf the liiigaet sect; sumo of their neoti^u 
deemed impure and must nut enter savred j^laMi. 

Jaio, ehop ke«per& BArkd. bamboo basket- 
Mahoined&as, W tvwy makers. 

arocatioo* • \ Kaiksrif palm-leaf „ 

Sranpt, or Mkr. ' Cftam«n1«atlMr««rken. 

Julai, or wearer- Dher or Mhari or parish. 

yUMmot or banglo-ioaker. M bang at teoiMf. 

KtenAiar* or poUer. * Thskur. . , 

Satar, or carpentar. fIo»a}. 

8e«ar or Kntdsmish. ByraRi. 

Leber «r UMbMsUfc. ' JasgsMi. 
I^hobi or waakermSD. 
Hii^g^ or barbery <m- 

tlift MabntUi DakbaSt Uh) n^nnieipal 

systeni is siill veij pirfect and the acrvauts and 

vilUfse authorilies are known as Balute. These 
vary in ef^r;y district, iu aome are ibe 



KamuaL 

Bhi». 
KoK. 

Mali orBaRhban 



Sooar. 
Bbiali. 

Qharpagari 

hail-eoojoror 
Mhar 
QondkalL 



Bhat. 

Taral or Yesksr. 

or.Dsnr. Gosain. 
Garai or piper. 
Bsjantri. 
KahTantiD. 
Vaidya. 
Qliatelijh«ir. ^ 



Dsrji, Suti oriTeli. 
8a^ 8faipi.|TlaiiilniU. < 

Patwart.».;...t...MAHR. [ Kaniim....;...; ...Tsl- 
SaUuurai ....... ... Can. 1 Ocfelioopilly Tax. 

>itd 19 nsnaUy a brnhmnn. He keeps the tII- 
accounts for Government tnd wtadn same 
to tbe tflhaildar. 

PotmL-^TlM Malinitin vilhitf M !■ the 
PoCail, who lentt tlie landi to calttratoro, col- 
lecta the GoremiMnt land tax, and forvRrda it 
to tbe tahsildar. He is also the civil ma^is- 
trate, and settles petty civil matters to the ex- 
isM of twb iMVUdt OT nViHi iM* fi#e 'iir' tfat vn* 
pees, tod sends higher ^Irins to tb^ tkhsiMir. 
In eriininal matters he fs only the police, and 
eradtall to tbe amin. In lieu of psy, for the 
above servioes. tbe Potail ia allowed from 35 to 
W bbMM of Ittlid feirt ftreb, tllef Mud triv ie 
abam'Ba. S or 4 the bhiftsh. For the onlti- 
vation of this sllotment two to four bullocks 
would be needed, as, from 1 0 to 1 6 bbi^ha, ac- 
oordiog ts tbe raina are heavy or light, are all 
IImI:'* ^ir ef 'Gfiilloeki can tet over. There 
•me geiMirally two to foOf potaOa in n tillage, 
not always of the same caate ; for instance the 
▼iHage of Kbanpur, zillah of Nandair, has four 
potaila, two Mahratta, a Canarese apeaking 
I^gaet, Md > Kultaniki. Then an • few 
brahman and mahomeoaii and parith poiails 
but a ehristian potail ia unknown. In the 
Canarese speaking eovntry tiM village Imul it 
caikd Ooura <yr C^nda. • * 



ntMrnM iniU miAMj of the calti- 
VHting population of Giiaerat, Khandesh, Mah- 
rushtra and the Central Provinws. In Guxerat 
and MBhrsshtra they are the chief owiiera of 
the soil and, though quiet and uuprdf^dio^, 
no a lobmC, aliirdy, indepeii^onC titrfoaHurol 
people. Mr. Campbell considers thero (pp. 9^ 
9i,95) to be quite Arian in their feauires, in- 
siilutions and rtiMnners, though their inatitutions 
are less demucratic than thoae of the Jat omI 
Rajput, and in the llahnitta villiKOa tht^j MaVo 
at tlieir head, a Potail. Few of these mtrn ever 
enlist as soldiers. Sevaji and his descendants 
and some of his chiefs were however of this 
race, but their followers, wero'drawti frooi this 
Mawals of tho IfTeifera OlUMta end latterly 
their armiei »ere eompoaed of soldiers of for- 
tune of every race.' The Mawals of the 
mountain vallexs of tbe i^yhadri range f)t 
monntains, commence at the western CDltiemitj 
and extending about 100 miles eaet.^ClTsu. 
Glos) 

The Mnhratta chiefs spninjr from the people 
of SivUarHh and Foon»ili, but Holknr was of the 
shepherd, aud the Qaekwar was of the 
herd eastea. while fhePeahwa who put tifo 
deecendenis of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brali- 
mans. The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or at- 
tempt haa been made to educate tbe people oC 
the Hyderabad territoriea/thoogh odnoatidn fa 
making enormous strides in Beraf, and ih 
British Maharashtra. There was no prop^ 
school met with in all my journeys amounting 
to about 9,00'J miles and only occasionally ji 
fOw lada, ehitdren of ^re^era, weretd be'ieni 
lenrning in a verandah, tlio cleineiita of tbe 
Hindi or Mahrattn. In that easterh part of 
the Mahralta country, a knowledge of reading 
aud writintt any tongue was alm6st wholly 
wanting. The Aijaonn ICoubi reiido in Wait- 
cm fndia. 

The Kurmi are cultivators dwetting borth of 
the Ktinbi, but to the south of th^ Kajput and 
Jut. They form the bulk of the population in 
the part or Manhhttm, near tbe Damudah Hvtji 
(DaUwHf p. 167.) and are s very indugtrioi|B 
class of quiet cultivators in considerable num* 
bers in all the central and eastern parts of the 
N. W. Provinoea or in Hindustan generally who 
theid attend lo the 'finer garrfeh ame of eiiltln- 
tion mueb more than the Jat and Bajput and Moa 
the Jat race are assisted by their industrioOa 
wives. They dwell to the south of tlie Kajputa 
and Jati, have villages of their own, and alio 
aprMd in dfltieM- fintfKet or grouper Vr. 
Campbell coniideri-tiMn to be identical *«ifeli 
the Knnbi and to occupy from the 23** or 24?* 
N. to 16* N. and from the western frontiers of 
Gnserat. Very few of these from the o^^Mitnoi 
witttcdby theWynGuogn waA ' 
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liiiPtr and 'vpper ttreamt of tbs NerbuHdah, 
eter become soldiert, and in the valley of the 
Gaiig:efl ihey arelooluMl^ovn upon as mere hum 
ble iilkra of I he toil. Thry are nioM nnmeroue 
tomnkUte Jtbbolpor ead Saaftor tmikorias 
wliera tbey miagle with the LoHha. Thence 
trestwards on both aideaofthe Nerhuddah, in 
Malwa where ihey meet .the JhI. Throughout 
the aouthera borders of Hinduslau tliere nre 

laanatoas Karmi who apaak Hiadi. (C, p, 93- 
3.) Those in Hindustan, aia darker and l«as 

TKOod-looking than brnhmins nnd rnjputs. but 
Mr. Campbell states {p- 94) th^t they are quite 
Arian in their featurra, iuaiiiutions and luau- 

• nera. OUwr aatlMHriiiaa. Irawavor. meatioii Uat 
there it no similarity in the ph]rtio((nomy of 
the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kvmi aubdif ide 
^emselves into many tribea, 



Jpshwar 
Dhaniai 



Patan 
Adbonda 



Pirtrihu 

Ghora Charhao 



Wilson says they have seven srctions and that 
in Central and Eastern Hindustan veat and 
. Nortli-weai pronnoaa tliay are the great aipiaMl- 
Uiriata. He says tliat they are ocoasionallj aeen 
as predial slaves to which ihey have aold iliaa* 
selves or been sold. 

The Ohamda of Behar are a lub-divisioD pf 
the Kurai. 

Thi Lodha, tribe are supposed by Mr. 
Campbell (193) to be eoitnate to (he Kurmi and 
aeem to have at one time occupied a very con- 
siderable position in the Jubbulpur and iiaugor 
dialrietaofihaGealnl Provineaa. 

Gardener racet —The KXchi, Koer!, Morow, 
Kumli'<o, and Kisan, are gardeniag tiul auUivat* 
iug iribes in northern India 

The Kachi, of the M ahratta country state 
.tiMt they eanse UiaieM eavaliy and Infantry aoU 
dian from Bunddknnd in the tiroes of former 
kings, and of Alamgir, and that they had been 
villagers and servants. There are many in Pooiia 
^and a few in Bombay but only one iu Jaulnwh. 

Anrungabad, Poonali and tkmibay, they ar«t 
,ifait-se)ler8, market and flower gafdeners and 
agriculturalists. There are under one hundred 
houses in lk-i;umpur in Aurungabad city. They 
.are of a bamboo colour and speak bimli. They 
irorahip Seetla, in the form of a atone from the 
liver, offering flowers and betel and uae ver* 
milion insanctifvinK the stone. They also wor- 
ahip Hanuroan, and Balaji. After death, they 
burn, but bury those who have died of small 
jpoz, alao .tlie nnauirried, Of wJiat may happen 
, ]to tlma after, deatji they know ' nothings 

. VaoU or Mi ipeople have been settled from 
itime iaMMMiorial along the Satpurah range, 
'and onee ruled the hill country round Baitul. 
(Campbell p. 7.) The 6aoU of Seqni have 
jnany'aMb-diriiioM. ..They aie geafraUy rabtuat 



MomU, in Benr, wwftfi. and tdlni i 

native cloths, the earhi, lUSt, palfaaa, kkodi, 
and profess mahomedaiiisnD. 

Saii in Berar are ailk wfare^ of uriti ud 
eholt. 

The Bomibttif •/Mermen are aabaaK-miie 

race of men, and are the only lafaearen in li* 
dia amongst whom a great degree of obesitr s 
observed, — every fourth or fifth fishermuis 
be Bel with beiqg mon leaa tu tpeha i mi 
of them vecy much ao They m auek 
givea to the use of intoxicating driski, tod ifl 
often to be met with in a state of ioelmetj. 
A set of boats and neta belong to a doxea d 
flaharman, one ofkenadvaaeing the tsftiL 
quired to be oontiibated by the otben ; 
capture is divided amoiisrst th«-ro oa tkeir reMl>« 
ing the shore, and is immediately taken ebme 
of and carried to market by the voneo, vho 
carry thAr beakete on their Wade. ThiMi any 
baskets swung at the oppoailaeDds ofibmboi 
across the shoulders. They are Cbrittinik 

The low easte tribet, are the humble Tili|l 
servnnta, ihe Hamusi, BJui, Goad, Mkviai 
tHiang, an of arhem aarve ne w 
RamuM, Kallar, Macawar, mod BederaRitor^ 
semi miliiary predatoiy races — (C. 133.) Deio« 
the GhaU near fioabey ihe dhwan kasn ■ 
Parwaii ». 

Me koMMi or Bm mi tt iSmt 
Bombay Ohnta. They haire immigraied foa 
Telingana within a recent period, soH tboafi 
they have adopted MarNthi, they prcsern itf 
nrords of their onginal TeiuKn foe puiiMP 
oriBM. Thuy .are a Telugn <aa« wke 
into the weat of ledia, nod thappaasuiiwdi* 
datory habita^ 

ChtrawOy a worshipper of Bhawaiu, |0a% 
sionally drum beaters before idols* _2LJ^ 
Oarpogari or Garpadi pn Berar, pK*"'^^ 
the ability |ppiirenting hail abowers oa fida^ 
Bwrodf a easte of hM»ljA4im# 
weave bamboo basketa. -'M 
BaiiL-^TikW ai» two branches of tbi» U9p 
the Adavi Ooolar and Gaddha Ooalv 
3000ia«iiate. Th« Adavi Goohtf tie dadt 
ing in the villagBf beiwaan Hyiieubad m 
Poonah but a very considerable number deil 
in Seroor, ten miles from Gulburgah. Tivj 4 
tbemseUaa Gol, fro^ Go, a oow, a^a 
Gol, and ihey ebdiwt^ be oT lhaJlhnga' 
herd raoa»l>nt the people know them as AdM 
Gollar, I. e., country or wild Gollsr; also * 
Bai-oandelwanlooi also Dowai Daroaao, i» 
llowa d»»nfi wale. The men are lfflb|ilt^^# 
]eotiiw<root9 M^pUnti ^r lha Mt^ 
ciani, but those whom I hgva seen wi a «f 
willin? to communicate ai\y, of their knaaW^ 
and strove to avoid queationiqg. Tte 1^4 

and tie women ^^^^^^^J^Wfi^ 
aieeww atrikingly mft m-M 
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pooUatli) tboQt the rame ita ttAomVt bat more 
•lender and not so tall. None of them bad re- 
semblance to any of the races of donlbira- 
lodia. Tbey ipaak to Hindi, Teloogoo wni 
Cmmtrnt fitf wow elMhea djtd red wilb red 
Mbre, they seem poor. They do not eai ibe 
cow or (rallock, but use the f^mt, sheep, bare, 
and other creatures. The Adavi GoUar tribe 
dwelt betWMM Kalborgah and the BUim ri^r, 
ktit prmeipiUy u ■ villaKe mar Kvlbnrgah, 
doae to Hira-phool. Thej wear red d^ped 
trousers, and jackets. They are travellinjj 
herbalists. Like the Baidar, Uicy eat the etc* 
eodil». Tbdr name means tlw «M OoQar. 
Tktf da BOi tottrawny wHIi tiM GMMba 
Qoolar. 

Tke Goddha Qoollar dwell in the neisihbour- 
bood of towns and villages* The men wear 
beards aad mr 4bgs and mea, ^ IM 'infil 
mhmIs, nai «at tbe jaokalt orooodifa^ p«ri»- 
pine, ifuani. The vtQiige Guitar are }{oat- 
herds and tbe women beg. Tbcy am aili%ed lo 
6e thieves aad daooits. 

Kunjana is tbe name given by mshomedhus 
to a migratory tribe who style themselves 
Bigyognee. Tbe people of this tribe aieflMnd 
in the southern Mahratta country. They are 
of ordinary stature, dark ft-atnred, and not well 
favoured, and slate that ihey came originr.lly 
fioua Bbopal which their furefttthers left 150 
yrxrs ago. They coeamp withoot Che walls of 
towDs, and hate no definite period of residence. 
The men play on muyical instruments, and the 
women combine the art of dancing to fascinate 
ibe apectators. They call themselves hindoos 
■adi aaj thej worship the hrahinittieBl deities, 
but ttej wear dothes Uketbe mwhomedsnsand 
nrrer have brahmins to pieside at their festi* 
vals. They also cat the cow, but never eat the 
iiog- They bury their dead, plaee offerings of 
fflee to the manes, and draw the nost fhifoiira> 
hie omen of the sUte of the deeeased hgf the 
offerings being eaten by a crow. 

Patari^ a wandering tribe of people who 
speak tbe Telugu lan^age, some of whom have 
Cvaivielied into the llabmtta eimniry pursuing 
tiMir avocation of naaufactnrers of hand mills, 
from which they are also named " GliMkki Kht- 
ne-wala}" by mahomedans, and are seemingly 
identical with the Takinkar. They have a deity 
«rh0iB thejr tern Safwai, whoso emblem is sos- 
peaded aronnd their necks, and resembles the 
forms worshipped as Hanumantu- They i.well 
within the walls, in hots made of a fine grass. 
Xhcy marry at all ages • they do not rat the 
or baUsak, and tiiegr bary all their deed. 
^eldar, stonOi«tttlers, wali4nii|dera. 
^oikm-ieanloOf a wandering Tiling tribe of 
^udra mendicants, on the banks of the Bbimah, 
mrlxo wauder about with a imall temple called 



K^ikari, Hintf. Mahr. Tel. KoikaJi, \n 
Berar, ure aiakera uf basket from steins ()f 
cotton plants aiul palm leaves. 

Takun-Kor^ in the Dekhan and Btertir a 
migratory tribe who uai^e aud renew stone band- 
mills. 

BhanUi^ migratory pick-pockets in Berar. 

Garodif a race of migratory jtiKalers, whio 
exhibit serpents, and profess mahoniedBuism. 

The Maharatla people profess brahminism : 
but, amongst them is a more geveial aneimtef 
demon. i|^t. IWih, tolem» shaman, aad ham 
worship than is obferved araonvst the other 
races of the penifunla. The deities Hanninan, 
and the Nag»erp*-nt arc to be seen in every^ vil- 
lage, south to th«Tttmbudni,and blood saerifese 
of sharp and fowls am largrly made at the 
village gods. Hanunian is the clil^ f of tlie vilinge 
lindB, Hnd is invariably smeared over with red 
lend, which alt»o is applied to cvsry bitof aloue 
or wood that has been cteelsd iaia a fetiah god. 
There has seemed fitamalae^a mora ea tensive 
polytheism, there, than in any other part of In- 
dia, and an introduction even of tl»e Seailic and 
Christian names- Between £lliofapoor and Oom- 
raoti, the pa'iah races are oidiaaiily celled 
Krtsho, a Tariation o^ the word ohristian ; aU 
along'thetiaet southwards to Oodghir the Bawa 
Adnra,of near Punderpore is largely worships 
ped,and theJabral Abral, worshijpped in east BerMT 
is evidently the QaUriel or Jihrail of the; Semitic, 
mess. Bven amonastthe Knubi race, who pr.»fess 
brahminbm, the hindi deitica Siva ami Vishnu 
are little heard of and with consent I put up for 
two days in the temple of the village of Assaye 
to which the villagers came at.the vaaal psliada 
to worsbip^ Hsnomaa mid tbe ssrpent» aad 
tbe ollieiating f>riest to wash and ornament its 
lingam. An officer of Bindiah's artillery had 
fallen in the bnttle of Assaye and been buried 
bfneath a tree, and every one in the viUaita 
eontilMie t6 woiShip ibererhis spirit Sickness ia 
usually attributed by them to tbe iDflnenoe of 
a raaliifnant spirit, and all through the Mahratta 
speaking distriol the practice of the " liolwan** 
prevails, vis. tb» eeremony of propitiating 
the< Bhutat or evil spirita who have eatend 
a village induing them to leave the village and 
oonducting them across the borders with music 
and a procession, 'i'be conductors olten move to 
the next village and thrrehy cause iateose fear 
imd angvr, as the morhiiie iodneneaia snppoasd 
to be conveyed to it, Ai^ mother, equivalent to 
the southern, Ammun, is lantely worshipped in 
the form of a rude stone smeared with red lead 
and her temples are to be seen- in lone plaoes* 
pssssa md dcilsa. 

At Oemtaoa Ihi ddliea wondupped m 
aaned 18 voder. 
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Male deiiies. 

Jabral Abral. 

Massoba. 

Baiiram. 

Mxhiideo. 

Shadawai. 

Kandoba. 

Worba. 

Ytttoba. 



Female deitiet* 

Asra or Atrai. 
Mrakai. 
Amba. . 
Marri. 
Satwai. 
Agachi PannA 
and her aistar 
Jana Bai. 



Jabrnl is w6r!«hipped at and near Ellicbpur 
and teems to be the angel Gabriel, whom Maho- 
medana aiyle Jabrail. In the alliterative habita 
of the fiiiaterna. JHbrai abral ia commonly used 
tnd the silver figure, that of a man, ia worn 
around the neck. 1 saw near Oomraoti h rag 
iree, with incense altera of mud at its foot, 
which the dher of BalgMon said was a JabraU 

Sakinath is a deity whose worship protects 
from auakes'. 

Moisoba. — In (he Chauki pass, in the Laken- 
wara range, which forms the watershed between 
the Ghinges and the Taptee about 10 milee 
North of Aurungabad, there is a shrine of this 
deity, to which, from a circle of a hundred 
miles, people of all casies resort, brahmin, and 
audra or dher, but chiefly the Mahratt* kunbi. 



Boys also are ^troted, and styled Wi(tia, \tm 
" Wag" a tixer. Near Ooaraoti it ii to Afthi 
and to Kandoba that the Murli aod the Wifkii 
are devoted. The Wa^bia does not itMcute 
wilh the Murli. At Oomraoti, the people aj 
that Kandoba particularly moves oa Sunday lai 
selects a clean tree (clean Murli) wbOMbodjW 
tills. 

Brahmins. — Scattered amongst the raeei is 
the peninauta. to the extreme soiiik of lulii, 
are the brxhmin peofjle, belooginf; to tke Ariii 
family. In the more southern and central parn 
of the peninsula, amongst the Tamul, ItWft 
and Canarese nations, they are ooiopamUTrif 
few, and do not posseae lands, are not ngnculta 
ral but areengai^ed in reliicioasatrooitioBiorii 
servants of govern ment, and have tilt lately brai 
the undoubted Hriatorracy of thoae diitnon 
En Malabnr,the Konkan, in Maharaibtri.rfiof' 
rat and Oriasa, they have been o>ore avaemo. 
\fr. (7ampbell tells ua (p.p. 56-67) tkitbnki- 
rains are one of the moat numefout ctsin ia 
India ^ and probably follow the grealett nntty 
of avocations. In addition to the priestbood, ia 
the north of India, in Hindustan they po'Mt 
HirricuUurnl pursuits, and in the aouthtbeyiR 
clerks and a'^countants. There are bnhniin 



TheJatrais held in the month Cheita, and in the hills north of the Punjab, in ibceilrw 



lasts for four dnya, during which many sheep 
are offered in sacrifiee. Ii ia in the southern 
aide of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller pieces at its foot all smeared with red 
lead. The objects of their visita are wholly 
personal, bes«eching the deity to give them, or 
preserve, children, their flocks or their food. 

j^urii. — Several of the Indian races, the 
DhHngrtr,DUer, Mang, Koli and Manurwara Mu.i 
occasionally even the hischer biiidoo castea, 
under various vows, devote their girls to their 
gods. The deity to whom the girl is more 
frequently vowed, is some incHrnation of 
Siva and his consorts. Amongst the Mahrat- 
ta people on the weaveru side of India, Kaii> 
doba is the . usual Siva avatar, to whom tha 
girls are devoted and his chief ahrinea are at Je- 
juri, Khanapiir nenr Beder and at Malligaoa. 

The ordinary people believe that from time 
to time, the shadow of the god comes on the 
devotees {deo hi chaya atiy ang par) — and pos- 
sesses the devotees person {Jiurli Ke ang Ico 
bhAxr dfto). Ihese devotees are called Murli 
in Mnhratta, Jogni or Jognidani in Can- 
arese, and BasHva in Telugu. They at timea af- 
fect to be or really are possessed, during which 
they rock the body,bnL people oceasionally make 
olferiugs to them aa to an oracle or soothsayer, 
laying money at their feet, and await the pos- 
aessiog to hear a deeisioa enunciated. 

The female deity to whom thoae near the 
Bhima river arc devoted is Yellamah ; the 
Bhooili race, devote their Murli to Mata, 



northwest corner of India, orcupving bolfc iW 
valley of Kashmir and the hills iromeiiistrlr n 
the west and south of it. Kashmir it*r!f it i 
brahman country, all its people, ihoujjk lo«jf 
"inoe converted to mnhomedanism, hamiflieB 
of the brahminiral race. The edncated drti'W 
mainUiiiied their own teneta and areitijltij 
numerous, are known as pundits and foni 
Hn aristocracy. They are all eJucatcd, an «*• 
ceedingly clever, and are an excessive i*l 
soniewhat oppressive burcaucrncy. whir^ ^ 
ruled Kashmir under every auccessire soreri- 
inent, nnd has sent out colonies to see k «M» 
livelihood in northern India. The fcsturrioi 
the Kashmir brahmins proclaim thera to b<o«< 
of the hi);hest an<l purest races in the wori' 
They ard quite high Arian type, very fair, bsnl- 
some, with chiselled features. In many, ihenos 
is high and slightly arquiline, but not Jews*, 
but in others the nose is straight. Their br<i« 
is a little more raised and ih»-ir nose morearcW 
than in the Greek statue. The ordinm Kk^; 
miri hns a slrouif, athletic fiaure, bninonfC 
them are marliHl, and the brahmans in lt»'« 
respects rorrcspond : they rule by the bram 
pen. They have a greater refinement 
regularity of feature than the Afghao i»* 
others of a rougher 'Vpe, with, howfver, a ^ 
manly lookini» physique, a colour I'wnioily 
and more xt^WK^rA to r somewhat sflll"" '^"* 
nePB. The Kashmir hrahn an* e^t mrai »''•'' 
are deluded by the Io<iian br-limain, 
frrm ihe 6ve Gaur and from the five DrafU» 
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Mkm • W fifci - MMhiiadI «Imi, Wing 
■M Mtlir ibtD the priestly brtbmans of 

^■ii'!i*tan and the Dekhan, than whomthty are 
I t zcther loose in lh«r observances. The 
iiuiuniri paodita are knoirn alt over nortbern 
W»m 1 ntf fliifw «rI aaBifikis Mr «f 
tf»mkti»| a» ft body thsy AieliB Mite- 
KM the same number of any other race with 
•bm they come in contact. Almost all the 
xfular pundits use the Persian character freely ; 
^ are perfectly vertttile, uid MTviag abrMd, 
^ BOttt • hoiM. gind ou a avoid and 
pfUK It a pnah a semi-military air. 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
ba cooierted to mahooiedaQismy but they 
p te be cllinologically idmtiflia vitb tht 
wiMbaBd tnuKtioB ataertilbattiMf anof 
jlliiffle race. 

' Tke brahmins of Kashmir are re^rded by 
iMK of Bengal aa of an inferior order, and the 
Vierftnnl brabmint on fba Swaii»ati banka 
■ limilsrly regarded. 

S\ W. Himalaya, KMmaon and the Pvn^ 

— Brahmans are numerous in Kumaon and 
^ural, where education is moie ad? anced and 
|lNa((ri ebaraelar ia naad* 

Ptopleof brabmimoaL origia, tppioiiantiBg 
lttii( Fanjabi, but in language, babits, manners 
*i dress qoite different from the Kashmir ; 
btll iQ the bills between Kashmir and the 
bat they bave abandoned the hindu re- 
V» *nd an bow partly Sikba and in part 
^medans. Their langoage is a dialect of 
^ Punjabi, they are good soldiers {C. p. 50, 
^Ur. Campbell thinks that the brahmins of 
■ttailier hills are even handsomer than those 
l^mir, tba peopte In i^eaeral of fheaa bills 
(■I the handsomest of the human race. 

Bamba dwell in the hill frontier, beyond 

Jhdum. They are of brabminical origin, 
at Dov profess mahomedanism, and on the 
ride of ttie Jhelom tba biHa an ahaied 
^ other races and by a numerous tribe of 
■mu, converts from brahraans. Their brahmin 
IJtttors became converts to the Sikh religion 
PiR it became a politieal power, and entirely 
bevofftbeir bioiiiaaik Tboy an fory naefW 
mtaadasmnU. 

t There are some brahmins at the foot of the 
^- Himalaya, they are not found beyond 
lodos, but are pretty numerous in part of 
Bawil Pindi aistriet. 9oath of tba Salt 
^*'>^. in the plains, tbo B^pafcand Moaeapy 
^ country. But there are villages of a(?ricnl- 
■olbnhmans intiie fertile plains under the hills 
Me districU of Sealkote and Qoordaspore, 
*^thafalltya of lha hfokeo rtKHntrf bo* 
Hnshetrpitr and Kangra and in parts of 
l^mhaHa district and the adjoining Simla 
Tbey arc not numerous o«far the source 
Ssraswati but lower down its eourse in 
"'OMtedMlaU ooMtriaa of ManraraaiJ 



JaaaolMiir, wkm tbo bnida an ttoMi Ibef Malh 

mans are still nuBiaMas, are good oalliTaton 
and claim to have occupied the rnnntty baftllO 
Jata and Rsjputs became dominant. 

Central /n<i»a.— The town of Palli seems to 
bo a bnbiDiaiaal oftitn. Tbo Manrari or Ba« 
raswati brahmans form a oonsiderable portioli> 
of the nwst imiuatriovis of the cnitirators in 
Malwa. The Saraswati brahmans seem to have 
kept much to tbe tenets of tbeir forefathers.— 
(C, p. tO-^l.) 
Tbe /9(irati9als'brabmans are called in tbe south 
Kashastaie brahmans ; the oldest of the brahmini- 
cal race, however, are the people of the upper hills 
in the western UimaUya» who date from a tim* 
aataiior to» biadaifai. Vlo' EaabBnikt wan a 
eivilized anil Uterary bnbawieal peopila not 
yet fully hindu. Tbe Saraswati brahmins wers' 
the earliest, most simple and pure hindusof 
Vedic fisitb ; and tbote of tbe Ganges and the 
raatof Indio an isKifkfM of phaaaaof modam 
bMnaai. Than an taaalaaBBaof Sanawali 
brshmans, who an aappoaad lo aono fnmi tbo 
N. W. of India. 

In the Punjab, Sind, and countries about the 
Saraswati, havioR been sopereeded by other raoet, 
tbon aw few brabauins, eieept in the e a i t ara 
part of thoee tracts, where they are industrious 
cultivators and obua to be ftboaBoiant ooanpanto 
of the country- 

^wultMtan.— Tbe main oountij of tbo'bnb* 
naaiia ia tbat pArt of HipdiiaUn lyinff betmn 
the Viudhja on the one side and the HiBabyaf 
on tbe north, from the longitude of Kanouj anil 
Luckuow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 
large segment of more especially Rajput country 
out ont of tbo oaain of this traot. 

The brahmans of Hindustan are irenonlljf 
good sized and on the whole well looking men 
with good features, not particularly fair. They 
are not of the high Arian type, Tbe. greater 
Diiaibop an qaita. ilHteiaile. The priealo aad 
pundits have nenr adopladtho Persian writinf^ 
character, they are not very clever, have little 
social position, but serve humbly as soldiers» 
and servants about courts and jails. 

9roa tba enlobotn 4awB to DabK and la 
the ooontlf abont Delhi, there an braboMa 
villages, quite industrious and intelligent, 
the women working as well as the men, but 
brahmans do not form a large proportion of tbo 
agrienltmral populatmn. Tbey wan load to aod 
protected fagilifea during the mutiny. Bona* 
of the less pure agricultural brahmans of these 
parts are called Tuga or Gour Tuga. Ail the 
Dehli country ia occupied by Gour brahmansv 
Soatb of Dbibi, n tbo «laipnr ooonlfcy, bnboMia 
are Mm ua n, and is tbo SohanMiptir distriala' 
there are a good many brahmans following 
secular pursuits, besides the priests of Hurdwar. 

About Benares^ and the greater part of Be- 
har, an « ■■— wm abao of baatari 

lOS H 
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called Bahman or Bhabiii« or, aeaofdiiif to Sir 

H. Elliot, Bhoonhar, to which the rajih of Be- 
nares aud all the great landholders of Behar 
belong. Thegr eeem to be offspring of brab- 
■ana villi anna infarior eatte. 

BiahflMna ata com moo in the Banda ditlrict, 
numerous in Raj^helcund or Bewah, and there, 
they conrieeceud to very menial vocations and 
groom most of the horses on the Jubbulpur road. 

. In tba proper brahnun country aooM oftham 
affect the Rajput prejudice agaiaal actually 
holding the plough, though performing every 
other agricultural labour and take the names of 
Dobi, Tewari and Cbaubi, i. e. man of two of 
three and of four Yeds, and are oonaidered to 
ba of ?ary high eaataii Between tha Gaigas 
and the Oogra, aa we recede from the Ganges, 
the population becomes more rajput than brah- 
man, but there are many brahmins about Ajoo- 
diah tha old Oodb. Beyond the Gogra, is a 
nnnaioua brahman populationt humble, not 
soldiers. Thenoa to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirhut there are many 
brahmaus, south of the Gogra, and thence 
acroaa the Ganges, into tha Arnb distoiet (Boj- 
pore) runs the Bajput dominkma. 

Bengal. — The brahmans of Bengal aia numer- 
ous. They claim for themselves a northern origin, 
but they differ much from the Uindustan brah- 
mans, in language, dress, and habits. They are 
fairer and laigar thaa tha bums of tha Bengali 
popolation,and some are fine looking men in size 
and feature, and are largely employed as clerks 
and aocouulauts, in learned professions, mer- 
chants and bankers, shsriog the scriplory work 
withKaata- They araaeuteand intdleetnaUy 
capable but not energetic In Bengal, abont 
nine f>er cent of the hindu prisoners in jails are 
brahmins. They will not put their hands to the 
plough, are aristooratio, but altogether unwar- 
lika and afliBminita, and, in manantila buaioeas, 
are not equal to the Marwari. Thcf an not 
numerous in Eastern Benital. 

OrusaandGanjam. — There aremanyinOrisaa, 
and in the Urva portion of the Ganjam district, 
nany of tha uiya brahmana am aaltiiratofa, and 
traders,and are stated to ba alao briakmaken and 
hricklayer?, but this seems to need confirmation. 

W.Jndia — in Gtaerat, brahmaos arc numer- 
ous, and aie employed in public ofiicea and in 



Brahmans are numerous from Damaun to 
Goa and from Bombay to Kae^pore and the 
Wain Gan$;a, that is, all through the Mahratta 
ooontry, they principally trace their origin £rom 
Kaayapa the int Biahi 4 thaia ara two daaaaa 
intermixing here, the Kookani brahman and 
the Mahratta brahman, the Konkani brahman 
is uot tall, but fair, lithe and decidedly of Arian 
origin. The Mahratta brahman is dark, often 

aaat, ooaiaa Ibotorad, oltau with thiek lips. 
m XahMUft hnhaMOM h%Mr iBteHectaal 
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and hava bean diitiigiiSahed as 
clerks, some of thas, aa tha Peshwst, put utk 
the descendants of Sivaji and ruled orn ibe 
greater part of India, and took the ooDntBd 
of Mahratta armiea. In their baiaan daiin, os 
tha wast of India, they an largely pwailf 
tht Khetri oaala^ known as Pnibha. 

The Koncan is a hilly district of eooabyli 
the south of Bombay. The KonVinior Iob« 
kanistha brahmans belong to that smill tthpof 
laud lying between the Syhadri mounuimal 
tha Indian Ocean. They an all Cur wea, Mt 
iarga but with Kthe and agile frames. Titej 
are good lookinp, though in this respect to- 
ferior to the Afghan and Bajput races, nui 
their women are fair and hare pleasing eoili»> 
naneaa with goodfigwaa, hot ana bjibdren 
relations an not eoosidarad to be eqwl to 
others of the vromnn of India, amongil vhoa 
the fair Jewesses of western India oaf be 
quoted. The race were agricultural oii^ 
Britiah baeana anprema. The bmb w n'f 
to mova abroad b icarafa of emploTmcnt, i^^ 
are now met with amonprst the Mahraiu niticr. 
throughout Bernr, and are largely emplojwl c« 
the various public offices, as accountants, dok^ 
in tha adueational department and iBneTei<it>]* 
houses. Thl^ an not nilitar}- uor aprririiltnTtl. 
nor do they engage in trade. The Kookio 
brahman has a pleasant expression, is eia^f 
moved to laughter, much enjoys a jokejUi'* 
of an aetira torn of mind. They ue ^ 
distinguishabia by tha paeoliaily large lil^ 
which they wear. 

The MahraUa or Dethitta brahtnani uti^ 
swarthy men, much shorter than the 
brahman, with large features. Urge lipS 
becoming;, in advaoeing life, anwiaul^. ? 
are not good looking, and tha woma tnj^ 
eidcdiy plain. The men are largely engsjfw a 
public offices as accountants aud clerks. Tl>g 
are stolid men, inactive, and of sedoit^ 
habits, with liloraiy taatea and nay bs jstflr 
pnud of thaur poata- 

The Kodnol and Mahratti bmbniaseitii' 
gathar, hut do not in term any. They do rot 
marry in their own tribe or gote, bo; t« 
Mahratta brahmrii will marry his mother * 1^ 
ter'a daughter, aud the Koukani braham j 
not marry a raUtiva unlan fvy nMl^ 
related. 

The Mahratta or Deshaath brahman is a i*" 
served man, little inelined to seek frteaiiiif 
and rarely seen to laugh. They et oas ti^ 
filled ahnoatanry oOaa nwiarthaPeshva 
under the British, and even in Madras till ik? 
midille of the 19ih century the rereoue accoial| 
were kept in Mahrati, by these brahmis% *^ 
in lbeir'ownoouD4>ry, they were »emiBdBi»r7" 
mookha and doahpandia. «d ahaest aO ' 
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MtlmeMlcttefelo eonpole ibr employ- 

ntnt vHh IIm writers known as Purbbu, of 
fhieh there are two claaaM ibe fttai Puibhu 

vii the Kaesth Purbbu. 

Karnalica, — Mr. Campbell mentiona (74-75, 
130) that ia the nortb Canara district, in the 
kighhillv country above and nbooi the grbttaand 
•Ol aqoinittg part* of M ytore* there ia a large 
ipipdilkHl of brahmins induatrioui and thriving 
oltirators, and landowners. Most of these are 
called Haiga brabmioa, and culture of the betel 
litis their eapecial puraoU. In a oanaua of 
IM Canara taken aome yean ago, thera were 
HT,924 brahmins, 146,309 Banter (correa- 
pondin^ to Nairs) and 151,491 Billawar, an 
iattrior class. They are very fair, with large 
^nuid aquiline noaea. la the Nagardiatrict 
i Mysore, they an veiy nnnerona, not very 
Isiiy,. or highly edncatedi hot devoted to 
^pionltaie. In aouth Canara and the Tuluya 
inntrf, are many brahmins who do much cuN 
IrntioD and all down the west coaat to the ex- 
tone tenth of India, the eonntiy ia aaidto 
bebeeD extensively eoloniied by brnhmins 
H from Calpee by Parasarama- They have 
^D, from political and hostile circumstances, 
iaeh removed from Malabar, but they are very 
picioaa in Travaneon and Coehin, and, in 
It Palgbat valley, they are numerous and are 
■du'trious and good cultivators. On the 
South west coast, the chief class of brahroina 
VttheNamberi who have some very peculiar 
liloina, hot they principally engage in priest- 
joiSces. The Namberi brahmins resemble 
'^N'air and the Hindu population of the S. 
l^.Nsst, but are fair. The headman of a yil- 
Vii styled Qauda. 

^athe festival of Bbaubij, on the 2nd day of 
Smooth Kartiky the wivea orallbnhmnna, 

'^"ihfT of the Saiva or VaiahoaTa aects, wor- 
their husbands, standin^^ before them, 
^ficing with the lamp and ghi, and pouring 
oTer their beacfa. 

I^ravida. — Brahmans are scattered through 
|[|iit>na aud through the Taroul country, all 
llfiee,fair, portly, men, an arlatoeratie, do not 
intiQiny men 1^1 a voca lion but restrict th^m- 
to priestly offices, to clerking in govern- 
establishments, but in these, the Sudra 
or Naik of Telingana and the Madali 
^ Piilay Sudn of Tasini diatrieta aad Veaya 
'li<tti«r, East Indiana and PortiigQC8e» deieend- 
'ti of £uopeana» largely compete with 

^ Canareae speaking countries, the brah- 
are largely employed as accountants and 
^« flUrin. They an mneh disliked by the 
^'••saiva lingaela. A village of Lingaela, near 
^'j'.ladjiliee abstained from digging a well in 
vtikge to iTOid ' afctiaoiing brahmins 
^•(st then. 



Tbn bnknan, kshatrya md vtiqn bisdn, 

at certain periods of life, are invested with 
the sacrificial cord. This constitut«a the 
second birth, dwiia, or dwijati, the Irat having 
been the natural birth. fTOt. Glaif. Jfr. 
Omi^iMl,fp. 56eol30.) 

iTayas/A.— The Kait or Kaest has twelve 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is one. 
They are clerks and copyisU, their habitual 
language is the Persian, they an largely em** 
ployed aa elerka about native courts. They 
say that they spring from Chatrgoputr the Se- 
cretary of Dharmaraja. They are hiodus, 
generally worshippers of Siva, they allow their 
daughters to grow up before wedfeek. many itf 
them drink to eieeaa. Their features, physical 
form and coloor are more varied than those of 
any other section of the people. The Kail ia 
acute in business, active and painstaking, la 
northern India they have adapted themaalm 
to the Britieh forma of ndnuBiatration and an 
useful servants. They have become in places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengal, 
they are more numerous and form an aristo- 
cratic class, have proprietory rights in the aoO, 
and eidtivate a great deeL 

The Chandrasena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poona claim to be Kshatrya or descendants of 
raja Chandrasena a rajah of Malabar. This, 
the brahmins deny, and declare them to he of 
menial origin, they have however the honori- 
fic name of Purvoe (Parbliu Probabu or maa* 
ier and are distinguished as Patavi and Dawa* 
ni Prabahu.— (/Ti/i. {?Zos) 

The Kliatri, arc a scattered race, a Khatri 
village ia unknoeni. They, hoiaever, noDO- 
pollBt the trade of the Punjab, of the greater 
part of Afghaiiiatan and further to the weat ia 
Central Asia and even to 8t. Petersburgh. 
They are the only hindus in Central Asia. In 
the Punjab they an afanoet the aole people who 
perfom tho aoriptory work and thwe they an 
the chief eivil employes of Government and in 
the villages they keep the village accounts, act 
as bankers and buy and aeU the grain. Tbmr 
are also the gurus of the 8iUia \ both NAnak 
aod Govind wane Khatri ond the Bodi and 
Bidi of the pneent day tn ao. They do not 
usually engage in military pursuits^ but the 
dewan 8a wan Mull, governor of Mullan, and bis 
successor, Mulraj, and very many of Banjit 
Singh's ehief tanetioMfiaa were Khatri. it ia 
said that a Khatri waa dewan of Badakhshan or 
Kundus. Under the Afghans, a Khatri was 
Governor of Peshawar, and Akbar's famooa 
minister,;Tudar MuU,waa a Khatri ; JoU Fenod 
the Agra eootrioior, ia a Kbanri. The Khalii 
elaim to be deaaendanta of the old Khetrya. 
They arehindns, none have ever become maho- 
metlans, and few have become 8ikhs. The 
Khatri of northern ludia are a very fine, fair, 
haudaome laoa. Thoaoof the VfeMft ptft if 
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.l^snj||B^IA of lodifl, about BombAy, are eqanlly 
lur* Ia Bombay and a^yHuing districtR, 
4li^ m purl of th9 vriler daw whom So- 

^ropMips atyle Purbho and tbe Sor or Bora of 
JWtibera lodia are aaid to ba Kbatri. In Af- 
ghanistan they are petty ti:fder8 and shop- 
jkeepers, many of thfim j» Punjab hold Muu 

ThefiiUo, fthandsoiMnMoiiilMotrt of 

tke Jbelum, are said to have been Khslti, <tri- 
ftfnally and of the Gaddi, an interesting race of 
fine patriarchal looking shepherds in the interior 
«r Mm Kanipra Jiilh, tha mm are Khatri. 

tn Brhar is an agrieulturel dasf, nailed 
Kahatri, Khatri or Chatri, who ••nrnetimfla terre 
m aoldien or as darwana in Calcutta. 

Itt Iioa^nah there ia a large number of 
ilififlag narebaati of tbe Khatri laoa with a 
nameroDB colony ot Kiliimir thawlwaavera 
O.p. 109. 112. 

Jfvkam is a term applied to sereral trading 
daaiat in 4ba aorA wast of India, wandering 
fathan BMrehaala and otiwra. 

ffyderahad.—The Urrltoriea of tha Btsam 
of Hyderabad, contain four distinct nations, the 
Panarese, Mahratla, Teling and Gond, with 
uumerous fragmentary tribea, and many wander- 
ing, hmndaaa raoes. Tha UydeiiiMd territory 
has an area of 95,337 sqaaia miles, a popula- 
tion of 10,666,080 and an annual revenue of 
Ba. 16,600,000 or £1,650,000. B. rar. now 
anfgnad to the British, belongs to ihe nizam. 
It hai 17.984 iqiiaia nal6a» wll^ a population 

f oZt.— On all tha weatan aida of tha iHaan 

of Hyderabad's territories, abo to iha N. W« 
and 8. VV. in British territories, ure numerous 
olans of the Koli race. In the autumn of 
il867, • amaU bady of Kali aHitled at the n\- 
riage of Kulloor about nine miles south of Ho- 
minabad. They had erected small huts forthem- 
aeliea outaide tha Tillage, the men engnged 
Ammiigm ia mat-makiag from the lca?ea 
•f the date tree, and tha woflMn in diipoauig 
of these atid in begging. f£h9f mm wall 
aaademen, darkened from exposure, but Tery 
poor. Ihcy caUed their tube Haravio or 
Halana» b«t aaaertad that they ware Kol. 
m KMhlgai or Ganga waU. The ? iilagin itatad 
that they were honeat. But they are alleged 
Ip.^n^ga in dacoity and thieving. Tlw Koli, 
«MafdUiS to Captain Mackintoah, are to 
m fraod on the w«ii in efeiy part of 
ligzerat, constituting % large paii of the agri- 
enltuial population, in HYtnl parts of that 
province. Th.ey are numerous in Attaveesy 
andtheM •namaoj settlers in the northern 
Konkan. In the hilly tract of aomtry lying 
beWeen Mooaa, 8. W. of Poona and tho biU 
fort of Trimbuk, the source of tbe river 
««4tf«i7» tha iohabitaaU are chiefly Jvoli, and 



a few are acaltered oier thedislricttof KiaM, 
▲iwednuggur, Poona tad 3boUpore, ikai 
tha Selsgbston tha westers froatiarofUi 
Hyderabad territoiy • They asnh to ksw esii; 

occupied Guzerat and the AttarersT, and put 
of the latter country is still culled Kolwu. 
They are arranged into many aeparsle tribei, 
but all of them retain the tfppellitioB of Kdl 
The Haj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhaar and Dunsua 
Koli reside in tbe Attavee«y and in the War, 
Dandorv and Nasaik districts, and worship tiie 
Iifndn deities Khandoba, Bhairn and Bbwiu. 
A few Eaj Koli are settled in tbe Konbs sni 
Jowair. They are the same people, nn office, 
of the Mahadeo Koli, and are aaid to bate 
been eapelied (or some otienee. They are lira- 
ere and labourers, bat ths Dboor oi 
the lowest in civilization, are the ptat* 
est drunkards and eat the fleih ofnioili 
whiuh have died a natural death. T^j ut 
ruled by chiefs termed Naiks. Tbe Idi kn, 
ill some inatanees, attached thevKlwili Ai 
Bhil, and taken the name of that rnt. Tk 
Mullar or Panburri or Uhoomli Koli, is rtspefl* 
able. He ia employed in every Uekhas ud 
Sandesh village as a member, of thityriii^ 
sion of the Balottah and atipplies vitff to 
travellers, wearing on hia head the cboomli w 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on whidtlorut 
the water pot. This Koli is also {Mi<ii(hi 
Hyderabad Bataghat, extandtag «sits«ib 
Khanbar, Indore and Bodin, between tlie Go- 
davery and Hyuerabad, also near Naldrue,«<' 
eastwards down the banks of the Bbiajiu' 
Kiatnsb to Alpur near Knropol. 

7lie 4hir KoU of ^andaA lasidaslillte 
hanks of the Gima and Tapti lifvs IN 

employed sa watchmen. 

The Mmrvy Koli is one of theBaloti2,» 
every village in the northern Konkan, 
Bombay families, tbevare employed u 
quin bearem,. Jknne Koli' are s^M ss soUioT 
in AngriahKdaba and, at Bombay and Kolabi. 
in 1837 there were 1,000 familiei, aodSOOw 
600 families at Bassein, employing tbemaeUrt 
as fiabermen and aeamen. At their neeti^ 
whether for congiatttlatkm or ttMmok ^ 
con su me Uxfji qufntitlat of apiiite* " 
wealthy. 

Mmdk KoU vh» nalda in Beabaf . r« 

fishermen and seamen, and many have wtilti 

In Bombsj, Tannab, Bhewndi, KalB* 
Bassein, Paman, fcc, are a great i»uB»b«»» 
christian Koli, said to have been of the 8<| 
leetion attdtobafabeanftNaflily eoaf«t«''7 
the Portuguese, but, teffiied by the 
in I8jl0-tl, n portion tafuted to 
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Chantey KoU are fa 
settled ill Boiabay, w|m» 
in Kattiwar. 



and laboiw"' 
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ii tastt tte XoU are of tbrce laetioDB ; 

tks BOU numrroQ9, th« Tullabdah, then Uio 
FurtBDwaria, the Kahrez, the Dbandur and Bhji* 
bruu Tbe^ are in the 3arodab diatrict imrih 
to Khjiallv «iid IImmmIi in th» lliJit KanU, 
and form a larse portion of tb« popuUtiqn. In 
1837, in the Khanir district alone, there were 
70.00^> Ibey are laboiurera aoU watcbmep, ^ad 
I km aMar th» i«mff of StlotUb, font omrU 



Hm Mahtidm KM icakle in Ibe r a Hi y of 

the SyhaHri ranpp, extendirp from Mooasa 8. 
W. to Foona, northwards to Trimbok, the 
woroe of the Godavery river, between lat., 1 8° 
ir aid 10 N. nd loBir. 7Hmd U E. Theae 
nntll vallpTi are known as Mawil, Khorab, 
Kihirand Dang, i. e Talleys, glens, straths and 
viifii. Tbej are olaaaed into 24 kula or clans 
•ulaf wbieb bM many anbdiTinona. Their nvm- 
ken in 1837, wen ealimaied M about 50,000 
iouU. The membera of the aame kula, do not 
iotermarrj. ^Vith the exception of the row and 
Tiilige hog, ibe K.oU eat all other aniioaia. The 
tomes are f enenlly slender Md well fonned 
vkk t plnaing expreasion of features and some 
wvery pretty- They are chaste and hate large 
(amities. The' KoU nre fond of ebamna and amu- 
kts. {CapuUn Mackintosh i% Madras LU 8oc. 
J!Mr«.)--Coloiial Tod deeeribea a lofty tbr«e 
ftobdnynntain, on wbich is a temple dedicat- 

to Aya Mata, also called Isnni, the tutelary 
^\imy^ pi the Koli. This, and the effigy of the 
kofN^ lit |b« only objects of adoretion among 
t^ii aboviglnal raoa. Thia was the first time 

Had seen a per?onification of M other Earth ; 
lor such is Isani, from Tsa, ' goddess,' and 
iatti/Mrth/ ibe universal iturae'iuoiher (aya- 
xxliK Wbfllhor tbo worabip of tbe koiao ia tf» 
pin! of the si|«, tbe swiftest of create repre- 
•"tin» the awifteatof uncreated objects, he says, 
^ does not know, but in this tbey resemble the 
Mher forest tribea, tbo Bhfl nd Bfrya^rra- 
«ftiiP.lS7-S7.) 

Anvf >The otber races oeeupying the If a* 
iiniahtrs, OaiMtiao, and Talinfanm portiona of 
'^e Hyderabid country harine been already 
r-oted, (pages 68 and 94) it only remains to 
mention the inbabitanta of Berar, the Gonda, 
iQ<l tbo firokeo trilea, 

Tha Ubabilaata of Bonr oro 



Dhriitian... 
Uabonedan 
HsIotOMlai 
Aborigines 



. 16 
76 
903 
154,951 

163,059 



Hindi seotaiiiMliMlS 



Sudm 1,441.371 

Vaisya S8,018 

Ksbatrya 86,8ttl 

Brahmin 49,843 



Mali. I Haiai Mali I Sagar. I Vindsis; > 
FuIMali. IWaniari. lAtele. iPana. . 
Jarat „ | Qantiutt. [Telale^ ] 

Witb tbe exception of the Haldi Mali and 

P^ziii, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; ». e. they eat 
witb each other but do not iotermajry. Tbe 
Kunbi and Mali, alone, of tbe Sndra people, 
are 834.588 souls. The Knnbt and Mali eat 
flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and their 
wi«low8 may all re-n arry if they choose, except 
those of the dcshmukh, who follow the high 
easte euston. Tbe Dhangar sbeep fanner rac6 
are of two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangaf 
who keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar or 
** ahepberds with the apeara." Tbe latter atill 
hold mndi land on tbe boidafi of tlio Nkua'f 
territory aodi until Ibo Bptiah dominalioD, 
were notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, they 
even alill continue a quarrelsome and obatinato 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
ntedostaa, in twelto tribes, and been impeUed 
by the Goods towards Hingoli and Bassim,' 
which locality ^ot the name of Barah Hatia, or 
the twelTS tribes. Tbey now occupy the billa 
on tbe north bank of tbe Pyn Qangn. To dio 
in the chase or in war is deemed honorable and 
the Hutkar who arc so killed arc burned. The 
Hutkar are fine, able bodied men, independ- 
ent but arrogant ; many of them never ahavo 
or eat tbo hair of tMr faoa. 

The Bbni are in number 17,980. 

The Banjara, 51,982, most of whom belong 
to the Bhnkyava tribe, are aupposed to hsTO 
rajputs from Central India. * * 

The non-Aryan races in Berar, 163^059 nr 
number, -an aa nnder 



Goad 68,543 

BhU 2,379 
Kamusi 7 
Koli 21,324 



Korku 28,709 
Kurki 8 
Kolnn 9,86» 



Arakb S84 

Lajar 1,309 
Audb 28,037 
Nihal 2,591 

The Gond of Berar inhabit the Mel^^hat and 
a atrip of wild eoontry along the Wardha river^ 
They amngo themaalfoa into thirtasn aeationa, 
▼it. 



Manes { 


Dal we 


Pardban 


And'h ■ 


Gowari | 


Kahilwar 


Jaduwan 


Kbatulia 


Ittj good 1 


XUulli 


Kohalin 


Tbakur 






Bnehadi. 



* • • 

m 



The men, and women of the Gond never as- 
sociate at work, but labour apart. A Gond, 
desirous of having a wife and having resolved 
on a particular girt takaawitii bSgin \M of 
his comrades to the field where tbe women are, 
at work and he, suddenly, alone, runs towards, 
and attempts to capture, her. His comradea, 
will not, however, aid htni to carry off the girU. 
unkis be aneceed in touching her hand before, 
iho reaoh the village shelter. By touching the, 
girrabaadt th^ wa/iie c^vntnct ia sealed muI 
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tKDUi, 



cunnot be (lolcvtt ; nfTertbeless' ilie women 

oflen fifjht every inch of the grounH, inflict the 
most serious hurt and sometimes shameful de- 
feats, continuing tbe contest even cfler the 

.bridegroom hns touched the brides' hand and, if 

the Tillage skirts be reached, the men turn out, 
to aid the women, and pursue the attacking 
party bacic to tiieir own village. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the (*a8tern slopes 
of the Oawilger range to its western extre- 
mity and stretch far westwards into Khandetb. 
They belong to the Tunri dan, all now, are 

mahomedans. 

The Koli are in two distinct tribes, but they 
are agricuUural and there are several substautial 
potaUs anoogat them. 

' 9%e Andh are alto eaAled Pirdbaii, and are 
aaid to be helot Oond, but they are cultitatore. 
and do not eat animals that die of disease. 

The Kolam are a Gond Uibet Vho haTO aet- 
tled to agriculture. 

The Laim are woodcutters in the Satpnra 
range. 

The Nihal are a helot class among the Goods. 

. The heloi races and migratory, houseless, 
tribes are in namber S0l,S79. 



Mhar 
Dfaer 

Khakrob 

Katik 

Daari 

Ohamar 

Maug 

lloghe 



227.834 
2,948 
543 
4,069 
243 
19,198 

332 



Madigi ... 1,718 
Biiaorupi ... S38 
Kniksri . . 3,201 
Holur ... 274 
Wandering tribes6,268 
Julra, Bwar, 
Arvi, Phirasli, 
KalanjEiandPaat 106 



' ftUB CENTRAL PBOVlFCMSfU a term 

by which, under a resolution of the Goremment 
of India, during Lord Canning's rule, the pro> 
vinces of Nagpore and the lerritoriet of Saagor 
and Nerbttddah were itnttid ander a Commis- 
aioner. The-Oeatral Provincea eoasiat of per- 
haps the grandest plntesu on the face of 
the globe, but more than half of it is covered 
by the densest juugle, where the wild beast 
finds its laii and the Gond savage a preearions 
anbsistenoe. The plateau is in the very centre 
of the Indian peninsula. From it, as a focus, 
radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. To the 
north flow the Sone into the Ganges, the Cane, 
fhe Betws, the Sindh and the Chnmbnl into the 
Jumna. To the west are the Taptee and Ner- 
budda, and to the East the Wein Gunga, 
T/Vurda and Fein Gunga, which form theGoda- 
teqr. What the Knen Lun monntaint are to 
the river system of Central Asia, and the Hi- 
malaya lo Northern India, that is the Mahadeo 
range to the Deccan, It is true that the Goda- 
very and Nerbudda series of rivers, are little 
more than mountain torrente, but engineering 
win do nneb for their oav^piuoii, and 



railways wHh their feeders will so 
them. On this vast tableland there is toil d 
surpassing fertility, wood, whether uiefvl liki 
teak or ornamental like ebony, wliieh,viik 
proper eonaemCioa, is inexhiastihK aaliKk 
mineral resources as eosi, iron, preeioni itosei 
and gold. Here, but for the want of pop«li« 
latiou, all the emigrants of KngUud for tU 
neit deeade might eetUe and grow lieb. Ita i 
area is U 1 ,238 sq. miles, of which 47,S99 m 
nDeultursble, aiid in 1868, sbout kalfoftlie 
remainder was under euttivatioo. In IMi, 
provinces vielded 80 lakhs a year, but, in 1867, 
the retettiie bad i nti eeta d to IM likki. Ai I 
Satpura range runs 800 miles, withss svcnge 
breadth of 60 miles. The Glioursdadorplileii 
is 100 sq. m., and. the NowagaoD lake ii*cfiOfii 
only to the Deybnf leba ki OedqrpM'' 

The Nagpore proTlnee and the 9ugf 
and Nerbnddah territoriea oeenpf abntAitU 

territorial division of Gondwana and '«« 
reunited under the desio^nation of llie C«lr»l 
Provinces, containing nineteen distridi til : 

Saugur and Dumob on the Vindbju ublt 
land. 



Mandla, Jabulpur, Narainghpor, 
had add pari ol Merar in the 
velkgr. 

Ba!loo1, Chlndwarab, Seoni and Bd^iM | 

on the Satpura table land. 

Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and Oa^'h 
on the Nagpore plain, in the vallgi^i^ 
Warda and Wain-Ganga. 

Raipar and Biltspor on the 
plaid, attd Sumbiilpor Ui the lall^ d M 
kahaNddf.. 

Upper Qodaferf, en the left baak«flM| 

river. 

The Satpura plateau rnns nearly e«t 
west for 600 miles. It is the true barrier be 
tween Northern and Southern India ad ii I 
line od whieb the aettlera from Hinduitsa a^ 
the emigrants from the Dekhan and MshifW** 
tra, PMoh of them pressing the prior r«c« 
the greak natural fastnesses of the mouoUa 
range. The Satpnra raomtaai raancHMd^ 
from Bajpiplah to Asirgarh, ie a belt of IM«^ 
tainous country 40 or 50 mites in bmdtk 
an average height of 2,000 feet. 

In Gondwana there are now only twonfll"" 
of aborigines, out of a total popuUtioA o f 
millions. The remaining eeven ■i****'**!^? 
aaoimt to a micneoem of the pcopit taW 
and jiNliee is administeiMi i» the Ceotrsl i^ 
vinces in five differeat laaguajees. vi*. 1™* 
Hindi, Marathi, Uri^a. and Tclugu. la f^J 
numbers the seven millions may be tkns oMm' 
ed :— li millione speek Harsthi-lrf 
speak Uiija,«ft miUioM apsakfiUi. 
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Jhm W« W» Hiilv'gifit tts feRowing 
tti bugmiiet iMonliir to Centml IndHi. ^<— 

Ho (Kol.) M'jndala. Naikude. Khond. 
&o! (Sinf^b- Rajmabaii. Kolami. Savarn. 

buoi.) Gondi. Madi. GadHba. 
SanUli. Gayeti. Madia. Yerukala. 
Bhsmij. Ratlok. Kuri. ChenUa. 
ViMi. r KdkiidL 

He arrtngM the races and tribes 
tbew into KolaciftD and Dravidian, viz. 

1. The Kolarian, 



at 



Sanial. 
Kol. 

Mqodtb. 

Korku. 
M. 



Bhumia. 
Bhui. 
Mair. 
Miaa. 



2. The Dravidian, 
or people of tbe 
Tamil toogae. 
OnKm. 
Qond. 
Kbond and S Penin- 
•ola aborigi! 

A Committee included as Kolarian 

Bliilalah. 

Bhuojia. 
Biojvar. 

Kolarian tribes oocapy the broad belt of hilly 
fouoirj that runs almost continuously across 
Isdia from the Santal tracts to the Kurku 
seulfloeau. Tbe total ia tUii east and tbe 
^Qrku in the west speak akkBgiiaga aab« 
"aniially the aame. Tbe KnIiriM Itibef of tbH 
<^>Dtral Pro 

KoL 

iurku. 

Bhil. 



Bbumiah. 


Bhil. 


Kawar. 


Kofkn* 


Dbangar. 


Nabur. 


KoL 


Oudba. 


MaqjL 



tvinces are— 



Bbnajtab, 
Bhttniah, 

n i^y«»b. 

Tha Diaridian tribes of tbe Cealral Provinces 



Qadba. 


U«bto. 


Kawar. 


Soura. } 


Nahiir. 


Ooli. } 


Haoji. 


Aguriah. ) 



Doubt- 
ful. 



Kbond. 
Dbunwar. 
Nabar. 
Puakab. 



Doubt- 
foL 



Bygah. 


Kanbi. 


TilingKomati. 


Parwar. 


Rele«. 


MabratU. 


KadM. 


Oorya. 


Jdariab. 


Cbamar. 


Kood. 


Jbaria. 



OobA parwah 0«ikd. 

^bottra Qond. Khutalwar 
JUreMiiood. Agonab 
IUiiaaraolii.BQlbab. 

The aoa-Aijan oeeapsnta of tbo GoBtial 

ProTioQca 

M. 
'Odhi. 

nth a sprinkling of rajputs, brahmioa and 

omedans, in almost every district. 

Id the extieme west in Nimar, are tbe Bhil. 

From ihence, going to the North East, we find 
long tbe Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, 
-na Kirln ooloiigiDg to tbo Kobuiap fMnily, 
ad the Good to tbe Drafidian. 

Tbe Kurku are not Bunenms, and are chiefly 
) be found in the billy part of the Uutbunga- 
and the adjoining northern part of tbe 
iHadwara, diatricU, in Iheae localities* tbej 
•tt witb tbo 4iad> «d « iMT Koplni an iho 
mAk 



Tbo OoMd *w wnMOii^ 16 tbe pIsfoM dio* 
triet of 8ooae,and in the south of Jabbnlpar, 
and they are fnund also ia tbe biUj parts ni 
Jubbttlpur. 

The Goitd, Bjgab and Kol fom o large seeHon 

of the population of Mandla, and the Gond and 
Bygab are also in tbe billy puto of Balagka^ 

south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya ooeapy entirely tbe Sambulpoor 

district. 

1 he Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbbulpur and to the south. 

The Hindoo raeet are numerous in Rsepnr 
and Bdaapoor but a nnmbw of Qonda nro 

scattered about and tbe Gond are numerous in 
the wild part;) of Nagpur and ChanJa nnd, on 
tbo Pranhita and Qodavery rivers, the Maharatta 
and Toling raeea neet. 

The Ifarathtu proper oonelsting, ebieflj, of 
Marntha brnhmaa and Kunbi, scarcely exoeod 
half a million in number, but owinp to tbe pro- 
minent and powerful position so long occupied 
by them in the country, they have imposed their 
language and' aonw of tbeir eustooia on about 
twiee their own number of menial and helot 
races, such as Dber and Mang, who, MaraibSf 
in Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the Nerbadd 
TiiUey, only retain tbeir indifidnality beoanai 
tbqr oro loo tow in tbe ooak for absorptipn* 
The Maratha influence, however, did not pene^ 
trale much beyond tbe Nagpur plain, consisting 
of the lower valleys of the Wardba and Waini 
gan«a. To tbe south of tbia ana tbe Toltng 
races are intermingled with the sottlotrs fkoa tbo 
west, though not in large numbers. 

'1 0 the east, Gbhattisgarb ia inhabited, after 
some fifteen centuriea of Rajput aaeondeney^ 
mainly by hindu races, except in the remoto 
eastern district of Sambalpur, wbieb, bj Ian* 
gViage, belongs to Orissa. 

The northern line of demarcation may bo 
dmrn along the southern erest of tlio Satpura 
range, for though a few Marathas aw fonnd on 
the table-land, there are probably more Hindi 
speakers, below the tihats^in the Nagpur plain 
and the almost universal Isnguage of too tbieo 
Satpura districts, Seonl, Cbindwara, and Betnl» 
ia Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts call- 
ed " Jharia from Jhar" (underwood, forest,) and 
are mueh looser In their observaneea than latof 
comers of the aame caste, eating forbidd«i f9od^ 
and worshipping strange gods. For some gene* 
rations after their arrival tbe northern imports* 
tiooa geuemlly keep up their home connection by 
marriage, fearing to ally toemeelvea with dogo« 
nerate brothers who may have carried tbeir care^ 
lessness in social matters so far as to permit 
roesslliancts, and. perbsps even to have contraot- 
od aooM tatot of aboriginal btood. Tbao im 
■t>o MoibaitihKl ■ dhtriot th» 



ui; 
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nadan) Wn^s of Malwa leem tv f)«T« atUiaed 
this dignity without distinction of pertont, and 
ia hindu io diffiouhies would as soon iavoke the 
" Ghori Radehah'* as any other supernatural 
power. At Murmari, ten miles from fihandara, 
the villagers worship nt thf^ tomb of an English 
lady, igoorant, and probably careless, of the ob* 
jeek for whieh it waa erected. The Gojar raet 
•re Mnonf the steadiest members of tm omu- 
munity, and hare a (treat deal too much pro- 
perty of their own to admit the idea of profes- 
sional cattle lifting as a possibility amongst ci- 
vilised people. The Ii(Nlhi, nerft afrrfeuhnnil 
dradges in Upper India, have attained some 
distiiiclion as swash bucklers and marauders iu 
the Naibada country, and aome of their chiefs 
still islain all the popniar NSpeel d«a to IM* 
lies whiek have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. On the other hand^ tkaeaara njpala 
who have taken to banking- 

i)amoh has a population of 262,641 souls, 
i^funa feir nahomedane who are cotton 
farderSy weavers and the like. There are up 
wards of sixty different castes or ssets oC hin- 
doos, amongst whom are 



Kurmi 
liodhi 



34,907 
81,990 
18.401 



Brahmin 
Ahir 
Bnnia 
Bajput 



23,666 
16,281 
9.783 
9,187 



from BandleUrand three 



fikmd 

The Lodhi 
centuries ago. 

^- The Kumii came from the Doab about A. D, 
i62U. The Kurmi are a large class of cultiva- 
tors in the eastern and central portion of Beu- 
gal, few in Delhi ai>d in the Upper Oosb. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Klliot, under the different 
names of Coormee, Koormee, Kuinbbi, kuuabi, 
Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
part oC Uinrfoatan, Bemr, and the Western 
bekhan. They are famous as agriculturist s, 
but frequently ensaee in other occupations. The 
Kurmi women, like the Jatui, assist the men in 
tnsbandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
^ustry. 

Bhulee jat koonbin kee k'hoorpee hai*li 
K'bet niraweo apne pee ki aat'h. 
The Coormee of the Hindustan provinces 
Are said io have seven snb-diviiions, which are 
wuaUy enumerated as K'hureebind, Puturya, 
G,'horchurh8, Jyswar, Canoigci^ Kewut wd 
Jhooneya. — [Elliot.) 

The Gond of Mandla have the " I^amjioa 
ahadee," in which the betrothed lad carves an 
appMHrtiocship for hia future wifs* A Gond 
gifiy however, may exeroiae her own will and 
run off with a man, but it is quite sUowable Tor 
her firat cousin or the man whom she has deaert- 
«d to abdnct her from the naa whoda sho hMf 
chosen. The Skadi Ban4honi i» « cOMptthary 
■arriage. In the Shadi Baitho, a woman goes 
to ft mai^s hfluce. .Widow* ic-wtfxy .fliUMSr to 



ayoan^er brother of thsir dcsflhssdhailiBd,* 

to some other mart. 

To buTA dead men ia deemed the nMt 
honorable iMdc of dtsposinr of the 
women are always buried. When the fithtr 
of a family dies, if well tn do, they clothe the 
corpse in a uew dress, and bur) or buin ihe»- 
mains i his spirit is, however, mppond to 
dwdl in the house till it be relfsiedsBdtiA» 
leased, the spirit is the only object of wor*iiipi« 
the bouse. After the funeral, a piece of tu- 
rperie and a pice are tied up in a dotk and m 
petdcd totlie d the beams of thehoase. Wha 
the time comes to lay the spirit, tbseloth ii re- 
moved and, with a portion of the flcih of i 
goat or a pig, ia offered to . the village deil;, 
a feoct is given t» ftblivcc and thsiliaifli 
the release is camplctc* 

The Baiga arc supposed to be the priw •^ 
cu pants of the Mandla diitrict, and taie 
title of Bhnmia or landlord. The Biigibl> 
fnuEClsBfaittst pmc Hindi. They batellM 
sections, Binjwar or Biohwar, Mosdijs, isd 
Bhironliah, each of which ia subdividd into 
seven sections* Sven wlvere the Gond and Bna 
occupy tW aanc- village, (he Baiga fitrtifirt 
from the Gond.- Uicy are of s »!iKht, vnt 
build, hardy, extremely active, fearlfss, tr it- 
worthy and independent. They culiirate bv tM 
" Dabya' ' system and sow the kodo or Patptlia 
frumcntaeniB In patches cnHad ^BesMi;" 

iVsMW.— The popnlatimi of ISkmt naoii* 
1,90,440 souk cf wbMl $4,805 sreBhiUr- 
ku, be. There an seandr am Gad " 
Nimar. 

The JBhU, as a distihct tribes ii« ^ 
chiefly in the block of hills aurronndW » 
fortreas of Asirgarh. Until of late years, fWy 
were a troublesome stt of robbers and i'"?*'* 
still a di&sipated and idle race. Thej iXi 
however, improving and a goodMsyaf thw 
have cattle and have settled dowa la niP* 
cultivation. 

The other population of Nimar cofitistiof 



Dhsr Hbang and othsr Hindoo immi- 

nuu iiieaa 1^446 grants 
Earop'^s.nn ... 402 KslismsdaasM* 

Brahmms ... C,783 

The best cultivators in Kimaramtksla^ 
Gujnr, Mali and Rajput raees. The Udz^ 
ia a miiture of Hindi and Marathi with a ^ 
many Persian worda and it ia written in ip* 
liar current Devanageri eharaeter. , 

JMw MCupf Mimsr. the Os«4^ 
Benr, aUtf'IaHbUt. Kurku or Korort^ 
the weatern Satpura, in the hilts about Gi« 
ghur, near Ellicbpur and northwards 
lodore. Mnjor Keaiioge deaeribm ^f. - 
tiibeof Good hcHthis isa mistake. thiitf* 
Gond. but are a branch of the Koi "J 
Kurku aud Gond keep tbeoucivei "^"Jj^jij 
they each have a separate laDgoiik Acsm 
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to Voyafty, tVe Goad &mMr flfemtolvM a 
(iiatiiid tribe from the Kur und neither eat nor 
intermarry with them. Their lancruage has a 
snui resemblance to that in uae by the Lurka 
kol and SanUl. None of theie eomspond 
with the words of the DrsfScHan tongues.— 
(C. P. 41-«.) The Kurku UdgiMge it identi- 
cal with that of the Kol. 

JSt^pofe diWrieipopiilttiMinamben,6ai,121 , 

w. . 

Koropeene ••• ••> S,462 

Kiiraiba, Kunbi and cognates . . 177»183 
Kaoaar, Sipi, Sonar, Gurao, Beldar 
Barbai,Kosha, Dhobi, Kliaiik, Nai, 
Bboi, Dhimar, Banjara, Madiiiiaea^ 
Bhamtya, and Kangari, 118,019 
Dhcr, Chamar» Mhang, Bhangi ... 1U,407 
r -desi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhan 

iiarai ^ ... 106,483 

Bania, Pqnwar, llarvail, lt»lw«» 

Kalal^, ' • M« 17,118 

Krahmail ••• 26,697 

Kajput ... ••• ••• 3,458 

Viiiur (illegitimate brahmins) ... 5,094 
Qoaain ,m ••m^ ••• 6,203 

lond with ftfrw Korka and BhU*.. 30,698 
Viahoiueden •>'«•• . «•• 87,871 
c'anee m« ••• 

The language is a inixture'of Hiadiaad Ma- 
athi. The bulk of thefpopiUation WOZShip 
iiva aa Mahadeva* 

The agticttltmists are chicly the Kimbi, 
Matalhi, Pardesi, Teli, Lodhi, Mali, Barai, and 
I'ardhan, oC whom the K.unbi is the best aad 
Qoat numerous.- 

The Koabti ani) Dber are weaveia* 

Raipur population in 1666 smonnted to 
53,76i» almost all of them im mi tyrants, — 
nrmi, Teli. Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, 
snda, Kanwar, from the north, the Hal- 
i from Bastar and Chanda, and Mahrattos. 

Kurmi, Teli, Chamar aad Ualba an the 
ief agrieoltttxala* 

The Kantoar are regarded aa the prior occu- 
nta, they prefer the jungle tracts, bat are 
ppoaed to bo Rigputa ifflperfeeUy hindnised. 

T7ie Tlalba are immigrants from the south. 

in bis life-time, a Ualba sacrifices three 
ats and a pig. 'one 'to eaeh of the natiobal 
itiea, called Narnyen Gaaain, and Burha Deo, 
lie deities s Satiaad Bataa. fismale deitiea. 



Chamar ... 
Panka 

AbirorBaut 

Teli ^ ... 

Kurmi 

Mali 

Brahraaa ... 
Bairagi 
Kajput 
Bania 

Other hind us 



164,388 
72,972 
66,674 
51,679 
39,848 
25,145 
17,lfi7 

■ 11,092 
10,703 
4,873 

133.833 



Non4Mkpriat ' 
raeea. 
Oond ... 120,159 
Kanwar ... 30,436 
Bhataia ... %%M 
Binjwar 7.009 
Dhanwar ... 8,988 
Other non hin- 

dus ... 9,338 
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Bakupmf emlalns a populitilm of 780,503, 
to0e<* whom llw- akiif ^Uvidnwifa • 



lU 



598,268 
Mahomedans 9,041 

Samhulpiir population amounts to 813,348 
of whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture — 
ttie KoUa, the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest eollivaion. The Kdta are a hinda 
race ; the Agharia daim to be rajpats : the 
hrahmin are of t^o sections, the Uriya and 
Jharwa, The Uriya brahmin are a lazy im- 
provident sect, and subsist chiefly by begging. . 
The Jharwa brahmina are intelligent, caiaful 
and hard working, cultivate the soil, eugaga ill 
trade. The labourers are the Pab, Saoura, 
Ganda, Gond, liali and Gaoli races. The 
Mabanti ara eler]cs« the Bhalia, Mabim and 
Koabti aia waanaa* 

Upper O o i ai e i y distriet baa many cnmi^ 

leohs; kistvaens and cairns. The preseat 
population ia 54,680 (tf whom the Dhobi an a 
large part. 

The Boi or Dbimay are fishers, palau^uin- 
bearers. 

Oote and JTo^ or KoUor are the pruur oceu- 
pants. The Oote and Koe belong to tba Gond 
family, the^ are fond of spirits and worslup 
ancestors. They are timid, inoffensive and 
tolerably truthful. Some of ihem have allied 
and have aheep and herds and monej* 

Sagor pop«1atiott nnmban 498,643 baff of ■ 

whom are engaged iu agriculture ; the best ara' 
the Kurmi, Knchhi, Lodhi and Dangi. Those 
most addicted to crime are the Lodhi, Bun- 
dela. Brahman, Khangar, Ghurar, and Kohri, 

Qond.-^** The name Gond or Gund," saya 
Mr. HIslop, " seems to be a form of Kond or 

Knnd. Both forms are most probably coc* ' 
nected with Konda — the Telugoo equivalent for ' 
a mountain — and therefore will signify * the 
hill people.' '* And tbfo name they mast have 
borne for many ages, for we find them men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, the Geographer (A.D. 150) 
under the name of Gondaloi. Of their history 
we know but little ; under all changes they ap- 
pear to ba¥e prisetv^d' their own forma of 
wonbip^nd NCial hebilib bataono adopted 
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to a f^reater or less extevt the formR of hindu- 
itm, and » still fewer number have become 
apdiOBed'ana. The ajpttlt hem Hriwa Mem 
to have pushed their oooqneats into the country 
and intermarried with them. Their descendants 
are still known as Bajputs or Gond Kajputs. 
Xhev established goyernments, one of which 
nled the Kannada valley and bad ita capitals 
at Mon^ala and at Garha near Jnbalpur. It 
was founded by Jadu Rai, who succeeded his 
fatheK-m^aw l^Iagdeo, the Good rajn of Garha 
(A.D'. '558) Handda was conquered by his 
descendant Gopal Sa, A.D. 634. Sungram Sa, 
the 47th in descent from Jadu inherited only 
three or four districts in 1480, but at his death, 
in 1530, he ruled over fifty-two. Ferisbta tells 
mthat when Asif Khan invaded Qarha in 
15G3^ Bir Narayan was raja. Ilirdi 8a, the 
54th raja, built the tenople at Haranagar near 
Mundala, and Seoraj, the 59ih began to reign 
ia 1742 when Baligi Bsji Bao invaded the 
oonntlry. A second kingdom had its seat on 
the southern slope of the Satpura hills— nt 
Beogarh in Chindwara, one of the rajas of 
which, Bakht Baland, was either taken prisoner 
hy ona of Auiangiib'a geoerafai, or visited 
ueM of his own aeeotfd, where he was converted 
to roahomedanism, and then permitted to return 
to his country, where "his descendants,'* says 
Mr. Hislop, " though adhering to this change 
of orsed, ** have not eeased to many into Gond 
families and hence the present representative 
of that regal house is not only acknowledged by 
tke whole race about Nagpar as their head and 
judge, but *' is physically regarded a pare Baj 
Gond.'* A third Gond principality had its 
capital al Khcrla in Baitul, to which belonf^ed 
the famous forts of Gawelgarh and Narnnllah- 
In 1433 its raja, Narsingh Bai, who is re- 
presented ae pownftif aod wealthy, waa slain in 
battle by Hushflng Ghori, king of Malwa, and 
Kherla taken. At a later date it appears to 
have become subject to Faudu Gsuli, the riga 
of Deogarh, and continued so under his suo- 
eMta. Not far from Kheria we find a hill 
nya at Saoligadh in Aurangzib's time, who 
seems to have maintained his independence till 
swept a^^'ay by the Mahraitas between 176U aud 
1776. A fomrik Good kinadom waa that of 
Ghandfl on the Wards, which extended far to 
the east and south east. The four dynasties arose 
before the ascendancy of the Moghuls in India, 
and have left architeotuxal and other monu- 
nienta of mreat Intansta, and of whieh we still 
want satt«fActoiy aceonnts : "The principal 
architectural remains are at Mandla, nt Garha 
n^ Jubalpur ; at Chauragadh near Narsingh- 
pur, at Deogarh tear Ohiiimmat at Kheila near 
j^Aitul and at Chaqda." But besides the pre. 
oetUng kingdoms, there was a. /^^A Gond Raj- 
put djfnMiiK at Wawgal or OmM in the 



Dekhan, to the south of the Godavari, wkick 
is said to have been founded by Kakiti of tlie 
Ganapati family about A.D. 1088. The king- 
dom beesma very powerful aboat the end of the 
13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becoming 
jealous of Uis neighbour's power, solicited tlie 
aid of AlUh-ud-din who sent an aroiy in 13UI, 
through Bengal, to attadt Warangtl,batUi 
expedition failed. Malik Ksfnr was then do- 
patched with 1,00,000 horse into the Dekbin, 
and after a siege of some months he took , 
W'arangal in 1309 and made the raja, Laddo* 
deva, tributary. In 1321 it was agaio beneitel I 
by Alif or Jems Khan, the son of Obiya'- ii- 
din, Tughlak, but he was obliged to retreat viiii 
the loss of nearly his whole army. He letuii- 
ed, however, and ia 1828 ledmd tk pbe 
and carried the r^a prisoner to Delltl Itii 
said he was afterwards released and ratora), 
at all events VVarangal re-asserted iliisdrjMsd- 
enoe in 1344, aud assisted Hasao Guigt,Bii>* 
mani, in hianevolt. Vraa thistiBeibeBtW 
mani kingsof Kulburga involved the n&UTen}*> 
in continual wars. Firuz Shah (1397-14^2) 
especially, obtained great successes cm ibe 
rajah of Kherla, and finally Amad M,Wii, I 
took permanent possession of Wsrsngsl, foroBg 
the raja to relinquish his ancient capita! gnd 
flee northward across the Godavsri, wbe.t ke 
established himself in wild independence uoosj 
the inaoeeesible fineete. The Gond 
msintained their independence howerer, uxi <■ 
1513 we find them joining in a powerful 
federacy on the side of Medon Eaiiyvi^ 
Mahomed II ofMalwa. At theelo«d*i I 
16th century, Akbtf vednesd the westenF'* 
tiOn of Gondwana, bat it was not till ihvi^ 
of the 18ih that permanent progress wMBiot 
About 1738 Itaghoji Bbonsa lnlerfeiri»» 
disputed saeeeesion In Deogaih end 
half the levennes, but in 1743 the Goads n» 
ed an insurrection which Raghoji quclW, ^^^^ 
annexed the principalities of Deogark 
Cbaudah to his own domiuions, andial*"'^ 
he took the forte of Oiawelgarh, ITsnulU, td 
Mauikdrug with the districts dependent u 
them. From this period large numbers a 
Mahrattas settled in these districts and vt 
Goods beeame more restricted to the hHk 

The Gbnde divide themselves into twelve «• 
a half castes : viz,— Raj Gond, Kagbu'sl, Dj" 
dare, Katulya, Tadal, DhoU. Ojhvid, Tbotji 
Koilabhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madys), as^* 
inferior eoii of Padal aa the half caste, w 
filst foer, adds lis. Histop, with tbe tt^ 
tion, according to some, of the Kolam, «* 
comprehended under the name of Koitot-"^ 
Oond— par excellence. This term ^ * ^ 
cal form Koi, is the name given also to » 
Meria sacrificing tribes of OrissaaadtoW 
wild tribes tlw I»^lmk«f4i0^ 
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vuiftom l^falittiaaAri toimrthe mouth of 
tia Indrawati. Tha Persian word koli, a hill, 
xpproacbes this more closely than even the Te- 
luga konda. The Koitor, as a rule, resent 
with no small Tehtmenee^ tbe imfmtatioa of 
belongin!; to any portion of tho hittdu commu> 
niiy. The first three classes generally devote 
themselves to agriculture ; the fourth includes 
those who have beguo to oonrorm to the 
Imidsi loligion md Ojpo Modm mauMn. The 
Pads], Paihadi, P&rdhan, or Besai, called Raj 
Fardhan to distinguish them from the Marathi 
ipeakinte half caste, who piny on wind instru- 
■enta of braia and apina ootlod thread, ava ttw 
fdijjious counsellors or bhats of the upper class- 
es. The Dholt are musicians, and a subdivi- 
Mon of them in jungly districts arc employed 
as goatherds. Tbe Ojhyal tire waiiderins: 
iMTda and fowlara. Tho Tbo^ (i. a. < maim- 
ed') or Pendabarya 'mhlrtiliala of GodT aie 
aUo called Matyal, because their son<js nre 
chiefly in honour of Mala, tbe dreaded goddess 
of somII pox. Th^ make baskets also. The 
Xoilabbatal are tha third wandarinfr caste, anri 
their women are dancinji; girls. *' They follow 
their profession chiefly amons: the hindu*, it 
being reckoned disreputable by the people of 
tiwir owB raoe." Iho Koikopal, i. e., Qondi 
Gopal are a tattled class devoted to cow*keep- 
m^. The Madya, called Jhorlia in Bastar, are 
savaji;es on the iieila Dila Hdls and in the re- 
moter ports of Ghanda, the only clothing the 
wonwn ivaar ia a baaeb of leafy twiga faatenad 
with a atriog round their waists to cover them 
\)v\ore and behind. In this they resemble the 
Juanga to the south of the Kol country, the 
Ohaoahi aoar tho PBlieat bke and to tho north 
aT fibre and tillabovl A. D. 1830. a similar 
custom existed among the Holier near Man^^a- 
lur. The Kolam extend along the Kaodi 
Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the War- 
da river, and alaog the table land atretehtng 
east and north of Blanikgadh and thence south 
o Drtnttanpalli, runnins; parallel to the right 
mak. of the Pranhita. They do not intermarry 
vith tha eoBBwn Good, but the one attend 
bo Ottptialt of the other and eat from their 
lands- Connected with the Gonds, though 
lot included in the preceding classes are the 
iadiya between Chindwara and tho Mahadeva 
lilio, who have conformed to the hindoa ia 
beir language and aama laligious observances ; 
he Halwa, pretty numeroas in Bastar, Bhan- 
ara and iUipur, who oovet the distiaotioa of 
rearing a aaored thread, a privilef^e, till reeent* 
f , sold to those in BMtar by the raja ; the 
tuiti Gonds in Bastar who call themselves 
loitor ; the Moria Goad, who are the princi- 
ai agriculturists in Bastar and the Nuikade 
»OBd trihahdOig the juoglea On both banka of 
io F«i>toai«aA vfiMg thetiMIt bo« 



twMB Digmn and Umarkhed and fentad about 
Aparawa-pet and as far as Nirmal, — who havd 
adopted the hindu dress and will not eat beef; 
but they live by th^ chase, or cut wood and 
gtBaa,and ait a terror to thoir neigh bootbood 
by their depiedatiana. 

Quite distioet, in language at least, from the 
Gond tribes are the Kur or Muasi and the 
Korku to the N, W. and W. of ihe Mahadeva 
hills. Of the latter of these, Mr. Elliot, gave 
intereating detaila in the tnd number of tho 
Journal of the Antiquarian Society of the Cen- 
tral Provinces : they bekmg to the Kol 6c 
Munda family. 

Physically the Gond are below the average 
of Europeans in stature, and in complexion 
they are deeidedly darker tbaa tho ganeniity of 
hind us. They are somewhat thick-set and 
muscular, but well proportioned. Their features 
are rather ugly; they, have roundish heads, 
wide month #itn thidnah lips, and aoinairhat 
distended nostrils. Their hair ia straight abd 
black, and the beard and moustache scanty. 
But their hair and their features, says Mr. 
Hislop» ' are decidedly Mongolian. They 
hare an arerage amount of intelleot, and re- 
markable quickness of obserration. They are 
truthful in their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and observant of the rights of pro« 
periy among themselves ; they neveiiheleia do 
not scruple to plunder those to whom they are 
under no obli|{;ation to fidelity. They are not 
deficient in couraoje when a proper occasioii 
arisea to call it forth, and more than once in 
Ute yeara thw have aatod Britbhoffioera from 
death by wikl beasta* They are shy in thala 
iiitfrcourse with strangers, simple-minded, su- 
perstitious though free from fanaticism, but 
unfortunately habitually drunken. No festi- 
val, saya Mr. Hblop» ean bo bald fai the 
forests or village in honour of their deities^ 
no birth, marringe or death can take place in 
their families, without an exoossive indul^nco 
in aidMt apirita. 

Their religion ia alao aa dittinotlvely of 8qr^ 
thian origin as their language and physique* 
All introduce iid^urea of the horse, made of enr* 
theowan^ in their worship, which they offer 
instead of living sacrifice. They propitiate the 
anama of (heir aoeeatora, hf ollbringa of earthen-^ 
ware horses, rice and other grains, qigt, fowlr, 
or sheep. On one occasion, at Jami, a cow was 
sacrificed at the grave of a Gond, but the autho« 
ritiea of the BhOnate f^OfeMUMnt bearing of it, 
the relatives were publicly whipped and all 
were interdicted from the repetition of such art 
act. Those who have conformed to hindnf 
customs, and tbe Madia of Bastar burn thO 
bodiat of ndolta; bti ehOdimi are every wheM 
buriedrMkladHltavAf IM^I^.' . ^ 
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Their pantheon is but a small one ; the en- 
tire number of divinities worshippuU oyer the 
wlKdfl countiy being probably 1^ thm tiiirty ; 
but of these only about tea seenn to ba general- 
ly recognised, and scarcely any class worthip 
wore than seven, and many six, live, four, or 
three gods. They have no images in their houses ; 
and ftt their rongiooB oeremoniet in the jungle, 
ihiBy employ only the rudest aymbols, — knobs of 
mud, stones, iron rods, pieces of wood, chains, 
bells, &c., Their festivals are associated with 
their crups, and are celebrated under the shade 
of the Saj or Eio tree, three or four timet a 
year, at when the rice begins to be sown, when 
the new rice is ready, when the Mhowa tree 
comes into flower. 

1 . The Creator, under the name of Bbagwan, 
it oecationally worshipped in their hoQitt by 
prayers, and burning sugar and gbee in the 
fire ; but the inferior gods have the greater 
share of their attention. The principal of these 
are : — 1 Badu dewa (great god) or Budhal fen 
(the old god) and the aane as Bnta Pen 
of the Kondt. He appeam to be the saaie as 
Bayet4 or the sun-God, represented by an 
iron tiger three inches lon^, and possibly the 
same as Marung Bura of the Sonthal. He is 
w(^sbipped once a year at liee htrtrest, when a 
hag ia laorilleed lo hla. Among the Oaiti, 
belt represented by a copper pice kept in a 
tree in the jungle. This they take down at the 
festival, and, selecting a small area about a 
foot square under a tree to be cleaned, they lay 
OB it the piee befoiw whioh they arrange as 
maiqf email heapa or haodfuls of uncooked rice 
as there are deities worshipped by them. The 
chickens brought for sacrifice are loosed and 
permitted to feed on the rice. Goats also are 
offsred, and their blood pieteoted in the eane 
Banner. Until piohibitnd by the hindus, sacri- 
fices of cows were also common. On the blood, 
arrack is poured as a libation to iht^ir deities. 
The pice is now lifted and put in its bamboo 
fliae^ whieh it ehn^ up with leaves, wrapt in 
grtsB, and returned to its place in the tree, to 
remain there till it is required in the following 
year. Both Budhal and Matiya are some- 
times said to be of iron and a foot long* 

2. Matiya,calledMaUbytheKnrkttiitboth 
the god (or goddess ?) of small pox and of the 
town, indicative perhaps of the constant dread 
of the scourge. Among the Gonds of Seoni, 
Idatiya is represented as the attendant or KoU 
wal k BuAm fmtt p«d they offiMrhim n pig : 
by the Koiln ho.itanpposed to reside, inside 
the village, and reoeives ofTerings of coooanuts 
and sweetmeats, but no blood. In the south 
of the Bandars distript, Mr. iiislop informs us, 
the tiafeller fMqaantljf meeta with squared 
pieces of wood;, eaoh with a rjido llgore carved 



These represent Bangaram, Banp:ara Bai, or 
Devi, . who is said to have one sister and five 
brothers, the Mtter being styled Pinteahwii, 
a name of Kati, and four oot of the Ate brothers 
being known as Gaiitaram, Champarara, Nai- 
karam, and Potlinga. These are nil deemed to 
possess the power of sending disease and deatii 
upon men. and under iheti^ or diiaeat times, 
seem to be gaaerally feared iu the region east of 
Nafrpur city. Kali, as the goddess of small- 
pox is much worshipped by the aboriginal 
tribes^ and Goods, fishermen, and other low 
oastes may officiate at her abrinee eten ia hehdf 
of hindus. In India generally, Kali is worship- 
ped as Siiala. At Chanda and Lanji, Ka!i kw 
temples in which human victims have btta 
offered almost within the memory of tlie present 
generation. His vidini wet taken toihstem- 
plein the evening and shutup»an4 in tbs 
morning be was found dead, the great croioVsi 
having shown her power by comiag in the 
night and sucking his blood. At Baatewads, 
in Bastar. about 60 miles & W. ef JstUpu^ 
near the junetion of the Sankani and Daakssi, 
tribntsries of the Indrawati, is s famoas shrina 
of Danteswari, at which, about A. U. 163^ 
it is said that upwards of iwenty^five foil grosa 
men were immolated on a single oonarioa bjrt 
late raja of Batter, Since then, adds Mn 
Hislop, ** numerous complaints hsve reachtl 
the authorities at Nagpur of the practice Iw** 
ing been continued, though ii is to be kifii 
that, with the annexation of the eouDtn.it hi 
entirely and for ever oeeeed/' lli^ mtii» 
son mentioned the same bloody rite as ad» 
brated only lat't generation by the bill n}Si ^ 
Boad, Gumsur, &c. Among the Moria,)^ 
wani is worshipped as the suall-pox godim 
and M Maoli or Danteahweri. 

3. The next on the list is Sale or 8sli. td 
among the Gsiti Gonds, Saleng. He is said 
be nearly equal to Badu-dewa the 
god" and sits with him on the s«iae 
He ia ofiered a tbe-goat, and it fMif 
protector of cattle. 

4. Gangara, Ghangara, Gagaral, Gon 
Mai, is the bell-god, and is represented bjf 
bell, or by an iron chain of four Uuks. 

5. Palo iaon^ known bfoane as jct- 
apprepiiato affeiiag Ao him and Ghngutn 

cow 




G. Gadawa is the god of the dead, the fm 
of the Gonds, and is parbaps the saoie si j'Sl 
war. and ludentieal wilb DiehaB of tit OT| 
basse Kol. 

7^ Khan or Bjink usually closes tbe 
the Sat-dewala or seven god-worshipp«* ^ 
is worshipped under tba Sm^ tree (P< ^ 
tomentosa). ^ 

Besides these there are tM iin nl h w 
of menlioi z—J^do Pta^ -"-^ *• 
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tiN Knr, ii Ob IiM-jiM. Mr. DHberg believed 
Uatopmidtover a village, and th\is he would 
correspond to Nodzu Pen of the Konds. Mr. 
hislop conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
Kodo (pMpalum frumeniaceum) being one ol 
the obief sorts of gram cultivated by tbo Gondi. 
In the wilder villages near the Mahadm hills 
Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comprs wt a 
imail liejip of stones, througb the oldest resident, 
aitk fotrls, grain , and a few copper coins, 
which beeoma the property of the officiating 
priest. Amon^ the Kurku, Mutua or Mutya 
Deva, is a he«p of smnll stones iuside the vil- 
hi;e and besmeared with sandur. He is con- 
sected with the proaperity of the vitlago and is 
worshipped with a goat, cocoanuts, limes, dates 
»iidaballof eandur paste. Pharsi Pen or I'har- 
sapot is represented by a small iron spear-hcad. 
TkMune nay poaaibly be ooonected with barchi 
(Ifi'uli) a spear, and he may be the aame 
»» Loha Fen, the iron-god or god of war of the 
Kundi. Pharsa also means ' a trident' in Gondi. 
He k worshipped at full moon of Vaisakh, every 
Aiidt foarth or fifth year, wheo the people as- 
^mble from great distances nd the eeremonies 
arc conducted with much secrecy ; no hindu or 
evca Good woman being allowed to be present. 
1% eftr him m. white oock. a white he-goat, 
s white y^ng cow. Ha is apparently re- 
lied to, if not the same as, Dula Dewa, the god 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti Gond, who is re- 
presented by that instrument fastened to a tree. 
The Cholara frod is worshipped at Amarkanlhak 
asHiidal, vMeh Mr. Hislop suspected might 
only be another name for Budhjil Pen. Among 
liw Kurku be is called Lala HardHi, and is pro- 
the same as Gohem of the Chaibassa, the 
^ of fever, and among tho Kd of Chtibaaaa, 
"^ere he is associated with Dichali and Gohem 
already referred to, and with Chondu, the god 
of ilck, and Negra of iodigestion. Bbiwasu or 
^iniPeniathe godof laio k the Mahadeva 
full*, where a fbatbal lasting four or five daya 
IS keptiu his honor at the end of the moonsoon, 
wiieii two poles, about 20 feet high and 5 feet 
ipart, are aet up, witli a rope attached to the 
op. by neana of vhiab tho boya of the village 
limb up and thoA ilide dovn tte pole. Offer- 
of fowli, eggs, and grain are presented to 
im. oter Gondwana be is generally wor* 
■dipped nnder the form of an unsbapelv stone 
^vered with verttilfioD, or of two pieoea of 
rood standing from 3 to 4 feet above ground, 
>lte those set up for Bangarara. Before these 
^ Moria Good regularly perform worship pre- 
oua to aowing. Bnt n Httl6 8;W. firon 
|ajar Kurd. N. of Parseani is a large idol of 
Jhiwasu, 8 feet high, formed into shape, with 
dagger in one band and a barchi (javelin) in 
^ Other. A Bhumuk is \hi Pujari ; and the 
«9le nfttt to mnhip on Tnndsya mA :Bep 



turdays, olTiiring hogs, he-goats, cocks,' hem» 
cocoanuts. The patelof Awareghat, who ia a 
mrihoinednn ijivea 2 rupees, and hindu cultiva- 
tors f^ive rice for nn annual feast, which taken 
place at the commencement of the rains wbea 
the Bburank takea n now by force from the 
Gowar, and offers it to Bhinuoa in pieeenoeof 
about twenty five Gonds. 

To Saaarkand, a pool ia the Mahur jungle, 
where the Pain Qnnge la ankl to be engulfed, 
the Naikude Goada go on pilgiiniage in the 
month of Chaitra. There a hu^e atone rises iit 
a gorf(e and (joes by the name of Bhimsen, be- 
fore which Naikude Goods mio«le with Raj 
Gonda end Kdlam in worahip. The worahip- 
pers, towards evening, cook a little rice and 
place it before the god, adding so^ar. Then 
they besmear the stone with vermillion aod 
burn reaiu aa incense, after wMeh all offer their 
victims.— sheep) hogs, and fowls, withtheeanal 
libations of arrack ; the pujari affects to be 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps widely about, and 
finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether the god hea acceptod the aerviee or not. 
At night, drinking, dandng, and beating torn* 
toros go on, and in the morning after an early 
meal they return home. Those unable to go 
on this pilgrimage, perform similar ritea under 
n Mhowa tree. 

Besides these other deities are reverenced 
in particular localities : ihe tiger-god, VVagho- 
ba, ia \vorsbipped by the Nikude Gonds ; and 
under the name of Bagh Deo by the Kurku $ 
Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur ; 
Saka deva or SakU Pcn-the chain god, iu Seoni 
and elsewhere. The spirits of the departed, 
Sanyal Pen or Sanalk, are worshipped or pro- 
pitiated for a yefr after death, but persona of 
note, headmen of nllagee or prieata, are treated 
as gods for years or generations, and sacrifices 
are annually offered at their st'happana or 
ahrinea of earth. — {Extracts from j^orHon of a 
Newspaper $ent iy Ant» 8wrg, Furter, M. D, 
seanin^ly ,th$ TuMt of IwUct OT JBcmiajf 
Gazette). 

The word " Goud," according to Hislop is a 
form of Khond* and acoording to Maephenon, 
Khond means mountain. The Gond race iu the 
centre of India, meet the Arian hindus on the 
north, the Tiling in the south, and the Mah- 
ratta in the west. — {C. p. 40.) In the wiMer 
parttoftbe tract oeenpied by the Gtond, they 
speak their own language and seem, there, to be 
a simple and not intractable people following 
both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Gondi 
ia not a written tongue. The Gond are breed 
faced, have high upper madlary bodae witli 
large lips. Occasionally great curly, woolly, 
hair arc seen. They object to vaccination. The 
women do not wear the choli or boddice. 
The Jfaj Qood, geosraliy daik» fti9 of 'Bliddle 
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eize ivith high cheekbones nn<) ;;ood terth. Some 
of the wealthier are of a lighl bamboo colour 
the hair of the womea is generally wavy or 
eorly. The lipt the Good njahof Nagpore 
are ad thick as ihos« of aa Afrioifi. Tkis 
faioily are fair skiniierl and for generations past 
ha?e professed mabomednnism. AccordinK 
to Major Keatioge, Gond, Kur and Bhil 
tribM meet About Aaiigliur awl tbaee <a the 
centres of their country, are very hiack, with a 
decidedly African expression. Captain Probyn 
says the more civiUie(i Gonds are fairer than 
tlioeo leae idreiicod, bat lM?e lOBMirhit AfriMn 
fcatuna« 

The chiefs have none of the features of the 
race, owing to Iht-ir brin!/in^ into their house- 
holds the women of other races. But the 
•■vaiKU Oond, in tlio foreats of the Wain Ganga 
hare faitares of the African type. TIm Qoad 
of the forests of Bustar and thence runnin"^ 
up towards the Wain tianga are called 
Maree. They are estreme savages, black, ugly, 
barbarous and dangemit. They are aHaoet 
independent, and own a aoant alle)(iance to 
chiefs whose blood is for the most part Gond. 
Thence the Gond extends north to liie valley 
of Sumbhulpur, md oeeapy a broad tiMt atlt 
aad weat wherever th)! coaairy it hiify or 
junjrly.— (0. pp. 22, 111 -2.) 

The clothes of the Gond are few. The women 
bave naany glass and metal rings and bracelets 
aad all Mtt aiota or kes tattooed : Um tattooing 
b perforoMd li|y tka Paidhan Goadi* 

The Sdf Gond claim descent from the Pan* 
du, who are regarded as minor deities, and, with 
Dripadi and Krishna, are worahipped by one 
or other of the BaJ Gond aeettone. All, however, 
worship Phersa Fend, whose emblem is small 
pieces of iron about six inches loriir, placed in 
an earthen pot and suspended from a tree. At 
the summer solstice aud a^aiu in winter these 
aia titcea to a rifer aad waahed and worship- 
ped with aaerifioe, Ibnaerly of human bein^/s, 
then of cdws, and now of goats. The Raj-Gond 
ara supposed to be a mixed race. Xhey do not 
ittt beef, and worship Barra-Deo. 

The MaraUa Gond is an offshoot of the Raj 
Ow^ and deiOr thdr dead. Ten daya afker 
death, they aacrifiee a hen pouring ita blood ou 
a pot, on which they previously put some oil. 
Th^^ then tie the pot on the branch of a tree 
and after a year they bury it near liie laiaed 
platform (ehabutra) of their Burra Dec^ and 
from this time the dead ia tanked 
their tutelary gods* 

The Bhaijiia, Bhumia, Khatola, Pahari, Bur- 
Jco and Bhuria tribes of Oonds all apeak the 
aaae- language and naeiable eaeh other ia ata^ 
talOf aad featunik The bridegroom lives for 

aetfi«g kr hia teklt in his 



father-in-law's home aad the bride goalllk 
bridei^room's house to be married. 

The JiaJ'Oond oommeooes the hsrvett 
tbe owner onttiag a aheaf whieh ii difiM fate 
two portions, one of them beini; deroled is 
Phersa Pend, the other to the goddess of Sutttt, 
Both halves are boiled and eaten, tke fonoet 
by the meu, the latter by tbe womeo. Tbij 
beKeve in witehea and vm aaonrgiog ad 
throwing into dee^ water as ordeals. Ila 
Murmi or Shadi marriage is with a maid, the 
Pat is between a widower or widow ordiforced 
eonple. Ia the Mnraii, ofisringa af ofl ii4 
turmeric are made to Mar Ai, the goddwif 
imnllpox and cholera, and subsequent proi- 
tnition to the household gods. OccaiiuallT, 
still, when a father refusea to give bis dw^liicr, 
the bridegroom'a frieada oany h« ef by fciw. 
When they burn the dead, tbeaxe, vitbiu 
head reversed, is employed in parts ol tke 
ceremonial, and a cock for a man or for a 
woman is offered and then eaten (Cor. it) 

The Raj Gond are frank and merry, tnHid, 
and of late years peaceable. Infidelity laoBj; 
married women is lightly regarded. Tbe ibj 
Gond are agrioulturista or servants. Thtj at 
penaittod to eat the lleeb of every sUugM 
animal, bat by many who are nixing with his 
(I us, the cow is not eaten. Wild fniiii lai 
roots with aoiapa of meat are the ooaiaM arti* 
cles of diet 

Thejnnlalwer <!laMi araBij Godalb 
N. E. of Chota Nagpur who ape rajputs- 

Vtinveh Gond of the Ghatkul peifBMl 
are l«-88 civilized than the Baj Gond. 

Monk Gond are ta the South Best. 

Purdkm G&nd are the Gond bards aadlkf 
are ht-^ijars and are to tha Goad whatlhiiiM 
is to the Hindu. 

Thoiee Gond are the Pardban GonA. 

JSWa Oondw Boat of the Warn ton- 
—(a /. P. Con. Rep. p. 2 to 25.) 

The Gour Gond, extend on the east, 'mw 
borders of the Chota Nagpur Ageacy, « 
Udipur aad Sargojah, but they am ' 
hinduised aad bave leet their ' 

DkiiJIfa Qond are musicians. 

Punka, Dhumsur aad Nakil an •abonliMX 
Gond tribea* 

Aguriak Goadt waiic In Inm, Mi 
Hindi iron. 

Koy Gond are very dark. 

Gotta and Matia Gond are copper iuliajj 
broad faced, smalleyed, giving a stronitTarfam 
appearaooe« The Kof, Gotta, Maria, Bbutv 
or Purja, Halba and Gudba Gond tribes d ^• 
Godavery, Pranhita and Sevory rivers andBuiUr. 
have manners and customs nearly alii^e. 

On thedeatfa of a Maria Goad, a aawii 
and there ia dtink and mnaic Tbe body u tie^ 
iaa alaidips Moate |oi 
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biifall, and tben 'bnrned. Captain Otasfurd 

Qotins the absence of hair on the faces of the 
Kov, GotU and Maria. The Gotta, Maria and 
Munab erect large monumental slabs to tbo 
wmnj of Uw dead, placing at tlie foot of the 
ilibi a flat atone on four amall round stones. 

Under the niimes of Bura deo, Narain deo 
tod Bahwani deo, the object of worship of the 
ikiaipur Gond is a raised earthen mound. The 
I tasA of the tree, aet upri gbt, is alao «oi^ 
ikpped. 

Ihe Gond of the hilly districts of the Central 
Provinces bury iheir dead »ud sacrifice a bul- 
kk or buffttlo fur tUe benefit of the dead. On 
III 3rd 3fear, a buffalo or bnlloek It again, aacri- 
feed and the dead is ranked aa 000 OK tho 
ivy diriniiiea of tbe/amUj. 

Ihika Deo, favourite deify in Bundel- 
Httnd and amongst the Gond of Central In- 
wi. It is the aputheosis of a bridegroom (dui- 
M who died in the marriage procession, and 
i*M jkith so of eeted tlM people that they 
pal him divine honours. The worship of 
Adonis is similar, and also that of Thammnz 
i>o«e annual wound in Lebanon allured the 
^rian damsels to lament his fate. 

The OoDd think no haim ef appropriating 
iiynpalyorothen. 

IWkri, thia bouaeleaa, wanderiBfc race were 

■ttntly treated aa rogues and Tagabonds, and 
I number fled the central Provinces, a remnant 
fiuuzed their name to escape the persecution. 
^ Kiiluri are acattered over Berar and along 
northern fnmticr df the Hydembtd terri- 
They are a amall statured, slender race. 
1^ arranfie themselves into aix aections, the 
Kaikari, Chari or thieving ; Kasbi 
'Airi • Pungi big'ani wala ; Samp Kbelne 
»*I>andtheKiicbl wabu Ibe Hindn Kaikiri 
(X basket makera from the date palm leaf, 
•Won, arabnri and turatta stalks, and speak 
^itttii aod mahratta. They reside in towns and 
permitted to approach the village gods, all 
other leoibns are migntoiy and are prdhi- 
^ted from approacbbgtbe ddtaea. The bindu 
^»ikari marry when youtj^ ; they worship Maroli, 
•»**«oi and Khanderao and they bury or burn 
■b dead. They are an olive yellow, large 
^"HfA (aces and mark tbeb fonbead tboa 

f^^trria, are a wild laoe dwelling about tbo 

•wes of the Nerbuddah.— ( a p. 44.) 

"^t Kawur tribe are found in large numbers 
'^^ of Bekspur and the N. E. of iiaepur. 
irorship biva aud bugry the dead. 
^ra m in the Eastern part of Baepnr. 
^hc Mali are gardeners and husbandmen, 
»rc not landowners. They tako tbcir tlibal 
«»efrom " male," a man. 
ifoiro, a tribe in, Mmidla are joioini^ the 
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The Nahtr tribe an in the ^aaloJy pub of, 

the Central Provinces. 

Mana a strong built dark coraplexioned race, 
in the Central Proyinces, speaking Mahratta, 
Tbej were formerly, a militaiV raoa, and aenred 
as Boldien, but tboagb retaining military tra* 
ditions they are now agriculturists or private 
servants. They are truthful, industrious and 
couraKeoua. lu customs and iieU|[iQD they muel^ 
leaemblollaliiittw. - Their wldowa ichmarry* 

Kohtri n truthful, honest, and somewhat 
timid Mahratta apeaking agricultural tribe, in the 
Central Provinces, of middle stature, slight 
make» aud bamboo colour. Xa religion, tbey uco 
the'aame aa'the Uabrattn ind in mannerej oui- 
toma and dntnaioe aa the Mana. The fonn 
tanks with great skill applying all their spare 
menus to works of irrij^aiion. Their houses 
are large and clean and each member of the 
family haa • bed nom* 
The. SevaJea ia a Cbola Kagpore. abve. 
The Kamia of South Bahar, are a low caste 
agriculturist, a tempoiaiy« or permanent pm- 
dial slave. 

JPemia. a low caste tribe of Mundla and 
Baepu^ WBO are there joining the Kabir Panti 

sect. 

TheBygah and Binjwar of. Mundla are the 
same. They are becoming hinduiscd. Xbry 
perform priestly offices for the Gonda. 

Shmif *od Bkvm^fa are only known cpiite 
on the eastern border of the Central Ftoviuoea. 
Rura, in the Singpo, means hill. Among the 
Bhil, Bbumia means head man or high priest : 
among Kurku, Bhumka stands for high priest, 
and among the Qondf Bumiah meana a medi- 
cine man. The Bbumiah and Bygab, speak 
hindi. Bhumi, Maiiji and Mahto of the hilly 
tracts of Belaspore me short and spare made 
men, capable of gieat endurance. Tbeir langu* 
age is uliad to Gondi. The Mabta wombip 
their fathers until they have a son, aod then 
worship their firrt loni— >if be di(i tho aeoonil 
son and so on. 

The tSdilcd Races in iJie CetUral ProvinceSf 
moat largely represented are^ finm Uw north,, 
brahman, Uajput, Ahir (herdsmenX Lodhi and 
Kurmi cultivators, and Chamars ;from the south 
and west brahman and Kunbi. Teli (oil-pressers), 
Kalal (distillers), Dhimar fisbrimen and bearers, 
Mali (gardeners), and Dber, are also nameroua 
througbout the provinoe, bat have taken, ii^ 
eaeh part of it, the impress ot the dominant 
race, speaking Marathi in Nagpur and Hindi in 
the Narbuda country. Of mahomedaus there 
are onl^ 237,062 not three per cent, of the 
pOpiUation» and many of tbeae are of miied 
origin. 

The Koli and Bhil, seem to be of a 
similar origin. The Koli are acattered over a 
great po^tiou of the ^oi^ba^ j^eaidqicy^ fren^. 
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the Thur and neighbourhood ofSind, soulh- 
tvanlsto Goa and eastwards, alon^ the banks of 
tiic Bhima and Kistnah and Tumbudra, into the 
centre of the peninsula as far as Kurnool, where 
they are engaged as ferrymen. Considerable 
numbers live in Guzerat and in the hills adjoin- 
ing that province and the hills east of Guzerat 
are called Kolwan- They are mixed In the north 
with Bhil, but in the south they form part of 
the ordinary population. The wilder Koli are 
like the Bhil, bat the more civilized are fairer, 
more sly and cunning, and less truthful. Many 
live in villages, and adopt some hindu practices 
The Koli it is said, frequently marry Bhil 
wives— (0. p. 42, 43.) 

The Bhil are described by Mr. Forbes, as 
wearing few clothes, of diminutive stature, with 
swift and active habits, independent in spirit ; 
eyes which bear an expression of liveliness and 
cunning, bold in assault but rapid in flying to 
the jun^^les ; formidable in anarchy, but incapa- 
ble of uniting amongst themselves and as by fur 
the most numerous of the predatory races who, 
in former days, resided in the hills between Gu- 
zerat anri Hajputanah and disturbed the coun- 
try. Their arms, are bows and arrows ; they 
are robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness and quarrelsome when intoxicated. 

The Bhil, Mair, and Koli seem to have had, 
at one time, considerable power in Rajpntanah 
and Guzerat. {C. p. 44.) The Bhil race, now 
occupy the mountains and forests of Malwa, 
Mewar, Khandeeh, and in the Dekhan to 
the north of Poonah, in the northern part 
of the chain of ghauts running inland parallel 
with the coast of Malabar. On one side they 
are bordered by the Koli, and on another by 
the Gond of Gondwana. They are considered 
to have been aborigines of Central India ; and 
with the Koli, Gond, and Ramuai are bold, 
daring, and predatory marauders, and occasion- 
ally mercenaries, but invariably plunderers. 
The northern part of the chain of ghauts and 
the country at its base is inhabited by Bhil ; 
that part of the south of Bauglan and the 
country at its base, as far south as Baasein, is in- 
habited bv the Koli tribe who somewhat resemble 
the Bhil but are more civilized and less pre- 
datory. The Bhil possess the eastern part of 
the range, and all the branches that run out 
from it towards the east, as far as south of 
Poona; they even spread over the plains to the 
east, especially north of the Godavery, and the 
neighbourhood of the Wurda. On Ihc north, 
they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. 
The Bhecl and the Koli are both numerous in 
Guzerat. South of Poona the Bhil are suc- 
ceeded by the Ramusi, a more civilized and 
subdued tribe, but with the same thievish habits 
at the Bhil. They have no language of their 
own, are more mixed' with the people, and re- 
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semble the Mahratta in dress and mannoi ; 
whereas the Bhil differ from the rest of the 
people in language, manners and appeiraoce. Of 
the Bhil Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that »!• 
though they live quietly in the open coanlrr, 
they resume their wild and predatory chanda 
whenever they are settled in a part tfwt is 
strong, either from hills or Jungle. TVie ^m%' 
si do not extend farther south than SoXn^cov 
or further east than the line of Kejapoor. 
The Koli of Guzerat, and the Gonds, bare 
maintained more of their ori^ioal charao. 
ter than the Bhil : they have probably been 
less disturbed. (Coleman.) Tbe Bhil, •etm 
the prior possessors of tlie hills of tbe Satpan 
and Vyndhia ranges and extend into Bajpola- 
nah, but are scattered over parts of the Bom^By 
presidency. They are numerous in Kaodc^h, 
and are found in the adjoining p»rl» of Uie 
Dekhan. They sometimes find their «ir Co 
the western coast where they arc slalftl to be 
known as the D'ubla or the KaU Puruj or bU^ 
men. Many of the wilder Bhil live nittck»o*rt 
in their own hills and jungles, almost indeprw- 
dent, but they do not eeem to pojsess taj 
separate language. {C. pp, 42.34,U.) TWt 
Bhil seem to have been tbe abori^iaes of Ike 
hills near Mount Aboo, but at some time or 
other to have become mixed with maraudiig 
rajpoots from the plains, and with the work- 
men who were so long engaged in building Ike 
Dilwarra temples This mixed race caU 
themselves Loke and are now in posse&siov of 
almost all the land under cultivation. BUa 
occupy the petiy states of Dunduka, Rompar 
and Gogo — between the Mahi and the Nerbodia 
and Nerbudda and Tapti, and HajpipU N. E. 
of of Surat ; and as a rule, Kandesh ia BhiL— 
(Latham.) 

According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit to> 
cabulary, at least seven hutidred year* o\d, 
the term Bheel occurs to denote a parti- 
cular race of barbarians subsisting chieCy 
on plunder, and fouud more particularly in the 
mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudda. 
But there is still earlier mentioi. of them in the 
Mahabarat, in which tbe Bhil are not oidy 
minutely described, but a long fabilous account 
given of their origin. The Ca»a race uqw 
almost extinct, was famed, even in he days cf 
Krishna, 3,300 years ago, as the sa>ge 
bilants of Saurashtra. It was a foruex 
who mortally wounded Krishna, having nstaka 
him for a deer. When the Bhil wasexpsaia; 
his contrition for the unintentional act. ♦ w 
(urtriven, with the remark, that it was onlyeth* 
butive justice, as, in a former birth, a Um 
godlike Itama, he, Krishna had slain him. Mm 
thus appears as the subjugator and civ%«r 
of these indigenous tribes, of whom the ^ba 
arc described as plundering Krishna'a f<|iJy 
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Iter bit deeeM0.*-(rMr« Ra$, F. //. p, fl7') 

fbe Bbil are one of the many (tibet who seem 
nha?e entered India prior to tbe Aryan and the 
tijpat raoea and been forced bj tbe later eni- 
mtt into tbe •eduded ferat tneta. 
liere are many sueh tribes in Central India tbe 
hi!, Kol, Gond, Meena, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 
arja, Ahir, (ioojur, aeveral of them dwelling in 
la foreat tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Uhanuddy, th« Doniitiiu of Sargooja, ud 
le Chota Nagpore, a number of them still but 
ttle remoTed from sarsge life, and with dialects 
) nrioQs as their fflanners. These are content 
I be filled the «aone of the eartb,' or ' ebOdfiBn 
ftk foreat,' while their conquerors, tbe Baj- 
its, arrogate celestial descent. The census 
fBritiab India shows that these aborigines 
tin oamber twelve milliona or one-twelfth of 
kepSM]itioH«r India nd tha Mahomedan 
idakhi. doobla thai nnmfaer 

Cenaua. Number. 
I86S 

^^kmedau, vis : 

Pujsb 1868 9,335,A58 

N.W.promoee 1865 4,lU5/i06 
'^eDtraiProvinoee 1866 237.962 
Berar 18^7 154.951 

Hadraa 1867 1.502,l;i4 

British BBrnala 1867 88.601 
Myaora BetiaBaia 172.255 
^'oon? „ 8^ia 

^udh Old Enumera- 
tion M64,78i 
lonbqrtDlSoolefSl 

dietricte 779,264 
n Island 1864 145.880 
Cdntta 1866 113,059 

iteDifiebn- 2,498,174 
The rest of Bengal 

Oodh SrtiaMte 4,600,000 84,Ml6,t81 

Madras (not speaking 

TamU, Telugu, Cane- 

wse • ner Ma lay alum 

—Dr. Caldwell) 650,000 
'Central Provineea . 1,995,603 
^utb Bengal ' 4,000,000 

IXast Bengal (say) J.OOO.OOO 

40i»llT 

Uiyen andTn- 

baog 51,563 
^ ot India (aay) 4,00O.U0O 12.09»,34S 

eluding the feudatory atates, tbe following 
f be roughly accepted aa the relative propor- 
w of eiaeda and laeai in India 

UUtie ChoatiaBa.^ 1.1 00.000 

iaddhiats ^ ^ 3,000,000 

Uwriginea ... ... 12,000,000 

iUlumMdau ... 25,000,000 

110,000,000 
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The Bhit dane, are now in a state of great 

moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the middle of the 19th oentnry, continned to 
sally from their faatncaaea and committed great 
ravages upon tbe vUlagee of the plane. When 
measures were taken by tbe Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1818 to reclaim the Bbilsof Khandeisb, 
sir John Malcolm considered that auccesa would 
only be partial unless corresponding meaaurea 
were adopted for nebdming ^ Bhib of Bor- 
wan and thia waa given eiMtto. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, aie only need by thnehiefa 

and headmen ; the national weapon being the 
hmpla, or bamboo bow. having the bowatring 
{ehmlla) from a thin slip of ita elaatio bark* 
Each quiver contains aixty baibed anowa, n 

yard long. The Bhil, from ancient times, use 
the fore and middle fingers of their ri^ht hand 
to the atriog of their bow, holding the arrow 
between tbe two ingere. Altbongb they efadm 
descent from every race of rajpoot, and prefix 
tbe tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Geblote Bhil, Pramar 
Bhil, &c., their origin ia evinced in the goda 
they worship and their pnyudioea as to food. 
One tribe the Oojla Bhil, or pun Bhil, will eat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat ; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram \—{Tod'» Travels, p. 34,) 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
ieetal rajpiit prinoee. When Bappa fled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two Bhil, one oC 
Oondree, in the valley of the present capital ; the 
other, of Soianki descent, from Oguna Panora, in 
the western wilds. Their names, Baleo andDewa* 
havo been banded down with that of Bappa. and 
the former had the hmuNnr of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with his own blood on the fore- 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
thaerown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendanta of 
Bappa.— rtwTa Rajasthan, Fol. I. p. 724.) 

Oguna Paoora, aays Ck)lonel Tod, " ia tbe sole 
spot in India wbieh eojoys a atate of natnnl 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its. own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand bamlels scattered over tbe 
foieal-eiownad valley'e obeys oan, if reqniailet 
appear at the head of five thouaand bowa-" Ho 
is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Soianki rajpoot, on tbe old stock of pure (oojla) 
Bhil, of liawar. Betideamakiog the teeka of 
blood from an incision in the tfanmb, tba Ogann 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seatahim 
on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds the 
laiver of spioea and aaered grains of rice uaed ii^ 
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CnOTA NAGPUR.—Kol is the term ap- 
plied to the aborigines of the hill country of 
CSiote Nagpur, Minapartnd Biwab. Burope- 
ans apply the term to the Dravidiao Onon, as 
well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously 
and most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the Ghota Nagpur 
cottotry, about SinghbhiUD, it it applied to the 
Lnrln Kol. 

The Kol of Chota Nagpore, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying tht Mine villages, enltivating the same 
fields, and their festirsls and amuaemeuts are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct ori- 
gin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
paste. The Mundab were the prior oooupantS' 

Tie Kol, Lmka Kol, and the wilder Liuka 
Kol of tin hills to the weet of the Binghbham 
district, speak nearly the same Isngnage as the 
Uo, Sontal, Bhami and Mttndah«-rr((7aatp6«tt, 
fp, 27, 86.) 

The Kol. the Kur of ElKehpur, the Kore- 
wah of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpore, the Ho of Singh- 
bhum, the Bbumij of Maabbum and Dhulbhum 
nd the Sontal of Mannbhuai, Singhbam, Cnt- 
tack tributary mahfll, Hazaribagh and the 
Sontal Pergunnahs, are kindred peoples nnm- 
heriog several millions. 

Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat together, 
as is the omtom with some christian and ma- 
homedan races. The Kol, the Mundah and 
Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
linndah are passionately fond of dancing, 
whiefc they coaaKnee in fwy eaily life and 
regard as an ■eoompUahnBent. They also sing 
well and have musical fQieet and • gfeat vafiety 
of simple melodies. 

Their daneing aatumes a national character 
tk their fptat petiodioal seasonal feativalt and 
fairs, called Jatra, at which the young men treat 
their paKtaeia witU (airings.— (J^aAla«»|9>. i{»8, 
185.) 

Thn Kel have a belief ini and greatly dread, 
witches and have fcilW vaay people whom 

they belieyed to be so. 

Ghota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nsgpor, is 
the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
)pldean of Cential India, on which the Koel, the 
Subunreka, the Damudah and other rims have 
their soorcf^s. It extends into Sirgi^nh and 
forms what is called the Upar ghat or highland 
of Jospar, and it is eonneetod by a eontniaoua 
iAdnof hills with the Yindhya and Kymor 
hinges from which flow affluents of the Oan^e?, 
and with the highlands of Amerkaatuk on 
which are the sources of the Nurbadda. The 
plateau fa, oft fha average, abont 8,000 ftek 
above the levd of die sea with an area of 
about ?,000 sq. miles. It is on all aides diffi- 
pttlt of aceess, is a well wooded, uadolating 



country, diversified by ranges of hills lod it W 
a genial climate. The popaUtioo, ia 186(| 
was cstinated at dxmt a Bullion, aal ii foiwd 
of a number of non-Arian tribes vho lad 
fallen back to that refuge from the plains, mrt 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europe as Kol, the other raees it 
Chota Nagpore and ita adjoimag tricis, are 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhuai, Mondih •adte* 
lal. — {Camphell, p. 21.) 

The Kol, in former times, pouesjed tk 
whole of ClMta-Nagpur, which may nov k 
sud to be divided between them and the Dbu- 
gar or Uraon, who came from Kotaaghur, Tbe 
chief men in roost of the villages are itill, koi-t 
ever, of the old Muodah or Kol tribe, sod tkj 
do not intermany witli the DhsDK"- 
greater part of Singhbum is inhabited bj 
and we find them numerous in Bamiiu^iiottr, 
and dispersed to the vieiniueaof Qmek tad 
Midnapore. 

Tbe Xnr&a Xei, as they are terwed, inUbit 
those extensive tracts, which go nmJcr tks 
name of the Kolehan. Part of these wiWi i« 
is situated in the Singhbum district, lid Ae 
inhabUants psv a nominal obedioaei H tti 
maharajah of the proflnee, but the greater pro- 
portion of this population is more under lb* 
influence of the rajah of liokurbuoj tbasof uj 
of the other powerftil ehiefa in that part lb 
country. Bnt even his ecders are obeyad ^ 
where they arc supposed to tend to tke ad- 
vantage of the Kol themselves. Upfls tj* 
whole it may be said of thia sioguluier 
that, living in a prioBml and palrisnWi* 
ner under their Moonda and llanki, ibqVivt 
managed to preserve a sort of sava^ 
pendenoe, making themselves dreaded sa d fat* 
ed by their more powerful and eifffiH sdp^ 
boiira. The Kolehan with ita wiUs and jsii^ 
is divided into dilTereiit peer or purbs, m tbej 
are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer •«i 
generally speaking, not of any great ex Uat,^ 
or three moderate narebea oany a tmtm 
through each of them. 

There can be little doubt, and such i» » 
tradition among the people themselwi, tirf 
the Larka Kol came originally from 9^ 
Nagpur, and aio deaeendants ef the eld Ib^ 
da or Moondai of that district. They tm- 
grated finding the romantic hills and viU^*" 
ChotarNagpur too confined for tbeir it>cxu0i 
Mimbers. TheeaBM'eaatof eoimleaiim^ 
vails in the two races, though, perhspi, tilP 
with a wilder and more fierce expressioo IB • 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon. who inhabit p» 

Eart of Cbota-Nagpur, regard tfce Kel • • 
[ibo Mrior to thmMelvea, and do Dot ^ 
many with them. The villages is tbe 
ban are ruled by Moonda and Msaki, » * 
Chota-I^agpur. The (orner, the 
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holdfe six, ei^bt, or twelve. These tillaire 
poteblatea used frequently to wage fierce war 
with oat anotheri and bitter and long existing 
Midi hiffo oftm jjnevsM amongft Ibeni. 
then it this peetaliarity in the Kol character, 
ktrever, that serious and bloody as may be the 
dofflestic quarrels, no sooner are they threaten- 
ed with hostilities from without, than all their 
MhoBtiei m liU inde and fcigotten far a 
tidie. The Tillage^ are generally built on some 
derated spot surrounded by trees, and, at some 
liUle distance from the principal entrance to 
tti villages, the Kot fetilidird or ensign, a pair 
(rf buffalo boms, is suspended in a eonspicuooi 
situation. The dress of both sexes is alike, 
ajtripof cloth brought round the loins and 
patsed between the thighs forming their only 
epitring; the women wear a pioMott of 
coloared beadt staspetodfed from theilr necks, 
and have their ears pierced with a number of 
loull bnssringa. Their diet is of a very 
pToadieniras natine ; eveiy thing almoit that 
can be considered eatable being relished by 
lhfni,and much of what we consider carrion is 
esijerly sought for. In this respect they do 
Lot differ from the Kol of Chota-Nagpui' They 
mfieatly nddided to dninkemme. 

With the Lnrka Kol, the great difinity is the 
van (sunij), next to the sun mnks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
tkej believe to be the children of the latt«r. 
Tift uniformly, upon solemn and great oeca- 
ma, invoke the gun, and by him many of 
l^ese lawless men have, at tiroes, sworn allegi- 
uce to the late E. I. Company. Another 
Am ef oath need by them is that of swearing 
opos s small quantity of rice, a tiger^a skin and 
fliwi, and the earth of the white ants' nests. 
£«»ides the sun and moon, other inferior divi- 
nities ate supposed to exist, to whom the Kol 
offer up saerifioes of farioos kinds. Thsse spi. 
rits are supposed to inhabit the trees and topes 
in and arouncl the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the 
Bbonga most be eonsidenble, as they wlU m 
no account allow tliose trees to be denuded of 
their branches, and still less cut down. It is 
the universal custom in the various Kol villages 
^t when a woman is seized with the pains of 
labevr, she ia tnnnediately rem o ved to a lonely 
iiQt, the door is shut upon her, oMDgB of 
Marions kinds are suspended near it to propitiate 
the Bhonga and no one ventures near till all is 
9m, The woneB^ it nay be obsstved, aieiiot 
scdaded or shut op. When a Kol youth has 
fixed his affection on a lass, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring; village, she 
B vsylaid and carried off to his house by him- 
Mif iod Us fiasDda* 80 eooB aa infonaitioii 
«f lUi niehea the pveala of fhe girt, tbej pio- 



Dsed to ilto fOlagt of the tatisher, not bowover 

in general, with any hostile purpose. Inter- 
views take place betweeh the friends on either 
side, and at length matters are brought to a 
final settlement ; the netr hosbaod paying to 
the father of his spouse a eertain number of 
cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his 
means, or the beauty and comeliuess of his 
bride. After this a scelie of feasting and in- 
toxieation gSBemll jr follows^ in wMdi tnmm 
and children as well as men participate. The 
Kol burn their dead, carefully collecting the 
bones and ashes and burjio^ them with offer- 
ings of rise in or Bear theu villages, placing 
pcorpendicular or horizontal slahe of stone Ofer 
each particular grave. Those grave-stones form 
a remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in 
war or hunting, ai% the bow and arrow, and 
the tulwa or axe. — {Jmurnal of the R. A» 8*9 
Vol. XVIII 0/ 1661, p. 370 to 375 ) 

Manbhum, a district of Cbola Nagpore has 
nnmerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
ita aouthero and eastern eppioiohce, bttt nmio 
on the plaleaa itself.-- Mton, jn. 60. 

Singhhum. — The Sol, and Lurka Kol and 
the Sura, in Singhbum, north of the Gond, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scythic 
stock. The estate of the rajah of Singhbum, 
afterwards styled 'the ngah of Pornhat, was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857. The Lurka 
Kol were subdued in 1821, and an agree- 
ment (No. LXXI) was made with them by 
whieh tbey bomid thsmadvee to bo snljeet 
to the British Gotemment, and to pay a 
fixed tribute to their Chiefs. In 1857, a 
large number of the Lurka Kol espoused the 
cause of the rajah of Porahat a rajput ohieftain 
near the Kolehan, but on the leetoialion of 
order the]r reverted to peaceful pursuits. The 
total revenue from the district is about Bupees 
45,000. The expenditure including a police 
hattelioai omMBto to ibovl npeee S0,000^ 

Three lists of Kol words were obtsined by 
Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Central 
India, and two by Colonel Ousely from Chota 
Msgpore, all of which Mr. Hodgson regarded 
as dlakota of the greet Kol language, and bj 
means of the Uraon speedi he further traced, 
without difficulty, the connection of the lan- 
guage of the Kol with that of the hill men of 
the ragmahal and Bhsgalpur ranges. Ho eon* 
siders that between those several Kol tongnea 
and that of the Gond of the Vindhya there 
are obvious link?, and Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resembianoe both in vocables and struo- 
tnre existed betweeo that Gond language aad 
the eakiTatod toBgnea ofthe DddwB. 
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The Sonlal call the Kol, Ho-lar-Ka. Marang 

Idooroo is a god of the Kol, of the Ho and 
Oratm tribesi the Sontal, Bhoomij and Muuda. 

filMfOOiy bOWSfWi UMBMM ft IBOIIIllnBy tlld tttTJ 

imttDidui Iku its apiriu 

Dara, worshipped by the Oraon and Mundah 
of Chota Nagpore, in a carved stick, stuck up 
where the great jatra are held, or ia the vii- 
laga danoing pUoe, and ia worabj|»|Md with 
]|iiieh revel and waaaail, with much drunkeniMu 
amongst the old, and dancidg aod lora-SMldng 
amongst the ^oung. — DaUon. 

Km anw an tha bow, a piece of banlioo 
with bamboo itrbg, the anow liarbed and the 
battle axe* 

The Kol intermixed with the Gond on the 
Sumbulpur borders, are said to be called Kirki. 
'^CampMl, p. 86.) 

Id Chota Nagpore, the Sanwak is a betedi* 
tary slave ; the Bandha Sanwak a slave for life, 
but whose children are not slaves aod the Chuta 
Suwak !• deeeribed at a elafe for debt. Ateo, 
in Ohota Baogpur, Bamgtirhi and Hazaribagh, 
there are Sanwak life ilayei generallj from the 
hill tribes. 

The Naga, is a serpent deity, and on the Nag- 
ptnchani, hdd on the fifth Inner day of the 
aMnth Aravan (Jnly, August) oflerings are made 
to snakes, of milk, erain and other articles 
poured into holes. The ore&t and signature of 
the raja of Chota Nagpur ia t he he ad and hood 
of a snake ealled NagaanttH^^* flVoaa) 

Urycu — On the north eastern edfje of the 
peninsula, the Urya is spoken by a titll, fair, 
somewhat slender race, in Orissa or Ur-desa, 
a OOTBtry whioh ia boundad on the north by 
BenRsI, on the south bf the Northern Circars, 
on the west by Qondwanft and tha east bj the 
Bay of Beugal. 

The original site of the Or or Odru tribe of 
Ofiaaa appaaia to ha?a bad very narrow limits, 
via., along tha eoaat line from the Kasikulia 
river, nearGanjam, northwards to the Kans 
river, near Soro, in lat. 21^ 10' but in the 
prooesa of migration and eonquaat under the 
Ganga-vanaa line, the limits of Orissa (Or* 
desa) were exteuded to Midnapore and Hoo|{h- 
Jy on the north and to Rajnhmundry on the 
Godavery in the south. Urya is a tolerably 
mm diatoet of Bengali. In tha direetloo of 
Bengal, it follows the coast«line as far as the 
Hijiili and Tunalook divisions on the Hoo^hly. 
On the western side of the Midnapore district, 
it intermingles with Bengali near the river 
Subanrelthii. To tha weatward, the Gond and 
Uria langnanes pass into each other and at 
Sonapur half the people speak the one and half 
the other language. About Gaojam, the first 
tiaoea of the Telugu or Tiling language occur, 
though the Uria atiU prevails forty- five miles 
aonthof Qaiya^, on tha lowlaada cif thftwa*. 



shores beyond whidi Telugu begmi toi 

nate. At Chieacole the latter is the prmDinK 
dialect ; and in Yizagapatam, Teloini oslr u 
spoken in the open oonntry thoagh Uria, m Ik 
mountains runs further down to the toalh. 

Oraon. — The Kol and Sura dwell tonrdi 
the north of the Good and Kond in Ceotr&l Ic* 
dia ; their languages contain Dravidian wonis, 
but ihey belong to a totally diiwelt tua^i 
tongues. The Kol inhabit the forest and aoos- 
tain tracts of Benare?, south Babar and Cbou 
Nagpore on the north of the Kond, io Gbond- 
wana. and border on the people io tbe Bij* 
mahal hiila, dwelling in the east at Sambulpv, 
Sircujah, Gan^pur, Chota Kagpur, Bsngvk 
and Mongir. The Kol were dMcribtd by UaL 
Tickell in 1840, in the Bengal Asiatic Sodrtj'i 
Jonmal. One Uiba ealled Oraoa, was ism 
at an early period fiom the ueighbourboodof 
the Ganges, and found the Moooda K^I inM 
m possession of Chota Nagpore. Tlu Mooiidi 
call themselves Ho, though more p^"^^ 
known aa KitL^Mamm JktmaM, 
ia2.) 

The Urcum according to their own tnc:- 
Uons, were driven aeross the Sons by tbe io* 
tmaion into ihmt native land of gsogctie Ui- 
dus. and ultimately settled in CboU Nifpjr. 
the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or Ha. 
At a later period, biudus spread, al«o>t«i»a 
territoryi reduced the more civilixed UiiM'J 
slavery, dtove the wiMer Kol iato rerolt, at 
eventually forced them to migrate to ibe 
ward and eastward into the land of the BiiiP»s- 
The more northerly of the eastern taif^ 
passed out into the low oonntry aod wo% 
with the Bhum^ and Bhdaa natives, foriDcdw 
class of Tamaria. The more southerly botw 
into Singbhum and Kolehan, living »l PJ* 
with the Bhuian pre-occupauts, unUI thinly 
sion of hindoa from Marwir, who tint 
with the Bhuian, against the Kol, sad 
with the Kol aeainst the Bhuian, and fiuBf 
appropriated Bingbhum, leaviug Kokh«>ff 
Hodeaham to the Kol or Uo, as tha iw* 
tribe call themaelvea. Portions of the Kol v« 
still found to the northward in ChoU N»«p« 
and they appear to be also aptead to the aou* 
wards towards Bajmahal. 

The S<mt]kal tribe, appear to he fdf «»W 
spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and » 
the skirts and valleys of the Bajmabal hi* 
It is enumerated by Mr. SiixUng in biali*^* 
the tribes of Cut tack, and, acoordingtoOif^ 
SherwaU, iU r^inge U ttom Outtaek ihnf 
ChoU Nagpur to Hewa, thus embracing » 
territory of both dtriaiona of tha 
dyan raoea. 

T|ia MqU mnd Uraon languages are wm 
DravidUn, aid it ia remarkable that sltW 
UaMalauiaowMBfiaod tothifi. f**^ 
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teity of life VuidHya, w%m tin Ganges 
and beuds round tbe cbain, and are separated 
from the South Dravidian Dations by the Kol, 
their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
itself. The explanation ia probably to be found 
in the dreamitaiiee of tM Unon mi Ifala 
having originally formed an vninteirrupted ex- 
tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
txteoded from the Godavery lo thte extre- 
MtfoftlnTiiidli^ 

Uraon, accordinf^ to Dr. Caldwell, ia an nn* 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forma belonging to the Kol dialects and so 
mao^ Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
tbt it ia oooaiderad by tk, Caldwell aa having 
originally been • BMOiher of tbo ' jDiavidkn 
linily of languages. 

Tbe Kol and Male-Uraon are pbjsically 
Vkn-Indian more than DraVidiau, and the oc- 
eapattoil of tbe eastern Yindhya and hills on 
the opposite aide of the Gangetic valley, by 
Ultra-Indiana, seems to imply that the valley 
itself was at one time possessed by the same 
raee, — the aSnpteit oonolQaion is that tho Kol 
were an oiteosion of the ancient Ultia-Indo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Gangee and 
of tbe bighlsnds on its Kaatern margin. 

The Kond language of Gumaur appears to 
be meieiy a dialeoi of tlio GoiuL— (Jft". Loffon 
« Jt. In Arch.) 

Uo, the Ho language differs so little in 
phonology and glossary from the Mundah* 
Bhumy andSoiitnal, that Captain TickeU'e no* 
count of its grammar, may be taken as that of 
the Kol language ppnerally. 

TA< hlundah Kol or Ho comprise about 
two-tJiirds of the population of the five per- 
giMHihs of 8ilH, Tamar, Barundah, Babey and 
BmmIo, all others being recent aettlsra. Bat 
■any of the Mundah Kol have been disposat-ss- 
ed of their ancestors, lands, by middlemen, 
brabmans, and riyputs. Mundah aettlemeota 
■eehielly in the eastern and aoutbern parts of 
DhoU Nagpore.— (Z)a/<on, 154, l63 ) 1'be 
Mundah and Sonlhal are amongst the ugliest 
)f maokind, the Sontbals being remarkable for 
(ood Mtwe and ofclineae* Tiwy an nan like 
BoltentoU than Kegroes.— (0. p. 160-161.) 
The extreme featured of the Mundah race have 
ugh cheek bones, small orbits often with an 
bliaue setting, flat faces, without much beard 
>r niaker. and in ieolonr from brown to tawny 
ellow. Mnndah features are flat and broad, 
be richer people of the Mundah, who aspire 
o be semindsrs, wear the poita, reverence 
tabnana, and woiahi|i Kali, bat tbe naie 
ootinue in their origioal faith. The gitei 
ropitiatory sacrifices to the local deities are 
urouaals at which they cat^ drink, sing, 
aoce and make love and the liindua settled in 



Mundah eenntry ia amnged into Pnrha or divi* 
sions, each consisting of twelve or more villagee 

under a chief, and the chiefs meet at times for 
consultation. Many of the Oraon and some of the 
Mundah clans or Kili, are called after animals, 
the eel, fiawi, eroir, heron, endthe ehina do iiol 
eat the animal whose name they heair. Ihe 
Mundah and Ho dead are placed in a oottn 
along witii all the clothes and ornaments used 
and all the money tbe deoeased had and all 
burned. The larger bonea are preserved till a 
large monumentnl stone can be obtained^ and 
the bones hre interred below it, the Ho near the 
houses, the Oraon separate from the yillage. 
They aro taken to the tomb In a praeeeiion, with 
young giria. with empty and partly brokeil 
pitchers, which they reverse from them to him 
to show that they are empty. The collection 
of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind treee ii a lemarkahle fcatiin in J^ol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that tbe men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put with some rice into 
8 new earthen teiael, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and eovered with the big stone. 
The Mundah and Oraon races are fond of field 
sports and all game, large and small, disappear 
from near them. Ihey form great bunting par* 
ties. Wishing and eoekftghting are also leaorted 
to* The Mundah and Ho have a Shamanite reli* 
gion. They tiave no worship of material idols. 
but8ingbongu, Ihe sun, ia the aupreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a beniHoeat deity, and 
tb^ haire secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
nre made of fowUt pift** white goat) lam, and 
buifalo. 

The Oiaon «oiabip the eaii under the mw 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and preaerreTa end 

offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

Tbe Mundah Ho and Oraon are all divided 
into families, called Kili or dan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of thorown Kili. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs, in the southern parts of Chota Nagpore, 
The ilanki of Chota l<jagpore have acquired 
ooeaidBrable eitetea. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraon, with verandahs, and separate apartmenta 
for the married and unmarried membere. Every 
Mundah village haa ito own dancing pisoe — 
{Major Mimh tp* 76, 158, 159, 16% 168^ 
188-9.) 

Sonthal.—l'hQ Sonthal, Mundah, Bhumi and 
Ho apeak languages nearly identieal. They 
oeenpy most of the British districts of Chota 

Najipur, Singbhura, Manbhum and the hilly 
part of Bbagulpur, (theBajmahal hills excepted) 
now known as the Sonthal pergunnahs ; also^ 
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Tbe Sonthal are a simple, iodiiatriiMtt people, 
lionest and truthful, and free from cast preju- 
\dioes Their country is healthy, their numbers 
aire increasing, and they are much sought 
Hftor md prifted u lab(Wi«r|, by t&e iBengal 
tndigo planters also, for the railways, and 
Dther works of western Bengal, and in the 
Asaain tea plantations. These tribea live apart 
In dtitneibed IkoQaea or isolated bamlett. — {Camp- 
teU, p. 33, 34, 35 ) 

The Sonthal are a branch of the Mundah Kol- 
*rhey seem to have sepRrated when the Mundah 
and to have fallen back on Chota Nagpur from 
tbo Btnndili livor, wUtth ih6 SotttbtU tell their 
tea, and th^ preserve tlii ashes of their dead 
until an opportunity occurs of throwinf^; them 
into that atream or of buryiugihem on its banks. 
The Sonthal are now moat numerooa in the 
Sonthal Perganuaht bllt there are many in Mo- 
harbunj and there are ieveral colonies of ihem 
in the Singbhum district. Tliey are an erratic 
race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that they 
left thdr ehief aettleoienti on the l)ambdali 
river from havins; bton pressed by the Kdormi. 
The Sonthal, Bhumij und Mundah tribes have 
long been known to be intimately oonnebted, 
and they have affinities with the wild clad of 
the Korewab of Sirgijnb aiid Juspur, with the 
Kberiah tribe of Chota Nagpur and the Juanga 
of the Cuttack tributary niRhaU. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century thry 
hate ' faitnided themeeltea into aome of the 
Ri\{mabal districts, which therefore now contain 
two populations, allied to each other, but speak- 
ing languages said to be mutually unintelligible* 

The Sonthal and Bhumij races have suffered 
hi ealaem in eoDieqiieDOe of tbe human Merilleee 
offered at tbe tbntie of Kali as Bunkinl, but 
these races personally do not much care for this 
goddess, at whose shrine the establishment and 
ritual are eaaentially brabmioicaL— ^Z^ct/toijjTp. 
154, 157.) The Sonthal and Bi^abali ire 
markedly different in habits, eppearance, man- 
ners and national characteristics and on the 
Chota Nagpore plateaa these differences are 
itKj narked. The Sonthal are n very ugly race, 
witti flat broad noaed featurei. They are a 
more simple, mild, industrious race than the 
Bajmahali, Gond or Khond. Though the Son- 
thai are geographically near the plains, they 
aeem to be more eby and more socially Isolated 
than tbe Mundah, Bhnmi and Ho. They have 
kept much to themselves, preferring locations 
aarroanded by jungle and segregated from the 
worl^ ind enltffating the lower laada of their 
country, but they have latterly taken to labour 
for hire.— (Campbell, p. 85.) 

Captain Walter, S. Sherwill, Berenne Sur- 
veyor, in his Notes upon a Tour through the 
Bi^BMdiil HiUa says the Sonthal hn ths honour 



bfWngaborigilua toIndbU ilfhaUibH 
fathers who Urtt ooenpsad and iohdM ttt 

lahd then known under name of Coiar. Fron 
thetn the countty was uJuTped by inndai 
from the Axiaoa of the Greek Qtognphea 
Tbh Aryan (blloweta of "Bnlkm Int aettkd li 
the Punjab, the Sapta Sindhoo of tbe Tedn 
and the Hapta-^indoo of the iSendavesta ind 
the Sonthal is singled out by hisshortrnakfiiUi 
thick lips, hlzh cheek-bones, flat boss nd mi 
eyee. He has little Or no beard. The Sootiul 
race are usually quiet, but in 1855 thej vcfe 
impelled by a sense of wrong to a hcsdlong 
rebellion and then gave much and prokuij(td 
annoyaneo. In the anfMNoesion of tbe rebdUos 
half their numbers perished, they occupj tke 
district Surrounded by BhaKulpore, Berbanrpore 
and Birbhum, and are nuw ruled by t coia- 
missionfcr. The Kumea in the Sonthal per^i' 
nabs wiiapereoni wh6 tot a period ^hniMiHj 
bound hiiMeif to slavery. The Soollul vre 
truth-telUng, patient, kind of heart, hooot ind 
ingenuous and characterised for their ump^V 
Thqr ate teaerred and phlegmatie. Lslbniiji 
the Sotlthal believes in CbandabnngSj an lUper- 
vading deity, to whom, once in 3 or 5 ynn, ^« 
sacrifices a goat on a Sunday. Holding tbe gm: 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, tad lool^ 
beevenward he ealla on ChandaboBga, bib \k 
goat and eata it. They have four gtxls of tSf 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Monikob.M*- 
rungbura and Gosaira, who seem to resembielb 
Lafw and l^atee of tbe Bomaat. 
represented by fodr stonea buried ia a due; « 
treert called the JairthnQ and no Sonthal n^**^ 
can be settled till the .fairthan is eftabiisbti ^ 
familiar deity is Maojibaram in tbe tbapc 
atolMb whieh ia buried in the eentie o( tk 
Tillage in a small open abed. Tbe sbed is a^^ 
Buddhathan, for Manjiharam is also cilie<i 
Buddah Manji, a Maoji and Sontbal 
synonymous. Tbe panobayata of tte l<»l>|| 
assemble here. In the months of April » 
May, when the leaves are bare, 2,000 to4 00f 
Sonthals assemble with bows and arrows, 
their great Seudra or hunting expedition, daw 
wbleb they make groat oinleetoeBetoK >■ 
kill df the smaller game. Th^ eat the iW 
of every animal. Their most solemn ««»■ 
taken when touching a tiger's skin. ^ 
dance in bodiea of one or two hnndi id tl » 
wild, gloomy, numolonoin, mode ef M**? 
drums. The men go round cnc rnj, 
the women circle the other. The men j*^ ^ 
time without much action, but tbe wotnea^ 
tbeirtola and toea in n donbia 
bend their bodies forward to a half 
position, as though paying homage to ibea* 
Peacock's feathers enter largely into ^ff^ 
phernalia required in aome dan ces. 
natiy win, bttt MD bn fifomd thmp " 
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nadujtt Wbea daath oomh^ Hm body it 
Uned aod the atlies takea to the Damu- 

kh. lu the MiuioQ school in their neif^h- 
bouihood ai)oat 300 boys were under education 
ii 1S69. The houses of the Sonthal are in en- 
donm made with the greoi booKht of the 
Sakua, pkoted in the ground and tied tog^ether 
'k] keep each family distinct from it« neigh- 
boon, they generally contain a Sonthal and 
Ihfift^ MTttal married ohildrea and their 
(aSSm tmy^jt boffab-ehadv and a dow* 
^ a woodea atand holds the water-pota, the 
'3kr from which is nsed for drinking or oook- 
there is also a rude wooden press for ex- 
piring oil from the mustard seed. In a 
wcr of the vard theie will be • phMgh or a 
orople of tofid wheeled carta, whilst numbers 
«f pigs and poultry are seen in every direction. 
htii of the enelosures contains to the number 
l(t«aioals.— IV.o/ifsiki. 7oU I, 181. 
I fki Pahmiaci thtSoathal peigunnah im 
annged into two tribes, those who live in the 
Sijinabal hills, and the Naiica PahKrinh on the 
{iiios to the west. The former live by grain 
tnps reared on the slopes of the hills, and by 
hitenng in the plahiB the hiU btimbooe, the 
imiMtimbflra which fcrow iu luxuriant pnn 
^!!oa in every direction. The Paharia are 

Bio great lying and drunkenness. The 
ipor Hill Bangers are prinoipaliy nnm- 
of this peoole. But sines Mr. Cleieliiid'a 
Kttleaeot in the beginning of thji century many 
lbs receive pensions. The other body, the 
Paharia, have more than all the vices of 
to tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having 
i>ii|btoflbnetef wiell wooded M11eandfee« 
%iike to bligandage. Both the Paharia 
Mb ire low ia (be aooial teale.— (Oi). .^Mnv, 

it. 1860.) 

SojUhal and MaU or Bt^mahali are re-, 
by Mr. Logan ae a diapkeed pwlion of 
le prior inhabitanta of the eonntry. The Male 

Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble 

tooaraerBiaua tribes of the Malay peninsula, 
( than the fiurmans. the Malays, or other 
{^(MMilP tiibee. Bot the same type as the 
No ad Kol are found amongst Malays and 
VDBaoi, although geoeially softened|» and 
w ihort aod turned up nose are Binua, 
* &i»o is the small stature and the vertical 
N*^ op head. The or i^iymahali are 

wribed as mostly very low in statue, but 
mi and well proportioned. There are mumf 
aith»n4 feet 10 inches and perhaps more 
p feet 3 than above that standard, but 5. 
^ S iocbes is about the average height of the 
^ Their noeeia fiat end their Upa thicks 
Hbless 80 than the Kafir of Africa, but 
lips are thicker than those of the popula- 
5*J^ of the neighbouring plains. Buchanan 
r^Atfiyi that the f^atuiea Qomj^lexion 



resemble those of all the rude tribes whom he 

had seen on the hills firom the Ganges to Mala- 
bar. Their noses are seldotu arched and are 
rather thick at the points, owing to theur nos- 
trils being drcnlar, Bishop Heber eeya that 
the Jfolenoee ie rather tamed upi than iiettiah, 
but they are not so diminutiTe as the noses of 
the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those of 
the African Negro. Their faces are oval and not 
shaped like a bsense, aa thoie of the Chinese 
era. Their Ups are full, bat not at aU like those 
of the Negeei on the contrary their mouths in 
general are very well formed. Their eyes, io- 
a(tead of being hid in fat and placed obliquely 
like those of the Chinese, are exactly like thoee 
of the Bofopeioe. Their wonen, thongh hawi 
worked are hit from having harsh featurea. 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost^ in a great 
degree, on dose inspection. The Male head 
fikethrtofthe&elhaeaMieof aa ehiBgated 
oval than that of n loeenge shape. The fore- 
head is not narrow and the laterid projection of 
the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
ia said respecting the shape of the back of the 
heed, a fory mportnnt point in eompering 
Turanian tribes, the Male, or Hill mau is des<% 
cribed by Captain Sherwill aa much shorter 
than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
eheaftal dispeeition, nor ie ho eo induitriouei^ 
{Mr. Logan inJUln* Arch*) 

Ho — In the mountains S. W, of Calcutta, 
are the Dhangar, Oraon, the Kol» the liurka 
l^ol or Ho, and the Kboud. 

The St 9nm eompentifeljr eeuU tribe. 
Their country proper is the port of the Singn 
bhum district, called Colehan, a series of fair 
and fertile plains studded with hills, it is about 
60 miles from N. to 3. and from 35 to CO in 
breadth, and bee to the Sonth aod B. B., the 
tributary eMea Moknrbnng, Keoijurt Bonai 
and Gangpur, inhabited by Urya speaking 
hindns : to the esst and north the Bengali 
pergunnah of Dhulbhum and district of l^nn 
bhum : and to the K. and .N. £. the Hindi die- 
tnetoCLohafdaggah. The 0o ia the moei 
compact, the purest, most powerful end inters 
esting and best looking division of the whole 
Mundah nation. The more civilised Ho hav« 
an erect earriage and d Unified, fine manly 
bearing, with figaree often modele of beanty ? 
the oeenpents of the less reolsimed parts are 
more savage looking. Their tradition is that 
they came from Chota Nagpur and that they 
brought with them their system of confederate 
ffovemment of Pnrha, whM tbsf eeU FirideK 
Pir. The Ho of Singhbum are also alfled 
Laraka Kol and have a tradition that they once 
wore leaves only, as the Juanga women now do, 
and not loAi|; since they threatened to revert to 
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tbem unless cloth^sellers lonrered their |»rieet. 
The Ho of the border land have probably maoh 
intermixed with the Urya and are lest uzly 
than the raoe is usually daaoribed to be. To- 
wards the dose of tM e%MMiitli century a 
nahnfigah «f Ohota Nagpw at the bead ef 
twenty thousand of his own men in co-opera- 
tion with the forces of the Rnjpat chiefs of 
Singbhum, entered the Colehau to enforce the 
■ubmisstoi) of the Ho. They allowed him to 
enter, but then fell on Me emy in meieM lad 
routed it witli inreat slauf^hter. From 1819 to 
1836, they continued hostile to the British 
Government hut were then thoroughly subdued, 
and placed under British protection. The peo- 
ple andl eoMfetion hae immeoeely ineveeaed 
and the people are peaeefol, prospmn^ and 
hippy, with hindu villages and colonies amonKst 



them. The Ho of the lower part of Singbhom con slit of about forty houses built round i luft 



ten. The Khennra ate oNnlieetd by Oiplda 

Blant (Vol. VII. As. HesO as yeir lavage iiA 
speaking quite an unintelligible langusKe, Thii, 
they now seem to have forgotten as they ipeak k 
dialect of Hindi. The mjahs of SiogrowU sad 
Jeelipiir are Ehaniwa, thoagh dainiBg to be- 
Kajput. They have no eaita distinetioas and. 
eat anything. The Kharawa of Sargojah do 
not use the plough. The race are mostlj ihort 
of stature but with well knit muscular fnuaaci, 
complexibii l»refm» not Uadr, ahaip^ blight, I 
deep set eyes, noses not deficient in proouneoej, 
somewhat high cheek bones, but without nurkwl 
raaiUlary protuberances. The Kharawa of tbs 
hiila are wild savages, armed with t^tle azc% : 
bmre and arrowi. The Koievah ireaOMfie 
and nignte every aeeoad or third year, fhrir 
villages are therefore mere standiog caD|N,| 



and Maunbimm are tolerably civiliMd are more 
dignified, mora leae mbl e Nottli Aaeriein In* 
dtena and hafo aoaaidcnble phyaioal qualities. 

The men are reserved, but often indulge in 
excess- The girls have a modest demeanour 
with frank open manners and womanly grace. 
Tha Ho are aeoiitifaly alive to abnaifn lan- 
gnaga and occasionally aommit anicide on an 
angry word. They are eminently truthful and 
are all kindly affectionate to one another. A 
Uo bridegroom buys his bride, or rather his 
father bnye her for him, the priee beinc eo 
many head of cattle.— (Zafftant't Bihnology. 
Oampbdl.p. 22, 35, 181. Datton, p. 197. 
166-8. Oapt, TiektU. 8tc, Jour, Vol. 
iXjpp. 783, 997-1063.) 

JMonwak, a oonsiderable tribe dwdling near 
the Oraon and to the north of the Lnrka Kol, 
in the highest hills to the north of Jushpore 
and in those between Sargujah and Palemow. 
They speak much the same language as the Ho, 
8<Mital, Bhnmi and Mandah, and they appear to 
be of the same atoek, though mndi leae elvi* 
liied. They are described as of email stature, 
with shaggy heads of hair and aome beard, and 
to be of a lighter colour, and better looking 
than their neighboars. They occupy the hills 
aidhlgheattaUa laadeof &rgujahand lnah«' 
pnr, and they possibly were foroed into that 
position by one of the Gond tribes. They are 
a considerable, ugly, and ill favoured tribe in 
the diatrict of Palemow, in Sinxrowli, the 1 
k% oonntiy of Mincpoio and Bewah, and on 
the borders of Benares and Behnr and west- 
wards in parts of Sargnjah and Jushpur, and 
tbey are numerous to the N. £. iu thosn 
parts of the plains adjoining the hills. Tbey 
am abo fonad on <ho onlikiria afiha Pataa 
aad Arrah districts. A division of tha Kharawa 
tribe is the Bhogtah. The Kharawa are the 
dominant tribe of Palamow and Singrowli. 
'J[hey are labouiers, palaQquin bearers and por- 

12& 



square in the centre of which is the daacn^^ 
tnm.'^IMon, p. 176. Campb«ll,p.Ut¥it 

Ortum, is a tribe found amongst others in tk 
Chota Nagpur territory. Their languHge is of lb» 
Dravidian stock. They are located m the bigU 
lande-aaitof the Udipnr and Sargujah didrhtl 
of the Chota Nagpur dirision. Tbey form t eofj 
siderabie part of the population of the Jashpon 
highlands and these Jushpore Oraon sre tbaj 
ugliest of the race. Thence, eastwards, Usj 
Onon hate poshed themaelvealnia the flmBt7 
of tha Mnndah in the plateau of the (M 
Nagpar district and adjoining countrr Th-\' 
are not, at present, a dominant race. Tkyue. 
laborious and industrious and are tafip^ 
labourers In Bengal. The Oraon, csll thak%' 
saNae Khoonkir. They hafo tiadltioM tkit ^\ 
were once settled in Gnzerat, bul on being exi 
pelled from there travelled eastwards SghUng ite* 
successfully on the road, and finally settled 
the ^hotas hills where some of them 
havaraamined nntll tha SMhoandiBS 
a fort thiia* There is no aimSarity bet 
the language of the Oraon and thst of t! 
Mundah and their cognates ; the Mandth is 
and sonorous, while the Oraon is guttorsl 
huA and fba Oraon bnguage of me Baj 
hills and tha Tamul have a near coonc 
The Oraon, when driven from the Rholas k 
brought with them to the plateau hrgt 
of cattle and implements of husbandly 
onely wnknovn to tha Ifaadah. Alio 
Oiaon, when driven from the Bhatsi 
separated into two great divisions, one wf 
moving to the S. E. formed a settlemeutit 
Bajmahal bills, and are now kaomaM 
lisle or RajmahaK • the other soi^ 
to the south in the Palamow hill% and 
ed from valley to vallej^ in those ranges 
they found themselves m Burwai, * hili-'' 
estate in Chota Nagpur proper, ftw 
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\kj occupied the bigblandB of Jilshpur nnd 
himi tbt MttkMtoin the fidtiity of LolMr- 
(lag^,0D the Chota Nagpar plateau where 
bet still constitute the bulk of the population. 
-(Ai//o;j, p. 1 60. Campbell, p. 3a.) 

Tiie p'eseut customs of the Oraon have been 
Mffd ftom tlw Hoondali* and diffar tharafere 
from ibose of th« BijotlisK people teHoM iao- 
htd position has preserved iheir ancient cerc- 
noBies* Iq the marriages of the Oraon^ a pub- 
iie ncognitioQ that the couple have slept 
iiRiflMriiapartof liia aenneiiy ; the Onon 
hmiyr dcAd. They are sworn on 1I10 Boob 
r*M. Their saprerae deity ii the sun, called 
I' tiirrao, a Sanscrit word. Amongst the Raj- 
lubli people, it is customary for the en{i[aged 
Mpis to sleep together before mtnwg*. They 
their dead. They twm OB flrffei They 
wwllip Bedo Gosain, an invisible spirit. The 
^Tiihali is less ctieerful than the Soiithal, 
KM iiuluslrious and does not join in the dances 
ihwUth (hapeople of the Moondah stock are 

The Onon ire more lively than Iho Moon* 

% quite as industrious and the most active 
1 1 nimble footed of the dancers. — (Dalton^ 
M^i 172.) The Oraou are now a good deal 
^^f^ beiwaen Ihe Kharawe and the Miib- 
^\ hut thoafch the Kharewa aud Oraon are 
*»«tcct, they are ilescribed by ('olonel Dalton 
t*ery unlike one another in lans^uaze, appear* 
^manners and otistoms. — (Cp, 39.) Oraon 
Mstnents predomfnete hi the weatern parts of 
^■^HiotaNa^pur plateau aud each fiilage group 
^.i* I'j peculiar flue:. The Oraon are a very 
■^face, but well proportioned. The younj; 
^hive light graceful figures and are as 
■^ss noiikcys. Tboae letldinir in iaotaled 
Nions are jfeiierally black or dark nnd ill- 
*T irtd. Tiif!v have wide mouths, thick lips, 
l^ing rtifixillary processes, nostrils wide 
^ no marked elevauon of the nose, and low 
<^^') >itil», thonch not, in general very receding. 

Oiaon who dwelt in nixed eommanitiea 
J^more varied features and colours softer, 
■''■and pleasing when youn? and improve in 
Jfc^rince with «ivilisation. — ( Dalton^ pp. 1 8*, 
n-lQ.) The Oraon, according to Colonel 
||lKm have more of the Afrieea tjpe of Usatuie, 
f Iu9 teen woolly heads amongst them and 
■•ild Oraon linve almost an ape like phy- 
JNbj. The Juspur Oraon, accordiug to 
DiUon, aie the ugliest of the race, with 
2^ foieheade, flat aoeae and projeeting 
"^c bones, and approach the negro in phyai- 
jr>omy and in manner the Oraon are more like 
f^lii hearted N egroes (C. p. 22.) are fond of 
Heoorating rather than clothing his per- 
^. whether working or playing, alwejre eheer- 
",aDd younw Oraon boys and girfal aie in- 
"'^•^'y fond of decorating their persons with 
&ttd hxaaa ocuaBieaU Jiibuk they diacaid 



on becoming christians. Oraon youths and 
nMiideoe 'speedily acquired the eonge and the 
steps of the Mundah. The Oraon have amidl» 
ill-built, untidy huts, in which the family reside. 
But they have in each villaf<e of old standing, 
a Dum-kuria, or bachelor's hall in which all 
boya and uamaRied men of the tribe are ob- 
liged to sleep. Any absentee is fined • in the 
Dum-Kuria, also, is placed all the flags, instm- 
ments used in their dancing and other festi- 
vals, and in front of it is a clear circular space 
for the daneing ground. In some Oraon vil- 
lages, also, the unoMnied girle haie a hoaae to 
themselves with an elderly woman to look after 
them— she has always a stick in hand. The 
Oraon have no gardens or orchards belonging 
to individual houses, but they have aome fine 
treaa, eommon property wilhia the Tillage^ and 
outside^ their groves of fruit tieea form a beau- 
tiful feature of Chota Nagpur acenery. The 
Oraou have a veneration for salt ; Mundah and 
Oraon marriages aa a rule are not contracted 
imtil both brkio and bridegroom are of ma* 
turo age^ the young people often making love 
and suiting themselves. In Chota Nac^pur 
amongst the agricultural clatses. and in Siog- 
bknm amongst all elassea of Kola, girls have a 
filed priee tooMtimee up 10 40 head of eattle ; 
and girls often long remain aamaniad, even to 
be old maids. VVhen they are married, the 
bride clasps a maliwa tree, the groom a mango 
tree, and at the close of the ceremonies the 
brideamaide poor a Jar of water over the heada 
of each of the couple who then retire to ohange 
their wet clothes. The next morning the 
bridesmaid burst into the nuptial chamber and 
bring forth the bride and groom. — {^DoLion^p, 
I < 5, 179, 1 98 ) In viHi^ eatt of Banehee^ 
wholly inhabited by theOmon, the Mnndah, 
not the Oraon is the language spoken. 

Mundah and Oraon village otiicers are the 
Bhumhar, whose head is ealled Mundah ; — the 
Mahio or aaaamof . Bhandari, hia amiBlttt 1 tha. 
Pahan or prieats Qondt or me a aan g er , awl 
Kotwar or Police. 

Btutar, a large district and depeii Inncy in 
Central India surrounded by the Tiling in the 
south, Khomi Md llirf Goad OB the aaatmnl 
hiadoa to the aoftk. 

Oudba is a Kolarian tribe anmerotts in ib^ 

eastern part of Bustar and Jeypuri but acarce to 

the west of Bustar some of their most impor- 
tant words are identical with those used by the 
Kurku in the west, and by the Kol and Sou- 
thai on the eut«— (7//. P, OL Rep. p. 6. 

In SingMum, oooaaionally, in the markela, 

a young man will pounce on a girl and cany 
her off by force, his friends e0f«fing Iba ra^ 
treat. — (Dalton, p. 181.) ^ 

The K/iond, Kund, or mora properly the Kn, 
is Um Uoj(ttage ol (he people whoaio owboi^ 
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ly eillad Kbona bvi who dnigntto MmbmIvw t lbs Mlf 4mcI vkieh adwdi Mi 

Ku. Thry dwell in the coiinlry surroundiug ^' — ' " — » i. 

the Uryn in Sumbhulpur and to the south, 
tjiey inhabit the upper parts of Gondwann, 
Gum«ur and the billy ranges of Orisan and 
tiieir kocrid ritet of olTenDgehildica and young 
people in sacrilioe (tee Meriah) are generally 
known. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, 
during the past thirty yrars have been repeat- 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India rt-ooi 
Ifaoithedabed down to Ghmjam, end loulliwardi 
on the skirts and in the valleys of the rooun* 
tains as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled by 
hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst 
themselves independent nations, who have not 
y«t fell the effeets of dvilintion snd-^s with 
ths SoBthiili,'— 4be 49surkh and the Khond, oc- 
casionally rise in open rebellion against the 
British power. It whs known in 1833, that 
the Khond race were addicted to the sacrifice of 
human beings, — Meriah,«-Ui the cirth god- 
dess ; tod, ever tioes ihra, the British GovsriK 
ineoi have made continuous effects to suppress 
this rite. Since 1 857, the Kbonrt of Kiniedy 
have attain been surKing up, from time to time, 
bill the true ressons are not known, though 
those slleved are their hopes of lenewiiig the 
Mt-riah. Kond ravages occupy the eastern parts 
of the highlands b<;tween ibe Godavery and the 
Mahnnadi and are notorious for their human 
sacrifices. Those near Berbampoor average in 
hriglit 5 ft 5| in. end in weight 8 slono, with 
well developed muscles and tendons standing 
nut Inrd and firm. They are wiry and active, 
have nu iipri^^ht gait, carry their h^ads erect, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black 
eyes, not high eheeic bones* slight . projecting 
lower jaw, white and regular tMlh with oval 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and monp:o- 
lian ori'p'iii. Their ordinary food consists of 
the wild farinacous products of the bills. They 
sie sodfti, but easily ezeHod, and mora trathful 
than natives of the plains. Aninud food and 
palm wine are only used on festive occasions. 
The deities of the Khond are the same as those 
of the £. Qond. Feu and Fennoo are com- 
mrn to Khond and Oond. Dola doo was a brid^ 
groom who perished in the namage procession 
and received divine honours.— (ifr. GtmgbM^ 
^.31, Pr. Mad. Govt.) 

Soiorah, Sour ar Saur. — Tiiis term, identi- 
cal with Sairea, is applied to populations oeeu* 
pying the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 
with the Kond and Kol. The Sourah nre 
wholly within Telin^ana, and extend from the 
OodaVery to the southern frontier of the 
Khond. An insurrection in 1858, was neither 
aided nor led by Khonds, the principal actor in 
the alTair was a man named Dsnda 8ina, of 
Garbah Goomah, a village occnpied by the 
^wrah tribe, a race of savages armed with 
bowa and arrows and battle axes, who occupy 



Kimedy to Berharopore (Qai^Bi.) Ii n 
bounded on the Kast by the narrow bcli wtiicti 
separates the hill tracts from the srt, inl 
on the Wrst bj the Khond claat of CbinM 
Kimedy and Jeypore. TheSoviahsrs br* 
lieved to be prior oceupanl8) but in kbit >n^ 
l)arbarism they bear a strons? rejemblanfti to '. 
KhomK Danda Siua had sometime before breu 
apprehended by the authoriiies of Gaiyiio, ods 
obarge of daooity. Ho WHS eonvMlsd ssd ws* 
lenced, but tite sentenes vequired confirmation, 
and in th**. interim he contrived to etTcrt h » 
escape, Flyinj; to his own vdlMge, be coliec;^^ 
a large body of his claoamen, aud with 10,000 
foUowws attaehed tbt inanaRer of Psris Ei> 
medy. Seven peooa were killsd upon the spot, 
and though the manager cicapeti, the whoc 
country was immediately in a state of eici f 
ment. The Sowrali had prcviousl) been irri* 
UUd by the oiscution of two of thsv ssabet 
for nmrdering the headaiaii s rilb«f> ^ 
had openly threatsned vei^eancf for thnr 
deaths. An old devire also was emplotfed to 
stimulate them to Hction, and )i;ive addinoDal 
coherence to the movement- As is the Sos-j 
thai rebellion, an avatar dffseeiided» tiMNgh b| 
was not, as with the SofttbaU in the shape e tM 
of a cart wheel or of a piecp of paper. The!*o«r- 
rah appear to be advanc»-d beyond that powitj 
in theoloiEy, and their idol was a littli mM 
image. But in all other respoeU the device ns 
identical with that employed among 
tlial. The avatar issued commands, tfceirti" 
leader is sole interpreter of them, «n<i ike com* 
mands authorized armed resistance ts vf^ 
authority. The Sowrah oountiyis 
moat difficult in the world, a hilly tract cowMi 
with a jnnjjle as deadly to sepovs as tlieioeBl 
swamp in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

BUui or Bliuya^ a very unroerow tnbl 
dwellittg all along the borders of Bsagsl, Orad 
and part of Bebar. The Bhui of the soush oj 
India keep asses, which the Bujbwa or Bhuol 
Northern India do not keep. The Bhuys »«^ 
to beloug to west Bengal and Oriua oa (N 
one side and to Assan ob ths stkr. m 
cording to Colonel Dalton they were onoe im 
dominant race in Assam, but tlicv »«nj l»j 
have been the prior occupants of ika£»i»»^ 
they have apparently no coniiectiou 
Bhumi or Boyar. They appear tobs ths ftm 
al oeciipaeU of much of the lower coi"'^^| 
the south of the Chota Najrpur plateau, 
part of Sinnbliura and Bonai and tbebof*" 
of Orisaa. They have been partly drives fcj' ' 
portion of their eauntiy and il»ey are V*^1'T\ 
nated over by Kol, tbemsdves probably vaf^ 
south and rest by pressure from the 
west. But they are still very auioen* 
in all the districts and pfliy states 
and ate found m.Qi» ox k^a aU thi .vif 
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\U tower Mil wvntfy to the borders of Betiar, 
close vp to Gya wen; Ihity «re succeeded by the 
Ifthar as pnlnnqnin-bearert. The Bhuya are 
the palanquin bearers of Chotn N»gpur. Mnjor 
'J'ickcll describes them as originally rich in 
fltttle, md Mr. Oampbell deeme it fmrible thit 
Me bindus have chan^ced them to Ooali who 
lire a most nnnierous race in Ben^nl and 
Orissa. They are a dark oomplexioneU race wiib 
rrther high cheek bonee, bit not otherwiBe 
peculiar and approximate in appearance to the 
Un a. Those in the hills towards the Bahar 
border have a dHtker complexion. They have 
no hmj^^nage of their own, but speak Urya on 
the Viye bordert, Bengali, o» the borders of 
leiicel» eilfi Hindi further n'uth. 

Knur, according to Col. Daiton, the Kaur 
ncit to the Jushpar Oraon, are the us^liest race 
kehad seen* dark, course featured, wide mouths 
and tbiek lipa^ They are a very industrions^ 
thriviiiK people, about Korea and Udipur, in 
the ettreroe west of ihe Chota Nagrpur Agency, 
of Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They 
afe oonsiderahly adntieed m oirilitation, but 
fre very blank, \viih broad'noaes and thick lips. 
They eat fowls anddo not rererence brahmins, 
but worship Sivai They bury their dead. They 
claim to be descitndants of the Kuru who fought 
the Piindtt. — OamphtU; pp, 49, 

Skur, a tribe near Palemotir iheationed by 
Pnchauao, of wkoai littJb is kooina — C^: j». 

fiTowr, a nee on Ae east of the Qlm^ who 
extend into the borders of the Chota IVagpur 

a-cncy in Udipur atid Sar^'uj:ih. Thev are the 
<]otriinant Iribc in SarnujHh and the Sarfiujiih 
rajab is supposed to he a Oour though claim- 
ing to be a ngpvt. They are much hindoiscd. 
— <?. p, B». 

DhoonJcur or T)hankur or T>hangur in the 
Lukti territory bordering onUdipur and Sultan- 
pur, a short but muscular and able-bodied tribe 
who apeak a separate laogaage. The tribe is 
ponfined to Chota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
tli.t'icts. Th**y do not follow hindu rites and 
[hey have no temples, but set up near tlieir 
vJlUgee « stone with some mde earviogs, 
wbieh th^ worship in times of famine or 
'ickiiP?' or rnlamily. They bury but sonififimcs 
jurn their dead.~& J. F, C. p. 6 and 7. 

Gowari^ a tribe of agriculturists speaking the 
hffatimtta language dwelling in the mora elvil* 
'sed parts of the Central Provinces. They 
psemble Raj Goiid, but are luien — 0, J*. P. 
i'owi. Mep.t p. 20. 

JtieriaJk, an aboriginal tribe setfled on the 
)1ateau of Gbota Nag pur, they venerate the 
Coel river, as the Sonlhal does the Damndah 
iver. Kheriah build substantial comfortable 
lOuses. They say that their iirst settlement 
rmm ^mi, a village on the Koel ri^. Their 
■Dgvagei eaitoni BDd appcanncelB snllcieDtly 



approiimnte to those of the Iffondah as to erf* 

drnce a consanguinity.— iKt/ftm^ p, 

Campbell, p. 36. 

Bendkwt n race in the south of Chota Nsg* 
pure. 

JSrAors, a raee in the south of Chota Nap- 
pur. 

jBhuhar, or BoyartL face in the north of Chota 

Nagpur. 

The Kherria, Bendkor. Birhore and Bhohar 

are described as regularly wild inh>ihit.imts of 
the hills and jungles who linve no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to pinrp, l)nrning 
down the jungles, sowing in the asties, and 
after the harvest, moWng el«ewhera.-»(7. p. 80. 

Bkmni, means man of the soil, but Bui alio 
is earth or soH. T!ie Rhumr are numeroos* 
They form the majority of the population 
in all the estates of the Manbhum district to 
'the- aottth of the Kassai rirer. A% they ap- 
proach the confities of Chota Nagpur they ap- 
pear to be called indifferently, Mundah or 
Dhumij, and they intermarry. More to the 
east,, the Bhomij hare greatly assimilated to 
the Bengali, many have acquired estates and in» 
fluence as 8irdnr Ghatwali, the hereditary guar- 
dians of the passes. They tenaciously cling 
to their national songs and dances. Bhurog 
lira to be Ibnnd in BfOhurbunj and Keonjur, 
'and it ia this brand) of the Hundah race whioh 
has spread farthest in ar» eastern direction. 
The 2>^oo«»of the lowerpart of Singhbhum and 
Uanbhnm ara tolerabljroiviliied. All Ihe viM 
tribes of Central I adia worship relatives im- 
mediately after death. }?hunjia, Rliumij, and 
Kol tribes or clans practice the certmony 
whereby the soul of a man ju8t deceased is 
attraeted or eoi^vrad into aone tangible thing 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
fourth be worshipped' as a household spirit. 
Traces' of* this superstitbn«may be founa aU 
the world' orer. It is pnetioed by bindus. 
Herodotus and Homer show its antiquity- Cap- 
tain Burton mentions it in Africa. — ( Cent. Jhd. 
Prov. Com. Rep. pp, 5, d» JJallon, pp. H7, 
rsft OampMi, p. 38.) ' " 

i/o/e.— The Rajmahal JllUs form a kind of 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the hill 
country of Central In<iia dividing Bensial from 
Behar. They aro to'lhe east of the Oraon, but 
ara eotljrely different fram their neighbours the 
Sonthal. K>«jmahal{ people are known as Male. 
They are better looking than the Sonthal. 
The skin is dark, face bread, eye small, and 
lips thieke^than those of the men of the plains. 
' Tlieir language abounds in terms common td 
the Tamul and Telugu, and contains so many 
Dra vidian roots of primary importance, though 
it also contains a large admixture of roots and 
forma belonging to the Kol dialects, that Dr* 
Caldwell oonsiden it had originally belonged to 
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.the Dravidian family of langunges. It is spoken 
by tite Male, or inhabitants of tlie hills. Tlie 
brief vocabulary of the words of the tribe in- 
habiting the Knjinahal liills iu Centml India, as 
contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic Kesenrch^'S 
and Mr. Hodgson's more comph'te collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to b«i in the main 
J)ravi<lian. Test words show an identity of 
lan^uat^e amon^ the Hajmahali on the east : 
and the Maria in the remote jungles down to 
the Godavery and the Gond who live along 
tlie Salpura as far west as Nimar and Maliva. 
It is akin to that of the Oraon. Latham says 
Bedo is one of tbeir Kods, and is the aame as 
the Batho of the Boda, the Potlang of the 
Kuki and Buddha^ and their priesthood like 
that of the Bodo consists of Devian and 
Dewasi.'* 

It was the Male race, amonjrst whom Mr. 
Cleveland so successfully laboured to impart to 
them settled habits. They have lieen success- 
fully reclaimed, are quiet culiivators and form- 
ed tbe bulk of the corps known as the Bliagul|mr 
hill ranges. Ghatwall estates are particularly 
DUtnerous in the Bbat^ulpur and Bherbli'um dii- 
tricts adjoining tbe Hajmahal hills on either side. 
Tlie estates pay no revenue, but are held oo the 
condition of guarding the passes a^tainst hill 
robbers, murderers and eattle-hfiers. — {Latham. 
Campbell, p. 25 to a3 ) 

The Goud dialect, says Mr. Lopan, h Dra- 
vidian, hardly at nil affecte<l by Gangetic. The 
Khond, if not identical, probably agrees with 
it more timn with Kol, and the basis of the 
latter is Dravidian. The Uraon asd the Male 
or Rajmahali dialects are still closer to the 
Gond and south DravidiHE than tbe proper 
Xol. 

For the Male or RajmahaU> the nost east- 
ern dialect, and those which it mii^ht have 
been supposed, were longest in contact uiih 
the east Gangetic, we have vocabularies by 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127) and by Mr. 
Hurder (in Mr. Hodgson's series, J. A. S. 
XVill, 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel 
Ousely (Hodgson's series) has so much resem- 
blance to the Male that it may safely be set 
down as a dialect of the same language. It 
frequently agrees with the Male where it differs 
from the co-dialects, with which it is now in 
contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be con* 
sidered as confirming the tradition of the Uraon 
that their original country was Rotas and parts 
of Rewa, or the bills along the northern bank 
of tbe Sone (to tbe southward of Benares) 
According to the tradition, they were driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hiudus into their native land, and ultimately 
settled in Chota Nazpur, the cwintry of the K.0I 
tribo of Munda or Hn. At a latter period Hin- 
dus pushed into this territory, reduced the more 
^civiliicd Uraon to slavery, drove the^ wilder 
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Kol into revolt, and eventnally forced tbenH 
migrate to the southward and ea&twani into ike 
land of the Bhuians. The more norllinij i{ 
the eastern emigrants passed out inloibelof 
rountry, and mixint; with the Bliumij acd 
Uliuian natives, formed the class calleit T»!niiiiji. 
Tlie more southerly moved into Singbhum, &ud 
Kolehan, living at peace with the lihuias pre- 
occupants until the intrusion of Uiadatdon 
Marwar, who first leagued with the iiliuuia 
ai;ain»t the Kol and tb<-n with the Kols^ainU 
the Bhuian, and finally appropriated bin^bbun 
leaving Kolehan or H»desam to the Kol or Ho, 
as this southern tribe call themseltts {Ticitll^ 
J. A. S. 1849, pp. 69^-7.) RemnanUoflb^ 
Kol are still found to tbe northward oeara 
Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be alsc 
spread to the northward towards liajmsy, 
One tribe^ the Sontbal, is found iu CboUiVV 
pur and in the skirts and vallies of ibeB^jsia- 
hal hills. It is enumerated by Mr- Stiriiiu in 
his list of theKol tribes of Cuttack,^<i according 
to Captain W. S. Sherwill its rojiuei»(row 
Cuttaek through Chota Nagpur to Kewa, iliui 
embracing the territory of both divi&iuu« ol \^ 
eastern Yindhyan. 

The Male and Uraon l.»nguage« are nwifll] 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable ihhi alilcu^l 
the Male are now confined to tbe N. K- t^, 
treniiiy of ihe Vindhya, where the Gatmtl 
washes and btrnds roun'i the chain, aod an 
separated fr'^m the south Dravidian^ nationi bj 
the Kol race, kheir language is moreDnfi<M 
lliari the Kol itself. The pronouns as^nunie- 
rals, for instance, are Dravidian, while tkoKof 
the Kol are Gnnjtetic, Himalayan and I'lui In- 
dian. The explanation is pr..bablv lobefowJ 
in the eircumstanee of the Uraon ami Mxlebr 
ing,^ originally, formed nn uninterrupfid cm 
tinuation of tbe Gond tribes and dialect; li>a 
extended from the Godavery to the N- K. « 
treniiiy of the Vindhya. The Kol, ag»in, mm 
have formerly had a greater extensio«i fiibfr a 
the north, breaking through the Mai**. Gontiia 
band, into the Gangetic valley, or on tbe south 1 
the seaboard of Cuttaek and the lower Tjdlcy< 
the Ganges, where they would be exposed U) tk 
influence of maritime visitors and settlers, 11 
tra Indian and Gangetic- But as both the ki 
and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra Indi< 
more than Dravidian, and the oecapalioa ofrtj 
Eastern Vindhya and the hills on the oppo« 
side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra lodisirf : 
plies that the valley itself was at one 
ses!>ed by the same race, the simplest 
is that the Kol were an exlenaion of the 
ultra Indo-Dravidian population of the 
Ganges and the highlands on itseastern 
The peculiarities of Kol, 
with the S. Dravidian, and tl' 
or purer north Dravidian 
glosaariul — Journal 0/ 
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BminulM, — as known to Borope, k a 
term Applied to British India "enerally. To 
iIk- people of British India, however. »n<i to 
£ur(^ait9 in India the name is restricteci to 
litt pirtof ladit, wUeh Km bti*aeii ihn Hina* 
liTSinii the Vindhya mountains. But, in eon- 
litlrrinj; the eihnologieiil relations of India, 
liif conitries from the Indus and wpst of the 
five mm of the Punjab, aoath easterly to the 
Milbcftha GauKes haw beea ao oflaa ia the 
oenpttaa of ao many different laoea, whose 
fw^nts are now found in larger or smaller 
!«i;ered porliona throughout the region iiidi- 
aied, thai it will be well to notice the oecu- 
fwit of Ontml Imlia, Hnj|iutanah, Bengal, 
Oadb^theN.W. Ftoritiaas, and tliaPkiajiiii 
tt inliabitanta tA Hladaataiii aBDUtiag to 
136 millions of people. 

Bfni}al\i a polilica] division nf British In- 
&, comprisiny; Beniial proper, Behar, Oriasa 
heludii^ the tributary Mahals, Assam, Chota 
HigpoK, and the native atatet of Hill Tippe- 
nhjndCooch Behar. It extends from the 
Meridian 82" to 97° E. L. and lies within the 
Hl'-ls of 19« 40* and 28^ KKN. Lat. On 
li^e N. West is the Native state of llewaU ifl 
IiMlfa« aho tin 4iatriet8 of Hirzapore, 
Bbzipnr, and Goroekpw belODgtug to the 
Korth Waat frovinaea. 

From the ChumparHR district aa fai caal aa 

tliefihootan Dooars, the Himalaya range^ run* 
ung tbrouKh the iudepeudant states of Nepal, 
win^ Tibet and Bhutan, form the northern 
^dary. Furthaff caat^ along the novthrrn 
^'^iiliei bonndnry of Assam lies a tract iiiliabit- 
t> by \\vt Akha, CtaflH, Miri, Mishmi and other 
*ikl tribes : along the eastern frontier lies a 
^(1 of the independant province of Burmah ; 
klo« that ia tlie Muniiipere 8Ute : atitl lower 
ve various hill tribt-s, the Niga, Looahai, 
Khven, IVfikir, and at the extreme snuth east 
tt British BurinHb. On the south of Oliitta^^onf;, 
Mich is the south eastKia district of the pro- 
'ince,iathe Akyab dialrtet of Anfain» Belwaen 
Cliitiagoiig and Orissa is the Bay of Beofral. 

the South West of Orissa, is Ganjam in tho 
kiadras Presidency ; ob the west, are the Tribu- 
Ay ilalial estatea, and also the Sumbulpare aad 
Uvpaap diatiiela of Ua C(Mitnl.£miMaai. 

the popilttloii k aoppoaoA lo ba iiaar 

|0,0fKI,OOO. About two-thirda ofttia pepttla- 
'^^ profasa hinduiaBd, iu its varions^ aecta, and 

'iout one third are mahomedans, with a small 
tumher o( cbriktiana, and indutiveof the hdl 
litmaa ita S< W. Weat, Northern aud K. Saai- 
IB bfoders. Many of the Hifi^r eatto hkdMa 

IK recognized as former immigrants, but the 
f'iin of the vast bulk of thd mahomedans is 
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the Madhya-deaa, of the ancient Aryant, the 

middle fesion or ArvavarU, the Arya country. 
In a 8>oknm in the Sanscrit wf)rk, the Amara- 
ko«h», the aucieal boundaries of it are tliua 
defined 

f^AriavarlalM pmia bhuni bi. 
Mad'hiam Vindhya Himava yobo^ 

{, e. the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between th«; Vindliya aud Himalaya," in thia 
WftV inilicatinii boih the ruling race an<l the 
lioinidHrie» of the country hr.ld by them, at the 
lime that Amara Sinha wrote tbt Amaiakoaba. 
Th» firat known dynaaty waa the Bharata, 8<^ 
callsed from the fitst king Bharata, and the Inst 
of tlic dynasty was Samvarama, who was driven 
wo^twnrd by the Panchalaof Canouj B. C. 589. 
The Bharata kingdom seems to have been eata« 
Uliaborf balwaeii C. Koa toB. 0. 8,100. 
Centra) India is a tableland of unequal avHaeel 
fr-tm 1 ,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, hounded 
bv the AravHlli mountains on the west, and Ihoae 
of the YiudUya oa tlie south, supported on the 
eaai by » lower nmga in Bundele«Bd, and alop* 
ins; irradlMlly on tbe nonb i-aat into the basin of 
the Gangps. It is a (liversified but fertile tract. 
The P(Uar, or plateau of Central India, is 
distinct from the Viudhya to the south and 
the AnmdK to tbe weat, and tCa underlying roek 
ia trap. AravalU menns the refuge of strength, 
and these hiiis have aforded protection to the 
most snnent sovereign race in the cast orwfst 
^the ancient stock of the Saryavansa, the He- 
lind»of India, or ehiUion of tbeaun» tbe priueea 
of Mewar, who, when pressed, were wont lo re- 
tire to its faatoesaes, only to issue ngnin tvhen 
occasion offerejL The Aravnlli hills are con- 
neeted by lower riHigds with the western ex- 
tremity of tbe. Tindhya mouaiaina otitbe boidera 
of OuMNl, and atiatch northwards to a consider- 
able distance : beyond AJinir, in tbe direction of 
Delhi forming the division between the desert 
on tlie west aud the central tablehind. It would 
be Aore •ifieel lo aagr tba kaal el tbe. desert^ 
far tbe.aoatb eaateni'porliaa, indudion Jodpniv 
is a fertile country. Amarkantak, a iireat pla4 
te«u^ forms th«* watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, 
Tons, Johilla, and N«^rbudUB. The rivers, though 
large and fidl of water even half way fron tbiif 
moutba, are my ineiiolar in tba alopaa of tlidr 
beds, and are diaturbed by frequent rapids, so 
that, owini> to these impediments, incrt asetl still 

further hy the loek^ Qharacier of the aver i>eda- 
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most part to the lower portions of their course 
Many parts of Central India nve covered with 
dense jungle.— (.4 nn. /iiti. ylt/., V. XI p. 349.) 

The Central IiuiiM, of the Bsilish Indian iio- 
vemment, bowmrer, is a poUtietl dif ition, onder 
tlie care of « polltienl axent; It baa as area of 
8;i,60O secure miles, with- a population of 
7,670.O0U and a revenue of2,Gl2,600. in 
this political division, there are 71 feudatory 
er mediated ebieft, of irhom 4 are Mahratta, 
7 are mahomedmis, 1 7 are Bundela, 33 are 
Ritjpont, six are brahmnn, and 4 belone to 
«tlier races. Of thfse, six are feudatory states, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhtir, Dewas and 
Jowrah, but the 71 states are as noder : 

'Tndore Itnideneg^ Indore, Dewas, B&gli% 

OKalvrr Agency, Gwalior. 

• Bh»pal Ageiicj^ lihopal, Rajgurb* Nuf- 
SMtgurh. Kilchipom, K<K>rwai Muksoodingnrb ;• 
Mahomed^urh, Kasoda, Patbane ; Larawttt 

Gwalior districts, Seronje. 

Bheel Agency^ l>har, Jbnbona, A.li Rajpore 
Jobut ; Mutwarh j. Indore, and Gwalior district 
]lritSsb'P«rgunnab of Mundpon and State of 
BnrvaBi* 

fFe$tem Mahva Agtmif, iowB^ Batlatn, 
Goohah and Sillana. 

Bundl/^nnd jfyeney, SohnwaK J-i^nee, Ajey- 
gurh, liaonee, Beronda, Bijawar ; Chirkary, 
Chutterpore, Diittia, Kotee, Myhere, Nagode ; 
Ooreha, Paoaa Bewah, and SuafitbQr. OT the 
prindpat states Gwalior, Indore^Bhopal, Dhar, 
Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and Jowra are 
nnder mahomedan rulers and the rest Mahratta. 
The petty stales hold under- the imdiediate 
fenatantee of the Britteh GovennqiBnt^ bet bare 
feadal relations with one or nthcB of the 
birijer states, and occasionally with more than 
one. — {Troadfg, Engagtynents, and Huunudi^ 
Tol. IV. pp. 195, 1U6 & 197.> 

At the close of the Ffndaiee war^ the dis- 
friets in Central India and M«lwa were left in 
a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs had 
p«roelled out amongst themselves the posses- 
sions of the Kajpui chiefs and the smaller states 
were all subject to Stadia, Holkar or the Poar, 
and sometimes to all three. Msd^f of the small- 
er chiefs had been driven from their posses- 
sions, and had 90ii<;ht refuse in the jun^rles and 
moQOtains where t-bey robbed or levied " tan- 
khab"* or blaeWmatt from the lai^ger states. 
These robber chiefs were tsmrtty-Cour ill BUM- 
berin Sir J. Malcolm's ti<ne. 

Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
71 states, supervised by the Central Indian 
Agency, the bead qnartem is- Indors, but has 
three grand divisions. The North East divi- 
aikm eomprises the native statss of Bundel- 
cund and Rewah. The Northern division con- 
sbU of the Northern and Central districts of 



comprises the tab1e>land known in modtrn liars 
as Malwa, though f»r within the ancient limiu 
of the province of iU<u name, and the submoa- 
iane territory betwean it and tlie Ncrba<ld«,3i 
also a eonridevaMe trsot south of that fhw, o^j 
tending to the Kandesh frontier. The first, or NJ 
Khsi division rxteiuling frorn the Ucn^sl Hresi* 
dsiicy in the east to the Gwnlior Siat« in the 
west, includes Kewah and other states ao'i 
petty chiefsbips. Its-am isabout tl,40i»sQBiid 
■ailss ; its population about 8J7<),000 soabj 
and its public revenues agsrejjHte about Raitees 
&3,5S,0(JU. The. 2nd or Northern division n- 
tends from Bundelcund and the Snugor liutnct, 
and has an area of about 19,509 sqamnil^^ 
its population is about 1,180.000 ioul«, nml its 
public revenue about Rupees $7,65,000. T6e 
3rd or 6outh West division goes on, we^'varrt, 
to the Bombay Presideticy, and cont&uis lUe k* 
nainder of Gwalior, Holkar's suta, Bkofni, 
Dhar and Dewas snd other small stsm. Tksi 
area of this division is about 41,70« tqisre 
railes,,its population about 3,:5?.0,0('U $oul« .vd 
iia public revenues about Hs. I,30,00,0ii0. 
The States and petty chiefships in Cratnl lodii, 
fcurm a political and are in.a natsisli dmasd 
of Britbh India, and included in an am of 
83,600 square miles nnrl « population d 
Z,G70,000. This territor^is divided ikui, \^ 
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with a total revenue of Kupres 2,(il,2JJ,U'JU. 

^/a?.— The desolate wilds and jungle* oi 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of tU 
country which eileod from them la thsVu^.^ 
hills, are ooenpied by Bhil tribes, wbo ablnx 
field labour ox manual labour of any h^- 

Maiwa-, jlgricnliural. — Adjoining this, »rt 
tticiiehly cuiiivnted plains- of Malwa with ocfi- 
sional intervening- tracts of hill and jsa^ 
fro««he MjbeeoatbaiieattoBbite «<l^ 
east, • etfsl<4i of nearly 200'Biiet, sad 
the crest of the line oLtha. Vindhya to Mqd ^ 
sore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 1^ 
120 miles, and oocupicd bj^a Uiifij ajncav 
rsl people. 

//% fmcf .—-This is sueoscded byllH* 
billy and jungly trael- of Oenutwarra, *^ 
and Keechiwarra, with a scanty popul-'li'"' 

(7«*a^ior.— Northwards, toward. 
country becomes more open, exc«*Dt on 
border tracU of K«lah of BuadcM » « 
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wme to tlic carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior 
stretching for a dUUuce of 14U miiea between 
th« Cbnmbul, P»1iooj and Sind riven. 

BmuUkund : Bwidda.—k vast porlion of 
Buodetcund is hilly and unproductive, rormin-r 
the northern .alopa of tho (able laud of the 
Vindhya. 

JSmmAs A^^.-^TlMplatnai>7Kmii an 

fertile ; but tbd vallaj of the Sone to the south 

of the Kyroore range is tlesolale. The prople 
>re indoleHt and untrustworthy : though widely 
dilferent in other respects, there ia one cbataCtfs^ 
IHlw ecHnanon to the Baghel of Bewah, the 
BmiMt of Bundelcuiul and the rajput of 
Gwalior and MaUva, a dislike to litbour or 
lervtce away frofn tiieir homes, they geneiaUy 
Im the tUiinfc of the aoil to the inferior and 
serTile cIa*8P8, and are restarded as the heads of 
ihe local ^ncii^ty. Many of the Kajputa in the 
states of CeiilrHl India, give thetriselves up to 
sloth and the immoderate use of opium Malwa 
lad Qwalior are grext ceniiea of Trade. In 
llalwa, the towns nf Indevft Bbopid. Oo]eiii| 
Mundipore, Eutlam. l)hnr, Jowra, Aui(ur, Ncc- 
ciuch, Shot^awulpoor aud BUiisa are the priu" 
* ipal nartt. 

Indole ia the eapital of the nalieriljali fiol* 

kar. 

Gwakor iatbe capital of the mahari^ah Sia- 
(iiah. 

RajfiiUantik iljr«n«iy.«^Biypiitennh atretehea 

'from 23« 15' to 30 N. L. and from 69^ 30' 

to 78'' If)' K. L. contHiriing an area of 1 2.1, 000 
Mj. ro., wfith H population esliinated at ten 
mdltooa and includea eighteen principal iticBk viz. 

15. Rajpoot, 



Oo- 



Meywar or 
dejpore. 
Trypore. 

Ma rarer oiJoUh- 
pore. 
Booitdee* 



Bbortpoiih 



9irohi. 
Doongor^ 
poor. 

IBanswarah. 
J'ertabiiurh* 
Jhallawar. 



British 



Kikaneer. 
Kotah. 

Kerowlee. 
Kiiheiif^lmr. 
Jeysulmecr. 
Ufwur. 

2. JaL 

I BhoUpoie. 

Makomedun* 

Tonk, 

£2nclosed In these are two purely 
iHalvicts, Ajniir and Mhairwara. 

Rajputs. — The trrritory known as Rajnstlia- 
nn and Rajpiitnna, spreaHs throu<;h the Indus 
desrrts and lo 8md westwani, and southwanla 
to Cutch aud Guaerat, and takeaits name from 
Ube Bi^put iiioea ruling in it. But there are 
innuroernble sub-divisions of them in Malwaand 
»\tendinsj from liahar and Benares through 
:ii6 N. West Provinces of India up to the 
Ponjab. The Kajputa daim to have sprung 
rrom the ancient solar and lunar dynaatiM 
iMci form thenibtlvrs into the Suryavniisa 

iB4 the iJttint w. Ciuuidi«iiiiM ^ib«iy aud 



there t« a ritce styled Agni Kula from 
haviui! 8pruD){ Irom a sacred lire (iguis) which 
Agaatya Kindled on Mount Aboow The three 
Solar racfs are the Gehlote, Rahtoreand Kach- 
waliH : Tlie fmir Ai!;ni Kula races are the Pra- 
Diara with 35 Sakha; the Pnrihara with 12 sub* 
divisions { the Chalukya aud Chauhan, with 24 
brancbee. Of the Prenara, the lion are beat 
known, and of the Chauban, the Hara, who give 
their name to Haraoti, and have the two rajaha 
of Kota and Bundi. The single lunar rHce, or 
that of the Itadn or Jadu, sprung through 
Kriahna, has eitsht branches, of wliom the 
Jli.ireja witli their Mja of Cut eh and tire Bhatti 
w iiii ilieir rajrth of Jiiiwlmer are best known. 

The Vutfra of tlie Jummoo llilis claim to bo 
rajput and there an rajputa in the jCangra and 
Simla hilla. 

Ri^pnta rule in Rajputanah) where tbejr are a 

numerous and flominHnt aristocrfloy, orj^anisetl 
on the feudal priiiciplt;9 necessary to domination, 
though the greater part of R^^jputatuih isethuo* 
logically mere Jet tbaa BigpuU Rf^Jpntanah 
lies in iho eentm of a eireuit all round the 
ediic of the more compact mass of the Jat 



people, — from tlie Salt Kaiige, through the nor- 
thern Pui^jab and adjoining hilla, to Rohileund^ 
Oudh and the t^'entre Doab : thence by Bundle- 
cund through Sindiaii's territory, Malwa, 
Mewar, Guterat and Kattywar into Lowt-r 
Siud. They are n»t fuund in any numbers to 
the north of the Salt Bange nor are they in 
any of the hill country west of the Jheluni. A 
larK*^ proportion of the Rajputs scaltt-rt-d about 
the hleslerii Puigab, Cis Sutlcj territory, and 
Dehli districta aie now nahomedan*) aa are 
oeeaaioaal Rajpui yitU^ all ever Hindnstaa 
and a good many Rajput rajaa, their conversiou 
having been ii.flur-nced by the Moghul fuiperors. 
But east of Dehli, conversion is quite the excep- 
tion. But a amail Rajpui tribe, Galled Jan-jua« 
now, roahoraedans is found about the Salt Range, 
In theN, E. Punjab near the h'lls, ihe Hajput 
population is more numerous, and hiudu Kajpule 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and Kan* 
gra dietriflta o^ the Hinali^ The Kangra and 
Jnmnoo rajahA and their claoa claim to be of 
very pure blood, and they are fine handsome 
men, the ivatiara Ujgputs in particular, lluy wear 
many jewele and are very fiiir. The wOBMn of 
the hills are in deserved repute and mnob aought 
after in the plains. The Jummoo men, called 
Dogra Ui^puts, are less hnndsomt: than those of 
Kangra, but more robust aud brave, quiet, stauch, 
at^ady and reliable, without diaegreeable bindu- 
st4ini aire. The Bajput population of these hilla 
must be very considerable- East of tht; Sutlej, 
in the SiuiJa hillp, many of the rajas and their 
foUoweia are rajputa. 

In the valley of the Oangea, the body of the 
Uajput j)Opulalion lies next to the Jat race to the 
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Ottdh, and still further East the wnltty h 8har> 
-ed with a brahman popttlation. In lower Ho> 
hilcund, where they are called Thaknr, rajpvt 
miniBiiiBiliei wn etroniif nod mmefoiUy olto 
nnmerotts in western Ondh, bot they IniTe nerer 
Inrfiely entered the British sepoy army. In the 
Central Doab, in the distritts of Mynpuri, 
l^nttehgar and Etawah^ rajputs nre numerous, 
•od iBtny served In the British netiTo arniy> 
bit IfineternOttdb, eipeobUy moot of the broad 
tract between the Oog^ and the Ganges, is the 
home of the great rajput populittton which 
supplied so Inrj^e a portion of the Bengal native 
army. At home, these rnjputs are a purely 
ogrienltorai population. Baiawara, the eountry 
of the Bait tajputs lies almoat parallel to the 
Brahman country of the Lower Doab, and fur- 
nished many sepoys. 

To the east of Oudh, rajputs are pretty numtt- 
008 in Aiimghur and Ghnsipur. 
• In the GkiRxetie valley, the Bajputa spread 
4>ver a broad region into a large population, and 
arc essentially the cultivators of that valley. Phy- 
sically, the rojput and brahman of that region 
are not ditferent. The mo<iern rejput is quite as 
atriot 0 hindo and more prejudioid than many 
brabmana, and upon the whole, waa tbe worst 
class in the rebellion of 1857-58. 

The Rajput in general is illiterate, and they 
confine themselves to arms and agriculture, they 
also keep cattle. They every where speak 
dialeota oif the ordinary Hindi. They are not 
supposed, by Mr. Oampbell, to be the old 
Kshatrya race, noticed in the early brahminical 
books, as existing many hundred years before 
tbe christian era, though they have taken the 
fdaee aatigned to tbe Ksbatr>a. Bijmt, ton 
of a Raja, is not a term used by all Hiijputs. In 
some parts of their country, they call them- 
selves Thakur, which means chief or noble. 
They are, however, frequemly distioguisheit by 
the name of their tribe aa Ohouhon, Rahtor. 
Their practice is not to marry into their own 
but into another clan, and thia baa aaaimtlated 
the tribes to each other. 

The Baghel, also Waghel is a Rajput tribe 
in Bewah. 

' Europeans have become acquainted with 

them as solditrs, but in their own villnjres, on 
the plains of the (i injjes, they are simple agri- 
culturalists of a consiiiution very like that of 
tile Jale, only leso pore and eomplele* 

Bajputa are fallini; in the world. The armies 
they have furnished has exhausted the material ; 
infanticide has diminish their numbers : and 
their wives, shut up like those of mahoroedans, 
give no aid in agriculture. Over great tracta, 
tte njpnk are a feeble minority. In some parts, 
however, tbe agricultural Rajput villages are 
strong and numerous, every Uajput is free and 
equal* the land is divided amongst them and 
m nniMiiine ii- Hdniaietered on demooMllo 



principles: wherever this is thecastf, tbekimtt' 
tnlions resemble those of the Jat race. 

They do not greatly revere brabmina^ bat 
the R}ijput unlike the Jat bai tdopM MIy aU 
the ceremonies and anpeialitfontot biBdu cast«^ 
are vmy imitieular about easte marks, and cook 
once a day with great fuss and every man for 
himself. Their daughters are married to mea 
of tho best tribes and their wMo«a M nafr 
permitted to ro-manyt and U ie .point ef 
honour as to their mughter's maiil^gHi tkm 
led to the practice of infanticide- 

The north eastern Punjab and Cia Sotlej 
districts seem to have first beeo n Biwbman, 
then a Kajpnt oountiy and anbee q wnntiy ad- 
vanced upon by the Jut^ Ilia not dmtffrhether 
the Bhatti of Rhattiana, were Otigionll|y Bqjpoto 
or really are Yuti or Jat. 

But from Bhattiana northwards, Kajpul 
villagea are acattered about in i iii i rfi ii' 
aUe numbera amongst the Jat and there uv 
traces of more extensive Rajpnt posscssiot!^. 
The Rajputf seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But, in the extreme nortii of ilie 
Bareeand adjoining Doabaof the tagnKtlMiW 
ia atiU a strip immediately under (he hills whish 
may be classed with the adjoinifc: hill countryaa| 
still mainly Rajput. Kveu in Rajputanah pro-: 
per though it has Rajputs fur tbe dominant 
race, the population ia much more JtA flaw 
Rajput, the Jat extending continaooaly fiem. 
the Indus to the Ganges. The grrat seal of 
Rajput population and ancient powf-r and ^st^ 
was on the Ganijes : since vanquished Ikeiw 
by the mahomedans, the principal Rsfpot. 
familieahave retiiad into the comparaliv^ 
unfruitful country to which they give IHrit 
name, but where, nevertheless, t4ie J«t forra^ 
the most numerous part of the populati on. 
Before the RajpuU were driven back fnm^ 
Ajoodea and tbe Oangea, northern Rigpntnia|| 
was partitioned into small Jat republics. The 
more open parts of Rajpntarah arc sbar^^d 
amongst the Meena, the remains of the Bra^ 
man population, the Jat and the doniimiil 
Rajput, but tbe Jat ipoaaeaa (be laigert ahaaai 
in the cultivation. The aoutherii and more hilly 
parts of Rajputanah is mueh occupied by ire 
Meena, the Mhair and BhiUnd the proviiMse^ 
of Malwa is occupied by Rajput, Kuttba * 
Jat. Rajputa and Jata oeenpy the pUins 
of the Salt Raniea, and seem later imrriei 
than the Brahmans.— (OIiw«»WA «»• 01 toM.} 
Briefly, the Rajput race now occupy fromtha' 
north and west of the Punjab, south 0 " ^ 
to Behar and Benares, and southwardly 
tbe left bank of , the Indue to Malwa, ' 
and Cutch and give to their sooth 
holdings tlie name of Rajasthana or 
putnna. They are no doubt of Ary a ■ <M 
and are part of a later movement 
braBAh wbo «wdtw» bf Ihi 
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•od «p to Um litest dates have shown them- 
Klves a brave people, delightiag ia war aiid in 
bloodshed. 

The Ibree Solar Vyruuliee are 

1, OreUlotoorOeUolewith M itklMor 
bnaBhes, of which tlie Sisodea is ikt moel 
distinguished. Iho tm oC Udayipur ie • 
Grahilote. 

t. JEUhtore, said to be deeeended from 
Hama by Kusa, bis second son. It has 24 
bmnchoi, and the raja of Jodbpar Off Mtf war 
beioop to ilii> tribe. 

3. Kachhwsha, also sprung from Kusa. The 
ngih of Jeypore It of tbie tilbo. It bat IS 
koiri or booaoi. 

Tbo Ltmmr Dynoaty is sprung from ibe 
moon. Soma, or Chandra, through YaHu or 
J&du, and is called Yadu or Jadu. It luis ei^ht 
bruches, of whieb ibe Jbareja and Bbatli in 
CiMli and Jeyaolaittff ana tibe nmtk povarfal. 

Tto ipisMi ban four tiibaa and S7 
biaiMhei^ fill 

I. PfiBMia SS bfanebes. I 3 Chalukya 16 
i. Paribara IS „ \ 4. Cboahon 24 „ 

la the 36 royal tribes are otheia ibo origlD 

of which is not known, such as 



Chaura or Cba* 


Sarwaya or 


Bir^ojsr. 


wara. 


Sari. 


Sengar. 


Tib orTabbak. 


Aspa* 


SIkharMl. 


Jit or Jat of tbe 


Jetwa. 


Bais. 


Ptnjab, Jumna 


Kamari. 


Dahia. 


and Ganges. 


Dabt. 


Johya. 


Hun. 


Gor. 


Mohil. 


Kam. 


Doda. 


Kikumba. 


Batu. 


Garhwal. 


Hsjpatt. 

DHoirya. 


JhsJamakwaliaiia. 


Chandela. 


GohU. 


Bundela. 


Dabiroa.— 



Tbe Biypats in the south and west of Malwa 
aad in Mowar are ealled Bangari, a oame the 
dfRfStton of which ia obscure. 

Alnoost all hind us who have taken to sol- 
Jiering, Mahrattas, aborigines and Juts claim a 
Ujjput origin, a recoguition of tbe superior 
Mtial qoaliiSea of tbe rsjput rue. 

JBiiipata of lha K, WattembiUa aio eittoo- 
Ofjaally a mMk purer aad iMt lace than those 
n the plains, but even they sassrt that tWr 
Acestors esme from Ayodia or Oudh. 

Agnictda RaJpuU. — The four Agnikola or 
Irebom tribes, tbe Choban, Solonki, Powar or 
hmut, aod the Ftaiibaf, aio noir mdaU foaad 
n Ibo tiaetf^Vjab to Bewah near Beoana* 
.Im mmamed progenitors of these races seem 
0 bafo bean invaders who sided with the 
mbnfna to thdr waHbias, partly wftb tbe old 
Chetri, partly with increaaiBg i&ismatiea, und 
artly with Oreeco-Baotrians, and whose war- 
ko oMRt aawilk aa tioify aid andc aobie- 



quent confondty, got them enrolled as " Are- 
born," in contra-distinotioB to tbe solar and 
lunHf families. The Agnikula are now mainly 
found in the tract of country extending from 
Oqjeiii to Bovab aaar Baaaiaa, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted tO be tba plaoe ofMieir mira- 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramfljeet, the 
champion of brabminism, according to common 
aoeooato waa a Vcrnw, 

, The Chakuman or Chokan has been the 
■oat valiant of tba lgniknfa^ and not of. tbeai 

only, but of the whole Rajpoot r/tce. lie 
branches (sak'ha) have maintained all tlic. vigour 
of tbe erigioal aiem ; and tbe ilara, the Khee- 
che«, tba Deora, the Sonigom and others of 
the tiroBty4bor, have their names immortalized 
in the song of tbe bard. The derivation of 
Choban is coeval with his fabulous birth from 
tbe four-handed warrior OkatooT'iooja, Cha- 
ioar^baka Tmm^ Tba Choban traos tbairde- 
scent from Pritbi ttj. They are found all over 
the N. W. Provinces, also in Malwa snd Bajat- 
than, in C«ntr«l India, in iUjor, Pratapoiri 
Chakamagar and Mauehana.of vhiob liut the 
raja of Mainpuri is tbe head» and ia ona of fba 
highest of the Choban clan. 

2'he Purihara or Pritihara, is scattered ovsi 
Riijastban, but do not seem to have Hny iu- 
depeitdent chieftainship there. At the oonilu- 
aneaof tba Oobari, tba Bind, and tba Obninbnl, 
tbeio ia a eolony itf tbis race, which haa given 
its name to a commune of twenty four villages, 
besides hamleta, situated amidit the ravines of 
these streams. ICundawar (elaasically Mundo« 
dri) was the capital of tbe Pwibara and waa 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sw^y 
of this tribe prior to tbe invasion and settle- 
ment of the Kahtore elan. Tbe Furihara is 
the least of tba Agnikvla. Tbeynatar aetada 
conspicuous part in the history of Rajssthan. 
—{frila, Olo*t. Tod. i, p. 106. HUtm^ 
of the SiAkSt Capt. Citnnin^luim, p. 19.) 

Quzerat rajpult. — Several tribes of Rajpoots 
and Kat'hi are found in tbe peninsula of Quse- 
rat or Kattiwar, witbin tba 66tb and Ttnd 
degrees of esst longitude, and the 20th and 
S3rd of north latitude. The inhabilanta of tba 
proviooa may be cLissod under the foUowiqg 
heads 

a. Bajpoot, amongst whom there are sevotal 
tribasL ataadbtt in nonaff and vaaltb tbnt: 1. 
Jba^jab ; S. Jlallih7a. Ooil» and 4 letwab* 

b. Kat'hi, of whom there are tbvea *infHtt, 
Walla, Khaeher, and Khooman. They are 
originally of tbe same etook^ but have bow thaix 
respective die t rie te . 

e, Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 
d. Kunbi, Mar, Ahir, BUbm, and tba 
othes iadttHiioaa olaiaei. 

7 Id 
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I'ke Jhitrefaht ^ the most powerfal and 
numerous Qf.^e n^jpopt tribes of Gu^erat and 
Mtwit all ua w«9tero part of the peounula. 
They are a ljrfndi,9f Uie family of the rao of 
]Kutch, who in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A. D. 800 ; and having 
crossed the Bunn, at the bead of the gulf of 
itatch, established tbemselfos apojii tha ruins 
of the Jetwah rajpoots and a few petty maho- 
medao authorities which at that time existed in 
Halar. The Jhsreja are, also, said to trace 
tMr origin-flom flMra, • diief of ilia iMlio- 
medaa tribe of the Siumna of Sindk. The 
lands appear to have been dirided in oonimon 
among the whole tribe, the teelat, or eldest 
branch of the family, reserving to itself the 
largest portion, vMlit IIm WytnA or InollMr- 
hood held their reapeetive villages by a pure 
feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst them, 
the Bbarwnttia, acted with great viotenoe. if 
ko idled in getting flocks, he aelied tlioiparaotts 
of aaeh villagen aa he could find,- and carried 
them off. These were styled bhan, or captives, 
for whose release same of money were demand- 
ed. The life of a 'Bharwuttia was one of blood 
Bltd Tapine, mM *]M «at UUad/M* hf tbe fury 
of hia Csad be oompelled his emef to grant him 
ledress; and the seearity of Charon (reUjinons 
persons) and Bhat (Bards) raoes paving been 
given OB bollk sides, tbo ondtWiMd .bia bmity 
.ntamed to tbdr.iuNMa Mad aoeopaiiOBa in 
■pKfset security. 

Tke Bhomea of Kaltiwflr still preserve a 
■ great portion oi that apirit of bo»piialiiy for 

• wbieb ibeir aoiia^ aratt oriabralod. 

All the inhabitants of Guaerat are mueh 
addicted to opium and spiritnous Ijquors. 
A custom prevaila thioiighottt the oouaj^y, of 

• cieeiing aLBtow to Ibft OMmory of t thoaa vbo 
•IwvOidUed a.iriolent death ; but it appears to be 
.noar-apmrnon, also, to those who have departed 
Snthe course of nature. This atone is csiled a 
palUa ; it re^iftmblds a European gr«reil»ne, has 
tba BMBii datov and modo of death angravoi, 
and iasurmountedbyaninghly executed figure, 
representing the manner in which the deceased 
,feU. Tbus you see them on horseback with 
awords aod spears; as al;K> ,o|i foot, or On 
^oarts, vitb .tb|S .eaqia weapons « Or on vessels, 
'and this of course is applicable - to fishermen. 
,In the upper parts of the pallia an the ana and 
'moon mdely represented. . *' ' 

The,praotioa«f '*tragiu" ov-iiM«H orif- 
woQird^, anioida, or the murder of rslMions, 
farmed a strong feature of tlie manners of 
: the people. This practice, which in Katti^ar 
.was common, to the bhat and ebanpa of both 
aeiea,and to bfahmaaa and goaiein, has its 
riaa'ia laligioaa snperalition, and although 
tragas seldom wore a very formidable aspect, 

•tiU tbflj wen aonatMMii ijww jfWiAal' 

■«oo 



by the sacrifice of a greater number of fictimt 
The traga ceremony borders much upoa tbi 
braboMw praotlee df <lbania, but ti umiM^ 
ble. Tbo Gkanuti bcaidsa biecmiDf; seea- 
rity for money on all occasions, and lo the 
amount 9f many lacs of rupees, also becoot 
what ia eillad fa il Eamioi o^ seeoritj ftr good 
babavioor, and hazir samin, or sseorityfarm* 
app^ranoe. The Bhat are more imoedideij 
connected .with the Rajput clans, and the Cbina 
with the KaC'hi. The two castes viU eato( 
aaeb oth^a food, but win not iatemin;. Iki 
women of the Charan and Bhat are dtttri 
in long flowing black garments, aod hare i 
sombre, if not actually horrid tppearuee. 
They do not wear many ornameati, tnd m 
not Natrfelad Aon a«pa«iBg ia the pre$«r « 
of strangers, aeoordininy* ia pissisfr s 
village, the traveller is aonrtimes lurrrDdeml 
by women who invoke blasaiogs oo ^ 
by joining tbatbaeha of tinir baBdli«i«Hfc» 
iag the knuckles of their fingers is tbtfsa* 
tion over their heads. The Kat'bivooa u« 
large and masculine in their fiK^^ni, oftea 
dressed in long daric garments like the'CIwi 
women, bat bavo tba abataolar df being ilnji 
well looking, and often lamarkablv has^ioQMi 
They are more domesticated khao tbe Rajpoot, 
and confine thamselves aolelj.io tU ii^^ 
tbeir iSrauliaa. They am oma brides it Mi> 
teen and sixteen yean td^^ whidi Dtj p- 
bably account for the strength and rigour «/ 
the race. A Kat'hi will do notbiag oi 
consequeooe without QQi^s.^Uing bis wkjd* 
Qbana, and iba in gaofynl » guided by tbar ik 
vice. In t|ia maniaga ceremony of the 
tribe there is a trace of the custom h»d 
amongst ti^e Oond ,M)4 Kol|fi#n rtglb.^ 
in almoat aU Indiao oaatea. The Ki#ii^ 
become a husband must be a nviaher, Ji< ant 
attack with his friends and followers the nlkf 
where his betrothed resides, and euq 
off bv foroe. In ancient times this *ii Mbi 
a tifal df atrongtb tbaa of OMiaKe; lO** 
and clubs #ifn used without reserve botk w 
assault and repel, and the disappointed Iotctw 
not unfreqnently conipelled to reti re, cortf" 
wHh fa da sa , ind wait for a noie Hiwiwn 
ocoasion. Th» brfde bad Ibo Nbsrty of tm- 
iog her lover by all the means in lier 
and the opposition ceased when her dv«^ 
was ottoe gsi^od |by the aaiaiUntf, aod tl* 
then bmvaly nw, aobnrftftii '^^K 



carried off jlqr. Jffr'cbainpinB* TbeK^t^^ 
not intermarry with any other cailfr ^ 
Katt'hi follow th^ hindu religion, althoi^ 
hindu will eat with theni« \ <%i^{ 
bowever, aat.food dnaafi,^y a luuV * 
worships the cow, leaves a lock of biir 
head ; and adorea Mahadeo and otirtf 1"*^ 
deitiM,..«l4h4{ggli^.^ " 
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add 'to Aibblm M other ttrrible goddesses. 

The KsQt, Ibe Mar, the Ahir abd the Bhcbarri, 
of Guzerat are cultiyators, but until recently 
some of tbem pluoderers when opportonitj 

U itit chief mjput: districts of Bikatiir, 
Jesulmeer, Mkrwar, Me war, AJmir, Jeypur, 
Bttndi, Kotah aod Msiwa, a ri^put, eten of 
tbe hamMef' pfed^e; hM' i Wld'aiul'tifgiiiiM 
appearance, aiid ifa^ vonutii ' nfl diigiiliriy 



Sfewar. — tKe capitals of Mewar, are Cbitor 
and Udayapur, and its rulers, siyled rana," 
areot ibe race «bo rujed yn Sai^ashtra. After 
tiw destruction of the BaUi^ nomrDl^v of 
Saurasbtra, and two'cesiiiriet •ojouirii of the 
family in the Bhander desert, Bapb or Bappa 
conquered Cbitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
iu A. D. 727. rbe hereditary title was changed 
from GeUote. to Aditja. In 18S8, Jewui 
( Javan) Sinli, the only surTivor of ibe race of 
Bappa, was on the throne. The bills of Mewar 
and the oeighbourbood are, however, still held 
by aboriginal tribes. — [Campbelljp. SO,Prtn»q>t 
p. 258.) 

Malwa — The capitals of MaUva, are Ujja- 
yana and Mandor. Its rHjahs are known from 
the writings of Abul Fazl, whose inforoaation is 
•anpoMd to ha?e been ftimished hum Jain 
anlborities. It would appear that in early 
ages, Mahabmab founded a fire temple, which 
wAa destroyed by buddbiats, but restored in 
B. C. 840 by Dhanji (Dhauan Jaya) a name of 
Ai^n. Atout 785. before Vikbranaditya; A. B. 
?66, and A. D. 1390, tbe country repeatedly 
changed hands from hindu to mahomedan 
sovereigns, from the time that, in 866, Maldeva 
wan eoMinered by Sheildk Shab, fatber of Ala- 
ud-db. to 1390, Wban BiUwiir Kban Ghori, 
%-iocrov of Malwa assumed sovereignty in A. 
D. 1390.— (Zi^offia*' Prinsep, p. 259.) 

The Bads or Bets raj puts are one of tbe 36 
royal races and intermarry, with thS' Choban 
KadnNM and otben. Tb^f* elaim to bate 
flttDe from Maojl Faithan in the Dekhan, and 
to be dtioiiMUati of ita Idag. SaUiabaoa, A. 
7S. 

C<M*ii»—'i^6xe are four N^jpat chiefa Mir 
t^<:»lalMH, vis. 4be,n||abiroC Mohnrbuni and 
Pombat. the koeff of SanikiUa mm) Iba tbakur 
af Khnisowan. 

The Ouchhioaha tribe, are the mling race in 
l^xnbar of Jaypur, its TSja is a Cucbhwaha. 

The BlMtti are of the Yadu Bhanaa race and 
-ule' lu Je^sulmttr, and give th^r name to the 
fgbMi oonnttt be^vAcMPHisar and Garbi. 

frtfe' J5ttnif«a i8 atajpuC tribe descended from 
ft^tHklMW'Of 'KaiiUt aiti £^ who 



8eftled>iif Btindi^^knd' io'tb^^sili or 14tb 
century aiid'g«¥e1lhMi'namotd'tbit profinoe. 

TKeiti^wt a braneb of Ibo SieodbyftT 
rajputs of Oaserat, who migrated to the East, 
and gave their name to Baghelkond or Rewah, 
but others of tbe trib^ havq. spread through 
Bundelkband A^ilbabad, ^aimijBih Camipoco 
Goiikpar'and. Fipi«kbab|il--(fFtlf* Qtm.) 

I%e ChM^vr- CMirm: ri^podl^Ma,' ia ' 

now for the greater part, eonTerted to mabome- 
danism. There are a few in the His^r district 
aod ou tbe borders of Biksoeer. Though ' 
mahomeAftt' tbay aefarfhihii nlbiii^abanw of 
tbe tomb of Goga Clriiiibatt"> ■ Mrivi piiaea • 
now esteemtel'^ saint* 

The Maehtri lajpnt k iMfumklf 

turbuletit.'^ ' 

The Ckundd rajput tribe are scattered in 
various parts of tbe N. W. Provinces, and for 
tbo moet part oame Horn Ituhoba in Bnndla- 
cund. Before the mahomedan conquest Huhoba 
appears to have been the capital of a princi- 
pality that extended to tbe Nerbudda, and in- 
cluded tbe, province of Chuoderee, which ia 
callod after tbeir navei They are styled Som- 
bunsee/ but they are not conaidered to be of 
pure descent, and their sons are carefully ex- 
eluded from marriagea with the higha dana. 
This tribe expaUad tha Baltfid tribe fnm 
Ajoree, Siiitlittr aod Minapnr,— (JRfisof. Sfiff^ 
Olosa.) 

The Birgujar,oxit of the 86 royal races of 
rajputi, are settled along tbe Jumna from 
Bfldulcund to Mature, some are mahomedans. 

3fteJDi^<mariBtbaH;mof IMia, aro- 
predatory and pastoral, following^ mabomedan- 
ism but claiminf< to be Chohan rsjputs. Tbe: 
otber converted Cbohan, however, believe tbcaa' 
to have been Jet and Grojar. Tbe raji of KaibH 
fliiria« Dogar. Istha I8tb oeatury they oc- 
cupied a considerable tract on the banks of the 
Sntlej and made themselves formidable to the- 
mahomedan government of Delhi. 

Bajputt 6/ iht Put^'ai and adjoining bills 
are supposiid to ba not 'to bigb oik tbe aeik of 
r^pnt ortbddoiy wk the Bdlai M Lunar naea' 

of Ayodiab. 

In the lower Doab, the Rajput take the 
hindu royal designations of Baja, Bao, Bana' 
and Bawat Vany Bajpnt* Objiblto hold the 
plough. Bajpnt dominiona run sonth of the 
Gogra and thence across tbo Ganges into tbaf 
Arrah district (Bojpur.) 

The ranks of the Britiab Army of Btagal 
were filled with Rajpoots, Pathans and Brah« 
mins, nearly all from the provinces of tbe up- 
per Ganges, the inhabitants of which have be- 
come greatly modified in character by oomplelO' 

1)9 
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ninvhavi's o/lile SUAt, p- 183.) 

The Charon mee, in western And Central 
IndiR, are Bacea dwelling under rajpot rule and 
are the bards, heralds, and genealogists of the 
IMhl nee. The KaohiU Chtna are carriers 
of grain, salt and groeeriet. The Maru or 
«!e«ert Charan do not engage in trade. Their 
l)€coraing personal security for an agreement 
i» su&oient. They are aoalogoua to the 
Beitf. 

2%« Bhai, or Bard, b the herald, genealocbt 
Bud chronicler. In western India the Bhat 
has, like the Charan, the privilege of k^ing se- 
cttrtly 1^0' a^reemeota. In Upper India, there 
«!• Vin^peoflMnmitiie oTBhat wtodo Ml 
ao high a|ilMe.— -IFat. Olou. 

fkc Ueena constitute a large portion of the 
population of Rajputanah, especially in the 
Jeypur country between Ajmir and Delhi. They 
are suppoatti to ho leltked to the llheir, tiid 
otril of their own eountty are Sne powerful 
men. principally known as daeoits. — OampbHl,p. 
45, Coloriel Tod, writing In the early part of 
the nineteenth century says the Meena affords 
an ekeeHent pnctie^ muttrotlon of Menn'e 
«kidni« thit '* tho right in the eotl belotiga to 
him who first clefcred and tilled the land.** The 
Raj|)Oot conqueror claitna and receiTes the tri- 
bute of the soil, but were he to attempt to 
enforce more, he woldd be brodght to hia 
aeniOi bsr one of their vnrione noMt of eel!-' 
defeBefincendiariam, self-immolation, or aban- 
donment of the landa iii a body. Throughout 
India, he adds, where traces of originality yet 
exist, it will invariably appear that the right 
in the aoi li iit the ooltinitor, ivho vaiD> 
tabs, even in: aibi the Anifc hapotorea-ihomy in 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in Eng- 
land. The Mcena were the prior ooenpants of 
Hewer and Jeypoor, till driven ont by the 
Bajpotet Tbo aieet poararrnl elme. or the 
Miurinr Meena found ahelter in a atrip of 
country at the junction of Boondsi Meywar, 
Jeypoor and Ajmir, called the Kherar. They 
are ^ very brave, bold race. The Jeyp<)or Meena 
in like manner hate their •^.raoghold at the June- 
tionofthe Ulirar, Jnypoor and British districts. 
In Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 
— {GJotifl Brooke, in ZUem^-^Iod'M Jtqi^M' 
than. Vol. 11. 672.) 

ChmkM iu m oi b n branch of the Meena race 
fhRpi'whon iprnng the Mair or Mera race, the 
aMpntaiooen of Rsjputanah, one of the ahorigi- 
nal ncen of India, whose countiy b atyled 
liairwarra, or " the region of hills. 
. Th^ Mair ia a branch of the Meena or Mains. 
The M eir b abo ealled Mairote and Mahrawnt ; 
Jfrra is * a mountain* in Sanscrit ; Maiitwot 
aad lfMn>l9' of«or behmgiag to the novataiB;^ 



the BMDiof the JUhanian moanUiDeer.lU'. 
rote, baa the lame aignifioation. Miirvam i; 
that portion of the Aravalli chain betveea 
Komulmer and Ajmeer, a space of aboatoindj 
milea in bogth, and varying iohtaadthfifBm I 
to twenty. BajpoolMiaibeaftoBthiietoiNf 
thonaand feet above the level of the sea Tke 
Mair are a branch of the Cheeta, an important 
division of the Mena, a race which oMiisti of M 
inanv branohea aa their conquerors,theB^posi«i ' 
All theae wHdiaeee hate the vanity teabgli 
their pedigree with that of their conqueror?, 
though in doing so they stigmatiie themscWf^. 
The CheeU-Mena accordingly clsim descentfrom 
a grandaon of the last Chohan empcrof ef WK. ; 
UnaUand Anoop waretho aooe of lilli, « ' 
nephew of the Chohan ldB|. The eoco nut wm 
sent from Jessulmnr, offenng princesses of itot 
house in marriage, but an invefUgslioB i"to 
their maternal ancestry disclosed that tkyew 
the iaaiio ofa MeDakept wovROB and tbii biftk 

being thna revealed, they became elito from 
Ajmeer, and assocUtes with their milerttlTe' 
laiives. Unail espoused the daughter of s Mess 
chiefuin, by whom he had Cheeta, «ho« dct» [ 
cendanta etgoyelmoot a monopoly of potw b 
Miiniam. The eone of CheeU, who oocopad 
the northern frontier near Ajmer, became nu- 
homedans about fifteen generations ago, wbea 
Doodha, the siiUenth from the funnder of tb ^ 
race, was created Dawad Khan by thi Uni 
of Ajmer ; and ea Athoon waa his feadcse^ 
the " Khan of Athoon" signified the cWef of 
the Mairote. Athoon is still the chief tovn 
of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and K»j* «* 
the principal towna adjoining Athoon. IMI 
alio toolc a Meoa wife, by whom behed him, 
whose desoendanta hate continued treebtbir 
original tenents- Their chief places are Bwrtr, 
Bairawara. Mundilla, SfC. The Mens we»»l-^ 
ways notorious for their bwless habits, rndka*; 
portaiiee hae been attaehed to them te br bdc 
aa the period of Beesildeo, the celebnted prises 
of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand states to h«re 
reduced them to submission, making 
•'carry water in the streeta of Ajmer." lAtm\ 
motintaineen, they iMrdkH- iMrt wkmiof ^\ 
handt of power were fiMMe. The lf*«tf 
try ia aitoated but a veryfew miles we»t », 
Ajmere, and ia oompoaed of surowsive raB^< 
of huge rocky hills, the only level coaatry beif , 
the valleya running beCwaeo them. V***? i 
atnrdy valoar of thb race, the lofcft rf^* 
never made any Impiesaion on them, ootvitfi* 
standing their vicinity to the occMional nst 
denre, for a long period,, of *the en)po«>* 
Hindustan. In later timea the MbiCr^ 
the terror of thav lowland na^ghbonntia^^ 
the RajpooU. perhaps, with tN lob 
of the BoUUihulka btamt mmh Mh^- 
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ttl Iheir approach. The Mhair ff tin Mbairwa 

hiUi, occupj the Aravali range running towarda 
Ajmtr. Theic chiefs to be of Bajput 

teMt, but the KoH utert tMr relaUonahip 
tolhem, and tbey admit hafing intermarried 
with the Bbil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon 
Mjfithat for hundreds of years, tbey have been 
ffoniited by refugees and all sorts of rtacals 
froD Uindnstan, tnd are probably a very 
mixed r«ce. They are described as rather good 
losing. Colonei Briegs states that the Mah- 
ralUs and Mhairwara have their origin from 
Mhiir^aMNpM2, p. 45. Tarf*« S^tiluM, V, 
If. €81. Cole, Myth. Hind, p.mK 

The Bau^, is one of the predatory tribes of 
Ctnlnri India. Several of these tribes the Moghi, 
iMgh, Bbeel, 9ondi, and Blieelalah^ in the 
Im eMitwy, wen for nny years ifae worst 
wtmiea to the prosperity of this country. 
The two principal were the Bsujjri and Moghi, 
«l>o came to Central India originally from the 
votcrn part! of India, chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cfaittore. The Moghi hardly 
P»8sed the Chumbul, but the Bangri settled in 
il>e eastern parts of Malwa in considerable 
immbera : and about the beginning of the l«th 
»3t\)ry the Solanfcee Riifpoota introdueed no 
I'^ss than four hundred of them to garrison the 
small fort of Sattanbaree in Beraiah in which 
^•Jtnct and others in its vicinity there had 
fcra long period many settlers of this 
tnbe. The Bsugri are a f eiy Invt not of 
"^en, and though they till the soil and pursue 
wspations of industry from necessity, their 
™rite pursuits were thieving and plundering, 
in these arts thqr waie at onoe esperi and 
'>'^ They wen alto meieauiy eoMifln, 
'■a 'V to serve any one, and to engage in any 
aase for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, 
"W jaaadlra or leaders, whom they obeved 
■op hotly were usually mOBnled^ Wbenem they 
f^'l<i they remain in colonies uid even when 
jrw or four families fix on a small village, 
h^ live distinct from the other inhabitants. 
^ trilM| .tho«|f|i iotttend, preserved a corres- 
oi^dence, which nade 4heiD femidable emies 
' the internal peace of any country in which 
'*y were numerous. There were not more than 
•dfe hundred in the countries of Bagur and 
Mtd, and their ioraMdiale vieinity. The 
««nah and Ghxijur of Hindustan who have 
tiled in Central India (though the ftreater 
oportion of them are cultivators) have not 
Wltt-^haMtaof their ancestors; and 
»nj of theat classes have distinguished then- 
'^M as expert and sueceaaful thieves and 
^hera. The same may be aaid of the Gond 
w inhabit its southern frontier.— J^aico^a's 

The abonginea of Central Iiv^liiKfwnce in 
aud aeffeBiife w^Ti tlw wHi Md. tiger 



and bhnt or houaahold apWii.. ThafM* 

tiger's claws as charms, heap up cairns, audrti^ 
bits of rsgs to trees, bat ia theae lastjihif M» 
semble the bindu. 

The Naikra, % tribe in the hills of Udipur 
Ht said to be like thefBhil, but less humanized. 
— €bM|iMI, jg^. so 46^6. 

The are a BUBMiMa noein Hw N. 

Western FroTioces of India, formerly Deteri* 
ously predatory, but gradunlly becoming mora 
settltrd to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
importance may be rated by their having given 
name to the proviufaa of Oo^feiat oa tha 
Western Cosst of India, and to Goojerat in tha 
Punjab ; also, a great part of the district of Seha- 
ruupoor was called Qoojerat during the eight- 
eeath aentavy. By the fioqfar, themselves, it 
was said to oonaiat of thtaa paita, aid>tha 
division is known amongst them to this day; 
and is usually adopted in ordinary converse. 
They sre sometimes considered to be among 
the prior oaaupanta of India and hast baa» m 
reckoned by Tod, who, likewise, dedaraa thaai 
to be a tribe of rajpooU. Sir R. Jenkins says 
that in the Nagpur territory, they consider 
thansdves to be Bajpoots, deaoaadanta from 
Lava, Kama's second son, ud aeeonUw to tUa 
descent, if sutfaentic they have an nndoabtad 
right to be so considered. The Goojur are 
spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper 
lloab and Upper Boyianad. and they enui 
rate 84 dilEuant tribaa. In Delhi, tha d 
tribes are the 

Baisoee, 
In the Doab, — 

Sookal, 



Cbamaj^u 
K'hutans, 



IMhi,tha ehkf 
IBewnl. 



I 



Mavee, 

Rat'bee, 

Bh-ottee, 

Koaoanae^ 

Ba)«8ttrt 

Dede, 



In Rohilcund,— 

Butsr M9tl«», 
Klwobur ~ 

Jattee, 



Jindhar, 
PeelwSD, 
Butar Adbana, 
Cbeche Kulaeean, 
Ramaya, 
Khars, 
I Nagree, 



Budksaa, 



Ron»e, 

Khoobar, 

Moondnn, 

Kud^boB, 

Toohor, 



PoorbWf 



* Jiadbnr, 

IHubynase, 
Knaaoe. 



All these tribes intermarry, on terms of 
equality, the prohibited Got or clan being only 
thoia lyf the bther, mother, and paternal and, 
maternal graadnolher. The Gocjar laoa haa' 
largely pressed iuto the central provinoea o( 
Central India and have settled down to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and those in Hoshangabad 
and NiflMT are good limaera. In 18 1 1, Cokael 
Tod*8 duties celled him to a snmgr aaidat the. 
rafinaa qf the Chnabal of the InHi apUnl 
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•M|di|rftr, a dtfetiiet iohaibifed by the Oioojar 
trib«. Ttfrbutent antl iiide^ndent, like the 
80A8 of £eniu, tlrair band againflt evei7 man and 
tifvej man's hand against th6m, about the 
iiiidd]» of the eighteenth oentury. Uieir Aooiiitl 
prince, Sooraj Mul, the Jit chief of Bburtpore, 
bad pursued exactly the same plan towards the 
population of these villages, whom he captured 
M a night gftM^k, tfiat HaBtt^ W ttt'Cbe 
Takshac, as described in' the' Mahabarat, he 
threw thena into pits with combustibles, «nd 
ieCually thus consumed tbem. During the 
ttntiny and rebellion of lt57-68 in Norihem 
Mia; many of the Oijare of Hindottiti agdn 
^faye plav to their predatory propensities — • 

Oudh.—lkM beti^eait' Kepnol ahd'the N. 
W. Provinces. Tt contains no moorftains. In 
the Gondah district, the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low bat abrapt bills 
«r tke Hteela^fh ; clM#beM it iv in tbe plhfns 
tfid h i pert of the alluvial valley of the Gan. 
ges and of sbme of its tributaries. It consists 
of 12 revenue districts, in 4 divisions, with an 
iMtf of S4,0«0 Id. ttiles end a populalioii of 



Mmkomtdam. 

Oaildi. MUU, Kalik 

Eoraiabi ... ie6,661 
f^atban, Khan dan Ko- 
hilla 191,880 
MogLul ... 2G,672 
Jiahomedan Conv^rti 
from hiqh» Coite*. 
Bhale Sultan 1.699 
Kbanasada ... S,093 
Bajpoot • ... 6,776 
Mewate ... 2,140 
ConwU/rom 36 low 
Hindoo OoMH. 



Bnlunaik 
Bengali 
Jat 
Jain 

Kshatrya 

Kayath 

Khatri. 

Kashmiri 

Marwari 



l,»7,808 
128 
10,845 
66 

662,946 
148,923 
i;3.374 
S19 
74 



Paniabi 
8I1A 

Saraok 

VaitthM 

Ahir 

Banya 

Bhafc- 

Barheire 

Chamar 

Dhobi 

Parsee 

Telt 

Kabar 

Roree 

Kurta.ea 

Lobar 

Lodh* 

MaU 

Maiao 

Nao 



93 
4^76*^ 

4 

241,466 
1,187,499 
143.362 
• 62,200 
18^844 
I,0e0.4i67 
161,004 
649,741 
S18,999 
288,263 
360,173 
764.428 
122,673 
360,907 
107,732 
40(;,868 
220,769 



Tie Norfh Wat Prwino^ tikiiUffy iii 

political and revenue division of ^ritlBh 
with an area of 88,690 square miles, Spopiii' 
tioD of 80,086,098,and a revenue ofSiMl.nT, 
difided into S8 diatriets. It lies betwM L. 

23''' 51' and 80* 7' N. and 77" 4' and 84' 40' 
E. The prevailing languages an the Ooidoik 
Pahari, Hindi and Nagari. 



mnd»M 26,676>017,« 



Brahfoia 
Ksbatrva... 

Sndri^ . 
Boddhis 
Fars«e 

Sikh 

Other ridigfama 
aecta ... 



3,451,692 

2,S27,768 
1,091,250 

.76,629 
120 
1,496 



Not'ela»iM 2,207,^1 
Sheikh ... l,Ut,iW 
Pathtt ... ili^ 
Syed ... WM* 

Moghui ... 

Cbriftiaaa Via. 3u,SAl 

Mixed ... VII 
Native ... tiTVi 



195,977 

Two-thirds of tbe populaiiou ate ts^^ 
in Hi^rioultural purtuila. 



SoNisia 

Priesta 
Pundits 
Doctors 
School mast^ 
Druggiate ... 
Sargsoaa- 
Actors 

ConjurorB ... 
PTcture-iiaifliU*' 
MtuioiaM ..k 
I>MiciDg airls. 
D^' bofta. 



i0/i64 

176,701 
40,344 
1 1,828 
6^312 
18,497 
17)458 
509 
1,970 
140 
1,820 
8,066 

. m 



We«Ter« chiefly Mbifaatill Ma 
Food and ^driok maketa... m* 

Arts and Mechanioa ^ 

Daaleta in metala 

Vegetable anbatanoea ... 

Annbai 



Beok-iellerv. 



RopedaM W 

Bardatnd«aob»u3,7» 

Servant. .. 
Water c«Ti« 
BaTb«rt ... M,m 
Waahenott,... Vlfi^ 
Qw t f &n ... ***'}JJ 
Inn-keepos- 
Buyer*, 8eU«T«...IHw 
Carriers 



Q<iid and Silver amitha 



Aborigines. 
"Dm- U,9ll5^ 
Nat 13,093 
Pahari and othera. 30 



'there aire thirty orders of rellgioaa mendi- 
amongst f hdm are. 



Obshami' ^ 40,990 I tyTHz\ 
JogI ... 8,642 1 ^1^ 



6.230 
9,823 



Beggars ... ... 

Proi^ntaa 
Eunudia ■ . 

Pimps ... 
Moomers — 

Pedigrea alft*- 

kers •«• 
Flatteren fov 

gain 

Vagabond 

HouM-painter. 
DiaoTderly (ba^ 

maaab)..* ... 
Qrafn-digean... 



479,016 
S6«806 
tSl 
821 
2* 
111 

28 



Ear-pi ercen 
Maker* of CmU 



Wreatlen .. — 
ChartQen... - 
Sturdy hismn- 
ProfM8MMllkin« 



A 
1 

I 
» 
II 



luformer 

I Hangmen 
Portune4ellera 



1 

16 

974 
99 



1 

18 
I 

Dif«n .... - 



Xtrters... .- 
AstrologtoS .. » 
Mi 



Aft tMe fkuM llwM mm ^ A'rhlit,- 90 Abt^ 
f^btrNogrnes, ISO Ifaki (Turkish Arabia), 
^9 FMMui aid 10 TM 



area of 101,829 squafe milea, with a pej*" 
tion of 17,611,498 more than ^^ifi 
or 9,403,810 are agricultural, and VpJJ 
are not directly connected with ttie.l*!^^ 
populatioD ia 173rto tlie'«qvar« 
frbm 6f«<M Jdtatl^nr to 77 iii 
Danjal mdin^diiBrt M^bUadL 
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CiridiaM, 28,554, tu. 

EaiopMn ... 17,574 
Enruiu 8^79 

vis. 



008 



5,070,231 
^12,540 
W,026 
/ 
? 

Blurtll, OUb, 

Jnngna Tewana; Sir- 

at... 

8*ti... 
KM 
Iifd 

Watto .. 
M«o.., 
Min* .. 

Khogn ... 
Ktahmiri . 



1,809,899 

27,688 
26,414 
11,498 
^,815 
X7,9W 
2,715 



Hiuioot,mul SUeht, viz. 

Various .. 2,4.38.122 

Brahmim . 800,547 

KhAttrt ... 384,629 
JU jpoota, BiU.8iliiltt 
^jpoots, 

PUiM... 121,129 

Sanya ... 267,953 

Am ... 477,269 

Bhafeya 26,M8 

Eava^i 14,378 

Sadh ^. 17.799 

J.abau|Ji... 47,690 

J*k 1,876,091 

Tiagali ... 9,212 

Q«1m ... 112,819 

Ahir 112,488 

Kambo|l.«. 57.1S1 

KaUl 26,405 

Kanejt ... 86,869 

QhiMih ... 115.257 

.40hM«| ... 67,795 

Bbott M. 
Bhabak ... 

Various ... 

PftTMO ^ 

Saoaee 

Baoriah ... 
Harnee ... 



18,2171 Bhoti ^ 878 

•1MV»85 Bhabak ... 14,091 

46 VariouB ... 21,821 

434,095 PftTMo ^ 414 

13,784 Saoaee .. 40,869 

54,969 Baoriah ... 19,141 

230,850 Harnee ... 3,179 

The Chamar ure included amo(ne|t the 
Hindoo! and Sikh ai^d fn Q64,f 06 in DVin- 
hir. 

Bhil or Bheel* — Th« Bbil are one of tba amy 
tribes who entered India prior to the Aryan race 
ud Uie rajput, and been (or.ced )by the later 
NUgiiBta into the seclvded lojrefi tracts. There 
»re many such tribea in Oentral India* the 
£faiJ, Kol, Good, af eena, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 
S«rj«, Ahir, and Gopjur, many of them dwelling 
io forest trac^ pf M^ Spni Ne^budda, and 
Hahanvddy, the smnnMMlAP .of Saigooja, and 
ChotaNagpore,a wmHt^ot tj^ephfcing atill but 
little removed from savage life, and whose dia- 
lects are as varioua as their manners. These 
flqateii»t ip l)fs Q^^^ thp ' soopof ^he earth,' 
•r • eMWmD (Df ^ fpttnU' mrhl^ ^ €»n. 
VMioit, tho figpootn^mMff 

Colonel Tod trritinf; in the aariy part 
19th century, tell us {Travel*, p. 84) 
hat taking a eeetion of <ahont si&ty miles in the 
lipiae AravaUi, from the: aseeoC *Ofe the capital 
if Oodypoor '(UdipnlrVpMillig lfaniighO((ttBt, 
Panurna and Mir poor, to tt)e weMero *demnt 
>ear Sirohi, tb« iaad is ittbabited by comniuni- 
lea of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
irinie?d nad •Imoft^i^T^oiBdependsDce, own- 
Dg DO paramount |K>iv€r, {layiDg no tribute, 
ut with all the simplicity of republics, their 
-ader^, with ibe title of rawut, htinf, here" 
MMT^f The rawut of the OgifHA pon^inune, in 
Iplpa^pd's Mm&cpiuld aa^mU^fl^t^ 
fVfl •faecal /othsfra couM, W^ion't 



of 



tions 9^ dispersed through the valleys in smaU 
rude haml^ pear tb^ paativ^ (Ox pUMf Itf 
defence. 

ThoBhainhiUttlieimlhoni port, of tho 

chain of ghauts runnbg inland ^wUd vilit 
the coast of Malabar. Oo one side they are 
bordered by the KoU, and on another \y ihe 
6on4 ,Qf jQ.9ffdw^. They ^owie pronunently 
ood in|j|k«i(Mlfftb|y before their fiiitish rulers, in 
the early part of the 19ih centory. During the 
COateats for supremacy in Khandesh between 
the M^rat^a^ and tbejnahomedan Mo^hul,from 
whieh in 1 803 A /eirriil fapiiio losiijtod in 
the country north of AhmecUniggVi the!.Vholo 
of the Bhil race foriQed into gangs of plunder- 
ing assassins, and settling them occupied the 
British Governweot kprgi 1825 to 1833. But 
their readimMO lo boaopae predatory 1im wkM 
them as bold, daring, and predatory ioarau- 
ders, and occasionally mercenaries, but invari- 
^hl/ plunderexa. The northern |>art of the chain 
of ghauta, liad the eovntry ot ite baae^ if in- 
habited by the Bhil ; that part lo the aouth of 
Banglan and the country at its bate, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by the Koli, a tribe 
somfiwbat resembliug the Bl>i^ but more civi- 
liaed and leaa prpdatorv. The Bheal poaaeaa 
the eastern pvt .p( too range, and all the 
branches that run out from it towards the east, 
as far as sonth of Poena ; they eve;(i apread 
over the p^aips to M^e eaat, eapeetally north of 
the Oodateis, and M>e neighbourhood of the 
Wurda. Op the north, they exiend beyond 
the Taptee and Nerbudda. Both lh£ Bheel 
and the Koli ^re num^exous in Guz^rat. SQuth 
of Poona thoBhee) aie aoooeedod by 4lio Bama* 
a mora difiliaed and subdued tribe, but 
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with the same thievish habits as the Bhil. 
They have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the people, aod resemble the Mah- 
latta in 4fea9an4 nnuion ; whenaa tho Bhil 
diflhr fiioip the ml of the people in language, 
manners and appearance* Of the latter Mr. 
Elpbinstone remarks, that, although the/ live 
quietly in the npen nonntry, they ramoie fhohp 
wild and preilolory ebaracter wbenever they 
arR settled in a part that is strong, either from 
hills or juoitle. TbeRamoosi do not extend 
/arther south than Kolapore. or further eaat 
thoPI the lino of Bejapoor. . Tho BM), tho 
£uli of Ouaerat and the Gond are considec* 
ed to be remains of aboriginea of India. The 
two latter claa«ea here alluded to, have nain<* 
tained nmi of their odginal ohaiaotar than 
the Bheels s they hare piohaMy hoan boa dii* 
turbed. 

The Bhil olans are now in a slate of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to tho early pari of the 19th oen^iy.mntfnioa} 



to aaUv wo their fastneas and eo mmlt tod CfOOl 
raTOgeo^poiitbofiUogaaof Uwp>«il^ vtai 
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wott taken bj ilie Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1818 to neliim the Bhils of Kan- 
desh Sir John Malcolm considered that auccess 
would only be partial unless corresponding 
meaaures were adopted for fedAiming tho Bliflt 
«r Burwiai and this view wm gim effect to. 

Fire-arms, aaya Tod, are only used by the 
chiefs and headmen ; the national weapon being 
the kumpta, or bamboo bow, having the bow- 
string (ckuUa) from a this lUp of lU elastio 
bark. B<Kh ooivir contains sixty bafbed ar- 
lows, a yard long. The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle finj?ers of their 
right haud to the string of their bow holding 
the arrow between the two fingeri. AliboQKh 
they elatm ddseent from every race of rajpoot, 
and prefix the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote 
Bhil, Pramar Bhil, Stc, their origin is evinced 
in the gods they worship and theirjpreiudiccs as 
to food. One tribe the Oojia BMl or pore 
Bhil vOl eat ofnotblng white 1m eolour, as a 
while sheep or goat ; and their grand alQnin- 
lation is, by the white ram. 

Their ancient position is well illnstrated by 
the circumstanoe of their daiming the right to 
instal rajput prineaa vban Bnppa fled, the com- 
paniona of his flight w«e two, one of Oondree, 
in the ralley of the present capital • the other, 
of Solaoki descent, from Oguna Panoca, in the 
western wilds. Their names, Baleo and B»wa» 
have been banded dofm wftb tkator Bappa, and 
the (bmerhad the honour of marking Uie teeka 
of sovereignty with is own blood on the fore- 
head of the.prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The desoendanto of 
Baloo of Oguua and df Bairn tba Oondree Bhil, 
ilill efadm tbo privilege of applying the teeka 
on tba irinngnraoon of tba daioendanU ol Bap« 



Oguna Pancra, says Colonel Tod, is the sole 
•pot in India whieh enjoys a elite of ^ natural 
ftnedom. Attached to no slate, having no 
Ibreiga communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets soatteied over the 
forest^owned valley's obey, ean, ifveqnittte, 
npptaff H tbo bead el five thousand bows." He 
ii a bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
SoUnki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojla) 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making •^J'* 
blood from an incision in tbethvnb, tboOjenna 
efaief takei the prinee by the arm and seats 
hm on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds 
the salver of spices and saered ijrains of rice 
used in making the teeka. - 

The Bbii have now no aeparalo langoage, 
and%nvn Imm largely convatted to mabome- 
danisra.—f" rocTs Traveh, p. 84. 
Jtaja^than, Vol L p, 724.) 

DhinutT of Central Indiaaare fiihcroieai, boat 
tten and palki-beacera. . * 



l^oghfay a low (ribe in Sajuf. 
Oolwrt a tribe in Bhandara. 
Chamar, is a tanner, a currier, a leather 
worker, shoe-maker, and has hit name from 
chamra, leather. The Chamar raee here May 
diviaions, and (bra a large nart of tiie aoa- 
hind II and non-aryan races ot Uiadnstso- In 
the Peninsula, they are few and reside ooUide 
villages. They are generally said to be divided 
into seven classes : via. the •* Jaleee,* ii *e 
Nortb-Wast, HeUi, BobflonodaadtleMi; 
the " Kateean,'* in Bundehmnd and Sagnr ; 
*' Kooril," in the Central and Lower Dosb ; 
the «' Jyswara," near Allahabad, Jouopor* 
Miraapur and Benares; the " Jboosaes'* fa 
Ghasipur and Bebar; thfr Aiiaighorea. m 
Aiimgbur, and Gorukpur, and the " fiirberet, 
and "Kori" or •*Korichamra" io Oudfc.— 
{Elliot. 8upp. Glots.) These seven donotealto- 
gether nor inUrmarry. The Jatoos 
ia iho North Weai> ibo DabK «wn««J» 
annd, and tba Upper, and part of C«tr^ 
are their seats. The Kaean artj id Bondlectmd 
and Sanger. The Kooril occupy the giejuj 
part of the Central and Lower Doab.Tla 
Jyswara meet th?m In tbo ■dghbaarkood of 
AHabahad, and oittod tbrongh Jounpoor, Hir- 
aapoor, and Benares, to the neighbourhood of 
Sydpoor Bhitree, where they "cmrtbjtjs 
j'hooeea. who occupy Ghareepoor and 
The Aximgurhea havo tbeir aalfa in* 
and Gomebpoor ; and the Koree or 
rainOodb. The lut arc goa«rfly 
the occupHtion of weaving. ^ 

Other namea are mentioned 
seven, as the Jatlote of Rohilcund ; tie 
war. 8ukBrwarandl>obnr, of Oanlni vm 
bnt as these latter ifWir some connectiW 
the Kooril, they may perhaps be * 
that tribe. In Behar we meet alio wiUigj 
divisions of Gureya, Megahi, DokwaBi «■* 
oujea aa*idIpa»balboaaaaand Jyswsrtibofg 
mentioned ; all tending to show that Ito Hm 
sion into seven clans is imaginary. ^ i 
The Dohur are mentioned in" SUeUsgg] 
mary," p. 128," as existing in tltfl^MMj 
with kilUaa(eobb») and Dubgar (Mj 
mdkii.of oil bottles) ; but he does not mm 
them amongst Chumars, of whom be eataj 
rates the following classes ; SuUag^ JJ 
rafhe, Paradoah, Pordesee, H™*J*£ 
baUie, Woje, Chom; Tbo raoa ara ittmtimm 

KufM BfObniu gar OblWf 
lAb»aiftbitf«otDjopar- 

that is. go aot in tbo •« boat wiil>i»« 
brahmin or a white chumar, both JJJ 
being considered of evil omen. ^'"J JTT 
Chumar of Central India baveJoiBed^'^ 



of 

formed 8^«»aii iiit Ha 
Haop is iMpdBt l»- 
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INDIA. 



him Mine m ik« pviths of the 

sooUl of the peninsnla. The general belief as 
to the non Aryan races is that they are 
a section of tbe gfeat Turanian stock, who 
hate betn lulrfatd and dep wii ed by the 
Aiyin and by ori)cin and nature are averse 
to caste (iistinctiont nnd brahminism. In Centrnl 
India, there has been a great spiritual move- 
ment ol tha non*^r)'an raeea, (be Cliamar, th« 
fihoM-ttidl otlma, who baf« ktm joteiii(| the 
refonned secU of the Kabir Pantht, SatnamiMd 
others. The Chaniar of Chatis'ghur hare become 
Sathoanu aeotarians and have raised them' 
Hlvti in the aoeial 'Male. The Gkanar of 
■orthem India perform all the labours to which 
'he Dber or parinh of Southern India attend, 
Maljo the work of the Chamar, and the Dhor 
of (he South of ludia. The Chamar are Ibe 
hbeaiciiof Mndattan, In addition to tiMir own 
professbn of curing skins. They are tlMfttdna 
of modern hindu society. The Chamar form a 
Wge proportion of the population of Hindu* 
Man, and am hboaren^ caltivators, leather- 
workers and ahoe-roakers : moat of the syee, or 
horsekeepers of Hindustnn are Chamar. The 
Chamar of Bengal is dark, rather small, but 
uilifs and well knit. They have never been 
iol4ian. They often are fiUage watebnwB, and' 
tber act as coadimen, ooolies and hired labonN 
W3. In Uhatesghar in the Central Provinces 
a colony of Chamar of the reformed faith have 
sequind landed xighta and ocenpy quite an 
vistoeratieporiiion. In Bengal Ihelower people 
of tbe Chamar race eat the deaH cattle which 
ibey skin and they arc much addicted to drink, 
bthe great isolated plain of Chattisgarb, where 
^ mHa baa not even yet been thoroughly 
mastered by nan, the Chamar» who make up 
jome twelve per cent, of the population, 
are nearly all cultivators. The creed adopted 
)/ thtaiia tiM>8atnami" or "Bai Pasi" 
a branch of one' of the moat celebrated 
dijMntiog movements in Indian religious 
history. (Ro$t, Edition of Wihon't Rstotfi 
m the rtUffioK of ihe Uitidus, Fol, I. p. 118 
(IMS). No innine are aUoved, it ia not 
e<ren laufnl to ap^roaeb tbe Stopreme being 
by external forms of worship, except the morn- 
and evening invocation of his pure name 
(dit-nsm), but believers are enjoined to keep 
kfan constantly in Ibeir rnindi, and to abow 
^ir religion by charity. Even if tbe ened be 
'^•k as a moral support, it is strong as a 
iocial bond, and no longer weighed down by 
tiOMd* of Hiferiority, tbe Sanadkl bold to- 
gether nid resist all attempts from otbir castes 
0 re-assert their traditional dominstion over 
hem. They are good and loynl subjects, and 
•ben' they have grown out of a certain in- 
tabiHtf and itnpnMfdtnee;' wlleb nay be the 
fttural fcsoit of their lortg -depressed condition, 

wiU be^MM wMtk Mbtti of the 



oommnnity.--(^aM. C mpM i, fp. 11, 

107. 123, 124.) 

In Baetar, the leaf-ordeal is followed by sew- 
ing up the aocuse<l in a sack and letting him 
dosm into water waist deep ; if be manage, in ' 
his stru^iiles for life, to raise his head above' 
water he is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then 
cornea the punishment. The extraction of the 
teeth is said in Bastar to be effected with tbe 
iden of preventing tbe>witcb ftcm nintteriag'- 
oharms, but in Kumaon the ohjf^ct of the ope* • 
ration is rather to prevent her from doing mis- 
chief under the t'omi'Of a tiger, which is the 
Indian equirdent of tbe loupgarow. 

ffadi, id a helot raee apaead over all 
Bengal, and take their name i^om the abori- 
ginal i^ntitali word for man, " had" and 
from their name has been supplied such 
tenna aa ' ^ base loar-born ; ** W* 

dui^* a sweeper : " hunda^ hog, blockbend, 
imp ; hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, 
** Hadi:* in low Bengali, " Iladicath," ia the 
name of a rude fetter or stock, by which the 
landholder used to eonfine bis serfs until they 
agreed to his terms. It means literally the 
helot's log and it was also used for fdsteningthe 
head of |he victim in the bloody oblations 
wbtcb the Aryan religion adopted from' the 
aboriginal races, especially in the human aaeri* 
Gees to Kali, to wliirli the low castes even now 
resort in times of special need. In an account 
nf the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned tiMt tbe 
bleeding head was found fixed on the '* har-eat|'* 
i. e. heioi's log.— (/T. JT. Eunter, p. 30.) 

The Kurnii, are the semi-aboriginal cultivators 
north of tbe Knnbi, bat to tbe soutb of the 
Rajput and Jat. Tbf-y form the bulk of the 
population in the part of Manbhiim, near the 
Damudah river. [Dalion, p. 157,) and nre a very 
industrious class of auiet cultivators in con- 
siderable nnmbers in all the central and eastern 
parts of the N. W- Provinces or in Hindttstan 
generally, who there attend to the finer garden 
style of cultivation much more than the Jat 
and Bajput, but, like Ibe Jat raee are assisted 
by their industrious women wno have passed 
into a proverb for industry-Bhale jot, Koonbin 
ki, K'hoorpi h^t'h, K'bet nirawen apne pi ke 
sat'b. • • 

They dwdl to tbe eootb of tbe Bigpni iad 
Jat,' have villsges of their owii» and an 
also spread in detached families or groups. 
Mr. Campbell considers them to be iden- 
with the Kunbi and to ocenpy from 



tieat 

23<' or 24« N. to 16* N. and firom the' 

frontiers of Guserat to the countries watered 
by tbe Wynganga, the middle Gnnga, and up- 
per streams of the Nerbuddah. Very few of Om/o 
becomsr- aoldiers, and in tbe isUe^ of tba 
Ganges, they arc looked down vpon aa BMNf 

humbb tiUem of the aoii. Th ey ate SMMtt- Me 
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ritoriflt wlicre ttiey mingle villi the LodtMi. 
Thence, westwards, as on bolk sides of the Ner 
buddab, in Malwa where they meet the Jat, and 
tkrottghout the Bouihern bord«r« o( HiaduaUn, 
iWri are nntaianiw Ktmi 'Wbo spetk Hkdi* 
TboM ia Hinduatan, •r6 darker and leas good 
looking than brahmins and rajputv but Mr. 
Campbell states (p. 93, 94) that they are quite 
Kf 'wOi in Ihoii featiirea^ inatiluiions and man- 
iiMt. Qlher antlieritiee^ hewevti% mtntioftilHlk 
there i« no aimiUrtty in the phyaiognoiDy oftbt' 
Kumi JuiA ILimlM* . Ih^ J^mmv wlMtttiiiMW 
tte 

DhSviai. Adhonda. | Ghora Charhao, 

but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub-divi- 
ftjoDS are usually enumerate^l as K'hureebind, 
^tarya, G'hoirebiiriia, Jyawar, CanoujcMs 
Kewttk and^ftooiieyB. 

WiUon, alse^i^a they have' seven seciiona 
apilthat inCeutral and En&tcrn li^industan, West 
apd N. 'West, provinces they are the great 
agriculiuriala.' He says that tbey an ooea- 
ajoQally seen as predial slaves to whteh tbey 
liayo sold themselves or been sold. 

The Ghamcia of Behar are a sub-division of 
the ]i.urini. , Thf^y form, says Elliot, a large 
clau of the isoUivatofa in ibe Eaatera and CSen- 
tif^ portion of Bengal, fern in Delhi and the 
IJpper Doab. A race, or races, under the 
different names of Coormee, or Koorroee, Kun- 
bhi, Kunabi, or Koombhee, extend throughout 
the greater i>art of Hinduatan, Berar and tbe 
i^attani Deccan. They an famous aaagri- 
Olltttriata, but ftcquently engage in other occu- 
pations. The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and Kajput, 
are chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 

Tbe Kc^rmi are supposed by Tod fo be the 
Itoolmbi of tlia Dekban and to be perhaps the 
moat numerous, next to the Jat, of all the agri* 
cultural classes. — Tod's Itajnsthau^ Vol* U,p. 
37 1. — Elliot's Supp. Glossary, 

Run or Iloon. — Amongst the Scgftbic tribes 
nh^ have secured for ib^maelvea n niobe with 
li^tbirtv-^«faoM.orMi*fit tboHuo. At 
nJhat pcpod tbia nm ao well known by its 

ravages snd settlement in Europe, inraded 
India, we know not. L'Anville, quoting Goa- 
lie the traveller, ioforma tM. thai the wbste 
Uu|i oocupied iba? Mrtk of tndU; uul. 
it LB most probable a colony of these fbt^ul 
tiieir way into Sauraahtra aud Mewar. It is 
on tbo caste;rn bank of the Cbumbol, at the 
i^io^eut, BarqlU, that traditifi^ a re^* 

daiiM ^0 Uoon^ anaone of ibe oele^ 
tnatfld temples aijUnt place, called the Sengar 
Cbf^opri, is the marriage hall of the Uoon 
prince, who id aUo declared to have been pos 



yi.Mv^, " - r— itt Komulmir, ths wilda of Cbuppun, or pwM 

S^Med of a lordship on the opposite bank, of Maudel^uih, long under the kis^ 

QQcyp^Iog t^e. aijhp of ^« pi^ciit.>ini >C lnlMnt tl|wi J i gj^aft i w l i vmif^ mmm^ 



BhyiMiw; 'fai tbdtinmir'Mniy tha 

must have possessed consequeooe, tooseaf>|lhl 
place he hohda in the obronade of the fmm 
of Qu2erat. The race is not extinct. Oseof 
the most inteUigeat of the Uviac bank of I»> 
dia pointtdoiit t> Cataael gsd* tb>hiMnwtl 
some in a*Tillage on the! eatnary of the Mjjli^ 
thoufl^h degnrsded andi mixed with otiter daan* 
— Rajatihnn, Vol, I. f, 169, 1 10- 

Bkomia^ from bbom Iwsd^ a lanbsd pio- 
piiator. kn H^pntanab* tbo a M o iM pnpiife' 
torol Mwwr, offtbiiBta of tfae aatBsslliiiMi 
The term bapota impliea tbe inbeiilanoe or pi- 
trintony, atid its holder, if a military vnttl. )s 
called ' Bhomia,' meaning one aetuaUy idefitiieti 
with the soil (bhom). It i» tbft iiibMlihi 
term Wnttun-dai^ ot neerssHlarand ^ C«i>i 
atchi of Malabar ia the Bhoraia of lUjsstbo. 
The Bhomia is vested with the ri^hii of tbe 
caowHi in its ^are of the bhog or reak Bal 
when their own land ia .in tbo predieaMiAfii^ 
ad * golfbaa/ orie w i oi a laon lapses to thi 
commune, ha ia ' seised* in all the rif ht> ol 
the former proprietor, or by internal amn^c- 
meots, they can oonvey such rigiu by 
of the^ oommuoe. The bhote. is exeapl 
the jdiwb (nHtsnring wd). $ il is 
and hie imfy aign of allegiance is a qu!t-f«Dt, ia 
most cases triennial and the tax of kbar'lskai^ 
a war imposition, now commuted for aoocf. 
These allodial tenants^ sre the yeomen af m- 
jaatbaii, nod aa m tbo dlitifnU of KoaiahMr 
and Mandelgnrh, constitute the lamivekr, or 
local aailitia. Tbe Rajpoot vaunts his sritUxri- 
tio distinction derived from the land : ami op* 
poses the title of * Bhomia Enj,' or govanMS^ 
of tbo soil, to tbo • Bank Biq*' or eoaiMftid 
government, whisb bp affiaes n»an ppitkctflf 
contempt to Jeipoor ; where *• weakh »ccjm»» 
latea and men decay.** VBhom rakhwah ar l*iA 
[in Rturn for] pre«»rvatiOfr, ia oa* \Uk 4 
BbMi,1luiorowii itaalffboMa>*bbNs 
on its own fiseal demesnes oonsistinz of usaB 
portions in each village. In S. 178i. lb« 
bulent Bhomia on the western froaticn am 
cheeked by tba Riyput chief on thur t^^fiM 
and tha Sindil^lbirDfini Ibt Bdhitbu'S 
tbe Baleoba and tba 8od» litrt tb«:ilpH" 
to servitude. The ancient eUns, prior to Sua 
liana, had ceased, on the rising greainsis^ 
tb^e subsequent uaw d^vi^fi of etimsttaMl 
tb« higher gniflat^aA raafc'i. Mi ba4,ia b^ 
'n«rg|d into the gpnanl military landed pr«^ 
prietors of the country under tbe term *hbosoi«. 
Ths Bhoomia, the acions of tba earliest pvc^^ 
are to ba met with in varioua porta of Mwp 
though, only in tbon of b%li m*>4^»*T 
they were defended from oppression by tkerodi 
and wilds in which they obtained a footii^i 
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LoooMPAbttil BuMnrufc, dittUeUy show fcomj 
wiiat stem and when th«jr branohed off; and as' 
they eeased to be of attfiieient imporUooe to viait j 
tiie«ourt.<Mi the jmrn^mk ogatinuaUy exteWing 
iwilaati«M» tlbv- .«»1lw spllAgh^ Aat ' 
labile th«9iittlMttl not lo dMira m tttbabUDoej 
from labouring as huabandmen, they never 
tbindooetl t\uu arms ; and tlte BUoomia. 
mid the oraics of the alpine ArnvalU wbete^e 
flilMMiii#llB4r^llMefc liisMlm pre*; 
«MMhilildjriiBa md prend apirit of bis! 
inceslors, with more traclabiliU, and less arro- 
giocesnd folly, thnn his more courtly^ but now 
«idfl|f stpftraud, bretbrea. Ihey lorm aiooa- 
liilenUe body M BMT diilrinli^ .ttioMd ««itb 
nUoklock* Mvofd tfhield. . lo jMaodelgurh, 
rlicn their own interests aod the prince's unite, 
foor tbouiftfld Bboomia could be collected. 
TWj held aud maintained wiihoui support the 
iipillMil lMm .«r. tiM* dieltiek f4Mr iMr 
|»nno«,d|iriDft half a ceiiturv of turmoil.— (7b<2*« 
Rojatlkan, Vol. I. pp. 169, 4dS.^Ca7np6€ll.) 

Chem,, s tribe neur Palanow, meuliontd by 
jBocluMA.of wbom nofchinc is known (Camp' 
... . ' . 
CI«roo, aborigiMA in.OUiaBeepur, in pari of 
Gorakpnf, the eouthem part of Oudh, Hennr< s 
Mirupur and Hehar. They are someUmes 
Mid to bea braacb af the Bbur. I hey teem to be 
iki«iM.at.llwd)ipiift«r Saocee^ biii.fti«hMiD 
eonsiiiered ihem diatinct. 'Ihe Chtno defllare 
ihemselvea to be descended from the grcnt aer- 
pCQt. Irom which they may l^c supposed to be 
liIagbaMi »f Magadha. liumauM ot build- 
iH«4lMilMt«i4o/tlMBi«ie (iMUfI near Buddha 
Gi?t» JtlBBA tnd fiM^(hiir, and ihe images of^ 
Sitiswl Hanuman found in tliem indicate that' 
lliey belonged to the hindu relijiion. Tliey »p- 
J^.to.haTe been expelled from their aikcient 
Mn||f 4lie 9tanum of Bhojpn? , the Hyobon 
of Hjtfdi, «itd the Bhoonhar, a little bek>re the 
first mahomedsn invasion, about wliich time 
f^eitseeiiM to have been a general couvulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquired. 
Usir preaantycaMMUm The ftatufea of the, 
Cberoo are add .itt -nMWible ibe occapaets of 
Ike VihUhyn niouutains. They live by rutting 
i'<nber, coilretiiig drugs, and killing game, and 
^bugh their numbecs are very low they .oW'i 
tojloil«M»« lijih kg .tflif fift W aii^' 
MikiaMlfiviMt Un .«i«h ihe tilak in due 
orm. 7he emperor Sher Shab aubdued 
^ubsrta,^ Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
lo have been a last but strong effort of 
^ Obeetoo race. XboidiiAf of 8ingrowli ia 
Hinapnr ia « Cbeeroo, <hBf|l,he caUa himself a 
^bans. Sir. H. Elliot suggeata that the Sivira, 
^ri and Gberoo, may perhaps be the Sauniseni, 
A the Harivanaa ia ibe following passage, 
• i^Mtbvi face came ihe.StoKaviflp, a^d B«ura- 
.S^fii§t kiagj8iii(iaMlMilr«ii ilv^ 
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itnme to ibe oOiMtly ^MHivUfhte 

(EUioLGlos,) 

Bhur, an abori(;inal raoe wlio settled in parts 
i)f^Qudb, Benares sad Behar — Camipbell^ p. 21. 

Th§ L§dhi eamerfro^i Beadlekhvaci thcce 
eentariaa ago^, Xho MKtmi fnn llio Jtg^ 
•boat A, O. 1G2(>. 

Baj'enpart !a widely spread abon'ginal tribe 
in Palamow and Singmli aud Kewah, w^tward 
io iparia of S^ifBuJilh aod Jashpore, aod uumer- 
ona^otko N. ja tlo faHa af « tUa plaiH 
adjoining AIm hills. They are the chief laboni- 
4ns( class in the Ciyn district, near the bills. 
They live in villages as a kind of serfs and 
bearers of burtleus, cany palaiKiliina, and wiica 
onkV aaiplay ara apt (o^bo* thief ei «iidiala- 
bers* — CampMl,p^ 97t8. 

Badava-krita^ a man who becomes a slave 
that he may marry a female aiate in ibe family. 
— WiU, Glm. 

QAa|KM^ aro« tiiha.of omuilaiiiaetB^lid^ 
the mouatatne baidonag on Bengal in the Wail^ 
in Rangwrh and ^ .neighbonriag dialiieta.**i- 
Wils. 

Marwarit ihe various tribes wbo are known 
aa .baiifcar,«onhar.and tntiaff or nfaroff, ate 

ihe Marwari, thn 3hatiya, tho Yeaya K<^ 

mnti, the Modi grflin seller, and the Bnnia. 
The Marwari arraMyc themselves into twelve 
tribes, amongst whom are the Mcatii, Agrwala, 
Urwari Oawal, Sarogi, Kandalvial, Bijabargi 
Porwai, some of whom are hindoi^ and aonn 
are Jain. The Meslri, the Urwar, Bijabar^ 
Kandalwal and i'orwal are of the vaish* 
nava sect of hiudua ; the Agrwala aae partly 
vaiiliiiafa«iid partly lain, hut tho flbuiiginii^ 
the CNval are wholly jain and it is frodi 
amongst the Osai tribes that ihe j^ain priests of 
Abii arc chosen. They never use animal food, 
tbeir olluringa are frait^ and sugar, and the 
Oawal and •Strogi .aenff eat tho praaadb, or 
meat offered to tlM idoll. « 

The banking rtietn are less frequently xA tha 
sect ; they are distinct races, altogether dla- 
aimilar in personal appearance, tlM Marwari 
fran the diaert being In1l» bulky, yellow men 
while the Wani or banya of ihe peninsoUl mtb 
smaller and dark coloured. The Banya or 
KoU'Sti are geiiorally vai^ya hindus, though 
aome of ihem worship laiva and some of tham 
fithnn.- Tho Banya are .nnoiefona in 
Tilingana and in Madras: in thftMrthand wwt 
of Dekhan there is not perhaps OMiOf tlMm in 
seventy villages^ their places then being taken 
by the Marwari anti Gigerati. There are, how- 
ever, many in Ponderpora* and Sholapois. 
Those who die -^lunsnried* aio InUkd^ all 
others are burned whether belonging lo tha 
saiva or vaiahnava sects. Their language in 
their families ia Teiogu, and it ia spoken by 
them at far as BombaT* I'ui as the weetis 
aiwmkedi ifwlKitta AwMHAa^riLMtliiit. 
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Tbt Banya are essentially shop-keepers of dry 
grains, but do a lilUe in mercantile business, 
wideiillivale, bai do aot bold the plough. They 
Min mostly dark men, of short stature. la their 
JBtrriages the bridegroom is before or after 
puberty but girls are uader age ; the ceremonial 
is performed at the house, by a brahmin. The 
MCh thradha an oonduetad by bnteina. 
Their JMifMi is put on and the mantrim tni^t 
when married. The Waiii do not miirry nor 
eat with the Komati Banya. They are in 
•maidagibb nttoabert in the northern part of 
ibe Niaam^ donioiona adjoining Benr, Gunk* 
pOOl^ Cawnpore and "Farakhabrtd. 

Soffhelcund, m territory in Central India, 
^lao known as llewa, whose princes are of 
the Baghel or Baghela race. The Ba^hM^ .a^ 
oovdiogto Wilson are a branch of the Sisodhiya 
rajputs of Guzerat, who raijirated eastwards. 
Sub'divisions of ihe iribe, under different de- 
abmina lions are widely spread through Bandel- 
Ottnd, Allahabad, Benares, Obrak^i Cawa- 
pon and Farakhabad. They are also said to 
be of the Chouhonerace, descended fromKomar- 
f>hal (died A. D. 1166) sovereign of Gtuzerat. 
•Tbe princea of Bagfadeand are of this raee. In 
Quzerat there are many petty chieftains of this 
tribe, as Lunawnrra, Mandvie ; Mahera ; 
Godra; Dubboye. &c., &c. Another account 
makes the Baghela rajput race, descendants of 
.8id Eae. They gave their name to Bagbel- 
cnnd, an entire division of Hindustan. Thev 
also occupy Teetapoor and Theraud in Guzerat. 

BvdigUi. — A rajput tribe in Jonpur and 
Clonikpiir formally notoriont for tnrbolence. 
part of them became mahomedans prior to 
Sekundar Lodi's rule. The Bilk-huria, the 
Kajwar, and the Raj kumar are ofi sboota from 
the Bucligoti. — Elliot. 

r Bm§ri^ aaaording to Wilaon, k the raee oo- 

oupying Bagar the traot lyinjc between the 8. 
W. borders of Hnriana and the Sutlej. TUe 
tribe are regarded as of the Jat race. Bagar is 
alto a tcaet on tha 8. W. Malwat and a 
iiobbtr raee* called Bagri have settled in the 
eastern parts of Malwa, Hissar and Biiattiana. 
Sir H. Elliot says they were originally Rajputs, 
but are now classed as Jats. Some Bagri are 
pMfeaaed nbben^lFibofs'f QUmary, mioi 

Bagadi, b servile race in Bengal and Cut- 
tack, who follow unclean, out of door, avoca> 
iioaa. Th^ are one of the most numerous of 
tbe no»-mldMMnedan oaatea of Bmigal. They 
are cultivators, fishefoten and WitelMMD, bnt 
•addicted to dacoily. 

< . TA« ¥ad» of Jessulmer, who ruled Zabulis- 
tbaii' and founded Gnsni, eMm the Cbaghtai 

ts of their own Indn stock : a claim wldob. 
Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. 

Bawari, a predatory tribe, scattered through- 
out India. Wilson describes them as robbers 



by profession and kooum In different plaf« bt 
different appellations, but calling themteUesBr 
wari Ha says that they are all hiodm, 8o4 
use a paeoliif djalut^ uMA ia aaM lele ipok- 
en in some parts of Onaerat They smU 
be the Bhaora of Peninsular India, vbom 
styled Uarn*pardi and Uam shikaii sad in 
the wild hnntan of tbo jnnglao mi fMla 
Bauri of Ben^il, tiriBa heidabyamHlim 

BufUuria, a class of wood-rangers, in the nor 
them parts of Goruckpur, they are bow cahi> 



Choola, a tribe of Tu^^a in Baghpnt, sodled 
from having come from Chooloo ot Ohomii 
hik&nit.—JUlUot. 

eamdidU, Hind. A Inr vi^nal mUtii 
the N. W. Province, who inriEa auits, saim* 
hi bit feau of aoti?%, thoy Me aim tUMk- 
ffiUon, 

Gadaria also Gaduria, from Qadar or Oato, 
a alwap, are abop b ai d a of ilw N. W^ftarfam 

They have several divisions who do aet «t 
together nor intermarry. The younfjer brotkt 
nmnies the widow of the cider braihsr. Tk 
elder brothera do not marry th« %ilev ila 
younger brother. — WiUom* 

The Koeri of Hindustan wm 
iu Bahar grow the poppy. 

Main or Garden MaJli are supposed bj Nr. 
Campbell, p. 105*6. to be • eoniidanfcli mk 
wideapread people. 

Between Umballa and Delhi are a e^>J 
many Muili villages, and they are aesuoed 
about tba N. W. ptotiaoai mgaAMa 
They are common about Ajmir, aid as tk 
southern frontier of Hindustan : South of Jst>- 
bulpoor, tbey arc many and mixed with tht 
Koormi, and extending with the kurmi ftr 1* 
tbeenat, tho MaUi into Oriaanmd 4laM 
into .Manbhnm and other districts af Ckoii 
Nagpore all through the Mahratta country, tb<r 
are mixed with the Kumbi, nod most citte po- 
taila are oitimr KmAI w MiUL-a 
106-108. 

Mallinl, very industrious caltivators tisd 
gardeners, on the north-west frontier of Britwii 
India, above I lie Salt Rauge, and exteadiaj ^ 
into Faabnvar. Thoy now pnimi mibaMii^ 
itai.-^CampheU, p. 108. 

Jiat or Raxnn, are a fair good^lookisg c!i*! 
of men dwelling throughout the phdas oft" 
Funjsb in villagea of their own or kiUhl 
dirisiona of vUlagea oo eqnal tenm afHh tk 
Jat and others, and under a similar ooD>ut^ 
tion. They are not martial, but apply tk«i«* 
cuUivatiou to the best lands, for whicfa^ 
pay a high lo r aiw nnd are iMi •itf^ 
by native Governments. Tbif an 
cultivators in the province. 

P«n;'a6, in the Persian language, 
rally lh9 fi?e xiven^ and is a geofnyhimltMi 
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alii (* OttMritofj oa the north weti of 

thiJlMlaai or Hydatfnt ; the Ghenab or As- 
feaoes ; the Eavee or Hydraotes, and the 
Gbm or JHypbuis. In the time of Kunjeet 
Vailkf tk» Puojcb revenue* vere eeiimaled at 
A^WMOO^ cT vkieb, in IMi. ibe rwImM 
and eieiM dattev amoanked to MMMfiM- In 
the tine of Baber, the rhinoceros wm hunted 
OB the pUias of Attock and wild animalB are 
itiU ferjf Maierotta. The lihob population of 
ttiHiijiKtolk bigb. •adknr, iaabm life 



ikigh cheek bonea, and complexio&s noi Tcif 
iiiikt aoggaalinit m JmMH^Btm - aleneil 

siVBlcbinfr from Burmah across the Sunderbuna, 
(0. p. 106.) Though good looking, the Bengali 
are small, black, and effeminate in appearance, 
remarkable for timidity and superstition, as 
fpdlaa furaobUatty and art. Tbanr vUligaMMeaak- 
posed of thatched aoRagea, scattered tbrouxh 
woods of bamboos or of palms ; their dress is 
the old hindu one, formeri by one scarf round 
the middle and another thrown oyer the shoul- 
They baifia 4ba piMllM^ mbnovo it 



Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, hand- Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil 



tome, high featured and \on^ bearded. The 
jiuta of Upper India, in which as Colonel 
Ottsingbam remarks {Hist, 8ikkt, |}. 4) the 
Bnhnin and Kahatraa .faaaa.- 'bad davalopad a 
pwaliar eivilization, have, however, beea bvertmi 
kjPlmian or Scythtc tribes, from the agies of 
Jbriai and Alexander to that of Baber and 
KdirShsh^ and the prominent changes intro* 
Miy UMitofa bean allMlmB'faitlMMit«ra 
iwiUp aod polytheiat religmiB. af tbd eirli^r 
twmpaut rsces, the subsequent introdnction 
olUte niahoraedaM creed, and ihe \o\v^ antece- 
^iam IK ration of hordes of the Jut from the 
pl>>Mor Uppar AaHk .:Tlie aefoNil otfiUled 
n^tioBsin tba ladiaB ^plains still difbr from 
'■sfh other in manners and language," ntrarly 
as mach as those iobabiiing the ooirasf|OBdiikg 
portion of Eufopei 

fk^Bkidiimimlm avrarat dialeaU. Om 
•ftlwie, the Brij Bhaaiia or Brij-Bbaka ia tba 
brsi spoken near Mathura, nnd takes its Tiame 
^ Brij, the tract about Mathura and Brind* 
lis, where Krishna sported with the Gopin. 
tkMRamgaHm Baagff diaM of Hindi is 
^en ill the western pmtn 8f> Hiadiislan. Il 
>» hounded by the Indus on the west, Bandcl- 
knftd oil the ea«t, the Sfitpura hills on the 
sad Javpur Jodhpur and Jeysnlmer on 
t^aoiib.— ritai'iilNMvary of Mkm imrmd, 
Sapp. QlM. 
Th« Ilindugtani race, on tiie Ganges are the 
Ulkst, fairest and most warlike and manly of 
^satifes of British India, they wear the 
^An, and n drnw* ta i —b ling thai of tba 
'uhonedana, tbeir bomaa aia tiled, and built 
>n compact villages in open tracts ; their food 
UBnteareneii w beaten brea<i.^i;i(|MlMateil«'t 
■Wy of Indiai p, aS3, 325- 
^Ae BenycUi^ ara In vinj napeota different 
lay oOhi' people of' India. « Jfoatiof :4ha 
^'^puUtion of Bengal have the 'appearanoe of 
'^in^ Arian, though dark, bat some are very 
<uid have thick lips with featnres either 
M|^aal or Indo Cfaiocaa. 6ome hare ourly 
>«ir.ssif.ntalad to ibo Uaak wnollf Inadol 
' ><)r]|;ioes. who may have •MdNd'ailiaa'from 
Rajmahal to the Garrow hills, others of the 
^^ngali people, especially the Uria, with the 
^hujfs leea ntber io hiTe straight bair, with 



after bathing, which gi?es their skins a sleek and 
glossy appcHrance and protects them from the 
effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
antirely in riae, and, altbongh tbo Bangali and 
Hindustani idiooM are more nearly allied than 
Knzlish and German, the Bent^ali language is 
quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 

The native of Bengal, alike hindu and ma* 
bottedan,i» physieal organiaalion, ia ibebhi 
even to effeminacy. His paranita aie sedentary, 
his limbs delicate, his movements hn^nid. 
Durinjj many "K^^", he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Cou- 
ngr, independanea and vatneity are qualiika 
to which, has constitution and his situation are 
equally unfavorable. His mind is wenk, even 
to helplessness, for purposes of manly resist- 
ance, but its suppleness and its tact move the 
ohildnoAfaleinar Mireataato adnikatlon, not 
unmingled with contempt. Largo promiaaa^ 
smooth excuse?, elaborate tissues of circum- 
stantial fnlsehoods, chicanery, perjury, and 
forgery are the various weapons offensive and 
dafcnuvo of tbo lowar Qangea. AH ita million* 
do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Bahar the work of labourers is 
done by Bhui, Rnjwnr and other aborif^inal 
tribes, but Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are 
natlaa of otber ootaaala ta aaa . — ((Atwspfce/^, j). 
100, IM. MpkUum^t Sigtar^ 1^ biim,p. 
325 ) 

The Bui malt in Bengal ia tba lowest or 
eweeper class. 

u The RajwarmMiM'tmAB laboorew of Bengd 
and Bahar. 

The Kolita race in the west of Bengal and in 
Assam, are good looking aod considered to ba 
high caste bindus* — Oampbell^p, 54. 

l^a/p.«-Itt -tbo «aat of Bcoiai tba Hafr and 
h\% offspring are slaves for avar and are trans* 
ferable and saleable. In Parnfeya the Kafr is 
sometimes a domaatio alave^ aninetiMaa;;an 
agricultural slave, 

Rt^imm iaa* nama need by the paopla af 
Oooflk Babar to daa^nata thaniaalvet. .Ikcj 
have adopted many hindu cnstoms. 

The Praja of Cooch Bahar are cultivators al- 
most in a state of serfdom, and in Cuttack, 
the barber, waahcimaoi fishcimcui, weaver, 
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r, «ikd laK^gatherer are olnsaed 
ns Prflja ami dften sdl ttwrnselfwuid^fiiviilitt 
into slavery.— ^^ti«. 6. C. 8. 
I The Sa^/di ol Bengal and jCattatk are a set- 

mtiona. They are en&of Ue nroit nuaaMoui'of 
the noQ-tnahomedan oaitea of Bengal- Th^ ave 
cuUiTaiora, fiahennen and vatchaaeny ibai -a^- 
4iSMto liaatity; Tbaae •aaaai faMieri iiifh 
the Bagari of Malwa. ^^See p. 146. 

Afp^ruliuritts. — Knny of the cultivntors in 
Bengal are mahomedana ; and in all eastern 
Bengal where mahomedAne ara nunacrouSy the 
^M^OTitjr uuillfafeuii* ' • '.* 

iGMiK.-*-Anong8t the bindu of Bengal, the 
Goal! are the noat namerous ; after them, the 
•Brahmin and Kaiat raeaa, are theiBagdi. an 
«lNiriginal people, and" a dwa ♦f caltSaaidrt 
mailed Kybttiio. ■> . . t 

I Tne bait apeohiien ©f the hinda diaraeier, 
jaiaioing its peculiaritiw while divesteil of 
VMuy <rf its defects is found among the Kaj- 
|!«U wmk nlhar •niU«»fy'*eliaaB« .jaif' Oangeiia 
Hindoatan. It'la there we are most likely to 
f(ain a clenr conoeption of their hi){h spirit, 
•their enthusiastic courage and geoeroua sell- 
tion, 80 singularly oonWMd ^ritli 'feBll»> 
of manners and sofinala- of heart, to^ber 
nrith a ho^ish playfnlnets and almost in- 
•Aratine simplicity.— ifipA«iM(o/ra'a -ifN|bf(|r if^ 
Jn</ui, |>. S76«376. -" «:••. 

•/Maiwi-fMi^'Of «lnai iMn AUa^ mA Ihe 
^jar an the clief/ 

J AtV, aho etyled Abhir.and Abhira, dia- 
%iiwuiah thaipaeltaa M the Naod<*baasa, Jad or 
(M«<ibaiia« tnd- apOfMrala^baMa. Thaaa 
ioltmiarry and aat logather, and sometimea, 
las near Delhi, they raf with the Jat, Gujar, 
■and Kajpiit. The Aliir are sprend in different 
praportionft all over the N. W. provinces, west 
«C tkedMia; in tba Ufper^iOaaln awl Lotiar 
Jloaba,' in itSb» prorinoa of Benares, in ^Raj*- 
•putanah ^d the Punjab. Some of the Jad- 
banai have been converted to mahomedaniaan 
vadraraJfaMWii aa Hangar. Tbaaa«rthaf)^hli 
diatriot who eat with tba Jat and Oajar, con- 
Yorm to the usagis of the marriage of the widow 
of an elder brother, with the next in aamocity, 
'Vhe Ahir aucoeed the G ujar aa call )e keepers 
U liM *aarti— itiatii> mKtf^wmm tlo ha tlte 
pastoral people ^of 'thaiajpnt and brahman <»im- 
'tries as the G ujar are of the Jat disiriots. The 
Ahir are not atrict »hiiidaa, they are a good 
iooliBg peopler JilHr fthoae ofilhaiuppflRalaiaial 



have villages, in considerable, tracts are almost 
^e principal laadholders, and^are fair agricitltu- 
liati. .The Ahir are not iouad in the oo an tries 
ooeapied eithar^Jij'lheJaiorihatQv^, aaddo 
ia fcaa taad generaUy east into Bengal, hut there 
jre many of thorn in the tract just betwiien the 
4pi9paiyJa|b<aadjiha ^piit>«aant{yi(Ahcliii ibe 




!Gange«, to the east of-JiM tad lH(^k 
part of Rohtleand, thay aeem to eiUod into 
4he 6. E. of Ri^ptttaaah and of tk Dddi 
ooonkry, we found about the JumaaaMrMih 
4aa*aail is wwy plaoai ftiiiwr iat>,«dthai 
are many of them in the Baaares and Mu 
diviaions. They are aaid to have beet v^ 
iknowv in aadeot tiasaa in Guzexst sod tki 
-^QMitiy, dhtral I Asirghir, sadist 
iBliU in Kalyawar. lodead. tke iraU 
ern eountry was Abhira or the couatij oftk 
Ahir, and they are said onee to km beet 
powerful ia Guaasat. Asirghir deriws M 
frcMn Am dUdr^acolad MUtffA 
Abhira* the oauntry of the Ahir was tW 
ancient name of the araatani aoaMMl ^ 
GuMr«t and Katyawar. 
• la ilMMl«alm» tiMiitaNa'ia nav ^M mA i 
ImiI i».the Matwibarata, the Akira aia MiiDa> 
ed AS a shepherd or pastoral race in Sianfitn, 
and the Abhira are mentioned ss a |Ntoiil 
ahepherd moe, aattlad near. iheioMMMaMf 
tka.IadMk lb a liMl faiMni t»4MM»l mkoi 

as the Ahiria of Ptokmy, Jying nonk of ti>e 
Sahyadn mountains and of SyrMliMkr-VtIi 

Olots. €am^bcU,.pp. .t 

> ^'or.theiMnaor a laoaiprcad through Ihr 

dwiaa iwho are aapfkiaed to have pirea tkir 
name to the Gujerat distrioU af the Fao]abis4 
to the peninsula of Gujarat. They are wcJi kmn 
agriculturists in the North Waatcra FiadM* 
Whether «f'fba Ml iot mhoBiaia 
they avai^hafo pMfafk^aaliirage to the plotf^ 
The Gujtir, are numerouaeviBry where in tkSikk 
territory. Ibe Gojura, in KaahBiir,anaM>* 
herd pcoj>rietofs,'aMdTlo haiaa>OBM'ftfliiCk^ 
lat.ia Um Paajab* fThey live in h«ho«** 
recesses at the foot of the Pai^ah, audit 
ttoods. The Gujur are namerous iotks iW 
jab and probabljitof'prim&liva.Miti^uitj. A| 
ha»o»ti*>Jaattha:fMm<ri >hahHa at thairmsi 
hut thmr devote much atMlian to aiirisiliBii 
and they are more industrioua and lesaftt^^^ 
than their brethkon of HiiidaaiaB.-^(^^^ 
of ^hvli of JndUt Hh, 4^11. ) • . 

In 1857, in ibe.BavoU in.Iadia tkeiM 
of the Gujar villni^es all around Delhi, 
fifty yea» of compulsory quiet, broke Ottl 
plondercd all wet thai diairici vitbia al* 
Mamtf-.|ha~attiMk «rih» B^iVti ^ 
ever any fngithtPi.dlinas.(|te ^atia;. ctf* 
to a Gi^ar vtllaga thay vpere iB««i*^f 
plandarad. Tha iaatant iho atyoi^ aa»f<' 
•QoyaBwaaot ana l aa wim d, Ihaaa Mn uAfljP 
<h^itfaaaa rrairtai Itslir .OMiaiit.hakil^ TWf 
are now cultivatora and keepers of <attie 
buffaloee living in.separate villages of tkcicfA 
nuntcxoua abotit Delhi, ;aBd in tha UnoM^ 
flahhfwimiiiiMiiala of Iha JDoaW ^ 

•Profeaaor Wilabn aaya ihty piafet* 
cend jfaom Bigpul fathers . ifomen of ia^o^ 
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(HvHi«rilr kftMSmu tq tht trineipBHty of 
GwatMf inimwmkiol India, aad to the diBtrict 
of the same name in ib* Ponjab. 8ir John 
Malcolm says the Oujar, who are also Hindus 
have raiaed themaelTes to- pow«r by meaiia 

fAi MuilUiffift in Hinduatan are of this tribe. 
They are ntimemus in Punjab, on the Northera 
fronikr of Britisk India, in S«|i>and the adja- 
cant 1riHa»andiB«litiUH>»boiilK«iliaiirad they 
are nid to hw y waeieit the;>Wat tribe as the' 
inhabilasta and oiviifert of part of the Hcxarab 
liiBtrict, east of the Indus, in the bills about 
Kaaiimir, the Gigar have paaloral vagraat babita. 
Tbif mn nqr MMMN«»i» il» FsM^-tMitry 
and gfhra tibeir nima t« the town and district of 
Gujerat, in ihe plains of the Punjab, where, al- 
so, namea fioxn the aame race are frequent. In 
li mrllNni,lf flflfe 'fat all iIm Jal country, tha 
Oojar are maeli aixed iM tbt Jai and fom 
a considerable part of the population. They 
are numerous in all northern Itajputanah, and 
eatdnd into Malwa and the adjeitiing parla of 
O i aiii l Indit m ht «■•! BtawMnMd, ob» 
of tho diiefa in which ia a Gojar. The laai 
Xagpore prince ia stated to have been a Oujar, 
but ihere are al ptMent, no Gujar in Guzerat 
•ad-aeoording lo Ifr. Campbell, tba oripiii nf 
the name of ikm iliatiict is DoHHtini* Thtm 
located in the east in JumilMtni IQMB llUr 
origin from the. west. 

Tbe Giijar are generally a fair good looking 
people especiaJly tlntt futmk tlw V% W. fina- 
tier of hiii»,4wA bate no reaemblance to the pie* 
Arian raoea. Thoatt to the North of Delhi are 



wooid be the more correoi number. Thotoiali 
in all India ia I| million, la the former Siklr* 
territory, nil were not of the Sikh relig:ionb 
Tho people and depeadeal rukraof Ladakh* 
|iMiiMi i«inii0 BuMMtm M:ll» TiMmt d!. 
lakardo, tke Durdoaof Oil|tihit jmdrK^kklitwl* 
Biroba of the rugged mouBtaiit?, ar& )naho< 
medaiM of tbe ahia aeet. i he people of Kaahf*' 
mir, iCMilivM^ Blilnbm<MPtokyt« <«nd jal tk*,. 
hiUa «Mitil«iMt'.Wtto<lhe Salt liUogtt.«iul 
Indus, are mostly flunni raHliomedans, .aa are . 
likewisethe tribes of Peshawur nnd of the valley 
oP tbe indna aouibwariis, as aiao the inhabi. 
tintt cf MMllMk atakatihe pltiMr M»rlhii«ML 
as far aa Piiid-<ladun-khan, Chuneeot and- 
Di'palpoof. The people o( the Himalaya east- 
ward of^ Kisbtwar and Hlkimbur, are biadua of 
tb«4)iiliiiiMeal fililh, iiltbrteiBrlittddbis^ eolo*- 
nies to'tlie- north nod some raahomedan fiaaii** 
Ires to the southwest. The Jal of the Manjba 
and of the Malwn diftriots, in the Panjab, 
are mostly Sikh, bot perhaps not ooe-lbiril of 
the wMer popyliilm l|et««tii, the Jhtiaoi tmd 
Jumnfe, Imm yet ^ntbraeed the tenets of N»« 
nak Rtid Govind, tl>e other two-thirda beinic 
aiili equall? divided between mabomodaniam 
and bitlliiiiMsfli. ' Meed of^tlie nodera 8ikb in. 
a* vMly sepiiatafroni'tM' tnbeaAnd are known ' 
as Jat, of Khatii, or Hraliman Sikh-, one 
member of a family beinj; frequently a 
Sing'h while others are not. Their writtea « 
obaracter ia vio it saHtd OannitkHk. Ji'ig; 
tho Dmnagari, in form, but with different 
powers to the letters. The Sikh are tlie only^ 



mahonedaas, but to l)io East and South thqr j ^ct whose religion teaches tbem not to smoke 
half anbaMrfms oonelimet half toliaooo. < ' Vhqp litve, however, no objection to 



— — — — — — — > — — ' ~t " — — t — 

bat so vary lax as to be considered a Mat -> other aanOliBi, opiam and bhang, — snuff taking 
apart. — (Cmp^Z,;). 101 S. f^ilson's Glossary, is nut so common, Smoking was firat prohi^ 
Medeolm'B S^Jrhs, p. 136. EllioVtS%pp. Gios.) \ bitefi by the tenth Guru, Govind Sing'h. whose 
. .iStffeA^Tbe Sikh are not a raee, but a body | chief objeotioa to it appears to have been that 
of ffriiKioBirtft,.«ho tike their 'aavo irom'tberj the hakiltiMt|»fODiOtiaaoli4lnifessy aa people 
hinHi word, sikhna*' to learn, Sikh meaniag a , wonld'sit imolkig and do nothing. 



disciple. For a short time, the sect rose into 
a great nation in the oountry lying between In- 
dMi4md AfTgbaniitto-' Dnring^tbO 16th aad 
17tli ainipiiea, Nsnak and Gavi«d, of the 
Khntrre race, with their succeeding garas, ob- 
tained a few converts to their religious views 
aoumg tha Jat < peasants of Lahore and the 
mmhuM I— iitf thaBiitl#.ifPawarfathoolMo 
of the 18lh eeatiry, Ihey grew to be a great 
nation, with an inflnence extended from the 
Karakorura mountaina to the plains of Stnd, 
ami bum Delhi to Feahawar. 1%eir dotaiBioaa 
wwn- iaoladod iMtweea S8*U and Mth 
parallels of north latitude^ and tbe Tlst and 
77th meridians of east longitude. This tract 
cooaiata of broad plains slightiy above the sea 
1^ «r«B0«RliaiB raages tiro- or Area nilea 
The Sikh populatioo of the Punjab has 

>«i iooiooq Mils, 



Jot, agreatraoe along the banks of the Indus 
from the Ptinjab to Siiulh aqd to the banks of 
the Jannri, IB Hurriana, io* the N. Weit pvo* 
vinoea, Biliirtffort Dbalpor, and Bikaaif, sofliO'. 
of whom, nccording to Wilson, cUim to have 
come from Ohuzni and the far West, and 
others, daim to l>e descended froia Ysdu* ■ 
an -aaoiail prlaee^ «ldM| aoa-of Yayati. Tboy 
are supposed to bathe descendatita of tbe Getai;; 
or Tue Chi of antiquity. They are a bold, 
indttstrioQs people, and the Mg^h of Bbuitpora 
is a '/tli Thiffo wro fcwa whitiinHiM of liihaoi»i 
the Dhi ^wMAWtB, OB ■aohhado i«d.]>Ciwgkb 
bat there are many tribea. They are partly 
of the Sikh, partly hindil ail4|l|Ntljb 9i 
mahomedau religions. - * 

The Jat raoe ia ngwdod hy Ifv; Campbell m. 
belonging to tbe .^ian family, btit^U) haTO i 
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IMn.' Unlaltm Ma in mudioflUrjas tlMi^wJinMi, m- aD vUeh 

■pocch laws aod manners, but have some t key are stilly in every way, the domintntpopii* 
graramatical forms of speech uot to be traced | Intion. Over great tracts of Hindustan, tkne 
in the earlier brahminioal wrilings. The Jat ; villages out of four are Jat, and in sack Jit 
tribes present the most psfffaet eiample ot the ' viiUge, this nwe oonatitvle pvhapt I wet h i ri i 
dnnoeritie ud more psepwly laikhOer manic of tin.eatire community, the Tenaiaderbei^ 
races. They constitute, over a great part of low caste predial slaves, with a few traders, and 



artisans. The Jat extend continuoaslj from ibe 
Iiidos om Kajptitanah, The great Mtt of 
Knjpat populatiM «Ml«Minilpo*«raii||iii7 
was on the Gtinges ; but tince vaoquiahed tkm 



bi<»ck;, ... 
The Jat »ffe«ot IowmI in ArgUwaUn, but in 

BeluehisUn in proceeding eaatwards by the 
Bolan Pass nnd other routes, there, they succeed 
the Tajik aud Dehwar of the west of AlghauisUn 
and the vicinity of Candahar, and omapy ihe 
plidM and tha hiilf country, desoendiug into 
the plains, spread to the right and left along 
the Indus and its tributarits, oecupyiwg upp«r 
Sindh on one side, and the i'unjab, of^ ^he 
other. Butin tha Punjab, they are aoiioiiMl 
inanynombiranocthof the Salt Range, and m 
the Himalaya, they are wholly unkuowa, wh.cti 
would seem to show that the Jat did uQ^eulcr 
India by that extreme narthani foala. Akft, 
the Jat doas not oaaopy lower Bind and they 
are not found in Guserat- The Jat is, however, 
the prevailing population in all upper Smd and 
their tongue is the language ol ike fMfiiUy. 
They were once tlw aiialaaiMf of the land, 
tat lattoly tova baen dominated orer by other 
raoei and thus have lost somewhat of their posi- 
tion as the higher classes of the society. In the 
south and west of the Punjab, too, tbey have 
long been mbjael to mahoMdan rulers. But 
latterly, as the Sikh, they became rulers of the 
irMa Ptti^ab and ol tha aoiwtry beyond M far 



India, an upper and dominant stratum of society, 
and have, to a great degree given their own tone 
and oaloar to itfauy protiaaaa. In ffaaat pari 
of Jat land, the great body of the free peopk) 

are Jat, and retain their original iiutitutious iu * by mahonaedans, the chief BAjput houses hiTt 
the greatest purity, IttUe modified by modern | retirrd into the eomparatirely anfruitfaKeo&iM* 
brabminical lawa. In the treat ooontiy llwtr riea ne«r.k«owii as RHjpuiiMih trleii,W«mr, 
^f»» is pronoaneed Jat, but in the Punjab and | the Jat is the most numerous part of the peopk. 
in the cast country, it has the long sound of Jat. They ahsre the lands with ihe Meena, the ff 
Some of the Jat are of the mahomedau religion mains of the Bmhmin population and the doou- 
some- of the hindu faith in the weat and in uant Kajput, but they have the largest skue of 
Sindli: ortheSiUiaeetin gvaat pairt Ujhn the adavailoa. The northeni partiTlij* 
Pai^b, and some in the east and near Bhurt- putnnah was partitioned into amall Jat Tcpob* 
pore, assimilating in their dress to their religious Itcs before the Rajput were driven back from 
confreres. This has impressed mauy with tiie iljoodiah and the Ganges. The soutkrsiod 
belief that thaia leligMNiitto idUfoi fnm aaah | more hilly parte •of Rajputaaah avanatMht 
uifaer also in laea, but by tracing thk popnla- an ooeupied by ihe Mhair, Maeaa miMi 
tiottt the difft rencea in the type diaapjxrar and but in Malwa, ajrain, the Jat are nnroeroaj ui 
the one exircme is found to merge into the »ecm to share that province with Hajputaud 
other. There may, however, be a diffeni^ raea Kuubi. Those of Ueiuchistan are describsd Irf 
on the «aat, and. tlMaeo»ihe weat are paatooa iIm people of- Caadbhar,- aa llae athlslis urn, 
and pradatoiy, while CapUiu Burton lueutioua ' with handsome features but rather dark. Tbois 
without quoiing his authority, that a wander- in Upper 8ind, up the course of the Indui »nd 
iiig predatory tribe bearing their uame is louud ia the south-wesUrn Punjab, are for the Doit 
on the westeru parte of Geotial 4aia« about- part of tha naheniMlaii religion. They ^ 
Ofendahar, I^iat aud Heshad. { bean long •nhjeot to foreign ride and Kca to W 

TkibJcU of the lower Indus, appear to be of somewhat inferior to their unconverted brelkren. 
the same raoeaa Ihe Brahui and are aimosl Iq all the east of BeluchisWin, the BtlocbtR 

but a later wave sod upper stratua. XkA 
abent the lineaef eoBMni^eatlon beioasa Uk 
and Western Asia, in the provinces of Sewt" 
and Kuch Gandava. The Jnl form probablj 
the largest portion of the agrieuliural popahim 
and ddm to be theovigiiNil ewnervifthiid. 
In the West, advancing throogh R*j(i8ll*^ 
we meet the J^t of Bhnrtpore and Dholpoff. 
Gwnlior wnsa Jal fortress beluoginK, »s ilWf 
posed by Mr. Campbell, to the Dbolepondid 
They do not go amch fofftber aaath istlh 
diieetion. From this point, they msy be ni^ 
to occupy the hanks of the Jumna, all ih( "'^ 
to the hdls. The Delhi territory is priacip*!? 
aJht:oountry and fnm igra npwanU,ii 
flood of that race has passed the river is ms* 
siderable numbers and forms a large part o^'^ 
population of the Upper Doab, in the dttHa" 
of Alighur, Merut aod M uzafamags c*^ flf 
are jiMt knomiifver tbe Ganges in tbalfv 
bad district, bat.'thqr eannot be said to 
crossed that river in any numbers. To saa «^ 
therefore, the Jat country extends os Wt 
aides of the Indna from L. 36* or <7*M 
to the Salt Baoge. If from the eodaef d«** 
two lines be drawn nearly at rigbt an?l« ^ 
the rifer, but iadiaios Miitb, aa ai 
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IM. it« or I4« H. in lUfM, Md L. .S0« 6& 
lie Jtana, ao as to iMlndft Upptr Sind, Mar- 

wir, pari of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, 
Umritsur and Umballa on the other, then 
cMnect the two eaatera points by a line which 
iMI iMiiide Dkelpore, Agra, Alighur and 
Mrrut, and wiihio all tiiat timol tke Jat race 
fihiiologically predomintlei, exceptin}? only the 
bills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, still 
neM by aboriginal thbea. Advnncing eaat- 
wdiiaioUMPBiijab tnii Rajpalanah, «t Sad 
tiijidu and mahomedan Jata much milfld and It 
'hn happens that one-half of a Tillage or one 
oranch of a family are roahomedans and the 
otlief biodua. Futtber eaat, mahomedan Jata 
limMimraad larar, and both about Lahore 
lod itt tial put o( tin PlH^b aliiig thaUoe 
f the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the great mass 
remain unconver(pd. In the Punjab, the Jat ail 
ukc the deaignation of Singh, and dress sorae- 
«kit diSmiitly from ordinary hindu Jats ; but 
for the most pwt, they only beomna fmally 
Sikbf, where they take aenrice and that diange 
Bukei little difference in their laws and social 
«J«tiona. The Jat of Dehli, Bhnrtpur. &c, are 

• wry fiift nice» bear the old hindu names of 
auH and aoeh Hke aad aie aot all Smght. 
Is Kajpntanah, the Jat are quiet and submis- 
«»e cultivators. They have now Inns; been 
wbject to an alien rule and are probably a 
RNd deal intermixed by contact with theMeena 
■rl tAkmK^iOampMl, pp. 77 to 

The Jat Singh of the Pui«jab and upper Sutlej 
c^'ay probably be taken as the best representative 
w of the race. Compared to northern races, 

• v are dark ; they are tall, large and well featur- 
d, viftb pleatiftil and hmg bMrdi, iae teeth and 

• »enr pleasant open expression of countenance. 
I"b«y are larjfer and taller than the Afi^'han 
hihiu with the upper part of the body espe- 
»lly well developed but not so stout limbed 

qnita 10 robaat. They are a fine^ tanarfcablf 
^nilsome^ face of vwo, not excelled by any race 
1 Asia. In courage,enc'rgy,and military qnalitieSy 
bejf excel the more beautiful non-Pathan races 
fAe northern hills and thev ate aa energetic in 
^ peaeefttl arte aa ia that of war. They aia 
oo<J cultivators, hard*vorlnngand thrifty; they 
I liitleland lie waste and pay their land tax 
«octually. Their women work as well as the 
ae and make themselves generally useful. They 

• Bot lawnad, though many von and eome 
omen can read and write. They have a 
^eat craving after fixed ownership in the soiL 
bey are essentially afcriculturists, seldom gar- 
^im, and in Hindustan are never pastoral, 
ney land cattle largely, and aometimea rear 
>mels when the countiy ia aoitable, and ia 
U countries both ordinary carta and large mer- 
intile waggons are usually plentiful, and aa 
■ggooers they not unfrequeoily c^rry their 



grain end other produDO to dlataat markels on 
their own account. The Jat formerly dwelt in 
Rajputanah in republics, such as, in the time of • 
the Greeks, were alluded to aa democratic in* 
atitutipna, and one recognised republican staler 
that of Phool or MaraL oame down to tho 
preaeat day, aad was the laet reoogaited repub* 
lican state in India. Il was a Jat republic, and 
gave the chiefs who founded the states of Pati- 
alah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
Fhoolkian race waa reoognised bv the British 
and treated amongat tbe pioteeted Sikh Statea* 
but has recently been brought under the gene- 
ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat vil- 
lage, however, is, ou a small scale, a demo- 
cratic republic, every man having his own 
aepaiata and divided ahanof the onltirated 
land. The union in a joint viUago oommanity 
is rather the political union of the commune, so 
well known in Europe, than a common enjoy- 
ment of property. A father and son may 
onlliTalo in ooonaon, bat coauaeaiality goes no 
further. The Tillage site, the waita JaiMB and 
{grazing grounds and, it may be, one or two 
other things belong to the commune, and the 
membera of the oommune havct in these, righta 
in ooninKin. ForaU the purposea of enltivation, 
the remainder of the land is in every way sepa- 
rate individual property. The government ia 
not patriarchal, but a representative communal 
council or puncbayet. Re^marriage of widows 
is perniitted. All the Jat are aubdivided into 
many Gentes and Tribes, after the usual fashion 
of the peoples of the Arian or Indu Werraanio 
stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another Gens. The Jat have little ol the hindu 
eeramonial atrietneaa, and in Ponjabi regiaents, 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, 
Rajput and their congeners are branches of 
one great atock. Brahmana of Kashmir and 
tho ffnmiSar bills are hindaa in an earlier ataga 
of brahminioal dordopement. The Jat country 
is juat such as would be occupied by a largo 
' stream of people issuing through the Bolaii 
Pass, in Lat 28 or. 30° north, and the Rajput 
ata ranged in a semi eirenlar lofm araand tho 
eastern and northern and south edga of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Campbell's conjecture 
is that the Eajput are an earlier wave from, 
tho same aonreo aa the Jat who came ia 1^ the 
same route, have farther advanced and beaa 
completely hinduised, while the Jat have come 
in behind them. Punjabi is the language 
spoken by the Jat, but which, in upper Sind, 
is called Jati Qui or the Jat tongue, and Urj 
Maasoa calls it Jetki. It is an Indo-germanio 
tongue allied to the Sanscrit. In its main gram* 
maticnl and essential features it is not wide- 
ly dilfereat from the Hindi of the Ri^jpat and 
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oiker UiBdasUn people. It is one of fbe moftt 
pracrit of Indian vernaculars. — (Campbdlf pp. 
82 to 60.) The Jftt, Jot, Jet Jut, or Jbut. thus 
oeeupy the North Weat tnd borderioK pro- 
fiuei^ also tlift Pmjab. and Sind. They are 
partly hindu, partly Sikh, and partly mahomc- 
dan. They all refer to the west of the Indua 
and to Obazoi at their original aeala, and the 
Phe or Paokbade Teaabad India fnMi Ibe Pttft- 
jab about the middle of the 18tb eaniary. Tbe 
other eeclion is the Hcle or Deswale. The Jat 
seem to have entered bv the Bolau PMa, 
occupied tbe hi^h paatoiu ladda thvA Qpial> 
tab and tbeaoa descended into the plains which 
they still occupy. The Jat is tbe great agricultu- 
ral tribe in tbe Punjab and in the Punjab par- 
lance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator are syoo- 
iiyBM«B.Tbepa are n Jit is KaAaiir or witbb 
tbe bills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Pani- 
put and Sonepui. The Aolania Jat in Paniput 
claim to be above other Jat by having bad tbe 
title of malek or king oonterred on Ira. The 
nM^ bowever, spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Xasdahar, throughout tbe Panjab, down the 
Indus into Kach Gandhava, nod eastwards to 
the Jamna and Ganges, is the saine,and where- 
afcr spread, th^ retain a dialeot ef thair oim 
to which, in 8nid, baa bean given the name of 
Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they are 
descendants of the Qetm who, he says, once pos* 
aeased the whole of the countries ianediately 
aaat and weat of tbe Indoe. The aamindara, or 
cultivators of the soil, at Jell as throughout 
Khchi, are Jet, who there seldom move abroad 
but on bullocks and never unless armed. A 
Jet may generally be aeen balf nakad^-aealad 
9n a lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matclilock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Kach Qandhava, as also in Herat, Kan- 
dahar, and Kabul, they are seen aa itinerant 
•rtisana, like ftypaiea. In the Panjab, tbagr are 
not found west of the Jilam, but east of that 
river the Jet cultivators use wagp^ons. The Jet 
bas been so long aettled in Kach Qandhava, as 
to afipear tbe aboriginaa. Anongat thair nmaa- 
rous subdivisions are the Kalora, Kokar, Ham- 
pi, Tunia, Abrah.— (ilfo«*on'« Jw*r«cy*, Vol. it. 
p. 125, ilasson'e Kelat,p, 352 ) According to 
Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are polyandrons, and 
•no bfotber f afceb bia bnthar'a wife ; but in aay- 
big ao, he seems to sUude to the custom 
among the Jat, of Curao, also written karao 
aeemingly from " karaoa," to cause to do, the 
larm given mlom tba fat, Qoojnr, Abir, and 
flther raoea nnd tribes In western Uindostau to 
concubinage generally ; but more especially to 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de- 
ceased husband. The practice which is also 
knovn tothneaiftvnid hgr thanMnt oTOmn^ 
bvrae^ in tlw Deecan of Bult'hhee ; and, in 
olber ft^itkim, Iqr tba onoio of Dbniaeoha, ia 



followed among tbe races, but is not toy 
openly confessed even among them, a? torn 
degree of discredit is aapjpoaed to alU^ to ± 
It is ouly younger hmtnin vio km IIm 
connaations, eider brathars being probibitai 
from raarryiag their younger brother's widovs, 
but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice haa beea etMSM 
among sevital natioM of tha Bast Tkthm 
followed tbia enstom, and in Egypt it «u ai* 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit witk t 
brother of the deoeased husband. Whea tbe 
lawa af Mann taara anaetedt Cnino ippM* ^ 
have bean a recognised institution. Bat ai ii 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradiction between the enactments relitiig 
to it. Jnm a oonsidoration of all tbe pet* 
sages on tba aniiaat, it appeara that Iteif 
issue was tha foai on whieh tha legality ton- 
ed. He who was begotten aoeording toUv 
on the wife of a man deeeaaed, or impoieot, or 
disordered, after dae authority givea talMt 
is called tbe lawfal aon of the wife (Cb* 
IX., V. 176.) Prom tbe fact of Dranpadi mir- 
rying the five Piindoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst tbe 
bamaa of tbat period ; and if polyandiy, tks 
praeiice of Curao was, no doubt, not uaeom- 
mon : indeed, the compiler of the MahabbrR- 
ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
offspring to his deoeaaed brother, 
perbapa no oirenniatnaaa which so 
shows tbe northern descent of the deified Pib 
dava heroes, aa this marriage. Herodotus telli 
us that polyandria prevailed among tbe aomte 
Scythiana an it doaa at pfaaanft amongtlMll^ 
tia. The practice u adopted alao by the Nainof 
Malabar, between whom and the people of ik; 
Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure vesUjitiof 
a connection. Amongat tbe Jat, Goojar, mi 
AUr,«hildnB bnm Onrao an nooaidaMi 1^ 
mate, and axe entitled to inheritance accord 
ingly. Children batten by the womsn pi^ 
vious to Curaoi except in tiie case of fraistsii 
Oaraov are known bj tba nan» of KndhdM 
and do not inherit the property of the fstberta* 
hyf.-^ (Elliot S^ip. Gloss. Rerherd^es PU 
ditrm Effypiicihs ct let CkinoUt Se i etiM" 
from the MaJiobharaiaf pp. 8 and 66.) 

Captain Poatano lella la tbat the Jol» iaM 
like all tha tribes in tba bind oaaatihB. m 
divided into innamerable sub-divisieas siibs 
" Koum." and are a banUwarking 
raoa, occupying thenadfai in tnni _ 
feeding flock% or cnUiyalinK An noi. Tberai 
invariably found in large eomrannities, 
living in temporary huts or*' wand," ^i^iilV'' 
all over Bind and its con&nea, aa sbqAfln* 
aanmhoCpiatain. Whan Ihii is not «h»i^ 
tbeyare fannaarvanttftatber«rih«BiaibiclA^ 
or wtakbf iMundnk vha MNv lh« h^ 
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Willi a modioum of tbe produce. Tho Jul in 
Siidy are a quiet iaoffenaivo okM^ aai Mftud* 
inply valuable subjects, but bafo Iiitkarlo been 
much depressed. Their women are, through- 
oui the couatry, noted for their beauty and, 
lo tkm eniit m it alao apoken, for tlwtr dku* 
tity. They work aa hard aa the men, snd the 
labour uf tendio^r, driving home their flocks, 
milking the CAtlle, &o. is fairly divided. The 
Jut are very numeroua and form a large divi- 
•imef tlwpopiilatiwi of Siiid, Ihoi^ aaldom 
found in ita towna, bdag diapersed over the 
whole face of the country particularly eastward 
to the desert tract whicb a^^aratea Sind from 
Cotob, known nttiM Rwhi on wirioh tUa iribo 
tear larj^e flocks of cumeb. There are other 
pnstoral and peaceable claaiea besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 



iaoufl and sucoeaaful tillers of Ute aoUi and 
iMfdIj ftoinon, equally ready to take op ama 

aa to roUoir the plough. On the Jamna, their 
Keneral superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merita. Some of the Jat 
an aaid to be deaaondanta of the Kabkar of the 

Salt Banjte. — (Cunuingk<im>*8 History of tiie 
SUcha^Masson, Vigne, Postatis. — Cam2>5eUfP,6, 
Goelara, a Jat tribe near Harianin. 
OtMee, a race in the Kangra bills. 
Sammt the low eaalea- of the Punjab, an tlie 
Sanree, Bouria and Hurni. 

Purhia. — A, Sanscrit term applied to the 
nativea of the eaatern oountriea of ludin, or 
thoaa lyinpr on the eaat oP the Ganges, begin-' 
ing from Behar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Purbia of Oudo and 
as tne Khosa Hindustan in general, constituted three-fourths 
in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, of the irirular army of Bengal, and all of them, 



im^eaitgiMta Anmb the Pa^jauh^ who have in 

many instances become amalgamated wi^ the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confioea of Sind, 
verctBg -towanb IkeCuteh ternritoriei, when 
Kajpate an l o o ale d ; they an very tronbleHma. 
They are alao on the eastern bonndanea, as 
wandering herdsmen. The D&ood Putra, who 
iohabii generally the country of that name in 
the Mflh, aw to be ant with in varione perU 
of ^odb. The Sumah are Jut, though they 
are generally known by the former title. Such, 
also ar« the Maohi and numeroua other aub- 
dimioaaertke Jnttribai. The Jot is aa in- 
separable from the camel throughout Sind, as 
the Amb from his horse in Arnbia ; they are 
InvaiiHbly camel drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efioiawnr of tkie valmbb enimel in in 
qucation. The Jut of Sindh and KachGaadbara 
hnve become mahomedans. The Jetki is, every- 
where, according to Mr. Masaon, the language 
oftke Jet— (ITmmi. Vigne, Po%ia»*.) 

Aeeofding to dictionaiiea^ Jet mient a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : alao through- 
out the Punjab, Jut impUea a fleece or 
Ml of beir, mi ia Upper Skid e Jol 
■■iBB a rearer «l CMBola at black cattle, 
or a shepherd in opposition to a husband' 
OMUi. In the Puajab generally, Jut means, 
n villager wmk hnabandiBan in opposition to an 
artiat or handianftaman. The Jat, latterly, ac- 
quired great power. The Birk or Virk is one 
of the most distinguished of the Jat tribes. 
The Siudhoo, Cheeoeh, Vuraitcb, Chhuttbah, 
tt4boo^ Kuikalt at Knmea), Oondul. h>, aib 
111 adh^virioia ia the Punjab and their 
numerous aections, added to their following 
varied r^igtoua sects, have given rise to 
donbt aa to the ooity of the noa. The Jat 
ia tke jmtk and wiat iif ^ndya an ioiw* 



fnm eommonity of eoaat'yf allkoogk of dif- 
ferent races, castes, and religions, had so 
strongly united together that the army had 
beoome quite a close service, open only to the 
fear Isvoured elaaaea. Tbe strength of tbia 
fedinit only became known when the Govern- 
ment tried and failed to introduce two klUldnd 
Siklis into each regiment of the line. 

The Kori, Koli, or weaver and the Till or 
oUmea of northern India take a low phee 
amongst the caatea. All the weaver caste 
throughout Hindustan are stated by Colonel 
Tod to be Koli. They oall themselves Julai, 
but an aooMlinea aty led Kori. Tbe Koli of 
the Sinla bilb an merely inferior eaatee liviofp 
amongst the other populations. — Tod. 

I{(\jkuma)\ a numeroua and wealthy agri- 
cultural race i^ the N. W. provincea long 
notoriona for tbe morder of their iaftut 
daughters. 

Lodha of the N. W. proviaeai an kaaband- 

men.— (M'i/*.. CUoss,) 
9Wt or weaven an a pmpeniia olaaa of 

cultivators and own It good deal «f land.— 
{XJampbell, p. 107.) 

Telif oil-manufacturers and 
throughout India^ are part of the 
eommnnity.-oC^aamMI, p. 107. 

BkuinkMr^ in the district of 6orakhpnr» 
Asimghur and Benares, is an agricultural tribe 
who call themselves Bhuinhar or Bh^u-bar. 
They claim to be brahmans, and take tbe titlee 
of Thakur, Miar, and Tewari ; the ii^ of 
Benares belongs to them. — Wilt. Gloat. 

RoMat oho Raji, a small savage tribe ia the 
Bohilcond Terai^ — 0. p. 47. 

Niut^ or Iftd, ioBeagal, ia'a maMag tob^ 
who are dancers, actors, atblataai- Tbqr nsem- 
ble the gypsies in habits. 

The Nut called also Sirki bash (dwellers 
under mats) met with in the Dekbaa an no^ 
dialing<ii»bri>1e tool J>hm. 

m 



oil-sellers, 
agricultural 
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Kohar^ A 8u3ra race of Rahar, who follow 
agricultural pursuits and are palanquin bearers, 
many of them are 8lav«s and are considered 
impure. The Kahar palanqttiii-beiitn of 
Hinclustan are found all through HinHustan 
and Ibe east of the Punjab, are a considerable 
class, and are strong, hard working, rather 
good looking, raeii> Thoy ora valor omiora, 
liahonnen and cultivators. Hindus drink water 
from their hands. Near Oya, thev are also 
employed as palanquin bearers— Olou, 
Camp6ellt p. 120. 

Dkimar an fishomoii. a hmwlk of tho 
TCahar, but an •oBolimw ooBtidend ollahoott 
of the Malla. 

JIardoul in the villages of Upper India oiay 
be aeaa the Kbaidonr or Haraoiil nonnda 
atudded with flags to avert disease. 

Uela, a division of the Bhangi, but eat the 
leavings of hindus only. 

Dom of Kumaon is merely an inferior caste 
dwelling amongst the general po^pvlatfon. IntiM 
north of India, under the Himalaya and in the 
Kumaon Hills, the Dora ivere ouoe a consider- 
able tribe. They are still a nuroerout helot tee- 
tioB of the population, beins in fMt tho only 
inferior data and ordinary labourers as well as 
artizans. The Dom are very black with curly 
hair and altogether aboriginal in appearance, 
tiie Dom or Doroar in the labour market 
of Northern India tafce the plaee of the Mang 
of the south of India. Hie Dom of Northern 
Tndia are rope, fan, basket and mat-makers. In 
Oudh and Bengal the Dom are sweepers, and 
earry dead bodies. The Don analao nraaieiaBe. 
The Hirasi Dom are mahomedans and called 
Mir and mnuL^CampMl^ j». L6, 124. 
WiU. Glou. 

Dhanuk in Bahar and Hindustan, a tribe who 
«n fowlen and anhen and live on their prey : 
they are also employed as hoaae guards and 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk of Bahar, 
Bhagalpoor and Puraniya as engaged in agri< 
ottltnn like the' KiinnL Many of them bow^ 
ever are agricultural slaves. — WiU. Glost. 

ITari, semi-aboriginal tribes of Bengal. 

Chungur. — A wandering houseless race in 
the Punjab, probably the same as the Cbioganeb 
of Ttarkey, the ItaKaii Zingaro, the SpaniBb 
Gitano, and the BagUab Oipay. About Delhi, 
the race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the 
Punjab, impliea a courtesan dancing girU See 
IBngano* 

Tke Ohuroot aboriginealn ObaMepiir» a part 

of Gorukpur, the southern part of Benares and 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Bhor. They seem 
to be the same at the Sarin or Seoree, 
but Buchanan cousiders them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended from 
the great serpent, from which they may be sap- 



posed to be the Nagbunsi of Maefsdhs. Benuh» 
of buildings attribute! to them are foand Mtt 
Buddha Gya, Saaram and.Ramghur, and tbeioM* 
geaof 8&ra and Hanvmnn found in tbeai iadi* 
catc that they belonged to the hindu rdifioa. 
They appear to have been expelle<l fmm thnr 
ancient abodes by the Praroara of Bbojpur.tke 
Hyobnn of Hnrdi and the Bboonhar, a Hitb h> 
fore the fiiat mahomedan infaaMin* about vkidi 
time there seems to have been a peneral ponvni- 
sion io India, during which several tribes ac^* 
ed their present posaeasions. The festarasd 
tho Cheroo an aaid to reeenhk the uump H 
of the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut- 
ting timber, collecting drugs, and killing ^tote, 
and though their numbers are vety low, titfj 
eontimie to enate a njeb for enwry iva oru 
houses, and inveat him wiih the titak in doe 
form. The emperor Sher Shah sobdud 
Muharto, a Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, viuek 
seems to have been a last strong effnt ef tti 
Ohrerao nee. The ehief of Singrowli ia Uiiaftf 
is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a Brn bins. 
Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, Seen *ni 
Cheroo, may perhaps be the Saora, desoeoiiaau 
of the Snmeai la thoHarrraMa kthefbttn- 
i pa8safBe:~Finn this race came the Smvann 
and Saurasena. The great king Sourawna h«i 
given his name to the country over vhies k 
reigne<l.—- ^//io<*« Stipp. Glou. 

or iSiwras^ a raee in ehaaapn; Oaik* 
poor, Behar, Benares and Mireapur, 
Buchanan thinks identical with the lUimim 
Cheru.— £/j»o<. 

BMmt, an aboriginal tribe of the apimM 
called in the Doab, fiheimhar and in RohilcaB^. 
Behar. They were expelled from Nirauli 
the neighbouring diatricta by the bit Oiytf 
rajputa. 

>A«r ofBortban ladle, caUod akoBhni^ 

Big-bbar and Bbarpatwa, an aboriginal rue 
following the meanest of avocations, especiaiij 
that of swioeherda. In the hills ttA d 
Mirtapnr, then an eome Bhar rajas. TtttH^ 
aaeiihee to them the whole eouatiy ftn 
Gorapur to Bundlekund and many oW stoee 
forls. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible tW 
the name comes^ from Bharata an ancieat am 
of ladia.— (r«b. (Tta.) 

Bok$», a forest tribe in western KobilcQt 
and in part of the forests or Sewalik hilli ' 
Dehra Dhoon. They an of short stature 
spare habita with bnad finea, depmmi M 
prognathoua jawa, thiek lips, very seaaty Un 
and mustaches, but not darker io colour tit* 
the ordinary hindus of the country. Thej* 
reputed to be skilful in witchcraft. Tk^ J* 
very ignorant and iadolaat,.bal aim|dib ^ 
fenaive and good humoured. Ther Isn > 
scanty rude cultivation, and collect forejl pw* 
duce and waab gold, but tbcy have ao essti, 
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eikihttQatmythhig. Tlitgrlwftt m tepwraie 
language. They are supposed to be dying out. 
They are asid to enjoy a wonderful immunity 
from the efforts ot malaria. — OampbeU, p. 47< 
Beofi, tlie tagrant Bsori of tlie Bhattt* 
country and west of Delhi subeist chiefly by 
stealino:. The l^nori of ihe jHn^nl Mahal, are 
a low caste of oultivstors and palankin- 
bearers. 

Jhigmi, a tribe iohabiting thedislnet of 

Bagar, between the South West borders of 
Hariana and the Sutlej. Said to have beeti 
Hnjputa but also supposed to be Jat. A rob- 
ket nee of this name is settled in Miilwa.-^ 

Mtivati, a thieving tribe of cultivators who 
s^m to have come frora somewhere iu Hajputa- 
iiah. They are found here and there along the S. 
West borders of the N. W. Provinees of India. 
The A I war country near Delhi seems of late to 
have been called Mewat, hut they extend 
further east than the Gujnr, and in Malwa are 
oonainon as regular soldiers and depredalors. 
They sre sapposed to be mostly mahomedans.— 
Oampbeil, p. 103. 

The Chura, of the Panjnb, ore serfs. They 
are the direct descendants of the Chaura or 
MiKtiiry onteastcs of the llabalMrata^Z)r. W. 
W. Hunter. 



vole to the eoofla 'of Delhi from tlie re%nof 
Akbar to that of Ferokser. They era stiQ 

numerous in Mozuffemugger. 

Kamin, in the North West provinces is the 
term applied to the artifioeia and servants of 
a village — WiU Gtott. 

Bntti of Bhattiana, west of the SntlfJ, a 
tribe of fine handtsome people^ whose origin is 
obscure.— 6'aiwj>Ae//, />. 97. 

NORTH'WBBT B0BDSB8 *— These no- 
tices of the races occupying Briiish India hate 
brouf^ht lis to its north -west borders. 

The characteristics of race are, perhaps, more 
deep seated and enduring than those of reli- 
gion ; but, in considering any people, the reault 
of birth and breeding, of descent and instruc- 
tion, must be held jointly in view. The Jut or 
Jat are known in the north and west of India 
as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeomen equally ready to take up 
arms and to follow the plough. They form, 
perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumna their general superiority is 
apparent, and Bhurtpoor hears witness to their 
merits, while on the Sulif^j, reli^^ious perform- 
ances and poliiical asceiidHUcy have each served 
to give spirit to their industry and activity and 
purpose to their courage. The Raien, the 
Malee, and some ethers, are not inferior to the 
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Ghoscr, also p'tiosi, herdsmen, said to be | Jut in laboriousness and sobriety, although 



descended from the Ahir race. Most of them 
have now been converted to mahomedanism ; 
Meed, the name is generally considered, ac* 
eordiog to the dictionaries, to be exclusively 
applied to mahomedan milkmen. The name is 
derived from a Sanscrit word signifying a 
oatlle>pen. The eaatem O'heei who bave htwa 
eonTerted are called Bundee G'hosi. In many 
parts of the country, as in Delhi, the G'hosi are 
those who trade in milic, without any reference 
to their caste or religion. 

&uddMf • tiibe resessbling the G'hosi. 
They are now mostly mahomedans, and have 
n few scattered communities in several per- 
gunoahs, such as in Qurhmooktesur and 
Sorawft of Ifeerut, and the Bampoor territory. 
It 18 not unusual to call any converted hindoo 
a Ouddee, which is looked on by a mahomedan 
as a term of reproach. — EllioVt Supp. Gloss. 

Gudurea, s shepherd, also written gadaria. 
Thore are eetertl sab-divisions of the Qadaria 
in Hindustan, Neek'hur; Tusselha or Pochhade, 
r huck, Dhangur, Bureyea, Pyhwar and Bhy- 
>atur. Of each of these there are slso many 
Jivieione.— JBMol^s 8upp» €flo9», 

TMe J^iltak, sre the predeoeseorl of the Fathao 
;r|bes in the Peshawar valley, seem to have 
K>nsiderable Path an blood, and are supposed 
>y some to be earlier Pathans. •—Campbell^p.BQ. 

j/aMnedieNfw— Tbe Syed taoe of Barb in 
lOvftkMi Iiidli, fumiahed naoy persoiie of 



they are inferior io enterprise and resolution. 
The Rajpoot are always brave men, and they 
form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Qoojer, 
whether of the hindoo or mahomeinn faith, 
everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough, 
Ibe Baluch do not become careful cultivators 
even when long settled in the plains, and the 
Baluch tribes adjoining the hills are of a 
turbulent and predatory disposition, thf>y mostly 
devote themselves to the rearing of camels, 
and they traverse Upper India in charge of herds 
of that useful animal. The Afghan are good 
husbandmen when they have been accustomed 
to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own VHlleys, but they ar.e 
even of a more turbulent character tbaii the 
Baluch and tbcy are everywhere to he met with 
as mercenary soldiers. Both Baluch and 
Afghan are, iu truth, in their own country 
little, better than freebooters, and the mahome* 
dan Tdtb baa mainly helped them to justify 
their excesses sgainst those of other persua- 
sions and to keep them together under 
a common banner for purposes of defence or 
aggression. The Khuttee and Urora of tbe 
cities and towns are enterprising as merehania 
and frugal as tradesmen. They are the princi- 
pal financiers and accountants of the country ; 
but the ancient military spirit frequently re- 
appears amongst tbe once royal ** Kbahutree,'* 
and they become able goveraora cff proTiueea 
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and skilful leaders of armJea. Tlie fndoatry and 
■lechanical skill of the stout limbed, prolific, 
Cashrairi are as well known as their poverty, 
their tameneta of spirit, and their loose morality. 
The people of the l|Uls tottth aiiii east of Gash* 
meeri are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, exceplina; that the few 
unmixed Rajpoots posseas the personal couraiie 
and the pride of race which diatioguish them 
elsewhere, and that tha Gakker stiH obensh 
the remembrance of the Uinea when they resist- 
ed Baber and aided Humayun. The Tibetans, 
while they are careful cultivators of their dimi- 
nutive fields rising tier upou tier, axe utterly 
debased in spirit, and at preasnt thmr seem fai- 
eapable of independence and efea oi lesistanoe 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry 
obtains among them, not as a perverse law, 
but as a neoeasary inatitution. Every spot of 
gcottod within the htlle whieh eaa be eultivaled, 
iaa been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserv* 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one 
giver of ehildreo. The inUodoetion of maho- 
medaoiam in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the people and promoting emigration, has 
tended to modify this rule, and even among the 
Lauiaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, 
as from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of sepsrate eatablish- 
ments bv the several members uf a house. The 
wild tribes of Chibh and Buhow in the hilU, 
the Jun and Kathce, and the Dogher and 
Bhuttee of the plains, need not be paiUonlar^ 
ly deseribed, the idle and piidatoiy habile of 
aome, and the quiet pastoral occupations of 
others, are equally the result of position as of 
character. — {Cun»ingham*t Miticrg 0/ the 
Sikhs, p, 18.) 

The Sikh owea hia eioellenoe aa a soldier 
to his own hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every 
new people, and to that feeling of a com- 
mon interest and destiny implanted in him by 
hie great teacheia. The BifjpQt md Pnthan 
ace reliant and high-ninded warrbrs ; but 
their pride and their courage are personal only, 
aud coucem them aa men of ancient family and 
noble lineage ; they will do nothing unworthy 
of their Urtb, but thej are iadilforant to the 
political advancement of their nee. The efforts 
of the Mshratta in emancipating themselves 

from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor \ century passed into a proverb, and ibe phns 



callaA ip bf Bw^td, bil a» il me not 

ed by any pervadiiig religious principle of ac* 
tion, a few eeueratiotis saw the race yield to the 
expiring eilorts of mahomedantsm, and the 
Mahratta owe their present position, aa mini, 
to the intervention of Jiuropean straoieers. The 
Kenuine Mahrattn can scarcely be said to exist, 
and the two hundred thousand spearmeo of the 
last century are once more ahepherda and tillers 
of the ground. Similar lemarks apply to the 
Goorkha, that other Indian people whidi hM 
risen to greatness in latter times by iia own 
innate power, unminglcd with religious hope. 
They became mastera, but no peculiar institu- 
tion formed the bndmark of their thooghta, end 
the vitality of the orifiinal impulse aeeosa Ciit 
waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobi- 
lity. The Sikh looked before him only ; tb« 
duetiHigr of hia yonlbfiil tnteUeet leedily rsoeivei 
the most useful impression, or takes the aast 
advantageous form, and religious faith is cset 
present to sustain him under any advenitf»aid 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Pathan will fight aa Pirthee- 
rai and Jenghis Khan waged war; thaf wiU 
ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they 
will wield a sword and spear with individual 
dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers viU 
deign to altod in regular ranks and to handle 
the musket of the infantry aoldista, althaagh 
the mahomedan has always been a brave and 
skilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratta 
ia equally averse to the European system of 
warfare, and the lessatilfened Goorkha has only 
had the power or the opportunity of Innalig 
battalions of fuotmen, unsupported by an actiffe 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The early foi-ct ' 
of the Sikhs wss composed of hoiaemen, ttut 
tbev seem intuitively to have adopted the new 
and formidable matehlock of rseent timea.iin-i 
stead of ihmr aoflsatial bow and the apcar com- 
mon to every nation. Mr. Foster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it give 
in desultory warlare. In 1805, Sir John Mi<- 
eolm did aot tUnk the Sikh waa belter mmnlai 
than the Mahratta ; but in 1810, Sir Datid 
Ochterloney considered that, iu the ooofidenes 
of untried strength, his great native coiuaje 
would ahow him more formidable than aioUoaa 1 
of Sindhiaor Holkar, and nadayJtnd kim.m 
faoe a. battery of well served guns. The pmm 
liar arm of the contending nations of thels^ 



atrengtheued by any distinct hope or desire. 
They beeano tm, but knew not how to teouin 

independent, and they allowed a crafl^ bnhmm 
to turn their aimlesa aspiration to his own profit, 
and to found a dynasty of " Peshwa" on the 
aehievementa of unlettered sudras. Ambitious 
aoldicn look tibrthn advantege of the spirit 



the Mahratta spear, the Afghan avoed^ dt, 
Sikh nnlflUoek, and the BngUA < 

a proverb. 

In the valley of the Upper Indos, tbat 
Ladakh and little Tibet, the prevailing nil, J 
is the Bhot subdivision of the great 
Tnriety of thn huMttt taoB. LmdflWlfelhJ 
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dmM ilNam, in Gbilgbit aod Ckulass, 
teiMMbiof tke old Md mMod Bnidoo 

aod Dangher noes ore bIUI to be found, 
bat both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, 
tkere is some mixtuie of Toorkaman tribes from 
fk viids of Pamer and Kaebkar. The people 
orOMhaBar havOi fiontiiMlotlM^beoB mixod 
vith races from the north, tho aoulh, and llie 
»Mt ; and while their languages is hindoo and 
their faith mabomedan, the manners of the 
primitiYe Kush or Kutob tribes, bare been io- 
famed hf their pioiiBity to the Tartar reoee. 
TkehiUs weetirard from Cashraeer to the Indus 
areinhabited by Kukka and Bumba, of whom 
littk is known, but towards the river itself the 
^ftjre aud other Afghan tribes prevail; 
wbiistlanare neijleehided Talleys peopled 
bytbe widely s|pread Goojer, whose hiatoiy 
yet to be ascertained, and who are the 
vusals of Arabian " sjedt," or of Afgbui aod 
Toorkaman lords. 

la lbs hilli sooth of Onhioear, and weet of 
the MrivB to Attoek and Kalabagh on the 
^lu, are fonud Gukker, Goojer, Khatir, 
A»tu, Junjooh and others, all of whom may 
lie considered to have, from time to time, merg- 
<d hdo the Msdoo stock in language and 
Mugs. Of tbeae, some as the Jnnjooh and 
'•pedally the Gukker, have a local repatation. 
hshawur and the hills which surround it, are 
peopled by various Afghan races as Kusof- 
>y« and Monoiid in the north and west, 
K!iuleel and othere in the eentre, and Afree> 
(iee, Khutluk and others in the south and 
'sii. The hills south of Kohat, and the dis- 
iridsof Tank and Bunnoo are likewise peopled 
'/ genuine Afghans, as the pastoral Waairi 
'nd othere, or by agrienltumi trihes elaiming 
B dcsoanty and indeed, throughont the 
mountains on cither side of the Indus every 
"alley has its separate tribe or family, always 
ppoaed in interest, and sometimes diflfering in 
pcech and manners. Genenlly it may be 
<Wvsd, that on the north* the Afghan on 
»ne side, and the Toorkaman on the other, are 
Tatlnally pressing upon the old, but less 
iitrgetic Durdoo. — Ounninjfham*i Huiorjf of 

Tht language spoken in the north-western 
order of India, between it and Afghanistan, and 
'jose of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects 
f Hindi, but snffieientlj diatinct to be called 
iMi,PaiyabiaBd KadiirfiL . The late Lieut, 
tesh indeed, baa gtrea voedbularies of seven 
•ngnages spoken on the west of the Indus. The 
ciitern border tribes are still mostly under 
itriarcbal governments* In ihe south are the 
Mioat Belooeh tribes ii the taniloriee to which 
Kive their nsmo and whose language is said 
' Captain Raverty to be a mixture of Persian, 
itdi, Piugabi, UuidiBad Saascrit. Ihe i^iabui 



tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, whose great 
ehief iafheBainor Kelat, ethnologisto look- 
ing at their language, consider to be <tf tho 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the south, and infer from this that the passage 
of Dravidian tribes from Turau was along the 
Taliey of the Indm. 

Further north, in the Denjat, are warlike 
Baluch and Afghan tribes, the meet nn^ieJding 
of whom are the Waziri, who have contmued to 
resist the efforts made by the Enfflish to restrain 
their imoade OB the idafaia. SOllbifber nottb 
and west aie the nnmerous tribes of Afghanislan 
of whom may be mentioned the powerful Dura- 
ni race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongols of 
Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalmuks in 
Hemt mA Afghanistan and mmak and Charmak 
in the Haiain, dwell north of Kabul and Herat. 
In the Banna valley, there are mixed races, 
and we may aotioe the Dtudu in Gi\)it and 
Chulas. 

According to Captain Beverly, the people 
who dwell rimnt Kaonl and Kandahar, Bhora- 
wak and Pishin are designated BVPusbtun or 

Upper Aftfhans ; and those occupying the 
district of Koh, which is near India, are called 
L'r*Pnkhtnn or Lower Afghans. Persian is tho 
offieial bngoage of Afghanktan, but eoUoquially 
the Pushto is alike the common tongue of the 
uneducated people, of the families ot the Sadozye 
kings, and of the dwellings of the Amir. There 
are, however^ two divisions of the Afghans, 
tetmed Pnsbton and Pukhton, who speak Pnah- 
to and Pukbto respectively. The Pushto being 
the western dialect with affinity to Persian, 
and the Pukhto the eastern with many Sans- 
crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with alight variation in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, from the vall^ of Pishin, south of 
Kandahar, to Kafiriatau on the north ; and 
from the banks of the Helmand on the west, to 
the Attok, Sindhu or Indus river, on the east ; 
-4hfolighont the 8amah w plain of the Tuanf- 
zye — the mountainous districts of Bajawar, 
Kanjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on 
the borders of Little Tibet, — a tract of country 
eoual in extent to the entire Spanish peninsula. 
Also, throughont the British diatiiota of the 
Dersjat, Bauu Tak, Kohat, Peahawar and the 
Samah or plain of the Yuzufzye, with the ex- 
ception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
people speak the Afghan language. Since the 
mmriotte «f Ifahmnd of Gfaaiai» In the twelfth 
century, there haa been a eonetant influx into 
India of Afghans, as conquerors and settlers 
aud this has been so great from particular dis- 
tricts that some tribes have altogether disan- 
peared from Afghanistan. In some toealitiea in 
Ii^dia, the Afghan settlers have preserved the 
Pushto, almost in its purity, up to the present 
day, having iioik the otttact jnauiod amongst 
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tkMMdfM. f n Mtte fiaHt of BimMlniMl and 
in the teifitoiy of the nairab of Rampur, 

whole towns and villaj^es may be found in 
wbich the Afghan language is still almost ex- 
clusively spokeu and is the medium of general 
QomnuuiGatioo. CSapiun Katerty oMtiders 
that althoagh, on numerous points,* the Pushto 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and Ira- 
nian languages, it is totally ditferetit in cun- 
structioQ and idiom also from any of the Iiidu- 
SaiMorii dialeeta.^Cbp« 0. Bamty's 
Qrammar and BidiontUff o/tkeFmkia, Mfali* 
to, or Afghan language.) 

AFGHANISTAN,— A{f;h&n is a name ap- 
plied to the various peoples who occupy Afgha- 
Biatan. Thay are supposed by aona to be 
deaeendaDta of aome of the loat tribes: by 
others to form part of the descendants of the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, but they are 
d6ubtless of mixed, perhaps of Scythian, 
origin. The language spoken ia flailed Fuabtoo 
or Pulchta which ia believed to be conneeted 
with the Zend, and Peblavi and the Hebrew. 
They anj mahoraedans, having been converted 
to this creed within half a ceulury from the 
first promulgation of that religion. 

From the middle of the teotb oaatoiy, the 
bonndarieaof Afghaaiatan have fluctuated wiih 
the vicissitudes of war. Ai ihe^ date of the 
invasion of the country by^the British, in A. D. 
1838 ihe kingdom coDsisied of four aab-divi- 
aiona, Cabul, the Haaara eottotry» Candahar, 
and Herat. Taken in tliis extent, Afghanistan 
is bordered on the north by liokhara, Kunduz, 
and Kaferistari ; on the east by the British 
province of Pesbawur and the Soliman range 
of moantaina ; on the aouth by Betooebiatan ; 
and on the weat by Persia. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about six hundred 
miles J its breadth measures about the snme dis- 
tance. — [ToicMend'i Outram and hoveloci's, 
p. 85.) 

' The popnlatiou of Afganiatan is divided 
into two very distinct ptAona, first the Af- 
gban, properly so called ; secondly, the T»jik, 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and who may be subdivided into two 
elaaaea, the Paraivan or Inbabitania of the 
towns and the Binnk or nomade races. The 
following is an approximation to the actual 
numbers. In the province of Herat, 300,000 
Afghan and 600,000 Parsivan or Eimak. 
In the prorinee of Kandahar, 600,000 Afghan 
and 300,000 Betooohi. In the province of 
Kabul, 1,600,000 Afghan and 800,000 Parsi- 
van and Kuzzilbash. Total, 500,000 General 
Total 4.200,000 inhabitants. 

The Afgnana are at preaent tlie dominant 
raoe and the Tajik are subject to them both 
in Herat and Kandahar. The Kuzzilbash 
or Teraiana cslabUshed in Kabul by Nadir 



Shab, and Mmbaririg 11,090 laariii«,hottla 

the Tajik, to whom they aasimibteia idigiDa, 
both races being shiah mahomednn. 

After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of At* 
ghaniatan and the other Aaiatic eoaqoaia 
Under his grandson, Afgbattialan vai tskia 
from the Seleecidfe, by the abongiDal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed, with Bactrim, an inde- 
pendent state which existed during ISUvean. 
Subsequently the Tartars made tllaB^dm 
maalen of Afgbaniataa and «p|Nar to have Ud 
possession of it up to the death of Hanioor 
when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, eilab' 
lished an independent dominion overall tk 
aootbem parts of Afghanistan, making Qliai 
hit capital. Uia aoa Mahomed, wba M 
A. O. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with tbe 
spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel B»h- 
ram, one of the Tartar's descendants, Ik Sa- 
baqtagin dvnasty were deprived of ail but 
Penjab, and .thia too^ in A. D. ]16^ tkybal. 
Although the tribea known by tbia nane tp^k 
the Pushtoo as a common language, the tribes 
are not all of the same origin, they are dtttia- 
guished by marked characteristics, moral at mil 
as physical. The Afghaoa of Kabal omni hr 
themselves as Indian Alcbnns, whereas thoM •( 
Herat say tliey are Khorsaani Afghsmrm* 
tribe repiuiiates another, and denies its AfffcsB 
origin. The names of jpatan, Hohilla, Afgbsa. 
whieh aenre at tbe present time to doiga* 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so Msy 
distinct races blended together. In oar 
in their own country, they make no nwtrimo- 
nial alliances except amongst themselves, i»iiifi*t' 
ing their feelings, aa an original rae& IWi 
origin is involved in obscurity, and the t(M\en 
left by Alexander the Great, the Copts of Eifjpt, 
the Chaldwrtus, and even the Armenian*. h»ft 
been at various tiroes supposed to be their ancca* 
tors. Bnt aeveral wrfteia oonaidar Ibnatota 
descendanta of one of the ten tribes of Isnd,-** 
and this is an opinion of aome Afghans tbrsh 
selves. Mr. Kuffin considers that they W 
their origin in the Albanians of Asia, «bo ia 
consequence of tbdr numerona levolli 
tranaported from one extremity of Ferria la tti 
other and driven into Khomaaan. They etR 
a warlike people and known as Affhrsn * 
Avghan. He says that Aghran is the 
word AB, and considers it to be a proof ff^hfr 
Albanian origin. Ob tbe other bBBiblC>^ 
gene Bore, considers them to have bees • 
ancient people dwelling in the monntsioi 
valleys of the provinces of Dsghestan andy^ 
van, bordering on the Caspian Sea, >ad iP» 
brought to our notice bjr Pompry •t^ *'* 
of his expedition into the Caucasus. Afi^'" 
is only the arabic plural of the »rord f^j^ 
which waa applied to them, about U<b«^ 
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Ntttt Abeo<^ortlMnice0f Obeoj^ Khto, 
beeuM of thoir eontUntly disanited atite 
ftmoog themMlres. The primitive tribe of the 
Afghani^ oalled " taifeh," a word which cor- 
mpooda vftli tiiat of nalioii. The first divi- 
lioa ef this primitive tribe are called *' firqa," a 
tribe; ind the tubdivision of ihia " tireh" or 
bnnehea-— (-fiuHMii. Cheaney. Latham.) 

Ikfber^ a formidable past 18 miles in 
leiM[th, leading from Feshafrtr to Kabul. Its 
nter ii prqudicial to health, As it qp- 
proMbes tho Kabul territory, it becomes more 
lormidable. Nadir Shah paid a sum ol JDtliey 
U> ucure his passage through it. 

Ik (vibes eiaot tiUmt* firoB tnfttOan. 
8ms live in nitmbln eaves and the If o- 
miaye Afriii are said to sell the wives and 
children of a deceased brother, and inter- 
ciuuge their oirn wives. The Khyber valley is 
if n inegQlar form, but the avenge breadth is 
■boutiiniHi himdred pnaats the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
Hi^h. When Moorcroft passed, ench house 
eoolosed by a high wall, in some part of 
vUih was a tower for look ool and defsnee. 
Tbey are tall for monntaineen, and of a 
singularly Jewish caste of features : some of 
lb youug women whom he saw, had ia arch, 
Hveiy look, but he saw none that could be re- 
gvd«d ss pretty. The mea vera drautd in 
Sceottontnaieaof a kindof plaldyin vkioh 
blae wss the prevailing colour : the women 
wore an imitation of chintz. He occasionally 
Mv them in groups of fifty or sixty ^ but 
vkflllMr nttmerona or few, they wan ittpodoBt- 
ly Qr^t in their danands for ahaBp, by which 
t^jr intended money. They were glad to give 
•bem a trifle' in general to be rid of them, but 
>a one or two oocasioos were obliged to r«jject 
danands, even at tin liikof mi affray. — 
^omt^f TraweUf VoL p* 862. 
Amongst neigh bonring tribes, the Wazxri, al- 
bough notorious robbers.in common with other 
>wleas tribes, regard the descendants of their 
rophet with awe and a fiMliug of respectful 
nsisnea, and esteem themselves fortunate 
) receive their benedictions and other little 
which their superstition teaches them to 
uok essential.— if a««o»'a Jowm^, L 101. 
Marimitb a tribe, called the MmmhsJEMI, 
%upy the district which ranges item north to 
>ath on the Ohuxni side of the pass. There 
« said to be about twelve thonsand of them, 
:ul; all thieves, but not so blood-thirsty or 
"iUabIa as the Wasiri of the monntaina 
ar Derabund. They will not kill a nan in 
ol blood without reason, snd their attacks 
ther resemble those rosde by the nightly 
owlers of India, who creep into yonr house 
tent, and steal a ring from your finger, or 
b a sheet from under yoo, «it1iQ«t waking 
The Snlinun Khaii were in poaaeasien, 



Vigne wai told, ol a milUon ol ahaep and thaj 
paid a yearly tribute of one camel, for evei^ 
forty men, to Dost Mahomed Khan. Their 
country extends from north to south, for seven 
or eight earavan marches, between OkninI and 
Kandahar and lor two or three Ikom east to 
weat. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
send a kafila of three or four hundred camela 
into the plains of Derabund and Derah-i- 
lanael Khan.— F^ae^a, a pfnoaal Narraiiwe, 

p. low. 

Shenwari Kkyhtri, are a race even more 
infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khyberi, — MoororoJ^B Travels, Vol, XI. 

ThuM, in tiM MigUr pa§t, itself, and itreteii- 
ing away on the north and aouth, along the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, are tribaa of 
barbaroua, warlike and predatory habits,. 

iKnsPBHDnNT TniaiB.— Dwelling along the 
onterfaeeof tbe north-weat Pniqab ftowf 
and inhabiting hills. 

Adjoining frontier of Hasan Diatiiot.— 
Hussunaye. 

A()joining frontier of Peshawnr District. — 
Judoon, BunoorwallfSwatee, Baneeaye, Oaman- 
kheyle, Upper Mearand. 

Adjoining fiionliar of Foakawnr tod Koliat 
DiatdokeH— Aficeedaa; • 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat Distriet.<» 
Buzotee^ Sapaht Omkqfab Zjnooaht Afghan • 

Tooree- 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ish- 
mael Khan Districts. — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismael Khan 
Diatrict.— Sbeoranee, Oahteranee, Kusraaeob 
Boidar* 

A4|oinini( lirontier of Dehra Gliaiea Khan 
District.—Khutian, Kaaah, Logkaiaeb Goof 
okaniao, Mo n aa * ' ■ B oogtee. 

BritisrTbibks.— Tribes within the frontier, 
and British subjaeta^ inhabiCiag partly kiUa 

and partly plains. 

Hazsrs District. — Turnoulee, Qukkar, 
Doond snd Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribaa of Hasara* 

Faabawnr Diatfiat— Enanhja^ Xkalealy 
IfonHmd of the pUdna* 

PeahawnrandKohaA Diatrfata.*— ^Khnltnk. 
KelMt Diatiiat^Bnngoak. 

Dehra lahmad Khan Dlallrfet«->Bonnooeheey 
Murwutee, Botanee, chiefs of Tank, MUt 
of Kolachee, chiefs of Dehr* laoiaal Kino, 

Nootkanee, Loond. 

Dehra Ghasee Khan Diatrict— Dnahok, 
Muzaree. 

Oaneral lairicr gSfaa the ftdlowing appnwU 
lately aa the anonnt of the popntetlni in Al^ 
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l^laiirtiKi InHw PlmviMdi of 

''H«r*l...... 300,000 AfgbM. 

000,000 Paraivta a 
Kaadkhar. 600,000 Atuhn. 

300,000 PartiTaa a 
Kabul 1,|M)0,000 Al^haii. 

'mfiM - - 



bMb. 

T««b1 t,MO,000 Afghan, nd 1,700,000 Faaimi, 
BM BalMhitfdKMiUM aakii«a QtMnlti»uI 
.«f i,mjm iihabitaBti. 

ThoQKb tlie population of ibe Afgban Btatet 
is not hqimtous, they are nl) nbove tbe English 
standard in height, and are brave to reoklesa. 
aeas. Of iheraoea in AfgbaaittaD, the A-fghan 
properly ao called, Are at preMnt tba dMnant 
race, and in Kandahar, Kubul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
desoendaBta of the ancient conquerora of the 
eoantrj, and omy be avb-divided into the 
Paraivaii m MlaMMi of totroa, apeaking 
Peraian, and tht Bisak wwaudm* The 
TJsbek nre in numbm i the Hasan, of 
Tartar, perhaps a TnrWman origin, and the 
£imak who graze their flooka in the Para- 
pamtnia, ais biava end relaotlaat, and Afghana 
when travelling, whether proeeeding from Balkh, 
Kubul, Kandahar or Herat, never enter into 
the mountain districts of these intrepid no- 
madic tribes. One of the Eimak tribes ia 
known aa the ?erM KoU altar tba of 
•4hak aaaie about 63 nnlea from Teheran. 'Amut 
exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of thfm 
. into the mountains lying between Peraia and 
India, the laoca oeeopying Afghanialan ara 
diatinigttblivd by marked characteriatica, moral 
' aa well as physical. General Ferrier tells u« 
5) that the Afghans of Kabul consider them« 
seWea aa Indian Afghan, whereas those of the 
aay they afO'Shoraaiaai fona liiba i«pn« 
• diates anathar, and deoiea Ua Afghan origin, 
and there ia not the least aympathy between 
them. The namea of Patau, Rohilla, Afghan, 
' which serva nk iha preaent time to deaignate 
' iha Afghan' nation, ara raally thoM of lo 
many distinct races now confounded in one. 
That officer further says that the reason 
of their auoeeaa againat the other Asiatic 
hordes up to thia day ■ haa baen their 
, alaa iin ,'>^ attack, their aowaga, but 
not any clarar disposition or a know- 
ledge of military operations. He mentions that 
*folr ^e theatre of combat between their armiei 
the Afghan alwaya^aabet large plaina, in «rder 
^. thaiiktir numeioaa eavalryj on wbieh they 
I place a blind reliance, may be able to deploy 
Ireely. Though they are entirely ignorant of 
the art of attack and defenoe of jtowoa apd ior- 
iresaea, the Afghans are remarkable for the ob> 
atinaoy of their reaiatanoe and tbe correotoaap df 
their aim when they are behind walla. The arms 
of the Afghan ara tha fiielookj tba oarbin^the 



aw!iiel*gnii, or a pair of lead |»siola ; 
a bow, or a lanoa with n bainbao handle. 

The Afghan, are tall, robuat, aetive ukI 
well formed ; their olive and sometimes aall«« 
complexions and atrongly marked hard featom 
gift their coaiiianatteea a savage exprei* 
sion ; the l|da of their black eyea, whidi 
are full of fire, are tinged with antimony, for 
this, in their opinion, givea force and adds 
beauty and a dazsling brtiliancy to them; 
thai^ blaak baanlh ia worn lAMiti asA iMf 
hair, oftheaame eoknr, ia abated off llM 
the front to the top of the head, the re- 
mainder at the aidea being allowed to fall in larsf 
curia over the shoulders. Their atep is full ol 
resoh it ion, thdr bearing proud, bot rough. They 
are brave even tA laabnaas, exdted by tbe 
smallest trifle, enterprising without the le^it 
regard to prudence, energetic, and born for war. 
They are sober, abstemious, and apparently of ao 
open disposition, giaat goasips, aoNl antwas la 
excesa. Oonrage is with them the firat of fii^ 
tues, and usurps the place of all the others ; 
Their principle ia " Give or I take." Force i* 
their only argument, and it justifies ev^thiag; 
an iadividoal who b neMy pinndend o un s U wi 
himself extremely fortunate, aa, ge n aw liy apeak^ 
ing, life is alao taken. There ia no nation in 
the world more turbulent and less under * ib< 
jection, and the diffioultiea in rendering tbcu 
aubnisaifotoaaodaaf Justkwa wmddhadl> 
most insurmonnlable. Afghans are aa ineapa* 
ble of a continuous course of action aa of ide«s ; 
they do every thing on the spur of the momext 
from a love of diaorder or for no reaeoo at alia 
it aattata Itttle to then who icive Ihaas lavti 
they obey the firat comer diMiy they fiod ft 
ia to their advantajje to do so. Their cupiditt 
and avarice ia extreoae ; there is no tie, tber 
would not desert to gratify their aridity kx. 
wealth. ^«iina8aeBall1lMtaanhateagb< 
ed ; it b insatiable, and to aatiafy it tlNf asa 
capable of committing the greatest crime*. Wtt 
it they will aacrifice all their native and ia^ 
pendent pride, even proatituta the honor al 
thakr w(vea and daugbtan whaai they ipo^nsi*^ 
ly put to death aftaf they have received Che 
price of their diahoiior. Gold in Afcfhaiiiatan 
ia, more than anywhere elae, the god of the ha-^ 
manrsoe ; it stifies tbe still saull cry af «Mgr 
raan'a«attaiiflnaa, C-iadaad, it aaa ha adndMBl 
that an Afghan baa a oonseienoe st aU ; il H 
impossible to rely on their promisee, tiidr 
friendship, or their fidelity. They sntor 
engagements, and bind themselves by 
ealaanaaiha to aufpactaha^, ai|f t» 
frmn tbaaiff thoy aaaadvartagahiaa' " 

Captain Barton, on thia point, "^^J^P9f 
Algbana and Petaiana are, probah(y, asflca Ml-; 
midable liars than the Sindhi, botli on aetooat 
of aapamr itilallact, auoa stabbara •batinaqr. 
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SxdtfBient, Myi General Feuier, tba clash 
ofimu, and the tamdt of the eombat are to 

tlie Afgbao life ; npoM ia far an Afghan only 
I tnuitoiy state of being, daring which he 
icadi a oMQotonoua exiaienoe ; the aweets of 
tartie lib, nental quielude, the endeamiento 
eflkliaUy, hm no akarma for him, and a 
'Ife mthoot commotion and agitation loses all 
poetry. He is only really a man when he 
u igbtiog and plundering ; then hia eye is foU 
tfln. fhm k m tMa «r diffimite be- 
Hrsea the character of the eitisea or the no- 
made ; a town life doea not soften their habits ; 
ikj life there aa they live in a tent,slwBys armed 
to the tselh, and ready for the onslaught, de- 
«M efa iigkl*n!iidad feeling, ani atvan an!- 
Bated by the moat ferocious inatiaoli. fiou^h 
iliey are full of duplicity, their greatest aoxie- 
tj, is to sftoenain how they can get thdr dail^ 
bread without baying to pay for it. 

I^nptage^ the Persian is met with all ovei 
^ghaoistan ; the great liiBiniea tpetk it, and 
^ oorreapondeooa fi oarried on in that 
tMgae : the people are acquainted with it, but 
tbey prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
)f their uitioo, which is a mixture of ancient 
Peniaa, AiaUo, and Hindi. Th«r bate a 
works in this laogiuga, bot way read 
Persian authors by preference, and have through 
heia formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
utrofiomy, medicine, and ha^ory ; but theee 
f9^m of ietkma and dritoionaiei, bavo not 
MteriiDy anialod in donAopfng tbdr faoal- 
b. 

B^Upon, the Afghans are snnni mabomedan 
>iib the exception of the tribe of Beritchi, who 
^« sltiah. Ihe Farsivan and Eimak who are 

> ject to (be Afghani, profeaa nahomedaniam. 
itsides the two sects just mentioned tone of 
hem are of the AU-illahi sect. 

ihe lower walleya of the ELabul country 
'ere once occupied by hindu races, and 
le Pathan tribes have advanced into the 
Bith*«aat comer of Afghaniatan within eon- 
iratively recent hiatorieal times and the peaka 
' the Safed Koh, between Jelalabad and Kabul, 
-ar such bindu namea as Sita Bam. The 
ighan have never migrated in large bodies, 
■t hate aecoopanied tbo aahoinedan niers 

lading all af labom have entered from A f- 
mniatan and brought bodies of the Afghan with 
em, and they are known in India by 
euseivea and others by the name of Pat'han. 
(■a «f ib«N bafo oettlad ia npaay plaoea 
roaghottt nortbarn India and in aeno parts 
the south, some of them in villages, where 
ey own and cultivate the soil. These have 
en in oopaideral^ie niimbers in the i^^tire acmy 



of British Jodia, and parliooJarlj in tiie corpa 
of irrregular oivalry, and in northern India, in 
the Oivk &k»Tiee of Go¥emment. A few 
Pathan aottieaeati aif found ia the Punjab , 
and about Delhi, tb^ are numerous in the 
upper Doab and Rohiloond, and all over India, 
Pathan principalities, jaghires and families are 
mat vitL AU the Pathan, to the weat of the 
Iiidtti, ao well aa a fnr to ua ant of it, in tba 
north of the Haaarah diatriot and weat of that , 
of Kawal Pindi speak Puahtu. The Pathan 
are the only people of Central Asia who in 
comparatively recent timet have come to 
fMna to aiqr oonaidoMdiia a&tant in India. 
The Tq^ are the origmal agricultural claea . 
of all the irait of AfghaniaUn and Baluobielan. . 

The term A/ghan, ia hardly known to tba 
people when Europeana ao deaignata* 

Physically, the Afghan people are among the' 
finest on the earth with a broad, robust, ruddy, 
manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleaaant mb, iimple, uniffeotcd' 
way. About Kabul, they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyea, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India, 
have somewhat dark akins. The majority are 
astute, intriguing, ambitiooa and fdthleta, 
avariciona, fickle, uncertain and crafty, and itf 
bold unblushing lying, a hindu is a mere child 
to an Afghan. They are not trusted as 
meroenariea. The aattern tribes are politically 
quite indqiandent and the amir of Kabul doea 
not pretend to any authority over them. These 
have been largely employed in the native army, 
and been becoming more aiui more the military 
letainera of Britiii liidbL 

The purer Afghan are quite iQitarale, The 
Ensiiftye and other tribca Jn the nqvtb are 

comparatively recent conquerors of the northern 
hills and valleys, where they hsve mixed with a 
free hindu people and are fairer than the other 
Afghan trioea. 

The fofomnwnl of tba tribes ia a democracy, 
their representation and aelf government being 
by their Jirgab and Ulus, but like most nide 
people no man's nationality extends beyond his 
4>«n dan. Hr. Campbell supposea tbem to be 
Arian and probably of ainiier origin to the Jat. 
The Afghans in Peshwar and Kohat are BH- 
tiah aubjects. A tribe, somewhat mixed, called 
Debwar are found about Candahar.— (Camp&e//, 
p. 78 0 145.) 

4/HH, FaaH wd others, whose prefioiia 

occupation waa rapine and plunder, have, since 

the inauguration of British rule, sold their 

hors^ and bought .oxen, and taken to agrieul- 

tuie with sdu The Bajpntbaa an InToto- 

rate contempt of the plough, vet multitudes 

indolent as they are, have been forced by shc^r 

necessity to till or die. The tea' cultivation 

in the Kohistan has given empUiiyment to many 

s 
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Boxdar, a border tribe with about ?,.') 00 
fightiog men, watt of the Derajat. Tbej dveU 
ia tlie bilb opposite Itangnita, about SO Biki 
north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khan, aodvcttgimta 
make iroubJeaome inrotdt on tha }/itSm^ 

Butani, %n tribe d«dlii« il iki 

Dehra Ismail Khan dittrict. They were t rob- 
ber tribe untU they beeame Britiab tnlgMliL 

The Aiean are the most nnmeroos and tie 
beat of these frontier tribeii, and tbfre i§ dci 



^K^'^^^^* Jpwa; iVpdL |). I were aU trained [in this school of wvfare,ia. 

t^AM^l . I volring aerere marches, iDoeasant fights and 

Tl» AlghMl, properly to adM, are at pre- I expoeure to all the aeaaona of the year. {Md. 
amt the dominant race throughout Afghanttan. I Iq^t Tmr^t Ckmpaiffmnf, 0. 1 f» I.) Thi Hh 
andin Kandahar,KabulandHerat,holdtheTajik are inhabited by predatory Pathan iii B» 
in aubjection. The Tajik are the deaoendanU of I looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile patebe^ 
the •j'^^ jopqoeron of the country, and may I called kuckee, lying within the moontaios. 
te tnbdifidid bio tte FmifaB or inktbltaiU ' 
of towM, ipaaUBg Fmtkn, ud tho Biliiak 
or nomades. 

The Persian language is met with all over 
Afj^baniataD, the great families apeak it, and 
their eomapondeaM It Oliried on fai tlwl 
tongue ; the people are acquainted with it, but 
tbey prefer apeaking the Pushtoo, the lan- 
guage of their nation, which ia a mixture of 
tndeiit Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. Tbey 
hftTe a feir ipoiki io lUt languagOb Irat tbey 

nad Persian authors bj pieferenoe, and haye 1 k-**._ ; r j . j 

th»ijgh tb.™ f.,n.«J Meet id«. of ,'^^.,^^1,2^^ 
graphy, astronomy, medicine, and history, but T^Tv ^ IS *Tl t 

SeZe^^ks. fuU of actions and deeciencies. P^*"X^^ of the lodo. .aJ 

km not aotniilly aaaiitad ia dotoloping thei g„'"'?15^^ J? n^'f t^* ^^^"^ 
freultiea.^lhrr<sf?s ffki. 0/ AfghaZ, / i90. o^ ^ ^ 

DeraM • portion/about two thirds, r*^'*"*-^^''*'^'' 
of a narrow strip of lanrl, which lies between I DhUndj TanaoH^ Alpial, Kurral, Awin,aMi 
the Indus and the Suliman mountains, and I Oukkar, petty tribea known only by their tribd 
OKtaiidifimtbobiniaBdTalloytQrtbeKohal lauMvitboot wyoofl^^ appallallaa lim^ 
district to the Sind frontier. A thin fringe of [ north of the Salt Baagi^ who are described br 
cultivation and jungle extends along the bank Mr. Campbell aa the finest and haodiomed 
of the great river, and terminates, as you ad- I men in India perhapa in the world. Tbcf 
TBOoe into the interior, in a flat desert country | profess naabomedaniam «nd have (ascifai 
wlmo a preottioQt supply of walor from the I aMkoaedan gOMologies, bnt are vhoDy laSm 
IdUs affords a poor cultivation in the ndnity I in their laogoage^ manners, habita and cooiti ai 
of the thiuly scattered villages. Lower down, I tions. Their language is Pun jnbi. Thp; hirv 
the hill streams become smaller, and the aa- I no oooneotion with the Pathan races, aod th^ 
pect of desolation still greater* so that for miles clain none with the Jat and Bajput, 
aot a bwBin bdac is fttiUi^ nor ean a drop of Dili^sk alono olaioiiog to bo of & 
water be pfoowed toqaeneh the thirat pnoiie- ongio. Their feoturea woqid seem to 11 
ed by these scorching plains. The Pathan and that they hare kindred with the Kashmin, 
Baluob tribea who inhabit the hilla, have the I with the pre-hindu confi:eners of the 
aame attachments to their chiefs, internal here- I Indiana fouad in the bills far west, bol tk 
ditaiy ftodf. diiliko to oombiaoliofi, and pie- laognogo aad oboiaolor, dieot and Ike 
datory habita, whieh distinguish so many I tecture of their houses would indiMlethrt 
mountain races, but have withal a martial bear* I are nearly alli^ to jthe Punjabi, 
iog and love of independence. The scarcity of The Dhund, a very handsome race and t 
water limits cuUifation, and their wealth con- Tanaoli, dwell to the north in the outer 
aiita ill tbabrbefdawbiebiad a aoanty pasturage of the Himalaya, and about the lodos 
allhoiMlof the hills; amongst the moun- Torbela, but they am not oooaiderad to It 
tana occur a few fertile patches : the oountiy or trustworthy. The Awan of the lower 
being traversed by footpaths known only to and DAttiid, fcc of the higher lands have 
themsdvcs the »»U tnbes were accustomed to craUc TiUago institationa.-(7aaMWi»f. 1 
laauaftomit .m raldaontkairwialtbiar neigh- 1 ^ 
boors in tho plains, harrying their catdo ud I The Dwani Afgkw on tto wssli 
retreating in safety to their impracticable moon- 1 sgricultural, but chiefly a paetora), raee 
tains. To stop this, in the beginning of 1857, I term their summer and winter 
.after one of such inroads, the Punjab Qovern- 
,BMnt loot an ozpoditiott from amongst the 
troops of the Punjab Irregular Force, to reduce 
the Boidar tribe, and names known to fame, in 
the Indian mutinies, Chamberlain, Goke,Nichol- 
•on^Hodsoo, Probyn, VVatsooiWylde, and Green, |*' t je, 



Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling' in their tg*^\ 
Uook OBBlet tants^ oaUed Kiihdea^ Hi 

with the Kara uUi of the Turks and Siik4kito| 
of the Persians. The nu mbcr of Durssi oibfi] 
nine, the names of seven of whieb (sd aj 



are 
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walad of fcbe Anbs, aod the mac of the Sooteb. 

Vmhi. Vondsye, Noonf% 
Khongani. Altek^tt. Alizye, and 
Baruksye. Acbiksye. labakzye. 

Tbe Duraoi are stout aud well made, with 
long hair and beards, many of them being 
above the standard of Indo-Oermante laeet of 
Xnrape. Sone have lound and plonp faees. 
VTith others, the oountenanoe is strongly mark- 
ed, and with most the cheek bones are promi- 
nent. When a family is by itself, tbe men and 
woneo eat together $ Imt few leatnanta are 
put upon tbe female, and her influence is eon* 
siderable. The Durani tribes, all but the Achik- 
sye, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Sttfoni aaat. Tlwlr national 
danea, ealled Attna, is danced alinoat efery 
evening with songs aod tales to aeoompaiqr it. 
They have a strong love of country. 

They are fond of tales, fond of the 
ohaae, and except tbe Aehikiye about 5,000 
in nnaibar, all an nligiona. The Dnrani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a power- 
fnl love of country. The Durani is rarely 
n merehant or adventurer. They are bospi- 
taUo and brave^ and are tlw moat impoclant 
•f tko Alghan tiibea, 

Ti$ ffUbfe ia neit to the Dmani tribe ia 
importance. It has eight difiaioBa or anb- 

iribes, or dans, viz. the 



Houtuki, 
Tobki, 



Tnrraki, and 
Kharoti, 



Ali KheU, 
Subak, 
Under, 

OrtlaMi, the BaUMiKheil ia the meet im- 
portant nnmbaiing frmn M,QOO to B6,000 
b^liaa. 

J untl r i, a race who claim to be of Arab 
ortein, oeoopying Logor and Bntkak, who are 
anid to bate bean eattlad there, 8. of tba Ka- 
bool river, by the sultan Mahmood in the 
1 1th century. Their number is about 8,000 
fanuliea, but they arrange themaelves into tribee 
witb eidefii. Tiej an good aoldian. Tba 
Buruki tribee of Loghur and Butkak, naida 
ia the Gbilzi portion of the A^han conntiy. 

TMe Stanisye are an agriealtaral, and the 
Almadiye a paatonl tribes aa ako the Kaiaer 
Kbeil and Summnlzye or Ismail Zye, who have 
migratory habits, but dwell to the south and 
onat of Ghisoii are sub-diviaiona of the Suliman 
KhaiL Tho AMmw aw an aaaoeiaiad body, 
Ibrmed oat of tho other kbaiL Qbimi ia 
a Ghilzye town. 

Berdurani, are Afghan tribes on the north- 
enetem part of Afgbaaistan, ooenpying the 
Imnr oovae of tbe Kabal river, and the parte 
botween the Indus, tbe Hindu Coosh and the 
Wt Kanfee* toodiiag tba Qbiiaja on tba west, 



the Siahpoah on the north, and the Indiana of 
India on tba aaat, tbo Indoa being their bomd- 
aiy» bnt Peshawur is a Berdurani town. 

About Pesbawur, lie the Mahmudzye,Dswiid« 
aye in Hastnuggur, Momund, Quggiani in 
Haatnvggnrand tbe KbaliU 

The Momund are arranged Into tboaaof tbo 
hills and those of tbe plains. 

The KkuUuk, under tbe British, lie to the 
south of the Kalml river and to the west of the 
Indus, tbongb aoBM extend into India. 

The JSuHptisk occupy the BttOgoab valkgr, 
and are British subjects. 

Kh)fberi of the pass, are divided into the 
Sbaln«ari,UniksyaandtbaAfiridi. TbaKbybar 
psss is t6 miles long. The people an lean, 
but muscular and dark skinned with prominent 
cheek bonea and high noses. They live in mud 
huts or huta of mat, as alao in eseavations of 
tba rock : dnaa in a dark tnrban, dark 
tnnio and etraw sandals. Their anna 
sword, a short spear and a matchlock. 

Urvk$ye 9ft herdsmen who pass the winter in 
tbe loworlafalaor tba Kobat and tbe Tin bille, 
and in anmmer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. The Shikb&n, Mishti and 
Bakew-K.heil occupy districla ia the Britiab 
tenitory. 

The Afridi Ua between Peshawur and Kohat, 
and the road runs through the Kohat and the 
OuUi or Jewaki passes. I'he Afridi are fierce, 
factiooa and strong, and with tbe Bungush, 
tbe Jairald,Bari,BwiiKbailandBnBaKbaii, 
as also tbo Sipah and Buzotn are border tiibeo 
with more or less independence. 

The Eueofsye, are tbe least controlled and 
mt (^nandaoina of tba Afgbaaa. Wbila tba 
Durani are a feudal tribe, tba Eusofzye are 
democratic and in small communities, with 
patriarchal government. They are agricultural, 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching the 
udnaoBona aide and tba.Panjkora, on tba 
other, extending on the eouth to Kabul, 
occupying the northern part of the plain of 
Peahawar, Bunir, Swat, Punjkora and Chum- 
h. Tba Swat, Bnnir, Puigkon and tba Bnof* 
sve part of the Kabul valkf , are tbe landa of 
the Akhosye, the MuUezye and the Lawesye — 
The clans of the Eusofzye and MahKudsye 
have a system of periodieal interchange of laode 
called WaiBb. Tba mmbers of tbe Eosofiye 
are estimated at from 700,000 to 900,000 
souls, and are of Afghan, Indian and Cash- 
mir blood, with the old oocupanta of the land, 
tho Babkani and Svati. Manv Roaof^ ban 
fair complexiaaa, gnf ^fM and nd beaida, an 
stout and brave, quarrelsome and {WOUd, and 
those in the plains are very immoral. 

JiKrioKn— Neat to tM Ensolzye, are tbo 
Turkana or Tnnabai, in Bi|jonr, and tbo 
OthmankbMl Intbabilla batmnB^ovr mA 
Swat. 
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^^hans on the Futtjgb Frontier^ 8fe 'flldte 
in tbe DamaD or ikirt of ih6 doUmani range, 
the8hidiTttrf,Ui«Ji^ifld«htlwkiilji iSm 
l^jl dtrell in hoasea with « teh-kbam or ax- 
lAVailon in tbe earth. The Esakheil occupy 
the banka and ialeta of the Indna, eag wed in 
ti« ««MvMioii ef wlMat, hot ttMilMfoMMre. 

Bmmnu valley is held by mixed IMM, who 
dwell in walled villagea. They are undertized 
and sallow skinned. They are quiet, orderly 
and regular in revenue mattera, bat immorai^ 
eeiMble of vieklen pMiify and deliberftte 
■saassination. 

The Afretdxe of the Khyber Pom, among 
Aiitbleaa tribes, are considered the aaost faiih- 
lm» thwm nd lobbin finai ildi neiiiitj, 
despite all preoautiMl»loiig oootianed to infeat 
nightly the Peshawur eantonment. A aeotioa 
of theae Afreedee named tbe Ko(^eekheyl, 
early mtnifested aymptona ol • Mndly spirit 
towards titt Bfitieh. The Afnedae on the 
south western corner of the Pealmnir bolder 
beve not signalized themselves. 
• The Briiiah Government baa been couoern- 
«d ehiefly eritb the AlMIn 'Of tl» Kobac 
Pass or GuUee and tbe Jewakee Pass. For 
ttte ^lurdianship of these paaaea the Afteedee 
received some kind of consideration from 
aUeeet^ive dyimHee, fHiitniride, McgoU 
Ottorance, Barukzye, Sikh, and British ; and 
have broken faith with each and all- These 
mouotaiueers are great traders and oarriers. 
They convey salt trom mines in the Kohat 
giatribt t»tbe Mmwr nmkat. Thegr aleo cut 
and sell the firewood of their billa. By these 
bseans they praoore a comfortabb subsistence, 
which ctltivatioD on thehr rugged hiil-sides 
irouM >Mt iloM e«to 4o afoiid. la mtt- 
4folling tbea, this wts 'denned a fortu- 
nate oiroum stance, inaemnoh al the British 
authoritiea can, by blockading tbe aioutba of 
4h« 'Ptaaee atop, the trade and rednoe tbe 
.Aircedea to eon etrvta. 

These passes are of importance. The Gullee 
or Kohat Pass is tbe direct and best route from 
Kobat to Peahawur. The government post 
Vfcweaa lAeee two 
naually by this route. 

The Afreedee of the Jewakee 
•even among the Afreedee olane were 
'vidtnd peitieolwly daring and 
When the Afreedee of the Kohat Pass 
behaved, the Jewakee Afreedee offered to 
engage for that pass, or to conduct the oom- 
nsunieation throngb tbeir own paaa. Tbe 
^Jemhw ptti wm aetMlIf «MdJtar« Akiit 
time, bat the leirahit Afwedee Moln pcoved 
themselves to be worse even than tlmr neigh* 
■ hours. They comaaitted nomerona mida , and 
MudeMin tbe Peabnwv end Kdnl dntikte 
md iven robbed boats 'on the ladw. They 
•leo nMiideied « Sriliah olBoer, named I^, 



Pass, 
oon- 



mis- 



Healy, who wa.i travelling towards Kohal, for 
no other reaaon than that he waa a drfmoebt 
chriatian wfth« little property about bin. 

The J^ungwik tribe of the Kohat vill^, 
and British subjects, offered to guard tb« 
Kothul, and ^aaeirted that tb^ had a dun 
ationgir Han thai of lha Aftaedes to bn* 
diiarily oooupy tba ridge. 9be Kothul was tka 
made over to them, and as the Afreedee re- 
fused to open the pass, it was resolred to 
establiab • blockade ; ao again the Afieedn 
were debarred ftoa onteriDg tlie Kobit ail 
Peahawur valleys. 

While these arrangements were progrestiDg;, 
tbe GuUee Afreedee suddenly atUcked tks 
Bungusb people oa the Kothnl, and edttdHil 
poat. Several Bunguah chiefs were kilied ia 
the encounter, and Major Coke who was present, 
was slightly wounded. Upon this check, Uw 
Buogush people obtained the oBianea of tee 
small, though wnttka tiiboB, naaned Biuotee 
and Sepah. These were independent snd dvelt 
in the hilb near the Pa>s. The southcro lee- 
ibnof tbe Jewakee Afreedee also jaieadtin 
league. 

Sepah and Bumiee are a^sll, but very 
brave tribes, numbering : — Buiotee 500, 
Sepaka 300 iigbaag-men. Xbey lire u 
tobrably elote oonaexloB with Mr am 
powerful neigbboniiptlie Afreedee, and naaip 
to bold their own. They have acted up 
to their engagementa in regard to the Fm 
and have generally behaved weO tonidi 
the British. 

Oruhye, TOttntry extends from the Septh 
tract (which adjoins the Afreedee hilb) 
round the North western corner of the Kabt 
dtalinl,«adttaineaify eniiaidtolbe t«p«f 
the Meeranzye valley (which belongs to KoUt) 
till it joins the oountry of tbe Zymoosht if* 
ehana. The tribe ia one of the largest os tlx 
AoBtier, and anatea 20,000 fightiogM 
most of whom are good bill ^•oldien. 
Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to tke 
west In the interior of theae billa, there u 
the cool table-laud of Terah, where the dsn** 
Miieaortin the en— ler wUliMr 
and in the violer return to tbe psatmp 
grounds of tbe lower ranges nenr tbe BrUii^ 
frontier. Tbe aeetione of Ite tribe that bin 
MielnioonftaotadtVyMiMtiih, amAe-Ma* 
khan, the Mtshtee, and tbe RaabeohkheyL ^ 
the portiooa of the Kohat district adjoisiaf 
the Orakiye bitta «m Ibe eubtdirisio^^ ^ 
Samilsye. - 

i^ymooeA<.F-Hlte4ha Onfatfafnaa M' 
moosht Afghans, they are a small, bat loi* 
tribe, numbering about 5,000 fighting ^ 
some of whom ere well npuuted. Thif 4** 
babit a Tal^j hading ftoni t w e tein Hifr 
sye onward, towards the ereat of e nef 
called tbe "B«irar>lUtii«l." XMreMHel^ 
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tigfal bcloDgi to Cf bwl kiagdoa . The v are 

Miiillr my to Mwl^ fiimiieUif w this 

Tq«M wd Oniksyf, and |o threaten Mee- 
ranijo; they hold Bome land in the plaint, which 
holding afford! tome pledge for go«d b*- 
haiiw, 

Voom, • miUIn IHtef ocoapying a 
pertloa of the valley of the rivfV lUlMfmni ; 
they can matter 0,500 fighting men. They 
are nominally tubjecta of Cabul, and be- 
longed to the jaghfitr of airdar Ai^im Khan, 
oMof tiM MBoort tOMybiit araattder 
so fill eontrol. They Jbave nfMUdly Iragued 
with other tribet to haraat the Mee- 
raneye valley. They would tow among the 
Ueeraoijfe people, they would harbour fugi- 
tim fRMi filher party, ihtf would ^tMOongn 
all to reatat the Britith, they would ttMc tome 
villaget in force. They frequently committed 
raidf on the Bunguth and Khuttuk villaget of 
tlu Kohat diatriet. la Augutt 185S, CapUin 
Coke aefsed a ToorM mnrm on iU way to the 
aalt mioet, taking the property aa teearityfor re- 
payment of value of plundered property, and 
the fflea as hoatagea for their tiibef. Thii 
wttmmB WM toon followed by an embaaty from 
the tribe, and an agnenwat waa ooncliided willi 
the tribe from the eomneneement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property waa made good, 
the priaonera were released, and five Tooree 
want aada oter to the Biiiiali at liottaget, 
but wiihin ona BMmth the tribe again gato 
way to evil counselt/' and in the followiu;:: 
March (1854) a serious attack waa made by 
the Tooree with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) 
•a a Ifaeraasye village. 

IFtiatfrde, is ona of the largest and moil im* 
portent tribes, brave, warlike, but predatory, 
'ibey hold the rugged and lofty hills adjoining 
the aouth*weat portion of the Kohat district 
(that (• the weatanpart of the Mearaoiya valley 
aad the hilla round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the 
north-weaterii border of the Dehra Umael Khan, 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains of 
Jdiirwut and Tank. These hilla run down to 
the pobt whefa the great Sttleainaii range 
commencea ; near this point the Goomul range 
debouches from the hills almost opposite Tank. 
The valley of the Goomul forms the Golaree 
paaa through which a large portion of the traffic 
to and fimn AfghaniaUB md Gential Aaio 
t-ntera inio ladia, and aeimly inferior to tha 
Khyber pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass 
of Sindh. The hills on either side of this 
oaas are held by Wuzeeree, the Wuxeeree 
%uDa form tha wtttani linit of tha Joorduk 
paaa, whioh ia tha main line of communi- 
cation between Bnunoo and Kobat. Just 
to the east of this pass lies Bubadoorkheyl 
wknd alto the vill^ea of Kharrah and Lutumur 
»i mWk thiOB plaoaa tha Xnu-iodna ninaa 
Tho Wovereo hills alio aon* 



mand the oatkia of the lucrum a^d Goon^ 
belli i^(tm into thf Bnnooo valley, tha W«- 

wmm aio f numarous tribe, sub-divided inlp 
various sections. The birth-plaoe of this raop 
would seem to be the snowy range, which runs 
to tha south-east of the Jelallabad and OabuJ. 
fnm tjbm laoga thn appear to havo ii|ove# 
downwarda lowatda the Derajat border. They 
are noble savages, of pure blood, paUoral h>bita, 
fierce disposition, aud wild aspect. They can 
muster probably (were the whole tribe united), 
aa inany aa S0,00t or 90,000 fightioiriM* aild 
if combined might aaho themtelves formidable* 
But though they are less addicted to internecine 
contests than other hill tribes, and are so far 
united, they are yet not apt to join all these 
forces together against an external foo. They 
are bold and feroeioiu : but, as soldiers, not 
equal to the most martial tribes. Many of 
them live in tents, or in temporary dwellinics 
resenbling tents; in the winter frequentinK 
the noio genial eUna of the lower ranges^ and 
in summer retreating to feed their flocks in 
higher altitudes. Some of them have engaged 
in Ottltivatiou and have encroached on the 
weaker tribea of the plains ; of these, agaiq, 
many will only enltivate during the cold montha; 
and as the heat approachea will reap their cropa 
and retire to the mountains. But tbe tendency 
to.extend their cultivation, and even to settle 
in the plains, has of late years, been fnereasin^ 
among the Wnseeree. The tribe generally la 
quite independent, both of the Kabul and the 
; British governments ; but some members of 
the clan who have taken np their abode as cul- 
tivatora in tho Bnnnoo valley havo beeoiqa 
British subjects. Many sections of Wsairi 
ever since British connexion with the frontier, 
maintained peaceable relations, with the British. 
These people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo 
before them, have oecupied pasturage groooda 
on the weeteni border of the valley, and have 
taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
same vicinity, amounting to about one-third of 
the culturabU area of the valley. Unde| the 
Sikh regime, theio wen eonetant dispulaa ho- 
tween theee Woieeiee and the govenMneat 
(inasmuch as revenue could in those days only 
be collected by force of arms), and also between 
them and the Bunnoo peoplei whp a09ect(»d 
daima they eoold not anfoaei^ to o patrimoqy 
which had been gradually usurped. In 184$, 
Major Edwards effected a settlement with these 
Wuzeeree and with all the inhabitants of the 
valley on behalf of the Sikh government ; he 
eonAnned that in their poneeaiona and antng- 
ed with them for the lagnlar payment of thrar 
dues to the ruling power. These Wuzeeree 
continued, as valued agriculturists and tax* 
payers. Tbe condition of these people is satis* 
Moiy .10 themielm and eredi&bleto B4ti«li 
mloi three aeetiottt of ike Wnieeiea tribe, wSbh 
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MnMd, namdy, Uw Oabulkbeyl, tli IfoAood 

Waxeeree, (both of which entirely dwell in the 
hills and hare no posseaaions in the plains,) 
and the Omerzye Waseeree, which latter clan 
originally oaltivited in Bvnnoo nd^afterwwda 
rt belled. Tho Cabulkheyl WntaeKe inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, not 
far from the right bank of the Koorrum. They 
■ra near neighbours of the Tooree. They 
Ofwlook the wcatem portion of Meeransye and 
they adjoin the Bahadoorkheyl sub-divisions 
of the Kohnt district. They were a wild 
lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Toone, Zymooaht A^haiia, and OrakEye, in 
•ny mischief or annoyance if the term may be 
1iaiM» such aa raids on the Bungush and Khut- 
tuk villagea of the Kobat district. In the 
•utamn of 1850 they aignaliced themaelvea by 
■n mdMioat attack on Buhadoorkbefl and iu 
mh mines. For this purpose they assembled 
in considerable force and inriuced many of the 
Khuttak nllages round Bubadoorkheyl itself to 
league witk them. The affairs with the 
Onenqre have beM lerious. Like other 
Wuxeeree, thev at first cultivated in the Bun- 
BOO Tslley lands which had been wrested from 
tiie Bnnnoochee of the neigbbourhood. The 
Imd of these Bunnoochee waa n local chief 
named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to 
pay their revenue through this man, who was 
responsible for the collection. Some of the 
Onenye med to reap tbe barmi, go off to 
tbe hills, deserting their land, and leafing Ba- 
zeed Khan to pay instend of them* 

The Mushood section of Wuaeeree is strong and 
nMievoua. They inhabit the moat aonthwn of 
Wnieeree bills. It is tbeaeetion which occupy 
both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even they 
are hardly strong enough to attack the caravans 
of hardy well-armed traders from central Asia. 
Bnt th^ plunder any tmvellers they eae. and 
they perpetnnify carry off tho herds of camela 
chiefly belonging to merohanta that giaia near 
the foot of the hilla. 

Valley of Deiir. — ^Swroonded by the Wu- 
zeerce hills, and adjoining the western border 
of Bunnoo, is the email valley of Dour, inhabit- 
ed by a distinct race, and containing about 
8,000 inhabitants. This valley originally be- 
longed to the Dooraoee Ungdom. It was, 
together witii other outlying tracts, formally 
ceded to Bunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838 ; but afterwards, in 1847, the British 
nlinqniahed all etsin to it on behalf of the 
BOdM. Tlie people of Dour more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British juris- 
diction, but the offer was not accepted. Duiini! 
the treaty negotiationa of 1855, the ameer's 
repwa sii totlfo urgsd that tba irallay ones form- 
ed an integral portion of the Doorauee empire, 
and that His Highness now wished to take it 
provided that the Britiih did not claim any 



title. The gtfsmMrt rapBsd fhatlliMi 

did not desire to assert any claim, nor to btat* 
fere with the ameer, if he choae to re-tnsa & 
to his kingdom. The ameer waa thai kft fm is 
occupy Donr- 

Sheonnee. ^B*:\ow the WoMM Brti^ a 
little south of the Goomul river, aie the Sliso* 
ranee hills, stretching from the latitade of Ddus 
Ismael Khan downwards to neariy the litiladi 
of Dehra Fatteh Khan, adiatonaa of fifty wSm, 
In these hills is the lofty square-shaped Bosa* 
tain called *' Solomon's Throne," tbeTukkt* 
Suliman, which gives its name to the Sai» 
maoea range, running pardM for MO li 
the Indua and forming the Blitisli weHen fraa* 
tier. At the base of this mountain rons the im* 
portantZerkunneePa8a,tbe high road for cuarai 
to and from Kandahar. Iba Bh— i m ■■ 
of Pathan lineage, of Inleiiar atstasli lb 
Wuzceree ; they are warlike and preditorr, 
and quite independent. The number of tkeit 
fightiug men has been set down at 10,000; 
but tUa ia fsttud to be hlgk Thay eaawan 
ter 1,000 men within a day'a notice; in t^e 
course x)f three or four days they will amur 
8,000 more. They ad^join the British trseu oi 
Tak (partially) in the north, then KflUM 
then Dnrrabund and lastly Cboodwao— all ■ 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, sod fcwi» 
ing the border plains of the Upper Bna> 
jal. With all the above tracU the ShaonM 
have been at IM. They wonid baths ig- 
greaaors, attacking town, burning villages, car 
rying off prisoners and cattle. The people cf 
the plain would make repriaala and letaltstufi, 
and thua the fend would h« infamsl. Ihi 
Sheoranee, however, were so much feared, tlii 
the arable lands skirting the base of the hilb 
were all leftnntilled and the neighbooriog vdlaps 
in the plaina paid them regularly oae^oaitk 
of their pradnee to buy off depfedafisa : 
was the state of things up to annexation, tbe 
Sikh government \mng unaUa to mtnii 
them. 

Mlnwe.— Saotk of He flhaaiwss li^ 

on the oonterminoua of the Dehra laasael 
and Dehra Obazee Khan districts, there dvtH 
the small Putban tribe of Oahteranee maittf* 
ing about 1,000 fighting men. Thtj an bus 
and pognseiooB, bit aot predatory. They M 
chiefly in the hilla, and are so far indepotdeat; 
but many of them possess and cultivate Iswh i> 
tbe plaina at the foot of the kills, sad «!■•' 
quenily within British territory, 
nexation they naad to be quite as 
their neighbours, especially during the 
nuance of a deadly feud with the Kantv** 
The quarrel waa, however, coinpoaed hy Myf 
Edvrardea befon aaoezation, aoMeqosaiVBf 
evinced s good and friendly disposition. 

Fooch or Korak pois, on the border ti 
Oshteranee hiUi| and nearly opposite to 1^ 
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Futteh Khan, is the Vooch or Korah Pass, 
faced by the British outposts of Doulalwalla 
and Vehoa. This point is of some topographical 
laportanee, h ooostitiitiiig tii« bomidafy line 
between the Pathan and Belooch tribes. 

The Belooch tribes extend along the lower- 
half of the Derajat frontier, they are less warlike 
and interesting, bat even more predatoiy; The 
Plitbaiit are almoki estinly independent; 
very few of these people are British sub- 
jeeta. The head quarters of Belooch tribes 
and the majority of the olansoaen will 
generallj be in the indepeiufoni hills, beyond 
the BritMb territory, the boundary line of 
which runs along the base ; but a large num- 
ber of each tribe also hold lands in the plain 
and are British subjeota. Some of the ohiefa 
will aho be found residing there; Tha Be- 
luch of the plaius, for the moat part since 
annexation, behaved as well-dispoied sub* 
jecU, but the Belooch of the hills conti- 
aiied their old habitt of {doadering. All the 
tribes are at feud with each other ; they not only 
fight in the hills, bul they carry their contests 
111 the plains ; they attack all villages in the 
plains, except those belonging to their own tribe. 
The men of the plaina uaually reaiat the atti^ 
mth apirit at the time, but they are not allowed 
to retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under 
the Sikh rule, and as they would do still, were 
they not prevented by tbeBiitiah OovamiBent 
1^ gnanl onr villagea and paopte firom their 
constant a^g^ression a strong cordon of 
tiiilitary posts has been fixed along the base of 
the Saieemanee range. Baida and forays are 
nol^ however, eotiniy Topreiaed, and even 
the poets are sometimes attacked. The ma- 
rauding parties arc 50, 100, 200, 300, occa- 
sionally even 500, strong. They are often 
mounted and nill fly if hotly portoed for 15, 
iO, and even 30 miles. Many of the villages and 
much of the cultivntioii is close to the hills and 
m front of the posts, so that the plunderers can 
in tha ahorteat time, carry off their booty to 
tha hiUa befofa the detachment oomee up. 

Ku^runte /ri^«.— Their hills extend from the 
Kotak paaa doimwarda for a diataaea of 

about fifty milea; about half the tribe own 

iauds and villages in the plain, a portion 
lead a wandedng life in the front range 
of htUa neapet the plain and the half deacrt 
tract at its base, and the remainder live in the 

hilU. The hill Kusraiiee can muster some 
1,200 fi|^bting-men, of whom 50 are horse, 
men. Tiiey are very thievish, and were in the 
habit of proceeding through the land of their 
brethren iu the plnin to plunder in the viUagea 
near Dehra Ishmael Khan. The (»untry round 
Dehra Fulteh Khan was also harassed by them. 

Murwui, an •gricaltund and pastoral race 



of frontier Aifghans within the firitash teiitto^ 

ries, stout active men. 

Sherani, a tribe who occupy the Takht i* 
Sulimau, with bard features, grey eyes and 
high eheek bonas. They many late and reodfo 
a dowry with the bride. Th^ aie fengaged itt 

agriculture. 

Baraich i4y^/u/7w. — Scistan lits on tlm 
rivers llelmund and Furh-ruri. Shorabak, lies 
due east of Seistan, on the banks of tke 
Lora, and it ooeupied by the Baraieh Afghana, 
great camel breeders and acknowledging the 
supremacy of the amir of Kabul. 

Terin,^T^ Tor or black Terin tribe oecnpy 

Pishin. 

The Spin or White Terin tribe reside in the 
valley of Zawura, and in the open plains of 
TuU and GhatiaUi. They atietoh into Cntoh 
Gnndava and nearly touoh the Britiih firontiel'. 

Oukhar or Kahkar, or Ghakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Salt Kange or Johd mountains 
between the Indna and the Behnt (Hydaspea.) 
They are the anoeetora of the modern Jat. 
TheGukker, Gugger, and other aborigines of 
Hazara liave most of them been mastered by 
Patliau invaders from beyond the Indus. The 
Mogul, and aabseqiienUy the Dnrani, failed 
to otaater them, but the Sikh ruler having 
been frequently foiled, at last nominally ac 
oompbshed their subjugation by stirring up in- 
ternal faction and the perpetration of acta of 
cruelty and treachery. (See Kahkar. Khyber.) 
These seem identical with the Ghikar, a Scythio 
race inhabiting the banks of the Indus ; at an 
early period of history they were given to in* 
fantidde. It was a custom, says Fwlsfata, " aa 
aoon as a female child was born, to carry her to 
the mArket place and there proclaim aloud, huUl- 
ing the child in one hand, and a knife in the 
other that any one wanting a wife might liave 
her I otherwiae she was immolated." By this 
means they bad more men than women which 
occasioned the custom ol several husbands to 
oue wife. When any one husband visited her, 
iha set up a mark at the door which being 
observed by the others, they withdrew till the 
signal was removed. They are supposed to be 
the deb(»ndant8 of the mouotaineers whose chief 
Auibisaces sent ambaasadors with presents to 
Aleaandw. Baber writes the name Guker, but it 
is also written IQhuka and Khaka. — TWa 
Eajasthan^ Vol. I. p. 636. (6ee Afghan; 
Kabul i Khetri ; Jelam.) 

The Qukkur, are not distinguishable from the 
Awan, in personal appearance, both beiug very 
large fine men, but not excec<iingly fair» inhabit* 
ing as they do, a dry, bare, rather low Mtttttry, 
hot iaauuiuier.'— 'Ca/M/T^e//, i>. 96. 
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iCukni-. — The country of tbia tribe is in the I eome Hill Tribes named Kohistaoi md 3in^ 



head waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible' 
It forois a <u]uare of about 180 miles between 
the Aehlieu:^ oountfy, tlie Spin Terin, the 
ddinian range «ud BeliuibitUil. But Kakers 
nnmed Casia occupy in part the vaUey of Slial. 
The Puniii clan, in Sewi and tiewutaais Kaiser. 
Their manners and habits Tury. 

iWuiri, a nomade raoewliooeeupy the Tohki 
audHotaki countries in suramcr.and tlie DiIipmii 
or skirts of the Sulitoao ran^e in winter. In 
their migrations, thry appoint the Ghefalwasti or 
"CaptaiM of Forty, and n Klian or Dimtor 
6enfrnl. 

Pathai, a race mentioned repeatedly l)y 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes in 
iht faiijsbii^ valley and adjoining passes. These 
nra tvppoied to be mahomedans, bnt as the 
name is mentioned also by Elphinstone ns that 
of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in the 
mountains may have retaiued their heathenism 
'nnd independenM. 

PurmuH or Fermuli, or Hiirmii/i^abraveand 
warlike race, about 8,000 in number, residing 
south of the Kabul river near Orglum in the 
Kharaoti eountry, and to the west of Kabul. 
't\tey carry on an nnttanng hostility with the 
Kharaoti tribes around them. Somo are sol- 
fM'ers in the Amir's army, and some engage in 
trade. — {Latluim.) 

Bimha, n r«ee who ooeupfod the rugged 
inountains along with the Kukha. They were 
tinder the Sikh rule, but are shinh mahomedens. 

Mean K/ieil tribe, on the Punjab (rontier is 
partly Af}(han, partly Bakhtiari. ' 

BirdM, n smtB tribo^ el Bifdeh, Sontli east 
«f Ghisni. 

Blhtehi are more or If 99 migrant and pre- 
datory, particularly la the west. In habits 
they fetemble the niyat and Ketd. They haTO 
dailt ikins ; they live in mud houses, in fort», 
and in their Wack felt tents called ^^edaun, 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; 
an assemblage of gedaun, forms a tuman or 
Tillage, ttthabtted by n kheil. and a trilte con- 
sists of a certain number of kheil. The khan of 
JILhelat is the chief Biluch. 

StoTtemif a frontier tribe whose winter sta> 
tion is in Balnehietaa and summer station in 
the high country belonging to the Mu8a> 
kheil. — (Latham's Deseriptivf Ethnolofif/.) 

iio^^M^uH.— The Kohistan region commences 
from Kaghan, which is a narrow glen alietOhing 
tiiiwaniB from the nortberamost point of the 
Huzara district for a distanee of nearly 90 
miles, and separatins^ the tnaharnjah of Kash- 
mir's territory from tlie independent moun- 
taineers. Adjoining Kagban and leaebing 
Ihe HussuQzye country, separating the Huzara 
i>order from the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agcoie befsiap in Uuaara, is the couutry of 



ti, who oriaiiiHlly came from the Swat ti>lk». 

The KoliMtaui of Kabul, occupy paiUalh isi 
f alleys of Qboiibwd* Vm^, 1%ib» Ii^f. 
Alishangy Alighur and the lower KnUL 

ITiMeim^e.— Between the eitretne sorthmi 
frontier of the Uuzam diatrict and the Iwiw 
is a somewhat narrow strip of ren^ isl 
monntninoua territory — inhabited bv the H» 
Bunzye, who therefore dwrll in (Jis- ludoj, Uil 
is, on the left bank of the river. They oouid 
•ttmbeff perhaps, 2,000 fiichtiug-msQ. tte 
ponsipal biU is known as the **Bladi 
tsin" from its dark and gloomy aspect. Is 
adjoining tract, within the Huzara boriia, lis 
Western Turnoulee. the fief of a chief poiitiali| 
dependent o« the British. 

JwUnm ^ JMaiMa,--inbdbit a tr«ct bekt 
the Hussunzve country and on the right bsok 
of the Indus opposite the British io»« « 
Torbeiia, and thence stretching wesiviril> Is 
this tract the most notabb phMsis Mosat 
Mtthablin»of dabsical celebrity. The JudoonluTe 
been suposed to be Rajputs, but thej «Te 
Pathans who speck Pushtoo. — CampbeUyp.^'*- 

SUamcL^JitM the base of lfahib«o.aad 
on the bank of the Indns^ is the fauatie eclo*; 
of Sitana. The Syuds of this place are the 
remnant of the followers of that extraord'uMi| 
adventurer, 8yud Ahmed, whow galheri^ ■ 
handful oC**Ghasi,"(wailik»deTCliiMta 
various parts of Indint rased a fo r mid db h w 
bullion in Fe«hawnr. After winning aod k»ia< 
Peahatvur »nd £uaufiye, the Syud was eres- 
tually vlaiu at the mouth of the Kaghaa gia 
by Sheer iiing, the son of OMhai^h 
Sing. Most of his adherents, chicBy foreirxn 
to the Punjfib, dispersed, and the rcoiia^l* 
settled at bitaua. These diUna peofb aN 
cvfl-inleiitioaed md itt-eonditienail. 09 
eadsa? onr to rouse the bigotry of the sanotor 
ing mahomedan tribes, and especially of ^ 
Swati. They endeavour to intrigue with Wsb' 
beea and svoh like fanatic religionists smsag 
mahomedan popnlaiion in various parts of Iad» 
The ferry over the Indus close to Sitani tai 
been fre(|ii«'ntly harassed by the fanatics. 

Booner or Bttnoor^ is beyond tho Wtas 
eoantry on the norfeh-wssl. II la a mr- 
country, extendkig from the lower raafiof i** 
Hindoo Koosh downwards to hills whisk f^" 
mand the Chumla valley ami the csatisl jv> 
of Susnfzye. On its weeiem taNhf 4*^ 
lieetheSwaltetritoiy. The Bou ns i i if H* 
etrong ; they could muster a force of 
thousands. Their neighbours are the 

Buthoir arc the elder branch of the Hs^ 
Afghan* 

Tkt Euwfzye an demoeratic aa^ ^ 
cultural, lying in warm sheltered fcrtBeviBPl* 
touching ihe Imlns ftn oiw side jii^i'Jiv''^ 
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on tbe oihet, extending on tie south to 
Kihu!, occupying the northern part of the plain 
qfPc«ba«rar, Bunir, Swwt, Panjkhora and the 
lunJkye p«rt«fiW«tUey. Abouithe ye«r 1865, 
tlMf oppMed Uie British army in an attempt 
to move un the Uinbeylah pats to\v«r<ls the 
Muhaban, but they sutfered severely ond nfter- 
Mrdt lent their aid agaiMt Mulkiib, situated 
on one of the tpm of thftliriMibiiii mountaia 
where faniitiet from Hindustan had aaseoibliBil. 
Of the iiwat Raneezye and Lower OsniHn-kheyl 
tiibes, the two latter are subordinate to Ihe 



ChmmHa,-^k valley near the Bunere or Bun* 
TKy>r country in Afghanistan. The v«H«y and 
tue rontral plain of the Kusufzye are command- 
ed bj bills that descend from ihe Hindoo kooeh. 

moiitf, • pre-bindu people 4imii out 9i 
Swat by the Eozufisye, but seemingly of tb* 
Mood which supplied th« earlier lariian. - 
{Catnfbell, /) 96 ) . 

T%0 Bmt$ Mimlrr MUtbtt of « long ferlilCf 
valley, rnnning downwards generady in a 
south ->westeriy direction, bnl turninjf half 
round from east to wr-st as it ut^Ars the Hritiah 
frootirr, fron which it is 8epara<ed by a iofiy 
raofOk Jt jsMeuUof aeeiat toof0roeiM»vin|r 
from British territory. The Lundye or Swat 
river flows right thronwh and fertilizes the 
valley^ and tben debouching through a {cor^ 
ia ftM hiUa* aBtora the FeibavBff valley and Joias 
the Cabal river near Chamidda* The Swat 
valley contaios 300 villages and upwards ; aud 
its inhabitants may nunit>er 1,00,000 souls, of 
whom 20,000 n>i({ht he fighting men. Aa sol- 
ditra, ftbe Svaii rank below aevcval of ibe asoal 
martial tribaa. Folitically, the Swati consist 
of various dans, united under n loo<-e. federal 
govafninenti at the head of which is an elr-c- 
ttveebiof, alyled padababor king. In 1650, 
the king was a Syud, named Akbur, froai the 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The Hi^h priest is 
called t lie " Akoond" (cquivjilt'nt to the term 
doctor or reader) and is held in great reoera- 
tian. to mS a» Unf aad priaat 
wereaonetinea aaid l»bai«ailf^i»posed paraoaa, 
hut they bad aevtr raabraiiMd ibiir petpte 
fjoni miacbief. 

dffflw ^s ijw aa<f OMkouM^yC— Toararda tba 
leiMT ailromity of tbo Swat valley, a fovMida* 
bie miiae of hitls bounding the vnllcy runs for 
many miles from east to west, nt^^rly pHrftUel 
to the British frontiers ; and at the eastern 
Vftnmitf of Ibia nm^ afaoda Iba llofa moopi* 
Betweaa' tbia range and the frontkr* 
lowever, intervene two tracts, named Beneeaye 
md lower Osmankhe^ l, both ^nati depend«n- 
iea of Swat. The best of the paases leading 
ato 8<ra| la ono nanad- MultotaNHl, vbiA 
ipena ffom Baneeaye. A little further to 
|pe oaatward of BaooMtiia lolaa are 



some pastes, leading into ihf-Loondkbore 
valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
These laUer passes are not available for 
passage from Swat to Britiib terriloiyi beoame 
leading into Loondkhor, they can ba aUppad 
by any party holdiuff tliat valley. The passes 
I'ia Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if the people of 
thoie traces accord a pauagt^ lead straight on 
t» Ibe Brkiah plaina of Haabtmiggvr. Abovo 
the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the Briliab 
frontier, ia the stron? village of Puilee. 

The siib-divisions of the Peshawar distriat« 
adjoininf the tHbaa abofo daaeribadi avo 
Looiidkhor or tMttb-weal ootMr of Bnaofiqra^ 
and then Hushtnugtrur, 

'I fie rpper or Hill Momund, occupy the 
hill range between the Punjakora and lite K.u* 
ni» Tfvara, and posioM tba Kwrrapa past. Two 
of tbeir kheils are nomadic and in summer 
move to the waters of the Helmund. The 
country extends from the Mmth-westera Swat 
bordar to a little beyoni tba Cabnl rivar. 
Both banks of this river aroln their poasesaion, 
and their capital, Lalpoora, where the head 6f 
their tnho. resides, is situated near the left 
Ixuik. 'ihey own alie^iauce to tlie Cabul go* 
vemmant. tbongb anbjoot to an afanoat noni-' 
nal control ; and at the treaty, with the ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khsn he undertook to restrain 
them from hostilities against Britiah subjects. 
Their niUtia ean nraator aboat 18,000 fight- 
ing-iiien. There are lokrably good aoUtanay 
thnn?h not tqual to the men of ihe most mar- 
tial tribes. Tiieir hills overhang the fertile 
strip of British territory, enciosud bvtween 
the Swat and Gabul nvara naav tbair eonfln* 
ence, known aa Doaba, and this portion of the 
border is not DOlO than %6 milea distant Utm 
Feshawur. 

The three seetions of the ftriba tbat have 
eoBM in eooftact with the Britiab OMt tbo not 
dee Alee Momund, the MkoXfglJt Mowindy 
and the Mirhnee Rfomund. 

Tkf MicAmee Momund, after annexation, 
wwa altowodl to hoM flrooi tba BritWi Ow< 
venMnent, a fief or jagbeer in Doaba, tbo 
fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
and Cabul nvera, of which (hey collected the 
revenue. A portion of tba lands thay cultivated 
thamealvaa, tbo remaindar tbaj Janned ont ii» 
other tribca of the plains as tenants^ Many of 
their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Michnee 
and some in the neighbouring hills. They 
in tba Paabawnr vaOay. f%$ iUmmyo 
Momund, whose head- quarters are at Oundao, 
in the hills, also had a fief of Punjpao in Bri- 
tish Doaba, ehiefly cultivated by tenants. A 
few of their mee lived in the plains and the 
■iafai% in tba bilU. These also traded in tho 
valley. 2%e Pindee Ahi Momund, at a former . 
period, bud bald a similar jagbeer in Dpaba \ 
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hut. not since British rule. These have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people ofibt Pathamir vattey. Th«f infaa^ 
bit a Vflty itioag locality in the HilU. The 
fiefs were originally granted by preceding 
Governments to the liomunds as black mail 
fo buy off depvedatbn. 

fht ^ffia coma alter the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the 
Punjab frontier?. Their territory, coraraencin^ in 
the hills between the Uabul river and the Khy- 
bar pass, fbraia the wattarn boondaiy of tha 
Paakairur vaUay ; then it stretches round the 
sonth-wpstern corner and skirts a portion of 
the southern boundary of the Peshawar district 
till it approRchea the Kuttuk lands. It thus pro- 
jaets abraptlj into the British fiovtier, separates 
the Pcshaivur district from that of Kobat, 
und forms the northern boundary of the latter 
districi. The Afridi hills, iiit^irvening between 
tha Kohat and Paabawur dietrieta, an eroaaad 
by two principal passes coromunicatins; from 
one district to the ofher, I he best of which is the 
well-known Kohat pass or Gullee and the 
other the Jewakee pass. Tha frontage of the 
Afraatiaa liflla towarda British jurisHiodon ax* 
tftnds over a total leag;th of 80 miles, and this 
territory stretches far back in a westerly direc- 
tion towards Cabul. Thus the Afreedee hold a 
large geographical ania and hava a km^ border 
oanteminooa with the British. The Afree 
dee are entirely independent. Their hills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, moat arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong? 
ly posted and diffiealt of aeaaia. the Am- 
4lec are deroe by nainre. They are not desti* 
tute of rude virtues, but they are notoriously 
faithlets to public eagageinents. they are 
split up into faeliooi. The aub-diviaioiia of 
this tribe are numerons. They can araater 
15,000 or 20,000 fighiin;; men. As solHiera, 
they are nraon;; the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics resemble 
thoae of tha other tribaa. Thaj retieatbeiDra 
the foe as he advancea and foeai vpon hhn as 
he retires. From the size of their country, and 
their numbers, the Afreedee are powerful. 

jBNfotK— The Sepah and Baaoti are small, 
but vary brave Afghan tribes, numbering tha 
Buzoti 500, and the Sepah 800 fighting-mcn. 
They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours the Afreedee, 
and manate to hold their own. After tha Biitiah 
acquisition of the Punjab they generally bafaaTad 
well towards the British. 

Ohilj'i. —An Afghan tribe which with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
populatfon, bntehMlf dwelling in fCandiAar 
and Kabul. The Ghiiji tribe occupy theprinci- 
pil portion of the country between Kandahar 
|iQd Ghazni, and are the most numerous of the 



Afghan tribes. These people are also fmxA 
l)etween Farrah and Herat, and again betveea 
Kabul and Jalalabad, but, in either iparitiaa, 
being under due control, they are Kttle betrd 
of. The Ghiiji between Kandahar and Ghsitu 
comprise the great families of the Ohtak, tb ^ 
Thoki, the Tereki and the Andari wilh Unr 
sub-divisions. Of these, tha three first siali* 
dependent, and the last, residing at Mokar. ire 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the prindpai of the 
Ghiiji familiaa, and fomiahod the Md,m 
padshah, in the period of their supremscy. 
The Ghiiji are both an affricultural and ap«itor»l 
people and dwell in villages and eattles as veil 
as in tents. They are a remarkably tdl III 
raoaofoBen, withmkad feetores, the (Mt 
and Thoki peatantiy being probably nnsnrpMi. 
ed, in th« mass, by any other Afghan tribe, for 
commanding stature and strenitth. They ut 
brave and warlike, hot the genarality of ihM. 
have a sternness of dispositina UBMllieg ta 
ferocity and their brutal manners are not dis- 
countenanced by their chiefs. Soote o( 
inferior Ghiiji are so tioleut in their inlHeflaiH 
with atrangert that they enn eeaieely be 
considered in the light of human beiaiti 
while no language can describe the tent>n 
of a transit through their county, or U» 
indignttiee whieh are to be endnied. Tki 
Ghiiji although eooaidered, and oalliag tln^ 
selves Afghan, and, moreover, eroployisi 
thei Pashtn, or Afghan dialect, are undooht. 
ediy a mixed race. The name ia evidsallyi 
nodtlleation or eonmptioii of Kha\{i or Khiliji, 
that of a great Turki tribe, mentioaed fct 
8hcrif-ud-din in his history of firaur. The testi- 
mony of Ferishta, while dearly distioiaii^f 
tha Ghiiji tribev firon tha Afghaa. aha «(*• 
bliahes the feet of their eariy oonversioa ts 
raahomedanism, still there is a tradition t^s^ 
they were, at some time, cliristians of the A^ 
menian and Georgian churches. This tnfr 
tioa ia known to the AnneniniiayKatal»ad 
they instance, as corroborating it, the pie^ 
observed by the Ghiiji of embroidering the frwt 
[»rts of the gowns or robes, of their womes 
and children, with figurea of the ormIi Md ttl 
OMloni of their honto-wives, who^ pieiionil> 
forming their dough into cakes, cross tkff 
arms over their breasts, and make the tip «f 
the cross on their foreheads after thm oai 



East of Ghazni, in the provinat of Zar»^ 
are the Suliraan Kheil Ghiiji. exceedinglf 
raerous, and notorious for their habits dvf- 
leooe and rapine. These have no 
ooaiMiioB with the Thold or other tahts. 
neither have they one aeknowlodged hssd, ^ 
are governed by their respective malek, who«« 
independent of each other. Dost Mak»* 
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Vhm reduced them to the condition of tribn- 
tflries, nfter having destroyed a multitude of 
their castlea- 

The Ghilji vomea omnot boaat of beanty, 
which they strive to mpply by ornament. The 
tirls. from the a^e of eisjht to twenty, are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie 
it Uki a cake, whioh hangs over their forehead 
nd a little beloir- their eyelirowa. The eentre 
of the lock (or hairy eake) is adorned by a gold 
or silver coin, which. In black hair, shines 
prettilv. This is the sign of virginity amongst 
the Ohilji. The women alUnr their tiriMad 
loeks to hang «pon their eara, and' «v«n aa far 
SB their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a part of wandering 
Ghiiji ; their tenta were nothing more than 
liaiiy hhMdE Uankela, elietehed over fbrked 
sticks about four feet high * within, they had 
tome more blankets, sacks, and packsaddles, 
and without, a few loads of matt, ropes, and 
aMhq f, for the formation of their paetcagee : 
hoth men and women were robust, with stronK- 
1? marked features. — (Moorcroft' s Travels, Vol. 
J I, p. 860. M<u»oH*t Journeys^ Vol. //. p. 
198 to 2 U. Pottin^e/t Trarels in Beloo- 
eluftM fliMi Smd, p. tOO. JfoAiM ZaTa 
Trmnh,p.m. Sea AbdaU ; Kaffir ;Kalmiik; 
Ksadahar.) 

Bmarah. — This tribe of Afghans live 
pviaeipally in hoosea. They are aaid to lend 
Aeir wives to their guests ; their numbers are 
piven at 1,50,000 souls. Monar. Ferrier, 
mentions (UarHvan Journeys, pp. 194,237.) 
that he Ml among the £i-mak Hazara on the 
Margsb river, and other tribee about Dev- 
Hissar, more to the north and oaat. Their 
women take part in every war. man^ffe the 
horse, the aword, and the firelock. 1 heir cou- 
nfEeamonnts toraahnese, and they are more 
(dreaded than the men for cruelty and ionenesa. 
He himself saw them under fire in the foremost 
rank. It is, and so far as they know, has 
•iways been a national custom. Here we have 
"n intelligible eiplanation of the Amaions of 
Alexander, and the ** female hosts" of Na 
muchi. — {Cal. Eetdew, No. 64, p. 4S8.) The 
Hazarah of the hill country near Ghaznt and 
Kaedrimr, are Toranian in a marked degree 
>nd an without donbtof Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be in many ways like the Bra- 
hoi, and at one time they possessed the country 
on the Kelat side of Candahar, and were then 
nearer to the Bmhai than thej now are. 
The Hazarah from beyond Kabul and Ghazni 
come to Peshawar and the Panjab as labourers 
and they are industrious and independent. 
They speak Persian, and are shiaha in religion 
but have decidedly Mongol features. People of 
a Turk race dwell north of Ohilghit.^ifr. 
OampMlt PP' fi4, 167, 



The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, into 
whioh they are divided — Hazar signifying in 
Peifian a ihoosand. They ooeopy the whole 
range of the Parapamisus, or the mountaina 
extending between the Hindu Kush, or Cauea* 
stts, and the city of Herat, to within a few days 
march of Kandahar. In appearance, they very 
much resemble the Ghorka; they have the 
same high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, 
very little beard, and no dotjbt are of Tartar 
origin. The Ghurka, however, follow hinduism, 
mahomedanism» whilat the Haaava an ahiah 
mahommedans.«(Fi^^a JRirsonol ymnsUM, 
p, 167, 169.) 

KazzUbaah, a term applied in Kabul and 
Herat to a Turk race, principally of the tribe 
of Jawanshir, who were fixed in the country 
by Nadir ahah. Under the kings of Kabul 
they served as body goaids ana still retain 
their own language. Their history has been ofteni 
written. When Nadir shah marched towards 
Delhi, he had twelve thousand fighting Kazzel- 
bash with him. When he quitted that city, 
on his return, he left behind him three hundred 
of these, who with other troops, wen directed 
to bring away his treasjire, and follow hinj. 
They passed through Kabul ; but when, within 
two days' march of Kaadabar, they heard of 
his death, and, a few days afterwards, Ahmed 
shah, Nadir's lieutenant, arrived himself, 
attended by five or six hundred Durani,— he 
seized the treasure, and took the Kuzzelbash 
into his services ; and hia kind treatment of 
them induced others to come from the neighs 
bourhood of Tabriz, Mushid, Kcrman and 
Shiraz, in Persia, where the true Kuzzelbash 
exerdso the professbn of horse-breeders, shep^ 
herds, and cultivators. There are perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzelbash in the city of Kabul, 
who are ever ready to draw their swords aa 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, tha most intelligoiti anil tlm aioat 
itifluantial men at XtinaiL 

Genera] Ferrier tells us thst the PeisiaM 
inhabiting Kabul are known by the name of 
Koatilbasb, and formed part of one or more of 
the seven Turkish trinss that embraced the 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the feriba of 
Satfavi. This sovereign, to distinguish them 
from the others, gave them a kind of red cap ; 
henoe their name of " Bed head," Kusselbash. 
Theae seven tribes wen Oustajalu, Chamloo^ 
Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zoolkndder, J^MjlUf and 
Afehar. — Ferrier' i Fits, of Afffham, p, 70L 
Mohun Lai's Travels, p. 26r>. 

The Tc^ arc the aborigines of the country, 
and an not Af||hana. Alexander probably fonnd 
them there, as fire-wonhippers, apiaking 6ai|^ 
sent or Pelhevi. 
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Kohat. — Hanpu is n d<»pc!Tlpn{*y of the pfo- ^ooUan Mnhomed, B»nik?A'e. Up to 1818^ k 
vince of Kohat. The inhabitnnts of the villauea held Kohat aa a fief from the Cabul troven^ 
in the Tallev leading from Ilangu to Kohat are ' ment. It waa then taken poaaession of by tbe 
nrindpally ahiah, at we all tli« triWa af iJie | BritwIi Mi aeaoMt of hotti% ariMMl dunni; 
Tnii ftlnir miKlilMura, altlieiiitli not so bigoted the second SUtli voi. The khao of Hafigoi^iii 
as theip ; or, heinsf under eontrol, they are the Bunsjnsh coiiHtrf , waa in the Britiah aer- 
eompelled to conceal their fervour. The Turv . vice aa Revenue Collector, when he waa OHif- 
whan - they aeo • atranger, aak hSm if be ho I dered hf one of Wo owa^ieiiitweB. The ihia« 
atraielit or crooked, puttinit at the a^ime time ship deaaended to bia aoa* The Boogidk 
the fore-finger to their foreheads, and holdint; tritie have auifered mneh from the rnida af Ihcil 
it first ill a perpendictiiar ooaition, and then hill neixhiiourf Wuseeree, Oruksye, Tn^rM 
in A contorted one. If desirous to be civilly and CabuUkheyl. The inhaNtaota of the Meo> 
loeewed, thoalraagorhad haifter lOf^yV^t ho ransye valley am aiho BiMnutk. TUi ftflif 

belonied to the fief of |oolta» llahoaard, hoi 
heinif an outlyinor locality wat overlooked wbeo 
Koh«t waa taken poaseaaion of. The Cabal 
ffovemaieat thoa loal no lime ia anaogi^kg Ur 
the ooeupation of IbeaaiUkya, which appcoie < 
to have been vannted ; ao airdar Aaiin Khaa, 
the governor of the Koorum province, io 1 S51, 
summoned the Meecaasve to auriraiuiars hii( 
they petilionad the Briliah to SihM« thmm 
Knhat» XJoder the eiroaqMlaiMBa thia reqiaeai 
waa Heoedfd to. They mt^ to their h«art« 
hostile to the British govefnaiaof , >a indeed ibej 
were to any governraest whaloffor. They oSeiy 
ed to goaid Ihe Kothol, aod oaairtod ihal Ihif 
had an hereditary elaim, stronger than that of 
the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. The Kothui 
waa tbaa made over to them, and aa the Mx9^ 
doe ftsftiaed to •fmi the paaa, H wof feaatoei 
to establish a blockade and the Afreodee weta 
debarred from entf^ritig (lie Kohat and Praha- 
wur valleys. While these arraogemeuta wen 
progreaaiog ih^Gallee Afreodee auddeoly attaok* 
od the Bingiiah f>eofde on the Kothiil, ooi 
sei^d that poat. Several Bungush chiefs vera 
killed in the encounter, and Mnjor Coke »uo 
waa present, whs slightly wounded. Upon u4a 
checK the Bunguah people obteined tho allii 
of two aoiflll, though warliki^ .tribao* 
Buzotee and Sepab. These vrere independest 
and dwelt in t\\f. hiils near the pa^. Yha 
Bouthern aection of the Jewakee Afreedeo olae 
joinad the leagaa. 

Central J»ia is a term used differently by 
of theAhmedeye are located in British ' geographers, ethnoiogiita, and politicimi!>, but 

is uauaUy applied to the region iiU4sjrvemn^ oe« 
tweao BomU is Mh «ad Britiah., Iwti^ a«i 
lying to the weat of Chioeae Tartaiy. fjjf, 
weatfm boundary ia the Caspian Sea aod tko 
river Ural. On the eaat, is the lofty tahio 
of the Bolor, (the roountaiof whidi foria ^ 
weatem boiwdary of Chioeae Turkoatwa. api 
Dzungaria), and the river Irtifcch ; the 
northern boundary is western Siberi.^, and A 
has Afghanistan on the aouUi easL The aorth- 
ecn half of Central Asia eonaiata of thft KiigMll 
deaerti which is moontMinoua aid ^Bga^ 
the east, and full of saline steppes on the 
In the midst of the southern lulf iiea thoi 



ia atraighl by which they undavatead he is a 

shinh. The plain of Kohat appears on all sides 
surrounded, with hilla ; on the summit of one 
^ff which, to the north, ia seen a watch-tower, 
by which the road to Peshawar leads. — (Ifoa- 
ion's Joumet/t, Vol. /. 114 1 1 7 .) 

Kufcfzye, more generally, kitown as the Po- 

S)olzve, an Afjthan tribe, numbering 20,000 
iamt^, an ofFhhoot of the Abdali, one of the 
branches of which, the Soddozye, gave sover- 
eigns to the Afghans in the 17th and 18th 
eenturies. 

Wateeri sre divided into three ereat ^f* 
visions, as foHows : — The Ootmanziyr, or 
Ootroan kheyl ; the Ahmedzye ; the Mahsood. 

The Wnzeeri country extends from the sonth 
of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite 
Bern Ismail KHan t towarda the north they ars 
hooodrd by the Afreedi country and towards 
(he south by the tribe of Baorani. Bunnoo 
frontier IS the hnhitat of the Ahmedzye. These 
are divided into six sections, whidi again are 
enVdfivided fnto nomeroias smaller elans. One 
of these sections is called Sperkye ; it has two 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the 
name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers about 
•BO Ughting-Riro ; they lite in the hilla on 
both sides of the river Koorum, and since 
A. D. 1830 a number of them settled in British 
territory. They till their lands in the cold 
season, and during the summer months the 
greater portion of them fetire to the hills, leav. 
iof a fow to look after their fields. The otiter 



taniloiy, on the Thul between Bunooo aod 
JuattiUMHrr they generally go by the aame 
Thnl Vfaaaari* Captain Mecham waa 
murdered some years ago, close to Luttumur, 
artd the Govt^rnment retaliated by nMtrchinie a 
iatob against the Kabul kheyla. Sinoe that 
mpaiitiat the Wauari o»ihe Bttinoo frontier 
have beM very quiet. 

Buitgitjsh, — In the Kohat district, the prinei> 
pal tribe are the B^ngusb Tathani, Thsy ean 
QWSter IGtOQO fighting men, and are fairly 
good aoldiera« Thiqr highly appasoiated the 
British light money assessments, after what 
had been long termed tite " rpbber rule" of 
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li Ar^ OA the western Mde of vhtoh, up to 
Ik 0MpnB 8m m ilievwt, there »ImIoIm« a 

Woid tract of detert. But. OB theeMttru si<ie 
ff CeetiBl Aau, U a fertile tract, WHtered by 
the f;re«t rivers the Jaxartes aud tbe Oxus, 
uid it ia io ihia fertile traot that the coiiQueats 
of BttMii vere iBade be|w«M 1664 wad 186^, 
abaofbini; the kinj^doni of Central Asia. In 
tkeir operations, the Kussian? used only 2,000 
ud 3,000 men.auii never had more than 15,000 
a lU TttrkiBtao. The wlioie oountry of Cen- 
ml Aik iMliPieA Indie end TartOTy h one 
broad moMtaia nng^ tlie HimHlayn forming 
tbe aoatbern crest, and the Kuen luen the 
northern. The iiittrior has some lovely valleys 
ilka Kaahaair, but it ia more usually brokeo 
iHe iMky MVinee, thioiitrh ivUeli Ike effluento 
fif^IadQe-feree Iheir way towards the pleine; 
Hake stretches away in thote vast tR'eless up- 
lands, which are one of the chief charucterielics 
of tiM rSDge thiough its whole extent. 

(JUatial Aeia lies e hardy peasantry, dwelliog 
la the BWuntain region with ite veet upland 
dowDS, well suited for suininer pRsture, partly 
descendams of the original inhabitants, and iu 
part of the maay migratory races who b«Ye 
•vapt tbroogh the eonntry. At the foot of the 
mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuclc, Kirghi^ Ouigur, 
Manohii, Chinese, Armenian and Indians dwell 
ui the well watered plains- Beyond these, in 
mmf d\ntlAoa» in the pathleee deeert,«whicb 
has been tenanted by pastoral nomndes ever 
iiuce the earth was peopled. From the Ven- 
<Jidad opening chapters there seems in ancit-nt 
Umee to here been a great kingdom in Central 
Aei* ; aa ee el ern bmneb* with ite prieunvel 
mte on the Oxua ; The Iranian people, who 
rare aetiled between the Oxua and the Jazar- 
tee, as early as the times of the Judges of Is- 
rael, atiil bold their ground in the coantry, un- 
der tlM namee of Tat, Tigik, Sert ; Oalelia end 
Saraiwan ; a primitive and not impore ImUan 
population might still be found in almost e?ery 
district from the Indus to the JaxertOi^ and 
throughout the valleys of the Oxim. 

The Paropanoiaan ebain, wbioh bounds the 
Kohietan on the wait, aiteiide three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
[Ired from north to south. The whole of this 
ipace is a mate df mountains, and though it 
ilfoida* habitation to tW £imak and Uasarah 
t ia aadifiealt of acHMM^ aad ao little fmquent- 
sd, that no preciM aaaoiiata of ite geogi8{riiy 
ure to be obtained. 

Uigur. According to Professor A. Vambery, 
he Uigur are tlie mott aneient of the Turkish 
ribae, nitd fomeriy.inhabited a part of Chinese 
rartary, which is now occupied by a mixed 
topulaiion of Turk, Mongol and Kalmuck, 
^iiejf wme the |r«t who reduced the Xuikish 



langiage to writing, borrowing the chamotera 
firen llie Neatariaa chnetians, who asme la 
their aountry as early as the fourth ceatury of 

our era. The manuscripts of this language, 
written in the cbarHCiers mentioned^ iilTord, 
therefore, the most ancient and valuable dattt 
in iaveatigating the histoiy of Central Asia — 
nay, of the whole Turkish race. But these mo- 
numents are of great scarcity ; he believes he 
hHS collected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a li* 
teraturr, and were very fond of books at a time 
when the Western world was involved in ig- 
norance niid barbarisin. Tlie most valuable 
manuscript he oliUiiiird bears date 1069, and 
Whs written iu Kushgar i it treata of ethics and 
politirel subjects, and forms a kind of manuel 
of advice to kings how to govern with justice 
and success. It reveals the social condition of 
this peopir, and forms the basis of the later 
regulatious by which all Turka are governed. 
He believes that the Tartars of anewal tlma 
were not sueh barbarians as they now are. 

2W'lo-2VanAvf.~lts people era fiom twa 

distinct sources, viz. the settled races, descend- 
ants of Semitiu and Iranian conquerors from 
the south, aud the races, who have been occu- 
pying the oountry from pre-historio timee^ 
This latter part of the inhabitante have been 
styled Turko Tartars. The (people are in their 
habits the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 
The Turko-Tartario race stretches from the 
Polar sea ta the Hindu Kush enrf l^am the 
interior of China to the shores of the Banaba. 
VMmbery divides the Turks wbO| froai Seal ta 
West, occupy this esteat into 

Biirut, black or ptre I Karakalpak ; '' 

Kirtfhis ; I Ttfrkoraan ; 

Kirghia properly Ka- I Uzbek ; 
sak ; I 

AtfuC, pure or "blaok Kfrghis, dmll aa iha 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, via., the valley 

of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also seviral points on tlie shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of moun- 
tains. They are powerful, thick set, strong boned 
ftguree, but remarkably agile and have acquir- 
ed much warlike renown. Their face is le»8 
flat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk anf) less 
fleehy, their foreheads eomewbal higher and 
their eyea are less ahaaad ahsped than thaSil' 
muk, fair of them have fed or fan* hair ar a 
white complexion. The Burut are in eoateet 
with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and in oonsa* 
qoence their language has many Mongolian 
words and now and thea they piaflhse iheoMalvea 
more or leas mehemdaaa bat ahaaieaiM 
largely prevails. 

The Kiprhak, who have settled down ia 
and around iiho^imd^ are supj^oscd ^by Vatu? 
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to be a dinrion of the Beret. Their 
flooal fdations are with mahomedan* and the 

people of Turkestan. 

Kirghh or Keaak, afe known in Europe 
as the Kirghis, but this people only style 
themselves KaaAk. They a«e extended through 
the northern deaeK lands of Central Asia. Like 
idl the Turkoman, they have many subdiTiaions 
with branches, families and lines, but the Eu- 
ropean classification into Great, Little and 
Middle hordes is nnknoim to them. Loire of 
travel and war have often brought together the 
most distant branches, and whether on the 
shores of the £mba, or of the sea of Aral, 
Whether in the environs of the Balkesh and 
Aleten, there is little difference to be found in 
the dialects spoken by them, though shades of 
differences are perceptible amongst them, 
scattered as they are so extensively through the 
northerta desert lauds of Central AiU. In mad< 
ner of life and language, the Kasak is hardly to 
be distinguished from the Burnt. In colour 
the Kasak women and youug men have a 
white, almost a European oompleiion, whieh 
dtrhena hy exposure. The Kaank have the 
short neek of the Turanian race, so different 
from the long necked Iranians, and they have 
thiek-sel, powerful frames* with large bones ; 
bead not very large, erowo roand, and more 
polated than flat t eyea leas almond shaped but 
awry and sparkling ; prominent cheek bones, 
pug noses, a broad flat forehead, and a larger 
chin thau the Burnt. Beard on ebin thin, only 
hairs on both ende of upper lip. They deem a 
Kalmak woman more beautiful than their own. 
The men in summer wear the Kalpak head 
dress, and in winter the Tumak cap of fur, 
eofered with eloth and Aapa. They are alneet 
aU mahomedans, bnt like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain much 
of the sbamauist belief which they held prior 
to their conversion some oentanes before : 
GhdrMnancy, aatrology, easting ont deviU, are 
common to all mahomedans, but the Kasnk 
liraw omens from the burnt SHcrifice of the 
shoulder blade and the twisting of the entrails. 

Kara Kalpak moved from the mouth of 
the Jazartes, into the khaaat of Khiva, in the 
beginning of the 19tbeeotUfy and are only met 
with there. In appearance and dress they are 
intermediate between the Kirghis, Kasak and 
Kahnuk. They are tall vigorous men, with 
aoie powerful fianea than any of the Central 
Aaiaa tribes but clumsy and with coarse fea- 
tures. They have large bead, flat full face, 
large eyes, flat nose, slightly projecting cheek 
bones, a ooarse and slightly pointed ebin* 

Tht Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Tnrfciih race and in many res* 
peott tb^ leiM^ the Kaiak and Kua Kil- 



pak. The pure Turkoman type is met bilk 
in the Tekke and Chad or tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
bead, not high cheek bonaa, aoBewbat aaali 
noaea ; with the bright, aparhling fiery eyes, of 
the dA>ert races, but more particularly the 
Turkoman, longish chins, feet turned in. 
The blond colour is common, indeed tbe Keltr 
race amongst the GorKW Tomato me ganertily 
half blood. The Qoklen and other tribes nwr 
Persia evidence an intermixture with the Ir«- 
nian Persian. The Turkoman is slender and 
agile, and they are hardy and eodoriog uadar 
privatiooa. They early aepanted tbeaaadvea 
from other Turko-Tariarian nations, moving 
from the Mangishlak east to the north west aad 
theuce to tbe south. In their present country, 
the Salor and Satik are the oldest tiibee jate 
them the Tomut, who at one time roamed ftoBf 
north to south along the shores of the ('aspian. 
The Tekke were transferred by Taimur lo 
Akhal. TheErsari, at the dose of the 18tb 
century, moved from Ifangkhhik to tbe shotea 
of the Oxus, and recently many of the Chsdar 
moved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation of the Turkoman is pillage. The 
men wear long locka till the doee of tbe fiirt 
year of their marriage. The women are band- 
some, anfl ])t!rfect beauties are to be seen, not 
inferior to the Georgians in growth and regu- 
larity of features. The young girls of all i 
tribee aie good tiden bttt Tnrfco«Ha 
excel all the others. 

The Uzbek are the resident civilixed inhabi- 
tants of Central Asia, but in their physical font 
haVe become eonalderibly ebangad horn briift 
intermixed with ancient Iranians and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full face, low lat 
forehead, large mouth, while thoae of Borinn 
are lose marked. Xn the neighbourhood of 
Kaahgar and Aksu the colour is from yellorwh 
brown to blackish ; in KhokanJ brown, aod 
ill Khiva white. UzMc men have pretty thki 
but never long beards. The vpomen laag 
retain their white complexion, and with their 
large eyes, full face, and black hair they are aoi 
displeasing. In Central Asia, they are highly 
renowned for their beauty. Timor wna an tMU 
I artar, btti Ulhek power rose on the ruins of tha 
Timor dynaaty. They hve 32 chief diviaiona, dl 
known by names, many of them similar tothem 
amongst the Kazak, and from this Yarabery 
posestheUtbektobea eokmleing Urfte. ttt 
Usbek an pious mahomedans. In Kbivamd 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they archine 
and warlike, and in this respect Ihey 
distinguished from all the other Ceatol 1^ 
ties. Settled, they falain nomade unM 
buikling houses for sUbles and granam 
but piefeiring the laiaed tout lo dvcM ia 
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Uzbek women po unveiled. Though settled in 
Central Asia for ceuturies past, the Uzbek medi- 
tetet rolilMij ind wn, and if no foreign enemy 
be found, they atU^ each other in bloody inter- 
nal strife, 

'l lie n.ime by which Vambery designates these 
THces 14 Turko-Tartnrs : from amongst whom 
came the warrior naiitns known in the Wfai aa 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utignr^ the Kutrigur 
and Khflznr. But tlie manner of living, the 
customs aud physicnl conditions, aa then des* 
eribed, of the Tartar tribes whew armt reaehed 
from the Jaxartea to the heart of Bome atid 
Gaul, have much resemblance to tliose of the 
present inhnbitants of TurkestHn, and ihe peo- 
ple of Central Asia, particularly the nomade 
tribea, are in their aonal habitatbeianieat they 
weie two thousand years ago. In the tent of 
muny a nomade chief a similar life is observ- 
able as that described by Hriscus as prevailing 
at the court of the king of the Huns. Attila, 
Cbenipa khan and Timur, in historical chardc- 
t(*rB resemble each other, and Vambery is of opi- 
nion that energv and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jajurtee one of thoea warriore whoae aoldiera 
Kicean a?alanche corning everything before it 
would increase to hundreds of thou'nnd?, and 
would appear as a new example of God's scourge, 
if the powerful barriers of European civilization, 
which has a great influenee in the East, did 
not atop the way. 

Tke Turk, wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethnruic in his mind and body, but in his 
reaoives, tirm and steadfast, not from principle 
btti fkom apathy and aveieion to ehange, and it 
ia from these cbaracteriatiea that his appearance 
is earnest and solemn, a profound seriousness, 
a marked cold expression of couutenance, 
with a great inclination to pomp and magni- 
Ccenoe. An Uabeg or r«rl'o«ais hat a proud 
bearing as If poesessed with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. The 0»manU 
Turks' love of independence is boundless. 
He ooneiden htmeelf bom to rule ; and that 
bunting and war alone are worthy of him and 
husbaiuiry is considered ii^nominious. In Cen- 
tral A^ia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands 
of the Persian slaves, commerce and business 
with the tajika Hinda and Jew. The Turk 
ia intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and 
Semitic nntions. This defrcl is noticed by other 
nittions who apply the terms Turkluk, (Turk- 
dom) Kalnlik (eoaraeneaa) and Tngunluk 
CihiefcneaaySadelnk (simpleness)and with these 
qiialitiea, as the O.'mauli is easily Uiken in by 
the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the Turk is as 
eii»ily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In transactions 
tbe Tbrk are regarded as posaeieing noie honea- 
tf, fraBkoMtandeonfldampiaiiuioM^ ttnplioity 



and uprfghtnesa. Compared with the Ptr«ian«, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier 
and upright man. They aie more brave, per> 
severing and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic people. They are unpolished, wild and 
uncultivated, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They cr«tve riches, but only to expend them. 
They eiaet much labonr from their aobordinalea 
but protect and deal liberally with them* The 
Turk is innately a nomadeand like other nomsdcs 
ia distinguished tor boapitelity. The Burut is tbt 
wildest and moet aavaite and moat auperatitiona 
of them, bnt kss malicious than the Kirghis 
and Turkoman. The Burut has not wholly 
abandoned shamanism, and knows Uttie of 
Islam. 

The JTeMli; KirghU are lata brave and war- 
like, though readily eneaiiing in a pillaging ei* 
pedition. They form the bulk of the Ttirkish no- 
mades and are fur the most part devoted to a 
wandering life : in very few instaneea have they 
settled. 

The Kara-kaJ pah nrt considered dull and fool- 
ish. Thev are even less warlike than the Kir- 
ghis, they have seldom appeared as conquerors 
and are even less employed asmervenariee. They 
are largely ooeupifd as cattle breedera and thej 
are active, benevolent and faithful. 

Many of the Turkoman dwell in a half settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxua as far ( bar 
Jui and in Khiva. They are nolorioos amongst 
all the races of Central A^ia as the most restless 
adventurers. Throughout the whole globe it 
would be difficult to tind a second nation with 
soeh a restless spirit and nntameable liceatieiia- 
ness as these children of the desert. To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves is to the Turkoman 
honorable, they are always poor, and are dirty 
and avariototts. Their country is the wildest 
and most savage where even keeping a few oiitU 
gives only a scanty ineOBM. 

The Uzbfg are honest, upright and have much 
Turkish open heartedness, and are proud of 
their education and represent all the best side 
of the national eharaeter of the Turks. — Font- 
Ury$ Sketek€9 o/OeiUralAdatpp. 283 to 312. 

Iranian raeet have always been known for 
their refinement, and hitfti civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Bazantine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have 
long and faithfully retained the feataree of its 
national characteristics. Though overrun by 
the Semitic and Turanian races, the Iranian has 
borrowed little or nothing front them bnt haa 
exerted over them powerful inflnej c-. Accord- 
ing to Khanikotf (" .Snr V £thnograj>hie de la 
Perse") the Iranian of Persia, came Irom the 
East of modern Persia, about Srgestan aoU 
Kkoiassan, and oMved to Urn watt in prehistoiie 
ages, and though altend by the atUoca o{ iha 
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Tarko TartuT tribes from the north, or were in 
contact on the west and aouth wtlb TuraniaD 
«Dd Semitie elenMnl, . the M«de is efctywhcre 
TteOKnitable ns the same as described by Hero- 
dotus and laier Greek writi^rs. The arrow 
headed writitif^ at Peraepolis enumerates the 
Iranian people of that day. The form of 
Ihe Iranian is spare, but elegant., even noble, 
but tbere bnve a1wny« been (lifferencea between 
the Eastern and Western Iranians, 
* The East Iranians are ^a) the Segistani or 
Khaft:— (b) Cbar Aim»ht^(c) Tajik and 
Sart, each of wbich counts many sub-divisions 
The principal number of the Segistan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood, Kuy 
Tebbes, and fiirjan. 

- The people of Khorassan are greally inter* 
•mixed v itli Ttirko-'I'arlar elements. Tlie Ian- 
^uaire of mo(!(n n Iran i» laden with Arabic and 
Turkl!^h words but iu the East, the language 
4a nueh like that, in whieh Ferduel vrow bis 
poem free from words of Arabic oritiin. 

T/i<^ Char Aimal-y ajiil cotisist of foiir peoples 
■ IheTiiDuri, Teimeui, Feroz liLohiauti Jam^^ludi, 
m\\ of then of Imniai origin and all apeaking 
Perjian. 

Aimnl- who grsze their flocks in Oie 
PrirapaniisLis, are brave and relenlle-'S, and 
Afghans t^hen traTelling, whether proceeding! 
from Baikh, Kabul, Kmdabar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain distriole of tbeie intre- 
pid nomade tribes. 

The TimuH dwell at Gorian and Knh'sun 
on the wesiern boundary of iiernt, and in iht 
villagea Mid towiie aitnated eeat of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a 
IhoQsand of thrir fnmilies dwell near U»-rnt. 

The Teimeni dwell in the Jolghu'i-Herat, 
from Kerrukh to Sabswar ; the few who have 
extended to Farrah'being atyled by the Afghans, 
Parsivan. Each membt-r of the Char Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the At^han and 
all attempts to torm Afghan colonies amongst 
4liem bt?e failed. The Teimeni are of a wUd, 
.varUke naturoi thongh agrionlinral. 

The Ferot Kohi, a small number of people, 
aboui 8,000, dwell on the sttep lull N. E. 
of Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their 
fobbing and phindering. Kale No tfn the 
summit of the mountain nnd the fortified places 
of Darzi Kutch and Chaksarnn are considered 
aimilar to the whole nesis oi the Bakhtiari and 
Lnri in the environe of lepaban. Thev have-a 
fciemblanee to the Hazarah, bat their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turnniiin. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their 
name the Feroc Kohi from Teheran. Timur 
aettled them by force in Mannderan, but th^ 
mom ntvMd to .thnr own aoiiiit^. Thcgr 



have a few cattle and they sow a little, ao^l 
plunder the caravans travelling ou the Mairaaai 
road or make inioada on tho aeaiteied lante el 
the JanuhidL 

Janukidi are the only tribe of Battcm 

Iranians who are exclnsively nomades. Thej 
derive their descent from Jam^hi l, and movea 
out of Segistan to the shoies of the Mur^iiab, 
whieh they hAve oeenpied from pre-hiatoiie 
times. They live in the nei^libourhood of the 
Salor and Sarik Turkoman and tliey n«e tlw 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and ihcir 
clothing and food are Turkoman, as, alao, their 
occupation, for, they are as great raanstealers. 
They excel the other Aimak us horsemen ani, 
for a cha^ao, band themselves with men of 
Herat or with the tribea of Turkomaae. It wai 
this cause that ltd Allah Kuli Khan to traoa* 
port them from Khiva to the bai,ks of the 
Oxus^ after he had conquered them with llic 
allied Sarik. After a residence of 12 years, they 
Hed and rrUiroed to the town of M urgliab. 
The Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. 
They still retain parts of the Zornastrian faith, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east. 

Tho Tajik is Iranian. He is met with ia 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhura »nd 
in Badakhshan, but many have setlled iu tbe 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Cbineae Tartary and 
Afghanif tan. Tbe Tajik ia of a good middft 
height, has broad povrerful frame of bones, aod 
especially wide shoulder bone?, but thry diverrt 
from the Iranian, they have the Turanian wider 
forehead, thiek cheeks, tbiek noaa and Urst 
mouth. The I'ajik originally came from tht 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. The 
terra is from Taj, a crown, the tire wor^hippen 
head dress. But. the Tajik does not so style bios* 
self, but r^rda th« term aa derajprtsiy. 
The Turks style the Tajik, «art. The Tajik is 
covetous, unwarlike, and given to agriculture 
and trade, but fond of literary pursuits and po- 
lished and it it owing to their prepoaderaaes is 
Bokhara that that city has been raised to iht 
position of tlie Head Quarters of CtoIisI 
Asiatic civilisation, for, there, from pre IsUauc 
times, tliey Itave continued their previous exef* 
tions in mantel eulture and notwiihalandiaf tla 
oppressions which they have suataiBBd frosi s 
foreign power, have civilized their conqneroni 
Most of the celebrities in the Held of religitw 
knowledge and htUe lettm, hsvo been IV^ib, 
and at the present day, the most conspinKNS 
of the mullah and I*han arc V.ijiks h cl ' • 
chief men of the l^okiinra and Kluva court *rt 
Tajik, or, as the Turks style the race, SmL 
Vamberry oonsideia tbe Tii|ik and 
bm he recngiiMa .thit ia tbeir pbj 
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pePuHsrities, the Sart differs greatly from the 
Taj lie, heing more slender, with a Inrger face, 
aiiU a higher forehea^i : but these changes he 
■tiribiites to frequent interaiaRia|$et betvMn 
&irt men and Persian elavea. 

In Centrrtl Asi ', the warrior, the shepherd, Ihe 
prieat and the laymen, ^outh and old agCi equal- 
iy affieet poetry and raeiting of UiIm. llie lite- 
rature of the mnhomedans or settled nations, 
broujfhl from the south, is filled with exotic me- 
taphor and illustrHtion. In the three klianMls, 
the mullah and ishan, have written niucb on 
felifrioua aalijeetB, hut its mystical allttskma aro 
beyond the reach of the people. The Uzbeg, 
the Turkoman niid Kirghis esteem music as their 
bij(hesi pleaaiirc and often break out in song, 
•tiifing soft inii'Qr aira. The Uzbeg poetry on 
religious subjects ia exotic, derived from Per- 
sian or Arabic sources, The Tartar compositions 
are tales and relate to heroic deeds, simihir to 
tlie romances of Europe. — Vamherrif's Sketche* 
Central A^ia, p. 338. 

Kunduzy a small town of 500 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Qxua. It is surrounded on all sides by hdls, 
and is so very inaalubrioos thai the provfrb 
runs if you wish to <lie go to Kundoz. The 
rliicf of Kuii liiz, ^liirad HeL', ill-treated Moor- 
croft Hnd roi)l)ed him of money and effects to the 
extent of 23,000 rupees. In 1830, he had oc- 
eapied all the valley of the Osus and ruled all 
the countries iamediately nerth of the Hindu 
Kush. It lies in a valley aroon^ the hills rnn- 
Bing from E. to W. about 30 md«s and from N. 
to ^ about 40 miles and the great nountaln the 
Hindu Kush is visible and Kbulam^ Heibali» 
Gori, and Imlerab are subject lo it. 

£ohhara is an isolated kiuKdom in Tnrkistnn 
of small extent surrounded by a desert. It 
lias between the parallel of 3«^ aid ift*" N. and 
61^ and 67 E, lat It is an open champagne 
rounlry of unequal fertility, and inteisected by 
the 0»ua on its soulhero border, lis rivers on 
the Amo or Oxus, the Sir or Jsxsrtes, the Kobik 
or Zarafshan and the river of Kurshi and Balkfa. 
It is rule'l over by an amir whose sway may 
he comprised between the 37° and 43** north 
iat., and between the G0° and 68° of east long. 
Tie VMt are nndoubtedly the preponde- 
Miiiii|f race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them tOi;etlier. 
They are divided into stems 8D(I sections, like 
tli0 Kirghiz, and have their ddsiS, or beys, who 
enjoy a certain consideration among them, 
the Uzbek branche?, with some of their sub- 
clivisioiis, nre eoumeraied iu tbe WOlk called 
«« Hassed Mameii Uziiekia." 

Use rulers of Essiim Tnrbsilan hagtt alwsys 
been mahomedan from the time of Xi|tii"l^ic 
Tinriur, who wn*, wc me told, the first maho- 
naedan sovsreij^a of Kasji^af of titf Uneilge of 



Cbtngliiz. Buddhism indeed was found still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Karail at 
the time of the embassy of Shah Kukh in 
1419, and probably did not beoone extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, in- 
the western states roahoniLdunism serms to 
bare been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with faoatiosl zeal. Saintly teachera 
an I workers of miraeles, deiminf descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Kliwaja or Hnjab, 
ao<j'iired threat influence and the sectaries attach- 
ed to the chief of these divided the people into 
rival factions, whose mutnal iKMtiliiy eventually 
led to the subjugation of the whole country. For 
late in the seventeenth century Hojah Appak, 
the leader of one of those parties called I he 
While Mountain, (having been expelled from 
Kasbgsr by Ismail Khan the chief of thst state 
who a was zealous supporter of the opposite 
party or Hlack Mountain,) sought the .-u;! of 
Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Kleuih or Kal- 
muk of Dzungaris. Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief in 1678 invaded the statea 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off the khan 
of Kashgarand his family, and est«bii:«hed the 
Khwajab of the White Mountain over i he country 
iri authority subordinste to his own. Oieat 
discords for many years succeeded. Sometimes 
one, sometimes jinothcr being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer- 
cised by the khans of Dznngaria. In 1707 
the hitter country waseonquerad by the Ohinese^ 
who in the following year making; a tool of the 
White party which was then in oppo»iiion, 
sneessosd iu . bringing the alalia of Turkestan 
also under then rule.— 7vU Oaihay,Jl, P. 547, - 

Chinese Tariary, also known as Bocbaria, 
Little iSokharia, also as Eastern Turkestan, ia 

a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides and on the east 
are ban en sands which merge imperceptibly into 
the great desert of Gobi. The Tian-shan range 
separate it from Dsnngaria. The Dolor range 
from Tninsoxiana , and the K.ir.i Kornm and 
Kuen Lun from India and Thibet on the south. 
The land is clayey near the front of the moun* 
tains base but sandy to the central tracts. Bain 
i?« tare, and the air is of exceeding dryness, but 
the climate is temperate and hcallhy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con« 
Verging towards theErgol or Taryon. 

The eountiy baa gold, eopper, salt, sulphur 
snd the Jade atone. The southern line ot the 

caravan route passes through it from Khamil 
to Aksu and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand, 
M sou miles. It was sultject to (/bias from 
the beginninjr of the christian era, to the time 
of Ch.initiz Kban, and-nte the middle of the 
18tb ceniuryi the Chineie n^gained fniiimipu 
of it. 
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Ahi-»1uihr, or tlw six cities, forma i\\t 

em district, oomprisine: Ynrkand, Knsliiarar, 
Klioiaii, Aksvi, Yaiighisar and Oosh-Turfan, 
wiih territories subordinate to each. Eaatern 
Turkislan is Mniaenily mahomedan. 

Chinese Turkestan includes tlie provinces of 
Yaikund, Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkuiul is the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara, 
Khotan, from the time of Gtenftt» hat been 
oekhrated for its niDcral products, its jade 
ud emeralds, its shawl-wool and fiax, ii 
was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade 
with HindusUD, and now imports lart^ely furs, 
broad cloth leather, and sugar. Perhape the 
term Eastern Turkestan should bf^ ntnined 
solely. The inhabitflnts of the counlry, call 
themselves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
tfiA profess the mahoaiadaii religion. 

Furltetem.—VM people of Asta, who 
Snhabit the countries which extend north wards 
to the Russian frontiers, westwards to the 
Caspian Sea, and Southwards to Aiglianistan, 
for the greater part are desoendants of Turks 
and it would be more proper lu z'^vt to all 
these countries, the general name of Turkestan 
dividing it in the following manner : 

1st, Northern or Uussian Turkestan, compre- 
hending in it the three hordes ol the Kirghia 
nation ; 

^iidly. Southern Turkestan, inhabited by 
the Khivan, Tvirkomnn and Karaknlpak and 
iiiclu'iia^ also Ureal Bucharia, Kokand, and 

Twahkend ; 

Srdly, Eastern Turkestan, coroprisiug Little 
Bneharia, whieh is subject to China. 

The Chinese and If antchoo call by the name 
of hoei hoei." all the mahomedan tribes who 

live under their dominion. This word, there- 
/ore, has ceased to designate a nation. As the 
Quigour Hoei lloei, called simply Hod hoei 
Uniicr the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were 
mahomednns, this name is applied by the t;hi- 
nese to all those of ihe same religion, in the 
same manner as ihe Uussians are often called 
6reeks» heesase they are of the Greek ohiirah, 
The inhabitants of the towns of Little BuchariH. 
are in pnrt (lescendntits of the ancient Ouii(Our 
or Hoei hoei, and consequently Turks ; in part 
Bsrti, or Buchariana who ere seatteied as mer- 
ehsnts all over oenUral A&U, and who are 
Persians. There are many of them at Peking 
Hangtcheou fou, (.'anion, and other commercial 
cities of China. Their mother ton){ue is Persian 
but they also spoak the orionlal Torki, whieh 
h ibe general laHguage of Turhistaa, and the 
iroRt diffused in Little Bucharia, The Oui-^our 
writing character was the original source of 
thosr Still used by the Mongol, and Manohu, 
and was itself almost certainty derived from 
the old byiiae charaoter through the J^esto- 



rians. The modern Tartar charaef era are ^ 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from 
top to bottom of the pai^e, the lines 8aroee'itB|{ 
eaeh othrr fross left to right. What Oeiieew 
meant with Mongol authors is doubtful, hoi 
the people nnd language so called by the 
Western Asiatics were l urkish. Captain Vali- 
khanolf speaks of the language now iit use at 
Ksshgar aa being Uigur, but ii is not desr 
wliether he means that this term is known to 
the natives. — (RH$tians in Cent. A tin, p. 67. 
Yule Cathay, I. p, 2Ud. Timk<m*JctM Jomg 
to Pekiag, Fd. J. pp. S78-7d.) 

The Kafir race oorapy the moot IniceessiMi 
portions of the Indian Caucasus between the 

Kashgar river and Bamian. The race is called 
Sialiposh Kafir and occupy the mountainous 
region of northern Afghanistan with Bujar 
and Kuner on the south. Kaffiristan, accord- 
ing to Vigne, commences from the monniaios 
beyond the valley of Nijran, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends behind those of Tagitaa 
and Laughman to the firontiera of Bajawur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badakshan ; and 
it forms the greater part of one side of the vallfv 
of Ciiitral, or Little Kashghar.— (^'HM^*' ^eno- 
nal Aarrative, p. 235.) 

Another authority describes KaflRristan as 
bounded on the west by the Belut i'agh, on the 
east it touches Chineae Turkistan und Little Ti- 
bet, to the aottth Use Afghanistao, umI to tfas 
North Kokun or Fer^hann where the poptjls- 
tion is ('htaghtai Turk, The Kafer have idob 
of stune and wood, male and female, also s 
stone Imrtan representing God. Thfy ase iih 
dependent, have defied all attempts at ted«o> 
tinii, and their enmity to mahomedaos is in- 
veterate and unceasing and they give no quarter. 
Three large rivers flow through KafinataM 
from north to aouth, and augment wiUi thrir 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalaba<l, wtdch 
ultimately falls into the Indus. Ihe two wes- 
terly ones unite at Tirgari of Lughmao, auti tne 
joint atream, after a ahon eenrae of eight er tan 
miles, falls into the Kabul river at Kcfgak, is 
the same district, about a mile to the e*»t of 
Mandarawar. Ihe easterly river, known that 
of Kameh, falls into the Kabul river east af 
JdMhibad, and at a disUnoe of about twenty* 
live miles from Kergah. The Karaeh §o*s 
through Chitral, and its source is more rrmota. 
On the east it may be considered the boundary 
of the Sispoeh territoiy, aa the livsr of IMM 
and Alishang forms the bonndary on ihe vrsL 
The sources of the Nndjil river are said to b 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of t^ 
three rivers— (ifa«*on*< JouTmejf9,V<A,l.p. S^T ) 
AecoMiirtg to Mohnn Lai a Kair nos, ths 
Perancheh are found over a larjEC tract of cots- 
try beiidM tho few fiuniiiesnt fM|ishir vhofis' 
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•enre tbeir ancient diakot. They ar« foond in 
Kibttl, Kaneb, Makkeid and Atiok. The 

Kxfir rnce are tall with fair skins, Grecian fea- 
tures, arched eyebrows and ruddy poinplexion!*, 
handsome and exTdmely intelligent. They 
possess great ability and activity. They 
lif* idola, aaerifiee to • ekkf deity Doghan and 
know Si\ra aod Habadeo by name. They all 
e«i beef. They are fond of honey, wine and 
vinetiar, ronsic nud dancing the sexes dancint; 
apart. 1 bey have no written chnracter and are 
Said to speak a laiiiciiage nsembUnir Puahye. 
They wear a lock of hair on the n^ht side of 
thr-ir heads. They dispose of their dead Oil biUa, 
wuhout interment. — {Dame's Kabul ) 

Tltey are called Siaii P>>sh from wearing 
black goat tkin draatea. They are peraeeuted 
by all the attRounding naiiona who se«-k to 
capture thrm as slavt-s. Their women do all 
the out-door work and fnllovV the plough. The 
Sisposh place their corpses in deal boxes, with* 
•at interring them, expoae them on the •nmmtta 
of hills, like the people of Tihet, but it is not 
fxpUined whether this is a finHl disposition. 
I he serai-pxposnre ado[ited by tite biaposh, has 
oonlribuved, probably, to tlieir being suspected 
to be rennnaitt of the Gebm, or followert of the 
'•'former Zertusht, hut in no account of them ia 
ihc least mention of fire worship amongst them. 
Ihere is the certainly thnt within the llueelast 
eaaturiea there were people called Geber in the 
Kabul oonntriea, partiealarly in Lughman and 
Bojor, also that in the days of Baber there was 
> <lialect called Geberi. We are also told that 
one of the divisions of K.ifristan was named 
Oe-brek. But it does not follow that the people 
called Oeber then profetaad the worship of fire. 
That in former times, fiie-worship existed to a 
f'-rtain, if limited, extent in Af^jhanistan, is evi- 
' tiic?(| by the nvretlirfB, or altars still crowning 
U\c crests of hilis at Gard-diz, at Baniian, at 
laiihan, and at other plaoea. Near Bamian is 
aUo a cavern, eMtaininx enoriBOua qaantitiea of 
human bones, apparently a coromou receptacle 
of t'le remains of (leber corpses. At .Murki 
Ithel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and under the 
Wed Kob, boman bonea are ao abundant in 
tbe soil that walls are made of them. There is 
*ery reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality 
>f the ancient Geber ; and c -ins are found in 
>ome number there. Amou^st the Siaposh, 
be women an separated firom the oom- 
nnnity, and located in a house set apart for 
hem, during tlie periods of childbirth and 
necstruatiou. In the former event, a seclusion 
if forty days is considered necessary. It ia 
vnerally supposed that ebestity Is not an 
ccompliahment of the Siapoah ladies, or that a 
eviation from it is lijjhilv regarded and easily 
ampensaled. It is, moreover, affirmed that 
m marriage cenmoaies axe extcemeiy simple, 



conaialing merely of procuring two twigs, or 
rods,- of the respeetive height of the bride and 

bridegroom, and tying them to£:etlier. Thff 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
them with much care, so long as they find it 
agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
desirous to separate, the twigs are broken and 
the marriage is dissolved. The Biaposh build 
their hou«es of wood, of »ever*il stories in 
height ; and much embellished wiih carving. 
These accounts are trustworthy, as we witness 
that the Sett of Kssiabad in the bills west of 
Lughman, and who have been eon Verted, aetu- 
ally reside in such dwellings. Amongst the 
singularities imputed by the mahomedans to 
the Siapoah, ia their objection to sit on the 
around, or to take their repasts on it, and the 
custom they have of using chairs or stools* 
The arms of the Siaposh are hows nnd arrows, 
the latter thought to be poisoued, with long 
knives and daiigera. 

Sqfi. — Mr. Masson tells na that the Bafi peo- 
ple are widely spread, occupying Dara Kur, Dan 
Maz ir, Dura Peeli, aud the valleys opening on 
the Khonar river a?id in a district call^-d Surkh 
Kharabar south of Bajor. It has been noticed 
I hat thej inhabit Taghow. They now apeak the 
Afghan dialect, but also Pasba* In Baber's time, 
they were Kafirs. They were expelled l»y »he 
Ghiiji from the lands to the south of Taghow, 
and between Kabul and Jelalabad, and in the 
time of Nader Shah, who cultivated a friendship 
with them* They speak a dialect called 

Kohistani. 

Ye<jh<tni. — South of the Safi, at Bahi, the 
first march from Goshter, on the Jelalabad 
river towards Bajor, are a people called Trghani 
who condder themselves Afghans, but are pro- 
biihly converted Kafir, for they speak a dialect 
which no Afghan can understand. 

The fair complexion and reijular featurea 
of the Siabposb Kafir, the varioualy coloured 
eye, and shaded hair, indicate them to belong 
to the European family of nations, and dis- 
connect thein from the Tajik, the Hazara, tiie 
Uzbek or the Kirghis. It merits consideration 
that the region now inhabited by the Siali 
posh is surrounded by the countries in which 
tlie Greek dynasties ruled and is encircled 
by the colonies, posts aud garrisons which 
they are known to have established. And, 
by the fact of the eatablisbment of military 
colonies of Maesdonians at Al^-xaudria sd Cau- 
casum, Arigaeum and Bazira and of the garri- 
sons of Ny, Ora, Massa^a, Peuceleotis and 
Aornia, those who suppose that the 6iah 
posh Kafir an desoendants of the Giedis^ have 
their apecnlations strengthened by the faet, 
that many petty princes and chiefs, some of 
whom are now mahomedans but originally 
Siaposhj claim descent from the Macedouiaa 
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|}ero, find have preserved vAgw looonnts referri- 
ble either to their reputed nncestor'a marriage 
with ihe fair Ivozana, or to his mnour with the 
captive qaeen of MiMaicR.— >(2figriio»'« Jemmet/, 
Vol. I. p. 195 io 280.) 

Mohan Lall, seems to quote from other au- 
thors, when he says that the orpse is aitemled 
by >oung men, who ring, skip, dance, and pUy 
on dramt t uvinitbed, it it carrieil npon the 
■houlders of men, iu a lartre box, to ihe top 
of n hitrh mountain, and Inid nppn in the sun. 
The women, who possess great beauty, roanage 
$\\ the out-dnor btt«ineM» while their etout and 
handsomt; hushamis remain in the house, feed- 
ing the chil.lren in thf^ir arms. If anv ftrnnger 
is found guilty of adultery with anybody's wife 
or dausfhler, the Slab Posh n«ver sentence him 
to death, like the mahomedana, bat ezeot from 
him a small sam of money, amounting to twelve 
or thirlcRn rupees. The Siah Posh Kafir (ac- 
cording to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling jealous- 
ly or eof^r at iueli aeta, eommeod the liberali- 
ty of their females towarda every man, who ia 
ihe best of God's creatures in tlie world. 

The Kafir are captured and reduced to elavery 
by their neighbours. Iu Kabul the highest price 
of a alave ia SOO rupees, end the lowesi hftf. 
The whole of Afghanistan is full of 8iah Posh 
Hnd Hnzara sluves ; but the former are sold at 
a higher price. Viicne says that the mahome- 
dana regard the Kafir, aoeording to the name 
they give them, as infidels, the Kafir, on the 
otlitr Imnd, detest the inahomedan. The feuds 
between them are constant, and there are per 
sons killed every year iu Lughman. ihe houses 
in whieb the Kaffir dw«ll are some of them 
thrive or four stories hij/h. — Uatton'a Journey ^ 
Vol. 1. pp. 194 to 230. Elphlnstontt KubiU. 
(lampbrU, p. 145. MohwH Lai's TravtUy 
Bmmi O^M. Vijfue'a PerwtuU Narrative, p. 
235. 

Mahome<ian9.-—'V\M numbers ia the Enst 
Indies of this class of reh'gioin^la is not known : 
out of the idi^ laiUi'ins who inhabit British 
noD-feudatory India, 15 minbns are of the na- 
bomedan religion. Of this number the greater 
part have been born in India, and the ances- 
tors of many ot them have been converted 
Io mahoniMantBBi, from amongst the Aryan 
bindu. the Jat, the Kiyput and aoroe mer- 
cantile classes, it is only tlie descendants of 
the Moi^hul from Central Asia, those of the 
Pathau from Afghanistan, and tbu Arab maho- 
medana that retain the ohoraotei'istiee of ih«sir 
leapeetive races. Nearly all the mahomedana 
entered Hritisli India through Afiriianiatao, for 
the invading races foUowinK maliumedHuism have 
been the Mogbul froB Central Asia, the Per- 
sian from Persia, and the Afghan from Af- 
ghanistan, but the Persian and the Mo^hul 
Jliroyu^t many ^fgl^ftiM with thfUQ, and though 
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(hey have mixed nnqh by intefmiisff, lUi 

descendants known as Pathans. cootinue ts 
follow arms and are a bold, sflf*relisDt rtee. 
Captain Raverty says that a eonsidereble body 
of Afghans who omipy Rehikond, eontnaste 
speak Pushtu. The Pathans are not a literary 
race. The routes followed by the mahomeam 
invaders are marked by the numbers of rotho- 
medana, end while in all British Indn, asha- 
medans are one>aixth of the inhabitJiBts, oit 
of 1 7 millions of people in tlm Punjab, up«r»r t» 
of 9 millions sre mahouieUans. In the ^* ^* 
Provinces, the tribes are 

Avud 170,248 Palhm 

Moghul 41,74S Others 

Shaikh ... 114,t08 

Total... 4,105,206 

In all the Madras presidency, on the oiher 
hand, which mahomedan invaders only reicbed 
by land from Hindustan through Ceutral ludta, 
there are only \\ millions of mehomedsM it s 
populati n of 26 millions, and there is now only 
one mahomedan dynasty in the Dekhan. Ofibc 
invadine ntahomedane, thoueh dwelling; in btiii, 
few are knd holders and still fewer are cultivt* 
tore. In addition to iheae tnvaden, there has bsia 
a considerable immigration of Arab niBbom** 
dans into the souib of India, and into the is- 
Uuds oi the Archipelago, all of them euKS£«^ 
in commerce. Tlieir deseendante hold Isnds sa 
the Malabar Coast, and are known asHopbli. 
Another body, in the 8. h^astem partoft'f 
Peninsula the Labbi are tall robust men sod 
are active merchants, shop-keepers and pedUn* 
A smaller body kuAWN in the Fentttsnlatt 
the Kao-Att, new comers, are ohiciy tni^i^^ 
in civil avocations, 'there are small boili«4 
bodies of pure negro mahumedana, in jMijinb 
near Bomiiay and in DandilU in N. Csasis. 
Tne Pnthan styles himself and is alyled " khiBi'' 
one of the honorific titles granted by itrits 
sovereisius, thus Kader would be Kader klws. 
The Moghul assumes the sutiix of '* beg" sad In 
name would be Mabomoa Be«. The Sywl ^ 
lord hits also the honorary tithi of " mir." Tbe 
Moiihul are few in miraUer and are geuwAlly 
conipuraiively fair people of a larger and »ott 
bulky frame and with nnisauming maaaps. 
Mahomeda. s are, all of l4ie|D, eeintislly pMfhi 
not helougiiiK to the present time. Eiic^t>t i" 
entering the di8cif)liued armies of Bn a^. 
private soldiKrs, few of them tiave aonomnxxi*^ 
themselves to tlie ehnogei whidi Eritiah sofn- 
roscy has introduced, but, dwellinc on 
past and looking forward to the future, tk<y 
wail for fui'lber changes. The r^liiiious aa»ai^ 
them meditate on the Iransgressione which hrt* 
brought upon them the great Rvenes tbeif i:*^ 
sustained from the Hriti?li nrin? nnd, ptriiJi* 

without e^tecpUoo tbe de»o«iuUttie oi tiK »**^' 
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huf malloinedanfe are looking for#«rd tdaHd 
Awaiting the time when it sbaU be Qod'i Will 

again 10 give them domihion. 

The mahomedana have never sought to colo- 
nise or by taking; posstrssion of or purcbHsing 
the land, tbideiitif^r theiuaelfea irith the coun- 
try held. While thia ia the case their honorary 
titles of khan, bep, syiid or mir, and llx' muUi- 
iiide of terms Kirmani, Koreshi, sutlixed to 
their names, hourly indicate the tribe or town 
or eounli^ from wbieh they emiie and keep up 
their asaoeiatioDa with their former oonditions 
hn(] with foreign lands, niul they are ready to 
take advantage of any movement whicii may 
aeefli likely to re eatabliah them in power. 
Around Aera, though the aeat of mahome- 
dat) Go\ triiim-iils for the past fi^ht-hiindred 
years, hardly any instance occurs of a niaho- 
medan claiming hereditary propt-rty in the soil, 
while nany hiudoos ean abow that their 
ancestors occupied the villagea for twentv cen- 
turies. The niahomedan foreign population 
is grndualiy wearing out in all the cities of 
bindueten. There la no tonger the tide of 
Tarlar or Persian emigration to aeeic fortune in 
India and recruit their numbers. 

The lanKuaKcsin use by educated mahome- 
dans, are Hindustani or Urdu, as a colloquial 
tongue, and Ferstan for conversation, but their 
Kor«n ia atill moatty in Arable. Hindi, ia one 
of the louKuea of India, it abounds in Sanaerit 
words, a!ul has many dialects. Spenkiup: gene- 
ra Uy the tongues spoken in the whole of upper 
India, inelndingthe Punjab, from the Himala- 
ynu to the Vinohyan range, may be aaid to be 
HiiKii- Also, the languages of Karoaon, and 
Cimhwiil, all along the !Sub«Hiitimal>iyan range 
as fur as the Gogra river ; the impure diulect of 
tbe Qorkha ; the Brij-bhaaha (or Bake at it 
pronouneed on the Ganges,) the Punjabi, Mul- 
Uitii, Sindi, Jataki, Haruli, Marwari and, it is 
B»id, Koukani The liengali is a form of tiindi 
bat ao highly polished ae to be daaicd ae a 
diotinct tongue.— Tr. </ JSTintf. Vol. L p, 4S1 

Kashmir, is a prorinee In the N. VY. fron* 
tier of India, with a capital in Lntitude 
34° 4' 28" N. in a valley which has ever 
been a favorite resort of those conquerors of 
India who eame from the Ilorth«weat. Kaabmir 
ioffi^ belonged to the Kabul kingdom, but it 
nt-ver was in any degree colonized by Afghans, 
,in(l it is sii'gularly free from any modern inter- 
[TJixture of foreign laeee. It never bdonged to 
tbe Afghan nation, but waa always a crown 
appanasjc of the kings who w^re ver> jealous of 
ftcimitting into it subjects whom they might be 
3 nnble to dispossess. Vigne estimated the pnpu- 
mii<ni of tbe city at 80,000 and of the whole 
rnlkf at 120,000. The revenue in Akbar's 

|UM WM 4»90»000 awi iftbbat Khaa, biolber 



of Drat Mahomed, eolkMted J400.000. Thb 

author of the Ajin-i- Akbari dwells with rap* 
ture on the beauties of Kaslmiir : whence we 
may conclude that it was a favorite subject 
with hit meater Akbar, who had visited it three 
times before Abul Fnzil wrote. Other empe« 
rors of Hindoo!<tnTi also visited it and seemed to 
forget the cares of government, during,' their 
r^8idence in the happy valley. — I he lake or Dal 
of Kaabinir liee to the north of the town,streteh-* 
ing from the baae of two hills to the mor6 
lofty mountain range which bounds the valley 
ou the north. It is nearly circular and four or 
G*e milea in diameter, but is only open in its 
northern half, the end nearest tbe town beint( 
occupied by large islaiids, with narrow channels 
between them, in f-oine of m hirh there is a liood 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
tbe Jhelnm by a coDtiderabla atream, which, 
flowing from ita aduih-east corner, runs to the 
westWHrd in a course Tienrly parallel to the 
southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it tnms abruptly south to enter the 
Jelam in the middle of the capital of Kaahmir. 
The oidy Sanscrit composition yet diecover- 
ed, to which the tiil<? of history can with 
any propriety be applied, is tbe H^ja Tariii- 
gini, a histoty of KAshmir. It eommeocea 
with the statement, that the beautiful valley 
forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
lake, called Sattsaras. The draining of the 
water from the valley is aaeribed to the aaint 
Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
Brahma, the ('ashef or Kasheb, of the mahom* 
medan historians, according to some of whom, 
he was not the hindu seer, but a dro or geni, 
the servant of Suliman, by whoaeordera heeffeet- 
ed the desiccation of Kaahmir. The method of 
doing this was op^-ning a passage through the 
mountain at fiaratnouleh, by which the water 
pasted off. Its king Sagara drove tbe M'lechha 
foreignera and Sakm, into I^epal, Aaaam and 
Bhutan and endeavoured to re-insiitnte hrah- 
mniiism. (Citron of Kash.) Probuhly owing 
to the circumstance that the valley has so 
often been the resort of pleatnre-seekera, tbo 
morals of the people are not at a high ataod* 
ard. A aatiricai Persian couplet rune—* 

•* Dar jahan aal do taifnh be pir 
Sunni>i-Balkb, Sbiah-i-Kaahmir" 

which rany be rendered that there is not an 
honest man among tbe suooi of Balkh or the 
ahiah of Kaahmir. In thia amell dtatriel 
Kashmiri is spoken and baa decided aflinities 
with the Dar<l tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 are of 
Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 10 
Arable. Thelenplea of ihia ptovinee are of tho 
Ariaa older of architecture. Jta language, for 
tbeooBUBOi ^ffainof liie, foit«iiit Paiopt* 
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iDisiin ATid Hindi eUmenls. Its religion is 
sliiab and sunni mahomedAn. The people are 
stout of limb and prolifio^ but tame of spirit 
and loose in morals : (hey have much mechanical 
akill hot ara very poor. Tlwj apeak a hindi 
dialect known as Kjsshmiri. Amongst them also 
are several wandering tribes who seem distinct 
from tlie settled population. From all times 
Ihe valley has been the retreat from the heats of 
India, for the eonquering raeee, and It is not 
iinprobHhle that banda of their followers may 
have preferred to remain in the valley. The 
passes from Kashmir to Tibet, are the Bara- 
mula ; I'uncb or Pakli : Gul M ur<;. Tosi Maidac : 
Sang-i-Safed or Chans ; Pir Panjal ; Nundan 
Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri ; Kol narawa or Kttligam ; 
Kiinilial ; Sir-i Bui ; Mir Bui ; Na-bu}?-nyah; 
Pahal^ain or Umur N^th ; Duras or Hemb Bafs 
or Bab ; Koh-i-Uamon, Bandrpur Lolab, 
Kumawur. The ridga which separatee Kashmir 
from Great Thibet, and Kathgar from UtlloTbi- 
bet (the true Imaus, or Himtraleh). appt-ars to 
incline, in its northern course, towards the 
ooutiiiuation of Hindoo Koh, and even to join 
it. The term Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Kuah, 
is not applied to this ridge, tliroughout its 
whole extent ; but seems coiifinfd to that part 
of it, which forms the N. W. boundHry of 
Cabul : and this is the Indian CauRa«us ot 
Alexander.— (7amj>M2, p. 58. HmulPa M«- 
moi^, pp. 143,150. Dr. Thomson's Travels in 
Western Himalaya md Tibet, p. 281. Asiatic 
Eesearcli^s, f^ol. XV, pp. I, », CkrouitUtt o/ 
Kashmir. WiUon. Viyne, 

WoUaL — In Kaahmir, ia a gypsy tribe 
whieii auppliea dancing girls and proetitutes. 
The women are among the haadaouMWt of the 
valley. — Campbell, p. 121. 

ciuOh. — A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
but little reclaimed from barbariam either by 
bindii or maliomedan conqucrora. 

yim chah. — A hfdf breed race, on the south- 
ern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between 
tlie Afghans and the \\\\£Mtr peaks. They speak 
a ianguage related to the Indian tonguee, bm 
possessing some cnrlom affinity to Latin. In 
the lower country, the pc <ple near the de- 
bouchure of the Knshgar river, speak a mixed 
touguecalled Lughmani. The people iu kasbgar 
aubmit quietly to their rulers. 

Arian* Swat ; ia now under Pathan rule, 
with a subject race of Ariaa aborigines — 
North of Swat in the vhIIcvs of the (jhilijliit 
river running into the Indus from the west, is 
an Arian people speaking a languace of their 
own which it cognate to the tongue of the tribes 
east of the Indus in and about the country 
called Chilas. The Dard seem to be amongst 
these tnbes, some of tliem are independent and 
scarcely known, but most of the country and 
tiao Ohilgbil is now subject to the mabarigab 



of kashmir. The Ghilgbtt piOpk m Hi 
farthest Arians of the country whnm III 
Indus flows. — Campbell, p. 146-7. 

Of the tribes of the ludioM. Caucatut, utK 
have been conquered by the Afghanatad^tki 
maharajah of Kaahmir. Tiiose ia omtsel 
with British ludia are quiet. They seoa to 
use wine freely. — Cam/)6e^/, pp, 146-7. 

T/ie Bhot of GitrwJtal, liurwhal is s sott* 
regulation district under tlie N. W. Pkutiaeeist 
India. It is a country of rery great extent,tb(wgh 
of small comparative value. Many of the Ur^et 
rivers of Upper India, and all those which form 
the origin of the Ganges, have their rise is iU 
mountains, and bold their oourM through tU 
territory. Sreenugi;ur, the chief town is on the 
soiif It bniilc of the .\lacnan>la, about twenty mila 
abuve its junction with the Bliagirultee at Deo 
Prague, where a strip of level ground stret^cs 
along for thne or four miles* formiag iIm 
valley known by the same name as the toes. 
The people of (lurhwal are Bhot, dwelling is 
the passes and tlieir nrighbourhoo'is at hei|tb<l 
above 6,00U feet. The pass-men state tint 
ridges which within the memory of turn vers 
covered with forest and pasture lands are now 
covered with snow, showing the extension of 
the snow zone. The Bhot, here, as eliewherCjia 
an agriculturist, and is assisted by sUves who lift 
under the roofs of their masters. The peopis it 
the Mana, Niti, Juwar and Bynnse passes are 
supposed to be immigrants from Tibet who drove 
out an earlier body of hindus, and manyof UiS 
chief families trace iheir origin to a Tibetan kies- 
lity . The inhabitanU of the UarmH pass tra isid 
to be a body of Mongol left in Knmaon by Timur, 
and, if so, tliey are not true Bhot. The Damis 
infer their dead for a time, and in the monlk 
KirLik exhume and burn them, but the otbtf 
pass-men bum their dead on their demise. The 
Darma practice divination, taking their omens 
from the warm livers of slieep s:»crifif<d for the 
purpose. The women of the Darraa and Rv«a* 
pass dress alike, and these two clans eat the Tsk 
end would eat the ocw, while those of Ummm, 
Niti and Juwar abstain from beef of all kicds 
and look down, as on an inferior caste, on il-e 
Darnia and Bvanse. The Juwar nearest Ino* 
have ihe largest trade, and resort to aa anmrf 
fsir in September at Oaitogh. the wUti^ 
of the Lahsa vireroy. These passes arethsrs«b 
from India to Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provin** 
of the Chmese empire. The Gurhwal peop^ 
have a passionate love of country and Iiobk.-' 
FraMer*$ ffimala^ JfoMslowa, p. 3«9. €$•- 
Hingham*a Imdak, £atkmm'» EihnoJogy. M^^- 
W« Treaties, p. 58, Mr. J. M. Ba»^^ 
British Ourwhal in 

The Dom, is a helot race in the hindui xxilg*' 
lends of northern India, they ara 
betran: tbey are suppoted io bn ttefl*^** 
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Dom, s b«bl not in tlie hhiduised low* 
lands of nortlMni Indii, they are oorpta- 

bearers ; tlipy are supposed to be the game as 
the Dom of the Santal Hills, and the Dumi, 
atil] a well defined tribe ia Sub^Himalayan 
Hiepal. 

In tbe nortb'WMt proirine^t, there are wan- 
dering and wild tribes, named Bur, Damalc, 
Kanjar, Pasi| Kumbob, Nat Sauasee, Goud 
and the Tbaroo in tlie Terai— the Paii, alio 
occurring in Oudh. 

The Chinese fronilfr and ThihH, have the 
Gyami ; Oyarunir . i akpa ; Manjak ; Thocbu; 
Sokpa ; Horpa ; Tibetan. 

litpal, {tTnt t» JRwO Iih the Serpa ; 
Sanwar ; Guning ; Murmi ; Magtr ; Thaktya; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Lirabu. 

Kiraiui Grou^^East Nepal^ have the Kiranti; 
Bodong; Rangcheabunf^ ; Ohingtangya; Naoh> 
hereng; Waling; Takha ; Chourasya; K.ul- 
tino:ya; Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbiohhong ; Balali ; Saug-pang ; Dumi ; 
Khalingi JJungmali. 

hrOm fWto of NI^mI, m the Dirhi $ 
Denwar: Pabri ; Chepang; Bhnaia ; Vaya; 
Knawar; Kiraunda ; Tharo. 

Lepcha of dikkim. 

lihopa of Bbntoni. 

In N. B. Bengal, are the Bodo ; Dhioial ; 

Kerch ; Garo ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri; Mithan Naga; Tablung Naga; Kbari 
Naga ; Angara! Naga ; Namiang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; fiibta- 
gor Miri ; Deoria Chulia ; Singhpo. 

No one of the nations or racea who are 
dascandanti from the people that weia 
ooenpying India and South Eastern Aria, 
prior to the mshomedan invasions, re- 
tain any strictly historical record of the 
routes by which they reached their present 
loealHiat or of the datea of thair adfanlt. 
Tlesearchea into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the ex« 
isting physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, bovrever, the belief that India and eoine 
of the island parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled lonp; prior to historic times, that a 
sTicceeaion ot races, or of branches of the same 
nunaan family, have entered India and in some 
inatanoes beeome amalgBmaled with or been 
rfiaperaed amongst the prior ocenpants, or have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or 
leos fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- 
tain tneta. In India proper fron the Kima- 
lnya to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village 
anH every hamlet, liave small bodies of predial 
blaves, who, though possessing certain minor 
aj^ricultural rights are not allowed to purchase 
l»nda ; are eonpellad lonaide ontaide the village 
vAili^aBdaia prevantad qoittiagtba lowUty, 



for they fhmisb the enh f no labour, arailaUe 

for the work of the field. The total number of 

the non- Aryan aborigines and oufcaptes in 
British non*feudatory India, is estimated at 
12.250,000 people. On this point. Chevalier 
Banaen nantions (Btp^ BriL ^moemthn, 
1847) that throughout Asia, the two great 
nations who once centred the one in the 
Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, tba other ^aviog its centre in 
the Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the 
subdued or primary element, as the subdued 
substratum of Iranian civilization, atul tiiat tlie 
aboriginal languages of India which attained 
their fbll development in the Dekban dialaets 
belong to that stock. 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Aitche* 
son, the various dialects are mixed together 
in great eonfnsion ; on the northern Assam 
frontier are found, in the following order from 
east to west, the Aka, Abor^ Doffls, Miri, and 
Mishroi. 

Next to these is Bootea, which carries us 
as far east as the Teeata. 

Sikkim, or the oountiy between the Teestt 
and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha 
and Lirobu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives 
OS theDbimal, Bodo or Meehi and Koch wbicb 
latter also occupy tbe plains of Koch Bahar, and 
the northern parts of Euigpoor, Dinajpoor and 
Purneah. 

In Nepal, aoeording to Mr. Hodgson and 
Dr. Garopbell's researohes, we find a perfcet 

maze of dialects. Beginning fromthe Singha- 
If ela range we find Limbu or Kiranta which 
goes west as far as the Dudkoosi Hirer, iu longi- 
tude 86* 44*. Sberwill found the Ourung in 
the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely connect- 
ed with whom are the Murmi. Along the 
lower hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
west AS far as Palpa. Somewhere about here 
we should apparently plaea tbe Brabmu, 
Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Knsttobha. In 
Central Nep^I are the Newar, Prthri, and 
Bhramo, a dialect of Maffar, also the Darabi or 
Borhi, Banwar and Pafcsya. The Thara liva 
in the Terai, between Cliumparum and tha 
Khatmnndoo vsHey, as far west as the river 
Gandak. These last four are classed among 
Indo- Germanic languages. The rest are Tura- 
nian, with mors or less infusion of Hindi. 
The Parb«ttia or Pabaria, a dialect of Hindi, 
is spoken all orer Nepal and is tba ooortlan* 
guage. 

West of this again eoflies the Palpa, then tba 
Tbaki^ai Sun war, and Sarpa, tba dialects of 

Kumaon aud Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
the Milchan of Kunawar, tbe Uundisi, and 
Tibarskad north of it. 

West of this ooma tha Dogni dkleets of tha 
Pniijab hills. 
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On ilie Southtrn A^^snm frontier we have 
the numerous Nuga atid Sin^po dialects, the 
Milcir »nd Aiigiiini, the languages of the 
Kbassia attd Jaialia hillmen^ tiie Boro io 
Ciehar, and thft Garo in the billi of thai name. 

Tha Kooki occupy parts of Tipperah and 
Cliittn<;oiig, asd fchfl Mug race an in Arrakan 
and OuiitaKoag, 

Th« Bkk rooai— From Bimla, for leveral 
hundred loilea to ^e eaat all the passes 
through the snowy range are occupied by the 
Blioli. ThfV have a monopoly of the trade 
across the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the 
goods 00 the backa of aheep. 

From Kaahmir, easiwards, all the easily ac- 
cessible portions of the Himalaya are occupied 
by Ariaa .Uiudu as far as the eastern border of 
Knmaoa aud the Kali river aeparating Komaon 
from Nepal —the Tibetans being hara confined 
to the vallevs about and beyond the snow. People 
of 'L'lhetHii blood have niisjrated into Nepaul, 
throughout il$ whole length, and have formed 
miiad tribaa whose appearanoa and language is 
more Tibetan thaa Indian, but whose religiou 
and manners are hindu. Kast of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim aud Bbutau the hindu element almost 
disappears, and the Thibetana are altogether 
dominant. — {Ann. Lid. Adm. 76L,XIi.p»^^ 
78. Campbell, p. 147-8, 1G8.) 

Nepal, in the weal, has ihe Gurong and 
Hagar tribes, small, with features of an ex- 
treme Mongolian type, full of martial ardour 
Mill energy. Th<*y are known as the Goorkha 
soldiers. They have oousiderable inteUeoiDal 
ability. 

2Rle Newof of the ynlley of Nepaal are 

the enltivatinc; peasantry, have Thibetan 
features with a fair and ruddy complexion. 
The language of the Magar, Guroug aud 
iNewar is chictly Thibetan. Further east are 
the Kerani, BCarmi and oihera. 

2!le SwlUj piopla are amiable and gentle, 
free of low cunning, having the appearance 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
oomroon hill men- They are fair> well made 
•nd atrong, bit are filthy and indigent. The 
women have a toga fastened round the waist. 

Jl-as. — Polyandry prevails in the Beas 
valley, but tlie general immorality is ascribed 
to the large numbers pf Yarkandi traders. 

The Kanqra peopU an aturdj, hooMi and 
independent. 

Most of the tradera of the snow valleys have 
some members of their famiUea residing at 
BabaorGyani on the Noaa-khar lake. The 
great body of the hill men are Rajputs, there 
area few villages of brahmins, their residences 
are respectable, and occupy the more elevated 
portion of the village site, the hute of the Dom 
or Hali being on a low range. The Dom are 
heieditary boodamen to the iiajputa» ^^9* 



also dwell there, and are, both 

women, singers at the temples. The men of 
all castes in the hills are short and of pcor 
physique ; they look worn and get deep lio«d 
on the faee at a eomparatively early age. Ths 
young women are often extremely pretty, thass 
living in the hii^lier and colder villases, having, 
at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as maby 
Spaniarda or Italiam, tad with fery regalsr 
features. But th^ grow darker as thaj ad- 
vance in years, and become very plain. 

Maryul or Lowlatidsyhom mar, Tibetan, low, 
and yul, land, are the non-Chinese portions o( 
the Shot territori es a magad hf BtvaoiMgr aa 
that of Bulti, which b the amhomedaa naice, 
and includes Hasora, Bongdo or Boogyul ; 
Shigar, Skardo or Bulti Proper, I'ariKuta, 
Toitt, Khartakaho, Kiris, Khaypaln aad Cher- 
bat : and the buddhist Ladak in which ve 
have Spiti, Zan::?Var, Purik, Sum, Hembaks 
(Dras ;> Ladak i^roper or Le, Nubra, Jankslee 
Kung, Kupsbu and Udule. In this list Lahul, 
Huugrung and Kunawar are omitted aa ladiaa ; 
whilst llflsora is treated as Bbot. 

Sub' Himalayan^ is a term originated by Mr. 
B. Hodgson, to disuoguish all the mountama 
aad their iuhabilanta Mtow the aaovy range. 
Bat the term is inappropriate, as it includes 
precipitous mountains, 8,000 and 10,000 feet 
Iiigh, and people dwelling in them, hiaher 
than the highest mountaineers of Europe.— 
OampbeU, p, 4A. 

Shot, acoetding to Latham, Is a word traeea- 
ble under the appellations of Bult in Bultistan : 
JBut in Butan ; Bel in Thibet, or in such words 
as the Bbooteya or Bhotiya ; and, ia athaologv 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the aallMa^ 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti. orBalliyul 
is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard and ^aag 
Kod by tho Tibelaae. It is presarwad ie Ma- 
ray in By Its. The Bhot cuuntry ia freqoeotiy 
called Skardo or Iskardo from the name of its 
well known fort and oapital. Balti pro^ee is a 
smaH table land, and with that of DeaUm* ia 
about GO miles long and 36 broad , tfco smba 
height of its villages above the sea is aboflt 
7,000 feet. The Balii, the people of Litit 
Thibet, the Bylise of Ptolemy, though Xioeuu 
in laaguage and appearaaos^ an all saalnaBo* 
daaa, and differ from the more eastern Tibe- 
tans of Le (who call themselves Bhoiia cr 
inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller eoid kis 
stoutly made. Their langnage difloa ana* 
siderably from tliat of La, bat oalj aaaaa 
dialect dilTers from another. The Bhot aC 
Ladak is strong, hardy, short and square vvh 
a decidedly Mongol physiognomy — by wbidtis 
BMaat a flat faae^ broad ehaak, dapraam 
very large eara, oblique and narrow eye 
ed at the oofiMi% uaak hair avd lorn 
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IWr ann^ iMigkt Iwmir 6 htk 0*1 inohes : 
IketknUa are 1«m MoosolUn, having a eapadtjr 
«f 72 cubic inches, 80 cubU) ioohaa beSag a 
ftir capacity for a European. 

Ibe grand Lama is a Shot. The or- 
Ontj Bonk or prieat in Tibol ia the 
Qjploag <«boTe whom ara the Ijamas or 
presidents, and below whom are the Toliba 
and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationir 
who is admitted into the establishment to 
which lia tiould atUoh himaelf at the skc of 8 
« lOy aad laoaifaa jnalruetion accorUinf(ly. 
At 15, he becomea a Tohba, and at 24 a 
Gylong, provided his acquirements be satis- 
laetorj. There are two sects, the Gyllupka, 
vto dieaa ia yellow, and the Shamnar in red, 
the Sftammar Oykwf baiag allowed to nanry. 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending 
westvrard. As a general rule, the Himalaya 
divide Hindustan from Bbotland, but there 
m Bhel in several parts south of the crest of 
Ihota fldgklT aMNintaina io Ckirbwal and 
Kemaon. Tae people of Le, the eaatern Tibe* 
t»QS call themselves fihotiab, or inhabitants of 
iibot. They are not so tall and are stouter 
oMda tkan the Tibetans of Balti or little Tibet, 
«bo thovgli Tibetan in laagua«t an<i appear- 
ance are all mahomedans.^jD^. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya avd Tihvt, p 
247. Latham's Ethnology. A. Cunningham 
See Belli ; Byltffi ; Dard ; Gangri liange ; 
Kailaa ; Xaia-koiam; Ladak ; Tibet.) 

LiJtAe Tibet ia ooanpied by the Bboi race. 
Tibet, in the language of Ladak ia prononnced 
!iod, and in Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word 
Butan of the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is 
a^ad Sa-T«ngiby the CMnaaa. Tibet ia divided 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex- 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
i,200£nvlish miles. Little iibet contains about 
1S,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, 
nd liea between 74* and 76** 35' B. Little 
ribet or Bnltiatan ia oalled by the Kaahmiri 
■^ri Butan. Tibetan districts are Khapolor, 
Jhorbad, and Keris, on the S}i<njoJc river, 
i^hartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the Sing ge 
sAw ; Shigar 00 the SMfmr river, and Balti 
nd Rongdoonthe Indus. 

Tibet is mentioned by A1)ti Zairl ul Hasan 
1 A. i). 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. 1). 
50, by Abu Kaban in 1030, and by 
Idrifi in A. D. 1154. Sona suppose that 
1.-1 roo Polo entered Tibet, but the won- 
crful stories which he tells of its people indi- 
ate that he wrote from hears<iy. Marco Polo 
Djoarned in the hills of Badakshau for the sake 
r trii haaKb, aad ba deaoribee the oountriea 
r Wakban, Pamer, Boler, and Kashmir. — 
nd, notwithstanding the wide-spread fame 
F Prcster John, the first Europeans seem 
» have visited this country in the mid- 



dle of fba teventfontb eenfniy. Tot-S?nng 
or L'baasa, the r«esidenoa of the grand Lama, ia 

the capital of Butan or Northei-n or Upper 
Tibet. Leh or Ladak is the chief town 
of that part of Butan called Middle Tibet ; 
and Iskardo ia the prineipal plaee in 
Little Tibet. The Bnlti or natives of Little 
Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
Piirik, Natryr, Gilghit and Astor, arc dis- 
tinct Tibets. The people of Ladak are bud- 
hists ; those of Little 'fibet are Bbfab naho* 
medana. In their marriagee the bride cornea 
to the hotise of the groom. Cultivation in 
Little Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation. 
1 ill language of Tibet has thirty simple letters, 
out of which fifteen different aeta are formed, 
wkiob may be used witli a prefix of eome other 
letter. Thumi Sambhuta was the first who 
taught the Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
characters, which remain unchanged to this day. 
More rain falls in Tibet than in Ladak, ap- 
proaehing even to a rainy aaaeon. Slavery ia a 
Tibetan institution. Polyandry is common. 
Th« gravel of its steppes yields gold, but the 
value of the crude borax of its lakes is far 
greater than its precious metal. The tea trade 
of Tibet ia carried on ia the form of bloeka, 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 12 
to 48 shillings each. Areording to Dr. Scott, 
in Vol. XV of Asiatic KejearcheSj'when the 
Boti of Upper Tibet fight with a Deb Rajah 
or Governor, or with Piloe, if any one be killed, 
both parties rush to obtain the body, and tho 
successfid party take out the liver nnd eat it 
with butter and sugar. They also mix tlie fat 
and blood with turpentine, and make candles 
wkieh they bum before their idols. The bonea of 
persons killed in war, are used for musical pipet. 
They make beads from the skulls or set them 
in silver as water cups to be used in their 
religious ceremonials. — [Cunning fuim*8 ladak, 
La1h»m*% Rtkmeiogy, Tkompwu't Travdg,) 

Hfhon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people betwaan the plaioa of Ludia and 
Tibet. — Ma<ton. 

The Tibetan and Nepalese are Mongols^ 
the Tibetan atont, fair, lank baired,— Cuap^U, 
p. 48. 

Ill Tibet, the sovereitrn Ijaraas are deposited 
entire in shrines prepared for their remains 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, 
and viiitad with reKgiona awe. The bodiea of 
the inferim' Lamas are usually burnt, and their 
ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to 
which piacts are assigned in their sacred cabi- 
nets. Ordinary persons are treated with less 
ceremony— aome are carried to lofty emineneaa 
where they are left to be- devoured by ravens, 
kites, and other carniverous animals. But 
they also have places surroattdad by walla 
where the dead are placed. 
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I he Mongols tooMtiaMi bury tbeir dead ; 
often they leave them eiposed in their coffins, 
or cover them with stones, paying regard to 
the sign under which the deceased was born, 
Us age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in whieh be it to be inter- 
red. For this purpose they cousult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave U exposed to the Urdt and wild beasts. 
Cbildren who die suddenly aie left bj their 
pnrents oti the road. — {Timkawtk^tJounn^ to 
Feking, Vol. 11. j?. 312.) 

In Spili, in the N. W. Himalaya, when a 
person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or eat into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions sre made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(manning the deed body,) in aummer it qoiokly 
beeoines oorrnpt, in winter ii fnesee end is 
too cold for you. 

Chaprung, in Long. 79® 33' E., and Lat. 
31® 27' N. is described as a large popu- 
lous place. When any man of property dies, 
they bruise the body to pieces, bones and all, 
nnd form it into balls, which they give to a 
large species of kite, which devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that pnrpoii^ who aloae approaoh them : 
others dare .not go near them, perhaps from 
superstitious motives, for they are held 
in great fear. This ceremony is very pro- 
dnetive to the priesthood ; an expenditure 
of very large aome (many thonaand rupees, 
aaid onr infotuianti), being made on the de- 
cease of any great man, and the Lamas receiv- 
ing presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimea buried, and at 
others thrown Into the river* — Fnt«f'$ ffiaw 
laya Mouniaitia, p. 338. 

Chak or Jag and the Drolc or Brog are Bhot 
occupants of the central part of northern Tibet. 
Mr. Hodgson supposes them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes. 

The Ilor or ffof'Fa, are termed Kao-Ue by 
the Chinese, but this race call themselves Ighur. 
They seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con- 
fines of the Turk diatrieto of lUtte Bokhara. 
Some of them are nahomedans, and Mr. 
Hodgson considers then to be larka*— (Za- 
tham's Ethnohc^y.) 

Kofutiaii^ Itierally hill country, is a term 
eommonly applied to nonntain traeta on 
the N. W. frontier of Britiah India. 

In the Kohistan of Cabvl the people occu- 
py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, 
l^^jrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
lower Kuner. To the aottth-Mat, thoKohit* 



(an ettenda to the hills of Tagow, and fuithsi 
away to Lughman, the Laroghau of Baber. 
and so called, accord mg to him, because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Nuh or Noah 
b to be seen there. Fkom Charikar to JsUi* 
bad the road is open, and it is supposed tket 
Alexander, whether he re-crossed the mountaioi 
at Bamian or at Beghrara marrhed bv this 
route towards India. On a detached &ad 
comparatively low hill, n whttiah atrssk is 
observed, extending from the anonait te ths 
foot of it. This is the Reg-rawan, or running 
sand mentioned by Baber, The natives say 
that it ruua up again, and that it u ae*et 
diminished ; and that them fo a eave ai its 
foot where noises are heard . It hu been 
described by Bameo^ Yigoe and othrr tofsU 
lers. 

The Kohiitan of JuUandhur is interesting 
etbnologically. The revenue of tbengahof 
Mundi ia reekoned at four laea of rupees a 
year, nearly the ivhole of which is derived from 
salt and iron nines, nnd the half is psiii to 
the British Governmeni. (.See Moorcrojt't 
Travels %• Jowmal of the A$. Society, p, 387 ) 
The hamlele in Kooloo, near the Tin pass, ia 
the Jullandhur Kohistan seldom ooataia mof 
than from fifteen to tweruy houses, hot geas* 
rally not so many. Single houses are numeroa% 
and, from tbeir being scattered amwigst thi 
fielda, i^ve an agveaaUe variety to the bold 
landscape. This distribution of bouses arises 
from the lands available for cultivation beinij 
usually of small extent and widely separHieo, 
and consequently unable to auppori large 
oommnnitiea. Ii it also iaaperatively newssiy 
for the hndiandman not to place a ravins or 
any other impediment between his hnt and kis 
fields, as all communication with ihem would 
probably be cut off during the greater pari 
of the rains, aninportaut eeaaonof thsytsr 
in India. 

The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, sb^ 
Kuiu, in the Kohistan of the JuUttfidiut;, 
have sallow complexions and appear to btitf 
the eame race as the inhabiUnU of Baaahir. h 
faot many of the coolies employed as oimB 
between Simla and Kalka ara men from these 
states, who are attracted there by the wages* 
which average one anna a day in thor ova 
districts, but from four to eiz aanaa on tkhft 
bank of the Sutl^. The bmi an ganenl^ tdi 
and strong, but few of them are handsoiD*. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of 20 or 25 become coarse and tttt^ 
The dieas of both aeaee ta nearly the sa*- 
Itoonsists of a dnb;eQlored woolien fro^ 
trowsers of the same, or of leather, and i 
skull cap, generally black, wiih aandali ua^e 
of Goarse grass. The woollen cloth ctl ki^ 
too ia nanuMmed by thMnalveaiidr^ 
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bks thick ooune IkUnketing. It is sold in 
piMW of 10 iBohM in wMtb and about 21 feet 
ia length at 2 Rs. 8 As., or 3 B». a piece 
according to the quality, fiotk sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and the men generalljf 
go bare-legged during the hot vaatber* They 
iildoiB if avor, wear ahoaa, the riehar elaaaaa 
however, wear worsted atoelaoga and shoes 
when they go out. The women, instead of the 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth tied 
round their head and oocaaionally twist 
tbair hair iatooM long plait» tbe end of which 
is ornamented with dipa of oolonred dotb or 
shreds of worsted. 

Tiie women of Kuiu and the adjoining states 
are iuordinately fond of ornamente. Both 
mm and iroBeo saipend round the neok aaveral 
aaialeta of mother of pearl engraved with 
■yatical fij^ures. Polygamy is common. 

The Chamba-gaddee race, of the Chumba 
range, claim to be Bajputa, and style themselves 
aU of Ibe Oiiddee>jat. Tbey may alwaya be 
known by their peculiar coouaal capa, with 
lappets to turn over the ears. 

The Lahuli people are a race distinct from 
the people of Kulu - or of the Chumba range. 
The Lahali neii aie abort, but aturdy, very ugly 
and very dirty. Their women are decidedly 
plain. The dress of both sexes is a black 
woollen frock with drawers, and a woollen 
plaid,with black circular caps of felt. The women 
let ilieir hair fall firom the ' book of the bead in 
long plaita. 

Marri, a range of hills on the right bank of 
tiie J helum, overhanging the platform of Ka- 
wulpiudi. It is a narrow ridge separating two 
deep river Talleya, wboae vegetation la quite 
tropica!.—//./, et T. 218. 

Kathmir valley is tlie upper part of the basin 
of the Jhelum. It is bounded on theN. by the 
axis of the Uimalava averatsing 14.000 feet, 
ovarwhieb a rsmantable depretiioD, the Zoji 
elevaled ll,3U0feet, leads into the Tibe- 
tan valley of Dras. To the south, the Pir Panjal, 
avera>?inir 12,000 feet, and Banihal ranges 
separate Kashmir from Bdjaori and Jamu, and 
on the eaat, it ia aeparated from Kiahtwar by 
t he Wardwan range. The trade between 
K.aahroir and Jarau is estimated at £384,850. 
i^etween Kashmir and the Panjab several 
practical routes exist, but the most frequented is 
\jy mount Janimn and Banihal, over 1 0,000 feet. 
Kfttfc«»fa imports yearly £184,000 worth of 
the produce and manufactures of India and 
JBurope.--5tr R. Montfjomery's Report. 

£a»lKa»'d of Kuuknur^ are the Bhot race in 
Snlti and Ladak. Bhot nuana Tibet: Bho- 
Aau, the end of Tibet. 

Mulli includes Hasora, Bongdo, Bons-yul, 
*Sliagar, Skardo, Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khar- 
t AkahOy Kiris, Khaybalu and Choibat. 



Luidk or the Bot -Pa, includes Spiti, Zang- 
skar, Purik, Suru, Hembako (Dras) Ladak 
proper or La, Nabra, Bong, Bnpaha and 

Hanle. 

The language of the Bhotiah of Tibet, the 
Bbotiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bliutaa 
and it aoonneeting link between the poly- 
syllabic and monosyllabic languages . — X fl rfA asi* 
Garhtcal is to a large extent Bhot. 

Dra»t adjoins Kashmir, the inter-communi- 
cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable 
depression of 1I,S00 feet, through whieh flow 
the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras ia tlm 
most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

Balli extends from the conHnes of Ladak, 
westward to the great bend of the Indus. It 
has Draa and Hasora on ita aouth* and the 
Kouen lun or Mustngh on the North. The 
bed of the Indus at Toiti is 7,500 feet ; at Is- 
kardo the capital, 7,000 ; at Uoudu 6,2U0, and 
at the great bend about 5,000. 

8k»do, or Iskardo Little Tibet, is thns called 
by the people. It was conquered ia'1840» 
for the raja Gholab Sin^h, by his general 
Zorawar Singb, with his Dogra troops. The 
people grow corn, irrigating the laud, and 
using manure. They are fond of out-of-door 
manly games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Liitie 
Tibet, is a Bhot trnct, but the people are nialio- 
medans. Skardo, is also desipnHted Balti, Baiti- 
yul, Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
are atroi^ and hardy, they ^row com and out 
water^oonrses like the people of Rongdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Skarma-m Do, meaning the enclosed place oz 
the starry place. 

Iskardo ia a mahommedan cormption of 
the Tibetan name 8kerdo, or Kardo as it ia 
very commonly pronouncerl. The mahomedans 
of Asia, as a rule being uuHbie to pronounce two 
consonants together, but pietix a vowel, as 
Mr. i*Smith : Mr. i-8tewart. The monotaina 
which surround the lakardb plain rise at onee 
with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so that 
there is no appearanee of a town. 

rGyl/o, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, 
or little Tibet is derived from two Balti 
words rGyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
queen is styled rGjtyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points 
to this as the original of the title of Gnelph 
belonging to the royal family of Great Britain, 
and of the term Gylfc-koniger, still used to 
designate the old kings of Denmark. 

Occupying Little Tibet are the By Use of 
Ptolemy. They have on the east the Kbor 
country which is inhabited by a people auppoa* 
ed to be the Chaurancei-ScvthsB of Ptolemy. 

The Balti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley 
of the iadus, above the juocliou with the Ghil-^ 
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f>h\i nverJ They •!« a stout nice, their fettWM 
inHicate n Tibetan origin, and their lan^tiap^e 
is decidedly so. They are shiah mahomedans, 
a qaiet people, and tbe Kashmir mtor baa enlitt* 
ad many of them. — A» Cunningham* OumpkM, 
pp.Wy-1. Hooker, f. , t f/iovison, p. Zfti- 
225. Lot/iam\',' Dfscripiive Ktlninlnqyi . "Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in IVesl&m Jinuaiaya and 
Tibet, p. 219. 

Kulu. — This provinea eonsisU of tbe moun- 
tain ba^in of the Heas, and the west bank of 
tbe Sutlej. Sultanpoor its capital is elevated 
4^584 feat. The ebab boundinir the Sutlej on the 
weat^ ia oonaideraUy higher than tliat on its 
aaai bank, and is crossed into Suket, by the 
Jalauri pa«5, elevated 1 2,0U0^,feet. The pro- 
vince of Chainba bounds it on the west and 
like physical featinea of Kula and Chamba are 
similar. The poorer Knl'i people wear only a 
blanket, woiiik) around the waist and one end 
flung across tbe shoulders and pinned across 
the chest, men and women often drast tlike, 
iMt the long hair of tha women ia plaited io 
ana traaa-^JST./. e^Tk. p, 208. 

SpUi Kanawar. — In the upper valleys of 
the SutleJ, in Spiti, and' Kanawar,} are mixed 
races exhibitin;^ much Tibetan blood, and in 
lelitfion, apparently, mora buddbist than bindu. 
The Tibetan eolony at Mobasoo juat above 
Simln, are powerful ruddy looking people 
entirely unlike Indians, their wonoen are in- 
dustrious but very unattractive. — Camplttll, 
p, 146. 

Jama, ia tha valley of the Chenab is 1,500 feet 
above the sea, and the bed of the (/hcnab is a 
little above 1,000 feet.^ i>Tbe boundary moun- 
taina of Jama riae 18,000 to 14,U00 feet 

Kuktwar ooenpiea tbe middle part of the 

Chenab valley between Lahul and Janiu. The 
elevfttion of the Chenab about >he middle of the 
province is from G,000 to 7,000 feet. Kisht- 
war is separated on the North iium the Tibetnn 
▼alleya of Zanikar and Draa by the axia of the 
Himalaya which is crossed by the Umasi pass 
into Zanskar, elevated 18,0u0 feet, and by 
other passes from Ward wan into Dras. The 
Watdwao diatrict is to tha west and to the aoath 
Kisbtwar ia aaparaled from Chamba by a laage 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevaiion. 

Zanskar occupies the north slope of the main 
Himalayau chain parallel with Kiahtwar on the 
■ontli. FadwB tha oapital ia 12,000 faet above 
tha 



Ladak lies between Nari.Khorsum on tbe 
8. E. and Bnlti on the N- W. a distnnce of 
230 miles, lying to tiic N. of Dras, Znnskar 
and Parang, in its £. and W. course, the 
Indna deaeenda from 14,000 feet at Dam Chok 
te 10,500 feel below La and at 8,500 feet 
anlanBalti, 



Ladnk, is ocenpied by the Bhot laae. It « 

a province of Kashmir. Between the Britiik 
territory and Ladak and the countriM bs- 
ynnd, a trade eiists in Shawl wool mi 
Charas which are taken in exebai^ ftr 
opium the produce of tbe Kulu Hills, alter 
?kin«t, cotton piece floods, spices imd draei. 
in the Ladak frontiers of the western Hioiaiija, 
tbe Bhota aalata by raiaioK tha beek ef balk 
handa to a hei|;ht even with the forehead aad 
then repeatedly describint? a circle in theiir 
with them, by dropping tbe fingers dovavmiU 
and turning the palm mwarda* This issisifar 
to tha mahomedan praatiee of Billaan^ena,vbfre 
a woman is supposf d to take upon herself »ll 
the evils which would belai the pcraoa whoa 
she addresses. 

The Ladak aonntty la ealled La tag m TibalM, 
Ka-cliiui-pa, or Snowland, Mar yul orRedUtifi, 
or Lowland. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kara-koram mountains, which seprnte 
it from the Ohineae dietrict of Kotan ; on tha 
Kast and Sooth>East, are tbe Chinese (iisirieto 
of Hiidok and Chumurti ; and to the Soiftban 
the districts of Lahul and 8piti now attached 
to British India, Hud formerly beloDgingi* 
Ladak. To tha Weat lie Kaahmir aad Nti. 
Its greatest length is 290 miles and bmdth 
240 miles, and its whole eitent is 30,090 
square miles. Ladak is politically divided be* 
tween the n^ah of Kashmir and the Biili4 
Ladak, anciently waa ealled KMb*, by ^ 
Chinese, it is still called Kha-pa chrni or Kbt- 
chan, nhoniiding in snow or snow-land, and ibe 
people as Kba-pa-chan-pa or Kha-cban-pa, mei 
of the anowyland. TTie A-khaaaa 
Ptolpmy is no donbt KhaHsban-y«jl, Snow laod 
or Ladak. It is one of the most elevatfd re^tiocf 
of theeaith, and the joint eflfect of elevatioB 
and isolation, amidst snowy mountains, preAiM 
perbapa tha moat aingalar alteate in tbe wvM. 
i he plains between 16,000 and 17,000 W 
aie covered with wild horses and hares and** 
mense 11 cks of domestic sheep and goats, 
the slopes of the bilia np to 19,000 feotdboHi 
with marmota and alpine harea. Both me^ 
and fruits are cured by mere exposure to 0* 
air, a sure indication of its intense drvnesfc 1' 
seldom snows and scarcely ever rails. I* 
nioantain nogea atteteh in parallel lines fr«* 
South-East to Norlh-West, detertrine tbe 
course of the rivers and form the natural boni* 
daries of the country. The general as pw* * 
Ladak ia extreme barrc n nes a , bot maay 
tracts oaenr along the rivers, eoftn^^* 
luxurious crops. Tlio ypllo%r plains aloaff''* 
ln(hi9, are covered with flocks of the tM*^ 
wool goat, and all the principal tboroagWi^ 
of tbe eountry are dotted wHW Bomeroesif'' 
of sheep laden with the merehandise of 0^ 
and ot India. Bunung heal bj day it 
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hf piereing oold it tti|^ and everything is 
parched up by the exoeesive dryoeisof the air. 
DunuK the short summer, barley ripens at 
15,000 feet»althouj$h the tempciatute falla beloiv 
the freeBtag point, every nigkt. Ledek, it in 
general of the budd hist faith. The valley of Le 
or Ladak Proper, ZuiiBknr.Drad, Suru and Purik, 
are all buddhist, and cultivation goes ou in 
Zaoskar on the Indian side of the Indus and at 
N«bveNira 12,000 feet, en the North aide of 
the Indus, YuLchung 13,000 feet, and 14,0UU 
and 15,000 fe«-t at Phutaksha. Ladrik is ai;ri- 
cultural but eigoys a transit trade, and much 
labour has been expanded in constructing roads 
throagh Kaabmir, Jummu, Kolln, I^httl-— 
leadiug to the Punjab, Kabul, Lhasa, Chinese 
Tartary, Khoteii, Yarkend, Little Tibet and 
Balti. A\\ these follow the lines of rivers, cross 
passes 1 8,000 feet high and lead over rivers 
by ferriea, by enllatad skins» and tiiapaniion 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and 
three of the goat are domesticated in Ladak, 
and the Yak, domesticated, is used for carry- 
ing loads. The Dso, a hybrid between the 
yak and oour, it a baast of ImikImi. Bain fell 
tea times during the two years that Moorcroft 
remained at Leh- lis population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
the nuns and monks beur a large proportion to 
the population. It waa aubjeot to L'baaa, uif 
til A. P. 1834. when it was seiaod by Zornwur 
Siog, general of the raja of Jammu. Ladak is 
inhabited by a peculiar race who call them- 
selves Bot-fa who speak a peculiar language 
eellad Thibetan and who profbsa the religion of 
Byddka, onder a hierarchy of monks called 
Lamas. Tlie term Thibet is unknown to the 
people as also to the Indiana who call them 
BholivH and their country Bhutau. Lad»k be- 
longs partly to the Janunn Bajah and partly to 
the JSngliah, and is Bhufc along the banks of the 
Ghnifdra and Bhaga, but Hindu after their 
junction. To the North of the Laiiak country, 
the people of Yarkand and Kotan speak Turki. 
To the watt, be>ond Baltt, the people of After, 
Oi^t and Hunsa Nager, speak diiferent dia* 
JaotS af Dardu, while the Kashmiri have their 
own peculiar language. To the south, the 
people of Charoha, Kuilu, and Bisahar, speak a 
dialect of Hindi, and to the East and Sonlh- 
eaeft, the people of Bndok, Chang Thang, and 
N^zari speak Tibetan only. Moorcroft lived 
jor two whole years in Ladak, from September 
1830 to September 1833. In Latdak proper, is 
the valley of Le, the main slream of the Indus. 
J>r. Lmlkmm*9 Dmerifth^ BtkmoUt^y.—Bir R. 
Montgomery. II. f. et. T. p. 209, 224-225. 

Khf)T^ n territory S. E. of Ladwk and east- 
ward of the Bylfff. Its people are supposed to 
b« the ( hauraucBi Scytboi of Ptuleuiy. — Ji 
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Nuhra, Pangong and RodoJ: districts, in the 
basin of the Shayuk river and its nniuents, lie 
on the S. flank of the Koueniun from Balti to 
Nari, and have Ludak as their southern boutt« 
dary. Wiih the ezeeption of Nari, this is the 
most lofty and mo»t sterile part of Tibel, the- 
axis of tlie Koueniun being probably upwards 
of 18,500 feet, the valleys 16—17,000 (eet and 
numeroas peaks rise 20—23,000 feet. The Ka- 
rakoram pass ia 18,800 the salt Pangong lakes 
13,400 isst^ 

Changpay are a semi nomnde tribe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their graz- 
ing grounds under hula (u;alkol} made of the 
yake kair. The people there m11 themselveg 
Bot. 

Chamha, consists of the mountain basin of 
the Kavi, about 5.000 feet. Ti has Kulu on its 
east ; in the N. W. it is separated irom Jamu by 
aehainof monatsins, through vhieh thePadrl 
pass, elevated ll.OOU feet» leads from Jamu to 
Charabafeet. The S.ich pn«s, elevated 14,000 
feet leads over the rant^e in the north, (iivi<iing 
Chamba from Kishtwar.— i/. /. tl»T,p, 22,204. 

Tie OMifli6a-6WdSM nee dwell in the 
Chumba bills, in the Himalaya. They say 
they are Itajputs and of the gud(iee-jat. 
Tbey are somewhat short, but strong, and 
cleanly in their habits. Tbey are sharp and 
able to impose on their ksa knowing neigh* 
hours. Most of the witch finders are of tha 
Chumba-guddee race, and the race may always 
be known by their peculiar conical caps with 
lappets to turn down over thrir ears like an 
English travelling cap. When Europeans made 
their first appearanee iu the Kangra valley, 
iheso men had very slight notions of caste, and 
would eat or drink anything the Europeans 
gave them, but since their contact with the 
natives ef the plains th^ have beoome as bi« 
goted as sny hiudn. The Gaddee are hill 
shepherds about Kangra and elsewhere. 

Lahul is a British province in the valleys 
of the Head Waters of the Chenab, the 
bed of whieh is nowhere below 8,500 feet 
of elevation. It is everywhere snrronnded 
by lofty mountains, except towards its 
north where it is coterminous with Kisht- 
war. To the south ^it is bounded by the 
monntains north of Knla where it is crossed 
by the Rotang peas, elevated 18,200 feet, an 
exceptional depression, the rest of the chain 
being very lofty. To the west, a portion of the 
Himnlayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Piti and is orossed by the Kulsum 
pass elevated li^O feet, and to the north a 
continuation of the same axis separates it from 
the Tibetan province of Znn«knr and is crossed 
by the Baralacha ptisii, elevated lG,oU0 feet. 

Parang and Samkar^ PiU and Quge are 
Tibetan diatricts, all east of Piti ii Tibe|a)u 
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KtmgfiL fort is a short way \rlthin the 
outer ranf^es of the Himalaya. Kangra is 
situated in latitude 31° 57' ; Longitude 
76° 4*. It is a Britisb station and the bilU 
•roond it are extensively pboted with tea.— 
JT. /. d. Th^m. pp. 190, 203, 2o8. 

GadiU, A hiU shepherd race about Kaogra 
and elsewhere. 

The foUowinfC are the heffrhta of ptaeei. 

Noorpoor....l,665/f. N«ri Ghaut 2,009/?. 

Kotila 13,70 H^jahpoor ditto. 2,50U 

Kangra 2,647 Sekunder ditto 5,430 

JoalaMulihi. 1,805 Jaintri ditto 5,632 

Tira 2,470 Gogar paee..... 4.900 

Mundi 2,637 Tiri ditto 6,484 

Sultanponr.. 4,584 

Journal of tlu A sialic Society of Jiengal, 
p, 408. No. ecu, April 1849. 

Simla is on the mam (Cis-8utlej) chain, and 
has an elevation of 7,000 — 8,000 feet ; a little 
further iiorth it rises at Nagkunda to 9,3U0 and 
to 10,700 at the Peak of Uattu. Tbe Chor luoun- 
ttin, one of the taort remarkable isolated peake 
in the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated 
on a branch of the main (Cis-Sutlej) chain 
and ia only thirty miles from the plains, the 
hed of the Sntlej ia everjfwhere my low, being 
at Belaspur 1,5U0 and at Rampur 3,300 feet. 
The plains at the foot of the Simla hills 
attain 1,000 feet elevation and the outer ranges 
are lower than those of Gurhwal aud Kumaon. 
Rapar, dioae to the Suticj amonfret the oiilar 
hills, it voder 1,000 fe«t : Suhathu.fa little 
further in, is 4,200 and Kaasowlee 6,600 feet, 
—if./, et, T.p. 202. 

JToK, is the name given to the lower elaas 
of cultivatoia in the Simla hills, 

Kanait, an agricultural race in the Simla 
hills and east of the Sutlej. They are a local 
tribe huldiug most of the land on the Simla 
hills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi and 
Lodhi, but they are often educated, and are 
generally ministers to the Bajput chiefs . Their 
women are very nioe tookinf , and all the tribe 
who are not (in the upper bills) in eontaet with 
Tartars are quite Arian, though not very large. In 
certain places is a partial and local practice of 
polyandry among them, but it is nottbe general 
easUun of the tribo.— (Am^astf, ^.88, 97. 123. 

Qarhwal, is bound on the west by Tons, on 
the North by the continuation of the ('is Sut- 
lej chain, elevated about 15,000 or 16,000 feet. 
The level of the plains at the foot of the hilla is 
1,000 feet, both at Hard war and Sahamnpore, 
and of the Dchra Dhun, within the first range 
of hills, 2,300 at the village of Dehra : Masuri 
is 7,000 feet : Kedarnath is 1 1,800, Bbagiratti 
TsUegrat IHrhi 9,300. Khalso at the jnnotion ^ 
the Tons and JumiMy is only 1,700 feet.— ff. 
/, €L T. m. 



Guge or fftmim, 120 milee long and 15 to 

60 broad is commonly known as the plain of 
Tibet. It is comprised between the HiraslsTi 
and its Cis 6uilej branch, it exieuus from toe 
Ukes of Mansarowar and Rakaatal, devaths 
oonrse of the Sntlej to Kunawar. It is wMif 
under Chinese influence. Its undulating surftet 
is covered wiih an alluvial deposit, dediaii^ 
from 16,900 feet,the level of the lakes, to \QJM 
feet at the confioea of Kunawar. The 3athi 
and its feeders traverse it, flowing in defp nar- 
row ravines 1,000 to 3,000 feet below iu mess 
level.— ff./. et. T. p. 923. 

Wnah^ or NaH, is tbe Tibetan asMlbr 
the north western part of Tibet. It is aho 
written Gnari : it is a Tibetan Chinese protince, 
connected with British India, by the five Bbot 
paaees in Ghvhwal and KnmaoB. Ths Cbia«t 
viceroys aiO Tibetans with 200 Mongst ST 
Turk troops or perhaps Mantshu Tartars, m 
they are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibe- 
tan aud no Chinese would do. iVari, b aho 
oalled Nari-Khorsoni, is enoraioady M^, 
utterly barren, and almost nninhabiied, except 
on the lowest part of the ravine of the Indti*. 
It is wholly under Chinese influence. U 
ent-^red by Koonnft.— i7. /. el. ^ 201, Si3, 
225. 

C/iango, are a tribe of liongnnf TulM 
occupying 378 square miles- 

Changpa, are a semi-nomade tribe neat ibi 
Pangong Tsi pass. They dwollin their gm- 
lag grounds under huts (galkol) made of tbe 
yak's hair. The people than oall theauelM 
Bot. 

OhMg'Thmigt dwdl on the northern idm» 
to the north of Lsdak, supposed to he tl» 

Chatic Scythae of Ptolemy. — A. Cannin^i'*- 
The Ratcat of Kamaon, lead a wander)Dg 
and unciviiized^life in the forests on the eaMm 
borders of the'distriet.-^irtilt. Gkm. 

Kamaon is a British province, situated in the 
tract of hills lying between the western branch 
of the Gogra, known as the Kali-Naddi, 
the rirer Raai Ganga. For aome tiws ttt 
town of Almorah was veeognised as tlie mp^ 
but formerly Champawtee enjoyed that di«lit>f- 
tion. The face of the country is sinuiui" 
character to that of the neighbourhood, het it 
is less eavege and rough than Geibwri. 
hills sre less lofty, and the valleys more 8«Mf 
tibe of cultivation, and better cultivalfd. 
people are said also to differ from tbe uihst)^* 
ante of Qarhwal and the states to the wsrteai 
they are of a softer and mofe eflhoiniite ssliR. 
inclined to indolence, and are meek and ccdsf 
ing. It is further stated that the men art 
engaged in domestic occupations whils ^ 
agneoltoral laboora aieeoBdooled bjr thewvi*? 
an unnatural divison of dutieif whieh ii 
hareindttoed polygamy in a feiy pisiM 
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H t gnM, 9my om Mag miSbim to teeme for 
himaeir as many fl«ld Uborera m pOMibla. In 

freneral they seem to have mRde mnch farther 
progreaa tovarda reftnemeiit, than their neigli- 
hmn% in tMr »miien «Dd omtoBt ; even in 
their dreM thay approach more to the people of 
the low countriea than those of the neighbour- 
ing billa. They generally wear cotton garments, 
aad OB tktir head a cotton cap instead of the 
hm eowitfy tnrban ; bat thow In the low parts 
seldom wear any of the woollen or hempen 
raanufactares nf the country. Karaaon and all the 
provinces to the west Wfre ceded to the British 
M tiM IHh May I8l5.by a oapilalatioii aigned 
by Umr SIn$2:h hy which the Sikht ntind to Ihe 
east of the Kali-Naddi or Gk)^ra. 

la the bills of Kamaon in the forests from 
iftbM OS th« 8ifdt* to Chandpur on the 
Giins^ea, is a tribe called Bhukaa. They claim 
to be (leseendanta of the Pownr rnjput, to hnve 
been rzpelled from Dhar and taken refuge firsit 
in Oudh and then in their present location. 

The B^ivara of Kamaoo, tpaat Telngu. 
Tiiey practice medicine. 

The tongue spoken as the hill dialect of 
Kamaon is in the main Hindi, but has affinities 
to the Beasali, io cone of the popular tar- 
miiuitiOM, ii Ue verb to be md in some 
other particulars. The Hindi Uingaage spoken 
ill the high country immediately south of 
Bebar, has peenliarttiea of tliia kind. 

Kiimaon, as at present limited is hounded 
on the east by the Kali, separating it from 
Nepaul, its western boundary is the Alaknaiida 
branch of (he Ganges an4 its western feeder 
iiie If andakni ; on tka nmlli il ia boanded by the 
axis of the Cis Sutli*] Himalaya, and on the 
scuth br the upper Oangetic plain. Alraorali 
the capital of the province is elevated 5,500 
feet. Tka Teiai at ita baae Tiriea from 600 to 
1 ,000 (eat. The mouBlatna on the outer ranges 
riee in many places to 7,000 fpet and in the 
interior attain 10,000, while atill further north, 
many rise above SO.OdO and a few above 84,000 
feet. The loftiest are never on tbe atia ef the 
Himalaya, which is still further north, and 
whose great rocan elcvalion may be judged of 
from that of the passes over it, vis. 



Lankpya pass 
I«akhur 



II 
i> 



18.000 
18,400 
17,700 



Niii pass 
Mana » 



16.800 
18,160 



Naini Tal lake is 6,500 and Bhim Tal 4,00Q; 
Binnnr sonntih it 7,500. 

Ia ihe tinpM tone ef Kamann, • daase 
for eat akirta the base of the monntoins.<- 

J^reuer'i ffimalaya Mountains, p. 537- 
ff^ilson't Olos$, CampUU, p, 08. Mooier 
and Thowuon, 

Katnawer is usually divided into Upper and 

Jjgim Kmirat pikl-iBHvd«flit npporpwt of I 



the 8otl<>j baaiA to tbe boidera bf Piti anil 

6uge in Tibet. Its general direction ia N. E, 
and S. W. It has two parnllel bounding moim- 
tains. On the S. £ it is bounded by the Gis- 
Stttl^ moantabia and to Ike N. W. by tbe 
mountains of Piti. The moiiataina vbiob 
descend from the two parallel bounding chains 
of Kanawer are very lofty. They sre crossed 
in the asual route into Tibet by the Weraog 
pais 18,300; by the Runang paia 14,600 ; 
the Kuibrnng in the North across the Cis- 
Sutlej is 18,300. The Shatul pass across the 
Cis-Sutlej leading to Simla is 16,560 and tbe 
Hangranv into' Piti is 14,800. The paaaea to. 
Upper Piti are more lofty. The bed of Ibe 
Sutlrj from 8,000 to 9.000 feet at the upper 
part of Kunawer, desoenda to 4,000 feet ia 
Lower Kneaver* 

In Lower Kunawer, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhut prepouilt- rates in Upper Kunawer, 
The Lubriing or K^anam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are ▼uiatiea of the Milebm. In Snnf* 
nnm, ihe word Theburskud is used to desig^ato. 
all variations from the regular form of spseoh. 
In Kunawer, budd'hisra decreases in the central 
districts nnd dissppears in tbe aonlbern* wbem 
brahminism in an impurs form oeonrs with 
local ^.ods and irregular priests, every hill 
having its deota or genius. Polyandry ia general 
in Kunawer from tbe higher daases nod lowest 
ehamars, one fami^ biving one wife, the elder 
brother being the OMfO spraal bttiband. It in 
called Koorpa. 

The tract of country bebnging to Busehur, 
lias on bolb banke of tbeSatk), ftom Ul. 81« W 
to 8E<» 4/ and from long. 77« 60^ to 78* S'. 
It runs in a N. E. and 8. W. diretHion, and the 
liubiiable part aeldom^ exceeds «gkt milea in 
braadlb. Tbe mean nnttber of ii^bftnte to. 
a house in Tarious parts of Kunawer ia six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevsils, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracta 
towards the pUins. Besides this drawback on 
tbe increase of the populationi tbere is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which ia professed 
by numbers of the inhabitants i and in some 
vilfaiges the monks or lamas and nana forai 
almost half the popnlfttion. A tribe of Hnng> ' 
rung Tartars occupy 878 square miles. 

Bootunle is a name given to the Tartars by 
the people of Lower Knnawer. Tbey also can 
tbe TarUrs Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kmuiinr.— xT. /. r. p. 1 9 1 , 

190, toe. 

Dnrd. — A raec lying along the Indus,' 
to the west ward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects and they use the Persian cha- 
rieCer in wiiting DAda, * tbe tliree dialeett of ' 
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Which are called Shina, Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Siiina dialect ia spoken by the peoples of 
Astor, QUgil, and lower down in Ghelas, Darel, 
Kohli and Pa]u on both bankt of the ludoa. 
The Kbajana, by the people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Aniiya in Ynsan and Chitrnl. 
Astor hns nn area of 1,600 square nn ilea, on 
the left bank of the Indaa. Gikit, in Tbi- 
beUiD, Gyilgyid, \um n aret of S,ffOO square 
miles on the right bank of the Indus. The 
Dard or Dutd are supposed by Vipne to be the 
Dadicffi (AaJixoi) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now eocapy the country called 
j)ardu. 

Bun or Soon. — Amonftst the Scythic trihes 
who haee secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-aix raoes of India, is the Hun, At 
what period this race so well known by itt 
ravages and settlement in Europe, iuvaded India, 
we know not. D'Anville, quoiini; Co«ma?, the 
traveller, informs us, that ibe white Uuns cccu* 
pied the north of India ; and it ia moat pioba- 
ble a colony of thoaa lottad Ihdrway into 
Saurashtra and Mewar. 

It is, however, on the eastern bank of the 
Chnmbdl, at4haaneiant BafolH, that tradition 
•atigna a rendeneeto tha Hooa ; and one of the 
celebrated tomplcs nt tha< place, called the 
SengarChaori, is ihe mnrria;>e hall of the Iloon 
prince, who ia also declared to iiave been pos* 
aaaaed of a lordahip on the opposite bank, 
oocapying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequenoe, to oocupv the 
place he hoMa in the ehronlele of the pnnees 
ct Gnierat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelJijrpnt of the living bards of In- 
dia pointed out the residence of some in a villn^e 
on the eetnaiy of the Myhie, though degraded 
and uizMl with other ohHiM8.---9Vd*a A^/ibw, 

Bisahar. — This range of mountains, an 
ptTsboot of the Western Himiilayas, extends for 
almost sixty miles from the loftv cluster of 
Jumnotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shaiul. 
The Bisahur peaks range in heights from 
16,982 to 20,9:6 feet, the highest being tiie 
peaks of Jumnotri. Its passes are from 14,89 i, 
to 16,030 fej^t ii^ height. The great mass of 
this range ia granite* The people apeak a 
Hindi dialect. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt- 
mundee and Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jliul- 
luudh^ur, have all suliow complexiQoa and seem 
nil of th* tamo meau 

Chilas. — This eo^ntry ^ bonnde^l on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Loolooau.r Lake, 
on the- east by the watershed o( th« same 
ridge as above Looloosur Lake culminating in 
th9 lofty peak of Munga Parbut ; the Aitor 
^ttiidarj^ sifrch^ i)rith Chilaa bene, on ibe 



west to a point beyond the village of Satm^ 
where thr Indus takes a turn to the soulh-wesf. 
Chilas atfords good pasturage but lies onikr 
enow for • conaideinbla portion of the jm. 
The Sheen daiming an Arab descent are tito 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rare, 
women have more liberty and power thaa 
amons roahomedan tribes, and breads ai 
ohastiiy are ponwhed by dcatli. Th^ 
visited in 1866 by Dr. I^itner at tha 
of the Benjial Asi.-itic Society. Their lan- 
guage seems disliuct from Pushtoo, Persiaa 
and Hindi and ia noi nndertlood by dnir 
neighbours the Syudrace, who inhabit Durreil 
and Taiikeer to the west of Piilgit. Aeeord- 
ini! to their own tmditioDa, the inhabitants 
of Chilaa were conquered about the middle of 
tlio 18th century, and oonvarted ta tha bmIm' 
medan faith. Up to about 1840. the KakgbsB 
Syud 3 received quantities of gold dust >s re- 
lii(ious dues from the people of Chdas, but 
when the Sywia, aided by tb« Sikha. faM ia 
an attack on Chilas. the dues were abaadaaed. 
A scconri ntlack by the Sikh nation was si<o< 
ceasful and a small annual tribute of 3 tolabs of 
gold dnat and 100 goata ia paid to the Ostk- 
nara dnrbaca 

Qilgit. — A territory in lat. 85* N., 
Ions;. 74° E. The Indns river runs throu^Is 
it from N. E. to S. W. It is on the soutbern 
declivity of the Hindu Kuab, betvees 
Chilralon the wealt and Baltittan (Littk 
Tibet) on tite east. In the Bunon nibf 
there are races intermixed, of whom niiy 
be noticed the Durdu of Qiljjit aoii 
Ohelaa. According to Burnaa^ the air of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Danras in the ralUj 
of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Djir- 
waz who occupy the provinces of Kiilub- 
Shughnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, 
alao the hm alataa of Chitnl. Giljit and Iskirii 
are all htld by chiefs who ebini a Greeiin 
descent. The whole of the princes who claim 
descent from Alexander are Tajik who iaUhii* 
ed the country before it waa orenmo k^ 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond B»lu 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunz« Naif 
speak different dialects of Dardu, wbilelte 
Kashmir people have their own peculiar ba- 
ftoaga* Tha BnlH people of UtiJa Tibet, m 
that Ladak. Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik 
Gilgit and Astor srw distinct Tibets. BMna, 
Bokhara, bee Kabul, Kuah, Ladak, ^iki:. 
Tibet. 

Bolar Ifetm/atiu.— The nouilihaof Bdh 

extend for 800 miles, from the eouroes of A* 
Giljfit and Yasan rivers, in 73'' to ikeH' 
E. L., the source of the Nubra river. ^ 
prodnoea nweli gold. The hicbar l a ail* 
range abounds in rock-crystal, wbich is ee^ 
quen^y calji^d t;he BUo^atoMOC cipw: 
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See BaHHkshan Himalaya, lodia Kara-konun 

Meontniiis. Tibet 

Rofigdo, meaning the distriet of defitei baa 
devnted district on the bend of the Indltt» and 

on the frontier of the Gilgit and Hasorft coun 
tries. It is to the westward of Bultt and has 
an are* of 1,440 square miles. It is about 



milea from the lowlands of the Brahmapatili 
which are occupied by Indo-Chinese races. 

Nepalt a kiugdon in tha Omteal Hfmalaja, 
rilandsfor 600 nilaa alonff tha Himalaya, 

from the western extremity of Bilckim 
to the eastern border of Kuronon, from 
trhich It is separated by the river Kali. Its 



8.000 ftet above tha saa, the 'mean of its vil- I capital, Kathnuiad]ia» ia 4,000 faet abofa tha 

lagea bein$; 6,200 feet. Tha people afO of I sea, and about thirty miles from the plains of 



Tibetan bHbits. 



India. The position of the axis of the Hiraa< 



^iti und HungraHg ore two valleys. That of | iaya at this part of the range, has not been 
the Pid river is entered firom Kanawer by the I traced ; but two feiant naasees project fvom tha 
Uuh^ug pnss. elevated 1 4,800 feet: the Parang I axis towards the Indian plain, the culminating 

piss is 18,503 and leads orer the range dividing I peaks of which forma conspicuous feature from 
the Farang from tbePiti rivers. — ff,/.H.T.22!i. I Kathmandu and even from the Qaiigetic plain 
■ 3rUi$k Indhf on the north, rtint on the I so that their elevation has been correctly deter* 
Obinesc frontiers with Botan : further west, is I mined, — that of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feat 
separated by Nepal and Sikkim and stiil fur- | and that of Gossainthan 24,700 feet. By these 
ther Ladak runs with the British provinces of masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into 



Spiti and Lahul and the Sikh Provinces. 



three great river basins that of the Karnali or 



The Tktrai, ie a fenrfsl or jungle trict at the Gogni to the weetward, that of tha Oandek In 
foot of the Himalaya. No two nlimates and loca- I the centre and that of the Kosi or Aran to thar 
ttons can be more dissimilar than tho^e of the | eastward. Sheopore on the water-shed between 
hills andXeraij and no races are more distinct in I the Oandakand theKasi, is upwards of 10,000 
tbeir babtta, nannera and aptKodae than the peo- feet. N^p^ Uea betiviit tha t7tb and STfIr 
pla of the hills and those of this jungle belt be- 1 parallels of btitnde^ aeperated from Tibet by 
fc*. There is littleor noTerai or forest belt north- j the Himalaya mountains and bounded on the 
west of the Sabarunpur district and the Dehra I south by the British territory. The roytbolo< 



Dhoon, but, thence eastwards, this belt 
atretches along the foot of the hills throu{Kh 

Robilcund, Oudh and the Bcnp^nl frontier 
up to Assam, and a great part of the Oudh 
Terai was transferred to the Nepalese. Dr. 
Campbell describes the people of the Nepal 
Terai, as a vast assemblage of baltard hindue. 
— C^tnpbfll.pp. 47, 50. 

Th trtt, is a very important forest tribe, who 
occupy aU the Tera! from eastern Rohilottnd 
nil along the frontiers of Oudh into Gorukpur, 
keepinc; exclusively to I lie 1'erai and forest and 
livinvf where do one rise can live. In physical 
appearance and manners they are extremely 
like the Boksa, biit ate a brger, more settled 
nnd leas savai^e tribe. They arc not psriicu* 



gioal history of Nepal like that of Kssbmii^ 
commences with the desiceation of thevall^i. 

for ages full of water, by a BHUii, called Nai 
muni, (whence the name of the country Naipala,) 
whose descendants swayed the country 500 
years. 

Tha firat anthentio hlttoiy ia B. C* 84i (P). 

yesirs. 

Then thd Kerrat tribe of eastern moun- 
taineers B. 0. 646. 
Then tha Suiya fanta KMa of rnleraB.C. 

178. 

Tlie Ahir, or original sovereigns began in 
A. D. 43. 

Tha Neverit dynasty was restored i» A. JK 

470. It was one of this dynasty, Rag- 



larly dark, but in addition to the ordinary j hoba deva, who in A. D. 880, introduced the 



breadth and flatness of face have the eye 
like the Chinese form. They are shy and 
lioiid, but frank and truthful, and are ^^nod 
cultivators, with simple implements. Mr. 
Campbell is doubtful whether they belong to 
the Nej;rito or an Indo-Chinese stock. The 



use of the Samvat era into Nepal. Ia the 
Newar year 731, A. D. 1,600, Jaya Eksha 
.\I»11 (or Jye Knah Mull) divided Patan, Kbat- 
mandu, Banepa and Bhatgaon between bis 
daughter and three sons, and one of the Bhat< 
gaon raea, in A.'D. 1721, Ranjet IfaUa, formed 

aa* &1. ^ 1-1_ - 1 J • 



Tbaru all apeak Hindi, their general style I an allianoe wiih the Gurkha race which ended in 
Buggt^sts a resemblance to the Sontal, and to I his own subvarsioa and finally in that of all 

the tribes of the Central Hills, they have the I Nepal. 



saaae simple whys and the same belief in Bbuts 
and familiar s]»rit8 and there ara nany namea 
of places' in the hill country of Bhagulpur 
similar to those of the Tharu country. The 
l^oksa and Tharu are separated from the 
Tibetan tribes by a great tract of very diili- 
cult country, occupied by Arian tiet§^ and tbeir 
localiij in tha Dehn Uhoon ia ttany hondred 



ihe Gurkhali dynasty, descended from the 
Udayapur Rijpoota, oocopied Kemaon' nid 
Noa kot for six or eight centuries prior to 
their conquest of Nepal in A. D. 1768. 
The valley of Nepal intcrvent-s between the 
snowy rani^e and the valley df the Ganges. ' It 
is oecupieif by seTeral rares, of whom tha 
Newar were the prior holdeia. Its diviaiona 

m 
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pre Jumla, Gurkha. Nepal, Maknrarpur and 
Morung. KhaUnaodu, the capiUl, is called 
% UeKtm, TMaiM, whilst the PtobattUb 
pr mountimnw tall U KidUimr. Tha lands of 
Kepanl proper are cultivated almost without ex- 
ception by the Kewar who arrange ibcmselves 
into aavaral caalea and orders, and their pea- 
Mitiy iiCo Ant» aeeoBd,tmnl ami Iboith alaaaaa. 
The Parbattiah tribe, called Dhernrar. 
'taltiTate the weateru lands at Nurkale, &u, 
Amongst the Nepauleie, the bioda diatinoUon 
prevaila of brahman and khairi with ihair 
vifkNM ailb«dlfiaions, vis. of Newar confined 
almost to tbe vaUey of Nepal ; the Dberwar 
•ad Margi, the husbandmen and ftsherrncii of 
<tha western disiriota ; and the Bholiab who 
-MBupy generally Kaehar, though aoaia faBiUaa 
aaa planted in the lower lands. The Bhama 
are said to be aeparatiats from the Newar, who 
their heada like the Bbotiab. To the east- 
'ward of Kepaul, soma dittrieta are occupied by 
4hft Ximbu. the Naggankot aad athaia. The 
gliit aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the 
mountains east of the rirer Kali, as in Nepaul, 
ia Mongol : tha martial olaaaaaof Nepaul are tbe 
¥h i» Magor aad Gatim^ mA aompriaing a 
lery numeroua dao er iMa variously sub- 
divided. Tbe Elthariah who speak the Khas 
limguage, are desoendanta more or less pure 
-(^f Bigputa and other Rhetria. The Cheoang, 
Ibriga Md Ktia«Qdii mthiM tribaaneiUiDg 
4BMWrt tha otlMT itMnlMtaarthewaUaf. 

Vba belter famwB Hiepail tribaa HO the 



Newar. 

Parbuttiah 

Dhcrwara 

Hargi, 

Cbapang^or 

Chetang 
Limbu. 



I Naggankot. 
I Haigu or Haiyu 

Bhotiah. 

Bhamah. 

Khaa. 

Okofka. 



Magor. 

Murung. 

Eltharinh. 

Kusuodu. 

L'hopa. 

TiCpf^ba* 



The people of Nepaul, amongst themselves 
recognize tbe following distinct races : — 

Oooroongy principally rear sheep, 
Oallia, rear buifaloes cbiedy. 
ffimi, biaakamitbe. 
Barkt, tanners. 
ITewar^ shop-keepers. 
Domai, tailors ( Dome). 

Moormi, Takha, Mungar, BnJimm^ Kkum- 
hoo, Nimboo, chiefly cultivators. 

Katmandu is situated at tbe jnnctioD 
of the Bhagmntty and Bishmutty, and ooc- 
t^ns a population of 00,000 inhabitants. A 
tradition ia current is Nepal that the valley 
of Kutauuidv wu at aom famer period a lake, 
and it ia dUMt to say k which charaotar it 
would have appeared the most beautiful. The 
valley of Nepal ia almost unrivalled in its 
fertility, supporting, aa it doea in comfort and 
plpitjr« a popolatloa of lOO^OOO iabtbitwita, 

196 



being SOO persona to the iqoare mk.. 
Throughout its whole length and breadlb soti 
stooa ia to ba foaod ; it ia well watered; its 
temperature is deligbtAil, the tberniomeier Iq 
tbe hottest month seldom reaehea ialbi 
coldest never falls below SO". 

In phonology the Nepaul languages km a 
ttrong resemblance to aaob other aad to lb 
Abor. The Lepoha is more Tibetan in in 
terminals than the other*, having shout 70 pft 
cent, of couaonanta, as forming no less ikia li 

8o»Kkam, *'aB|thiM»'* bamea Am. 
Serpa reaamblaa tbe TIbataii (spobaX hniii 
about S4 per cent, of nearly the sime codm- 
naiits. The other languages are more rocalie. 
AU possess a considerable portion of bsmIi, 
witk the OMeptioo of 8aowar aod M^ir. h 
Simwar, Gura^g, wd Hawar, m is sbseat or 
rare. Newari is the most vocalic of the wholt, 
Mg and « being aUnost tha on^ Mosoaaatil 
terminala* 

In tboa poiaeiifag labial finals the VtfA 
group is more conaonantal than the east Gts* 

getic languages, including Abor. In their pho* 
netic elements Serpa and Lepcba reaeoble 
Tibetan <apokan). 

Khas, ji dominant raoe in Kepal, aBONding 
to Manu, outcaste military tribes. 

Tlie Gurkha is tbe ruling tribe in Ntpul, 
They are mostly of Ariaa origin and claim to be 
Riqpiita but Mr. Hodgson saya they arebertal 
brahmans, deacendanta of brahann mmgnti 
aod women of the hills. 

The Gkorka, aaid to be of aused srigia 
by the Cnineee oaOad KimKa-K, an a taw 
and fierce race, there can be no dosM 
of the warlike character of the Ghorki. Not 
only are they brave and skilful solaien, 
but, for a barbarous nation, thry are voa^ 
fully advaaead in tha ait of frtrirtieg lb 
implements of war-, thej oast thdr ovt 
nnnce, manufacture their own muskets, sHot, 
powder, and cartridge-boxea; ia fact, evfj 
laatrttoiant or waapoa seed in civiM whIm 
ie maniifactured in Mapanl, oftea siia^f 
eooueh, but tbe mere (act of their WinK 
capable of being used, and used vi** 
effect, is highly creditable to the iagoutj 
of tbe Qhnika. The Obnia ore tie «■* 
querora of Napaal, and now eompoie tbi 
army ; they have grants of land called jighir?^ 
on which they live when not actaalij oa itf- 
viee. Tlmj are abaadaoMaaad bmff^ 
raoe, priding themselvea «pott not baag tU^^ 
do anything but fight ; antl have s free 
sometimes noble carriage like tbe Tfiel* 
The Ohurka, and Bhutani, oo the £oataaMf 
UnU and Koatwari om lie lee m i q 
amongst the valleys of the Himalsfa, 
cording to Cunningham, mixed races, bdii* 
the Bbot family ot Tibet and tbe 
race of the equth. U lieaUue aad ^ 
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the true Gurkha are always singular and 
remarkable, from their broad Ohiuese or 
Tartar-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat 
mm, and neagn whiskers, as well ss the 
stout square mtke and sturdy limbs. The 
Ourkba in every description of costume, and in 
all degree of raggedaess, are to be seen mingled, 
with rahshittnts of Kuhmod, Sirmore, and 
Gurwhai. In 1792, the Goorkha race master* 
ed the whole of the volley of Nepal, and the 
hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra and a 
party of them crossed the Himalaya, and ap- 
peand suddenly before Teeshoo Loomboo. 
The Llama and priests hastily evacuated their 
convents, and fled to Lhhssa, and the pUre was 
plundered by the Qoorkha, who retired im« 
BsediatKly wfth tlidr booty. The Tibetans 
applied to i^hina fur aid, and an army whs 
collected for the punishment of this- act of un- 
pruvoked outrage. The Goorkha submitted 
unconditionally to the Chinese commander, 
who impoMd a tribote and triennial misaion to 
Pekin, oesides restitution of all the booty taken 
at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for 
the performnnce of these stipulations. The 
rajah of Sikhim was at the aane time taken 
under Chinese p^tcetion. Checked towards 
the east by these events, the Goorkha extend- 
ed their dominion westward, subjugating 
Kumaon, Siriaugur, and all tite hill country to 
th0 Stttlij. Wmu Lord Uaatings eommenosd 
hia administration, their dominion extended as 
far as the river Teesta to the East, and west* 
ward to the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole 
of the strong country in the mountainous tract 
which atrQtehes on the northern borders of 
India, between that and the highlanda of Tar- 
tary. They bad acquired these territories dar- 
ing the preoediug 5U years, from many disunite 
ed hill akiafo wkoaa they dispossesaed, ester- 
miaating tks famiUea aa asch ia}a fell before 
them. 

The HaugH^ the Gkepcutg^nnd the Ktmindu are 
three uncivilised Bhot tribe* who dwell amid the 
deMtlbnsCa of the eentml region of Nepal, to 
tlM westward of the great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty numbers and nearly in a state of natnre. 
They have no apparent affinity with the civil- 
iaed raees of tlmt oountiy, bnt life in huta, 
■aMie of the brsnehes of trees, on wild fruits 
and the produce of the chase. The Chepan^ 
are slight, but not aotitslly deformed though 
with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they are 
«ir Mongol dasaeiit. Tbsir language is akin 
to that of the Lhopa. The Cbepang, Haiyu, 
csnd Kusunda seem to belong to the Bawat 
f^roup of frontier populations. They are named 
by lur. Hodgson as Durre, Denwarand Bramho, 
wUnb-llr. hiAtm beiiam to be tha same aa 
Tksm, bhananr, and possib^ Brahman. They 
occupy the districts where the soil is nuMSti the 
■ir hot and the efflufia miaimatic. 



Gyamiy a Chinese military tribe, a popula* 
lioui whose language Mr. Hodgaon treats as 
Sifan. 

Gjfmng or GyaruMff-h», • poanrlnl nation 

consisting of eighteen banners, at present ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of China. Each 
tribe has iis special denomination* The name 
seems the same aa that of iba Oninng, a popula- 
tion in Nepal. 

The 9urung^ a pastoral tribe living West of 
the Magar race on tlie slopes of the mountains in 
Nepal They breed sheep, which they use for 
earriaga- Their language is peeuliar, bnt littia 
known, and used by the buddhist priests to 
propagate their religion. They eat beef, but 
do not use milk. Their paganism is not yet 
extinguished, they form n tfiba or daa or race 
in Nepaul, and along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of the 
Nepsul army. These three tribes are said to 
ditfer only in their religion, according aa it 
combines a greater or leas degraa of the bindn 
opinions with those of bndiihism. 

The Jarya are a tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Guruog, with whom thcj intermarry. They 
are hindn in eiusd and nanners. They may 
peruin to tho Ottrung» Magar or Newer tribea. 
The Newer were, however, the prior holders of 
Nepaul and the divisiooa are the Gurkha) Mak- 
warpur and Morung. 

Jfi^^, a Bhot raoe occupying in Nepaul. 
the lower levels on tho fannka of the Kali, they 
use a monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, 
Cninese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
is of Indian origin; they abstain from beefs 
drink to excess, have an Indian piiestlioad* 
They are divided into twelve thun^ supposed 
to be descendants of 12 different male ances- 
tors. They do not marry in their own ikuM, 
Thte praetiee oecnra in Anatralia, North and 
South America, Afrien and Enropa. Tbey 
reside in the valleys. 

Kiraia, aboriginal tribes in Nepaul. 
ff. T* Priiuept Egerlon** Journal of a 
WitUer^$ Timr •» indto. Vol, p> 177. 
PrituepU Tiittt TarUry and MmtgoUa^ p. 18. 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, p. 223. Oti- 
pAani's Journey, p. 85 to 87. Journal of He 
indiut Archipelago, iVoi. IV and V. Jpril 
and Hay 1853. 1$3. W. W, HwOm. 
Cunningham. Campbell^ p. 148. OHpJkant* 
Thomcu Prinsep, p. 270. Sir John Shore i% 
LoHd. As. Trans. Vol, ii, SO.«-Z>r. MuitL-^ 
Book. /. e/. Tk. p. 188<lS«i. 

Limbu, called by the Lepch^ Chnng, a partly 
budd'hist partly brahminical border race be- 
tween Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy hardworking 
tribe. They engage in the cultivation of grain 
and fbed ooira, pigs and ppultiy, iUk kata ana 
made of split bainlMcy and tha mafs of leaiii 
of the wild ginger end Murdamnm, guyed down 
with lattani. They drink to axaa«a« Aecoiding 
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to Dr* CStmpbeU the Limhoo is more pVasing 
to the ear than the Lt'pcha, beinji; labinl and 
palatal- i he Limboo, Sumvar »n«( Chepang 
possesa a amuU Mon<{oliaa type, stronifeat io 
the Limboo, md their lanKuage it referable 
to either the Tibetan or Indian atondard.— 
Zatham'c Ethnolofjfi. 

• The Ron^, the Khampa or Kamba and Ihe 
Limbu BTG people from diiferent parte of Tibat. 
AU ibf te people have powerful franea, but are 
idle. — Campbell^ p. 148. 

Sikki m consists of the valley of the Teesta 
river, which niih its tributariea drain the whole 
torritoiy. Ite great tribntary ia the Banjlt nVer 
which, at first separated by a mountain ranse, 
joins it from the west, flowing for a short dis- 
tance parallel to the plains, through a deep 
ravine not i.OOO feet above the sea, to the 
north of n Iransfwaa ranfe elefated 78,000 
feet. Beinji; opposite to the gangetie valleV, it 
is open to the full force of the monsoon, its rains 
therefore are heavy almoat aninterrupt«-d and are 
accompanied by a dense fog and a saturated 
atmosphere. The rainy winds sweep almost with- 
out interniplion up to the base of Kanchinjanga, 
(28,178 feet) the lofiiest mountain and most 
cni>rinou8 mass of snow in the world. The 
anow level ia here 16,000 feet. The two prin- 
eipal sources of the Teesta river are the Lachen 
and the Lacbunc^, these run in two valleys 
which are separated by a lofty snowy range pro- 
jected to the south west, the vallfys are some- 
what abaltered and the perpetual aaoif line rises 
to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the sea 
to an elevation'of 12,000 feet, Sikkim is covered 
with dense forest of tall umbraeeous trees. 
At 10,000 Awt on the snrnmit of Tanslo, yew 
•ppeara. Th^-re are in Sikkim about 2,770 
species of floweiine: plants and 150 ferns. 
In the Daijelin^ district, in addition to the 
Europeans, hindus and niahomedana from 
the plains, the population oonaists of Ne- 
palese ; of the Bhoteah from Bhut >«n, Tibet 
and Sikkim; of the Lepcha nnd Mechi who are 
oonsidered the prior occupants of Sikkim. 
The Raj-bungshi of Sikkim are the Koch or 
Xooeh race, of the same deaeent aa the rajah of 
Cooch Bahsr, on which account they call them- 
selves Rt4jbuno;si. In the plains of Sikhim, the 
Rajbungsi and Bengali are in equal numbers. 
The Mcehi inhabit tbat pordon of the Terai, 
wUdi Baa under the hills. They are a migra- 
tory race who live by cultivating the virgin 
aoil. They have no caste distinctions. 
' The country of Sikkim and Darjeling is 'the 
land of tba Lepeha, n Bhot mee who are 
bemnMd in between the Newar and other Nepal 
tribes and the L'hopa of Bhutan, on the East, 
the Iiepcha area being barely 60 miles in 
breadth. Hb physiognomy is markedly Mon- 
golian, stature short, from 4 feat S ininet to 
6 feat i l4ioe, bwad and iat, note depreaaed, eye 



oblique, chin beardless, skin sallow sad olire. 
with a little moustaches on the lips: bravl 
chest and strong armed but small hard 
with small wrists, hands and feet. The Lepclu 
is honest, timid and peaceful with wM ssA 
frank features. The Lepchs are a dirty, 
Rood n«tured people, resemblino; in cbararter 
the Mongol beyond the Chioeae vail. Tbe 
Lepcha throws over bin looifif a eoUon 
cloak atriped witb blue, white and red, 
and uses an upper garment with sleem 
in the cold weather : a broad uaibreUa jhipe-j 
hat of leaves and a pent house of leam in ih 
raina. Tbe women dresa in ailk skirt sad pst6* 
coat, with a aleerelesa woollen cloak. Tk 
Lepcha man carries n long, heavy and ftrsighl 
knife serving for all purposes to which a knife 
cm be applied. They drink tbe Uarwi, tke 
fermented juice of the BleaaiM eotBeBaa. This 
Murwa grain gives a drink, aeidulou!. refresh- 
in » and slightly intoxicating, nnA not unlike 
hock or sauierue in its flavour. Their loa^i 
and the muaieof their bambn fcnaisama ts 
nona. They marry before matnritjt tha hn-b 
beinc purchased by money or service. Tie 
Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by 
the friction of sticks. The Lepcha bura oc 
bury their dead. In their food fhej useBomlais 
spinach, fem tops, fungi and aettlei. Tkeir 
ailments are small pox, goitre, remittent fivtfi 
nnd rheumatism. — Ih, iaUum'i Dating 
Elhnolo'jy' 

Darjeling haa a mixed popttlatin «f At 
Sikkim, Nepaul and Dharma Bhoteah alio 
cha and Pahnri. Dr. A. (.'nmnbell tell* osibt 
a gradual increase of popuUlioa baa Ukoi 
place under Britiah rule ; from a few teUmi 
trilim in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 in 187^ 
Br:i!imin8 and Rajpoots, few in number, wi!l>> 
sansVritic tonptie, and nn Indo-KnroDcan 
siogiiomy, confined to Nepal. Tbe Rhu, K^jar 
and Goorang n. miiture of hindooa aatf Mm* 
goliana, with fealnres of a type belonjpPi: to 
the latter, comparHtively free from caste pf')''' 
dices and speaking the Parbutta dialect. Tkl 
are short and squat highlanders, and aiake gos' 
aoldiera. The Bhoteah, Lepeha, aid Umm 
are buddhist and speak the Tibetan laiipias«- 
They are stronsj and active snd incline atwsxlj 
to the Mongolian race. The Liioboo, Sssfi* 
and Chepang possess a an»n MoogelisB ^ 
strongest in the Limboo, and their faogsai;*'* 
referable to either the Tibetan or Iri" 
standard. The Mechi. Dhimal and CbtJ 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian phyuqp*' 
my, but era oeitber bindooe* bnddkidi iv 
mahomedans. The Tharoo and Dhaovtfi^ 
Iniddhists or mahomedans with fair and ^1 
Mongolian features. Tbe Bahir, £^ 
Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and 1^"^"* 
Moogolian, bat a dark raoe speakng Vm^ 
Bmi^dee. Tbe Koeb iw Bi^fbupfii m*"^ 
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•^f dM% UnaoM irtiMtiiig ilie Tmi of Nepal 
^od Sikktin, but who have tprewl into British 

'erritory. Firing the forest is so easy in ll»e ririff 
10011th* of the yt»Tf thnt a good deal of cultiva- 
tiott is met with on the spurs, at and below 
5,000 feetf the level roost affected by the Lep- 
eh«, Limbo and Sikkim Hliotca. The trrin 
Sikkim Bhote^ in applied lo the more rcrent 
laimiKraiitB from Thibet, who have settled in 
8tkkim, Mid are an ittdQatrio««, welt emdueled 
people. The Bbotea, again, of Bhotan, to the 
eastward, bmr the worst reputation (nnd most 
deaervedlv) of any of the numerous peo|)le who 
floek to Ddrjitiog. llMaa d»uld not ba amifomd- 
ed vitli nay other Hhotean tribes of Thibet, Bik- 
kiro or Nepal. The mountain slopes are so 
steep, that the spurs, or little shelves, are ihe 
only sites for habitations between the very rare 
lata on the river banks, aid the momitain 
ridj^es, above 6,000 feet, beyond which elevation, 
culiivaiion is rarely if ever carried by the 
iialitrca of Sikkim. Tne varieties of icrain are 
diSemt, Knt m Buiny as eight or ten kinds aft 
grown without irrigation by the I^pcha, and 
the produce is described as eighty fold. 
Mu«b of this success ia^due to the great damp- 
SMo of the eKnate; were it not fur this, the 
culture of the grain would probably be aban- 
doned by the Lepcha, who never remain 
for more than three seasons on one spot. 
The average rain fall at Naini Tal is 88 
incfaea, Nahii Tal ia elevated 6,500 feet on 
the Jaat apnrs of the Gogar, overhanging the 
plains of Rohilkhund. Almorab is 15 miles 
further than Naini Tal from the plains and it 
ta SfiOO feet» but only 84 in»hra of rain 
fail. The fldl nt Bvjiiing is les inehea. 
Oik trees, mnple and other mountain 
Ireea throw out great knot?, in the places 
to wliielh the Balanophora attach themselves. 
Thmmc knots are hollowed oat into ihn wooden 
n ips by the Lepcha of Thibet. Some of the 
Lepcha cups are supposed to be antidotes 
lo poison ; they are of a peculiar pale coloured 
vood and ooil a great aoni, bat eoaraion 
cups cost only id, or Cd. They are all import- 
^tl into Thil>et from the Himalaya. The Lepcha 
have no caste distinctions, hut they speak of 
tbtOuelNt as belonging to one or other of the 
fftUowing teetioM 



Hurphoong Phooeho, Tuneyeld. 
XJddinK Phoocho. Lucksom, 
Tbuijokh Phoocho. Therim. 
S u nd} aiig. Songnie. 
Sugoot, 

Captain J. D. Herbert when writing of the 
lepcha race d ese rib a i Iban atlbe sane people 
whom he had met witbal Nailang, at Jahnabbi, 
at Shipehi on the Sutlej, in Hangsrang, and at 
Lari in Lsdak. They are, he says, in /act the 
I»eopl0 wbo bt^ ban fnw^mfy nlU Cbiaaee 



Tartan and n€ m reality of the 

the Tibetans, being n family of the great 
division of Klciith Tartars or Kalmttks." 
(Gleanings of Science, p. 939.) 

Bkattn on the N. B. of British India ia 
situated between L. SG^ 30' and 28"* K. and 
L. SS** 45' lo 02" 25' E. nnd occnpies from 
the soulh»rn (iecliviiics of the great central 
ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the level 
groond in front of that portion of thdr io« 
ferior chain which coostitiftes the northern 
boundary of the Assam vwlley, eastwards from 
Sikbim to where the Brahmaputra passes 
throttgb the nonnlaina. Bbotw ia ona of the 
long narrow states lying npon the southern 
slopes of the llimahiyas ; and consists of a 
number of rough transverse chains of hills at 
ri^hl angles to the parent range which forms 
the baekboaa bf Aaia. Between tha ridget ara 
precipitotts ralteys, at the hot tool of aaob 
of which runs a mountain stream. 

Butam^ is ai«o writtcu Bhotan, Bhutan and 
Bolan. The aapilal of it ia Tnaitodon. 
The country is brolna np with valleys and 
glens with overlooking mountains covered with 
snow in June and July. The people are styled 
Lhnps, they sre agricultural and indastrioua> 
employing artificial irrigation on their patehca 
of sod in the valleys. The Lhopa are tall, 
many being more than 6 feet hish, and fairer 
than the people of the south of Europe. Hair 
blarfc ; rya amall, Uaek» with pointed eornora, 
as if artificially stretched. Eyebrow slightly 
shaded. Eye lashes scarce ; below the eyes, the 
face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
from tha ebeekbenea to the ebin ; this ^arae- 
ter of the oountenanee being more devdoptd 
in the characteristic Chineee further east, lo 
whose features this is the first approach. The 
Lhopa is a paper maker, distiller. Lhopan in 
dialect differs from tha trne Tibetan, in being . 
more Hindu. Notwithstanding this, tha raal 
etboologioal differences between the Lhopa and 
the true Tibetans are small. The language ia 
the same from the frontier of Kafirietan lo tbat 
of Asam. The religion is tba same firom Aiam 
to l?uUistnn. 

ibe people are also styled Bhooteah and are 
a colonial braneb of the Tibetans, who have ac- 
quired independeoea. Bboton ia boondad on tba 
north by Tibet ; on the wt st by Sikkim ; on 
the east by the country of the Towang rajah, 
and on the south by the British territory ; it is 
"^ooeapiad by the Lhopa or Bbotanaie, wbo fron 
their unscrupulous maranding habits, are on 
bad terms with every one of their neieh- 
bours. Though nominally subject to Tibet, 
were the annual trHnilo withheld, ft wonld not 
be enquirec^ after, so anxious are the Tibetans 
to have no dealings with the Bhoteab who 
used to make the transmission of the yearly fee 
of subjection (a fefv pieces of cloth, lilk, and 
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wme riee) Ihs excuse for a lerles of robberies 
■od outrages on the journey to Lhassa, Fur the 
laai few years, however, atl Bhoteabs entering 
Tibet are «Ksafmed the frontier, beyond 
wirieli tUe tribuie-bearera are now permitted to 
proceed. The British annexed the Dooars of 
Bhotan from the Lhopa in 1869, audit is 
hoped there may spring a large and important 
Inde betwoen Britiah India, Tibet, and the 
Wealeni and Central Provinces of the Chinese 
empire. The SikkimesC have less than the 
Tibetiant, to do with the Bhoteah, whom 
they look upon as unscrupulous robbers^ while 
to thn Batt the Tewang n^h hae to keep np 

foree for the especial purposes of I Khaaia mountains, and spurs desoendia; fisa 



Fliinalaya. They are smaller, 
and the hue of their skin pomwi I 4n| 
isabelline tint. From the latter dfwntSMi; 
probably, they derife their appelliMioB, ik 
term Uhanglo nwaning btadc. 

In western Bhotan, the mounbin mp 
are lofty and rugged aud the rirer eotna 
very deep and generally narrow. At hub, 
the Vhehtt ii only 3,700 feet ikon fkm. 
Thi mountain maai whieh desoeads froa 
the Nxis of the Himalaya, to septratc tbcMo- 
naa from the Subansiri, attains an eleTiUoad 
•t least 24,U00 feet aa far aoutii as Utilude t8*. 
Three peaka upon thia «• fkStik fnn via 



preventing Bhoteah raids. Captain Gerard 
eaya that Bhot, Bootunt, or Tibet, ia often 
oenfiittiided with Bhootan, or the hilly eoantry 
noulh of the Himalaya, forminz the Deb rajah'a 
eountry, whioh lies between Teshoo Loomboo 
and Lhassa aud the plains. The lower bil's 
are not called Bhotan, west of the Tons. 
Tnnnr eaya (Measy, p> M-5) the Bho- 
leeah have invariably black hair, which it is 
their fashion to cut, close to the head. The 
eye ia small, black, with loag pointed cornera, 
though atretohed and extended l»y artifleid 
MMW. Their eyelaahes are ao thin, as to he 
aeareely perceptible, and the eyebrow is but 

eliglltly shaded. Below the e\es, is the broad- North west provinces are generaliv reesrded « 
eat part of the face, which is rather flat, and a remnant of the original atook whioh tbe it* 
narrowe froB the eheelthonee to the eUa, a tradiatr AHaae disphmd. 
charaotar ofeountenance appearing firat to tdw | TAe Dhimal of the easfem peilinil ^ 
its riee among Tartar tribea, but is by far more Turai, are estimated at about 15,0n0 mh- 
atrongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins I Thry are intermixed with the Bodo aadlietfc 
are remarkably amooth, and moat of them tween the Kuki and Dhonla. 
aniva at a veiy ad? anead afle, before they can | TkB l^akfwd a Bhoi nea^ lie behpn w 
boaat even tlie earliest rudiments of a beard 



it were aacended to an elevstkw of Dfirly 
12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 18(9, iji a di»- 
triet N. of Biahaath, in apper Aasua, vhidi a 
inhabited by a race called D'jpkla.^ffothf 
/ et. T. p 1 7ty.^Frcuer's Himaiaya Mm- 
taUa, pagu 335, 83t>. Capt. Grrard't Aaont 
o//C<mcu»ttr,p, 100. Ttmer'i jBmiau]f,p 845. 
/ewraal Ma MSm AreU^tUvo, 8m. Tf 
and Apr%lmdMi9. 1859. f.lM. Bii 
Indin, p. 338. 

Dow, in the great belt of forest laadiottnea- 
inic between the nonnteins and the plaiai are 
tiibee arhoae eharactera are acarcely vet torn. 
One of these the black curly haired Doms of tke 



a 

they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro- 
duce are of n scanty alraggling growth. Many of 
theae nountdaaera are move tluni eix feet high, 
and their complexion ia not ao dark by aeiaial 
ahades as that of the European Fortugueae. 

The Lhopa raee are quarrelsome and eniel 
bat not brave. 

no Ok«ylo, aia a Ttheftao 4MMe, a bniaeb of 
the Uiopa of Bootan. The Changlo dialect has 
a considerable amount of glosaarial peculiarity 
with L'ibetan, but in other respects it is entire- 
by Tibetan, aofUaad and alighily changed in 
phonology. The Changlo dialcet ia spoken 
along that portion of the northern frontier of 
the valley which extends from the Binji Doar 
to the confines of the Kuriapera Doar, or from 
abont90«tolbaM«af Beat Long. Neither 
Ita northam liont nor the numbers speaking it 
have been ascertained. The inhabitants of 
this tract occupy lesser the elevation of the 
eouthem Himalaya range, aud are geaerallj 
apaaUag asilenltaiaL Their phyaiaal appear- 
aaoe eoiUbita a few ahadeaof diatioetion notice. 
aUe betwevaibain and th^ InbM of tba tab- 



Lhopa and Jorhat in Aasam. 

North Easttrn India. Astafiu InHii fc" 
both land and aea communication wilk ^ 
Ttbelo tedknaaba region, viz.. by the pastes of 
the HiaMlaya, the valley of hmm aadtk 
Brahmaputra, and by the o<»an, ooaiti 
ninds of the Bay of Bengal. Assam iiba*d» 
ed by the Uimalaya and Miahmi ■lei"' 
on tba Bor*b and by tha Khtsia sod Ktp 
hilla oa the aonth. It ia a tropical nlkj 
continuous at ita weatem extremity witk w 
plains of Bengal, and gradually eoattaeti*f 
to tha eaatward, till the mt fu k im f^>^ 
approaah ao close together that ao lt^» 
country remains between them. The^"'* 
of the lower valley is about thirty 
It is in general level, but low ranges 
projeetoaeaaionalljfnoBi both aides ahaotft^ 
the Brabmaptttl% and iaolatad hiUock*«^ 
scattered here and there over the awj*^ 
The atmosphere ia very humid, aad 
foga are frequent in winter. Ia appif ^ 
there ia bat little eultieatiatt and mnek ^ 
which is often almost impervioos firoa»** 
under-WMd. The pMM (hxot«k Aimi 
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alone; the Diiiong c.lleJ lie. Diliong routi' ;| 
Willi Tibet, the northern bauks of the Lohil, 
and though the Mislimi bills into Tibet called 
the Mlshmiroale. The Phftngan pass which 
leads to Mao'chi iu China occupies a litllc 
more Ibaa a month oa it» juurney and leads 
over mountains GOOO to 18,000 feet high. 

The Patkoy pass to Bamo and Chiua, 
was (he route followed by the Burmans iu 
their iuvafions of Assam and is the menQs 
of communicatioa between the Siiiu:pho tribes 
00 (ha north and south of the Baticoy moun- 
tains. 

Cachar and Silhcl are in the valley, or 
rather m.irshy plain, of the ri/cr Surma, 
wiiich lies to ibe south of the Khas^ab 
nountaiiM, aul veiy mueh upsemblea the 
Auam valley in its general featmes. It is an 
open plain, scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, whicii is three hundred miles distant 
and prasenting here and there a few setttered 
liills : beloMT, it expands into the jheels of 
eastern Bengal, and, contracts in iis upper part 
as the apurs of the Tippera and Naga hills 
encroach ujpon it separating; fertile plains by 
nnrroir ridgts eovcnsd vilh dense forest. 
U he valley of the Surma is separated from 
Ih.it of Muuipur by a meridional range of 
moderate eltvation, which is continued to the 
aouthward, and separates lippera, Chittn<roa^ 
and Araean from the kingdom of Ave. Blue 
Mountaio, which lies nearly due west of Chitta* 
fron<f, is said to attain the considerable eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet, and a peak on ihe same range 
forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele- 
vated, according to Wilcox's mop, 3,100 feet. 
Sitalcund, thirly miles north of Ohitta^on^, 
lias an elevation of 1,1 10 Icct. The provinces 
of Tippera and Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
Tlie rain-fall during the monsoou is about 
the same as in Bengal, at least on the sea- 
f oast and in its imuicdiHle vicinity, averaging 
8 S inches annually at Chittagonif ; on the 
higher ranges in the interior it is probably 
jmucU more considerable. 

Xaga and Khaaia irUls, — The mountain 
range which bounds Assam on the sauih is 
^aowu by a {{reat diversity of names iu ddler- 
«tifc parts of its eoursob aeoordint( to the dif- 
iereut tril>es by wnom it is inhabited. 

The AVw.c/it hills rise abruptly on the soutii 
f rom the plains of Siiliet to the h'^iijlit of about 
4,000 feet and thence more gradually to 6,000 
re«t. The eolmiiuiting point is Chtllong hill, the 
^levalion of whidi is about 6.600 feet. 

To the westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
C M arw> hills which are lower, the maximum elc- 
vxitioo being probably nowhere more than three 
or four thousand feet. To the cast, beyond 
Tyntea or Jaintia, which is similar in general 
:_-|i«rncter to Klinsin, there appears to bo a 
:;-onsiderabie depression iu the rang*', a large 
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liver wiili an open valley penetrating far to the 
north. To the cast of Cuchar again there are 
lofty hilliiiinhabitcd by Naga tribes and also quite 
uneiploredy except in one place, where they 
were crossed by Griffith in travelUnj^" from up- 
per Assam to the Uukum valley, ou a tribu- 
tary of the Irawadi. 

The Burak and 8ttrma rivers ran in 
valleys of the Ass-un chain. The Nagn* 
Mikir, Kuchari, Garo and Khnsia, are the five ra- 
ces in whose possession, chiefly, are the broad 
highlands of that chain extending from the N. 
E. near the head of the Kynduayn and Namnip 
on one side alonj^ tlie valley of the Brahmapu- 
tra 10 its southern bend round the western ex- 
tremitv of ihe chain, and on the other side.S. 
westerly along the vallef of the Burak ^nd 
Surma. 

Races 0/ the S uh' Hi inalay a ».—y[r- Hodg^' 
son inclines to the opinion that the abori- 
gines of the Sttb-HimaiHyas, as far east as t6 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Thi- 
betan stock and east of that river to the Chi- 
nese stock, except the Garo ami other tribes 
occupying that portion of the hills between Asr 
sam and SUhet j and that the aborigines of th^ 
tard and forest skirting the entire sub-Hinin- 
layas, inclusive of the greater part of the mar- 
giual uircuit of the Assam valley, b^long to the 
Tamulimi stock of aborigines ot the pkins of 
India generally. 

Assam Slaves. — There are many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct ap- 
pellatiooa. TheMoorukca is a kind of Cbapunea, 
neiiher serraut, slave, nor eaual, but partaking of 
all. The master provides the Moorukea with a 
pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills his 
master's land for two days. On the third day the 
Moorukea ^may plough his own ground wilii his 
master'a balloeitt and plough. The valley of 
Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutohouc, lac and 
ivury.— (Z/u^Ztr'a Travels, Amam, p. 228-29). 

LuHguaffts q/ Asaam. — Mr. Robinson tells us 
{ill Bed, A, Soe. JoumatNo, eei, March, 1S6»> 
that in the Assam Ttllegr and ita mountain eon- 
fines, are three classes of languages : one of 
Sanscrit origin and the others of two great 
classes, viz , those connected with the Tibetan 
and those dcfivin)^ their oij^iu from the Tai or 
Shyau stoek. Of the Assamese proper, that is, 
the language of the valley, eight-tenths of the 
language is identical with Bengali, uad nearly 
four-fi^hs of the words in common use, are' 
derivations from the Sanscrit. The oonntiy 
from time immemorial had been governed by 
rulers of Shan origin, and the very small 
u umber of Tai words that can be traced to Tai 
origin is remarkable. The Thibetan and the 
Tai or Shyan languages, alt approximate to- 
wards the Chinese colloquial system atid more 
or less possess the characteristics of being 
originally monosyllabic and all intonated. The 
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T«i or Stiyau elai8]]are tlao* dettituto of in* 

lleclioDs. 

Tlie borders of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many 
of them are of tbat f^reat Bbot family 
whioh we fiad extending fjrom the weat of 
Chinese Tartary eastwarda. All the native 
populations here are more or less akin to the 

Seoplea of the Burmese empire, and seem to 
e lemotota of Bhol' tribes left behind in the 
pressure of the larger hodiea to tbe south. 

Dr. SY. W. Hunter, thus names the langua- 
ges in and near the Assam valley and south 
to tbe Archipelago. 

Tn N, E. Bengal, are the Bodo ; Dbimal ; 
Kooch ; Garo ; Kachnri. 

In the Eoitem Frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri ; Mithan Naita ; Tablun^ Nags ; 
Xhari Na|pi ; Angnmi Nafra ; Vainaang Naga ; 
ITowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor lliri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Dcoria Chutia ; Sin^hpo. 

jirakan and Burmah. — Burman written 
and apoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami ; Mm 
or TooDg i 8ak. 

8iam and Tenasierim. — Talain or Mon ; 
Sgnu Karen ; Pwo-Karen ;Touni{h-thu ; Shan ; 
Anoamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; Laos. 

Dr. Lttham is of opinion Heie. JKIAis., that 
the nations on tbe boriers of Brilish India, in 
the north-west, the north-east and east, form an 
etbnoloj^ical group which contains the Tibetans, 
the Neptl tribe*, aovenl populations of the Sub- 
Himalayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Natives of Pegu, the Carabojinns, the 
Cochin Chinese and the Chinese, in populations 
whieh eoTer perhaps one-6fih of Asia, Their 
countries are mostly inland, and mountainous, 
but contain the watersheds of mighty rivers, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputrn, the Irawadi and 
tbe Yellow Hiver. The complexion and features 
of these peoples is that to whieh the tern 
IfongoUan has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the ma- 
jority are of the buddhist religion, but all apeak 
» language the least develop^ of dl the forms 
of human speedli being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammntical inflexions. 
These people are arranged under four great 
^litieal powers, the British, the Burmese, the 
Binmase nnd Chinets. EtbnologicaUy they are 
nMble of being daaaed in three considnable 
sub-groups. 

Thejiru of these is tbe Bbot or Bot, which 
is used in compound words as BuH in. Bottis- 
tsn, — But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, and in the 
tribes known as Bhutia and Bootia,and compris- 
es tbe Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, 
the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the closely 
alUed tribes of BntaiL The Bbot arai is bound- 
ed on the South by ludia andCashmir, on the 
North by Chinese Tartary, and on the West by 
. little Bokhara and Kafiristaii.j Amongst the 



Bhot populations may be mmitioned the malo- 

medan Bhot of Bultistan or Little Tibet, of 
Rongdo, Skardo, Farkuta, and Khartaksbi, of 
Sbigar, Chorbad, &c., the buddhist Bot of 
Ladak, Hungrung and Kunawar, the Bhot 
of the Chinese Empire ; the Tibetans of Bu- 
dok, Garo, Goga, &c. of Lhasi and Tishu 
Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopn of Butan, tbe 
Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon and Nepal, 
the Chepang and probably tbe Bboadnr, tin 
Chsk and Drok, the Hot and the Kolo. 

Further East are the Kocch, the Dhirnal an<l 
Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo of Sikkim 
and the Bntan froBtiery nnd the B wtW B Bodo er 
Borro of Assam and Caohar«<— the Qm, the 
Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Hiri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Mottuek, Knghpo and 
Jili, with the Na^a in Assam. The colors of 
the Bhot and buddist populations are of vari- 
ous shades of white, yellow and brown ; 
while that of the pagan raoes it mions boas 
of black. 

Leaving the Bhoteah tribe and proceeding 
eastwards, the following are the races on tbe 
north of Uie BrahoMpatm rif er 

Osebari \ Akha; Koppe-ehor ; Vedioo / Deda; 
Kiri ; Abori Bor-Abor ; Khamti and Xlahmi. 

The raees south of the Brahmaputra, are 

Garo; Mikir ; Kbas<<7a; Jyotaeh ; Kuki of y. 
Kachar , Kutcba, Aogamee and Arooog N«((a.- 
Muanipnri , Singpo; Mnttnfc, Bor Khautt « Kh«> , 

DUDg and Shan. 

Ahha ; Koppa CAor.-^O^ those on tlic north, 
the JU:Aaand Koppa Ckor, occupy the slope* 
of the Himalaya to the north of the l>nRni| 
and Luckimpur distriiota, and more to the east* 
ward in the same range, are the Dofla. 

Miri, Eastwards from the Dofla dwell the 
Jftri who live on lower land nil along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra rirer, eastwards from 
tbe Dofla op to the banks of the Soobaa Seem 
river. 

The Mor and Bar Aior occupy the hills 
between the 8oobna«8eeree and tbn IKhoag 

rivers. They are powerful tribes, and it is; 
unknown how far to the north they extend- 

The Khamti and the Mishmi and tbe Midii 
or OkulhUla Mitkmi dwell to tho cnaft ef thi 
Dihong rirer on the north of tbe Lohitor "Bnh' 
maputra riverbetween the north and eastbraocli* 
es. They are divided into aeveral tribes^ ase 
of whom ia the " Chnlkntta" or " Crop Hsiiii'* 
With them are miied up Abor Iribea tnim« 
Khamti tribes. 

The Garo, the Khassya and tbe Jvstceih 
hills are on the south of the Assam vall^* 

The Mikir inhabit the lower part the 
Khassya and Jynteeah hills. 

Naffa is a term applied by fcuropeits to 
forty or fifty tribes who occupy the spaoe he- 
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tweeii tiM KlMtsjA Mlb on llie weiitlie Stngpho 
on the east, Assam on the north andMunipur on 
ihe sooth. They do not call themselves Xaga, 
but each tribe is split ap into numeroua cUns 
and each is called after its village. 

Hw Ihr Khamti oceupy ihe had about Um 
lources of the Irawadi. 

The Sirtffpho and Mxitlnk^ on the north are 
bounded by the Brahmaputra or Lohit \ on the 
wetl hy Ike Nag« tribea ; and on the touth by 
tiM Patkoi range, on the southern side of n\aAf 
are other Singpho in Burmese territory. 

Khy-oung-lka. Amongst the people apeaking 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Lognn, nre 
the Kby-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speakiug the Bikhofaig dialaet of Bomutii, 

The Kwmi, Khmd or XlomvA m of tlie 
•ame race, but their languai^e has aoBie pe- 
culiarities. It has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the fiakhoing form of the Bur* 
warn. The mtjoriij of its words, howeTer, aie 
non-BanBUi. The Kmni axo fair, wtik eoMll 
features. 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, as 
Kr. Logan remarks, appear to be liiiiilir to 
the Kumi. They have naOMtOlli eonmon 
wurds, and ench h«s words common to Khumi, 
to Khumi and Burman, or to Burroan only- 
All the ancient or pre-Burman diateets of 
Arsktn, from the Kby-enf^ to the Kuki, rr- 
riin one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kaoibojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While tlie 
a4|«oeot hishlandenheve • TnterHke physi- 
ogaony, tihe Xyav» In features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lowrr class of ihe Bengali peasantry of 
Cbittagong. Thtf era onrlc with large 
feactnrae, while the Kani are fair with iiull 
features. 

The BongzH or Ilonzii are said lo resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built 
nnd not to well nedo. The Khy-eng, Knmi, 
Kyau, Boncu and Knki ▼ooabulerieny ehow 
that all are dialects of one langnage. 

The Kuki are described as short, muscular 
in<J active, with massive limbs, and darker 
n complextoB then the Chaniah. 

The CUumiak are located in the lower 
iills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
he north and east of Chittagong. Both 
Lribee are described as having flat noaes, 
m«II ejee and broad round faces, and to dif- 
nr from the Naga raoe in their appearmee 
od in their customs. 

The Lung-khe Shindu dialects belong to 
(lis group and have apeeial affinitiea with the 
CyaOt Khy-eng and KanL 

The Ktm langoaga alio pertaioi tQ this 
roup. 



The Urmg dwell in the upper basin of the 
Mayu and also, it is said, amongst the hille 

on the eastern border of tlic Chitlagong district* 
They sny they are the dcsct'ndanls of captives 
carried away from Tipperab by the kings of 
Arakan* Tiieir voeabulaiy has' affinities with 
the Garo and Bodo. There is a striking confir* 
mation of the history of Aracan, wich relates 
the conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Bakhoing. Aecordiug lo Captain 
Pheyrej Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of the Garo and 
Bodo races, or of a mixed tribe on the confines 
of the pure Garo, shows that their conquests 
extended much further in that diieetion. 

The Stngpho, from their great extension over 
the upper ba^in of the Irawadi and their com. 
parative barbarity, it may be inferred, are in 
faet descended from the stoek flrom whieh the 
Burmans were immediately derived. It is pro* 
bable that the Burninn tribes spread into Ain- 
kan and were modified by the influence of the 
gangetic race, before they re-entered the bwer 
basin of the Irawadi and SneoeasftlUy eonteittd 
its doraiiiinn with the Mon race. 

The Miinqytiri native tribes lie on the south 
of the valley of Assam. They are tbo 

Kanipuri, Ka-p«i, ^laran, and 
Songpu, Konog^ Chanphttng Lahuppu. 

They are bounded on the east fay tbeShen rare 

of the Kynduayn, and on the N., 8., and W., 
by Naga and Heuroa races. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether there ia any marked trao- 
sitloii fron the Manipnii tiibee and dialeeia to 
those of the aouthern Naga, oa the one side, 
and those of the Yuma nitgt and the Blue 
Mountains on the other. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kaehari,Gaio and Kbaasia 
are the five racea, in whose possession chie^ are 
the broad highlanda of the Asam chain extending 
from the N. E., near the head of the KynHuayn 
and Namrup, on one aide, along the valley of 
the Brahmapntra to ka' eooAheni bend toand 
the western extremity of the chain, and on the 
other side. South-westerly, along thie valley of 
the Barak and Surma. These higblands are 
than embraeed by the Talleya of the Brahmapu* 
tra and its affluents on all sides bnt the 8w B.» 
where they slope to the Kjmdlliyil. The 
Na^a dialects are 



Namsang, 



Tablong, Angami 
Muthun, Tengsa, and 

Joboka, I Nog^ong, MeaaaM An- 

If ohttg I Kharf, ■ garni. 

On the west, the V»g^ march and intermix 
with the Bang4sa» a bia&eh of the Kachari oi 
Bodo. 

The Khassia ia distinguished fiteni all the 

surrounding languages, Indian. l^tra-Indian, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon Kam- 
bojan fvrmalion of languages, and ie a icmuaiit 
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of an oWcr formation which prrceedcd the 
Burma Trihetan in Norllieni Ultrn-India, 

Ttjjperah properly Tripura is a district on the 
Borth emtof Caleotta. lit tadent name is 
Jiijnagr or Yitjnagr. A portion of it is under 
the Government of n hindu rnjah, the people 
being called the TipperaU hill«men, aod the 
irild iribet on ibe cattern frontier of whom the 
Kuki are moat nameions* The languages of 
the hill men bears some resemblance to tlie 
Sanscrit. The language of Tipperah is Ben. 
guli with a hrei infusion of Urdu worda. 1 he 
mabomcdane of the population are very nnmer* 
OU8. — (Mr, logan in Jour. In. A r.) A mon.rst 
the wild tribes liuman sacrifices are still offered 
up, and it ia said that in Munnipore^ Cachar 
and Assam the olferinfr of hnmsn saeri- 
fees is still continued. By the records of the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalut of (^hittagong for 
1852, some men of the Toonia Joom mahals 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by the 
Mug, Chukmn,Tlcflnp;, Tipperah races, and others 
all inorc or h'ss nomadic. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot iu the jungle and staked 
vonnd with bambooa abont dx feet high. The 
sacrificial polethe Phula bans orbamboo, scrap- 
ed and stripped at thcc(lKe!>, tho hanging scrips 
givingarudenolion of ornament. Thesesacriiicea 
generally oeenr onee a year. During its cele- 
bration at AgaitoHah a gan fa Sred every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to his 
home. The Kuki and all the hill tribes wor- 
ship local deities, said to be fourteen in 
nnmber.— (Cal.ieNr. No, CXX. Deer. 1860.) 

Cooeh Jiahar^ is a native state ruled by a 
n»jah subject to the supervision of a British 
Jtesident. It is situated between Bensal and 
Aasam, on the N. !B. frmiiier of British India, 
end is separated from the highlanda of Bholan 
by the Dooars. Fallacotta is the roost central 
town, for the Jungsta, Chamoorchec, Bala, 
Bunna, and Beygoo passes into Tibet and 
Bhoolan. The abolitioa of alavery in Cooeh 
Behar has recently been formally proclaimed. 
Up till this proclamation, if a ryot, or pea- 
sant, owed a sum of money, and was unable to 
satisfy hie eindiler, be was compelled to give 
up his wife as a pledge, and possession of her 
was kept until the debt was discharged. It 
sometimes happened that the wife of a debtor 
was not redeemed for the apsce of one, two or 
thiea yean; and if,during her reeidenoe with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse. 
qnence, half of it was considered as the pro- 
perty of the person with whom she lived, and 
balf that of her Teal hnsbaud. The country 
has a most Wretched apiiearancey and its in- 
habitants are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the 
lower ranks without scruple disposed of their 
children for tlATeSi to eoy purchaser, and for a 



very friflin|j consideration ; nor was the agn« 
cy of a third person ever employed. Nothinsr 
was more common than to see a mother dreu 
up her ehild^ and bring it to mathel, with ao 
other hope, no other view, than to enhance 
the price she might procure for it. The 
Cocch or Kocch are partially converted to 
mshomedsnism. The pa^an portion lire m 
the woods and cultivate the soil with the 
hoe ; thev are well fed and clothed. Thev 
abstain from beef. They sacrifice to the poJ 
Pushi and his wife Jago, alao to the sun, moon 
and star4 ; to the deities of the rivers, hills 
and woods, and to thr'ir deceased parents. The 
Deoshi, their sacrificing prifst, marries and 
works, and the office is not hertditary. Ike 
blood of the saerifioe goee to the Anfy, the 
flesh to the worshippers. Polygamy, poWsn- 
dria, concubinage and adultery, srr punished 
by fines. I'he husband resides with his mother- 
in-law, is the property of the wife, and after 
her to her daughters. They keep the dead 
two dftys and then burn them at the river side. 
Their name ia written Coorh, Kocch, Koktsh, 
Koksh, or Kukab. In the Yogini Tantra, they are 
named Kavaeh and- are there styled MhleelMs. 
When the mahomedan power waa rstabh'shed 
in Bengal the Koch (Kocch or Kavaeh) king- 
dom extended from 88° to 03° £. L. aud from 
26*" to 97* N. L. from the louth eastern ex- 
tremity of Nepaul along the southern rxtremiij 
of Sikkira and Bnlnn into Assam, with Kocch 
Bahar ns its capital and the people consisted 
of the present Kooch, Dhimal and Dik'.o. Thfv 
dwell In the Sal forests with imponity. The 
Kooch, are called Hasa by the Assamese Bodo^ 
and the Dhirnal style them Kamul. The 
northern parts of Kungpur, Purnea, Dinajpor, 
and Mymonsinir are the ehief Kodi looAides* 
The Koch and Bodo serve a fixed period ton 
their bridfs. — Turncr^$ Kinhassi;. p. 11, 
Treaties^ Knf^atjeiuevts, and StiitmrJn, Vtl. 
VJI. p. odi. ' Lalliam'i JJetcri^. £ti» ; 
Uodgtoiu See Aborigines. India. 

JSocfo, KaJwkari or Borro, as ilu y call them- 
selves, are roost numerous along the norticrn 
and southern borders of the Asaam valley^butare 
found in almost all parte of the valley. Cbatgari, 
a frontier district situated between ]>esh Dtr- 
rang a»»d the Bhotan hills seems to l>e ihdr 
cliief locality, and here their numbers are saiJ 
to amount to about 30,000 which is about 
half the Kechari population in the valley. Thsf 
have not written characters, but a lai^c portion 
of their vocnblep are identical with those of 
Oaro tribe and almost all the rest may be iueed 
to some dialect of the TSbetsn, while the iT 
of the language and thepeculiarilics of its( 
mar show abundant traces of descent from aeeai- 
tnon orijiin. The Z^'x/o populaiion extend* from 
Baharand Bengal on the west, to lie ^kkim 
and Bntan frontiers. The wettem branch of this 
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tribe belongs to Babarand Bengal, and to tie 
Silckira and Butaa frontiers; the eastern branch 
occupies Assam and Cooch* They build their 
Imto of graaa and btmlwo tod reside in villages 
of from ten to fifty bnU. They do not use 
leather in their arts or trades, and do not use 
wool 08 clothing, the latter being made of cotton 
and silk maieriais. They use utensils of brass, 
ropct of gnn and baaketa of bamboo. ' Joi or 
b&rlej, fermented rice or iiiillet» it used by 
them as a slightly intoxicating bsverage, and re- 
sembles the ** a^imaua" of the Nenrar of Nepal. 



qnestion of ethnio affinity are in his opinion 
each of them as important as the glottological. 

Closely connected with the Kachari, among 
the inhabitants of the plains, are the Hojai 
Kachari, — the Kochi which include the Modai- 
Kochi, the Phnlnuriyrv nrul Herinin, tlie ^^cch, 
the Dhimal and the Kabha. Encli of these speaks 
a separate dialect, between which und IheKachari, 
Mr. Bobioioii aays, tbo dilbieiioet ara raiber 
nominal tban real. — Laikmm*9 B^erifiive 
Ethnology. Mr. Hodgson. 
The Dhimal, is a race of 16,000 souls 



They till tbe toil, bnt do not occupy'a laoalitjr ! fa the Sal Foreat of tho Total who about the 

permanently, clearing and eroppiag and mofing beginning of the lOlh Century migrated to 
rgnin to clear and crop nnother spot. The tlie north and east of the Kooch from Nepal. 
Iitad of the village is called Gra. A Dodo and The Dhimal dwell between tbe Konki and 
Dhimal will only touch flesh which haa been Dhonla, between the open plains and the higher 
ofTerod to tbe gods by a priest. The bride- 1 levela oif the noontaina, and their vUlagea, 
groom purchaaea his bride either by money or ' though distinct, the people not intermarrying, 
labour. PoHgamy is rare. There arc professed arc intermixed with the Bodo. The Dhimal 



exorcists among them. The eastern Bodo in 
Oadiar are called Bono and are dirided into 
the Cachary of the hill country and those of the 

plains. They are partly hindu and partly 
pagnn. Those in the plains in Assam are called 



differ fros the Bodo, in their language and 
thdr pantheon. Mr. Latham eonaidora the 
terme Dhimal, Kamul and Tamil to be the 
The deities Data and Bidata preside 



same. 



over marriage, the feast of which is prolonged 



llazai, Ilojai or llaj<jng, they are of the hindu ' through three davt, and costs from 80 to 40 
creed, and apeak a hinda dialeet. The hill ' rupeea> They bory their dead.— ^La/Aaat'a 
Cachnri ia atouter, hardier and more turbulent, Lacriptive ethnology. 

arid lives in villages of from 20 to 100 houses. CJianglo n-.cans black, and is the name of 
Like the Na£[a, their young men of a certain a race who use a dialect of the Bholia or 
agr, leare their parents' dwellinge and reside Thibetan which ia apokon along that por^ 
together in a large buillin^. Of the three sepa- tion of the northern frontier of the valley 
rate people the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhimal, extending from the Binji Doar, to tho 
the faintly yet distinctly marked type of tbe j confines of the Kuriapera Doar or f<oni 
Mongolian family is similar in all three, bnt ; about the 91* to the 92 of £. long. Neither 



best expreaaed In the Bodo leatnres and 

form, 

Tiic Ilodo, Bhimtl and other tribes inhabit- 
ing the mountains and forests between Ku- 
jnaon and Aaaam, are styled TamuliaD by Mr. 
Hodgson, lie has done so on the view 
that all the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the same 
stock, of which he considers the Tamnliana of 
Southern India the best represent ativea. And 
he Im? founded this opposition on certain 
pciieral grammatical similariiies which, as he 
believes, are common to the entire Scythian 
group of languages. 

Dut Mr. Uampbfll, (pp. 48,49) observes 
IliBt in appearance the Bodo and Dhimnl 
are as different as can be, and as to their 
ronoeetion, so far as their languages show, 
there is not the slightest evidence. Mr. 
Hobertson was of opinion {B. A*. Soc. 
Jour. No. 201 /or March 1849) that the border 
tribes of Assam, the Bodo and the Garo amongst 
others, were alBned to the people of Tibet. But 
Mr. Iloditson considered (on the Ahorlglna of 
J^orth KafUin. Indta ) tlint Mr. Hobcrtfon in 
orriving at that cnnrlusiou had overlooke/1 the 
physical and psvchical OTidence^ which, in a 



its northern Knit nor the numbera apeaking it 

have been ascertained. The inhabitants of this 
tract occupy the lesser elevations of the southern 
Himalaya range and are generally speaking 
agrienltiiral. Th^r physical appearanee ex- 
hibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
between them and the tribe? of the Sub-Hima- 
layas. Tliey are smaller, less muscular, and 
the hue of their skin possesses a deep iaabelline 
tint. From the latter circumstance, probably, 
they derive their appellalion, thalorm Cbangto 
meaning bhicic. 

TttkpoHi or Takfo, the country of the Tak, 
Is narked as Towang or Baj Towang, in tho 
ordiaaiy mapa, and lies in a line between 
Llinssa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is known 
of its occupants, but they may be bhammar 
Tibetans of nooiade habits.— -ZalAam. 

Solpa, is a eohmy of pnie Mongols. 

j4l //a tribes occupy the western extremity 
of I he hills which form the northern boundary of 
Assam. The Akia dialects appear to belong the 
Abor groiip, 86 worda in Mr. Biown'a list of 60 
being oomniton to Akha and Abor and prefixes 
occurring as in Abor. — Journal of iJie Indian 
Archipelago^ Not. ly attd April and May, 
1853, p. 191. 
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Mecki or MecKe of the N. E. fronficr are 
Mppoted by Mr. Campbell to be the same a« 
the Bodo <n Mr. B. Hodgton. They an Indb* 

Chinese of the Lohittoor BameMlmcli of tlie 
Turanian family. Their features bear out this 
opinion- They are of good size, fair but of a 
yellow colouri good natured and tolerably in- 
dmtfioMi but smlfe snd indiffflicnt fftnnen*— 
{Camphett, 1 49.) The Dhimal tribe are smaller 
thsn ihe Meclii, but somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance with a language that in some degree 
dHlBrt. TbeKtfllMri, Naga, Abor. afid 
fltber tribes borderiDg on Assam are sup- 
posed to be of the same race as the Mechi. 
The Mechi form the chief population of 
the forests and N. B. Doars at the foot 
of the Sikkim and Bhutan hflls, md a 
few have recently settled on the extreme eastern 
portion of the Nepal Terai. They are suppos- 
ed to be the same as the Bodo, whom Mr. B. 
Hbdgsea detetibed. Their features are des- 
oribed as MongoliiHi or Indo Chinese.; they are 
fairer than the hiiidus around tlipm and of n 
yellow tinge : they are taller and larger than 
Ike NepAleie enltivator:, are addieted to spirits 
and to smoking opium. They are proof against 
malaria, and make small temporary clearances 
in the forest, they are inferior to the lharu in 
industrial habits. 

Thtma, a lowfond tribe nentSonedf by Dr. 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their 
neighbours theJMeclii. — CampMl, pp. 50, 149. 

Jhfia are in that portion of tite southern face 
of the snb'HfniidayM whiek ettends from 92^ 
50* to about 34** north latitude, and forming the 
northern boundary of the valley of Assam, from 
the Kuriapara Douar, to where the Subonsiri 
debouches into the plains. This tribe of 
nonntaineera, are usually known to the people of 
tke valley, under the appellntion of the Dophla 
orDoHa. This terra, whatever may belts origin, 
is not recognized by the people to whom it is 
applied, exoept itt tbeir iniereonrse witk the In- 
kabitantt of the plains; Bangni, the term in 



draining off the large and unwholesome 
es that still exist in mabal Kollonipar. fia^ 
owing to tke bad tnatment to wMnttepiksi* 
ere were sul^lad and nnhealthiness of tiit 

season, the greater portion of them sre said 
have perished, and the task assigned to thea 
remained unaccomplished. In one of titdc 
distrietii tkat of the Ckar Doner Cff hn 
Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs sit ttid 
to hold authority in the Dofla villiges.— 
£en^. Ast. Soc. Jour. iVo. 2051. LfUham, 

Jfiri, a hilt tribe on tke Easter» foalicr iT 
the Abor area. They all wear SOBS vodb 
article of dress. They use the bow and poisoo- 
ed arrow. The Miri are allied to Abor, 
Dofla or Aka, rather than to the IBML 
The Miri have their chief seat in tie I«r 
hills north of Banskotta and Lukimpur, bnt 
the exnctions and cruel ravages of their fofmi* 
dable neighbours the Abor, have compdkd 
them to emigrate in large nnnben into tis 
plains of Upper Assam, lb. BobioioD r^ 
marks that a partial comparison of the dialects 
spokea by these tribes furnishes abandaot eri* 
dense «f tkekr or^al eoifiangninity, vh3e tie 
eefoeidmte betareen their vocnblea and the 
terms in common use by the Xkihetia Udbei, 
is frequent and unequivocal. 

Ahotf is a hill tribe in Assam ea Ite 
sottthern faee of tke Hunalay as and oa the w«t 
or left bank of the Dihong on the borden of 
Tibet and China, in an extensive mit of 
roountainoua country along the soutkenu- 
posnitt of tke great Himalayan ekaia, ts As 
north of the Brahmaputra river in aboutbt. 
27*12' N. extending from the 94" to 97" cf 
east longitude and bordering, it is isid,oi 
Thibet and China. Fadam is tke fsn If 
which tke laoee desii^nate themselves, vkon 
the Assamese name the Bor and Bor Abor- 
The Bor dwell to the south of the Bor-Aborw<I 
their chief town is Membu : Bor is shI to 
Boitett great,, also, kowever, tribale. 

Bor Abor are higher up than sre the F:r 



their language to signify a man, is the only i Their capital is Seraong, of about 300 hotw 



designation they give themselves. During the 
latter days of tke Ahom snseralnty when inter- 
mH dteeneions and the growing imbecility of 
the gjovemraent furnished opportunities for the 
bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine 
and lawless aggressions on their lowland 
neighbours, tke Dofla were not slow in exact- 
ing their share of the general spoil. Several 
attempts were made to cheek their atrocities 
and on one occasion, rajah Oourinath Sing, ia 
said to bive ttaitked an army into their killa 
Ibr tko ekpress purpose of chastising tkem ; 
and as native historians tell us, several 
tkousand Dofla were takeii prisoners and 
brought down to the plaint. The rajah, un- 
willin«: that they skonld pine in indolence, 
obliged them to dig • canal witk tke Tiew of 



they occupy the mountains on the 
the Brahmaputra Biver 16 Let SS'K*' 

Long. 96? B. to the west of the IHkoa: 
river ; they arc polyandrous, it bcin? to\ 
uncommon for an Abor woman to bsw i»9 
husbands, brothers, living under eBefdef.Ti^ 
do not tat beef, bnt kunt and eat the m» 
the buflTalo. They are more poircrfal J" 
the Bor. Their bachelors lite in the Iw- 
rang, a large building in the centre 
lage for tke reception of strangers, and laU* 
custom they resemble the Naga to 
of Assam and some of the Archipojf 
races. They sacrifice to deities of the 
and hills. Numbers of tkfse people ire '* 
found on the shores of Ike two gnat ""•Jr 
branckei of tke BfaknspaCit nw* 
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first known they mtde periodical detnote on 

the plains. Bor and Abor are Assamese names 
for the people who call themselves Fadam. 
Tho meaniog of " Bor" U not clearly 
Moertalacd, According to one authority, 
Bor means tribute, hence Abor free from 
tribute, and the Padam race are so arrang- 
ed, into the payers of and nop-payers 
oftribate; Thay flwiy bowt ud anowf ioim 
of which are poisoned. Their dress is made of 
the bark of the Udhnl tree. Bor is also said to 
mean " gnat" and we find the term of Bor 
Unnpti employed. The Bor Abor ii the more 
diataiit, the more independent and stronger 
portion. The Bor Abor lie on the liigher bills 
and the similarity of their language to the 
Abor is not knowo. Considerable numbers of 
tboie people am alio found « tho abona of tha 
two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra 
river. The British Government make money 
payments to the Bor Abor, Dofla, Miri and 
Aka to abatain from levying Ulaiek mail in 
Aaaam. 

In the end of 1861 the Meyong Abor at- 
tacked and plundered a village in British terri- 
tory, but the tribe axpreased a desire to renew 
Irimly relations, and begged that their offen- 
ces mijiht be overlooked. On ihf; 5th Novem- 
ber 1862, an agreement was made with them 
binding them to reapect British territory 
aod the aame engagenant waa anbaoribad 
on 16th January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. 
On 8th November 1862 a similar engage- 
ment was concluded with the Aboi of the Jbi- 
boag>Dibang Doart. 

The Abor Hbi hngnage betonga to tbo old 
Assam alliance, but it baa been greatly modited 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideolo>ric reseoi* 
binnoeto theDhimal, Bodo, Garo, and Nuga. — 
j9WmtAo/lke Indian ArekiptUgo, No*. IV 
mid F. difrU mul Mif 190. {AiU^ 

wm. Treaties, EngagtmefUt and Sunitwfg, 
Vol. ril,p.3kS.} iMdimAamUi, JLaiUm't 
DasertpUpe Ethnology* 

The Jlkr, JitB«r, and Mte or JToNfa, are 

populations to the north and east of the Abor 
^nd Mishmi locaUtiei|, on the diainago of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Mkawtpii, a people of Aaaam, who are skilful 
workers in metal ; the Kbamti of the distant 
Jttlls of Assam are Siaaaaa.— OMNfiMI, 149. 

Mishmi. —In the country to the east of Assam, 
between India and China, the Mishmi moun- 
tains which occupy the most northerly part, are 
tbe aonthern and western alopea of a miia of 
snowy mountains which sweep round the 
N. V/. of Assam from the east bank of 
the river Dihong to the sources of the Dihong. 
Tbe people of the Miabmi bilN, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or Padam, 
on the dnioaga of the Dihong and Dibong» 



in snail TillagtBi the Mishmi and Fadam 

acknowledge a common origin and eat to- 
gether. They use tbe bow and cross-bow and 
poisoned arrows and are often at war on the 
surrounding iribaa. Their ehiefo dreia in 
Chinese nnd Tibetan clothes and ornaments. 
Polygamy is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifice 
fowls and pigs to the rural deities. Thcgf 
engage in trade : forgo iron and build anipai) 
siou bridges. The Bubhajia, Taying and lf(jhi| 
are Mishmi tribes. — Latham*! Ethnology. 

The Qaro raoe occupy the Garo or Gar- 
row mottntaina to tha aouth of the Tallqr 
of Asaam in n triangular extent of moun- 
tainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khassia 
hills. From its apex to its base, this 
triangle lies between the iS* and the 96* of 
N. Lat. and the base itself extenda from tho 
90«' to the 91° of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are different 
from those of the Bhotia, and this, with thehr 
remote situation, appears to miUtato against 
the supposition that they are in any way eon- 
nected with the Cis-Uimaligran tribes. But 
though they have no traditionary legends and 
no written character to serve to enlighten on 
this subject, there is a striking affinity between 
the Garo language and the sevrrai dialects 
spoken by the Bhotia tribes. Though these 
present semal modifieaUona, they may nevaribfr 
less be traced to the same radicals, so as to 
prove that an essential affinity existed in their 
primitive struoture ; thus aHordiog bistorioal 
evideneeof aneha natnieaa it isimpoaaibhi 
for either accident or desiga to have falsified. 
They are about 40 miles south from Goal- 
para, and to the north of Mymensing. They 
are a race of hillmen bot differ in many respects 
from other hill tribea. Their chief location is 
the hill country just within the bend of the 
Brahmaputra as it sweeps round from Assam 
into Bengal, in tbe extreme western portion 
of tbe ranKOb whieh a op a i ntea Silhei firon 
Assam. More to the east are the Cossya hills, 
Dr. Campbell (p. 51) says, tbe Garo raoe 
are small and dark, aavage and trouble- 
aome, and are aaid to na distinet and 
dissimilar from the Other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and more to resemble tbe Kol 
and Bhil, but their direct distance from 
the Sontal and Bajmahali ia 150 milea. The 
Osro are called by the viUagera and n|»p« 
hill people, Coonch Garo ; though they them- 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, *'Garo," and not give themselvea 
other tribal appeDation, though then are manj 
tribes of the Garo. A Qaro is usually described 
as a stent, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work ; of a surly look j flat, kafir>like 
nose ; small eves, generally blue or brown; foif 
head wiinkle^nnd oiw-hangiog^o-bfoir i with 
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Ifira:e mouth.tliick lips.nnd face round and short ; 
tlieir colour is of a li.,'ht or deep brown. The 
women are abort and squat, with masculine 
•zpression of face ; in the features they differ 
liltto from the bmii. Tba dmt of Hicm people 
eorresponds wiih their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of all animals. Tbv last is baked 
ofer • aloir lira, is hollow graea banbooe, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty gnon ooloar. They 
are fond of drinking; to excess. Liquor is 
put into the mouths of infants almost as soon 
M tliey wn aUe to twalloir. Thdr religion is 
« mixed hinduism and shamanien, they worship 
"Mnhnfleva ; and nt Bnuiijaur, a pass in the 
hills, they worship the sun aiui raoon. To 
ascertain wiiiuh of the two they are to worship 
iipou any paitieiilar oooetioo, their priest Ukee 
a eup of water, and some wheat: first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the water, 
it it sink, they are then to worship the suu ; 
bat shoind it aot eink, they then would drop 
aaolher grain iu the name of the moou, und 
and so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious oeremoDies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog. 
Eaoept milk they use everythiDg. They li?e 
in houses raised from the ground on piles. 
Tlic younf^est daughter inherits. A widow 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
if he die, the nest : if all, the father. The 
dead m kept fuuf days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking and the ashes buried on 
the apot. A small dish of bell metal with cin< 
boseed figures, etiled a Deo-Kora is hung up 
as a household god and worshipped and sacri- 
ficed to : and the Garo believe that when tlie 
household are asleep, the Deo or figure of the 
Kora issues iu search of food and returns to its 
Kom to reet. The Oaro are nnder Britieh 
eoatfol. They are classed as Che-nnna (6 
Annas) and Das Anna (10 Annas) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people. 
Tliey use eharp bamba panji or ilakee, four 
inchf» long, as a means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty iu 1848, they contented to abstain 
from hanging human skulls in their houses. 
They build their houses on piles. The 
Meiquia of Haatiogt, eaya they am di? id- 
ed into many independeut communities, or' 
rather clans, acting together from a principal 
of common origin, but without any ostensible 
head of thnr leiq^ne. Tfith them nil property 
and authority descends wholly in the female 
line. On the dcatli of the mother, the bulk of 
the family possessions must go to the favourite 
Jenghter (if there be more than one), who is 
dea^aaled as such, without regard to primor 
genitnre, during the life-time of her parent. 
The widower has a stipend secured to him at 
the time of marriage. A moderate portion is 
gifen to each of the other aiitert« A ion te- 



ceives nothing whatever, it bdng heTd among 

the Garo th;tt u man can alwavs maintain 
himself by labour. The woman ackuowlpdged 
as chief in each of the clans is called Muhar. 
Her husband is termed Mohanee. He is her 
representative in all conrerns, but obtains no 
right in her property. The clan will interfere 
if they see the possessions of the Muhar in 
eouree of dltaipation. If a daughter be the 
issue of the marriage^ a soa of the iasoe of the 
Muhar's father is sought in preference to 
become her husband ; an-l iu default of sach 
a person, the son of the nearest female relattoa 
of the Muhar (be being of due age) would 
stand next for selection. The husbands to the 
sisleis of a Muhar are called Lushkur, and it is 
a denomiualiou to which a notion of rank is 
attached. The Garo warn in the eouataat 
habit of making predafanj incursiona upon 
British frontier villages in the plains, de- 
capitating their victims, and carrying off theic 
heada aa fitneral oflbrioga to their deprtted 
chiefs. It has repeatedly been found neees* 
sary to punish these outrages by eending; a 
militiry expedition into the country, and by 
closing the markets in the plains frcqucnteJ by 
the Oaro. A party of them, in M:iy 1860, nur- 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North 
of the Mymensitigh district, and after^rards 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the crime 
and three ware eieeuted in their own nllagci 
before their ova people. Their acoomplieii^ 
ill number some twenty men, were condemned 
to trausportatiou for various periods. Thdr 
object was not eo mueh plunder, as hantaa 
beads to offer to tlMBT spirit of the mountaius. 
The rnjah of Nustung one of the Khassyab 
states subsequently undertook to aid m re- 
pressing these raids. The Garo hills ais a 
oonfttsed taiamhiaga inm 1,000 to 6,000 fast 
in height, estiuntad ataa, 4,347 square miles. 
The rock formation is supposed to be chit fly of 
gneiss, or stratified Kranite. — CoUmoM Sf$lh, 
Hind. p. 880. HktU,':/'s PrUmU Jomrwd; 
Vol. II .page I3i-916. See Khas8)a; Mikir; 
Kuki; Singhpo India, 31-73, 2-73,38, 331». 

Tlie lajah of Nustung, is well nigh iudep«Q- 
dent and is the most powerful and iufiucutial 
of all thaUUehialh, not alone ftmnhis pesi- 
tiou bat frum hia unusual popularity, IU had 
conferred upon him, about the year 186S, the 
titles of Kiijaii BaUadoor in consideration ofbii 
uniform loyalty to the British, nmwttk* 
standing the atrenuous efforts made to euliit 
him iu thf' revolts of the hill tribes. The Nus- 
tung territory forms the South West pocUss 
of the Cossyah disliict, and borders on tki 
Oaro eoontry ; sod the rajah entered iatss 
convention with the Ciitish that, should 
at any time requisite to the latter poser lo 
move troops in the Garo bills fram \\t 

&8twaidy ths^ should hafe a free pisst^ 
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tection. The population of the Jyntia hills is 
about 40,000 souU, and of the Cossinh 
hills about 82,400. The Coasiah states are 
twentj-five in nooiHor, of wMeh five. vit. 
Oherra Poonjee ; Kbjrin, Hmtmifei Suncr- 
rpe and Nusp 'ong, are pommonly mllwl 
the " Semi-independent States." Tim ohij-f* 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over their own people in all mattera 
pertaining rydotively to them- The minor 
states, known as the ** Dependent States," are 
twenty in number, the chief of which [are 

Nungklour* MowduuPoonjee, 
Moleem^ Mahram 

HuUai Chaaa> 

mtit, 
Bliawul, 
Seenai Foonjee^ 
Lengkhao 



Murriow, 
Ram rye 
Mowlie, 
Cheyla, 
Dowarrab No 

toorntco, 
MowReuram, 



Mowyangf 
Nobo Sopho^ 
Jeerung, 
Syung, 

Moflong 

Mowlong do. 
I^ykaooi do. 



Hm^li W» territory. Hit Ivibulriit and re-| Britieb and hie eonntry wat ialen vwkf pro- 

fractory neighbours are the Jynteah, Cossyah. - . - 

Garov Bhootanese, Najja, and Abor. Dr. 
Baoiuinanj Hamilton rays, the under bark of the 
Gettit orientalia tree, like that of the West India 
Geltia, oonsials of numerous reticulated ii>)re8, 
and forms a*kin(l of natiTardoth, u!ied*i)v the 
««ro (* Lio. Trans.,' xvu, p. 20y). He also 
deaoribes it in his report ou A»sani, as a kind ot 
rag worn by the Garo in tlie eold weather, and 
serving them as blanket by night. Captain 
Reynolds sent a tpeciraen of it to the Agri- 
Horlic. S<>4^iety ; the Garo make several such 
Wotha ofdifforeot eokrara- from various barks. 
The Garn who come to the plains, generallv 
boy some small ends of cloths from the Ben- 
icalees. to attr-nd the MauU (fairs) in, notes 
doihing to protect them from wind and wea- 
ther.— Aoy/< Fi6. Pi, 317. 

The MiJcir tribe are partly hillmen and partly 
lowlanders, occnpyin}^ a considerable area in 
the Assam district ol Nowgong and in Nor- 
thern Cachar whose nnmbera are eompnted at 
26,000. They flit from place to place every 
four or five years to cultivate cotton and rice. 
They build houses on platforms, drink apiritsi, 
opium and are eKber nnbelicTm or imper- 
fect converts to hiiiduism : delight in festitals 
and in their nftetulant drunketine??, they eat 
beef and pork, and fowls are sacrificed to the 
sun, moon, and ittTiaible deities attached to 
trees, their physiognomy and ilren is that of 
the people of the Khasia Hills, to whom the 
Mikir seems to l>e allied, and perhaps the 
NMga, the Garo, the Khasia, J^intia and Mikir 
are all affined. The Mikir of North Cachar 
are mild and little oourageous though they 
rirry the dhao and spear.— XeiAcua^e Dnerip- 
tio» Etiutoloffy, 

The Omyah or KJuunia country, on the 
North East frontier has iron of great 
puriiy, smelted at Pundua ; Cassia lignea 
is one of its principal articles of export, and a 
variety of parti-coloured cloths, generally 
known by the name of Sylket clothe. Borne of 
them are dyed of rich coloare and being of a 
strong duTHMe texture, are well adapted for 
table covers, to which purpose they are usually 
applied in the Eastern part of Bengal. The 
Co0i^ah and Jgnim hill trrritory is adminis- 
tered by an Assistant attached to the Assam 
Cotnirission. llie value of the export and 
inoport trade of the country is about rupees 
30^900 a year with Aauim. and with the 
Betvgel plains about lo| lakhs, the exports 
lieing 7 lakhs. The total reventie from lands 
and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 23,023. 
Tbe ifai treaty with Jyntia waa oonrlnded in 
1624. The rajah Ram Sing rendered no 
Mflistance during the Barme^e war, l)ut he 
a||rr«ed to acknowledge allegiance to the 



Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
rNjah of Khyrim ceded to the British, the lerriw 

tory to ihe S. E of the Oomean Or Booga 
Pane river. In 1861, its raj xh was deposed 
and Malay Singh, a new chief installed. No 
eiiaagementa have ever been made with Nobo. 
Sopho, Syiing, MoAung Poonyse, and Lyksoif» 
Poonjee, but agreements w»*re entered infi* 
with Mu wyang in 182U, Dowarrah Notoorm'<M 
in 1 837, Soopar Poonjee in 1829, and iu i86tt. 
with Khawal. 

The estimated area of theO?ji^a77tZi» is 7,290 ^ 
sq.milcs, About l(> ra, on the Sylhel side, and 
about the same on that of Assam, it constvis 
of low land interaperaed with small hills. In 
the interior, about 50 ra. in extent, is an un- 
dulating hilly table land, from 1,500 to 2,500 
feet high, (jnal is SHi<l to abound in the hills 
of Jynteah. The locHlities admitting of cnttt- 
vation are the plateau of the Cossyah and 
Jynteah hiUs, the lower ranges on the Assam 
border, and the slopes towards the Sylhet 
plains. The area of the three plateau is 
about S,500 square miles and their heights vary 
from 8,<>U0 to 0,000 feet above the sea level. 
I he soil is a ferruginoas red clay, with a sub- 
soil of shingle little suited for profitable cii^- 
tivation. In the Imllows, however, a ine Uaek 
monM is found extending often over many 
acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
portions of Kent and the Lotbbns. On the 
middle plateau the temperatnre avemgea that 
of the English summer ; rising to 72^ during 
the hottest month*. The cold weather is le*8 
severe than an English winter. The cultivated 
land in those hflls is very Kttte. A late survey 
gave I2,22t acres or less than 10 square miles 
as the fotal in the Jynteah hills ; while within 
an area of 4,450 square miles among the 
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CcMfA kitti Ally 80 tquare miles htve been 

brousjht under crops. The Cossyah hills have 
« smaU isolated body of people of the Tmic or 
Siamese race. Tbe Ahom omb ruled 
Assam, were alw ef ike Siamese race. — C. 
149. The Rhassyit race inter their dead on 
the undulatory eminences of tbe country. The 
tribe habitually erect dolmens, menhirs, cysts 
and oromkriM, ilmoft as gigantie in their 
propbrtions, and very similar in appearance 
nnd constraction to the so-called Druidical re« 
luaiiis of Western Europe. These were des- 
cribed end figmed bj Ooi. Tula, on tbe Bengal 
Asiatic Journal for 1844. They keep catllsbnt 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed 
by the moutbfuls of betel-lent chewed e» rouU, 
and among them the marriage tie ie-so 
loom that the son commonly forgets his 
father when the sister's son inherits pro- 
perly and rank. The undulatory eminc uces of 
the country, some 4,0U0 feet to 6.000 feet 
aboft tha leral of tfia ua, are dotted with 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillart and 
tabular slabs, supported on tliree or four rude 
piers. In one spotf buried in a snnd grove, 
wen found a nearfy eomplete eirele of menhir, 
the tallest of which was 3U feet out of the 
ground, 0 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick ; 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech, 
of proportionately gigantic pieces of ruek, 
while the largest slab measured is 32 feet 
high, 15 feet broad, and 3 feel tliit k. Several 
that were seen had been very recently erected. 
*The method of removing the blocks is by cut- 
ting gfoofii, along whieh flret are lighted, and 
into whieh, when heated, cold water is run, 
which causes the rock to fissure along the 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only 
BiadiaBiBal aids mad in tiweportinc and ereeu 
log the blooki. The okjeeta of their erection 
are various — sepulture, marking spots where 
publio events had occurred, &c. It is a curi- 
ous faet that the l^basian word for a stone, 
^ BMB,*' as oommoo^ ooeurs in the names of 
their villages and places as that of man, tnaen, 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, 
Cornwall, ; thus Mansoiai signifies in 
Khatia the etone of oath, Mamloo, the atone 
of salt, Manflong, the grassy stone, &c., just as 
in Wales Penmaen Mawr signifies the hill of 
tbe big atone* and in Brittany a menhir, is a 
standing, and a dolmen a tabtettone, fro. The 
resemblanoeof the burrows and their rootents 
(with the cromlechs, &c.) to the Driiidicnl rc- 
maius which are discovered in the ancient seats 
of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and re- 
markable to beaooounted for on any other sup- 
poaitioa than that of their derivation from the 
same origin. Hence tiic people who introduced 
Druidical rites into India must have brought 
Mien wUh (b«»i ftonOonlnlAii^ and they must 
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have entered India at a period ss early as the 
introduction of Druidical rites into Europe. Tbe 
A'a#M are the ablest bodied of the borderers 
of Aaaam. Their tribe or raee differa very iitUe 
from that of the Garo. They are arnmgeii m 
petty rnjah ships, in the Kasia hilU> Nat wor- 
ship eeems the culture of the Kasia. Tbey 
dread snakes* Tbey build their bouses on piles. 
They trap fiah, like the people in Java, Bema 
and Sumstra. They distil and drink intoxicstine 
liquors, and between Rioghot and Oherni, and 
in other places are bridges of the fibres of tbe 
India robber tree, described by Gaptma Tele. 
Tbe Khassia hills present in general the as* 
pect of a well defified plateau with compara- 
tively small, isolated, elevations. The platexu 
is terminated to the north by tbe valley 
of the Brahmaputra, to the souUi by that 
of the Surma, (SchlaguUtoeit's Gatenl 
Hypsometry of ladia, Vol. II. pp. 95,98). 
The^e hills lie between the two Britisti Fro- 
▼ineaa of Assam and Caohar, and the aeith- 
Western portion of the territory of Bormab. 

Munipoor. — In this great mountain tract om 
or two valleys occur. The largest, that of ifiusi- 
po9r is, from ita oonntetion with tbe British 
Government, and from the tribes around it sll 
admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
Lying between latitude S3<> 50' and 25^ 30' 
north, and longitude 93* 10' and 94"" 3o' east, 
the mountain tract in question is bouaded on 
the north and west by the British Provinces of 
Assam and Cachar, and on the east by lb« 
Kubbo valley now subject to Burm^h. To ibe 
north-east and south, the bomdary is not waft 
defined, and would much depend upon the 
(extent to which the Munnipore govemmcflt 
might spread its influence amongst tbe bill 
tribea in those directions, but in the north emt 
it m«y be denoted by aline drawn north fraai 
the north-western corner of ihe Ku )bo valley 
until it strikes the Assam boundary, and \sk 
the south by one drawn west from the soaros 
of the Numaaiiung rirer, the fixed aooth-emt 
boundary, till ita jnnetion with the Teeyai 
river. 

Of the spaee oomprised in these boon<ls, tbe 
valley of Munnipore oeenpiee nearly tbsesKtra. 

It is called by the )f nnnipocee pe- pie " Meilhci- 
leipak." The Burmese call itK»-the. ihe Benga- 
lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekie. Itw: area 
of the whole territory is about 7,000 s^asie 
miles, >*nd thai of the central v«ill^ ahiit 
OriO. Much of the valley is at all se«?c^*~ 
covered with water. It ptcms indeed «t o»t 
time to have formed a large i*ke, and ibe pi<sr 
of water in the south eallie<l the Lngtak. »pp«n 
to be the unfilled bat rapidly filling, nemnastof 
it. From the most credible IrHdition*, 
valley appears originally to have been oe eu f f^ 
by MTM tribea, the priooipal of wUchwue 
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kniTDed Kootnui, Looang, Moirang aud Heilhti, 
all of whom came from dilfereot directions. 
9br « the Koooial appears to have been 
IheBoer poirifhil, and after ita dedeeaioii, 

liie Moirnnp tribe. 

Of the population, cOHpoeed of dilf«reut 
rfaaiee, the principal ia the tteitbei, next the 
Phoongnai, after whom the Ten^ kul, the 
Ayokitn, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulmau. 
The Meithei population is divided into fuur 
parts called " Punnaha/' which are designated 
in the order of thf-ir seniority " Kai^nn,'* 
••Lai phum," " Ahulloop"and «*Niharoop." 

The Loee population consists of people who 
pay tribute, and is considered ao inferior that 
the Bene Meithei ie not givwi to it. 

Tiie marshes of the south in the Tiehkity of 
the Logtak aiford a retreat to serpents of a 
fonnidable siee, and the wholu valley of Mun- 
inp»re ia mneh faifosted by the serpent tribe. 
Some of them are exoeedinf^ly active and bold 
as the Twnglei. It is fond of nscendint; bam- 
boos, along the branuhea of which it move- 
iHth gn9t vdecity, and if enraged, throws 
itself from an ettraordinary height upon the 
object of its anger. Its bite is said to be 
■lortal. This, added to its great activity and 
fierceness makes the Tanglei an object of much 
dread. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Murinipore, in the west, are known under 
the general appellation of Naga and Kooki. 
In Munnipore they aie all embraced in the 
terra Hau, but Koupooee, Quoireng, Khongjai, 
Kamsol, Anal-Namfnu, Aimole, Koro, Koiren^, 
Cbeeroo, Chote, Pooroom, Muutuk, Karuoi, 
Mnrring, Tangkool, Looboopa, Hon, Mnmn, 
llijang-khang, Goamei are the namea in uae 
amongst Muiiuiporees to distinguish the princi- 
pal tribes, and though each of these tribes has 
•rdiattnetive name of ita oim,of ten quite different 
from the Mnniporee one. — McGxdloch^a Re- 
cords, Govtmment of India, Foreign Depavl- 
vtent, pp. 10, 34, 41. — L(Ukam'% DucripUw 
JUknitloyif. 

Smfpkt^'AMmiig ont of view the Intmdinff 



in the upper pari of the Mi-ii or Nara-Kiu. 
They are interspersed' between the Kbam-li aud 
the Mnng*liM, the later appearing to belong to 
the Tibetan family (8i-fan or Kham-pa.) The 
Kha-nun? mav form a link between the KhaBI> 
pa and the fiingpbo or Barman families* 

The Singpho UMreh on the N. W., with ttta 
Mish-mi wlio occupy the eastern mountainotte 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputra, 
and on the W. aud 6. W. with the Naga and 
Mnnnipuri tribes. In the interior of Arakan and 
betneen it end the Kynduayn river, seversi 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, N«ga and Mnnipuri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung*tha 
and Khtt*mi or Kn-mwi (properly Ka-nu), of 
the middle b sin of the Koladyo, belong to the 
Barman family. 

The more easteru tribes, such as the Lung* 
khe (perhapa the Lnttkta a braneh of the Kuki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heumn or Shin- 
dii, «nd the Khon or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders aud bcyoud the Koladan, are too little 
known to be referred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that family, although it is 
probable that the latter are allied to the Kuki, 
Kurai, &c. The Lung-kha are said to be com - 
posed of an offshoot of the Heuma of the 
Shindn (Shentn, Tseindu or Sbiamdu) and two 
tribes called Lung Khe and Bowng-Jwe which 
it subdued. Captatu Tickell says that the 
feeders of the Mi Khyouog, the principal east- 
em affluent of the Kotadyn, deaeend from 
masses of high hills ebottt Lat. 50* N. 
inhabited by the Kun, 

Mru or Tung Mru, a tribe on the Koladan 
rifer, are supposed by Dr. Latham to be the 
aame as the Mrung who allege their origin to 
be from Tipperah. The number of the Mru in 
Arruuan is about 2,800. At one time a Mru 
chief was chosen king of Arrakan, and the 
country was Mm when the Bukheng conqueror 
invaded the country. The word Mru is sup- 
posed also to be the aeme ta Miri*— Z)r. 
LatliutHS Etftnoloffy, 
The Ckumiah aie a nee to the North and 



nnd partially iiiterspread Shan or L^u tribes, the East of Ohittagon^;, dwelling between the Kuki 
Jtiirmnns ranrch on the north with rude tribes of and the plains. The Chumiah and the Kuki are 
iheir own family, collecliveiy termed Siitgplio, described as having flat noses, small eyes, and 
(properly Sing Ph I) who oeeiipy the upper Ira- bruad round feeea, end diffw from the Naga 
watli. On the extreme north the linguiatic race, both in appeeirance and customs, 
boundaries of the Siiigpho are unknown. It is Sak or Thak a small tribe on the river Nauf 
poaeible that they march with the Khampa or near the Koladyn river in Arrakan. — Latham. 

The JTeiMM or SkmiAt tribe inhabit the 
hilla north of Arrakan. They occupy the 
Tenmn-touiig hill*, on the watershed between 
theMeeyk-young and the drainage of the Munni- 
pur rivers. Their chiefs are culled A ben, and 
their villages have from fifty to 400 hovaea. 
They use the trap-bow for shooting the ele- 
phant, but fire-imi are aupeneding the mder* 
211 



Tibetana of the 8. E., unless the anowy 

xaountains which there form the watenhod 
between the Irawadi and the Taang-po, 
cut them off, as is more probable, from all 
intereoerae with their northern neigtibours. 
A* wild tribe only knoam under the generic 
JjHu, termed Kha-nnng, occupy the mountains 
to the Noxtb £aat of the Kham-ti, apparently 
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weapons. They rcganl ibesun and moon bs d( i- 1 LungJcta, Kttngyt, Kaki. — To ihenortb d 
ties. The Heitm^ are pUced by (JapUin Tickeil the Boin su or Bun-su (Bomdu) are cloaeiy 



ill ihs highw hills to Ihe N. tnd N. S. of tbe 
Kan uibM, b«t«'eeu 3 r and 22^ N. Lai nnd 

9»® and 94^ E. Loh. They do not HppcHP to 
ditfer from the other rude tribes of tbe tiurtUHU 
(ndkiiy, and are probably closely allied to Ihe 
Manipuri tribea.— 

Ka-nU or Ku-mi are tribe on the Koladyn 
river who assert tliai they once dwelt on the hills 
now Iteld by tlie IChyen. Their uame seems the 
same as that of the Khumia of Chittagotig. 

Khyen^ is a iiaiiie K>ven to several popula- 
tions,*— one tribe who tattoo tlieir slcini, dwell 

<>ii the Koladyn river, iu Arrnkan. Anotiier on 
Hie Yuma inouulnins south of tht; Koladyu 
river; the Mru are sumetiuies called Kiiyen. 
Khyeutindeediee also Kha, are, probably, naiues 
givr-n to most of the rude tribes of tho Arrakan 
Mod Burmese mountHins. Tliose of the lCli)'eu 
to the soutli of the Kuladyu river, are Burmese 
subjects, pay taies^ serve as soldiers, and live a 
quiet life. But the Khyen on the hills are inde- 
pCiidfiit, They say that they fled tliithor from 
the plains of the irawadi. Tbey are ruled by 
their village chiefs. Hieir wUgions chief is the 
p4ipiii, whose ofliea is hereditary, and is that of 
prophet, soothsayer and priest. They believe 
ill the metempsychosis. They worship the Siii>ri 
tree, a thick busby tree, bearing a amall berry ; 
they also worship the thiinderbott. The Khym 
grow Hiid spin cotton into cloth, which they 
dye black and wenr The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typical Khyen is the in- 
depeiideot moatitaiueer of the ceiitml distriets. 
The Khyeng or Kltyeu residing to the south of 
the Kolndaii, in the Yu-nia ranite as far ns the 
uurih border of Pegu, but chiefly in tbe up- 
per basin of Ihe Lem-yo, have a tradition 
that thrj onoe poaeesied the plains of Pegu and 
AvH. The name seems to be the soft Huriimn 
pronunciation cf llLaren, and they mny be h 
remuant of tn old horde from the north, pressed 
in to the AountHins or restricted to theiu by the 
Karrn as the other Yuma tribes probably were. 
Linguistically, the Kiiyeu nn; connected with 
the Yuma tribes to the uorlh-warJ. Physically, 
tbey are of the earlier and purer of the Mon* 
goliau race of the Irawadi famik, like the Ki- 
cobariun, Kumi and Kuki. Their faces arc 
flatter and less regular than the Burman and 
oonsequenlly than the Karens. Captain Phayre 
aaya their manners and appearance are similiir to 
those of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth 
and have tbe usual weapons of the tribes of tbe 
upper Cfawadi«— £atfa«»» 

The JBom^ or INnmu or Bom-du of the Ra- 
khoing, dwell Dorth of the Koladyn, iahabitiog 

chiefly the upper basin of the Kurmfuli or 
eaateni brauch of the CUitiagong liver. 



allied Iribct termed eolleetively Ifu^ 

Kuugye, or Kuki, who occupy the highlioil 
of Tipperah and extend S E towards H.e k»d 
ot the Koladyn. Both the Buo-zu ami kuti 
appear, like the KumK to beloBie to the Bvnsia 
family. The Kuki reiireeent it» most ucbaie 
and bHrbHrous condition. The tribes that ltt»« 
been exposed on the »ea board of .^nakaa or u 
Ihe basin of tbe Irawadi. to Iho iBflMHMCfth* 
Chiocse, Shan, Ifott, Seecali and iseie St 
taut commercial n.tiiou", have attained a conips* 
ralively lii«h civdiz.ttion. The ftiuj^plio ii- 
thouiih much Itehind tiie Burmans, sregrcsUy 
in advance of the Kuki. and the BuraMseaiM 
at a very ancient period, when their conditiun 
was similar to that of the Kiiki nnd pt-rbaits, in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
thetmadvea ffooi Ihe upper Irawadi to thessilh 
and west as far as the highlHuds of Tipptrtk 
on the one side, and Fe>iu on the other. { Where- 
ever the stoek from wiiich tbey have heeu de- 
rived was originally located, tbey probably fii* 
appeared on the Ultra Indisu cthnie stajte u 
a barbarous lliniHlayan tribe, iramedialeW ^ 
the eastward of tbe Mishini, if indeed tkey 
were not identical with tbe Mishoii,of tbatoa 
The upper Irawedi was probably ihea oceapioi 
by the ruder and inland tiibee of the lioe* 
Anam xlliMnce. 

The Kunfoote comprise two tribes, tbt 
Smigboo and /'eoeer-oo. The Koapeoss m- 
cupy tiie hills between Cachar and tbe u\kf 
of Mnnnipore in their whole breadth, i diw* 
ilistauce of about forty mihis ; and froa i^^ 
North latitude, Ibegr formerly extended mt 
nearly an i qual distanoe to tbe South. Tbe 
wholi of this tract was fcrinerly thicii* 
atudiied with villn^es, some of tbeio of cos- 
sidcrable bize, and Sougboo tradition give** 
the plaee of theif origin, tbo mountain lovar^ 
the South of the vulley named Ihungrhu^ 
They and all the other races of bill peop'* 
congregate in commnnities, composed ttuuily 
of faaiilira oonueeled witk o«o an st hf ^ 
blood-lies. The superior elovationa biitg Ik* 
most healthy ; their villages are usually to W 
found Oil them* Before the snbjugaiioo of 
the Songboo tribe to Munnipore, alaeil 
village waa at war with its ndgfcbour. 0« 
their subjugation this warfare was put aitep 
to. but the remembrance of their fends leoaa* 
aud they wnuld break oui afresh toHOMN* 
were tbe restraiuing band of Munnipore vit!>* 
drawn. Munnipore has. however, beeuaW?» 
exert so much influence amonsfst the K.oupw<< 
as to prevent feuds being openly carried oa,Nt 
a state of aelivt lend appears to be tbe osi v 
tural to all the tribes from Cape Negraii tc » 
far north as we have any kjiovi«%t. 
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am mueh attMM to their 
villages, which are permaneut. The village 
and its immediate precincts form their grave- 
yud, aoii when, for a time, from whatever 
mam, they have been obUfted to deaert their 
village, they more often wineM their wiab to 
return to it as b«ing the grave of their ances- 
tors, than to it aa being their own birth 
phuie. Their ettaehnmit then to their village 
ia created quite aa nmich by its holding the 
tombs of their ancestors as by i^eiiig the 
place of their birth. The mouiitaiu-land 
around the K.oupooee village, within certain 
ixed bomla, ia uanally the property of the vtl* 
lage. This they cultivate with rioe in eleva- 
tiuns suited to it, and with other crops in 
situations unhlted for that species of grain. 
The vpoi eultkvated this year, ia not again 
culiivated for tha next ten yeara; it having 
bt en found that rhat interval of time is required 
(or the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
dumy of the vegetable matter that agniu 
aimnga upon it. Every village has three here- 



the liigh range that skiitathe vallef ofMnnnipoM 

and the fiurak, as far as the Angamee tribe, 
from whose aggression they have suffered much. 
From these aggrei»sioits and their own feuds, 
they .have mocb deereaaed in numbM', but are 
atiU a very considerable tribe, possessed of 
much energy which dev«*lopes itself in trade with 
the Augatuee and the British frontier District. 
The Khongjai or Ku-ld, until lately, occu* 
pied Che hilU to the South of the Xoupooee 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
WMS known, but they caused fear Irom their 
vicinity. South of them lay the Foi, Soote, 
Taute, Looaai, and other tribea, better armed 
than they were, and of the same gcnub as tliem* 
selves, but at feud with lliem. By (hese they 
were driven from their native hills, the task bt- 
iiig rendered eaaier l>y the internal animoaitiea 
of the KbOD):jai themselves, and the Kbong jai 
are now scattered around the valley ol Munni* 
pore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Caehar. Thua they broke into distinct 
tribes. Although occupants of the hills to tbo 



ditary officers, namely K.ool-lHk-pH,Loop-l«k-pa • south of the valley of Munnipore their tra<)iiions 



and Lum-poo, and officers, besides these, are 
elected. If the hereditary chief or KouMak-pa 
be n man of wealth, he will be alto a man of 
influence. The Koupooee are sub-divided into 
families Koomul, Looanjr, Aniiom and Ning- 
tiiaiya, ▲ member of any of these families 
may marry a member of any other, bat inter- 
marriage of members of the same family is 
strictly prohibited. Though not attended to 
with the same strictness, this prohibition, in 
Rgard to marriage, and this distinction of fa- 
BUliaa under the same daaiguations, exists 
amongst the Munniporee race. All the t ill- 
peopltt are dirty, but amongst them the 
Koupooee is comparatively clean, he fre- 
quently bathea, thoiigh he doea not devote 
much time to the purification of bis skin. He 
is omtuveruue, and of course without prejudices 
of Caste, but one species of food he never touches 
Milk to him ia an abomination. In appearanoe, 
■Miman and customs there is no essential differ- 
renco between the two divisions of the Koupoo- 
ee, the Songboo and Pooeeron, but though 
ao much alike in iheae reapecta, between their 
InnKuages there is ao great a difference, 
tliai when they wish to communicate with 
one another they have to resort to the 
language of Munnipore. The Pnoeer-on do 
not appear at any time to have been numeioua, 
and they are at present confined to a fev vil- 
la>^e« situated in the North Eastern corner of 
the space before indicated aa the region of the 



Tbe Qtiotrea^ tribe, have a langu^pa distinct 
from those of the Songboo andPooeeron but with 
a l^reat similarity in all other respects. They in- 
lukbii all the hills^Qorth of the Koupooee, between 



do not give tho 30uthern hills as the pltice of 
their origin, but rather lead iheiu to tbe belief 
that it waa in the North. The salique law rigo- 
rously prevails amongst the Khonjai, but the 
influence of woman is great Hraongsl them.— 
McCuUuch's liecordt. U. I. I, D pp. 42, 69. 

The Kuki country lies to the south of the 
Garo, Kusia, and Mikir areas, or the hill ranges 
of Garo, Jaintia and CHchur in Sylliet, Ti[ipefah 
and Ohittagong — among the mountains to 
the north-east of the Ohittagong provboe. 
There are new Kuki who came from tho 
ruder pprts of Tipperah and (/hiiiagong, and 
their furm of speech i& not always inieiligible 
to an old Kuki. The Manipur dialects and 
tbe new Kuki are mutually inlelligible. In 
1848-49, four Kuki tribes,— tbe ThadoD. the 
Shingiihion, the Cliungscu and the Lurogum, 
were driven into uorlb and south Cachar and 
into Manipur, from their loeatiitna by 
tbe Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect 
but dwell further south. They were driven 
back by Colonel Lister and his Syihet light 
Infiintiy. He entertained the new Knit aa 
soldiers, and they are found to form good out* 
post soldiers on the frontiers of both the 
Lushai and the Angami countries- Puthen is 
their chief deity, he is benevolent: and 
Ohumvishvels a malignant deity. The Koki 
likewise worship tbe moon. They have no 
pr/)fesse(i minister of religion. The Thempu, 
their priest and diviner, is not hereditary and 
hia office ia not coveted from fear of the initia- 
tory ritea. The Eluki occupy Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, with an offset in Cachar who 
are called the old Kuki. Those in Cachar are 
skill ul in the cultivation and weaving of 
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Mtton. Th6 OielUir old Kuki are under 
4,000 and are arraiifred into three divisions 
the Khnnt^kul, the Khelma and the Betch. 
The Kuki are also called LuiiKkta. They are 
Kttle eifilisad, are of an active, muscular 
malc^, but not tall. The trailition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they 
atid tliu Mug, are the offspriu)C of the same pro- 
genitor, who had two aont by different mothen- 
The Mu^, they say, are the descendants of 
the elder, and the Kuki of the youufjer son. 
The mother of the younger having died dur- 
ifl|{ hia infancy, h« waa neglected by hia 
step-mother, who, while she clothed htr own 
son allowed him to go naked. AccorHin|{ to 
Coleman, p. 234 ttie Kuki are divided into a 
number of dtatinct tribes, totally independent of 
each other. The rajahshipa, he aays, are here- 
ditary, aiid the rnjaha hy way of distinction, 
wear a Kmall slip of black cloth round their 
loins i and, as a farther mark of superior rank, 
(hey have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their'a hanging 
loose ovtr the shoulders. The Kuki arm 
with bowa and arrows, spears, eluba, sod 
dah, a hand haichet, resembliui; the knife of 
the Nair on the Malabar Const, and a most des- 
tructive weapon in clise combnt. They also 
wear Aiunii their u««ke large strings of a par- 
ticular kind of shell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on their ihighs, immediately 
above the kitcf, they tie large bunches of long 
goat's hair of a red colour, and on their arms 
tiisy have broad ringa of ivory, in order to 
make them appear the more terrific to their 
enemies. The Kuki are vindictive ; blood 
must always be shed for blood. They have 



plunder, but to pvooire beads, and they hm 
been known to carry off fifty heads in a nigbt. 
On the death of a chief, the body is smoke 
dried and kept for two months With the faai- 
ly. If a fall in battle, tliejr hmiiedidaiy 
proceed on a head hunting cxpeditioo an'f 
bring in the heads of those they kdl, bold 
feaatings and dancings and, after cutting the 
bead into pieces, send s porfion to aaib 
village. This is considered in the light of a 
sacri6ce to the manes of the deceased. In the 
spring of 1871, they made several inroads 
into Asaam, for the purpose, as was aHegsd. 
of obtaining heads for the manes of a diiefs 
daughter.- J. H. Reyiutld*» Emba$9jf, Vok^wf 
1864 ofB. J, S.J. 

The foosini dwell on tbe southern fton- 
tier of Cachar. In 1848.49, they drove up 
the Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are beincj pressed op into CachT, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from ihe 
south-east. Tho Looshal inbaUt the Ifllf 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora bill, and eaat of bBITippciiiAto 
thoTepai river, is Burmese ftonte.—ilsMemiL 
Khumia and Kuki. — Khum, mc«n» a viUagp, 
Khumia, a villagrr. 'the Khumia and 
tribes occupy the hilts of Sylhet, Tipperah snd 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and ikn 
Kuki on the tops of the bills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinetored 
with hinduism. They term their aaprras 
being, Khi^ein Putiang, lo wboot they 
sacrifice a s;yid and an inferior deity is named 
Shcm Sa(j, lo whom they offt-r a ?oat. 
Shem Saq, is put up in every quarter of a 



but 000 srifo but they may. however, village, in the form of • mdo bloek of 
keep as many oonenbines as they please. | Before this thsy pfa«e the heads of the slain. 
Adultery may be punished with instant | wheih> r of men in war, or of snimala of the 



death by either uf the injured parties, if 
tho guilty be caught by thAn in the 
Ibet. Tho KvH on the Kaatem fron- 
tier arc an entirely different race from 
tho Kooki of the Chittagong jungles. The 
name by which they are commonly known ia 
** 7%pperah" In physiognomy sons of them 
are like the Munipoortr, but the greater part 
bear more resemblance to the Kkasia tribes 
having strongly marked kalmuif or Mongo- 
Ills IhitttVe*, with flat faees and tbiokli|>s, 
not in general shorter in stature than Bengali, 
but fhr more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with complexions scarce- 
ly dafker than a swarthy European. The 
Villages contain perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The Kuki race of Assam were much ad- 
dieted tto makh inroads on the plains, not for 



chase. — Latham P 

If a* KuH roan die at night bla body la 
burned in the morning, vegetables and two 
are placed on tho spot where the body waa 
burned, and the relative? of the dec* ased ad- 
dress the ashes of the eonsnnwd corpse Ihoa, 
" We bid you farewdl to-day ; whatever 
and rice you have acquiretl, leave with us." 
On the following day friends resort to the de- 
ceased man's house, and offer up a sacrifice of a 
fbwl to the goda Tsvao and SangnMs. Lanfaat 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lament«ttoa ia 
made. When a married man dice, all bis 
assemUs and' bewail tbsir loab. 
and rice treooobod, and plaosd^'fbe left mm 
of the corpse with a gourd or bottle of liqoTr. 
Amongst the Belt dan of Kuki 
death the corpse is 
wttefi rad oorwed ap with • 
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Tern and Sangroo, are the principal deities 
wonhipped ; to them fowls, pijts, and apiritu- 
001 liquor, are offered, in aacrifice, on all 
occaaiona of aicknest, famine, or oihw affliction 
which they conceive ia the aurest method of 
avertinj; evil and brin^invr their wishes and un- 
dertakioga to a auoce&aful termination. Tiie 
Kaki kvM no imagea or templea of any kind. 
The object of tlie Kooki inroads oB tke 
plains ia not plunder, for wliich they have never 
been known to ahow any desire, but ihiiy kill 
and oarry away the heada of as numy hanao 
hflings as they ean aeize, and have been known, 
in one ni^^ht, lo carry off firty. These are used 
in certain ceremonies performed at the fu- 
Bfltila of their ekiefa, and H ia always after the 
dentil of one of their rajahs that their ineuraiona 
occur. The Kooki have been accused of ean- 
nibalism, and in one instance the change 
teemed substantiated, but they disclaim the 
inpntation with mueli vebemenoe. Notbi»t( 
comes amiss to a Kooki — the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and beef, bein|; equal delicacies. 
The new Kooki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and muntreea, who deddo all mat- 
ters of dispute brought before them ; and in 



well suited for soldiers, and those that )iKf9. 
been enrulled in ihe Kooki levy at Siichar 
have turned out well. They are also par- 
ticularly modeal and deeenl, each man Uw* 
ing with his family in a aqMrate house. 
The widows also live In houses of their 
own (iu tbis respect like the J^aga and Ca- 
ehnree), built for them by the villagers. 
The men waar n large cloth, sometimes two» 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hangins; 
from the ahoulder to the knee. UndeniK^tit 
this they w«ar nothing, the whole body beiu^ 
ban*, in which they oonaider there exista up 
want of modesty, as such has been their Ctt»> 
torn from time iramemorial. The women 
wear a short atriped petticoat, reachintc 
from the upper port of the stomaeh half 
way down to the knee. Married wom^a 
have their breasts bare, but h11 virj^ius are 
covered, weariuKa similar cloth to the petticoat 
wound found the boaom underneath the arm- 
pits. They wear their hair prettily plaited 
at the back, the two ends being broufdht round 
in front aud tied juat above the forehead 
in the form of a eoronet. Like all hill peo- 
ple, the Koo«ki are roost dirtv in their 



such respect do they hold their rajahs that | habits, very seldom washinjf their bodies. 



their word is law* One, among all the rajah 
of each dassy ia ehoseo lo be the Pradham or 
chief rajah of that ohui. The dignity is not 
bereditsry, as is the case with the minor ra- 
jahahip, but is enjoyed by each rajah of the 
clan in rotation. The Kuki smoke dry the 
dend bodies of the rajahs. After the death 
nf a rajidi his body is kept in this state 
for two months before burial, in order that 
bis family an<l clan may still have have the 
antiafaeUon of hafing him before them. 
Should a rajah fall in battle by any chance, 
they imm»!<iiately proceed on a war expedition, 
kill and bring in the head of some individual, 
hold feasting and dandngs, and theut after 
cutting tlie head into pieces, send a portion to 
each village of the clan. This was done on the 
murder of the Kooki lajab by the Nimzae 
l^agaraoe. Thia ia considered in the tight of 
aaerifiee to appease the manes of the doMaied 
chief. 

The Kooki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur- 
sued by the Caeharee and Naga, the fiiraier 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
aame laud, and the latter four. The crop 
ia not cut till November, whereas that 
of the other hill tribea is cut in August 
and September } their eottoil Is also very tine. 
Besides this they grow tobacco, and all the 
oaual vegetables met with in the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy but turbu* 
leiiUy indined. Having been aeeastomed to 
war in their own eonniiy, they ere eiceedingly 



The sites of the Kooki villages are well 
chosen on the broadest parts of tlie iiighett 
ridgea, with water near at hand, generally a small 
hill stream. Some of the chief villa^e8 contaia 
as many as 200 houses, comraodiousiy built 
on platforms raised between three and four feet 
from the ground. Every part of the honae le 
formed of bamboo, there being but few trees of. 
any klmi.—Jiutlers Travelt Mud AdwnJUaruU 
Assam, pp. 85, 99. 

Naga^ is a word supposed derived from Ihe 
Hindi, N»nffa, naked, and is tbe namti applieil 
to a population composed of scTeml tribea on 
the hills which bound Assam. The Naga lie 
nortb of Munipur and its dcpendencirs. They 
use little clothing, manuiaotured and dved by 
their women. They come in eontaei with the 
Mikir, Kuki and Cachar. The Naga villages of 
from 20 to 100 liouses are fixed, and they crop 
and leave their lands fallow. They inter 'their 
dead at the threahhold of their doors. The Naga 
ia 8irnple,sociH], and peaceful, unUas when blood 
has to be avenged and then he is treacherous 
and cruel. 8emeo ia the name of their god of 
riches, Bupiabe ia a malignani deity» with one 
eye in the centre of his forehead, and Kaapl^^ 
is a blind, malicious deity. — LtUham. 

Angame is a rude pagHU tribe on the range of 
bills in upper Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the llikir and Gachari. They speak one uf tbe 
Naga dialects. 

The KaJchy^n are divided into seels, each of 
which ia headed by e Taaubwe who la inde* 
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pen^t, c\ cf'pt in lo Our m ■ dnsd of the Bor- 
lattt king can inflaence his conduct. The next 
in r«nk to the Tsniihwa is called the Pawmyne. 
Both oflfi<!e8 nrc hereditary. The Tsaubwa of 
PonTyne, a viWtkge to the north-mtt of Bhtmo, 
was the first chief whom M«jor Slaiien met. 
Before the Burman officialB he maintained a 
Hojfsjed silence about the route. In a private in- 
terview, after H little hagglintr, he was n\ti4 to 
neeept Major Sladen'e terms. Tbe grmtmi diffi- 
oolty in treating: with these chiefs was to find 
an honest interpreter. One after another exag- 
Iferated the dangers of the road, aud perverted 
the sittenent of the Teaabway truttinir that 
their secret orders from Mandalay would hear 
them out flgrainst the penalti'-g with which the 



or the oontraiy. Tlw money ires fpnrned* 
Other fivo rtpeee bnn^t the spirits to ressoo, 
and ble8sin<r9 and good omens followed tlte 
travellers. When unpossessed, the Kakhjei* 
it en ordinary layman. Ai aa inili* 
atory rite, to show bit fitness for the pmitlr 
office, the novice rotist climb a ladder with 
sword blades, sharp^dge uppermost, for step*, 
and seat himself upon a platform thickly stud- 
ded with the sharpest pikea. Major 6bdea 
found the Nnf spirits very amenable to pre- 
feuts, «?id tl)e M''fticiii/ ^enernllyjjinterpreted 
the oracles in his favour, in vnin, durioK 
delay at P^wtee, waa a boHoek offoied to tie 
go<ls to turn them away from thr cause of the 
British officers. Rupees were better than 



the Non-Arvan tribra on the Eastern 

of Bengni, there is no restriction on inlercmirse 
until marriage, but after that uiichastityof the 
female is punished by death. The mirrors, 
beads and trinketa with whfeh Mifar ShMlea't 



Xing publirly threatened those who obslructtKl I bumt-sacrifioe. The domestic intereoursA of 
the expedition. An old Muniporee woman, | the Kekhyen it Tery lootdy r^lattd. Uita 

who acted at one time as interpreter, was beaten 
in the streets, Shikaries were forbidden to 
ahow game to the Englishman Another diffi- 
nulty was the chanjce of British Indian rupees 
into the curraooy of the Shan and Kakhyen. 

This coiilfl not he effected ; and Mnj^r Slnden ] Expedition had been provided, attracted 

crowds of females to the camp, each with a 
liLLie present in return for which she hoped 
to carry away tome finery. 

The Singhpo of SinlipH people wW 
inliabit the eastern di«trict9 of Assam accordtn? 
to their own traditions "descended from 
bearm ; but it it known tbtt about four or %m 
eenturiet ago they migrated from a moontain- 
otis rejjion on the bordets of China, {gradually 
advanced to tbe mnuntrtins skirtincj Assiun, 
and towards the close of the 18th century 
establithed themtelvca on the low landt vUsh 
they at present occupy." — Cote. 3fyii. Exai. 
p. IjlM. The peoples called Muttuk. Singpiio 
proper, and Jili, form three divisions of the 
8ingpho icroup. The oonntry of the MMbit 
lies at a abort diatanoe from where tbe Bnb- 
mapootra riv»-r enter the Assam vnl't-v, d wett- 
ing close to the banks and principally on the 
tOQthem aide. The people are called Muttuk, 
Moran, and Moamenria or Mowaaioria, aad 
are subjects of the Burseunpali, n va^s&l of the 
rajah of Assam ; they are vaishnava hindns. 
They are in tribes, as the Kbaphok, Khanon^, 
Kbalang, and Nognum, and their l anguage Is 
Raid to cniiiHin seven dialects, so differeaf at 
to render them almost unintelliirfble to oae 
another. The Singpho proper are a poverfol 
hntrutive population retldlng pattfy in 
and Mnnnipnr, and partly in the m 
east. They arc of a mixed buddhist and pagia 
creed, aud live in separate villages nnHer chieft 
called Gam. There are four tribes known— -tke 
Thengai, Mayang, Lnbrang and Mirip (tfn 
Mru, &c). They have a domestic slavery, sodi 
bondsmen bein? called frum-Uo. Tbrv pr^*« 
polygamy. Properly is divided betweeo ibc 



atarlcd with n determination to melt his silver 
if the coins were not accepted. The issue 
showed how they winre appreeiated. Ponlyne, 
one of the first stages after Bhamo, will give us 
the picture of a Knkhven village. The houses 
are elongated bnmiioo sheds, with n portico 
devoted to the eattle and ponltry. Half the 
house is set apart as sleeping cells for the fami- 
ly ; the other, forminsT an open hall ninninor 
along the whole length of the house, is a pulilic 
lounge. Jlere the stranicer is admitted to Ka- 
khyen hotpitallty. Kakhyen beer—a very 
good substitute for the English original, 
is put before tlie guests atul the natives help 
themselves lii>erally. I'he chiefs are very fonti 
ofliqaor. -The l^saabwa of Ponlyne acrenl 
times gave the parly annoyance, after tearing 
Bhnmo, by his habits of intoxication. The 
beer is drunk, when fresh brewed, in plantain- 
leaf cap». The women wear a picturetqne 
jacket ornamented with lines of tilver plates, 
chased and enamelled. The lower garment is 
a single cloth ornnraented according to the taste 
and ability of the wearer. In the evening the 
villagers assemble and danee lo an accompani- 
ment of sticks, stepping off the side '* crab- 
fashion." When a villager dies, his friends dance 
round the body to propitiate the spirits called 
iTof and to drim away the sonl from its 
former habitation, Tbe Nat had to be propi- 
tiated before the British travellers could pro- 
ceed on their journey. The Meetwatf or priest 
wrought himself into a devotional mood by 
tearing his hair, groaninsr, kicking and atrok- 
ini; hn head and face. Fifteen rupees were laid 
on a cloth nnd offered to the priest, through 
whom the Sat spirits intimate their acceptance 
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eldest and youngest broUMT, the intoriiM^te | tavage and independent as their name «oul4 



temaiiiini; wilh these two as ctansraeu. 

The are conterminous with the Singpho 
t>roper. Their lanjjuage beiuj; ^ t)iDgpho and ^ 
Oaro. 

The K'aiu relif^ion is more or leas bud- 
dhist, and the chief obj«>ct of their worship 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the 
•loMitto and tbair gods. anooKit whom are 
Megh Duta, and Niiig Slii, to the latter of 
whom they dedicate skulls of bulTaloes nnd tiie 
skulls of their enemies whom ihey kill iu baU 
tie. Dr. Ltthem (DtteripUve Xthtolof^) eon* 
siders the words Kaku, Kaki, Kekiii end 
Kakhyen to be identicHl. 

The Mutttik is a branch of the dingpho group. 
The priucipal tribes on ^ frmtier of Upper 
Assam are the Muttuk, tiM Khaiuti, and the 
Siiigpho. The Uiir Semiputtee or chief of the 
Muttuk branch of the Siugphu entered into an 
engagement in May 1826, whereby he acknow- 
ledged the aupreme^ of the Briitsb/and bound 
himself to supply SOO soldiers in Urns of war. 
The mHnagement of the country was left iu bis 
owu hands, except as regards capital offences. 
Id Jsausry 1895 tbe obligetion to supply 
troops was commale4 to a money pHyment of 
Kupees 1,800 a year. In 1820, similar aj^ree- 
menta had been made wilh the Khamtee chief of 
SoddeTs, but in 1839 they attaeked the town 
of Suddeya, and many persons, as also Colonel 
White, the Political Atjent, was slain. Agree- 
ments were also mnde in May 1836 with the 
4iii||Nlo. These tribes were implicated in 
the Khmnim riaiog in 1839, bat they were 
allowed to siirreuder under conditions. Many 
of the bingpho clans have become extinct, 
and tbe main body have left Asam for 
Hookong, in Upper ^mA^^Aiichm»*9 
ftreaiiet^ J:c.t page 127.) 

Ckittagong, also called Islamabad, in latitude 
3r SCK 5. N., Ion. 9 1'' 44' 1 £. is a town 7 
miles from the north of the liver of the same 
MBA. Flag staff hill is 161 feet above the sea. 
It is a lar^e town of mahomcdnns and of the 
Mug, a tribe, who, as some writers suppose, 
.inhabit many parts of the Malay peniusnia, 
atad the eoast lo tie northward of it. Tbe 
town stands on the north shore of an exten- 
sive delta, formed by rivers which issue from 
the lofty mountains separating this district 
bom Burmah, rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; they 
are clothed with forests and inhabited by tur- 
bulent races, conterminous with the Kuki, of 
the Cauhar and Tipperah forest, if indeed 
ihey be Ml the saoM people. 

The hill tribes of Chittagong have been 
pushed up from Arakan. Tliey call themselves 
by two names of pure Arakan origin — the 
KToong'tha, or sons of the rt?er, and the 
Toung-tha, or sons of the hills. The latter, 
(0 nhiek tho Looahai beloiigi an tha more 



lead U3 to believe. The former have a writtcai 
iangiiage and even possess several copies of llia 
Eajah-woHg, or History of the Kings of Arakan* 
All are [Mongolian in physique, and are proba** 
bly of Burmese origin. Th^y have an honest 
bright look, with a frank and merry smile; 
and their look is a faithful index of their 
mental eharaeteristies. They live in bamboa 
houses raised above tbe malaria of the ground. 
They practic« jooni {Cheena or ^vrnari) 
culiivaliou, burning down tbe jungle lo prepare 
the soil for mixed seed seatieriKl broad- eas^* 
nnd moving off to a new site next season. 
Aud they have a mild form of tiebtor slavery, 
which Captain Lewin thinks we have too 
suddenly interfnred with, so thst the hillmen 
fall victims to the usurer. Among the inde>< 
[icndent tribes beyond the British border, 
prisoners of war are sold like cattle. Their 
wives are procured, while raids are also caused 
by the usage of *< wehrgeld," whieh they call 
"goung hpo" or the price of a head. When 
a villager dies, liis (riendis charge the villflge 
which he may have last visited with his death, 
and. demand * pnoe for his life. Folysndry, 
however, does not seem to exilt among these 
tribes, though the women are so overworked 
and thus rendered so liable to dierase that it 
might have been expeeted. Baids for womeii 
seem lo keep up the necessary supply. 
Captain Lewin, in his Report, draws many a 
churiuing picture of rural courtship. As 
among almost all the Tibeto-Burman tribes, 
chastity is enforced only after marriage. All 
the unmarried lads sleep in one house in the 
village uuder the care of a "goung " or lioad 
man. The merr> -makings and customs whicU 
are oonneeted withthia ** bsehelor's ball,** aa 
Coloiiel Dalton calls it, are the same ss in 
the Kol and Qond countries. In the hilla 
marriages are unions of affection, not of con* 
venienee or interest. Qirls msrry at 26, Isda 
at 19. The most ikrourite offering to a 
sweet-heart is a flower, and the lover will 
often climb the hills before dawn to procure 
the wl^ite or orange blossom of some rare 
orchid for the loved on^s Lair. It may be 
mentioned, in pasfing, that the hair, being 
neither cut nor washed, but increased by a 
chignon, is indescribably filthy, and that ouq 
of the most curious legends of the people 
relates to the introduction of the louse by 
Bengalees. The girls know how to make 
modest advances. One of Captain Lewin's 
police sought a week's lea?e of aWnoe on thia 
ground — '* A young maiden of such a TiUago 
has sent trie flowers and hirnee rice twice, as a 
token, and if I wait any longer they will say I 
am no man ." The language of flowera ia wdt 
known among the Kyoung'tha. A'leaf of pawn 
or betel leaf, with betel nut and sweat spices 
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tniildp, Rccomptoied by a certain flower, mcflns 
" I love you." If much »pice is put iubiile 
ihfl Inf, and one oomer tamad in a peculiar 
way, it tignifiea "eome/* The leaf being 
touched with turmeric means •* 1 cannot coific." 
A small piece of charcoal iuside the leaf is 
f Oo, I hafo dona with yea." The k»ve tonga 
are aa ^nro as tbey are pretty, and no im- 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of 
the village maidens. As the lads and laisea 
work in a arowdp at harvest times, they res- 
pond in chorus,.or when the leader has finish* 
ed, the whole party break out into the hoU or 
hill call, like the "jodel" of Switzerland, and 
the ery ia taken up from hill to hill till it die 
away in tho dialant vallayi. In their mode of 
kitaing^, instead of pressing lip to lip, they 
■apply the mouth and nose to the cheek, and 

5ive a strong inhalation. They do not say. 
Give no a kiaa ;** but, '* Small no.*' 
The religioD of these tribes is a mixture of 
buddhism and nature- worship. Captain Lew- 
in describes a festival at the Mahamunare 
temple in ArakaD. The faanboo ia adomd by 
aome as the imponoiiation of the ijpiril of tna 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the 
Chuk-ma, the tribes come into contact with the 
Bengalee, they sbow • tendency to gravitate 
towards hlndooisBa the easte of which would 
soon kill the joyoHaMaaandoheek tbaiieadom 
of their life* 

Ths KAumia and Kubi tribes occupy 
the hiUa of Sylhet, Tippenb, and ChiUa- 
gong ; t^e Kuki at the tops of the hills 
and the K.humia on llie skirts. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagau race, though also 
tineCated with hinduiam. Theiy tarn their 
chief deity Khojeiu Puliang, to whom they 
sacrifice a Gyal and an inferior deity, named 
Sbem Saq, a rude block of wood, is put up in 
every quMter of a village : to Mm, a goat k 
offered, and they place before it the heads of 



A rracan province is a narrow belt of kal 
290 miles long, hemmed in between the wa 
and the Aeng or ToenadMg range of nooa- 
tains, whieh Ilea very near the coast. It ii 
traversed from north to south by a large river, 
the KoUdyo, navigable for a considerable dis- 
tanee into the interior; and ^ naMM 
amaller rivers, all of which have tidal cbanueli 
and form a sort of delta along the coast whicli 
is skirtrd by many islands. From Ibe proi* 
iroiiy of the aMMntaina to the eoest, aad ttdr 
eoMidorable eletr ation, the rain-rall ia vngrgMt 
amounting to 160 and 180 inches annuslly. 
The races dwelling iu the valley of ibc Kohr 
dvn and its af&uents are the Kuki, the Mm, tht 
Sak, the Nhni 8ak. the Ka-mi, the ku-ou, 
the Ra-Khyen the Kin ni, Sliendu, and tfce 
Prou-ka-nij, tribes professing a creed paitial|| 
buddbist and partially pagan. 

Mngh ie a torn whieh thoBrilish Isif 
given to the Arakaoese but that people 
restrict it to the descendants of Arikaness 
by Bengali mothers. The Mug or Mt^k 
mee Ibm aifteatha of the netive popuiauoi 
of Aniikan. one-tenth bttng Bamess sad tbe 
remainder Hindu- In Arakan and in the basin 
of the Irawadi, are several tribes of the tame 
stock with the Barman, and their languages 
are in their present forn ao much akin to it 
that they may be almost considered as foi» 
ing, with Burman, dialects of one tongue.^ ^ 

Burmak, politically, is partly under Brifth 
partly wider a Native rale. Thars hail boa 
embassirs and commercial intercourse '^rim 
the 1 6th century, but the first war betwets 
the two powers occurred in 1824-»-<{ 
nneh off the Anharat and Tenasserim [to 
fimSM beoame MeH|>ieci by the British. Baa- 
goon fell to a combined Naval and Milit*jy 
Force on the 14th April 1352 and wheapeMS 
waa dedared all Pi|o and Amkaa weia retail* 
ed by the British. Bwnah ie ruM hjr s kivf 
and by the Aiwen-wonn, or Burmese Pwy 



tlie slain in battle, or the heads of animals 

killed in the chase. The Kuki say that they > Counc'illurs, of whom there are four. Th^ 
and the Mug are the offspring of the sare.e inferior in rank to the Woon-gyi, bat bila 
progenitor. them and the Wooo-dook pveeedanee is diapai* 

The C//«^»ui,are a race occupying the Tuonia . ed. The Burmaus proper occupy the raliejd 
Joom mabals, a forest tract in the hills of the the Irawaddy, mixed with Karen, fromLU' 



Chittagong district, along with Mug, Reang 
and Tipperah noea, all nore or Ion aonadio. 
8onie one of these races, till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year 
several of them were tried for murder by 
aaerificing. The place of saorifiee waa a eteand 
district in the jungle and slaked round wiih 
bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial 
|K>le was a " Phula bans," a bamboo scraped 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips 
giving a rude notiou of ornament. During the 
celebration of tbeac sacrifices at Agarlollah, a 
gun is fired every evening at suoaa^ whfiB every 
person hurries to his |iome. 



N. to the delta. They are buddhiiU. Itor 
language, the Banneasb ia spoken in Anbi| 
in the valleys of the Irswaddy and Sitaog, im 
in Tenasserim to the south of Ta?oy. Ike 
Aracanese and Burmese are called Jiyaaa^ 
and iie of the aaoM laee. 
roue 8hni atatea far to 
they generally owe fealty 
narch. The Burmans are lively, in4)uuuB«i 
active, irascible and in^patienL The 
woman's lower garment is • nurrow Gk)tka 
various colors, of a pleasing contrast, 
descends generally from the waist or fro«ak*« 
the arm to the feet. It is fflade to 
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and ii tloM la in ftwit, at the waitt, but it 

is so narrow that most of the inner thigh 
it shown at each step. The young people are 
little restricted in their intercourse and the 
■iwHags tmaumy md tbat of divoroe m« 
simple, the women nra naturally affectionate, 
very intelligent, engage iarjiely in market and 
shopping business and even andertake ex- 
leatiftt ■mmnlile twiiMotioiit. Tte faling 
neea an the British Md the Myama. which 
other nations pronounce Burma, but the tribes 
aud natives under their away aro numerous' 
Buf im n history says that anterior to iha ad- 
Tant of Oaudama. a natioa dwelling betwaeu 
N'^p^lul and the Ganges was attacked and con- 
quered by the king of Oudh, from the west, and 
the people fled east until tiiey reached the 
vallssr of the Iiawady wherv they oaitlad and 
built a eity whieh they called Tagoung, 100 
miles north of Ava. This event may have 
occurred whilst the Ariysn races were occupy- 
iug the Punjab, and the laea of Ihe Barman 
supports that history as it has a Tartar origin 
stereotyped on it in chaiaotart thai cannot be 
Mistaken* 

A greater Tarlely of nations aad dlfnnity 
4ff languages are found in further ladia, than 

in any other region of equal area, yet no one 
of them appears to bs indigenous. Tlie [ndu- 
European rtces have crossed the Brahma- 
pntra and eitabliflMd thamaalMs andthoirian- 
usage in Assam. The Tartars have poured in 
from Tibet in the north and many tribes give 
indubiuble evidence of Tibetan ongin. On the 
aasl ihe Tonqofneie and Ooehin (/Mnete are 
known frora their tongues to be oiTshoota from 
the Chinese, while the Malay tribes have come 
from the south up to 10^ N. an<i spread 
iMr langaage into the Mergui Archipelago, 

The AndaMD|pa<i|pleare not of the northern 
races but sre a negro race similar to tboae in 
the interior of the great Nicobar. 

The Nicobar people, probably migrated from 
Banatin, lint the interior of great Hioobar Is- 
land is occupied by a negro race. 

Burmah has the Tai or Shan on the east : 
the Malay on the south, the Kaffir and Hindu 

the weat and the Itetar and Chioeae on the 
north, within these boundaries are many tribes 
with several synonyms, but nearly all may be 
referred to four great families, the Talaing, 
the Burman, the Karen and the Shan. 

The ancient capital of the Talalng vsa eslled 
ThnHupo:, Thatung or Satung. Its ruins are stil! 
to be seen between the mouths of the Sitang 
•and Salween rivers and the colonists seem to 
hmw bssn of Mndn origin, possibly arriving 
•OTOral csiitnries before the Christian era. They 
seem to have extended their empire to I'egu 
and Arakan, in the early centuries of the Chris 
tiao en, and to hare held sway for fizteen 
oentnries. 

2l» 



The Arakanese call themsdfSsBa-ksing: ihif 
nre a branch of the Burmese who separated 
themselves from tlte main stock at a very early 
period. The people of India caii them Mug, 
a msM of anicnown origb and unknown to ths 
Ka-kaing tliemselves. 

ifien, according to Colonel Burney and Lan 
Meen, aooordinie to Buchanan, are the Chinese 
nasMs of Bnrmab, and Da-ma, spelled Hian-aa 
or Myamma is that portion of the Bttrmsie who 
occupy the country above Promc. 

The Burmans, and still more the people of 
Arasan, Cassay, and Assam, who, no donbt, 
have intermixed mora or Isss with the hindoos, 
have more beard, more prominent features, 
and a darker complexion than their neigh, 
bours to the south ; and this in proportion aa 
they are respsetively aearar to^ or man distant 
from, the country of the Hindoos. 

Every male Bvirman is tattooed in his boy- 
hood from the waist to the knees : in fact he 
hifs a prfr of brseehes tattoosd on him : the 
pattern is a fandful medley of animals and 
arabesques, but it is scarcely distinguishable 
save as a gsneral tent, eieepting on a rather fair 
skin. Brskine in bis course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Samaoo or 
Navigator's Islands, ham- eiaetly the sane 
fashion. 

The Pun-gyi, or Poon-gj/fe, meaning Great 
Bxemplaror GvsstOlory, is the name by whieh 
the members of the monastic rule of buddhism 
are commonly known in Burmah 

The Bilu, in the Burmese buddhist myths, 
are the equivalents of the hindu Rskshasa. 
They are geuerally, however, deaeribed aa 
engaged in Home humorous mischief. 

Burmese funerals are conducted with tumuitu* 
ons rejoicing. On the oesasion, in 1870, of 
burning the remaina of the queen mothei^ 
the troops, with the numerous elephants 
gaudily trapped placed here and there, made the 
scene barbarously spleniiid. Following or pro* 
eeeding the bier were the prinsss and j^ncessesi 
the queens with the Pakan Meng, the late kin?. 
He and the fir<>t queen whose mother tlic decPHs- 
ed was, walked in front of the bier. About a 
quarter to eleven the great inner gates w«'re 
again thrown open for the exit of the king and 
retinue. H. M. was seated in a large gilded 
palanquin, borne on the shoulders of some 40 
or 50 men, and. was aeoompanled by four of hia 
daughtsnand one son, all young. He, like all the 
others, was dressed entirely iu white. Advanc- 
it'g up to iiboul ten yards from the front of the 
enclosure, the palanquin was halted, the retinue 
and guards fHing off right and left and ibrming 
a large hollow square. Prayers were said by 
several Phongye. llie king gave directions as to 
the exact minute at which the cremation was 
to oonHMMa,the bsaiers turned rouad, the pro« 
esssion was iefoiiii6d,and nofsd inside the grcnl 
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gilm which IW Again pnrtially dMfd, while 
drums,. tom-tnms and cymbals were beaten, 
•nd trumpets noonded, amidst a tumultuous 
noife. The qneeoi prinees, P^kan Mei\|(, &&, 
mmiNd to tho palaee shortly after the moMtion 
was completed in the lame order ns ihoy came 
out. The coffin WAS overlaid witli gold to ilie 
extent of 7i visa which waa afterwards distri- 
bttied iimonff the Phooogyo or to be applied to 
the building of a pagoda. Ciiarcoal was em- 
ployed at the bxirnine: of the body and was kept 
at a red beat by numerous bellows placed all 
toand. The whole of the body with the excep- 
tion of a small part of the btdc of the skull was 
reduced to ashes or at least consumed o«ithe fire. 
.Tiiis amall piece, little bigger than a rupee, was 
placed in a gold cup closed by a lid studded with 
jmbiea^ while the renaina of the ebarco*! and 
ashes were placed in eartliern-wnre vessels to be 
carried to the river. The ^old cup was confided 
to an official who took bis place in the hearse. 
Hftvinf arrived at the river bank, Iboae de- 
puted for the purpose entered two gilded'boats 
lashed tojiether, but a little apart, which were 
rowed out into the centre of the stream. Here 
a halt was made,the bearar of the ffold enp with 
it rolled up ini hia pataoe jumped into the water 
and while he was underneath let it go. At the 
same time the jars of ashes had their contents 
poared into the stream, the man was picked up 
and there waa an end of -tho whole. 

The Tibetan and Burmese idiom in a 
sentence is the reverse of the Enj^lijh, and 
Usoma de Koros says that the words " In a 
book seen by me,'* wookl be traaalated isto 
Tibetan " me by seen bogkain." Many of the 
roots of these two tongues are of common 
origin, thus further inuicating that they are 
oogaate hiuguagaa. TJotU recently haman 
aaerifioes were nude. When the gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected about A. D. 
1780, Dr. Mason was told by a witness 
that a oriminal was pat into the hole for esch 
door post and the poet thrown in so that 
the blood gushed up at the sides, — the object 
hein^ that the 8lau<;hlcred man's spirit might 
become a nat and hover about aod haanl the 
spot and proteeC the gate. 

Taiin^ or J/oit, ia the name of ijbe latives 
of Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon* . I'art of 
this popalatiott dwell on the ^Ita of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon bdng tfaenaiDe used by themselves, 
for the nntive populations of Pegu, Moulmcin, 
Amherst and Martaban ; but th^ir neigh- 
bours call them Taiieng, and the same names 
If on or Talieng are given to the vernnrulcr 
lani;nage of Pegu. The alphabet, like that of 
the Thay and Burmese, is of In«lian origin, 
being essentially thai of the Pali form of 
apcaeh, and like all alphabets of this kind, it 
• buddhism Utentan. The Hon 



language ia qaitt nninliilHgibie to « Bi 

or Siamese. 

The Talaing language has the intonations 
characteristic of the Chinese family, but to a 
much less extent than the CUneae ilsslf, the 
Tai or the Karen. The roots are princ^ally 
monosyllabic ; but this language is renmrkahle 
for its numerous compound consoiunta,.Like ail 
other Inda-Ohinese languages, gr aw atieri dir 
tinctions are made by particles prefixed or suffix- 
ed. In its vocaldes. it is the most isolalrd 
language in further India, but it has a radical 
affinity with the language of the flo or Kel, 
rhe Talaing people call theaMelves Menu 
which hns this bearing on their origin that a 
lio or kol tribe are calle^l Moondah and Mon. 

The Kastern portion of the Burmab district 
from the Yoasadoung to the Leasroo river ia 
mountainous and hilly. The hill menlivii^oa 
the eastern frontier are Khyen. Mroo-khyeo, und 
£.00. The Khjf9» differ from the BuxoKse la 
dreae, laotoage and habite: they eeeepy 
both banks of the LemMO river from tlie 
VVah Klieong to the Khee Kheong and the low- 
hills west of the Jegaendong range visible froa 
the plains, to the valhty of iheTarMt Khsong 
and the low hills and plains within theTudn^ 
Ganacharain, Prwanrhiiy and l)ainl)ooiie circles. 
They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 
3,304 soals who pay land revenue and capita- 
tion tax to the amoaut of Hm, 3,888. 

Mr 00 Kliyen — The most northern riUafe 
occupied by the Mroo Khyen, paying revenae, 
is Sikcharoa, situated 14 miles north of the 
jnnetbnof the Saenc Kheong with the Imwae 
river. The Mroo Khyen oecapy the valleys ef 
the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheonor. Mau kbeone 
and that part of the valley of the J^mroo be- 
tween Peng Kheong and 8aein(r Kheong. They 
nunber 4«0t0 aools of whom 87onl|ivailan pay 
an annual revenue of Its. 111. t 
The Aoo occupy the mountainous eona* 
try near the aonroea of the Lemroo river 
and its principal feeder the Peng Kbaenn; 
within the 22n(l parallel of north Intitude, we^ 
ward of the Vomadoung range; they have never 
paid any revenue and it is only after eotcriag 
the hilla for 8 or 10 daya, thnt tbeirsfc vaia|Bi 
of these wild people are met with. 1 he apprexi- 
mate number of lionses is 2,897, and nllowin? 
5 persons for each hguae^ the number of inha- 
bitanta may he eatiinated at aboat 14»48&. 
Thpse living on the Peng Kheong have ulbtt- 
course with the neighbouring Ku-mi of the 
Koladyn circle, from whom ihey differ but little 
in their habits — /. H, Jkmtl, £1^., ta r«l 

The rnces of Rurroah are as under i 
Talain*;, Peguan, or Mon. 
A. JiUUMKSE TRIRE3 WHO SPLik 
BURMICSS. 
Bonnete proper or M man. 
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Mug. 

Kunyan, 

Tooiij^ 

Tavoyer, a iMHwb of M AnktiMM fldony 
of Burmans. 

JKcmr, law, or TotOtJo, or ^uot, is a small 
BaracM triW dmlUng in the ?alley of ibe Yaa 
river, ureal traders and the chtal cairien Mtd 
pedlnrs of northern Burmfth. 

Zebeing or Ydtainj Burman Karen, a very 
dwty people, in Um vaUey of the Setapg above 
XiNHi^no. Thtf tm the tUk wono aad vetve 
silk. 

P^u, the Burmese who occupied Prome, dis- 
tiMk ffon tbe Btiniiese proper. 

Kado, a Bormese tribe now scattered over 
the interior of the Monyeen distrioi and ihat 
of F)-e«nzala, west of tlie Irawaddy. 

Ikmu or D'hoHoe or D'hnnu or Dlitmao, a 
rndo Burmese tribe near M'we-yen. 

B. SHAN OR TAI TRIMES. 

Tbe SAan or Tm, are n part of the Tai 
who encircle Burmab on the east and north 
fr«Mi the gulf of flian to Aaaan and tbe Brab- 
Mtp^tra* The powerial Siamese, on the ex- 
treme South Enst are the youngest, hut the 
most powerful member of the Shan family : 



Karen, is a Burmese word applied to most 
of the mountaineers io Pegu and southern Jiur- 
mah. Bone of tbem are known as tbe wbite^ 
red and black Knren, from the coh urs of their 
clothes ; also Burmese Karen and Talaing 
Karen, as dwelling amongst these nations. 
Ibey are not a prior race io Burmah. I'he 
8ban eatt tliem Yang, pronounced in the differ* 
ent parts of Burmah as Yen, Yein, Yen-ban 
and Yen-seik. The red cl ithed K^rcn cnll 
themselves Ka-Ya and some of the B'ghai clana^ 
KayHiy. Th^ deieribe tbeoiselvea as having 
come from the north, and crossed tlie great sand 
de«ert that separates ('In'iia from Til)et. They 
believe that formerly ihcy iiad books. The 
name Karen embraoes aeveral dfatinet tribeib 
apeaking widely diffi'rent diwlects of one lan- 
guage. But all the Karen family l)clween the 
mouths of the Tenasserim and sources of the 
Sitang arrange themselves into the Sgau tribes, 
ibe Pwo tribflo and the B*gb«i tribea* 

(a.) SOAU TKIBES. 
Speak the Sgaii dinlrct As the seaboard is 
approached the ijgau and the Pwo are -found 
mingled togeUwr fkom Baasein to Mergui 
They are, howevOTf found from Mt^reui in Lnt. 
1 2 N. to I'rome and Toiitif/hoo in Lat. 19 N. 
a few have passed westerly into Arakan, 



and eiceping the.$iaDeaa^ ibe whole Tai race and on ^lie East tb^ have wandered to the 
asn now tributary to anrronndinir nations. Theyi.eaai of Zimm>ty over the watershed ihafc 
trace their origin to an offshoot from the Laos, | separates the Meinam (rem the Snlween. They 



whom tliey forroerly denominated Great Tai, 
while they called themselves Little Tai. They 
ware oripintlly tiibatary to Cambodia, but be- 
came independent A. D« iSoO. 

The Ahom, on the extreme North West, came 
into A senm about the beginning of the 12lh 
eentury, about tbe aaae tiae that tbe flianieae 
went south. 

Before the 13th century, then, the Tai form 



are the most numeious of all the Karen tribes. 
They wear n white tunic, with a few horizontal 
benda of a i«d eolonr near tbe botloon, and 
from this, they are called White Karen. Where 
the population is sparse they cultivate the 
most favorable spot«, hrst, iiefore hewing down 
tbe trees abjuring the departuni of all evil, end 
iben dibbling in the rice seed, .wbieb they do 
not sow broad cast like the Burmese, planting 



ed a compact body on the East and perhaps i also cotton, capsicum, Indian corn, and Job's 
nbrtb of Burniah probably pressed on by tbe tears between the rowa They also tish largely, 
MoghulainGbina.KublaiKhan having fixed bim- for they eat all creaturea, lifarda, aaakes, deer, 



aoK in Asi>ain in the time of the first Ahom chief. 

The exact position of the Great Xai, the Laos 
of geographers, is unknown. 

Lmo or Imm or /mm or JTo, la a wild tribe 
on the monntains between the Irawaddy and 
the Meenan north of the latitude of Ava. There 
ia a email setUemeut in Amherst. . The term 
Jjm or Laws ia applied bjr the Cbineee to all 
the obiel nations on the S. W. frontier of Yunan. 
Omp writer mils the feudatory tribes in Yunan 
bv the term Loio or Lao, called Shvans by (he 
liurrasae. Some wrifeera regard tbe Lao as 
a distinct tnbe of 8ban. 

Pahviirf nTPaloa,% Shto tiibo BOfth and 
.east of Bamo. 

FhwoH or Miooon, a Shan tribe on the 
Irawaddy above Bano. 

Knreu, are divided into the Sgao, Bghai, Two 
nd Sban Kaien and barflniaediatinGt dialecle- 



ild hog, elephant, rhinoceroai wildoz, bufTalo ; 
they gather the wild cardanium, or wash for I in. 
They have no mechanical art, liut some of the 
women weave and enbroider. Tbeir betrathala 
are in infancy and the married couple earlj 
associate, hut there are frequent separations. 
Ail the Sgau and the Pwo burn their dead, but 
a bone ia taken Iron ibe'nahea and in tbe dry- 
season is buried with a festival, with musie 
and dancing. The bone is plHced in a booth 
and around it the articles belonging to the de- 
ceased are hung with a torch at the head and 
another at tbe fool ta represent ibe mora- 
ing and evening stars. 

The Sgau Maunrpglta occupy tlie hills be- 
tween the Youk-ths'wa and Meet-gnan creeks 
their dtaleet la different fran tbe 8ga«. 

The Paku dwell south of the Mopgha tribe of 
ihePwo;eaatof tbeMaU'iie-pghaioihe watenhed 
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Iwtween the ditang and Sdmflo. Tbey mm 

white tunic without stripes. 

The Wewa dwell on the ea«tero side of the 
'vrntanhtd between the Sitftog and 6ahvem. 
TImJ aie in the lowest stage of the civilization, 
4uld wear the east off clotiies of their neighboura. 

(i.) BOHAI TKIBK8. 

Ooeapy all the country from the Sitang 
(o the Salween rivera and ffom the mouth 
•f Thouk-Yf^ khat creek to near the Bri- 
tish boun(iary and the Shan state of Mo- 
bhya. Tliey speak two distinct dialects, the 
B'ghai and th« nd ICaran, both of whieh ato 
mofe uearij related to the dgau than the Pwo, 
(here beinn; no final consonants in either. They 
dwell south of tbeKa. They are moreaavage 
than the other Kaien tribes and little ia known 
of them except that they make forays and kidnap 
their iieii^hbours. Each village has a single rais- 
ed and palisaded and feooed house with a walk 
down the oentM ind a heorth for each family, 
•nd one witli 75 heartha has been seeti. A 
strans^er can only approach with a ^uide. On 
bis arrival a place is pointed out for him to sit, 
and if he move, he is speared as an enemy. A 
Ihdder doring the day time leads to • trap door. 
•They are known as the Bo:hHi, by the Paku 
and S<Tau. They bury their dead in coffins 
like those of the Chinese, made of a single log 
of wood, wHh a holtow plaoe far the oorpsf . 
They are subdivided into the Bghai-ka-ten, 
or B'ghai who wear a tunic with perpendi- 
cular red bdnds on a white ground, an<l 
are named by the Barneea aeeoraing to their 
loealitiee leU bj^arffie ttnd leUt-bya gtuiy, or 
preat and little butterflies. The other division 
wear siiort white trowsers, and are a^ain sub- 
diviiled into the B'ghai-mu-htai, the Eastern 
B'ghai or red Karen, who dwell beyond the 
eastern mountains in the vwHey of the Salween ; 
and the Bt;l\Ri-ko-htn or upper B'ghai, because 
they reside on the rivers above them, but to 
theee, the Bu r meie give the name of Ka-yen, 
Ayiangor wild Karen They rear the silk worm. 
They eat dog's flesh without sail and rice with- 
out vegetablea. They are wretched barbahana. 
-^if«a»»'a Mwrmak, pp. ll<-88. 

Lajf May ? or Black Necks are a email 
B.;hai tribe N. B. of TottBgboo whoM tiM 
Bjihni call Pray. 

AlaHU Mcutau called by the Red Karen, 
'■Pray," dwell between the Sgau and Had Kami. 

Bghtd-mu htay, or Karen-ni. the Red- Karen 
eall themselves Ka-ya. their term for a rosn. 
The Shan call them Yang-laiog which also sig- 
Hiliea Red Karen* The Men wear abort white, 
trpwsera with perpendicular blnck or while 
stripes, or black ground with red or white 
stripes. The women have a red or black 
turlian, with a sqnafS sloth, tied by the two 
oomera over the nglit ahonlder like a Romsn- 
toga. ' They also Juifa a pettisoat. Xht men 



go armed and each has a pony : every Isd lira 
lias his hack tatooed with radiating lines. Tw} 
dwell on a table-land several thousand feet ki^h, 
undulating, with good sod and maaj iprisci. 
Tii^ir oonntry ia the ineit ia leMhai 
Htirmah, and their villagrs amount to ibod 
two hundred with from one hundred to fcw 
hundred houses in each. They sreskilkd n tk 
arte, are vigorooe, hoe their lead, and aw eMb 
with panniers. They take tpirituoui liqtioii 
largely. Many of the populniion are «lares. 
The Kareo-ni are civil, good lempered ib4 
iniaHigentt bai tbsf- ovioae grrnt iMeiHf ii 
their forays. 

Lwiij'lahugt a Karen tribe met by Mr. Tn»y 
dwelling a iuth of the Ka khven, on the cdj^ 
of the TbbMind w«st of lake Nyoaaf TiCb Im 
degreaa aorth of Tuunghoo. The; (bos Kki 
and are doubtless a branch of ths IM-lUiaM* 
Mason, Jiurmak, 641. 

Ying.han, a tribe supposed to hdhsg ttik 
Red B^ren, whose dress and lanKUsge tW 
use, they dwoU aboni 100 miles lerth fl( 
Tonnghoo. 

(e.) Pwo TaiBBs. 
Am eight in miniber nnd apeak IheFsi 

dialect. The IHro nnd the Sgaa as «t jp« 
proach the sea-board, are found miofif^ 
more or less together from Bassdo mi tia 
Sitang to Mergui living ia the aaaw t i h pi i 
but apart from, though more numeroui t>»u 
the Sgau. The Sgau call them Pwo, but tiHr 
own name is Sbo, and the Burmese cstl iMa 
Meet-khyen, or in soma umliBn i ThfauaglMa 
They are muscular and prsfet ths phha il 
the Pwo burn their dead. 

Shoutu/, dwell on the Sboung, a tribataiyof 
the Sitaug, on the noriberu boaudaiy of To8s> 
ghoo, tbev call thsmaslvaa Shonag4tbi^ * 
sona of the head wateia of Shoog^— ifM 
Burm a h, p. 92. 

Kag or JTa, dwell eaat and Doith of ^ 
Bhoung. ealKng t h ea i eel foa Ka, bnt Xiy ky A* 
Bghai, the Red Karen callinjf them Pa-hJ"*? 
and the Burmese Gay- k ho. They are • pn^'- 
cious race. Tbeyrear the ailk-wona snd o*^ 
and wear ailkl Whoa a ehiaf or owasrif d«n 
dies, provisions and one slave is said to b 
buried with hira, to be bis attendant io 'ke 
nfXt world. They dwell on both stdes of ^ 
boundary at Tounghoo. aeperaliag MM 
Bnnaab firoai Iho Ava Iwfitory. Th^ifv' 
dialect of Pwo. 

Taru dwell north and east of the Iwi 
west of the Red Karen. The BursMSs 
them Beltt. bat they style ft emislwii 10»^'^ 
They shavo the head, leaving two sMie ]sfi^ 
The Turn or Khu-hta, are the most sc?- 
thcrn of the tribes of Bnraiah wiu wiioie 
guage any acquaintanss hsa been amd a ^ 
speak a dialect of Pwa^— JfsiM Af**** 
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. Moihs^Kh ocenpy ibe range of hUU be- 
tween riiouk ye-khat and orcdu, 
skirting; tlie U^hai on the west. 

Haiku or Uutktcij occupy the water shed 
between ibe Tbeuk-ye kkat and Poung-loupg. 

Tkoungihii^ or ■outhern loountaincen, are 
scattered throu|(h Cambodia, Burmah proper 
and tbe Sbau ataUa and are aeeii a)l MerKui 

Khi/m or Koyn or Ckin, a oonuderable 
tribe on lUe Yoma mountains that stretch from 
Amkan to tbe Naga hilU and scattered in small 
aeltiements on the nortb of Pegu aa far as 
TonDtthoo. Dr. Mason retcarda then aa Ka- 
rm, Yule thought them Kooki, and Pbayre 
regarded them as Burmese, 'f hey tattoo the 
factfS of their women, to roar iheir beauty. 
Tbey caU Hieiiiielm Sbyon or Sbya— Sho^ 
the Bur— M atjle tben Pwo-iieit^kby«ii« lifer 
Kbyea. 

(<f.) Sham karin. 
Tbe Shts woni for Karen ia Tang, loftened 
into tbe Burroeae Ten, henos letnal Kaieo 

tribes, with Yen as an affix. 

Ven or Yein^ a tribe mixed with tbe Sbao, 
east of Ave, tolerably eivilind. 

TeiMett inbnbit tho Sban atatee «nt of 
Ave. civilised. 

Ying-bau^ xeiide BOfftb of tbe Eed Karen* 

ToM»g-yO'tka, aona of Hbe BonirtaiB nange, 
n barbarous raOO tu the interior, east of Ava. 

Black harm dwell in the Shan ooantry, 
nortb of Moby a and wear a black drese, 
(e.) MnOWLAVBOVt TUBM. 

Kih'KhpeM or Ka-JCoo dvtW east of Bamoo 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the tribe with the 
Siamese terra Singh-pho, which the Bur- 
nt ese pronounce Thing bau, and is a term 
applied by the Sbaa and fioroian to all tbe 
tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. Captain 
T I annuy describes them as perfect savages iu 
appcHraiice, with long faces and straight noses* 
They are nominally tributary to tbe king 
of Are. They bear a stroug resemblance to the 
Knren. Ibcy yield a nominnl triljuto to the 
king of Burmah } but have never beei) subdued. 
Tbey dwell to the eaat of Bnmau and the people 
of all that region Ikre in gveat dread of them on 
ncconnt of their savage ferocity in kidnap]>inK 
«in<1 soiling into slavery tho neighbouring tribes 
with whom they are ooustanlly at war. They 
ai«enid to be eddieted to tbe of ardent 
spirits, 'i'he Karen regard them as a tribe of 
B'gbai, Tbey are of a handsome figure but 
dark and slender. The women wear a long frock 
like the white Kaitn, but of a cUrk red colour. 

Mm-m, Knmi, JTImft, Z«m-i»s, or Kku- 
r,n\ Kami signifying ani^ are n fiurame 
^ibe in Aracan. 

JLya», a amall tribe in AraktO| wboie ItB* 
^u«ge i*. fflfalBd to BVIBMMW 



A'ooa or XAom, a tribe of the head waterl of 
the KoU dan river, beyoad the Ankan boun- 
dary. 

Sak or Thoek, called Cbatu by the Bengali, 
am n aasall tribe, who inhabit tbe cnslem 

branch of the Nauf-river in Arakan. 

Mru, fi tribe in Arakan, occupy the hills be- 
tween Arakan and Chittaitong ; they seem of 
the MUM lineage as tbe Myamna* 

Shmdoo, eail themselves Uenmai and dwell 
in the mountains north of Arakan. 

Stlumg or Salon^ a tribe who occupy tho 
islands of tbe Mergui Archipelago, to the south 
of Tavoy. They are fishera, for tbe aea-akig. 
They reside in iheir boats, which are goods 
are decently clad and intelligent : and are in* 
cliued to settle in villages and cultivate. They 
dig up tho slog at tbe low water of spring 
tides during the N- E. monsoon. 

Ptiloiig, a tribe lying around Baqo on tho 
Ka-Kbyeu river. 

row.— A tribe wbo inhabit tbe aMrta of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan^ and 
who speak a paeuliar diaJeot o£ fiuimeei.— 
Latham. 

The Karen dialeets of the lower Irawadi and 
Toaaaaerim, ere more eloeely aaainibitcd witk* 

the Yuma iHUgua^es than with the Burmao. 
Kareu has been more assimilated to tlie Burman 
phonobgy, but it has remarkable affinities witb 
tbe Mon Anam, or lion Lan allianee. Oloe- 
sarially it is mainly Tibeto-Ultra Indian off 
the enriier form or that which characterises 
the Yuma and Kaga Mauipuri languages. 
Mr. Logan (J, /. A. Fehrwttry and March 
1853) observea that no information bad then- 
beeu obtained respect in^ the lanjfuajjes of the 
Karen-ni or Ked Karens, the Ka Kui, the 
Kus, the Ka <iu tbe P'hwon, the Pa-long, 
tbe Ka*ICbycn, the Lawa and the Kbu- 
nang of tbe Irawadi and tbe Salwin bailno. 
Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They are 
found iu small communities scattered over 
twelve d^reea of latitod* and ten of longitude^ 
from tbe table land of Tibet, to tbe benke of 
ihe Menam, and from the province of Yunau 
ia China to the bay of Bengal. Their whole 
number bee been estimated nt five millions. 
Dr. MacGown includes amongst them, the 
Ka-KI>yien, Khyien, Kemmi Karen-ni or Red 
Karen, the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who pos- 
sess characteristics so much in common as to 
Juatify tbem in being regarded as diviaiom 
or fragmenta of one nation. They possess n 
Caucasian class of features with long faces and 
straight noses. They are remarkable as free 
from idobtiy. A few have beoome buddhistic 
and atheists arc met witb. Tbey have no prirat- 
hood. They have nevertheless a religion of 
extraordinary purity. They arc addicted to a 
considerable extent to Nat worship, demonola* 
tiy or piWUMlolitry.. To propiliilf tfcm irl!> 
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ilU !■ tiM tifen, bills, plaim mil tnes, iktj m- | forbiiU . Mohtry, Tkcy m murkably pre 
critice buffaloes, swine and fowU. A portion I poFed for evangelization. Thigf buiy tMr doi 

of ihem worship their Hnceslora and make 



oiieriiigs to their manes. Tljey commuuly burn 
thdr dead. TIim» ander the Burmeee iway 
are !«•• ftfomblj circu instanced then tbo fibm* 
€«e. They are sjuilty of (Iruiik^nness and are 
fiithy. Bui they are truthful, continent, hoapi- 
table^ kind and reltgioua. Their tnulitkme of 
tbo makft creation and sin, are those of the Old 



but a bone is taken to represent the person, ud 
iit a conveuieut season it is carried to ww 
streein aud the aaeenbty sing a dir](e amsdiL 
A bangle ia anapended from a atriox and 
omens are drawn. The Karens pnint thftwo 
posta of their doorwajra, the one red tbe oikt 
white. Kaiaaa walk loood the dead to anb • 
aniootb path tike the Bhotani in procesMon roond 



Testament and they anticipate ^rrat temporal i tbe shrines of Buddha and like Jews vbo vsik 

seven timt;s round the coffina of their frieod& 
The Jewish priests in offering obUtioas 
xasi, 9, walked ronnd the aHv sa«cB tim 

The Asjam hill tribes like Karens coosidcr 
the tonch of the dead pollution, as in Numben 
xix, 13, whosoever touchelh tbe oead bodj 



prosperity under a new comin;; king. Their 
traditions point to an f sraelitith or^(^u and they 
am by aone supposed to be »n Israelite band, 

though they do not practice circumcision. The 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Tbah Byu 
who was baptised at Tavoy in 18l28, — but be- 

fom kia death In 1841, there were 1.300 natife ; of a nan aad purilieth not hiawflir, Mblk tte 

diaciples. The missionaries amonttst them bare i tabeniaele of tbe Lord, because tht water of >e. 
been Mr. Boardman, Miss Mncombe and paration was not sprinkled upon hiio l>e shall be 
Measts. Mason, Wade, Beunet, and Abbot, and unclean." Karens are smaller than the Bumaai 
in 1 8S I tbe eonvefis were eatinated at fO,0(ro. | but aie aaid to differ in separate kwditiM.Tky 
flaveral of tbeir dialects bate been reduced to are said to be handsomer hs aiacr, thaatk 
writing:, some in Roman, some in Burman Mon, accordinj; to the Europe an stondtrJ. 
character, and the scriptures translated. — Jour. The white Miaou-t^te, who occupy tbe tail 
Aroh. Jnna 1851. — Dr. Moore, {on the Lost country of central China, present aiai>y faarti 
2HA«i,) mentions that they call tbemselfea also i of reseinUiiiieB to the Kuvns. They are bme, 
P'lai (Pali ?) On the river Sahven, they main- independent, and at certain intervnls saatfee 
tain M deijree of independence but in all other an ox without blemish to the ^reat Father. It 

Erts of Burmah are in a depressed ooudiiioii. is amongst the Miaou tse that the old Tata* 
irena are biyb in domeitle condition. Their | ment ia said to bate ^slated froa tbia imtr 
women neon an equHlity. They regard pol^- | murial, which they say 
gamy as a sin. Their morality ia superior. 
But they are intemperate in honor of visitors and 

■IliMtivab. Thehr bospitHlity to strangers of I tbe Salwin and in Amhent n<o?inaB,'sdl« 
every class is extremely generous. They have j in their dialeet mora doaely connected witljt^ 
cooking, and sleeping apartments. - - 



totb«alisal» 

yen 2,000 years ago. 

The Tounyihu dwell between the SitaaKaotf 



reception, 

They raise large produce from the soil. Theirper 
sonal appearance and dreas are Jewish. They 
wear the beard, whieb tbe Burmese pluek from 

the roots. The men and women wear a tunic, 
that of the men eml)roidered in the loom, that 
of the wouieu by the needle. Their clothing is 
wholly disaimtlar from that of the Bnrmeie. A 
Ibnrth of their words are Burmese the rest like 
Sinj^pbo and Fli. Their words terminate in a 
vowel. This connects them with the Pali, and 
ahM witb the Bhotani and Abom, whoM lan- 
guage is likewise so distinguished. Their word 
for the deity is Yuwnh. Jhvo ia the word in 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. But 
the Lamaa of Bhotan also use Ow-ah>n-'ohu. 
They propitiate evil spirits. There are two sett, 
one sacrificing hogs and fowls to evil spirits, 
but the other called Purai, will not sacrifice to 
evil spirits and regard hogs with detestation. 
They aay that fevoMriy tbev saorifieed oien. 

Karens employ wizards to curse their enemies. 
They have a knowledge of the creation, of the 
introduction of sin and death, and of eating the 
fnli of the tiee of dantb aiailar to the Jewisb. 
Tbey look for a fltviour. Their jmciI eoda 



Yuma lan^^uaj^es than with the Burnun. 1^ 
l oung thu has a large glossarial agrees^t 
with Karen, but it has special affiaNim eit^tl* 
Kumi and other Tnmi dialeeta and particul/rly 
with the Khy-en^. The Tounu'thu art IjI^o- 
ized Chinese and are said to resemble the Aaa* 
mese, but as their dress resembles ibatrfi* 
Anameae thia may create dt e ept iin « tlif 
cupy a portion of province Amhent, tad tn 
the only peoplethere who understand the plo"^- 
This has a metal blade. Tb«$y are esioeari 
good oyltivatora. 

Kala, in Burmah, ia a terra Bppli«<l to • 
native of India but, more extensively, to 
western foreigner, such as an Arab or a 
pean. Major Phayre soppoeea it to bamkiw 
dented from a name given to the abori^" 
races of India, which is still traceabtoi* * 
scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli, &e , kc* 
Kling^ is the Malay term for a I 
India evidently derived from tbe aan 
dom of Kalinga thoagh Ncwbold _ 
Kliug a corruption from Teling or 
The ChuUah aud KUng comprehend tksr~ 
aad aetllen» helk noiairiwme mA I 
from tbe Coronndd conaU Otit 
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iMie been giveo to them by iht Ifiiltyt from 
the MriiMt timea of the ancient commercial 
iotercoiirae suhaiatioK between this part of A<;ia 
and India. — Newdold'i JSrituh SdllemettUf 
Vol /, p. 8. 

Shuay DagoH pnf^oda of Rangoon, is in 
height 321 feet, above the phitform nnd 487 
feet above the ground level. The height of 
the great Shwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet 
nbovs thi plulfemi. TIm former aaered pile 
of the Burmese, tlie Shuay Daijon, lies about two 
mile* iionh of Rangoon, and is l)uill on p;roui>H 
that rises gradually from the river side to a 
Iwglit of irventy or eighty feet. TIm iMgorfe 
it a stupendous mats of solid masonry : and 
siamia on two terrRces which face the four 
cardinal points. The upper one is 9C0 feei 
long end 685 fctt broed : tbe faoe of the bnild- 
ine is octagoMil with a cirenmferenoe of 1,855 
feet. The area on which it stamlu is 800 (eet 
aqaare. Its surface is one dazzling blaze of guld 
and forme * magnificent obj ct, as it rears its 
lolly height from cluatere of beautiful mengo, 
cx)coAniit RtiH other eHsterntnee.<»Felf,^. 983. 
Winter's Bannah, p. 8. 

Bamau, is a frontier town of the Burman, 
kingdom, neer whieh, in the Burmese tradi'r 
tieiM» their ancestors formerly dwelt. 

Pa^au, a Burmese town where Captain Yule 
found all the details of tbe architecture of Hindu 
«mgiB; and it is Itnowik that Anomtha, or 
Anontha Sauroen, when Iw established budhism 
in Pagan, built all the pagodns and temples in 
Pagau after the exact models of those then 
«lt8tiBf iiiThatung or Satung, of the same site, 
nd in the same order. Such is the tetiiraony 
of Talaine tradition, and he beliefes of Taiaing 
liistory.— Vtclr p 9. 

^tein.— The people of this country, consist 
of the Siamese Proper, the Khamti, the Laos 
and tbe Shan, who form the I'liay or Siamese 
ffroiip. The Siamese are physically superior 
to the natives o( the Indian Archipelago, if we 
ezoept those of Bali ; indeed the BatinesenDd 
Siamese bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. The natives of Siam often attain a 
height about the middle size, and are generally 
well made. The hoe of th«ir skin is a shado 
riarlcer than that of the Cliinese, but they have 
fairer complexions than the Malays and Javan- 
ese. The dress of both men and women 
consiets of a piece of cloth wrapped round the 
waist, one end being brought between the legs 
and fastened behimi, which gives this portion 
of their attire the appearance of a pair o( trow- 
aers. In addition to the above mentioned dra- 
pery, the women wear a pieee of elolk wrapped 
round the body, under tfie arms, but tbe men 
oontent themselves with the nether garttient 
before described, not even those belonging to 
tke higher dawBib ottmberiog the upper part of 
the hoAj wiUi • livgle paiiielo of •elothiog 



except upon state occasions. Both men and 
women have tbe hair shared from their bbads, 
with the exception of a small round patch 
which is left between the crown and the fore- 
head. This being brushed up, is made to ttalid; 
on end, which givea tliem a sosrad appearanee.' 
The Tnlapoin or priests are enormously dispro- 
portioued to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
Banlcok alone thfir numbers exceed thirty 
Ibooaand. The Siamese Proper occupy the 
lower part of the Mennm. Indeed the valley 
of the Menam throughout its whole course- 
is exclusively T'hay, and the T'hay attain 
tbair highest eivtjiiation, en tbe aUnvial 
delta of their river. The old capital Ayulhia, 
founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 
fur Bankok lower down the river. No 
dialect of iberka; is intelligible to a Bnrmcae. 
The alphabets alio differ, but on the whole the 
essentials of their civilization is the same, tke 
chief difference being in lUe language. The 
Laos alphabet slightly dilTers from that of the 
Siamese IVoper, but practic<i11y speaking, the 
language is spoken with remarkable uniformity 
over the whole T'hay area, and the Siamese 
Proper, the Laos, tbe Shan dialects and the 
Kbamti are one. Many foreigners, Chinese 
and Cochin-C liirif se, reside in Siam, also Portu- 
guese, French, British and Dutch. P«li is the 
sacred literature of the Siamese, and is called 
Pali, Bali, and Pass Makata (Bhaaha Magadha) 
the language of Magada. Gambling in every 
form, as wiih the Chinese and Malay, is com- 
mon, in cock tighting, fish fighting, cricket 
fighting and lotteries. The Menam rises and 
falls like the Nile, the Indus, the OMgca, the 
Brihraaputra and the^Irawadi. 

The KhanUi, are a Siamese population be- 
longing to the same stock as tbe Siamese, their 
Innguage contairjing ncM4^ all the Siamese 
words, ami their creed and alphabet being 
Siamese. 

Tiie Laoi are a people of the Siamese or T'hay 
group, the most ciriliaed of whom occupy tbe 
valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those of 
the west are called Tbaung-Khao or white 
bellies, because they do not tattoo ihemsclves 
like the Thaung Dari or blsek bellies. The 
Phi^phnd snd the Phi-lok are their wood de-. 
mons. Tbe Thevada are their tutelary deities. 
The Laos dwell in Zimmay, alio spelt Chang- 
mai and Xieng-roai, on the Menam between 
19^ and SS^N. L. due north of Siam proper 
and due west of the Burmese frontier, with 
Laphun and Lakhoo, two small territories at- 
tached : there are 20 waterfalls on the Menam 
between Zimmay and Baakok. The Laos are 
buddhist ; their language is the same as that 
of the Siamese. Salt is the chief article of 
barter. The Laos alphabet more resembles 
tkat.of Kambogift than that of Siam ^ they use 
rice and diattl and «io a Hqnor from it. 
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In 9i$m, tlie poor am bnried or cifoted to 

bcMll of prey ; if above the lowrti data the 
dooiwad alter the bowels have been extracted, is 
laidio a wooden coffin externally Ucquecrd and 
gilt and tliii ii ptae^ for tono day* on a high 
tAbl6> In Um ncantim, tbe priesta light up 
tapere, burn perfumes under the coffin, and 
chant funeral h>inn8 at night. A prrceasion 
of relfttivea and frienda dresaed in wbita and 
•orereU with white teila follow the aorpaa. 
Baaide it, are borne 6<;ures of various animals 
or singularly shaped monsters carved out of 
bamboo and the accompanying talapuint ex- 
alte '* WO muai all die, we era ell mortal.** 
The mourners attest their sorrow by their teara 
and often hire women for the express purpose. 
The body is tb^n taken from the coffin and 
placed naked ou the pile whiah ia set tbe to 
•nd the renoaiua are eoorehed* The body is 
then replaced in the coffin and deposited 
under pne of the pyramida erected about the 
temple.. Ornvea are Beld sacred among the 
Siamese and their violation is considered as a 
heinous offence. They refuse the honor of 
burning to peisons killed by accident, by liitht- 
uing, to the stilUbore, to those who die in 



the Corhin Chineae and the weslmi fuHy tabn 
potaession of by the Siamese and the latter, 

with the co-operation of the Kambojars 
under their rule, ha4re retaken Fen-uon-peo, 
on the g«eat river called Mi Koof. 
From this place north to the soerees of 
the river, it is believed, the Cocbio- 
Chinese have no possessions on the vest side 
of the river. It is known that the river has 
nnmerana ontlele to the sea, whether theae aie 
all in possession of the Cochin -Chinese is 
doubtful, but il may be staled that the Me 
Kong is the western boundary of Cocbio-Cbiioi 
and oonaequently the taatern boondary of Siam. 
The only put of the continent of Asia, the Malay 
peninsula excepted, in which the Malays have 
settled and to which their lanfruage has ex« 
tended, H KaiAodia, correctly Kanboja, 
which appeara to be a Malayan word. Jn 
that country, ibey seem to have eatablished a 
little independent principality called Champa, 
well known botb in Hdtaf and Jivnaaaa 
story. Both the Valaya of tbe penbmla 
and the Javanese appear to have cerried on a 
commercial intercourse with Champa, and (he 
same commerce still goes on between Champa 



obild-birth, or from amaU*pox, and to ani- | and tbe Britiah aettlemcnt of Singapoie. The 



^es. Tbe remains of auch are either thrown 
into the water or exposed to the beasts of prey. 
— IMham^ Uacnptive J£ikn» Earl * Archim 
pelcufOf p. 161. 

Km^Jbogia is a small kingdom lying between 
8iam and Corhin. China, contatnintr about 
&00,000 people of whom 4-5tbs are the 
native Kho. It containa the four provinces, 
Potiut, Kampong Suak. Knmpong and Kam- 
pot Son. Kanibodia or Cambodia was anciently 
called Kamphucha, \iC modern name is 
Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kbifcdom fioro 8| to 20<* of N. Let., bnt 
for three centuries its influence has been on 
the decline^ Cochin Cliina on the one side, 
and Sinm <^n tbe other having approprinttd 
Inrge portioni nod only four provineea, two 
laodYiid and two mariitma^ now remaiu to it. 
Its commerce is in rice, ivory, silk tmd carda- 
moms. The whole of the coast from Kamas, 
in Kambodift, quite up to what ia ealled by 
the Simieae Lepn Samme-aan, the Cape Liant 
of Europeans, is an uninterrupted Archipelago 
of beautiful islands, Sovereignty over the king- 
dom of Cambodia, is claimed by Siam and 
Coebin China, and the Cambodian prinoe, 
unable to resist either of the sovereigns pays 
tribute to both. Tlie chain of mountains, 
which divide Siam from Camhodia is little 
known, bat wb^re it baa bem aeen pr tialted 
the elevationa are found to be of a moderate 
height, and arc clofhod wiih vegetation. 
Tbe Kambojana are uo longer a distinct 
nnA independent naUon, tbe eaaterp part 
of their t^oty baTiog been anbjngal^ by 

m 



Cambodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Me-kong down 
to the frontiers of Cochin China. Up to the 
kiatttdea 1S» to 18« N. tribata ia anidlobe 
regularly paid especially by tbn Iki^ pfovuMca 
Bataleang. Tbe river of Kamboja is one of the 
largest in Asia. It it said to have ita ongio 
in a lake within the Cbbiree p iwf im el 
Yn>nan, and to be navigable for boata eien 
hoforc it enters the kingdom of Lao, betwwn 
the twenty-second and twenty-third degrees dL 
north latitude. It falls into tbe sea by thrfe 
montha, brtwatn tbe ninth and eieitiitb d^ 
grees. These three embourhures are koovn 
to Fiiropean navigators by the names of tbe 
western or Basak river, tbe eastern or oentnl 
branefa; md tbe nortbsni or Inpo n eat 
The first of tbeae is the largest, and the 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet water oa the 
bar at ita mouib at bigb-water of apdog tidak 
Beakles the Annam, the inhabilanta of lha 
present dominions of Cochin China eonsi*! 
of several other races. The prindfel d 
these are the Kambujans, wboee name ia 
their own language, is Khmer or KaonVy 
but who are cplled by the Siamese, Kammea ; 
by the Cochin Chinese, Komen; by tba 
Chintse,Tang-po cba,and by the Malaya|Lai»li^ 
ja : whieb laat ia. no Uoubt» |bo word wliBi 
has been borrowed by Eurrtpeanp, and uMt 
frequently written Cambodia. The aadrst 
territory of the li^mbojans appears (o bve 
embn^ aa tbe eountry lying iBi«>^ 
9f the rijrer of Saigiiii attwidiig oa Ike M 
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ftiMD M for uorfch aa tUe twelfill Uej^ree of iati- 
Itt^ft md In ihe inteftor, at laaH to Uii fifleMitti. 
The Kambojans speak a Uogoage diBtiact 

from tbose of all their neighbours ; bui in 
physical form, mauiiers, laws, reli^^ioo, and 
state of civilization, they bear a eloter rasem- 
blanoe to the Si«ine«e ihau to auy other 
p^epie. A few of k» people have enbreoed 
ohrietianity. 

Dr. Masou (p. 134) draws the eoudusion 
tiMt vIhIo jliam eiid Cenlhidie reeeived 
their religion and ^terature, from Ceylon 
the whole western coast of Further India was 
civilized by people direct from Hindustan, 
probably froo the Mcieat kiagdoiB of KeUnga. 

In Cambodia, it is a-ateJ by a writer in the 
Journal of tlie luHian Archipelago (No. XI 
Nov. 1862, p. 606) that Buddha is there 
styled SliaonaeadSa. He il Ml ivgafded by 
tba Kambojient the fifrt OMM, IbB Creator 
of all things, but there prevails am'^ujfst them 
a peotheism, in which all nature is deified, 
bol above all they place Buddha, and worship 
hi* iImI^. The n Trayphm and the 3a 
tra P&pithQ Q are mentioned as two of their 
reliirious books. — Bowrijig's Siam, f. p. 683, 
VoL II. p. 464. Craw/urd'i Emb. p. 459. 

Ok€»g, M a hai iribe on the aide of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the ace, between 
L. 11** and 12° N. They preserve more of the 
AiMtmlo-Xamuliaa character ihau any of the 
■ajgUiosring Iribea. Their hair instead of 
being iliif or harsh aa in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prevalent nUra Indian and Malaya 
Polynesian rare, is comparatively soft, the fea 
turee are much more prominent aud tbe beard 
ia fnller. 

JTAo, is a population of ai)out 400,00') people 
oocupyioiC tbe Delta of the Mtklion^, in Kam- 
bojia, between Siam and Cocbiu-CUioa. The 
waniaing l^MOO of the population being 
Chinese^ Cochin-Chioeae, SiaBiaM, Malayt, 
Fortaguese and mixed races. 

Cochin-Okina a the name given in Europe 
to a kingdom occupied by a people knoimaa the 
Aaaoi. The derivation of tkia European name 
is obscure, Kachao is tbe name given by the 
Aoani people to tbe capital of Tonquin i and 
CochiaH/bina t> kaomi to the Malay navigators 
ae Kutchi.bul they give the same name to(^bin 
oo the Malabar coast. Cochin-China b.is probably 
been so called from the alliterMtion or reduplica- 
tion so common with 688tern8,aided by the prox- 
imo of Chuia^uid may be derived from Kaehao, 
the capital ofTonquin &nd(Mitna,80 that Cochin- 
China may mean the Kuchi near China. It 
haa been supposed by D'Aoville that the Sin> 
boa of ftoianiy, the gaagiapher, ia C!oehiu- 
China and that the AureO'Chersooesus of 
Ptolemy is the Malay peninsula. According 
to Latham the natives on the borders of British 
Iiidia» in tba N. the N. £.« £. and East, 
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form an ethaologiciil group, which contains the 
Tibetaaii tlie NeptI tribM, aeferil popuiatioDt 
of the Sub-Uimalayan ranxe, the Burmese* 
the Siamese, the natives of Pegu, the Cambo- 
gians, the Cochin-Ghinese, and the Chinese, in 
popalatioBa whieh cover perhaps one-ifkh of 
Asi. They have a general similarity, they ava 
some.whut fair, in complexion, with what are 
calletl Mongolian features- There are, in their 
religious sects, mahomedans and sbamannts, but 
the httddhitt, CWaolan, and Loo phUosopfaka 
are uwd as religions, and almost all believe in 
the transmigration of souls towards a final ab- 
aorption. One of these is tbe Anamese, or 
Aaamitie iiroop of peoples iahabitiiip Oocldn« 
China aud Tonkin, and they are a section of the 
division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Chinese form of Aoam ia Ngauaam. Tbe 
language is moDOByUahla. The ToaUneae call 
the Godiin*(*hinefle Knaag and Keknang, 
names probably the same as Khyen and 
Kakhyen The Cochin-Chines^, on the other 
hand, call the Tonkinese K.epak. The Cocbio- 
Cliineta, have a Itttla mane beard, and ata 
fnirer than their neighbours immediately to the 
west and south of them The Anam racp, 
comprehending under this name both the 
GbeUn-€hiaeia and Toaf|nia«M, for then b 
very little difference between them, are fair» 
but are a short, squat, and ill-favoured people 
with long arms and abort legs. They are 
probably lower in stalofe tlian any people of 
Central Asia. Their liabi are strong and well 
formed, and they are active and hardy. Ia 
point of features, they bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the Malay than to any Other people • 
their eonntenanoeaaiUbii an air of dheerfolneia 
and good homour. Tbe women well formed 
and graceful are, and to a remarkable decree, 
fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, 
arHM and Ibet, are wdt formed, and tlia 
carriage even of the lower orders ia graoeftil. 
The dress of both sexes is becoming. — Tt is 
the old costume of China, before the Chinese 
were compelled, to adopt that of tha Tartar 
conquerors. Both sexes dress neariy nlikOi 
For the lower part of the body, the covering 
consists of a pair of loose trowsers, secared at 
the waist by a sash. The main portion of 
dress consists of two or more loose frocks, 
reaching bMf wny down the thio;h. This, for 
such matters, as among other Elastem people, 
ia uniform and constant, overlaps to the right- 
side, and is seeured by five buttona and aa 
BMny loops. Its sleeves are loose, and with 
persons not compelled to labour, they dangle 
i a foot, or even a foot aud a half, beyond the 
ealfemitica of tlie f agen ; but the labouring 
cl8ss<>s, from necessity, wear them short. With 
the women, the inner frock reaches below the 
knee, and tiie outer down to the ankles. When 
a Cochiu-Uhineec u k fuU dit as, when h« 
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makes viiits t>r is engaged in the perfonuance 
of rtligiooa rites, he always wears over the 
froeka sow nantiooed a loose silk gown reach- 
ing to the ankles. The hair of the he.ui ii 
worn long and put up in a knot at the back of 
the head, as waa practised by tl:e Chinete be- 
fore the present fiMhion was imposed upon 
them by the Tartan. Both sexes wear 
turbans, which are put on with much neatness 
and the ■ form of this article of dresa, which 
ia alwtyi determinate^ . diatiogutshes the civil 
fipom the military onlar of public officers. 
The poorer people, except when dressed sel- 
dom wear these turbsns. When abroad, both 
sexes wear varnished straw hats, little less 
then two feet in diameter, tied under the chin. 
These, which are sometimes in the form of an 
inverted basin, hiuI at others resembling a 
sugar-loaf, aiior<i, however grotesque iu appear- 
ance* good protection againat enn end rain. 
The materials of dress consist of silk or cotton, 
the first being of more frequent use than in Huy 
other country. The inner frock is cotton of 
domeatic nwnnbetttre, alwaya in Orawfurd'a 
time unbleached, for, then, there waa not a rag 
of white linen in the kingdom. The outer 
frocks and gown with the belter ranks, are al- 
ways of silk, or flowered gaoce ; and the latter 
ie commonly of Chinese manufacture. The 
trowsers, with the snme class, are either plain 
silki or crape domestic fabric. The turban ia 
crape, always black or blue, but most frequently 
the former, end thia ia also a home fabric. 
The lower orders are generally clad in cotton ; 
but, even among them, silk is not unfrequently 
to be seen. Their cottou dress is very generally 
dyed of a dark brown colonr, as if trimmed. 
Wa colour is given to it by a tuherone root. 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do 
not appear to be very general. The women 
wear oemiskmally armlets and braoeleta of gold. 
Where gems are worn, those of most frequent 
use are pearls and amber, brought from Yu-nan. 
The women wear ear-riogs and secure the hair 
by a bodkin with an ornamented gold bcMtl. 
Man of all ranke, end women above the labour- 
ivi'^ clrtss, always carry about them a pair of 
. silken bags, or purses, striiiij;; together^ and 
usually carried in the hand, or thrown over the 
ehonldera. Tbeae ere intended to onrry beteiv 
tobacco, and money. Womei/of the labouring 
olass are forbidden to use tbeYn ; and men of 
the same order, when they meet a person of 
condition, mnat, as a mark of respeot, take them 
olf their ahoulders and conceal them. These 
pnraesare generally of blue satin, and with the 
better classes often richly embruideied. The 
shoes that are worn by the Cochin Ohiceae are 
alippers without heels. Th^ are addicted, to 
an extraordinary degree, to the use of tobacco, 
which they chew and smoke. They are a 
mild and docile people. The lower orders 



are remarkable for their liveliness. Tbej in 
always to be seen talking and laugbioK. Iks 
higher ciaasee efeet the grave end soImb 

meanour of the Chinese. In thdf hiUiiti lad 
persons, the Cochin Chinese are an nnclenDiy, 
dirtv people, they perform irequeot abiutiou, 
but, Dowitheteuding this, their hair, their doa^ 
their heads, including the long naili wivk 
they are so fond of wewrinp, «re ab'olat^Iv in* 
pure. Ibeir linen, not bleached at hrsi, leeai 
never to be washed afterwarda. At hoM^ tk^ 
wear their foul cotton ahirta ; and wkea tkc; I 
uo abroad, without changing then, tbej dip 
over them their fine silk robes. This neglect 
personal cleanliness they perhaps carry to a 
greater length than any of the aatioas of lbs | 
further East. Their diet is indiscriminatt. 
They eat vermin, and the fleah of the crocodile : 
batched egga with them are a deiiewy ; vc^ I 
thoir favourite aenee ia a kind of soy, ia pui^ 
at least, composed of the juiees of putrid U, 
and which, both from taste and odoor, voaU 
be iniolerablo to any other people. Liko tbe < 
Siamese, they are nationally very vaia,iBdcm' 
aider themselves the first people in the vorid, 
l)eing hardly disposed to yield the p»lra ern | 
to the Chinese, the only strangers whom iky ' 
are dtaposed to consider respeoublc. Tkej eoa* 
sider the EZambojans, barbwriena, and sesfcdy 
think the Sinmese much better. Put thfir r.«- 
tionality, excessive as it as, is much less odes* 
sive than that of the hiauese ; for with strugm 
they ere ioeiable, good-humoiued, eed shlii^ 
Young wmen are not restrained to cbadjlf, 
but are allowed freely to associate with okb. Bit 
adultery in the married woman is posiibed 
with death. A Coehin-Chioeee marrim nlta ks 
heo the means, and smong the poorer cIishs 
the age of the female is from 15 to 30. Tk 
wife is purchased, polygamy is habitosL Abor 
tion ia often bed reconrae to. In ObeUe Oim 
divorce is completed by breaking a copper coia 
or a pair of chopsticks before witnesses. Cocliiii 
Chinese are ever gay and always laikiog, opta 
and familiar, and entrust women with the md 
concerns of the family and ere qnile «• *- 
tt«e men. The Chinese always grave and iff«^ 
to be thinking, close and reserved, never 
roit any atl'nir of importance to a womaa. Tbi 
Cbineae Code forbhle n women to laHt mk* 
by way of reply or to laugh beyond a smile, w 
to sins; unless desired. In ("ocliin Cbiai ^ 
the laboura of tillage devolve ou the peM*<^ 
women, and in towce the women ia a^diu^ 
to their domeeiio dntiee, anpenitcn^ : 
the details of commerce and even btip ^ 
manuracturea. The religion is buddbi^ 
bnt Shemen anpentttiona nho fwefaiL Ita* 
are aborigine in Cochin China called Ifsfi^ 
arc the people which inhabit the chain ofej** 
tnins which separate it from Cambodii. »*y 
were driven, to these strooghoLds whm Ail^ 
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sent possessors invaded the country They are 
a strange race of people, very black, and resem 
Ue in iMr kaHntm the Cdfree. A tribe oM 
Mti,*' vlUdi nay bt the Mine people, ia elao 
raeotioned in an Essay on the Indo-Chinese 
countries in Moor'a Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago/* and wlieh hae been attributed 
to Mr. Crawfurd, the bistorian of the Indian 
Arcbipela^to. The most numrrous inhabitants 
ol this province are the proper Kamboj^ns. 
The A nam race are the roasters. The original 
wbabitaiite of that portion of it lying to 
the eastward of the great river, and bor- 
dering upon Lao, nre a tribe called Mni. 
Tbe Anamese or Aaamitic group of people 
who inbabit Goebin Ohina and Tonkin, 
are a section of the diftdon to which the 
Chineso belong. The Government of Cochin 
China is a pure despotism, the power of the 
king being abtolata and withnat restriction, 
'fbere are two classes of mHndarins, the civil 
tnd militnry but for the ndminist ration of the 
afTairs of the Government there nre six Hepart- 
mrnta or ministers who are termrd Luc-bo, 
wboee oeenpaney of power does not eiteod be- 
yond three or four years. The laws and mcHles 
of punishment of the (Jochin Chinese are nearly 
tbe tame as those of China. Their language 
tanned tbo Jtumit^' ie nonotyllabie and 
evidently derived from that of China. Their 
written language indeed is merely borrowed in 
wboleor in part from tbe Chinese, though the 
two languages have beoome so different that 
persona of the two natione cannot communieate 
either in reading or writing. Chineoe however 
is the learned language of Cochin China with 
tbe pronunciation of the Cochin Chinese. The 
Anamite laoguage Drom ite oMmoiylbibic eba- 
racter, presents but a small vsriety in the sonnd 
of the words, and a great number of significa- 
tions, all indicated by the tone, are given to 
worde epetted alike. The icligion of the iMm* 
ed men te not well known, tiiongh they honour 
Confucius : that of the common people is tlie 
religion of Fo which thev call Phat, bat the 
people feadllf embraee C^rietfanfty and there 
were ai leaat 440,000 Christians, when T)r. 
Le Pevre wrote in 1846— A^o. 8 Jour. Ind. 
jirrh. — Latham, Dnc. Ethn. Crawfurd' n Diet, 
pp. 381/0 488. JSarl*8 Archip. Tibefu-Burman 
race*, Gmurat Oitertatiotu, 

Mr. Lojjan remarks tlmt perpefn il agzrcs 



Bodo have occupied the country of the Mikir, 
and the Arung Angami and Kuki have intruded 
on both. Tbe aame tribea aleo, aeparated into 
clans and villages, are permanently at war^witk 
each other, Kuki flres from Kuki, Sing-pho from 
Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. lathe Irawadiand 
Mekong baaini, there are remnanta of tribea 
strongly disiinKuisbed from the predominant 
races anrl t'^ndiiip, with the evidence of lan- 
guHne, to show that tbe ethnic history of Ultra- 
India is very ancient and has undergone repeat- 
ed revolntions. One of Che most remarkable ie 
the K&'Kyen. They are described as being in 
their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
ditferent from tbe surrounding races of Shan, 
Bumeae and Chinese. Tbe PalOng seeme to 
resemble the Anamese, in come respects. A race 
of the same name (PHUong), but to which the 
Siamese apply the generic name of Ka or Kba, 
inhibit the mountaina of Lane, bordering on 
Kambojia. They are a coarse and debated 
variety of ihe Anum and the Kambojan type. 

On Ihe same side of the Mekong basin, but 
towards the »ea, between 11° and 12^ 
N. L. a hill tribe, called Oheng, preaerre more 
of the ancient Australo-Tamulian character 
than the surrounding tribes. In the Chong, 
the hair, insead of being stiff or harsh as in 
the Mongolian, Tibetan and preralent Ultra^IiH 
dian aod MalMya-polyncaian raee, la oonpa- 
rativdy soft, the features nre moeh DOIO prO* 
minent and the beard is lulier. 

The Hoi or Ka-moi, who, on the opposite 
aide of the Mekong, occupy tbe broad 
expantion of the .\nam chain towards Kam- 
bojn, and appear to extend northwards along 
these mountains, marching with tbe Lau on 
the westward, are anid to be btark savages, 
with negro features. The Kambnjans style 
them Kha meu. 1hey arc the Kho-men of 
Leyden and the Kha-ff.en of Gutzlaff. 

The Mnong or Mnang who inhabit the 
same mountains further north or on ihe weat 
of the Tonkinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, 
and stretch into China, are evideutly an ez« 
tension of the aborginal or ttneiv3!ied Ira 
of Tunan- The name is the Lan term for 
town cr viliaae which ia scattered over so 
lar)(e a ponion of the Chinese maps of Yun- 
nan, indicating the present limits of Lau in 
that prnvfnoe. 

The-Mon-Anam or East Himalaic tribes, oc- 



aions, and frequent conquests, extirpations of r»ipy the territory bounded on ihe north, by 



villages and migrations, mark the mo<lern 
Malory of aeariy all tbe Tibeto-Burman tribea 
and of the different clane of the same tribe. In 
recent ages, the Lao huve settled in the lands 
of the Sing-pho, the Bodo, the Burman, the 
Tejnn, the Kambojan and the MalHy and bnve 
originated communities having no connection 
with cnoh other. Tlie Singpho at n l«fc period 
forced their way from Burmah into Assam. The 



the left side of the valley rf the BrMhmaputra 
ae far at the head of AMan, and a line drawn 
thence eastwards aloiig the range in wbioii the 

rrM\vn(]i lins its sources, and across the con- 
verging meridional chains, beyond to tbe 
most eastern, (he Mangli, which separatee 
tbe Kiang flrom the M-Kong. 

The fir?t migrations from the northern side 
of tbe Himalaja ia now reprcHnted by tbe 
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^iiftU), Kambojan, Mon and Lao tribes, who 
appenr to have beea at^* Jatisr period itradu- 
tAiy pressed by the 'llbeto-Buraan tribea, U> 
th« CMiwani mmI aoathward. 

The Anfctt, Xamtxi^a, SiameM, Hon, Bar- 

mnn und the other Ultra-Indian lansiUHges are 
all charnotcri^^e l by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam aud Siamese abound in complex 
fuw«l •oundaaifd the Bnmuui -inaiiy in eum- 
plex cirtisonantal soumls which arc harsh in 
Siiigpho, less so ia lUkhotilg, aoii maeh safl- 
ened in Bur man. 

The Anamese group, amonKst whom are the 
Moy, are found in Coohin^Uhtne mil Toi.kin. 
They are a section of the division to which the 
Chinese belong. Iwo thousand years n;;o, or 
two cHjnturies before Chriai, the Chinese found 
the Anamese. iu poawnioii of the hm of 
fUog ILoi. *rh» tn aiu» form of the 

hMdLend person, expre-^sion and temperament, 
have a closer resemblance to some Indonesian 
tribes. The Javaii group hM • hjg«r «d- 
ni&tttie of Hia An«n type tbtn the Sttmniian 
pr Boweon. Anam heads are common m 
eastern Java and especi«lly among the Bawians 
and Jladuras. the Malayan* and wejtem 
Javaua have frequently a mora Siamese form. 
The Anameie want the lar^e straight faces, 
flat occiput. Imnessofthe hairy scalp, com 



In the biisin of the Irawadi, the Shan are in' 
termixed wilii the Tibeto-Burmaa tnbe8amo^»i 
whom they have infruded, h«i in Urge portioBi 
of it, they are the principal population nud ia 
the N. E. corner of the empire, the Khamii 
mny be considered as iudependent. it is pro* 
bable that the 6iameM, with the tiihn el ihi 
upper SC«-nain and of the Mekong, •le dinct' 
ly coii'iected witli those of Yiin-nan inl ire 
aot otlshoots form the oolouy of Uuan^-KAuim. 
I'he iJiamese have advanoe4 mote than half wtf 
dowa the Maliy peninsula and but for tke 
check f^iven to them towards the close of 
ceo»urv, by the eatablishinent of Penao|[, us 
British settlement, Uioir s«vay wouUl now ham 
embraoad Pttah, nad probably haveeiUodedto 
the confinea of Xlalacca. The northern claas «'■ 
most everywhere retain their independence, al- 
though owning tt uomuial aUegiauce ami ia tooK 
instanees paying tribute to Bnnnab, to CUaa, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun nan 
propitintinj? both the Golden Foot sod iba 
son of Heaven, by an acknuwiedgtneMt af 
fealty, and aonw iradiag n triennial Mag 
to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are nuraeroui 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to tke 
Burmese. These belong to the 8«»«»* 
T'hay group who are oompoaod of the SUmesc 
the Khamti, the Lho and the Sh*n 



flat occipul. Dwnessui.iic .mi.j -v-.r. proper, tUe 1S.\ , 

paralively snuU and arm mouth, hard stannjr ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^y, ^ dhkot of ineir own, uoucoi 
eye and grave expresaion of the 8iameae : Anam ^^^^^ ^^^^ Burmeae. 

1— aliA« iMlmwIa ^ ^^^^^ ^ themselves Thi ol 

Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Sijta 
and bordrring districts of Burmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, cuatoms and Ungua^ies, \k 
Shan and Kann are hut offshoou of the asae 
stock. The La«*. the Shan and the people 
calif d Ahom were orijcinally the same tad oot 
held Assam and Bhotau uuder iheii domioiott. 
The Shan or Shao raoe, awarm in oottalfcsi 
tribea over the countries stretching fnm 
the valleya between China and Tibet on tbe 
North, to the Gulf of Siam in the South, asd 
if uuited would focni the moat fenaiilaUe 
•tale in Eastern Aaia. They oceapy all 
the territories between the IraWHdi and the 
mounteins of Anam. At Bhamo, to the aorui, 
east, and south east of wlueh ihtf m 
nnmerons the language of the Shan corrts- 
ponds with thai of the Siamese. Their h^biU, 
mode of living, cuUivation of tbe grouad, wr- 
respond with those of the Khy-eag aad U» 
ran. Paopln of the Thay group have a superior 
physical dnvelopmMift. and lOMable thi 
Balinese. 



ia Gochin-China : Laoa and Ahom belong to 
Annm. 

Xam.— Aboat aix hundred years ago. or the 
I4ih oenturv of the Christian era, the Lau 
were a powerful and conquering people in the 
upper portion of thn bnain of the Irawadi. 

thrir Capital was at Mo gan..K (MuaM!^. 
gaung or Mung Knong) and whence »n A. D 
122 1 they aaat an expediiiow which subjugat- 
ed Amm and eOtobliahed Ahom rnl«. Therr 
netive eountry was a portion of H.f basins of 
the Mekong and the Meuam, iucluiimg luu- 
n«». A )ouw the same time, they took posses- 
won of a higher portion of Ike uppwr basin of 
11,^^ Ulili, when their chief seat was at Kharati, 
vhenoe the name by which this branch is still 
known. At present, the Lau, under the names 
of Shan and Khamti. are found in Upper 
Aitnmt and aoallered over a large portion of 
Uua northern half of ll>e basin of the Irawadi, 
nearlv to the confluence of ihe Khyen-dwen 
with the principal atream. Spowdio vUlagea 
an own fonnd tn Arakan i on the eastern side 
they are scattered along the Sa-lueu as far as 
18*. The whole of the Menam beam la m 
their hands, witli the exception of n amall 
peii of the right aide Mat ita head ; and they 
also occupy a large portion of the basin of 
the Me-kong. The eastern tribea ve known 
aa Lo-Lo^ Lau and Thai, 



The Lau, on the borden of China, difix 
om the ChmeMof Tnnnnn. nad ilii 



little from — 

stock, was probably the aame. Where tbff 
are in contact with the older races, they ^ 
considerably altered. In the valley of * 
Menam, their height is aibont i| inAm «» 
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thm Ibe average Chlnest, but m tlie avtnge 
•tatare of the Fienth is the tame (5 feet S 

inch(;») the Siamese naj sliU be eoeeidefcd M 
of Uw middle site. 

The Lm or 8hii not tpeek • laoguiige 
which was prioMrily eaii HimalMie, like Mon, 
KAmbojrtn, Anam »n«l Pa-long. Like tliem, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahn)aputra*Oaiigetic province, and received 
some DnvidiaB nets Subaequenlly it tharrd 
in the great eastern movement of the Fliraalaic 
dialects from the basin of the (ianges iiiio 
that bf the Irawadi, where it was intimately 
•oniweled with mm of the intrMifA weet 
Uimalaie or Tibeto-Bi.rroan dialects. It whs 
then pressed further into the eiist, into the 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong>i^ing, 
and baeemt the language of Tin-aaa. Daring 
tba Han dynasty, Chinese ealQuie* began to 
oeoapy the valleys of Yun-nan, and from that 
time. Leu was exposed to the influence of 
Ohineeeand began to reeeive the laolified 
fem ii poeeeaied when the presMire of that 
great mw on the older tribes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they reentered the 
baaia>af the Irawady, they had acqaifad fran 
their partially Chinee civilization, a supe- 
riority over the Tibeto Burman tribes of 
florthem Ultra ludist which made the Lau 
alaM pf»daniMnt along the cantral belt of 
Ultra -India fnm tho Himalaya to the noalh 
of the Menam. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese nnd 



oonnlry of the Ba-Kbaang-tha or Arraean 
tribe, of whom the Burmans are a branch. 

Some are found residing on the banka of the 
mouutain streams and are distinguished by 
tha nemo of Khyovng tha. Th«r language, 
prorea that they do not belong to the Tama 
group, but they are intruders from the north ; 
and their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi 
as the tribe in poseeeaion of the sea board, 
when they entered Aiakao* 

The Mrunt; in the upper basin of the Maya 
and towards the hill frontier of Chiitagong* 
are a colony imported from the Bodo country 
by the kinga of Arnkan, at tha peviod «he» 
their conquaeto oilaadad far vp aaatam 
Bengal. 

The Mug are a hiffhly Bengaljsed class of 
Bskhoing. They eau thaneelvaa Hyama-gyi 
or great Myama. 

On the souih of Assam, is the prominent 
Burmese race, who profess buddbisoB, and 
aouth of them tha Bvitiah prorinae of IVf s 
containing Burmese, Mon also called TaUeng^ 
Klie Karen, K«ren-ni or Red Karen, the Khy- 
an, whose women tattoo their faces ; the Yet 
Being on the Yoma rang^, and the Shau who 
form eaparata eommnnitiea. 

The alphabets of the Thay or Siamese, of 
the Burmese and of Uw Mon of P^u are «f 
Indian origin. 

Tha Burman, tha prodoninaat people of 
the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower 
part of the basiu above Pegu, the southern 
parts of the upper basin and the valley of the 



«Mr ehief diviaioa are tha Leo, Shy an (or I river beyond, aa br aa Ba-no. Thtfaraaleo 



Ahom) and Khamti. Their general complex 
ion is light brown, their hair black nnd abund- 
ant, nose not tl<<ttened. The names of the 
original conquerors, their alphabet and Ian- 
fmagar vara Ahom ; Ahom or Bhom was 
the designation of the races mixed with the 
royalty of Arracan, and opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Baitnaea hktory. 

The Siamese may be considered as a remark- 
able modification of the Burmah Chinese head, 
with a peculiar tendency to elouffation and 
varlieality. Thay have bdga etraight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowucss of tha hairy scelp, com- 
})aratively small and firm montl), hard staring; 
fye and a grave expression. SianuBe appi-ars 
by far the most widely spoken language of Ul- 
tra India. It vaa at onetime the lingua franca 
of KiHah, Rlmost ss mnoh as the Mwlny, and 
even that wanderintc negro trib**, the Simang, 
apoke it in some plnces. It was also current 
im Amm and Yuaaaa at tha oppoeita extremi- 
tiee of Ullm-Indie. Caraboilia. tha Xiaos of the 
Lti eoontry, Luang, Pbm Baag and Nan are 
tributary to Siam. 

^JvAni.— Tba Ma bcMd and fim bwer por- 
iiooa of tba ? allaf e optniag into ft, form tba 



found io tha delta, but their proRreas there 
has been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form (he greater migority. 
Their aative name Na-ran-ma, M*raB-ma, 
wbenoa thair eaftaaad modora M'yaaHaa* M'ya- 
n^i. is the origin of the Europeau corruption 
of Burmnn. The principal seat of the Burman 
power appears to have been for the longest 
perioda in tho eame part af tha baein wheia il 
now ie. In the era of their greatest stability 
and prosperity, their capital w«s at Pagan 
(probably the place of that name above Ava) 
from the seeond to tba middle of tba fonrtaentb 
eeatnry. Previoaato thie» on their first ad* 
vanee from Aracan, they appear to have con- 
quered the northern part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Mon— for their capital waf for 895 , 
years at PraoM. It wee not till tho middle of 
the sixteenth century thsl thf-y sticceeded in 
annexing Pegu. But in the middle of the 
eighteenth, the Mou threw off the yoJ(e aud in 
tlwir turn anbjugated all Bnnpa for a abort 
period. 

The Burmnns difTer from the Anamese in 
being stouter and darker, and in the head be- 
ing Daya-Polynfsiaa or TtoMuan oval, and npi- 
obtQiely oToid. Th« hand f iiiaa grantly and. 
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{he eofir^er fornix show a tendency to the Binun 
contraction of the forehead, rendering the lale> 
nl •spaniion of th« forehead, vefy marked. 
The normal, or iiOii*lDdianifted Burman head, 
appears in mnny respfCta, to resemblf lUo. coarse 
Sumatran, Javmn, Bomeon and Pulynesinn. 
Tbit tofteiied Tttraaian type it deeidarily tilled 
to the oblong aqaare and ovmI Chinese lypeaod 
not to the ovoid and orbionlar type of the Ttbe 



The long aud narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the 8a-laen as fir 
north ■§ SS*, ia oeenpied by eognate trMna 
called Ka-ren-ai (Ri d Karen) who are said ta 
speak a very ancient dialect o( the Yuma familj. 
This braticii has a parallel range on the arestern 
aide of the Imwadi, tnd in their Undiliom they 
aasert that they preceded the Bannana as the 
dominant people of the basin and ihey seem 



tanyaocne of the Himalayan, Gangetio, the Anam from very ancient tiroea to hare occupied the 



Md the Geiebeaian tribes. Tae Bnrmana on 

the west more ofUtn resemble th«i handaonie 
Asianesian tribes found in B meo, some part? 
of East Indonesia, and Polynesia. Burmana 
and Malaya are somewhat atouier then the 
Siemeae, the average height being probably 
about 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in buHdhist countries women are more 
nearly the companions and not the alarea of the 
nent and the Tibeto-Bnrmane and the eog- 



irhole of the valley aoothvaRl from the laicy 
of the Baaak on the wert to th« botdoe ti 

Yunnan 

No trace of the Mon ia left along the Yu> 
ma range, — tribea of the Karen family beiag 
the exflluaive holders of its inner valleys. Seoe 
of the very imperffctly described tribes on U«a 
easttrn side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka ren-ni, viz. : the Z«-baiug Ka«Khyen, he 
may belong to the older immigration. Bat 



nate Indoneiian tribes, permit great license to ' the Mon is the only remnant within the ta- 



both sexrs, prior to marriage, when chaatity ia 
not required. 

The Koot celled by the Bttrmane, Ta4ain, 
and Peguana or Pegnera by Ein-opeana, the race 
occupying Pegu, are an East HiraaUir people, 
who long auooeasfully . contested with the liur- 
mena the away over the beain of the Irawadi. 
They were annexed to Burma, in the middle of 
the 1 6th century, but a^ain threw off the yoke 
in the beginnins: of the eizhteenth century, and 
subjugated all Burma. Their range embracee 
the delta of the Bt-luen, where Moutama or 
Martaban was their rhief port. They long 
preceded thefiiamese in the Tenasaerim [)rovin- 
ces, and the languages of the Si-maiig and 
nnna of the Malay Peninenia, retain deep traoea 
of their ancient influence to the south. A 
colony Is also found in the basin of the Menam, 
Before the ^^eat southern movement of the LaU| 
the Hon appear to have oomipied that baaip 
also, and to have mnrrhed and intermixed with 
the closely allie<l Kambojaul of the lower Me 
kong. Mr. O'Riley thinka ihat the t Mon 
are only diatinguiihable fnm the Burmane by 
their leaa Mongolian and more Bakboing as- 
pect. They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, wtiich has al- 
ways been very powerful at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. They aeem to hare been at 
one time the chief tradera eeatward of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The' Karen also preceded the Burraaas in 
the delta of the Trawadi, and are the joint oo> 

cupanla with the Mon They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle baain of 
the Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenaaaerim. 
In Martaban there ia also a remnattt of an 
allied tribe, the Toang-thu, Both the Karen and 
the Touog-thtt, belong to the Yuma branch of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. ^ 



cientKa-ren province, and its earlier preservation 
ia donbtleaa owing to the same causes, iu arts, 
ciriKaation and wealth, which haeo amMtdit 
to hold its own againat the TIbaio-BanMa 

horde of the Irawadi. 

The Nicohar Iskmdert appear to have-beea 
an early colony of the Mon race In it a pare or 
more weat Ohineae and lesa Indian oondiiioa. 

They HTc flitter faced and more oblique f>efl 
thau ll>c Kakhuing and Mon, in this resem- 
bling the more sequestered hill tril>ea of the Bar> 
nmn race. In aome ^ialands, tley hare beia 
much mixed with MhImv coloni-'ts. Nirohar 
phouohtgy ia ai'ied to that of the Siloaj} aai 
!3imang. 

The Fa-Ion^, P»oo or Za-baing, nro paiiUh 

subject to, and located to the east of the Mo 
Meit (Munif Myit, Moung-m*ri) beyond the 
Kn-ren-ni, and alonft the Chinese frontier, as 
far aa the latitude of Ba-mo ( M Mng-mo). They 
are otvili8''d and remarkably indnstrious, beicg 
irood parpfnler*, 'lyers and blacksmiths. Their 
dAa or swords are exoliisiveiy need in and 
around Bamo. The Chinese who oarry oo tht 
trade between Tnn^n and Boramli, bjf B&m, 
deacribe Ih*? mute, as passing acro««! a range of 
hills inhabited by Ka-ICIiyeng and Pnlong, aad 
then entering a Shan country the Ko-pp devag 
of the Burmana. The Pa-tong inhnbit the mft> 
ley south-east of Ba-mo, b' jpnd the first moun- 
tain range. They approximate to the Shans of 
whom they are probably an offshoot, they wesr 
the aame dieia and are bnddhiat, b«t ti^ ham 
affinities with the Kha-Khy-eng. 

Tiie Ka-du are acattered over the cooalry 
between Kyuu-dung and Mouog-Kbung, a assa 
of nearly two deanea. They are aaid laiii 
race of people of diffanBtoffigiB tnm thalr 
mans. 

The Ph-won arc found to the north of BlO* 
and deacribe themselrea emigranta bm b 

» • 
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eoantry to the N, E. called lffo*tomif , alto 
Moo-lony. TJMir bngiwg^ is tnid to be dis- 
tinct. 

The K.a>Khyen to the east of Koiin«;-toun<; 
•nd B«*iiio, are deierthed as |Mifeoi aavnges in 
appeafance. They haw loiij; fncus and atnoglit 

noses, with a very disagree pxpression 
about tlie eyes, which is rendered still more 
so hy their lanky black hair beio^ l)rou<:ht over 
Um forehead to as entirely to cover it and then 
cut straight across in a line arith the eyebrows 
They are found to the north of Himo, as far 
apparently as the bhu-inai-kha, and amont^st 
the Sing-pho hilla between the Mottn]r*Khiing 
and the valtry of Htl>Koilir. They have preda- 
tory habits. Tiipy are probably prior to the 
bhan, Burinan nrnl Sing-pho. 

/• ike Afthipdngo (here reem to MnCrawfurd 
tobefmir rncc^ of man, the Malays proper ; tin* 
S4>inan}; or dwarf Noi;ro of the Midny p- tiin- 
Bula ; tlie Neifrito oi Aeta of the Philippines ; 
the lancer negro race or Papua of Near Guinea and 
a race whom Orawfurd styles the Neicro Malny, 
inlcrmcHiate between the Papuan and Malay. 
The Malty nrc sviperior tr> n\\ the oth'-rs in in- 
tellect and civilization, iltey occupy the whole 
of the Malay peninaula, half of Sumatra, all 
the sea rnast of Borneo. Their nutnber* arc 



the Archipelaffo and he givea to Mr. Barl (pp, 
12,13 and 86) the credit of having been the 

first to indicate the division of the Arrliipelago 
into an Australian and an Asiiatic region. 

He mentions that all the wide ezpeoae of sea 
which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
each other, and froin Malacca and Siam, rarely 
rxceeds forty fathoms in depth, and the seas 
north to the Philippine islands and Bali, eaat of 
Java, ate not a hundred fathoms deep } and he 
is of opinion that these islands have been sepa- 
rated from the continent and from each other 
by subsidence of the intervening tracts of land. 
In the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the eie« 
phant and tapir, and the rliinoceros of Sumatra 
nn i the allied snecics of Java, the wild calile of 
Horneo and the kind long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to Java all inhabit some part or other of 
southern Asia. Of the birda and insects, every 
fam'ly, and almost every fjenus of these jjronps 
found in any of the islands, occur also on the 
Asiatio continent and in a great number of 
eases ihe species are exactly identical. The 
resemblance in the nattir.nl prodnntions of Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo with tliose of tin; adjacent 
parts of the continent, lead to the conclusion 
that at a very recent geological epoch the con- 
tinent of Asia citended far beyond its pre'ent 



estimated at 1,500,00') in Borneo ; 1,250,()UJ limits in a south easterly direction inciudinj^ 



in the Malay peninsula; and 1,OUU,UOJ in 
Samatra, He desciibes the Malay as short, 

yqnat, with round fiir* , wide moutli, lar^p. hi^ h 
check bones ; short small noses, blaik, suihH, 
deep seated eyes. Their hair is lank, black and 
harsh, and the men have little or no beard. 

The Semang are a small Negro race. 

The N«'«;rito are short, but well niml", active, 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, fentnrcs 
more regular and skin less dark than the African 
necro* 

Tne Papua of New Quinea are true Negroes 
and have made some advances in civilization. 

The Negro Malay are fairer than the Ne){ro, 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between 
Malay and Papua. 

Mr. Wallace, howprer, believes thnt tlie 
Archipelago is divisible into an Asiatic and 
an Australian portion, that the flora and 
favna diflfer and that all the peoples of the 
various islands can be grouped either with 
the Malay or the Papuan, two radically 
distinct races a ho ddler in every physical, 
mental and moral character, and he stales 
his belief that ii!H!(r these two forms, as 
types, the whole of the iieoplrs of tlie Maliiv 
A rchipelago and Polynesia can be classed, lie 
eonatders that a Kne can be drawn whieh shall 
?o divide the islands as to indicate the one 
half which truly belnnp: to Asia, while tlie 
other no less certainly is allivd to Australia, 
nnd he designates these respectively the Indo- 
linlayiB and the AoBiro*Jilalayan divisions of 



the islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 
probably reaching as far as the prrsent 1 00 
fathom line of soundings. The Philippine i<-landa 
n«^ec in some respect with Asia ami the other 
inlands but |}rcsent some anomalies wli ch fccm 
to in<ticaie that they were separated at an 
earlier period and have since been subject to 
many revolutions in their physical geography. 

Bui all the islands from Celebes and Linibok, 
eastward, exhiliit almost as close a resenabiance 
to Anslralia and New Oninea as the western is- 
lands do to Asia. Australia in its natural pro- 
duclions difTers from Asia more: thnn any of 
tlie four ancient quarters of the world dilfer 
from eadh other and all its striking pecoltaritiea 
are found also in those islands which foim the 
An-itroMihiyan division of the Archipelnjjo 
an I the conlr.ist between the Asiatic or ludo* 
Malayan forms nnd those of the Austro'Malayan 
are abruptly exhibited in passing from the island 
of Hola to that of Limbok, though the strait is 
only 15 miles wide, and in Iravellintr from Java 
or Uorneo to Celebes or tlie Molluccas the 
difference is still more strikinir, leaving the only 
inference that the whole of the islands eastwarda 
beyond J^va and Hon. en do essentially form a 
part of a former Australian or Pacific continent 
althouKh it may never hnve actually been joined 
to it, and it may have been broken up before the 
western islands were srpnratcd from Asia, nnd 
probably before the f xtreaie south eastern part 
of Asia WA!^ raised above the waters of the ocean. 
The Aru, Mysol| Waigiou nnd Jobi islands an 
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nil united to New Guinea by a tbtllow ica, 
aitd agns in Iheur speoiM of mimmalia an<i 

birds. 

Oil drawing a line to separate the Malay and 
Fnpnan raoea,it almoal eoincidea « ith that which 

divides the Eoological regions, but somewhat 
eastward of it, as the mmiiime entci prize and 
higher civilization of the Jl.ilavs have enabled 
them to overrun from the wetfc a portiou of 
the adjacent region on the east, and to spread 
intich of tli^fir lanwna^c, their domf-Rlic uniroals 
and their customs far over the Pncilic into is- 
lands whenj they have batalightly or not at all 
nodif ed the phjaieal or moral eharactariatica 
of the people. 

Mr. Wallace believes that the Malay and the 
Papuan have no traceable affinity to each 
other; that the Aaiatie races include the Mabiys 
and all have a contincntBl oriuHn ; while the 
people of the Cclcb«'8 and Tucific mees in the 
islands on its east, are derived from lands 
which now exiat or ha?e leeenlly eniated in 
the PucifieOeean. 

He, however, allots the eastern Archipelago 
amongst i|iree races, whose islands may be thus 
ihown : 



Indo MalaywJ 



Siiiuaua 

Lingeu 

Ikvno.-x 

fiilitou 

Java 

Alailuia 

Bali 

Baweean 

Borneo 

Sulu Aiehipe- 

lago 
P»l«wan 
Philippines 

Sunar 
Mindanao 



Austro-Malayan 


PtilynesiiQ or Pa- 


•region 8. 


cilic regions. 


The I'apuau 


t . . .1, 





Kiimhawa 
Celebea 
Moeua 
Bonton 
Sula-mangola 
Sula-lmai 
part of Boiirnii 
purt oi 'Ivruaie Tiinur 
Rotle 



SumbaorHaodana 

Adenara 

Solor 
Loiubata 
Ruiar 
Ombny 

Wetter 



S«-rnnt{y 

Timor 
TimurUut 
La rat 
Ti;nom1)cr 
part of Uotiroii 
part of Tf male 
Ko^Ialanda 
CeiauL 

banda 

Anibnyiia 

Hatcbmu 
Oby 

Uilolo 
Morty 

Am 

Voi'kat 

New auin«a 
I'npiu 

Australia 

Mafor 

•lubi 

Mysol 

iial Watty 

Book 

Biak 



Hr. Wallaae however, wrilin^; oa the Ardii* 

pelavQ however nmkes also a geographical, ?.oolo» 
gical and ethnolo^^ical nrranijement and divides 
It into five groups of isl<tuds, us follow : — 



The Indo- 
Malay is- 
lands. 

Malay Pen 

inauln 
Singapore 
Borueo 
Java 
Smnatra 



The Timor 
Oroop of 
laUodi. 

Timor 
li'loies 
Suinbafra 
Loinbok 
and smaller 



or 



Celebes 



&lo] 



Papnia 



Oelebca Moluccas 

Bjnka Bouroii n«« 
Sula is-Ceram ^" 

lands Batchian i l»B<b 



Boution 



GUolo or Mysol 



Jilolu 
Morty 
Tetnate 

Ti.lnro 
Makiau 
Kaoa 
AintX)yiia 

MaUbello 



Ke li- 
laods 
Aiuu 



T/ui Aialayan jamily approximates closrly la 
the ruder or more purely Mqugolian type of 
Ultra-India, and the identity in penon and 
chiirnclcr is Brcompanied by a close agreement 
in liiibita, custou)?, insiituiiotis and arts, so as 
to place beyond doubt that the lauk haired 
popubtiona of the lalands have been icenvcd 
from the Gangetic and t'ltra-lndian raoea. 
The influx of (his population cl' sed the Ion: 
era of Ptipuan predomiiiHnce and gave rise to 
the new or modified . forms of language nUck 
now prevail. It is generally supposed that 
whfii they entcrtfd on their career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from the Menanglabau 
district in Sumatra* The rude maritiM 
tribes who frequent the eoaata and tdiadi 
cf the MnlayHn peninsnla, and amon|t«t 
whom several distinct tribi s are distinguishabU 
by their physical characters, speak a iangu^e 
mainly Malay but with difESareneea in praam- 
ciation. In all the sea porta and courts of iLe 
Archipelago the Malays are a tall hntidsonje 
class whose iiue eyea and well shaped tValairs 
betray the presenoe of Arab or Indtaa blood* 
The Malay ,of Pinang and province Welleil^* 
is described as short ; five fei t two or ihrc<' 
inches being considered the average hei)citt ti 
a man, and that of a woman is a few iadKS 
shorter. Their bones are large and duaisily 
put together, but strongly knit ; arms nnii 
usually short comp:ire<l wiih the Itn;:th of tfi< 
body, and the wliolu frame robust and c^paltle 
of mueii labour. The head ia round and rloaps* 
ted at the summit, broad at the back, aa' 
set on a s'oiit thick neck, Kvcs long 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark ka^l 
in eoh>r and seldom dear about the atiie 
Note long, wide at the uostrila and not rrry 

flat, Porehead broad and tecedin^; 
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bones veiy prominent and jaws wide nnO. 
square ; tctlb regular, Inrge and while, unless 
discolored by lime and ganbier. The fecial 
an^le seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that 
of the European is seldom less and sonnclimes 
-ia nearly ninety or perpendicular, hair black 
and eoarae. It it plentiful oa the head, but 
other paits of the body are amooih. The 
inustnclus niorie ure retained on the fnre, other 
hairs being removed by pincers, — mouih large 
with thin lips ; ee>s large and ill-shaped. The 
bod V in ilfshy and BBoaettlar, legs reaiarkably 
so, thighs so lar^e as to he unwieldy. Habit 
of body lean, Malays Sfldom become obese. 
The womea are pretty when young, but soon 
•how aifrna of old age : they beooBM wrinkled 
and hnpgard after bearing m fow cUldieii and 
iu old at<e are hideous. 

JUalays are fruuk, courteous and honest, 
brave, generoua and aensitive to a faalt, grave 
•t times aud anon overflowing with nirth in 
youth ;^in advunoed life sedate. 

Ttiey are proud, and, if ilUtreated, revenge- 
ful ; but under genenma tveatmeot are gentle, 
kind, hutnane, grateful, docile and foithful. 
Capable of the wnrrr!c<^f. Httachments, nnd yet 
iiopelled to madness iuul the commission of 
the roost revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
ui.kindnese. They are dutifnl ehiMren and 
kind pnrenfs. They treat their aged kinsmen 
wiili the prr-atest kindness and even feel it a 
duty to relieve the wants of an indigent re- 
lation. Old men and women are alwaya re- 
•fiarded with respect. l*he Uahiya are fre- 
quently quite Hurraans in appearance, but the 
normal and least mixed Malays are more 
Binuaand alto mora CKameaetnan the west- 
ern Burmana. The Malaya of lohor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti- 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a eimilar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, and 
.need to propitiate the apirit of the oamphor 
iiee.^— Jfr. Logan. Mr. Cratvfard. 

Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
I^'icobar islNnds. and the Minkopi of the Auda- 
nmn group have aome pecadiaritlea which in- 
dicate a differenee from otheie of the Negro 
tribes. The Semang, a pngan tribe of the 
Jdalay peninsula, are said to be of Negro 
origin, as also, the Aheta, Ita or Negrito race of 
the Philippines. The Ncgros or Dugloe Island 
from Lat. U-i to Lat. 9* 60 N. There are the 
Papuans or Alfoeren or Alfonr or Arafura, the 
Inland inhabitsnta of New Guinea, Ceram and 
all the lai^ iaianda in tha aouth-eartem part 
of the Indian Archipelago, also the Mindnnno 
Papuans and the Negritos of Mindoro. The 
Arruans of the Arru Islands have African 
featnrei and bear a airong leaemblanee to the 
vativea of Port Kaington. 

The 3fiffco;>i occupying the Andaman Islands 
•uU axe iktt liast civiiizeU race perhaps iii the 



world ; being nearer to a state of nature Ihaii 
any people w« read of. Their colour is of the 
darkest h»ie, their eiature in general email, and 
tlieir aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-form- 
ed and slender, their bellies prominent ; nnd 
like the Africans, they have woolly heads, thick 
lips, and flat meea. They go quite naked, the 
women wearing only at times a kind of tassel, 
or fringe round the niidclU-, wliicii is intended 
merely as ornament, as they do not betray any 
siifns of bashfuhma when seen withoat ir. 
The men are conning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently express th'ir aversion to strang- 
ers in a luud and threatening tone of voice, 
exhibiting various signs of defiance, and ex- 
preeaing their contempt by the moat indeoent 
gestures. At other times they appear quiet 
and docile, with the most iusidious intent. 
Lbey are skilful in shooting lish, manage 
their eanoea well, and are fond of ainging and 
dancing. They take little pains to culiiv.ite 
the soil and are ignorant of the art of work- 
ing in m.ital8. They make their canoes by 
hollowing out the trunks of trees by meana of 
fire. The Andamaner has the appearance of the 
small sized negro race about 5-2 inches high 
and would seem to be the descendants of the 
same wave from the West that has left its 
featursa in the South of the Peni&sulas of 
India and Malacca, the Seraaug and the 
Negrito of New Guinea. The Andaraans 
have a climate milder thitn that of the Tenas- 
aerim and Pegu eoasta and more leaembling 
that of Coiombo or of the low landa of Pcnang. 
The negroes uf the Andamans are in the 
very lowest and most ab/ect slate of human 
society, without filed dwellings, undad, and 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful 
arts of life. In disposition they are shy, un- 
social, and mischievous. They seem to have 
been isolated for the past two or three hundred 
years, and when the British last settled on their 
islands ill 1858, they were found in the lowest 
condition to which human beings can fall, 
i hey are not cannibals as was long supposed, 
—but live on pork, fish, grains, roots» eocoanut 
and other fruits, and broil the flesh of their 
animals before eating it. They may be called 
hunters and fishermen, huuiing game iu their 
own wilda and jungles, using the bow and 
arrow, with which they are expert, and employ- 
ing the l)Mrk of a tree for fishing lines. They 
have uo clpthing, but go entirely naked and 
seem uucoii'scious of that feeling of shame 
which guides the other races in the world to 
cover their persons. They construct huts, 
but of tlic rudest character. Thty are in- 
tensely averse to the intrusion of strangers. 
They era email in stature, seldom rising 
in height over five feet. The head is smaller 
than that of the ordinnry Asiatir, and depres- 
sious exist iu the temporul re^^igu. The teeth 
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nre nearly white, but often so ii regular as to 
germ in double town* Thry are muscular, niui 
are deficient in the touudness end fullness 
which ffive surh svmmetrv of form to other rncfs. 
In youth, to beautify their persona, their bodies 
are scaritied all over with broken glass, which 
P(ivee the skin ii bead-like appearance, the linet 
running longitudiniilly down the arms and bust. 
Wlien pleased with nny tliiiit; to wliiclt 
their nttentioa is drawn, they ^M nily bile with 
their teeth the lower edj^e of tin; palm of the 
riu'ht hand and then sinnrlly strike the left 
siiotildcr. They also coiilrnct the lips <ms in 
kissing; and make a biasing noise like that of 
grooms in i^eaning bortea. When tbey speak 
to one another their prouaneiation it ao indis- 
tiiict ns to resemble a chatter, but they nre 
shnrp in catching words nnd sounds. They 
are said to be passionately fond of music, 
though they have no ausieal inatranent. In 
dancing, tbey hop on one foot, beatini; it down 
amarlly in regular time, keeping both Jiands 
raised above the head. Tiiey chan^ce feet, 
keeping cadence with the aong, work the head, 
bow the bo<ly and thus spring and jump till the 
(lance is closed. The Andaman bmguage is 
aaid to be disyilahic. 

TheSmanghn^BUa. In tlie northern portion 
of the Malayan peninsubi, within the terri- 
tories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, I'erak. 
Pahang and Tringanu, is a negro race 
known to the Malava under the names of 
Simang and Bila. The eomplexioB of theea it 
black, or sooty, the hair woolly, the features 
approhching to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Simang male, said to be 
of the mean height of this people, waa found to 
be only 4 feet 9 inches high. Some of the 
Sinmnir, or I'ila, have fixed liabilntions, nnd 
practise a rude agriculture, but the nii«jority 
lead an emtio life, sathering the rode products 
of the forest to exchange with the .M for 
the nece»paries of life, or subsisting by (he 
chase. The Simaiig and Bila appear to hAve 
aeveral tongues, and that of the Siuiaug though 
eontaining Malay and Javaneao worda is con- 
sidered by Mr. Crawfurd to be an original 
tongue. The Simang like the Philippine 
negroes are of diminuiive stature. The average 
bcilght of the Simang being under fire feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some of 
the black tribes possess all ttie traits of the 
Ciuioea negro, but the Simang and Mincopi of 
the Andaman appear, like the greater number 
of the Asiancsian negro tril)e», to have been 
partially modified by mixture with other races . 
This is certainly the case with the Simang, 
aoroe of whom are Australo-Tamulian in appear- 
ance^ while others differ little save in their 
fmzfed or spiral hair and dnik complexion, 
from some of the adjacent Binua. The average 
height o£ the adulift uf a party ui ^iioaug iiukii 



on the Ijiin, a feeder of the Krinn, vu im 
feet eiglit inches, the highest, four feet IM 
inches. Head amall. ridged, that is, riiiif 
above the fi»rehead in an obtuse wedse sliapf, 
ilie i)ack rounded and niarkedly narrower I'nan 
the /vgomitic or middle zone; the face %t' 
neraliy narrower and smaller thaa the Ua* 
Uy : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from tli« forehead and projcctinjc o»er llie 
ocuUr furrokv winch extends acrcss ike bcr, 
the root of the nose ainking bto it md 
forming a deep ani^Ie with the baie of ik 
superciliary ri<li,'e- Tlie nose short and somf* 
what sharp at the point, and oftea turseii 
up, but the aim apreadiog ; eyes fiae, aiiiiill>> 
si^ed and atraighl: iris large, pieidag, coB> 
junrtive membrane yellow, the upper ftt* 
lashes, owing to the deep ocular nepmsici 
or prominent ridges are compretsed or fby* 
ed, the roota of the hair bdwg hhUea. Tli 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, jave nilk 
rcfcrcr.ce to the narrow forehead. Moulk 
large or wide bat lipa not tbiek or projreiing i 
the lower part of tht face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depressiin rI tht 
eyes and siuking in at the root of the dok 
give a very remaricable i^aracter to the hoi 
compared with the Malay. The pngettiil 
brow is in a vertical line with the iiosr, tnowih 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is sUuder, titf 
belly protuberant, mwing to their animil life ii 
the jungle nitd precarious food. Tliis ii)J''<f* 
them to cram themselves whenever thet at 
and the skin of the abdomen thus bcoMK* 
flardd and expansible like that of an ape. Tk 
skin generally is tine and soft, slthouKh o(tn 
dibfiaured by scurf, nud the colour is a dirk 
brown but in some cu'Cs lighter and spproac^ 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hofii' 
are black The Simang of Tringaau aresil 
of such a jet black, flossy, colour as the KiJ»k 
tribe. Tue hair is spiral not woolljf aad gro*i 
thickly on the head in tufts. They hsis 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head i* nriii'f^ 
Moritjolian, nor negro of the Guinea tvp*« 
is Hnpua-Tnuiulian ; the expresaion of tfcsh* 
ia mild, aimple and atupid. The vmoe is »^ 
low, nasal nnd hollow or cerebral ; i lis* 
tattooing exte. ds from the forehead to tk 
cheek-bones. Tlie right ear is pierced, ^ 
orifioB being large. The hair ia eropped sifti 
ring or fringe round the forehea<l. ThrSia**? 
are found in nil the rivers of I'ers anJ vt 
classed as the Simang Paya who dequcul t|j 
h>w and marshy alluvium between thssm 
the hill ; the Simang Bokit who wander ia tK 
forests of the hills, and the Sskai wbo « 
confined to th(; innunlnins of the iot(f*« 
There are said to be thuusoiids of tl>«Sui*f 
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in the interior of Pateni, THnffurai Kidiih and 
Vera, wherever the eoontry it covered with 
forest and there are few or no Malays. Siinanj; 
tribes of Kidali »i\d Pern have a language 
mninly ditsylUbic like olber Afianesian onei. 
An individual who, loeny years ago, was 
brought to Pinan;!:, nnd who lias hitherto 
represented tlie raco in l^iiropean etbuoloify, 
probably belonged to sucli a horde, ilis 
fipt were ihiok, end Mr. Anderson sxvs 
he exueily resembled two natives of the Anda- 
inans, who were brought to Pinnng; in 1819. 
Mr. Anderson adds ihuta Semang of I riugaiiu, 
who Kred in Pinmi|c was * no^of aueh a jet- 
black «;lr)ssy appearanoe' as ihe Seniani; from 
Kidah wiiom he saw, and the two Aadamani 
Jovr. Ind. Arch. Fol.iv.p, 427.) 

Semang^ is ft Malay word applied by the 
niahoniedaiis of Kedah, Perak, Tringanu and 
8alan«?ore, to the paunn tril)e5 of the iiit» rior, 
tkou^l) the Seinang I'nya reside on the plains 
or borders of ttie morasses, the Semang Bnkii, 
are the oeeupanla of billa, the iSemang fiekov 
reeide in the nei^hhourbood of the sea, in the 
ereeks and districts where the inansrove grows, 
fieqtien ting the sea-shore.and occasionally taking 
up their quartera in the mancrove jungles. 
The SeiiMDg Bile are those who have been 
fomewlint reclaimed from their savage habits, 
and have bad intercourse with the Malays. 
A mere remnant of tribea which, accord- 
inf to native tradition, occupied a consi. 
dcrable port inn of the interior of the Peninsula 
at a comparatively recent pi riod. At tlic pre- 
sent time the race is only known to exist on 
the moantein Jerei, in the K^ah territory, 
a little to the north of Peaang ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain ranf^e which lies 
immediately opposite to the latier settlement ; 
and tn the uplands of Tringana, on the east 
coast of the peninsula ; bet it seems probable 
that 8c;iUerpd remnants are lo be found in 
several other spots, which have not yet been 
visited by Europeans. TKb Sahai and AUe$ 
tribee of Ferak, which have hitherto been class 
ed with the Semang- or woolly-haired rnce of 
the neighbourhood of Pinans?, have curly but 
not woolly hair; and although they retain the 
Papuu custoa of boriog the sepium of tbe 
Boae^ and also nark their skins with eieatrices 
they cannot be considfted as Papuans; indeed 



their language and leading characteristics show 
them to be wild tribes oif tho Malayan race. 
The Semang, however, who are identioal in 

every particular with the Pan^nn of the interior 
of Tringanu, aro Papuans in all their purity, 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
ninnilar to other onoDiiod tribea of the race. 
Of the origin of the Semang, the Malays 
possess no tradition. Certain it is, however, 
that the tribes of them which inhabited various 
parU OB both aidM of tho ptuiiiMUt were 
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mneh more nnmerous, oefnre many of tho 
present Malayan eolonies were founded by 

emij^ranls from Sumatra. Tluy »re nt pte- 
sent roost numerous in the interior of Jnn, 
a small river to «be north of the Mirbow, near 
the lofty mountain Jerei, in the Kedub territory. 
'Ihcre are small pnrtit-s also in the moiiritnii;j>, 
inland of Juru mid Krian, opposite Pinai>g. 
Their hut* or temporary clweliinics, (for they 
have no fixefl habitations, but rove about like 
the beasts of tlu* forest), consist of two posts 
stuck into the }irouii<i, with a small cioss-pit re, 
and a few leaves or branches of trees iuiii over 
to seen re tliem from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the forest, 
wl)ere the flepliHiiis, tij;era, and other wild 
aniinnls are most abundant mhke their tempo- 
rary dwellings upon the eliffs and branches of 
large trees The Semang subsist on the biids 
and beasts of the forest, and roots. They eat 
the elephant, rhinoceros, monkeys, and rats, and 
with the exception of the scanty supplies Ihey 
obtain from the Malays, they have no rice or 
salt. They are very expert with the sumpit, 
a l)low-pipe for projecting small darts, and 
poison the darts with ipuh, procured from the 
juice of various trees, which is deadly poison. 
They handle the bow and the spear with 
wonderful dexterity, and destroy the Iarf;est 
and most powerful animals by ingenious coutri* 
vances. It is seldom they suffer by beasts of 
prey, as they are extremely sharpsif(hled, and 
as auile in ascending the trees as the monkeya. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in 
order to procure the ivory, or ihcir Hesh, 
is most ingenious. They lie in wait in 
small parties of two or three, when they . 
perceive any elephants ascend n hill, and 
as they descend as^ain, which they usual- 
ly do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 
as they move along, while the hind le^^s are 
lifted up, the Somaiig cautiously approaching 
behind, drives a shnrp-poinled bamboo, or 
a piece of neebong which has been previously 
well hardened in the fire, and touched with 
poison, into thn sole of the elephant's fuot 
with all his force, which effectually Umes the 
animal, and most cnnimonly c^tuses him to fall, 
•hen the whole party rushes upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointed sikks, and soon 
despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
wtlh even less difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, wiih its whole body immersed 
in tiie mud, and pait of the head only visible. 
The Malays call the animal B-ulakTapa," or 
the recluse rhinoceros. Towar(ia the close of 
the rainy sesson, they are said to bury them* 
selves in this manner in different places, and 
upon the dry weather scttinp; in, and from the 
powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud 
heoomei hfttd and crusted, and the rhiuoceros 
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cannot cfl'cct its escape without considerable 
difllouUjr «Bd exttrlion. Tbe wild bufTaloet of 
North AuBtraliA an ofUa found in a simiUr 
predicament, atn) are sometinies shot by the 
hunters before iliey cau extricate themselves^* 
The 8«inMn)( furnish Iheuiselfet with lunce 
quantities of combustible in«terial8, with 
which they qtiiutly approach the nnimal, 
who is aroused from his reverio by an iramenae 
tire over him, which being kept well supplied 
by the Semang with freah fuel, a6oa oenpletea 
hia deatruetioo, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projeclins; horn on 
the snout is OArelully preserved, being supposed 
to be posaesaed of medioiDal properties, and 
highly prized by the MaUya, to whom they 
barter It for their tobacco, &c. The hair of the 
Semang is spiral, not woolly ,and grows thickly on 
the head in tufis. They have thick moustaches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
M iliiv raco. Tilt; liead is neither Monnolian 
nor Negro of the Uuinea type. It id Papua 
Xainulian. Tlie expression of the face is mild, 
aim pie, and atupid. The voiee ia aoft, low, 
naS'il, and hollow, or cerebral. A. line of 
tatAoing extends from the forehead to the 
cbeek>bonca. The adjacent Binua also tatoo. 
The praeiiee is Indian, among the Konda, 
higher Abor tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and 



the ruder Sumntran, Javan and Bomeoa on the 
other. The Johor Btmia, ia aNte gatlunL 

aspirate Hiid harsh, remarkahly btead and sloe, 
Kinfuli or QueJtih^ is callejl in Sianiew Muanj 
Sai or the Sai kiiig<tom. It occupies from the 
5ih to the 7th degreea of north hititode sad 
has the Straila of Malaooa on tks west. lb. 
Crawfiird mentions thai the purest M»hT u 
written and epoken in lias slate, heioi; olirn 
in the ArchipeUgo, iutlueuoed by mixture wiik 
other tongues. It extenda from the Ttsagiivir 
in 7" 20' N. to ihe Krinn, in 5'' 10*N.,wliiek 
separates it from Perak. Tlir Tranif formffly 
divided it from* Siam. lutu-iorly, is a cb«in of 
monntatna, mnning down thoividdbaf tbepe* 
ninsula. The water on the QnedA wait ii 
very shnllow and ships must k«'ep a cornlHrT- 
able othng. The highest detached hill on ibe 
Quedah main is Gunong Gerai, or Qoeddi 
Peaki a vMsa of granite» whoae summit is erii> 
mated at 6,000 feet above the level of these*. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Qucdah I'csk 
is an immense plain, nlmost level with the MS, 
oowered near the eoaat with rimg mttpom. 
Kedah is interesting to ethnologists from ths 
several tribes wiihin its limits. Ofthwf^tke 
Semang and Udai are found in the forests of 
the north ; the Kayet (Jean, the Jakaa, Mkn, 
Hala, Helanda and Besisik in others to 
Asmn(;sian. Tue right ear is pierced, the ' south ; while the Akkye or Knyet Laut, li'. 
orifice being large, but they do not pierce the subjects of the sea, dwell npon the shorts xiti 
septum of the nose like one of the adjacent I islets of the peninsula. Wherever scstterwl, 
Binaa tribea of Penk, and many of the Aaian- | they live- toUlly apart firom the Malays, lad 
esian Papnaa. The hair is cropped save a ring | differ from them widely in persoe, habiusad 



or Tinge ronnd the ibrehaad.— Jfr. £arft 
Indian Jrchipelago* 

BUa. The Semang oeeopy the aonthera 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the proviuiea of Quodaht I^erak, 
Pahang and Trin^anu. 

TAe people of Kidah more often approximate 
to the eaateruNeirro type than in southemMalaya 
and Mr. Logan was particularly struck with the 
repeateii occurrence of the deep imsul depres- 
sion of the Simang, the Australians and IV 
puana. Small headOi with all the fealuna 
■a it were omatrjoted or eompnaaed, wen 
eonmon* 

/• ikt Kniua, the cheek bones are broad in 
all direetiona and praninent, giving to the 
face below the baao of the forehead a marked 

lateral developement, beyond it or to the fore- 
head an appearance of being compressed. The 
lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
riae rapidly, thna fHrodaeing an obtuse ehin and 
the anterior maxillary projection considerable. 

The ruiler liinua dialects of the peninsula are ' Their general physical appearance, their 
xapidly disappearing. The Binua or Sakai tongue | ments, their impatience of control, 
of Para appeara to leaeoible in ita phonetie nadie hnbita, n few amilarit^ 
chaiK^ker, the ruder dialects of the Bnrman all point to a Tartar extraction, 
group. This character is intermediate betvreen 

that of thfi Simaug oa ike one aide and that of 



religion ; in short, are of a much h»w«r fW^ 
in the scale of civilization' The Malays ikeo- 
arlvea aoroetimea elaaa the ▼•rious tribes usder 
one general and expressive appelUtion, lli»t of 
Orang Henna — men of the soil. They (Icnomi* 
nate the four original chiefs of the Biou* 
** Nenek" or our anoeatora : many of tMron 
chiefs derive their descent from them, and bt>r 
a Binua title. Ttie elders of tiu; Hinuarter- 
cise considerable influence over liie eiectiooiof 
Malayan Panghulu. Ibe I'anjjhttia of BiO* 
bowo is ehosen alternately from a iakun tn»< 
(the Bodoanda Jakun) and a MaUv tribe : tl>i 
nxmes of ii.lnnd places are cliitflv Benua tcr»*- 
MnicUU mutcmdu^ there is a striking resen* 
blanoe in feature, between tho benea aai*" 
Malay, and scarcely leas in their resprrtir? 
languages. Opinions in favour cf the fiSrnu- 
tive hypothesis are entertained by msuj Q ^J* 
Benua and Mahiy themselves. Brt 
what bnnch of the great family of maaki»<i tw 
Benua spring, tradition is almost mW- 



The I iJnl tribe is little known— nia"fj^ 
lays b^ve they ace a elm of JakiuJ '» 
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otiien affim Uitt they are a colony from some 
foreign country : the Tuankn Puteli of Itum- 
bowc inforaied Newbold tbaL llie Udai Hre a 
race of savages, thiuiy scattered ovt^r the stales 
of Jellabu, Pahangt Triagtnii and Qmdah, and 
naambla in fealuia, tlie darker variety of 
Jakuii9. Their BiEe is reprcseiiied as sniHlIer, 
and ibeir iiabils more savage. According to 
Sir S. Ruffles and Mr. AndonM, the Samang of 
Quedah has the woolly hair, protuberant belly, 
tliick lips, black skin, flat nose, Rnd receding; 
furetiead of the Papuan : the natives, aibrin 
Uey differ but liitle, from the Jakun. 

'J he SemaM§ of Peraki laaea^bliaa those 
of Quedah in personal appearance, but speak 
a ci liferent dialect, ihey possess, the same 
curling black hair, are a little darker ia colour, 
and hava not iha tbiek lipt of an Afri- 
can : tliey subsist by liunlinp, nnd make huts 
cf the branches, and cloths of the bwrk of trees 
6liuuniu}( the haunts of more retiiied beings. 
They are numerona in Quedah, and reaide 
generally on di near mountains, such as those 
of Jerrei and Jurn, and are fuiitid in Trinitanu 
ferak, and Sulangore. They live in rude huts, 
easily removed from place to pUce, construct- 
ed of leavea and branches. Their clothing ia a 
sciiiity coverit'u'. made of tlie bnrk of trees : 
Boiuctimes a cloth obtained from llie iSUlays; 
Birds aud beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yaoia, eonstitute their food : th^ worship the 
sun. The Malays have an idea, that, when a 
Scroang dies, the bo<iy is eaten, and nothing; 
but the head interred ; a custom, whicb» if it 
cxista. reminds us of one prevalmt smong the 
lasadones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who 
after fcasiin^ on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the liend, carefully removinit the hair. 
The Semanit women like those of the ancient 
3l«ssagelSB, and the more modern Tartar Kie- 
Kirt'Ssc tribe?, are said to be in common like 
their other property, ihey have chiefs, or 
elders, who rule the different tribes.— Aeiciioiii'* 
BfiM SeUltmewlt Vol. II, p 369 to 379. 

/(OUhliS.— The wild tribes inhnbiting the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Siimatm i<nd a few of the 
liciKhbouring islauits are dimded into three 
principal oImsts, whieh are subdivided into 
many others. The flrst of these divisions in- 
eludes the I'ntta, who inhabit the interior of 
Suaiaira aud a ftw neighbonrint; Inlands. The 
aeoond is that of the Sumang, who are found 
in tlia fori-sis of Kedah, Tringsnu, Perak and 
Salan^or. Und^r the third head, the Jakun, 
art* coujpriaed many tribes. They inhabit the 
south part of the i'euinsula from about Salaogor 
Oil the arest ooaat, and Kemaman on the coast, 
ami extend nearly as faras Singapore. All these 
various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under 
the general aud expressive ap[>cllation of Orang 
Biiina. The Orang Biuuaara not mahome- 
daut ; it ii stated by the jyinuai and admitted 



by the Mabys, that before the Malay PcniniuU 

had the name of Malacca, it whs iiihabitcd by 
the OranR Binua. In course of time, the 
early Arib tradin^ vessels bruu}{ht over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of convarta 
to Islam : those of the Orang Binua that de* 
dined to abjure the customs of their foi-e- 
fathers, in consequence of tlie perseciitiona to 
whieh thry were expoaed, fled lo the fbstnessra 
of the interior where they have since continued 
in a 8«va«e state. Their general physical appear- 
nncf, their lineaments, their nomadic habits and 
a few siintlaritiea in customa, point to a Tartar 
extraction. The principal habitations of the 
Jakun are found at the upper extremity of the 
rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahnt and Munr. 

There is a remarkable difference in the phy- 
vm*\ appcaranes of the several clatsea of Jskun. 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall ns the 
common run of Europeans ; they are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes { and in h hich 
respect there is not much difl^rence betveen 
them and the more dark of the Indo-PortngUMO 
of Malacca. The J«kim of Johore are a fine 
race of men : many of them are taher than those 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and well 
charaetMiieitli and the expn^ion of the ^ee in 
many of them is a little severe. Tlieir nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so fiat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Obincae, Coobin-Ckineae and pure 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline nosea. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump but not orerslout. The 
third data of Jaknn these of the Menan^kabau 
states, are very short, their physiognomy ia 
low, and seems to announce parent eimplicity ; 
many of them are ugly and badly made. The 
constitution of the Jakun ia generally strong, 
and their bodies are very muscular, the hair 
of the Jakun is black, ordinarily frisrzlrdf but 
very different fiom the crisp hair of the CafTrec. 
Some of tliem leave the whole to grow on the 
head, as the Cochin-Chinese ; others, as many 
of those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely ; others 
chiefly of the Mennngkabau slates and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only at the 
crown above three incbea in diameter where < 
they never cut it, the same as the ( 'hinese ; and 
to prevent this Lead of hair from beinur hooked 
by the branches of tree in their silvan habita- 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to prow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as ihc Malvy \vomec ; but they are not 
very pHrttcttlar in thia TCSpeet. It has been 
stated that in the forests of Pahang are Bnmcr> 
ous tribes of the Jakuo, who are as white as 
i*>uropcans : that they are small, but very good 
looking ; and the Malays form a parly and 
beat the fomi ia Older to catoh theie poor 
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crentores. They take tbeir eaptives to Pahanp 

or to Siam, whtre on nccount of tlieir whiienens 
and coineliiK^ss tliey sell tliem at a liij^h price. 
All their knowledge in relt);ion is men-ly tiifo- 
Ttttieal. They do not worship the tun nor the 
noon nor nny iilol ; the Jciktin of Malncca, are 
the least in Jiumber, and cnnimt he more than 
liirce liuiuired, nbout ont^-h»lf of whom are seen 
in the following; plaees ; Tis., near Retm end 
Ayer Panas, nt A>cr Hum, Gassim, Kommend- 
er, Bukit Sint^hi ; in the river of Muar near 



near tbem» while numbers of dojrs generstly sf 

a liglit brown colour f!;ive timely notice of iho 
approach of strangers. The Jjikun of M»lnr«i 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and m< si 
roiMisble, their best houses are about the eaoie 
as the worst of those of the McnanjEkaban 
Jakun, and teveral families live without even 
having any hou^'e at all. These gather theni> 
selves together to the number of five or «z 
faniilifs, they choose a place in the thickest of 
(he forest, and there they clear a circle of abi»ul 



Pankalang Koia, at Poghalay, Sagil, .Sej^amon, \ thirty feet in diameter ; having cleare4 this 
Ijemon, Jawre; in the smnirriver of Pa^o, an<i ; spaee they snrround it with the bmnehfs ef 



in tiiat of Ring. The remainder are to be 
found, at Bukit M iro, Aver Tro's, I^ukit 
(iadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a 
good nuDiUer nl Sevaroet. The Jaktin of Joliore, 
inhabit that part of the peninsula which is under 
the sway of the enltan of Johore, mid ratinot 
amount to more th.-ui oi)e thon<<nnd, scattered 
over liiai Urge extent of countiy. There are 
Binna on the 8iniroi«{( and other brsndios of 
the Indau which are in Johnre. The southern 
part of I'aliHns; i;« inhabited l)v tlie same tribe 
of Binua who are fuund in Jcdiore. Some of 
them imieed have habitatbns whieh can searoely 
be called l)ousc9. Ttis Jakun of Johore build 



the trees they have just cut ; to this they joM 
otiier thorny Itranches they collect from other 
parts, and so make a sort of bidwark against 
tigers, bears and panthers, which are there in 
good number. Having done this they proceed 
fo establish their divcllitig in this entlnsure, 
in tiie foll«)win«T wny : e.Tch family work^ to 
construct what will serve for a bed duriug tUe 
ntghl, a seat In the dny time, a table . for the 
repast, and a dwellinp^ or shelter in bad weather, 
it consists of about fifteen or twmty s'lcks of 
six leet long, laid one beside the other, support- 
ed at the two exirrmities 1^ two other truas- 
vcrse slicks which are srt upon four woodea 



houses in the ^lalay wny. some of which me pnst? ; the whole beinir nbout lwx> fee* in height, 
fine buildings. Several were much more com* | futir fret broad and six feet long. One doien 
fortabis than any Mtflay house seen in the in- { Chuoho leaves gathered by their eiMls, tied at 
terior of Johore: houses divided into several : the hesd of the bed, extend themselves and 



rooms, some of whicti were for llie private nc- 
comuiodHtion of tiie Jakun Unics of the familv ; 



Cover it until the other extremity : these bedl 
are placed around the enclosure, in ?uch a 



the furniture consisted of some puts, platrs, , way that when all the persons are rlrepiog 



several other vessels and a n^ood quantity of 

nints : other houses were mnrli more common, 
but yet pretty comfortai)lc, clej«n, and always 
divided into two or three rooms at least, and 
furnislied with a frytnir pan of iron to eook rice, 
a few shells ( f cocoanut lo keep water, and 
biiskct* nsiul t ) bring food. All thfso houses 
ate raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are entered by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabnu Jakun are 
ntioul the snmc as the more simple and com- 
mon houses of the Jakuns ol Johore, the others 
are rude ediliccs on the top of four high wooden 
p(^; thus elevated for fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a lonf^ ladder. The roofs 
are often thHtched willi Chncho leaves. There 
is but one room in which the whole family is 
huddled tof^Rther with dof a and the bodiss of 
the animals they eatch. The huts are so made 
as lo be m iveableat a moment's war?.ing : they 
are ordinarily situated on the sleep side of 
some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan- 
tains, aud maize; &ome have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and bstr <tf the 
animals whose flesh the intnalcs of these scat- 
tered dwellings feed upon, ilrsw the ground 



erery one has his feet towards the centre ef 

the habitation which is left vacant, to be nerd 
as a cook room, or for any other pnrpo«p- 
The clothes of the Jakun (when they use anw 
are ordinarily the eame as thooe weed hy 
MaUys, but poor, miserable, ntid above all 
very unclean ; many of them use clothes wnh- 
out washing, from the day they receive or biiy 
them, until th^ Iteeome rottni by use and diit, 
and they are obbV'cd to throw them away. If 
some vt-rmin are found, which is often the case, 
principaiiy upon the women who are mme 
dressed, they are immediately eaten with de- 
light as in Cochin China. If many of tfcaas 
are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it ia 
more from a want of clothes than in accord> 
nnce to their own wishes, chiefly amongst 
women ; for all desire to be dothed, and the 
most agreeable presents which can be oflciud lo 
them nie some trowsers, ssron?, bnjn, or some 
liandkerchiefs to put round their head, as ts 
the M<ilay fashion, llioae of them who fit 
habitually, nearly naked, do not appesr ae he* 
f..re strangers, excepting they have t,o clctfcfs. 
The Jukuu of Jahoie, who are superior If 
othcra in many rvspccts, are niao the M 
dressed, having also a great number of ntoi 
on their fiugcis, some of wkioli 4iw ujdrfi 
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of copper, and some of tin • but also a 

{f^oocl many of silver : they take a peculiar plea- 
sure ill these oruameiits, as well as in silver 
brNceleto. TIm men have at least Lrowaers» a 
•mall bijju and • iMMttwrabfof for Ike Iraad. 
The Jiikua of the Menangkabau states, have 
tliu sami) dress as is used by the Jakun of 
Juitore, and the woinea the sauM omaoMotSr 
but «n iiol lo «ren etMbed, ma^y of thwB g0 
muAy nakod, at least near their houMt ; aud 
those who use clothes, show often an embar- 
rasaioeat which proves that they are not accus- 
tfimei to tktir um.' Hm JMum of Iblaoe* 
•It badlf dmmi, many of tktf «oaMn have 
•■ly a Mroiti^, and if ihey are married, a ring, 
tllB\ necessary present of 4b« husband before 
l»-'in»rriea t4|om< The gtreiiier part of the 
men have nothinf iMltf • strip of tho Ifcf o M 
bork of the Terap tree,' beaten into a sort of 
elbth of a rutidiah brown colour, called a aabar- 
iuK, round their loins; part of (his comes down 
itt front, iodrawn betwemi Uw legs and/astened 
behind. Jakons have a iNopensity to idleness ; 
but they are not so lazy as either the Malay or 
Hindoo. Their first and principal occupation 
is tbo dmso, it being the first means by which 
they feed themselves and their families ; and 
froio having been brought up in tltat habit, in 
which the greater part of their lite is spent, 
they should be skilful hunters, and which in 
fact tbry are both in itidr way and in the 
manner of using their weapons. When 
there is no more food at home, the hus- 
band leaves home, beats the forest, and 
aooMthnes ratams with large pieeea of venison, 
but sometimes with notbinir, and on such days 
Ihev ajo to sleep without supper. This is the 
ordinary evening work, when the sun is near 
aetling. In the day time they mnaio at home 
where they prepare arrows and the weftp6ns. 
the matter with which they poison their arrows, 
and cook and eat the animals cnu<;ht the day 
baforo. The Jakuus who have uu taste for 
eultivating riosb or who an not acquainted 
with the manner of doing so, are geoerally 
very miserable ; they are then obli<;ed to look 
to the Malays. To provide fur their livelihood 
they travana the jungle all (ha day seeking 
after rattan, dammar, gam wood, and several 
other articles of commerce, the next morning, 
sometimes, they cook the flesh before they eat 
ii s bat at other timco they eat it raw, some 
meniy put the animal upon the fire till the huirs 
are siujied, when they consider it as cooked. 
A traveller saw some lari^e monkeys which 
after haWng beeu thus cooked, were dished up 
up on a kind of mat as a meal to some seven 
or eight persons, who speedily in a few minutes, 
<h;voure4l the whole, leaving only the skele- 
ton. Some Jakims refuse to eat the flesh of 
tflopbants noder tho pieteit that it would oeoa* 
«ioA lidncM, but many olhen tit sot to aem- 
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pttlOttS, «when an elephant is killed either by 
tbemselvci or by the Malays. It is scarcely 
possible to meet a single Jakun without his 
spear, which is both a wtick lo walk with, and 
an offisnaive or defensive wea|Mm as the oeoneton 
requires. The parung is an iron hlnde of about 
one foot lontf, and two or three inches broitd 
with a haft like that of a large knife, they use 
it to eat trees employed in the building of their 
houses. Their marriages are ordinarily cele- 
brated about the mouths of July and August 
when fruits are plentiful. The brid^rojm 
freiiaenta for same time the house of bis ia« 
tended, aud when he has obtained her consent^ 
be makci a formal clcinaud to the father. A 
day is then appoiuted ; and au entertainment 
is prepared, more or less solemn, according to 
ihe means of the two eontraetiug partiM,-'amt 
their rank in the tribe. When the day of the 
marriage is arrived, the bridej^raom repairs to 
the bouse of the bride's fatiier, where the whole 
tribo is assembled.- The dowry given by the 
man to his intended is d cU m od , and must con- 
sist at least of a silver or copper ring, and e 
few cubits of cloth : if the oiau is not poor, 
a pair of braeeleta, some other ornaments, and 
several articles, cs of furniture fur the house of 
the new famiiy, aie added. Sometimes tho 
woman presents al*o some yifis to her mttiidetl. 
Then the bride ib (lelivereii by her father to tiio 
bridsgroom, snd the solemnity of the wedding 
begins. Some aulhora state that amongst some 
tribes there is danco, in the mid^t uf which thfv 
bride elect darts oil into the forest, followed 
by the bridegroom. A duMO ensues, during 
whieh sliould the youth fall down, or retiiru 
unsuccessful, he ia met with the jeers and mer- 
riments of the whole party, and the match is 
declared off. Thia story was related a Kttl» 
differently by a Kuropean who inhabited 
Pahang many years, who said that during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congrega- 
tion siauding as wituesses : the bride runs 
round the llie. Adidtery is punishsble by death, 
it is not allowed to keep more than one wife. 
Only one man was se**!! who had two, and he waa 
censured and despised by the whole tribe. 
Amongst them a man can divoros his wife and 
take another. If the divorce be proposed by 
the husband, he loses the dowry ho has ;;iveti 
to the woman ; if the woman ask the divorce, 
she must return the dowry. she received. 
The chibhen follow tho father or the mother 
accor(iing to their wishes : if ihcy have not 
yet the use of reason, they follow the ruother. 
No assistance is ordinarily given to lying — in 
women ; their physicnins called Hswang, 
are not permitted to appear in soch circum- 
stances, and mi lwives are not known amongst 
them. It 13 reported that in several tribes, the 
ehildren, aa soon as bom, an carried to the 
nemi livolet, when they ava waehad, thea 
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iHOuglit badE lo lb* Iimm, where • in is 
Icindled, incense of kamunian wood ttirowMnpon. 
it, and the cUild then passed over il several tiBwa. 
TiMpiMfcioeorptMiiiKekUdiMKrreriim WM in 
•UtiniM much praelind amona; ancient heathen 
nations; and it ia even now practised inChina nud 
other places. With the dead, the corpse is 
washed, wrapped io some cloth and interred by 
idiiions and Deigbboura, in a grave abont four 
or five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrofV8, knife, &c., of the clecpssed are buried 
with him, along with sooie rice, water, and 
tobacoo. Jakana eoniider wbita aa a aaaiail 
folowr ', and it ia a peculiar aubjeei of C0OilBffi> 
Itheo, in their Isst sickness, they can procure 
theaiaaliea soma white cloth, ia which to be 
baiiad. -They , an aaadid ana honast, a t t i ea iBl y^ 
pfond, and will not submit for any length of lime 
la servile offices or to much control. Each tribe 
is under au elder termed the Batiu wlio directs 
its movemeata, and aetUea diapuiea. The Ja- 
kuua bate tin Malaya, and Ihe Kalaya drapiaa 
the Jakuns. There is a natural and uncontrol- 
lable antipathy between these two people ; but 
they stand iu need of each other and their 
■tntttal inteNOuna ia naaenary^— i* A. p. 
%7'2. January to May 1848. 

Johore, formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name and residence of the sultan, is 
aituatad abont SO nilaa op tbe rivar so oallad. 
The town was foande<l in 1511 or 1512 A. D. 
by sultan Mahonocd Shah II of Malacca who, 
after his expulsion ffom that place by the 
Portuguese, fled to tba rif er of Joboia. From 
tbat time tbe town of .Tohore has bean the 
capital of the empire which took the name of 
the empire of Johore instead of that of Malacca. 
Johore is the residence of a Panghulu who ia 
appointed botb 1^ the ittkan of Jobova and by 
the Tumungong of Singapore. It ia now tbe 
generally rec^-ived opinion that Johore derived 
ita population from Meuangkabau. The Ju^e 
▲rehipelagp wat probably kbabited inm a vevy 
Dunolo pwiod, anterior even to tbe existence of 
any laeain Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
name people, radically Malayan, who are »ow 
ipund in tho inlfrior of the Peninsula and of 
the sottthain half of Sumatra. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilization, still poestss 
the Johore islands. 'Ihoujjh little known to 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Halaf or IIinfiu*llalay viaitora for it wm by 
the gfoat rifers of Pie m bang, Jambi, Indragiri 
and Karopar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the natives of Ceylon and 
nBVtbani Indfa Mut have gradually carried 
dviliaalkMi into tha intwior of Nntharn Su- 
natra. 

Sakait is a p^an population in the Malay 
peninaola divided into iha Sakai Jina and 3a 



They are strict wowMppm of the 

Sakai is the Fahani; word for an aboriginal. 

Bala, a branch of ihe S«kai populatk» o( 
tin Malay peaioanbu They tattea tkh {m 
and hieaat, pieioathSraaitandnaNiidiiMit 

porcupine quiUa. 

jHegrtms in the Malay Peninsala, and in the 
ialaQtia.oC the Eastern Archipelago ars two 
gieetmaeii. In addition to the men of bnea 
or copper complexion, and lank hair, vho ve 
the modt advanced inhabitants of th*^ M«Um 
Archipelago, the Phiiippiues, and tbe iilanda 
of tha Paaiih^: th<ro iar annlfcer nm^aiM 
widely differing hotu. tbam* These, froB thnr 
reseraUlancei to the. AirirsnQ, have bees called 
ji(ags)aababKi.;Ne^ito* Xtue j^'lais applj io 
thlna be«t.:^noai»,40 thdOi, the peopliref Jiar 
Guiueai the epithet of. 9n*a-puws, or Ps-pnvs, 
which, is an adjective meaning " friiiW," fr 
"crisping" and is equally applied bytbemto 
any objeet partaking of this qualitjf. Hb 
lenn Negro, from the Latin aiger, ii tbt 
usually eroploycil to designste tbe blab's 
skinned raoes of whom mention is now made. 
Their numbers in Africa are vaguely esUmalsd 
at tuenty BMUiena, iMlnding the BMit 
and Kafir off-shoots firoa the great imi^. 
The race on the American cootineot nsmWr 
about five millione. Xheir . nuntbers on tlie 
Aaiatia aontinant, on the ahoraa of Ihe lid« 
aiMl .Focnan gulf, and on the Malay peoiasola, 
may not exceed half a million, but from tiw 
Andanuui islands eastward to the racsi ia tb 
Paoifie, of tbe people generally olaasadli Kt* 
groea, there are at leaal iwelva vnrietii^diiBni 
from each other in physical appearaoee, mm 
being pigmies under live feet and others Itf^ 
and po,werful men of near aix ieet. Exttptoft 
in the Andaaana, in all the Nagio hagaiia 
of which Mr. Crawturd had seen speeiaMss, 
Malayan words are to be found. Mr. 
If9fan long resided at Penang and his 
tonitiaa of asamining the -vaiiDne MMefHi 
south fA Aaia warn |^t. He is of opiaioa 
that the various races in aouth Eastern 
reached their present positions along the gmi 
litaraand by tnaininK thaaata, and be Wialn 
the anginal seats aa aea haaina and didfiett^ 
defining the former term aa the seas intb tl;e 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers. Eeaeaiebes 
have established the afiiuity of the hi* 
guagae of Sontham India, and Mr* lay* 
points to tbe prolonged intercourse hilaai 
the western and eastern parts of the hS^ 
Ocean extending from the Arabian Sea, Fenio 
(iulf and Bad Sea to the Maiaaibia ehwdfl 
the west and to the lodo-Australiau sets. <* 
the east. He believes that the shores of >^ 
Indian Ocean wei-e- oopnpied by races ia it 'f 
vanoed atage, beib^ Iha aeeda of a Mgka^t 
itai Bukit, the laltar being hillmen and moun- 1 lization germiniikfd in the hnaina of 
liiaen<:^U!» fomir noie Mttled tnd aivilised. I and £uphnteiy asM^giii whom wen 
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Iribet vIm ifirMd IhcnMlm evtr evmy baU- 
tftble itland of the Eatleni Obbui from Maiia- 
^scar to ihe Fiji f?ronp. Araoni^st all the 
foreign iutluenoes, he adds, of which llie pre- 
aenoe can be clearly traced, two are of the 
vMtat •stout and graateal importaiiw. The 
first, entirely African and Indo-Arrican in its 
character, embraced the whole Indinu Archipe- 
lago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
BMnMWi • pofUMi 01 ■lanMaiif iniMgii wm* 
therit attended to Polynesia he fit doolitful' 
The races to which this influence must be re- 
ferred, prevailed along the ahore and islands of 
tbe Inran Ooean. fnMH AiMm to Myiwaia, 
tketr sole limits being those of tlie iboabooiis, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, there oould have been no civiliet-d 
SaaMa^ Inaitni BsnDaae «r Siameee races, 
on that aea to hinder them. The lan- 
guage ol their population belonged to a 
state intermediate between the monotonio and 
thm iniaelioiial, and h$i atrong tad iMved 
affinities to the other families of lanitttage of 
thie stage, — the Ui^ro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
ludian and African, and to a certain CKteiit, 
too» Ike AMtican, wbMi laat may be eew ri de i 
ed aa eemelMlieK ■ peooliar family. Ameiigat 
the best preserved exanrples of these laneuages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
•aam Ifikneiieo languagea wiU beftauad to be 
ei|MHj <:haracteristic. There seems, he says, to 
be no doubt that Southern Asia has always betn 
occupied as at present with several races, tribes 
and laegvagea, and that 8. W. Ada ead Aala- 
nesia has been contemporaneously oeenpied by 
1st, Archaic Indo-Australian. 8. Papuan, 3. 
'i'ibeto-Cbinese or UUra-ludian, 4. Uravidien, 
5. Beythie, 6, Lmaan. T. Saailtianeaa. And 
ibe Bpiral haired Nef2;ro raee eeean to have 
preceded the lank haired brown race : but whe- 
ther Negro tribes and dialects (lid not in a still 



any of tbe pveaent noB*Degvo 

moved into their regions, he says, is a question 
deserving inve«tigalion. At present, a Ne- 
grito race ot small stature, is fouud in several 
parte of Aaiaiiaria.aiMl tiaoeaof Ibe Negro race 
•ve ako ftNdMl ia Formosa and Japan. The 
peculiaritiee in the variably physical charac- 
ter of tbe Dravidian physical typea, when 
compared wilb tbe Scythic, ate Afrieaaaad 
Aftiee 'Se ii tie. Tbe very esaggeiated oedpital 
and maxillary protuberances are not charac* 
tcristic of the typical African head, but of a 
debasement of it confined to certain localitiea. 
O eae ta i eaat and mid AMean natioaa bave tbe 
Bo-called African traita much aoftencd, and 
difTer little from the Dravidian. Even woolly 
or Bpiral hair ia nol a uoiveraal feature iu 



AMea, aeme tribes having fiae aitlcy bair. The 

» Dravidian pyramidfll nose, the sharp depieaaion 
at its root, the slight maxillary and occipital 
projection, tlie turijid lips, the oval contour and 
the broad nose, are all African. He thinka there 
ia leaaon to bdievetbat the strong Aftieaaiaia 
of some of the lower South Indian castes is 
really the remnant of an archaic formation of a 
more decided African character. From tiie posi- 
tion of India betweea ttvo sieatNeKro proviaeee, 
that on the weat being atUl neinly Negro, even 
in roost of its improved races, and that on the 
east preserving the ancient Negro basis in poiota 
•o near India aa tbe Andamana and Kidab^ 
it is, therefore,bigbly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India, has been transmitted from an archaic 
period, before the Semitic, Turanian and Iraiiiaii 
raeea entered India, and when tbe Indian 
ocean had Ne^ro tribes along ita northern aa 
well as its eastern and weetern alions. 

If we compare the dark-colored nations of 
Africa wilb liie tribes of Ibe Sonth-Tndiaa 
Archipelag(^ and of tbe iabnda of Western 
Australia, with the Papua and Affoura 
(Horafores, Endemenes), we fined the black 
colour of tbe skin, the curly hair and charao* 
teiietie fratarea of tbe negro, are not united 
in the same individual. Figures in the temples 
of Ekphanta and Adjunta, have thick lips and 
peculiar negro features, with curled hair : the 
tribes on tbe Kodagherry HiUe have flattened 
noses, dark complexion and laf]ge white teetk 
filfid into the form of a saw, giving them an 
African appearance. The general physical 
type of all the purest aborigines, of udiBy 
is that known as Negrito, with limp, blaek» 
tangled, h&iT.— CamphrU, pp, 2S to 48. Jornr*^ 
Ind. Arch. Vol. IV, Not. 5 oad fi, Mag mi 
June i858,f. SlO. 

Th» Ppjnuuu occupy New .Gtriaea'aad 
several of tbe atQaeeat ialanda. The Papuan 
fnoe is compressed and projecting brow 



more aodent era, occupy Ultra India and India, protuberant a„tj overhanging, mouth large 



and promitient, the aoae la very large, tbe 
apex elongated downwerda^ tbe ridge thick 
and the nostrils Inrpe, — the nose is an obtru- 
sive feature, the beard is twisted and the 
hair of the head h fr\iz\y.'—Wa flare, ii. 104. 

Tie Jlalaj/n consist of (A) four great tribes 
and a few minor semi-eiviliittd tribM i and (B) 
a number of others who may be tenned savages. 

The four great tribes are 

I. Th/" Tnt'' Malay races, the Malay 
proper, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula, and 
almoat all the oeeat regions of Sumatra and 
Bemeou Tliqr ^pa^b the Malay language 
or dialeetoof it ; they use the Arabic charaetera 
in writing and tbey tie all 
in religion* 
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IT. Tin .hiiMWir, wlio iiilmbit Javfl, pnrt of 
Sumatra, Miiiliiri', liali, nitd part of Jx)ml)ok.. 
The^ speak the Javanese and Kawi langunues 
whidi they write in » niiive cbaraeler. Titej 
nre of the ronhomediin religion in Ja?*, but 
Bdii and Lombok is t>rahmiii)cal. 

IIL Tbe Bu^is are tiie inbabilanU of the 
fCrfstAM part of Oelebes and ihm aeema to be 
nn allied people in Senbtmi. They speak the 
Itii^is nnd M.ic^ssar lan^iia^cs with dialects, 
nn<i i^rite tliese in two dillereiit native 
ciiaiacters. Tliey are all mahomedans. 

IV. TAe Tagoda of the Philippine islands are 
tbe fonrtb great Malay raer, marfjr of'tbenn 

profess Christianity, their native langttafe is 
Tagalat but ihey speak Spnnish. 

V. Moiiiccan ^faloijit, who inbabil chiefly 
Tcrnale, Tidore, Batchian, and iVaibovna, may 
be held a fifth division. Tbey are niaboraeil- 
ana but Uiey speak a variety of curiutis 
langua<;es, wbicb seem conipoundcd of liajris 
and Javanese, with tlie languaj^ea of the Ui,iAgt 
tribes of the Mobiccas. 

• (B) The navage Malays arc the Battak and 
otber wild tribea of Sumatra ; tlie l)yak of 

Borneo ; tbe Jakun of the Mnlay peninsula ; 
the aborigines of Northern (;rlel>es ; of the 
bulu' Island and of part of Bourn. 
. The eolowrof all the Malay tribes is a light 
f0(l4ish bfoiro, with more or lew of an 
olite tinp;R, not varying in nny important 
dpfijree over an extent of country as large as 
all southern Kurope. The heir ia equally 
eoMtent, being invariably bUek and straight, 
nnd of a rather coarse texture, so that any 
Ji»hter tint or any «ave or curl in it, is an 
. almost oertaiu proof of the admixture of some 
'ibteign blood. Tlie face is nesriy rieetitnte of 
beard, and the breast anil limbs are free from 
hair. The staturo. is tolerably equal and is 
nl ways considerably below thai of the average 
liluropean. The body is robust ; the breast 
well developed, the feet small, (hick and short, 
the hands small nnd rather delicate. The face 
is a little broad and inclined to be flat j tbe 
forehead is rather rounded, the brows low, the 
oyes blaek and very slightly obliqne The 
nose is rather small, not prominent but 
straight and well shaped, the apex a little 
rounded, the nostrils broad and slightly ex- 
posed ; the eheek bonei are rather prominent, 
the mouth large, the lips broad and well cut, 
but not protruding, the chin formed. The 
Malays, when mature, are certainly not 
bandsone, but in youth op to 16 yean of 
nge, both boya and girls have pleating 
countenances and in thrir uny nlmost perfect. 
In chnracter, the Malay i-* impassive. He 
exhibits a reserve, diiildence trnd even bashful- 
He** which is in aome degree attnotive^ and 



It^ads the observer to think that the ferodotu, 
l)lood thirsty, character imputed to the race, 
must be grossly exagger4led. He is not de> 
monslniliva. His feelings of surprise, adsdrt* 
tioB or fear are never openly manifested ami 
are probably not strongly felt. He is sIovt mikI 
deliberate in apeecb and cireuitoas in introdue* 
ina tha subject he haa coum eipressly todiaeusi. 
Children and women «e timid and nn at 
the sii{b( of a European. In the company . 
of men they are silent and arc penerally ' 
quiet end obedient. When alone tbe Mala) ii 
Ucitum, ho Boither talka nor ainga to hinMeir. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, tb^ ^ 
occasionally chaunt a rooootonons and plaia- \ 
tive song. He is cautious of giving olfeoce 
10 hi* equals, lie doei not quarrel cetily about ^ 
inonay matters, and praeliosi joking is otteriy 
repugnant to his nature. The higher cl*»s , 
of Malay are exceedingly polite, but tiiis i* 
compatible with reckless cruelty and oooteapt | 
of human life, which is the dark aide of their 
eharacter. In intellect, the Mulay race %^ rather 
deficient, (hey are incapable of nny thinj 
beyond the simplest oooibinatious of ideas aud 
have little taste or onenqr for tM aoquiiUMut 
of knowledse. He is kind and gentle to bia 
children. The Malay is of short stature, brown 
skinned, siraight haired, beardless and smooth 
bodied, .bvMul faood, ha* a umtf I noua, and f*t 
eyebrow*, ia quiot, baabful, cold and uademea* 
strative, grave, seldom hughs, and con<*»l9 
liis emotions, Tbe Malayan race as a whole 
very doaely resembles the east Asian papula- 
tions from 8iam to Manehuvia. Tbe 
Malay face is of the Mongolian type, broad 
and somewhat flat. The brow depressed, mouth 
wide but not projecting and the nose smalt and 
weU Ibrmud, but for the great dilatation of the 
nostrils. Thu'fiwe is smooth and rarely dere- 
lops the trace of a beard, the hair black, 
coarse and perfectly straight. The Malays 
mb noeea. in lion of the kiaaing of Europe. 
Most of the advanced nations of the Astatic 
islands an; gnm biers, and the little fightiag 
Ash of Siam and cock-fighting are larjjflf 
bottod on. In tlie Archipelago, in Bali, Loa* 
bok, Celebes and the PhiUppiuuu, cook-igbliaK 
is quite a passion. Tbe only material exoep> 
tion are the jHvanese< Tbe passion for cock* 
fighting is indeed impressed in the vo^ IsQ* 
guage of the Malays, whidk haa a speciSe 
name for cock- fighting, one for the natunl 
spur of the cock, nnd another for the artifin*! 
spur, two names lor the comb ; three for ik 
erow of theooek ; two fur « cock pit ; and om 
for a professional cock fighter. The pasMB* 
is nowhere carrird further than in the Speabk 
dominions of the Philippines. There, h ** 
licensed by the Government, which defift* 
from it a yearly meniie of almtl mifiHl^ 
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dolliira or nboai B\0,OWi,^Craw^iird Diet. I He bad not boweter, bam able to verify tbat 
11. WalkteBii. 104. part of Sir StamCoid itafflM* iofortnittion wbioh 

Ornnff Shrfar,or\\i\nn\U with the BiduanHa ! includes innrryinn: into another tribe as incur- 
Kalia»){, are joint occupants of Singapore. The 1 rinie the peiialty. The rajah of Sipuok assured 



api^k a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 
Omug Bawa^ a people of Baara, Raw or Are, 

in Stmiatra, immediately to the north of Me- 
nang:kNbaa nn«l penetrated by the Inrje hut 
scarcely navigable river, Rakaii. Mehangkabau 
jmmnoe ta on the plateau in the interior of 
Sumatra, north of the prraaot tewa of Padanv. 

The Achines^ of Sumatra are sunposed to 
be a mixture of the Batia and Malay ^ritb 
tbe Chnliah, aa they deaic^nete the natme of 
the weat of India, and differ nneh in peiaonal 
appearance from other SumHtriins beinp, in 
jreneral, shorter and of a darker complexion. 
Tbey are mabomedans, and many perform tbe 
pilRrimago. They are aetivei and indtistrioM, 
but unscrupulous in their commercial trnnsac- 
tiona. Mdliomedanifm first hesan lo make way 
ill Achin in 1204, from which it spread slowly 
aaatarard to Java, Cdebca and the Molneoaa^ 
and northward to the Philippines where it was 
gaininsr footinsf as the Spaninrds arrived who 
enpplanted it with cUristiauity. Bali has not 
noeopted it. 

Bhatta^ Botta or Baitah, a Mwlny race, ad* 
dieted to entin<r hnmnn beings. They have long 
be«)n known to be given to this unusual practice. 
Tliey oeenpy the valley of Mandelmic and to the 
west, and the -easterly portion are onder ilie 
dominion of the Dutch. The langWHte th^y 
use is said to he. different from Malay and 
to have several dialects, but it has an alphabet 
invented by themeelvea, and in this natter 
tbey are perhaps the oidy human beings 
who advnnccd to a knowledge of lf>tters but 
contiiuiPil to eat each other. Marsiien in 
Ikie History of SnaMtra notiera them, nad 
tfao writings of Marco Polo show that so 
long asfo as A. 1). 1290, fli^y were known 
to indulge in this propensity, and Sir 



tbe Dutch governor at Pedang that he had eaten 
Imman flesh at least forty times and that he le- 
Hsheil it HbovK every thing that he had ever lasted. 
The l^iitta of Suuiatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curvc-<i sword and the jouo ; also knives 
oailed lonMc tada, and tefjiikg : for druma the 
Batta use gonga, and in aetiou eat np a kind 
of war whoop. 

Tke Jiuyis tribes inhnhitiug Celebes, are 
oelehfeteil for the temper (hey give to 
steel, and for their arms in generHl ; iti 
addition to those of the Malays on the Peniu- 
sula, they use defensively the baju ranti (chain 
jacket), and both along and around sort of 
shield. They swear by their kriaes, for which 
they have a great veneration, and on going 
into bottle, drink the water in whicli they have 
been dipped, uttering imprecations on the foe. 
The iuhabilanta <tf FmU Nku, an iahuid off 
the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju made of thick leather, and a cap to 
raatchi covered with tlie ijo, the vegetable 
anbalnnee leaembling blaek horae hair obtain- 
ed from the Arenga aaecharifera. 

T//e Lampong who inhabit the eastern and 
southern extreoiity of Sumatra, go into combat 
with a long lanee bonte by three warriors ; the 
foremost of these lance-beaiera, pioteete liini- 
self with a large shield. 

The Malay pirate prahu or prow are stockaded 
ami arroefl with heavy guns, generally the mariam 
and lekb, to wbieh last the Mahya are very 
partial ; also, matchlocks, long speara, pointed 
nibong stakes burned at the end, and others 
cut short for throwing when at close quarters, 
and large stonea. Thus aignal for attaek ia tbe 
sound of a sort of gong, called Tawa tawa. 

T/k Batta race <lelay the burial of every 
person who, during his life had a claim to the 



Stamford Bafflea, in 1880, after visiting { title of rajah (of v|doli, eaeh vilbge bas one) 



Taropanuli bay, mentioned that for a person 
convicted of adultery, of midnight robbery, 
prisoners of war, a person intermarrying with 
another tribe, a person treacherously attacking 
n village, n bonae^ or another peraon, the 
punishment was to be cut np and eaten alive. 
The most recent traveller from the west, 
Professor Bikmore, from America, who was 
in Snnatn in IMd mentiona that they are 
nn tnhmd people, the Mehys from Menangnbau 
having spread and occupied all the ooasts. 
They believe in evil spirits and omena. On 
the Dutch aeqniring the poasesaion of the 
plain of the Ifandeliug valley, ilic Batta 
dwelling there were compelled to abandon their 
cnnnibalism ; but all beyond Dutch territory, the 
xuce still continue to pursue their old customs. 



until aome rioe, aown on tbe day of his death, 
has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. The 
corpse, till then kept above ground among the 
living, is now, with these ears of rice, com- 
roitted to tbe earth, like the grain ais nontha 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed that, as a new life arises from the 
seed, so another life shall begin for man after 
hb death. During thia tine the eorpse ia kept 
in the house, enclosed in a eeffin made of the 
hollowed trunk of a Durinon, and the whole 
space between the coffin and the bo<ly is filled 
with ponndcd eampbor, for tbe purohase of 
which the family of the deceased rajah 
frequently impoverish themselves,— /i/7.»jore'« 
Travels, pp. liy, 4 Ktteboldt Briiuh i^kUie^ 
meiits, Vifl.ii. ^jf. 2X2, 
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BanTca Tsland lies, in its noiihern point, in 
Lat. I'' 52' N. and Lonjf. ISB* 24* E. It is 
hilly and of middling beic^ht. It has a chain 
of liills, generally called St. Paul's mountains, 
ooatigttom toils nmtli end, 9S0 fteiliiKh, 
bnt Parmasan^ and ICanopen hills, on the we«t 
aide of the island are rf8pe<Ttifely 1350 and 
1617 feet in height. The itraiit of Banoa 
an boanded on tSo omu by the Mand, md on 
the wast side by the eoMt of Sumatra. The 
stnits eitt-nd from Lacepara island about 129 
miles, with an undulating course to the N. VV. 
The tides are irrcgularjand greatly influrooed'by 
tha winds. Baaea is iababitad by tour distinct 
races of people. The Orang-Ouifuny or hill- 
people, the aborigines of the country, who are 
established in the interior, where t^ey lead a 
wild Mod of Hfa, but aro sabnssive to tba 
7S(ni1ttiMis cstabtidied for the government. 
The sea-coasts are occupied by Malays who 
have emigrated from Sumatra : th^ are 
extremely indolent, all the laboor, emier in 
eoltivating pepper or working Hw mines, being 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of 
l)elween fifteen and twenty thousand souls. 
The Orang-Laut or sea people, who are aimilar 

in their habits to the Bt^^ ^^'"^ vp** ^ 
coasts of Borneo snd Celebes, thous^h belong 



in Idngttiids 1099 to the west, spdcs the 

Sundanese tongue: But in 1811, siss 
tenths of all the population of Java, spoke 
Javanesf!, and the Sundanese was already con- 
liasdtoths Mntsinon initsof tba esoth 
and west, and to a small colony acnr fiantsa. 
Sir S, Raffles, says that Java was originally 
peopled by emigrants coming in vesaeU from 
the Eed Bii t from wheace it is inferred thsk 
the sncinnt Egyptians might have been the an- 
cestors of one cinss of the people. The Javanese 
arc small in stature, but muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of a 
light copper oslanr. The people of iha Ihnpv 
mountains, shortly described in liaffles' History, 
may be a relict of an aboris/inal race. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Arehi- 
pelago, adopt Iho ahaRnlar piaeiieo of bnildiag 
tl^ir vill^ioa in temwee. This practice seems 
to have once prevBil«»d in the Philippines. The 
inliabitants of the Sarwatti islands, aekct the 
eunHnits of the MUs or the browa of cliffs 
which rise abruptly fross Ibe esn» as aflee far 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum- 
mit of the hill is occupied by a larve waring 
tree, the Fieus indioa of Bumphisa, 
beneeth whtoh the idolsof the village nwptessd 
on square platfonns Of loose atonea. Here 



ing to Banks, but can scarcely be said to inhahil the elders meet when any important roniter is 



the island, for they live entirely in their liitle 
prshne, and wander about the eoaste. They 
sabsist prinofpsHy by fishing, and it is said that 
they sre always ready to give information to 
the piratical rovers. The discovery of tin 
attrseted numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese, 
who with the working of the mines fntradneed 
the first attempts at agriculture and commerce 



to be ilisoussed. Below the tree the sides of 
the bllh ore eearped into a insmssien of pIsU 

forms or terraces, ott whioh aie erected their 

oblorit; barn like houses with woo<len walls nrni 
pnlm leaf thatch. At Letti, a oe^(Ubouriiig 
islsad, whors iha 'hills am fer inland, the 
brows of the cliffs which overhang the sea aia 

selecie<l, and a similar mode of ac^trpirie into 



various settlements were formed, and a com- terraces is adopted when necessary. The saoce 



mencement was made in clearing the ancient 
forrsta, wMeh had tin lately notbMn distnrbed, 

for the purpose of forming permanent plaees 

of residence. The principles of civilization 
were thus offered to the rude inhabitants. >- 
JSm^i Archipelago. Ben^urph. 

i/'ans. According to the trnditions of theJavan- 
csp, SumrtlfH, .Tnva, Bnli, Tiiunhok and 8iim- 
bnwa, islands, were all formerly united, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 119t, 1282 and 
1850, but these am not to be leeeived. TIte 
dividing line between Asiatic fnnnn and that 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits 
of Macassar, and continued southward through 
the stmit of Lambok between Lamhokaid Bali. 
Java, loerfly Jawa, is the nshia of the 
original occupants of the eastern part of 
the island, but in latter years, they spread 
all over the island and have given it their 
name. The Chinese call it Chi-poo. Marco 
Polo who described, though he did not visit it, 
chIIs it Giaua. Up to the middle of the 15th 
century, the people of Java> from Cheiibou 



system also prevails ai BaIm and Timor Laut 
and the system of tsraseinir is pnerised 
amongst tlie Mails Arssar, or lull kings, of the 
Pulney hills in the extreme south of India. 
The population of Java, in 1610 was 
3,000,000 or 90 to the square nik. In lAlf^ 
the populatioD had increased to 4.61ftaS¥(l^ 
and in 1857, including Madura, it amounted 
to 11,504,168 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possess i eos • ia the Indian Archi- 
pelago, eootain an aggregata popuUtioa ef 
something less than 6,000,000. Java and 
Madura ate divided by a narrow strait and may 
be consiilered as one territory, with a mean 
length -ot e0O BH«lish ailBa and 100 is 
biesdth. The populatiaAMsngid into classes 
are, Ruropenn Settlers... ..••«•••■«•... S0,->31 
Dutch Army, European .^...^..^ 10,i6$ 
Afriasa Soldknu..., iSf 
Ifalap and jAvansse. 15,iil 

Natives U,410.SM 

Chinese 13S,J.H 

Arabs and Asiatics.*.. •••••>«» 
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Hi* wowm, b uppoaliMi to 4lie mis in 

tropical countries, exceed tbe men, by 
700f000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
aniU 1859, wliea U was abolished, bat had so 
fallMi tmij H mt uttitslkm that khart eniitci}, 
then, only 5,260 slaves to litevale* In Nether- 
Iniids Iiidin, the Dulch Government has been, 
since 1821, a coiniuerciai firm assisted by the 
tiisding company esiablishad ia r8S4 under 
tJbe patronage of kinf; William, this has 
M aitd the salvation of Java, and their shares 
nave bee I) at a co»aiderable premium. 
• Ih« Kala»g ot Java» reside, among the io- 
UbUavta of iIm; Taog'gar oMonlaiDa. The 
IdaUi^g oure sinuJL to li n e been at one time nu- 
11^003 ill vario«a parts, of Java, leading a 
ViAtJiiBiiing Uffi^ ^raolisfHg .religious rites ditfe^ 
oni fioai thoaoiptUMi ureal My of the people^ 
and avoldbg UltaroDllMi wirh them ; but most 
of them are now leduoed to subjection, are 
' becoiae atationary iu tbetir: resideuoe, and have 
embvaoed. that maliDmedan iaitb. Whenever 
the Ifibng loove from one place to another, 



and 112« 31' W. kngitode (Gnerivieh) «i4 

contains about 86 square (Dutch) geographical 
miles, or 44 English miles. The country in 
general is very mountainous, and it is only 
■ear the aea that aome plaina are hmod, oo tho 
largest of which, about 3^ miles in dranmfer- 
ence, the principal village ^angkapnm is situat- 
ed. Tbe fiawoao race are probably descend* 
ante of Ibe Madoreie, whoao language, with a 
few modifications, prevails, though they differ 
from them in dress; but in this respect agree 
closely with the Bu^is. Tbe inhabitants of 
the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese lan- 
guage.— /oam. Imd, Arwk» Vof. V. No, 7. 
iJee India, p. 355. Jut!. 

Bali itiandy eoulinues to indicate its Tndisn 
origin, wiih a small porliou of Java, the 
Batta in Samatia, part of Laahok. Ia Bali 
hinduism has prevailed since A. D. 1478| 
ihe Philippiue Islanders, the Dyak of Borneo 
and tbe rude tribes of the interior of the Malay* 
an Pentnaoh eihihit. hiodn elementi, and 
their religion may be Jtylid a deftradail hia- 



they are conveyed in carts, havinc^ two solid \ duism. The Balinese entertain a great aversion 



wbeeU with a revolving onleand drawn by two 
or more pairs of bufiflloee, according to the 
earaHMteaeaa of the pu^.^Haflt^t Mitkrjf 
Java, Vol* 1. ^ tS9, MUtmor^t S^owtltt. 
page 28. 

MatiMra Idmuk is of an eren appearance 
tad nodaiately eletated, ita N. W. point ia io 

laU e"" 55f' N.long. 112° Slf^^' E. and its 
east point in let. 6" 69' S. long. lU'' 
Hi E. It is the most important of a line 
which runs along the nor i hern and eastern 
aoiita of Java. It ia tho priMifMl of o groop 
oanposed of more than seventy-five ; and is 
separattjd from the great island by a strait, 
not more tiiao a mile or a mile and a haU 
wide, whiah aerrca to fonn Ike eapwiooa har- 
bour of Surabaya. It haa the appeamaee of 
being a continuation of J.iva. Few animals 
aro found, and none peculiar to Madura. The 
taknd b fanMHWi howoter, fhr ita breed of 
oattle, iwd atpplies frum its rich pastures pro- 
visions to many of the agricultural and seafar- 
ing communities of the neighbouring regions* 
The meat, when cured, resembles, but is far 
aoperioff to, the j«M bcefurf flooth Amnea. 
The people are similar to the hiQ-dwellera of 
Java, and from them ihe Dutch recruit the line 
of their native army with the best troops iu 
their eeffiee.— A;^t Sidmy of JSh». Mmrit 
Etutem Sea$. Uof^urgh, TemmiMk^ Oomp 
(VCEU^ Sur lea Poitemona NeerUmdatM. I. 
335 ; 336-338. JMi Indian Ankiptlago, 
Vol. J. p, 337. • . . 

ifamo«iii— Tha ialand of Bawean, oi follow- 
ing; its old nsrae Lubek, forming a portion of 
the residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen 
Dutch (forty-eight English) miles to the north 
tf lioDg Fauska^ ia 5? W 8oii|li Inttedk 



to a maritime life, and are more rnrely to be 
met with at the European ports thsn tbe 
■Btivea of tbo other iriauda to (ha eaatinwd. 
They are fairer in oompleiioo, atoater in fraaM, 
and more energetic in their dispositions than 
the Javanese, and iu appearance and dress bear 
a great naenblanea to the oatifra of 8iam» 
from whom it is probable that they are dfa« 
cendcd. The entire population of Bali, amount- 
ing to about one million, profess the hindu 
religion, and the burning of widows amongst 
them is carried to an extent udknowa eren in 
continental India. Tbe slaves of a great man 
are also consumed upon his funeral pile, and 
when Ihe immense annual loss of life produced 
by theaa frightful practieaa ia eoMideitd, it ia 
surprising that the tslaod possesses so largo t 
popiiUtion. Bnii women, like the Burmese, 
aiieud to the selling ol goods and merchandise. 
— Airt 

Bomo, is the prioeipal island of the Sunda 
Rroup, and is the greatest ialand on the globe 
after New Holland. It is divided by the equator 
into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
the aooUMm la Ibo laifir. If wo oompriae 
the numerous Archipelagos by which tho 
great island is environed, this K^up may be 
said to occupy more than eleven degrees of 
longitoio and about ten of latitiido. Ilio geo- 
graphiosl position of the principal island is 
between 7« N. L. and 4« 20' S. L. and be- 
tween lOti® 40' and 116« 45* E. Lon. Ita 
length from north to south will be about 300 
leaguea ood its breadth varying from 260 to 
150 leagues. Its superficies has been calcu- 
lated by which Borneo is given a surface 
of 1S,741 SQuare leagues or 6,992 myria- 
MBtRij wludi. wdBN.II $JM myriameUei 
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gfCKter tluin Sumatra, and 5.73S nyria^ 
metres greater than Java. The Portu^uew, 
Loienzo de Gomez, was the first of 
IIm European narigatort win iipproaehed the 

northfra part of tbia island; he arrived in 
1518 in tlie ship Si. St^baitica on his route to 
Cliiiia. We presume Lliat lie g^ave to the coun* 
try the name of Burne, but be aaya thnt the 
■litivM tens it Braunii or Bfaani. The tra* 
vdlera Mxjor Muller, Colonel Henrici, the 
■nnbers of the sciftnttfic comraisaion, Diard, 
8. Mailer and Korthals, who quite recently 
penetrated into diffeient parta ef the wterior, 
as well as the rajah Brooke, assure us 
thsit I he Dyalc which form tlie aborininal 
population of Dorneo, do not use, and CAunot 
even have any idea of a spedhe name npiiro> 
priattfd to the whole eilent of a eountrf ef 
which the fcoa board is even most often unknown 
to the savage anil wanditrintc tribes who are 
eeparated by }(reat distances from each other, 
end who era diapaned in bordea el enelt muia^ 
hers over the vast extent of one of the Urgett 
islands in the world. Thi-se different tribes are 
deaiguated amongst themselves by the names 
wMeli Ibey Kiv« to tha rlvera en the borderi of 
which they^have established their abode ; it ia 
thus that all the Dyak of the great river 
Diisen (the HAiger of our maps) cull them- 
selves Orang Duson (men of Duton) end those 
of the liver damptt, OraoK Seaipit: the manu- 
seriiit memoira of Miyor Mnller and of Colonel 
de Henrici make mention of a great number 
of tribes derignated by the names of rivers 
whUrii ha«« their mooihi on the western eoaat ; 
in ihe north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makr-s 
ineniion of Dyak tribes under the names of 
Sarebus, 8 ikarran, Lnndu, bibnuw, il(c. esta- 
blished on the riveit «hieh bear those nnmae. 

The interior ie etill, however, alneet un- 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains in the centre is undoubted ; and in 
the uorth-west, as far as the country was pene* 
trated by Mr. Speneer St* John in 1868, the 
whole wee. found to be mountainous, each 
range becoming more lofty as lie appro:;ched 
the interior, but presenting one uniform as- 
pect of jungle covering hill end valleg^. From 
the aummit of the great mounUin Kina Balu, 
in the nonh east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
and when looking towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obteinid- a 
diitent view of n mountain peak which he 
suppoaee to be very considerably higher than 
the one on which be stood, and to be situated 
very nearly in the ceutre of the island* The 



religious persecetion and from the pressnie 
of M superabundant popuUtiou. Brazen iniat^, 
ruins of temples, and other remains of hindoo 
eivilization, ere still to he seen on the soutbera 
coast. The ahores are inhabited by nations 
totally unconnected with each other sjovcrned 
by their own laws, and adopting their own 
peouliKr manners and customs. The west 
ia ooeopied by Malaya end OWneer, the 
north'Weat by the half caste descendants of 
the mahomedinis of Western India, the north by 
the Cochm Chinese, the north-east by tbeSulu, 
end the ent end eooth eoasts bv the Bagts 
tribes of Celebes. Thera are, bendee* Mner* 
ous tribes who live in pralms .imong the 
islands near the coMt, (there are no fewer 
than three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and 
wandering about the ahoiis'«or the ialand: 
the Lanun from Magindano: and the Orai^f 
Baju and Orang- ridbn<r, source unknown. The 
Dutch claim a territory exceeding 200,01iO 
sqnara wllee; bet ill bi^ond • raera tnnifp eftbe 
ooast was. until the raeent exploration ofe 
portion of the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Its inhabtuntsara gen«rally rseoguiaed as the 
MaUy and Kyeu end the MUImmmm Dyek. 
The Kalays are settlers from Qnmatri, 
Java and Malacca, along the coast e( 
Borneo. The Djrak are a prior race ud 
are divided into Land and Sea Dyaka, the 
latter beinff richer and more powerftil, those 
of the interior being broken up into innuem- 
rabic clans, some of them being tributary to 
the sultan of Brunai, some of them under the 
Dttteh ill the aonth end weat of the iaiend, and 
some noder tin Sarawak government. The 
Millanowe are on the N. E. of the Sarawak 
territory- Th^y are of a fair complexion and 
ara oeeufMed with eiprieoltnn, trade end peaie» 
ful pursuits The Kynn are n powerM tiiiw 
of about 100,000 souls, and occupy th« 
country from the south of the kin>;<iom of 
Brunai right aawy into the interior. Tlicy 
strongly ^aemble the Pynk. Tbe Dyek 
are generally well made, with a mus- 
cular, well knit, frame and are rather under 
than over the loidiile height. Their features 
era ngohir. Thefar eokmr i«t deep btown 
occasionally varying to e lighter shade. The 
Dyak dwell in very long bouses, occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. That 
pertioK of their ereed whieh obtaiaa the 
grentest faiAuenoe over their mode of lifi^etima 
from a supposition which they entertain that 
the owner of every human head which tftey 
can procure will serve tbcm in the next world. 



land on all •idea gradually slopee towerde the | The ayeiem of hnmen raerifiee wea, upon tin 

account, carried to so great an extent, thai it 
totally surpasses that which is practised Ijy 
the Batta of Sumatra, or, by any peoffc 
yet .koowa. k wm nhnid nol eMny 
wtil he pfoennd a hnovn hnd, n^ be 



coast. Borneo may be said to bear the same 
ri lation to Eastern India thnt tbe continent 
of America haa borne to Europe, being a 
region in which' tribee iiihabilaig the itmoter 
-eiBt hiTe oteniwitty fottiid n nliige.fimi 
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who Is in poMMiiou of •ereral may be distin- 
guished by bis proud nnd lufty ttenring: for 
tiie greater number of heads n liicU a roaa has 
obudned, the |[reater will be his rank in the 
aesi woild. The ohiers somrtiines mnke ex 
eursions of considerable dnratioii for 9olr 
purpose of arquiring hcHds, in or;ier lhat they 
m»y be assured of having a nuuieroua body of 
ftticmiaDti in lh« next world. If ihey be at 
psMM with their nrighbours, they proceed in 
their canoes to the more distant pnrts of tiie 
country to which the numerous rauiiticAtioDS 
of the mtn afford them eety acoeee. Upon 
tbeir arrival near a village, if the party be 
imali, they take up their position in the busli- 
es close to some pathway, and attack a 
paaser by unawares. If the parly be large, 
tliej are bolder in their operationa, and an 
attempt will perliaps be made to surprise a 
whole villa}(e. For this purpose thuy will 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks 
of tke river during the day, and at nijcbt will 
annottnd the village so completely as to pre- 
vent the escape of the intended victims ; and 
au hour or two before daybreak, when the 
inhabitanta are auppoaed toaleep theaound- 
est, the attack «UI be commenced by •ettin>{ 
fire to the bouses, and their victims are de- 
stroyed aa thtry entleavour to eaoape. Appa- 
rently the practioe is only general among 
thoae tribea inhabiting the banks of the lar^e 
rivers, on which distant voyages can be made 
with facility, the Dynks in tlie northern parts 
of the island being content with an occasional 
bunum aaeriflce on the death of a ehief.— The 
sacrifice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen 
and Chinese, and they believe that the Divine 
being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings 
made to him t they have t tradition about a 
(iflug*', from which the Chinese, Malay and 
J)yak escMpeti, The minor spirits, called 
*' Antu" are largely worshipped : their name for 
the Almighty Good Spirit, is Taoah or Jowah, 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Je- 
hovah : he i!) also cnlled Tuppa, and in his 
\vor»hip, women are the celebrants. They had 
H craving fur skulls, but licad hunting is 
now acaroaly beard of. Tbey ara brave, 
|io»pitable, simple, truthful, loyal end 
grateful, and are willing to receive in- 
sUuctinn. Chastity before marriage is jiol 
iiiaiated on, and they marry when grown up. 
The men wear a narrow loin cloth passed 
between the thighs. The women have a still 
narrower strip of cloth allowed to fall from 
tha hipa balf way down the thighs and affords 
little coneaalment. The elans have different 
Jannagea and they have no written character. 
— ^oam of the Indian Arckipel.^ Vol. II., 
Vo. YI., /km 1 848, w»g6 Z65,juoiinff Melville 
d0 Canim tmi gmMl tii U JfMlfeiir 



The interior dl the island is oeeopied by 

tribes of the brown race, whose warlike habits 
and skill in the use of missiles, will account for 
the disappeanmee of a leaa dviliaed race from 
the southern and western parts of the island. 
On the iiorili we«t coast, where the Dyaks 
are to be met with near the sea, the prior 
tribes have all retired into the interior. 
Tlie Dyak, who are the Orang*Benua| oc 
aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constituto 
by far the most interesting portion of ita. 
population. They are scattered in small tribea 
over the faee of the ialand, tboaa inba- 
biting the banks of the large riven beingk 
generally under the dominion of one more, 
powerful than the rest; but the tribes which 
reside in the deptha of the forests, where the. 
communication between them is mofe difficulty 
are generally perfectly distinct from each other, 
and these people would scarcely know that 
other human beings existed beside themselves, 
wen not tndividoala of tbeir little communitiea 
sometimes cutoff by the roving warriors of • 
distant and more powerful tribe. The various 
tribes ure said to differ considerably from each 
other, but Ifr. Ear] saw individuals belonging 
to several distinct tribes, who with the exoep« 
tion of a difTerence of dialect, might he recog- 
nized as the same people, those who lived 
entirely on the water being much darker than 
the reat* It ia aaid by the Dyak themselves, 
that some parts of the interior are inhabited 
by a woolly haired people; but as they likewise 
assert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
living in trees, an alao diacsverable, the lecu- 
racy of their accounrs may be doubled* Ho 
met with do Dyak who had seen either, but aa 
a woolly-hnired people is to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
bable. The D>nk are of the middle size, aud^ 
with the exception of those who me continually 
eramped up in their Utile canoe!>, are invariably 
straight>limbed, and wrll formed. Their limbt 
are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
cular, but where physical strength is to be 
ext-rted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
inferior to the mon apan bodied Chineae aet* 
tiers. Their feet are short and broad, and 
their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
walking they do not require a very wide path. 
The native paths are found very inconvenient 
by a European traveller. The patha used by 
the Dyaks and Chinese bein^ generally worn 
down several inches below the surface of the 
soil, and, aa ihey are very little wider than 
the foot, pedeitrian exercise proves both painful 
and faliiiuing. The Chinese guides mentioned 
that strangers eoon become accnstonned to 
these byeways, from which he jud){ed that 
the aetUera bid adopted lie Imtive mode 
of waUdng with fool befint tho otherj 
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fcincc t\t\r arriTal in the country Their fore 
heads are brond and flat, and their eves, which 
are placed further apart titan those of Europeans, 
•ppMr loDfer than they realty are, fron an in* 
doleni habit of keeping the eye hall doaed. The 
cuter corners are generally hi>iher up the fore- 
head than those nearer to the nose, so that 
were a straight line drawn perpendienlnrly 
down the face, the eyes would be found to di- 
verge a little from rij<!it niigles wi(h it. Tlieir 
eheek-bones are prominent, but their faces xre 
generally plump, and their features altogether 
bear u greater resemblance to those of the 
Coehiu'Chinese than of any other of the dt-mi- 
civilized UHtions iu E istern India. 'I he Lros 
tribes iuhabiiin}; the inland parts of CocUin* 
China and Ckmbodta are undoobtedly theaanw 
Moe aa the VfBk$ apeaking n dialect of the 
same lnii?iin.:e ; and, as tlie CocbiifChinese 
are probably desceudituts of these people, civil- 
jfed by oommttuieation with the Cbineae, tlie 
resemblance may be eaaily aeoounted for. The 
Cochin-Chinese, however, are physically su- 
perior to the Dyak, the uatural results of a 
different mode of life. The bu&r is atraiKht and 
black, and is kept cut rather short by both 
sexes, but if permitted, would grow to ipreat 
length. Some of the Dyak women who are 
married to Chinese adopt the fashion of wearing 
laila. He never aaw a nearer approaeh to a 
beard among the men tiian a few straggling 
baira scattered over the chin and th^ upper 
lip. The Dyak countenance is highly pre- 
possessing. The countenatioes of the Dyak 
women, if not exactly beautiful, ate generally 
extremely inteiesling, which is, perhaps in a 
greai tneasure owing to the solt expression 
given by their long eyelashes and by their 
Sabitof keeping the eyes half cloaed. In fonn 
ihey arc unexceptionable, and the Dywk wife of 
a Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawiiti, 
was, in point of pers')nal attractions, au^erior 

Si any eastern iieanty who had eomo nn- 
er his observation, with the aingle eseeptbn 
of one of the same race, from the north-west 
coast of Celebes. This one he met with ut 
Sourabaya soon after her arrival fVon Celebes, 
«he waa» for a nativf, extremity fair, and her 
portrait would not l.ave disgraced ihf. " IJook 
of Beauty." In cotnploxion, the Dyak are 
much fairer than ihc Mala^ from whom they 
9U0 differ greatly in disposition and general 
appearance, atthnngh not so much as to lend 
to the cottcUision Uiai they couhl not have 
apntHg fr^m the same source, giving rather 
the idea that the omuso of the disaimilarity has 
proceeded from the long discouuectitm of the 
Mdliiy from the original slock, in juMilion to 
their udutixiure and intercourse with foreign 
^tions. The Dyak are a mnch superior peo- 
ple t9 the M»i«y* although the lafter affect to 
eontider them as beings Uttle removed from the 



orang oiitang. Though the most nnoMTOus of 
the aborij^iniil tribes nre foiind oongreg»te«l 
in viliages on the banks of the rivers and 
the larae luUnd hikea they nlao peiseei 
8ever»l towns of considerable siae. The eepi- 
lal of the most powerful tribe on the w»-st 
coast is Sigao, a town about forty days joiir> 
ney up the Honlianak rivoTt which has a popu- 
Irttion of several thousande. The IHak iaha- 
liit thatched baiiilioo houses, erected upon 
piles, those belonging to each family or petty 
tribe being joined together by means of a 
stage or verandah running along the fiont. 
Many of the small vilh^es nre dffended by 
stockades, and the ladders by whi<-h Iht-y as- 
cend into their dwrllings are alwNya pulled up 
when they retire to t«»t at night. Un«ier 
theae dwellings the pigs are kept ; for, ahhoaeh 
some of the tribes irt the vicinity of the 
Malay hive adopted the mahomedan reli<ioa, 
they are not aufBeiently rigid in tbehr obaarv 
auce of its tenets to abstain from the oob of 
pork. The Dyak cnUivrtte rice in Ur^e q-mr- 



tities, as it forms their principal veifetatik 
food, their animal sustenance being pork, fish 
and the lleaii of deer and other animnia whidi 

are procured by the chase. Some of the t'ibes 
possess bows and arrows, but the suiupii or 
blow pipe, a wo^'den tube about five frd lung, 
through which amall bamboo airovra are ahot 
with great precision, is in more general ttsr. 
The arrows are steeped in n inost Fubile poison, 
which is said to destroy binis an<t smaller ani- 
mals, when stmck with them» aimoet tnataata- 
neously, a slight wound from an arrow ea 
which th«* poison is stronir, beini; s«iif to o<-rr?- 
siou inevitable death, even to man. Tiie cffecia 
of we^ipons of this de»criptinii are ■!»««« 
exagt!crated by those who use them ; the poi- 
son therefore, is not, in all probrtbililv, so des- 
truciive to tlie liurnnn specie* a9 it ia n-(>rr- 
senled ; and ailhou^h the ')yHks a^st rt ilui 
no antidote is knowii« yH the * preparation of 
the poison being simiUr to that praci'5e»l bj 
the fiborijiinal itdiabitants of t'elt-brs, ^t«r 
which a reiueily has been discovered, tlw peo- 
ple of Borneo are pmbabty acqimiHted widk iL 
riipy show iin h(T.iiatinn in ealin|t animab 
which li >TC been killed by their arruwa, taking 
the precaution, however, of removinir tw 
flesh immediiiiuly adjacent to the ttouniM 
part. The poison, which \* called ippo tbffm«h> 
out the island, consists of the juice of a tref, 
and its mode of preparation appears lo be per- 
fecily simdar to that practised in Jav«,Mhl 
other islanda where it la employed. BanMb 
as a mineral country, is perhaps the richot 
in the East ; producing gold, coul, antiaiper. 
Hud iron, while caoutchouc aud fsQ* 
pcrcha, are amongst ita Tq^Ua piifai 
The eoti and iron fields of tlb« Bslfli ar 
lUjang ate more ciUaaife thn ai^yil^ 
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Mvertd OA tbe'iilaiid. Vroni the river Baram. 
cobI 13 trawd to the npper part* of Bintu- 
lii, and ib«iice toiithwiiril to liie Kojaiig river, 
on th« left tmnk of wliieli, si Tiyoi Nanir, 
there is h seam exposed upwards of thirteen 
feet in ihickiiess. At dilferent other parte of 
the river and hIso in sevtral of iis bmnchea, 
coiii is found in abundauce. From lujol 
Naif tlia -flriln of tlw coal ia aouthward 
across Dragoit'e plain. It is again found in 
the rivrr Lansj-Tha (a distance from the for- 
mer plaon of about fifty miles) where it ie 
«Ktaiiaively exposed on the awfaee, and has 
hoen in a stale of ianition for several years. 
Iron ore of a quality yitlding from sixty to 
eighty per cent, of iron abounds in the Uuluwi 
or Rajang district, from about forty miles 
inm tbs oosst to ibe source of the river, or 
over a district conipri8in<( nearly on<-half of 
the extreme breadth of the island. The iron 
manufactured from the ore of the above dis- 
Iffiot is mndi pr e fer r sd to that of Kumpe by 
thir Mala\8 and other nativea of Borneo as 
being superior, doubtless owing to the chsrcoal 
being the meliinx material used, as in Sweden. 
Tiw varietiea oif animal Kfo are great, aome 
•peciea of Aeiinia, of enormous siaa, ocenr in 
the China seas, and on the coast of Borneo 
and fiab live within them. Of 2tf species of 
birds in Borneo and %\ in Sumatra, 20 are 
eomraon to both islands. Of 29 in Borneo 
nnd 27 in Java, 20 are comnnon to both isUnds. 
Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Jhvk, 11 are 
roromon to both islands. 'I he Malay of Borneo, 
Mm\y beKeva in gbosts. If a nuin die or bo 
killed, they are afraid to pass the place. A 
writer in thn Joiin)iil of the Archipelago, des- 
cribesa rare called idaau occupying the nor- 
then part of Borneo, who also anspend hnman 
skulls in tbeir honses. 8t. John, in his Indian 
Archipflugo, says that the dominniit MalHys 
and the colonists of China, are active and in- 
dustrious but sre a turbulent and intracta- 
ble part of the population. Tba Dyaka, in their 
physieal and social characteristics resemble the 
Tarajah of Celebes. The Dusun, are the 
villagers in the north, an agrioultunti people, 
the MnnU are in the inland parte of Bmnp, the 
Xndyiatt of >he sttme country, are an industri- 
oue peacfful nation, valutble for those qnali^ 
tiea j aud the Kyan, are more uumerouS| ni« re 
pownrful, and nove varKkt than mny other in 
Borneo. They are an inland race inhabiting 
■ district extendinff frora aboirt ?ixty miles up 
the interior from Tanjong Barram to within 
a similar distance on the eaatem shore. Fierce, 
rook less of Hfe, and hot bhMidad In their natnte, 
they are nevertheless represented to be hospi- 
table, kind, and faithful to their word, and 
honest in their dealings. Next to them are the 
•Millonre^ sonthvnrd nad wwtsrsrd, living on 
rifeit iMtr tkn seaman iadmtrioiu iitslli- 



gnat people, who oeca^innnlly take heads, but 
hare not the ferocity of the Kyaii- TheTatmi, 
BaUiiiaa, and Kanowit have diMlects of their 
own, and are wild and savage in their manner 
Another writer sayt, that beside the Malays 
of tlifr coast, there are eleven other tribea 
located between them and the Kyan, namely 
the Kanowit, Bakalan, Lugati Tan-youg^ 
Tatau, Balanian, Punan, Snkapan, Kajanan, 
Bintulu and Tdiin — the majority of wliora nre 
tributary to ti e Kxan. The six first men- 
tioned are all more or le^s tatooed, both malo 
and female, and certainly, have all aprung 
from the one called Kanowit, who, in habits, 
closely assiroilxtc to the Dyi«k of nil Snrihus 
whose neighbours they are. Ihe tribes ?unan, 
Sskspan and KHjnman are the diief eolleetora 
of camphor and birds' nests. 

Idaant sailed also Me root, are a Borneo ratJe 
who inhabit the more hilly districts tcwnrds 
the north, in the vicinity of Kina Balou. They 
resemble the Kadvan ; and some of their tribea 
who sre near the capital are eompclled to plant 
pepper and collect the produce. Thty appear 
anxious for an intercourse with Europeans : 
they are aaid lo saerifice human vietims, like 
the Kyan. The Idaan^ of ciifTerent placet, 
go under dilferent denominatior.s and havo 
dilferent languages, but in ihrir mannf-ru 
and enatomt they seem to be nearly alike. 
The name '* IdNan" is, in soma measun^ 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo s 
the inland people of PHsnr are called Da rat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajoo, the Subnno of Magiu- 
danao appear to be the same people ; perhaps, 
where the aborijtinea, in the several islandaof 
the Oriental Folynrsia are not negrrps, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabit- 
ants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, tlmt they 
are the descendants of the Chinese. The cus- 
tom obta ns cf arranging human ekuils about 
the houses of the Idaan, as n mark of affluence. 

The Dyak houses jire all raised on posts and 
are olteu 200 or 3uO feel long, and 40 or 6(1 
wide, floored ol banil.oo, and the Qumarrietl 
men sleep apart in a aepaiate bnitlding. 
The Dytk race is closely illied to the Malay ami 
more remotely to the Siamese, (>'liitif8e and 
other Mongol races. All these are characterised 
by a reddish brown or ydlowish brown skin 
of variooa shades, by a jet black straight hair» 
by a scanty or deficient benrd, n rnt her small 
and broad nose and hi^h cheek bones, but irone 
of the Malays have oblique eyes which are more 
cbaraeleriaiie of the typical Mongol. The 
average stature, of theDyak, is rather more than 
that of the Malays, but considerably under 
that of Europeans. They are simple, truthful, 
honest, and are more lifelTi more talkative and 
lest •ecfdife thaa ihe Melay; ActiTe tporfa 
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and gamet of ttrength and tkill are quite a fea- 
ture in their every day life, and ihey have many 
in-door gumea. Head hunting has beeu diaeon- 
• tinaed tmongst the Sarawak Dyaks. They 
,aM temperRte in food and drink, and the 
. gross sensuality of the Chinese and MmU^s is 
unkncwn to tikem* The women do all ibe 
flald work and baar only 8 or 4 children.— 
Mr. Dalton, penetrated some distance into 
the interior, where he reitiHlneii ainoii": the 
.Dyak race about fifteen months. During 



Archipelago, V>>1. II. p. 166. Quarierift 
litvieio. No. 221, p. 497. htarryaV$ Jnduu 
Archipelago^ p. \X Earl's Indian Arckqf- 
lago.p 327 to 370. tbmm d» dem Mvmim* 
Pritchard, /irsearchet info ike Pkynul 
Histovij of Maukoi'l. See Tanee Itlaodi • 
Kaliovv ; Jintawau; Orang Laut ; Malay 
Mindoru ; Legetan laUndt: ISolt Althipehigo ; 
Kyan ; New Guinea ; JUdraaa lalaiid^ 
Lawnntr; Marco Polo. 
The Mai ay Archipelago, from the Nioobara by 



.thiaptriod lie mided ehielly at Tongarron. the Malay Peninaula to the eaal. ia 4,000 ailli 

the capital of the most powerful Dyuk chief, long from East to West, and 1,300 broad froa 



who adopted him as his Sabat or brother, ly 
, means of a ceremoity in use among all the 
Pyak tribes, in whieli each party drinka a 
lamall portion of the blood of ihe other, mixed 
in a cup of water. Ties of this description 
. are more sacred than those of consanguinity, 
a very fortunate circumstance for those Euro- 
peans who may visit tha eonntry, aince the 
chiefs show the greatest readiness in forming 
these bonds of brotherhood, and will afterwards 

£rotect their S^ibat at the risk of their own 
fca.. Mr. Earl tells na that a black bird, 
atrongly lescflibling a magpie in its habits anil 
appearance, is much respected, or rHthi r feared 
by the Dyaks, and auggesls tiiat those who 
. YtsU the Dyak tribes dioidd refrain from ahoot- 
' Sag them, the destruction of one of these birds, 
* which are considered by the aborigines to bo 
evil spirits, being deemed an oU'euce that 
will cutAil calamity on the whole oauntry. 
The Dyak race do not uae, and cannot even 
have any idea of a specific name appro- 
priated to the whole extent of a oouulry of 
. which the aea board ia even most olten un- 
known to the savage and wandering tribes 
[ who are separated by great distaucoa from each 
other, and who are dispersed in hordes of 
.. amall numbers over the vast extent of one of 
. the laneat islands in tha world. Tliesa differ- 
ent tribea are deaiguatcd amongst theniaelves 
by the namea which they give to the rivers on 
the borders of which they have established their 
abode ; it is thua that all the Dyaks of the 
great river Duaon (the Banger of onr maps) 
call themselves OrRi g Buson (men of Duson) 
and those of the river saropit, Orang Sampil; 
The manuscript memoiis of^Mnjor MuUer and 
•r Colonel da Henriol make mention of a great 
. number of tribea deaignated by the names of 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 
ooast I in the north of Borneo, Mr. Brooke 
; makea mention of Dayak tribes under the 
namos of Sarebu, Sakairan, Luudu. Sibnuw, 
he. eslablished on the rivers which bear those 
namea. — Wallace Malay Jrchiptlogo^ Vol. I, 
oagen 84 to 161. Journal of ike Indiam 
Archipelago, No. », Ftlruary 1849, Vol. III. 
p. HI. No. 6, 866. June 1848. No. 4, 
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North lo South. The volcanic belt of the 
archipelago ia marked by h chain of activa 
and extinct volcauoea through the whole length 
of Bomaira and Java and thence by the ia- 
Unds of Ball Lombok, Snmbawa, Florea, the 
Servatty islHUiis, Handa, Amboyna, Batchian, 
Idaktan, Tidore, lernate and Gil^lo to Morty 
island. He«s tkabclifa biokeo nndahifled 
200 miles to tha weat, to north Celebes, from 
which it passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to the 
Philippine ishinda, along tite eastern aide of 
which it eoBtinues in a eurvitig Una to dwii 
northern extremity. From the extreme easteni 
bend of this bell at Banda, for 1 ,000 miles, to 
the North East coast of Kew Guinea, ia a aon- 
volcanic diatrict. But there, on tlm Haitt 
East Coast of New Guinea, another volamie 
belt can be traced through New Britain, New 
Ireland, au<l the Solomon islands to the far- 
thest eastern limits of the Ajrchipelago. The 
united length of these Toloanio Mta ia M 
degrees, their width about 50 miles, but, for 
about two hundred miles on either side of 
them, evidences of subterranean action are to 
be teen in rscenily elevated eoial nwk m m 
the barrier ooral vsefa whidi indicate reeeat 
submergence. In some part or other of all 
the line earthquakes are felt evenf few wceb 
or montha, varying from n ali^t treaaor la 
great movements shaking down villages and 
destroying life and property, and some of theiB 
devastating the adjacent lauds. In Java, ia 
1772, the volcano of Papau-dayang wesUowa 
up by repeated explosions and a large laka 
left in its phice. In Sumbawa in 181 5, 12,000 
people were destroyed by the great araptisn 
of Tomboro. 

Makian, an island of tha MelvooM, wan imt 
open in 1646, by a violent empUon. On tbe 
29th December 1862, it a^ain suddenly bar*: 
forth blowing up and altering iia tace aaa 
destroying the greater part of wa iobabslBBls 
and sending forth snch quantities of aahea as 
to darken the nir at Ternata forty miles cf 
and destroying almost the entire crops of Lbat 
and neighbouring islands. Java haa nearly ^ 
volcanoes activa or astuMft, nsaaj of tea 
with vokaBieowflai and tveiii|ipc lOiiH M 

high. 
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8«ttttn, IB refeiwiee to its extmit, bat few 
voloMOM and a considerable portion has 
probably a non volcnnic origin. Sumatra, the 
uuouUivated parte of Java and Celebes, Borueo 
tiM Phili|»piii«a and New Gkinea ara all fbresi 
maatries, but on Timor and on all the islands 
around it there is absolutely no forest, and this 



the bruah tongued loria, which arc fovm/H no 

where else in the globe und all these peculiarttiat 
are found in the islands which iorm the Aus- 
tro- Malayan diviaiou of the ArchiiMlago. 
The ialaiida eaatwatd from Java asd Borneo, 
form a part of a previoua Auatraliaft or Facifio 
Continent, although some of them Bay MVW 



charactar extenda to ifiorea, Sumbawa, Lombok I iiave actually been joined to it. 



ttd Bait. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet 
on tlie Physical Geography of South Eastern 
Asia and Australia, (Ib55) pointed out that 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
oOMNcfead wUk the Aaiatie continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow 
sea connects New GuineH and hU the 
adjacent, ialauds with Au^itralia, these last 
bsing all oharaeterised by the preaenea of 
■naraupial aiiinuds ; and^oanyuig out Mr-Earl's 
auggeation, Mr. Wallace maintains that some 
to the ialanda had long been connected with 
the AiiatiQ eootinent, and olhets equally long 
with that of Auatrslia, and that a Una of sepa- 
ration can be drawn between there, and he 
designates the Asiatic portion, Indo* .Malayan 
and the Australian division Auslro-Malayan. 
Thossas between Sonatra, Java and Borneo 
ore so shallow that ships find anchorage in 
Rny part of it, hs it rarely exceeds forty fa- 
Iboma. Aud ihe seas eastwarus to the Philip- 
iias and Java rarely excead one hundred 



The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- 
Ihe rttiuoreros of Sumatra and the allied 
speeiss of Java, Ihe wild eattle of Borneo and 
the kind loiu supposed to be peenliar to Java, 
are now all known to inhabit 9otn« part or 
other of Southern Asia ; and, of the birds and 
iuaects, every family ami every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands ocmirs also 
on. the Asiatic Continent and in a great number 
of cases the species are also identical. Ihe 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
oven yet lesemble in their natural produeiiona 
the adjaeent parts of the Continent almost as 
much as such widely ft-paraled districts couhl 
jje expected to do, even if they formed part 
of the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine 
islanda agree in many respects with Asia 
and the western islands, but present some 
anomalies. 

The Eastern portion, on lbs other bsnd, from 
Cdebca and Jjombok eastward, exhibit as close 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea as 
the western islands do to Asia. Australia has 
no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, bears, 
hyenas, no deera or antelopes, sbeep or oxen, 
no elephsnt» horss^ squirrel or rsbbit. In lieu, 
it has kangsroos, opposums, wambats and the 
duck billed palypus. U has no woodpecker 
or pheasanta out in lien, the monnd mtkn 
log brash twkeys, boney luekmb cockatoos. 



The Aru ishinda, Myaol, Wa^yon and Jobie 
aifree with New Guinea in their speciea 
of mammalia and birds and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
fathom line around New Guinea marka the 
range of the paradise birds. This aeparatioo 
has no relation to their geological character. 

The Indo Malayan and Austro-Malayan 
divisions, hold two distinct types of 
the human race, the Malay and the Papuan, 
who differ radicaUy in their phyaiesl menial 
and raornl characters, and under one or other 
of these two forms, as types, the whole of 
the people of the Eastsm Archipelago and 
Pol) nesia can be daseed, and the line aepsvsting 
these two typt-s comes near but somewhat east- 
ward of thiit part of the zoological regions. 
This easterly jutting of the Malay hue, has 
been caused by the rosritime enterprise and 
higher civilizntion of the .Malay races who hava 
overrun the nearer purl of the Austro-Malayan 
region and have supplanted the original inhabit- 
auts and spresd muoh of their language, ibdr 
domestic inhabitants and their customs far 
over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type, respectively, all the people of 
the various itlands can be grouped. The Asia* 
tio raees include the Indo-Malay and all have n 
continental origin, while the Pacific racea in^ 
eluding all to the east of the Malay (except 
perhaps some iu the northern Pacific) are de* 
rived not from any exfatlng ooatiaant bot 
from lands that now exist or biVO fBceai^ 
existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The varieties of animal life are great, some 
species of Actinia, of enormous mse, ocenr in 
the China seas, and on the coast of Borneo, snd 
fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds in 
Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 2U are common to 
both lalsnds. Of 30 in Borneo and U7 in 
Java, 20 are common to both (alanda ; ni SI 
of S>iin;itr:i and 27 of Java, 11 an common to 
both islands* 

The Malay of Borneo, firmly believe in 
ghosts. If a man die or be killed, they 
lire afraid to pass the place. — Wallace f, 
ffallace, pp. 13 to 20, 161. Journal a) 
the Indian Archipelago, No^ 8 February 
1840, p. 141, yU. III. Si. JahA 
Indian Jrchipelago, Vol, 11. p. 266. Qaor* 
Urly Review, No. 222. p. 497. MarryuCs 
Indian Archipelago, p. 10. Earl'e Indian 
Archipelago, p. 270. See Tawee Tawee Ii- 
lands, Indbi Kaya^ Kttiowi JinlawaBi 
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Onihg taiit^ Ifatity Mndoio: Ltigetun It- 
kinds ; Soloo Archi pclagn ; Kjf«n ; Neir Gui- 
nea ; Lndrone Tshnds ; Lawang; Marco Polo ; 
• The Sulu Achipela^o^ is that chain of numer- 
oas MUfMb wkidt itnsteh acrott from the 
N. B. point of Borneo to the Island of Min- 
tfanao. Sooloo [stand, from which the Archi- 
pehi^o is iiaiiied, is high and of cunsideruble 
Mteat, beinx 85 flitlet ioB}e Mid from 5 to 10 
bnmd ; it lies in lontt. Ul* E. near tte 
centre of the Arliipela^o. The Mnenasnr 
men of Celebes determine many dispiitf s by 
single eutiibat, but nerer avenge themselves by 
personal MMMiiiiition. On the oontravy, the 
8ul<i raee hive no idea of putting; ihetuselves 
on « footinj^wiih their antat^unist, but always 
attack him in the dark, or off guard. It 
woultl eenreeljr be pottible to aerape up a 
more infamous race than the Sulu. The only 
virlnc they boast, is cniraoje, which, un»ccom- 
panied with principle, is at best hut negative, 
Miifl in this instance doubtful. Ilunesty, indus- 
try, or hospitalitr, are unknown to the maaa 
x>f them, at least i i prncticr, but they arc distin- 
guished by civil (lissetuioii^, treacherous assns- 
sinuUons, vain-boastinK, theft, lazines?, dirt, 
•mry, and diMimnlntion, or rather uneontice'ed 
taleehood. The Snlu do not, like the oiahome* 
dans of Hinrlostun, ronfine thrir women ; on 
the contrary, they mix in socitty as iu Europe. 

N^rito. In the Philippines are a black, 
^voolly hnired race called Nfgrito. Tliev are 
of small dwarfed stature, 4 fe«rt 6 ioches to 
4 feet 8 inches high, which is 8 inches less 
•than the MatAya, and the Papuana are taller 

#1hnn the Malays. The hair agpfea with thar 
of the I'apuan, mid many nei^roes of Africa. 
* Mindoro isUnd lies nnmeiliately adji 
cent to the aouthoweat eout of Luson, being 
eeparated only by a narrow atrait : the Negri- 
to race who are residinj; there are conjjresfHied 

'in a mountainous district, called Denii;an, where 
they live on friendly terms with the Mangui- 
anea, or wild tribaa of tlie brown nio«, by 
whom they are surrotindeii, allliough very little 
intercourse subsists between them ; so ihat 
here, at least, the system of sacrificing a neigh- 
bour, to avenge the death of one of their own 
tribe, seems to have been abaadooed. The 
Mindoro Sea is bounded on the south-west 
aide by the north-east coast of Borneo. It is 
much resorted to by British sperm whalera 
who obtain entire cargoes there. Mindoro 
Strait ia 27 to 33 miles wide. The 3fa»gui- 
niua are a m id and ill used people, but so little 
advanced in civiliEation, that l^iuropean visi- 

' tors, wlio have not had opportunitiea of per- 
sonal communication with -the Bangano, otten 
leave the islnn.l with the impreesioD, that they 
are only a more eavaf^e variety of the came 



M^miitMao I4ahd, The people oie lbs 
alphabet of the Tagali nation, of the grsat 

island of Lncon. 

The Ladrones or pirates of the fiastein 
Arehipeiaieo eonaist wholly of the inhahitaatt 

«f the free mahomedan states in SuiMtn^ 
Lin.;in, Morneo, Ma<;in')nnao and Suln. 

•ViWawTo, is in lat. 5^ 39 N., lonsf. 125* 
18 E. The interior of this Urge ialand is 
said to be inhabited many aasatl tribra of 
Papuans, hut thoss oidy who reside ne»r the 
north co:\*>\, where there are several Spanish 
settlements, are known to Europeans, im: 
eliief tribes of the north afo eaUed vaapeslifviy 
Dumago, Tn^^nb .Iny, Ifalano, and Manabii 
but very little is known coneemhtg them, ei- 
cept that, in common with the other momilain 
Papuans of Mindanao, th^ are eonpnratiTely 
inofTeusive. — EarVg MrchrptUvjo. 

Lombok, tlie rajah of Lmnbuk has the title 
of Aiiak At;oii^, which mcnits "son of heaven." 
Ihe indigenes are called " Sassak.** The peo- 
ple of Lombok believe that aome men ean tarn 
the.i]^lvcs into rmcodiles, which transforma- 
tion they adopt in orde-r to devour their ene- 
mies. The SrfSsak are a MmUv race, hardly 
differintc from those of Malaeea or Boriieo aad 
have been oonverted to maliome^lanism. Kut 
the riiliii«; race are brahiniiiical and from Bali. 
The men are jealous an i strict with ilteir 
wives, infidelity is punished by the enapW 
being tied baek to back and thrown into tlni 
sea, where crocodiles devour the bodies. Even 
a married womuii acceptinii a flower or betel 
from a stranger has been puiiisheil by deatk 
with the kris, and any one found witboni leave 
within the grounds of a hotise is krised and 
liis body thrown out to tlie street. The 
people frequently do a-mok but it seems lu 
be delib<'rMMy done. On one oeoasion, s 
person (loiii*; a-mok killed leveiiteen peo ^ ^ l e 
before he could be killed \n war, a whole resfi- 
ment will agree to a-mok, and then run on with 
such desperate resolution as to he veiy farasi* 
dahle to men l«-ss excited than th ema e l v aa. 
WuHace, Vol. I. pp. 73.lGi, 174. 

Celebes /.stand, in eontijjuration, hss been con* 
pared to a 8'.ar fish, from which the radiating 
limbs on one side have been remorml • and th^ 
very singular form also distinguishes Gil do, an 
island not far distant from it to the eastward. 
Its salubrious climate restores to healib con- 
stitutions impaired by residenee on the marahy 
plains of the less elevated regtona of India* 
(.'t !cl){!3 occupies the centre of the tropical zonr, 
and lies in the Molucca sea. Its length and 
breadth it is difficult to estimate, being com- 
posed of four peninautas, with an area ef S5T8 
miles. Its coast presents a great number of 
bay?, gulfs, and capes of eccentric ouUiw. 
The surface is lofty, with coosiderdble idi>» 

and towaidt Ibe north in leTeral aethv 
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itoet. Some of the ifionnlaint rite terfti 

thoti^an:! feet nhove the level of the sen 
M!»ii'l1y with round nr f.d tnp«,- Though 
» mountainous ieland, (.Viebes presents along 
the borders of lite s'-a wide pletnf co- 
vrrmi with rerdnre and beaniirul vallevp, 
pome of which enclnse maifnificent ha-in^ of 
limpi I wntf-r, rnised on n smooth pl«teMU encir- 
rled by a rim of low hills. Thick forests covrr 
the hilh and iavge traete of the level eountry 
wiltt oakfy maples, sycimorea, redart, teak* 
trees, nnd the upss. Olebes is less populous 
ill proportion to its extent, than many other 
Mlaiid ol the Atetiipelago. Klabet is a onni- 
cal voleanie niountHln, rising 6,500 feet 
nbove the sea in ihe northern peninsula of 
this island: the two sotithern prongs of 
tliis island form ttie gulph of Hoiii. which 
BlKtebea thrve denfrect northward into the 
centre of the isltind. Its entrance is ab' tit 
eighty miles wile, but narrows to thirty 
miles, till at its head it ayaia expands to forty- 
fire inilea. Oelehee, on ita eastern coast, is 
fronted bv islands, and many islan'ts are scat- 
tercfl over the bay^ of Tolo a»iH Toniini, or 
Goonon); Telia. C!elebes, on its north coast, 
ia in general hivh, btJd land. Ita extreme 
point is called Cape Colfin, and the whole 
of the islands that stretcli from it to Menado 
liay are snmetim<'S ci-llpd Banra isbmds. 
'J he tongue of land in the north of Celebes, 
Icnoim administrativelv under the name of 

• 

the Dutch residency of Menado, compre- 
lit nds all the northern extent of the islnnd, 
from the bay of Paloa in the west, to 
the rape of Taliabo in the eaai, and eonipriaea 
the groMt bay or arm of the sea of Gunong* 
Tello, wliich !»tr<tclie9 in a weftrrly direction 
between the (wo peninsidas. Tlie Dutch re- 
sidenc^ of Menacio includes under ils juris- 
•lietton the whole federative atataa of Himi- 
YiRSsa ; the small kii gdoui of the northt rn 
co-ist ; ilie very i-xtensive districts in tlie west 
part of the peninruhw whrre Government exer 



pled, tke MtnahasM ronfedemtion fn*t1ie*norl1i.* 

of Celebes rottuts 286 villuges; tiae prinripal. 
difeiricts are 'londiino, Langoang, Kakes, 
Temehon, Son'U r, Kawakkoang, Torapasse, 
Amurang, Brlang and Kama. They are all 
under ihe direct authority of the Dutch cro- 
vcrntncnt ; tlie I^esident and three oihtr Eu- 
ropean civil employf^, jissisted by an imicter- 
miiiate number of native functionaries, admi- 
nister the government. The realdent ia under 
the orders of the govenior of the MotuccM,. 
the head quarters of whicli is Amboyna. 
Sxngir, and the numerous islands of thia- 
group occupy a sQperfioiee of IS square 
leHgues ; the Talaut and the Meangis islands 
united hre 18 square league? • tlies« Archipe- 
lagos, formerly subject to the authority of the 
sidian of Ternate, now make part of tite 
residency of Menado. 

Stiver al extinct volcanoes, and some still in 
full action, are found in the .S''»n<7ir ffroitp ; the 
devtistalions which ilny commit from lime to 
time have often been fatal to the inhabitanta* 
The eruption of Dowana, in 1 ^08, completely 
annihilMled the village of TagaUndo, destroyed 
all the surrounding forests, and suddenly de« 
prived the inhebitants of all means of liveli- 
hood, by the dettrueti'tn of their fielda« 
Gunong-api causes numerous ravages in thd 
island of Sjauw ; its penk, 6,000 feet nhof€ 
the level of the sea, forms the rulminatinK 
point of Ibia group Ounonv-api covera witS 
ita bnae all the northern part of Sangir-besar i 
this volcano has not b-en »ctive sine? 1813^ 
when the torrents of lava destroyed (he extent 
aive forests of coeoanut trees with wliich ihii 
part of the island was covert il, and canard the 
death of ninxy of the inhabitants. These is- 
lands furnish more than twenty five kinds of 
wood suited for building and furnnure. Two 
harbours, shelieied from all winds, exist in the 
Inrirer Sangir, one in the Bay of Taruna, tho 
other, called Midelu on the ensfeni side.— 
As will have been seen from the above, Celebra 



dan away, besides the isbinda of Strngir and ' consiata of a small irrrgnlar central area, with 



Talaut ib* the north, as well as the lesser island 
of the west coast and the lurjte gulf of Tomini. 
The jiopulatiou is composed of native chris- 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In IMO then 
wen reekoned iu Mlnahaasa.'*— 



Katives 78,700 

CJbriatiaat^.. .^5,687 
Bdalays........... .3.875 

Chinese 510 

l^Vee Slavca. 600 

TuUl 

* 

^ttioQl takhg into acemint the 



The districts of 

Gofotttalo. 00,000 
Sangir & Talaut 

..,.40.000 



178,272 
ttvmber 

of the Alfoura" population of the interior, 

which cannot be very considerable, seeing that 
the elevated and woody parts of Kayeli, To- 
re dja ahd To-£Qciku appear to be tliiuJy peo-| 



four long peninsulas. The two on the south 
are separated by the Gull of l^oiii ; in the S. 
W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
«*lfangkaan" or *• Mangkasara," and (of which 
word the 'Netherland capital Maeataar is onlv 
a corruption of the Dutch), and the " Wugi** 
or *• Bugi" which originally was more parti- 
cularly limited to the coast of the Gulf of 
BouL North of Maeaanr, in the most we#- 
tern part of the ishind, ia another people, tho 
'* Mandhar," who speak a third lan<;un£re. 
On the island of Butoa, which may be tp^htiU 
ed as a part of the peninsula, east of the gulf 
of Boni, n fourth tongue is spoken. In tho 
northern peninsula are the people spenking the 
Gorontalo" and the " Menado" languagesT. 
^liuaitassa is in the nortiieru extremity of C'e^ 
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lebes. In the interior are • pattpls whom 
the coast tribes call Turaju, who are 8ai<t to 
be cauiiibdls, and head huDlers. This wai 
•tated many .ve«rt afto by Dr. Cmwfurd, who 
myt (Vol. S. p. t48) ** loiiMrof Ihe saragra 
of Borneo destroy their prisoners and devour 
their flesh. One nation of Sumatra acquaiut- 
•d wiih the art of writing and posseased 
of booka, are wdl kioira to bo onnnibalt. 
Among other tribea, the skulls of enemies 
are held as trophies round their habita- 
Uoos. Among the people of Celebes, when 
no onemy fain wondlori on aomo ooeaaiona. 
they aotoaUy devour hia heart, and thera if 
kardly a warrior of note who at some time or 
other has not partaken of the horrid repast. 
Dr. Crawfurd bad seen aofcral wbo bad done 
10, and one person told him it did not differ in 
taste from the offnl of a fjoat or buffalo." Mn- 
eassar is the mobt notorious place in the Kas* 
tern Archipelago for ihe Dugi people to run 
•-■ok. Oo the oforago one or two oeeor in Ibo- 
nonth. It is in foct amongst the natives of Cele- 
bes, the national mode of committing snicide, 
and is therefore the fashionable mode of escap* 
ing dilBeatoies. Ten or twenty persona are 
aonslinea killed and wounded at one of the 
a-mok. Stabbing and killing at all he meets, 
the a-mok runner is at last overpowered and 
dies ill all tbe eiieitemeBt of battle* It is a 
delirious intoiieation, a temporary madness, 
absorbing every thought and action. Ma- 
cassar men is a common name of the Bui?i 
ruce. The Mucassar people were tauglit 
aMbomsdanisni in tbe early part of the I6ih 
fentory, but the Portuguese arrived A. D. 
1525, and they embraced Christianity. The 
£ugi are now the great navigators and traders 
vf tbe Saetern Archipelago. lo the begin- 
jiii^ of the wrstem monsoon, they go in grent 
numbers to the Arru islands, which is the 
principal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, 
Goram, the Kt inlands, Tenimiier, Baba, 
Md of the adjacent oonst of. Mew Guinea, a 
distan<» from Macassar of iipwsrds of 1,000 
miles. They carry English calicos, cotton 
joods of their own mannfacture, Ciiinese gongr, 
«nd amok, and tbe letnm cargoee are tortoise- 
.abellt mother of pearl shell, pearls, birds of 
paradise, and tripang, tbe Malay term for all 
kinds of HoloihuriA or Sea Cucumbers. Of 
tripang alone, about 14,000 pieuls are yearly 
shipped from Macassar, of a value of 600,000 
dollars, or £150,000. It is estimated that the 
annual value of t^oods carried by the Kugi to 
the Arru islands from Macassar alone is 80,000 
dollars, or 800.000 guilders, and of those 
taken to the Arru group from other places 
iJO.OOO dollars, or 50.000 guilders.— The 
Bugi are the most enterprising race of 
tbe Bastem Arohipelago. Althongb tb^ benr 
.fmuX w w p M im W tbt llibgri» 



arising probably from n OOBBMM origia, is 

fvery quality but courage, they sre esseniisUj 
different. Exposed to the same temptations, 
and moet skilful and adventurous navigatori, 
tliey have never adopted the ooenpation of 
piracy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
llieinselvrs au;aiti9t the Malay prahus with the 
most iieroic and desperate valour wheacver 
tbey are attaeked, proceeding, if ompowvisd. 



o blow up their vessels rather than submit. 
The poorest of these hardly islanders is as im- 
patient of a blow as a European geotlemaa ; 
and it is permitted to any one to aTsngo an 
aflkonk by the death of the person who offers il» 
A more than Spartan training is bestowed on 
cbildrcD. The boys at the age of five or six 
sre removed from their parent*, lest they shonkl 
be ssado etfieniinate by induUence, and ihi&f 
are not restored to their family until they are 
of an age to marry. They are the Phceniciani 
of the Indian Archipelago, and there is not a 
eoaat from tbe nortbem ahoiss of tbo AnBlm> 
lian continent to tbe Malay peninsula where 
their ships sre not habitually seen. These 
adventurers leave their country in tbe begin- 
niog of the eaatem nooaoon on n trsdiaf 
voyage, and |wooeed westward until they 
reach Singapore. With vessels of peculiar 
i)uild, of from forty to fifty tons burthen, tbey 
conduct aloMMt the whole carrying trade of 
the Archipebigo. They own at least 1.000 
ships, the outward cargoes consisting of cotton 
cloths, iiold dust, edible bird's nests, tortoise 
shell, tripang or aea slugs for Chinese epicures, 
seeoted woods, ooffe^ and rieo ; and in apilo of 
the jealous and restrictive policy of tbe Dutch, 
they have greatly contributed to diffuse Briiish 
manufactures throughout the isUnds of the 
Bastem Bees. KUwtrm is the asetropelis 
of the Hiigi tradrrs lo ihe east. It is a mere 
snnd bank, lung between Ceram Laut and 
Kissa and offers good anchorage in both mon* 
sonna. From tbe earliest times they baro bean 
accustomed to buy borsss at Goroaftolo in 
Celebes, aiirl kill them to e»t. The natural 
vvealtl) of Celebes is diversified ami abundant. 
Besides timber and ot her trees noticed in its 
forests, ars found palms of Tarioua apreiss, 
ebony, odoriferous sandal, dyewnods, arcea, 
banyan, and bamboos olten forty feet high und 
tliree in diameter. St. Johns Indim Ar- 
chipelago, Fol I. p. S52, 368 ilo^'alRiiMy 
of Java, Vol. I, p. 67. BffjflrM Memoirt, pp, 
ti?, 263, 264/ Journal of the Indian Arekiff 
logo. No. IV, Sept. 1849, p- 553; 8, Tern- 
mind, Coup d, (Eil i%r Ug JPotsfiis'oot Nm^ 
Umdm$Hj Fd. III. jpp. 86.86,87; PrUekmi, 
Phyt. Hut. Mankind, Vol L p. 4.'>2; Borwtf 
and CeUbes. Muiu/y, Vol. L p. 4,382,114; 
Hogendrop, Coup d, (Ed ; Bri/ok^, Jtmmaai 
Hfylyn, Cmograpky, 91ft, iraOaflt JMf 

• • • 
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Mwiteur des Tndea OrimMes. Tmminck, 
Coup de QJU turlea Possessions Neerlaiidulhtt, 
iii. 81. Honburgh. Journ. Ind. Arch. 
Jw Dm. 1 850, page 764. Bikmn>*$ Trawi i 
M ike Arc/Upelago, pp. 97. V9. 101. 87». 
Quarterly Review, No. 222, p. 502. Watiace, 
Malay Arckipelar,o, I. 174, II. 63,64. 

The population of Celebes was estimated hy 
Mr. Cravrurd at 900,4)00; if li wm veil 
peoplfd as JavA, it wuuld number 14,000.00U 
inhabitants. — {Quarterhj Review, No. 222, /), 
503.) £ut at present, accordion to St. John 
(i. p. 85 1), it doM not exceed 1,104,000 peo- 
plOL lie ootton tape, silk tape and embroidered 
tape, were exhibited at the Exhibition of 18G2, 



very pleasing tefei-Europeui featorM. Tlra 

people of Siau and Sanj^uir much resemble 
these, and Mr. Wallace believes them to be 
imuii tyrants probabljr from some of the islande 
of North PoiynAw. The Papuan type will re- 
present the reaiiinnt of the aborigines. The 
iangun^^es contain a Celebea-AIalay element, 
and a Papuan element, along with some radical 
poonlieritiee defi?ed from the Biaa and Saugoir 
islands further north, and therefore piobabl^ 
den'voil frooj the Philippine lelaifds. 

^umduKfa, one of the three peoples spei^king 
dislinet languages eiirraiii in the iuaad of Sam- 
bawa are the Bima. Their alphabet, onoa 
diaiinct, lias been diaplaaed h§ that of tha 



It produces taik. The people of A/inahrtssa, ' Celebes. 

ia tae north-east part of Celebea, differ much ! The Omn^ Lautr or Ma^people, irbo aia 
Aon all the other people ia the Arridpelago. similar in theif habits to iha Baju, found 



They are of a light brown or vpHow tint, often upon the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
approaching the fairness of a Earopean, of a thoukch belonging (o it, can scarcely be said to 
rather short stature, stout and well made, of , inhabit the isUud, for they live entirely in their 



where there haa h#ea iaieniiiturs, are coarse ; 

but in inland vlUsfs^ where the race is pure, 
both men and women are remarkably handsome. 
They are quiet and gentle, aubmiasive to au- 
ihoiitjrt and ane easilj iadnoad to learn and 
adopt the habits of civilised life ; thqr ewm 
capable of acquiring a considerable amount of 
intellectual education, and ihey are clever me- 
chanics. Up to the early part of the 19th 
century, up to 1818, this people lived in tribes 
each under its own chief, always at war with 
each other, speaking different languages, unin- 
telligible to each other. Tliey built their 
iMoses on lofty posts, to proteet tbemaelfea^ 
tlu Y were head-hunters like the Dyak of Bor- 
neo, and were said to be cannibals. Human 
akuils were the great ornaments of a chief's 
Imus^ and jshcA a ehiaf died, two skulls of 
nn anemy, or failing that, of his slaves, were 
placed at his grave, and they worshipped dei- 
ilea ill the mountain, the torrent, the lake, and 
ettUin traes and binls^ and wore only a strip 
of bark. In 1889. the inlrodnetiou of coffee 
planting and a settird Government altered all 
that, and the people, though still speaking 
diBineut tongues, are now the best clothed, 
best housed, best fed and best educated in the 
ArchipelaiTO. Much of this has been due to 
the tractable nature of this people, for near 
iMonado is a race called Banlek, strong, but 
iiiiraelaUa» who hava hitksrto laaiatad all 
r fforfs to improve them. There are some of 
Ihe less civilized tribes which have semi- Papuan 
ieaturea and hair ; while in some villages, the 
^ruo OaldMS ar Bugi physiognomy prevails. 
The plateau of Tondano is chiefly inhabited by 
p«Q^bMttlj«wlNl«asthft CkiiiMOL wd with 



aa open and ptaasing eountenanee, but die- { Utile ptahaa. and wander about the cosstt. 

figured, as age advances, with projecting cheek i They subsist principally by fishing and it is said 
bones, and with the usual lonv, straight, jet ! that they are always ready to give information 
bhick hair of Ibe Malays. The coast people, to the piratical rovers. Quarterly Uetiev, 

p. 88t, 608. Trofmmr Bikmor^t liwtiU, 
pp. lltl to 378. Craw/urd's Diciionary 
of the Aichipdago, Vol. i. p 243. St. JoAh's 
Indian Archipelago, Vol, i, ^. 351, WaUaet'e 
Malay Archipelago, Vol, f. p. 17&. ffora- 
kurgk* Tmminek, Coup <t(BU tur las 
Possessions NeerlanJoises iii. 5, quoted in 
Journ. Indian Archipelago for Jhc. 1850, 
p. 7G4. See Tolour or Salibaboo Islands. 
Serangaui Islands. 

Bouro Island, is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
Defence, being in Lat. 3° 22^' S. Long. 127°* 
4' E. in Lat. 3= 6' 8. Long. 125° 57* E. 
and ia aboat two hnudred miles in cbauBftr* 
ence. The island is high and has a seffli->oi^> 
cular mountain on its N. W. part. Bouro has 
two races, the larger number are Malays of the 
Oelabas type, often axaetllf siailar to Cte 
Toroor« people of East Celeboi^ who are settled 
in Batchian, but the other race resemble the 
Alfura of Cenm. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are a aonparativelj hii people, mrj 
closely rraembling the nati\es of Amboyna. 

Tcrnale is merely a high volcano, with ita 
base beneath the ocean. Its oiroumfereoca 
around its shore b six miles and its height is 
5,400 miles. Severe and destructive eruptions 
took plhce in 1603, 1635, 1G53, 1673 and 
next on the 26lh February 1838, then on the 
85th March 1839 and on 2nd February 1840U 
In that af 1671, aeonsidaiaUe quantity of iihea 
was carried to Amboyna. In that of 2nd 
February 1840, for fifteen hours, the solid ground 
rolled like the sea, but the heaviest ground 
wave was at 10 a* M. of Iha 18th tmnwf^ 
and the peopla then took to their boata. In 
this intonral ««r gnatfruptioDsof lahci lod hi)4 
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•tones which fell like httl. Lava ^^ourcd from hut they m qmte ai Ught in cobar as tW 



tlic crater iiilo the sea. For ten clavs, clouds 
of black smoke poured out« About inidnigbt 
of the 1 4th, the ehocke were man violeiit, Md 
before Imlf past ibite A. M. every house was 
levelled. Visames formed in the earth out of 
which hoi water rose for a moment and then 
the earth dosed agata to re-open at another 
pkwe. Ito pdj^nlatioD in I860 «m 9,000.— 
The tower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees nnd hundreds 
of men women and children go daily to 
the iBOoaUfo to bring in fruit, the Bnritn 
and Mnnsro, Lansat, Mangusteen. When Drake 
visited Ternate iu A> D. 1570 the Portuiruese 
had been diiven out of the island by the sultan. 
Termte wilh 'B«tebiaii oonttitutet the uieient 
Ikfohicoas. In the Imt gieat earthquake of 
1810 nearly every hon?e was destroyed. 
The people are of three well marked races, 
tbo Ternarte Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dntcb. The first are the deeeendants .of the 
intriulin;^ Mahiy who drove out the indijtenes 
(who were no «loubt tlie same as those of the 
4t(tjaceot mainlaud of Gillulo) and established 
« momireby, their Itngusge is quite«nintelligible. 
The Sirani are the Christian deacendHnts of 
Portuguese, Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir aud Mai^iiin 
«re only eonci ttandiog on the eeine frsent iUwre 
of the earth. BiknM^ 806-812.— JTo/to, I. 
800,311. 

Makian is an island 50 roilea from Ternate 
consisting of a single grand volcano. In 
1646 there was a violent emptinn, which 
•blew up the whole top of the mctmiain, leaving 
a truncated jagged summit, aud vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lolly at TiiioreWoie thie eidainity. On the 89th 
3)eeeniber ISfiS, another eruption of the vast 
monntain took place in which all the villages 
and CI ops were destroyed and many of the inha- 
bitants IciUed. The eiind- and ailiet feH so far 
ibet crops 80 ntles ofT at Ternate were des- 
troyed hikI it was so dxrk at Ternato that lamps 
had to be lighted at Wallace* 

8avn mid SoUi, email lelanda to the west 
of Timor, are very leniarkablA as possessing 
a handsome race, with good features, re«enibling 
in many characteristics, the race produced by a 
mixture of the hindoo or Arab -with the Malay. 
They are cerldnly diitinct from the Timorese 
or rapuan race and must be classed in the 
"Western rather than the Eastern division of 
the Archipelago.— IToWfloe, Fol. ii. p. 277. 

OihU ; Owvns.— The northern peniniahk of 
Gilblo, Rud the great island of Ceram are inhabite<l 
"hy the Alfiirn of Snhoc and Galelii. These peo- 
ple are quite distinct from the Malaya and almost 
equally to ftom the Papuans. They are tall 
and well madOt with Papuan features and curly 
■hair. Xhcy aie beaidcd wid baiiy limbed, 



Malays. They are an industrious and enter- 
prisiog raoe, oullivaUne rioe and vegetables 
and indefiitigablo in their eeareh after game, 
(ish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise shell. 

Bourn island has a shorter, round faced peo- 
ple, with a Malay physiognomy, who may have 
come from Celebes, by way of the Sulu isJaada, 
and a taller bearded laee raeenfalinf that of 
Ceram. 

The Al/aro seem to have ofiimtics with 
the Tagala race of the Thilippiuea, through lbs 
Sanguir iaiandere. 

FaftMn or Timorese is darker and in« 
more frizly hair than the Polynefian Nc* 
Zealander or Otaheitao, but Lheir featurea are 
almoat identieel. 

Mr. WaUaee (ii. 250) believes that the aa- 
merous intermediate forms which occur amcn^ 
the countless islands of the Pacific are not mereiy 
the result of an intermixtare of these races but 
are to some extent truly intmaediate or traiiai* 
tionnl iind that the brown and the black, tlie 
Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fijiyan, the native inhabitants of the 2>aud- 
wieh islands and thoss of New Zealand an 
all varying forma of one great Oceanic or Poiy- 
nesian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opi- 
nion that the Papuaus are more uearly allied to 
the Negroes of Africa tbaa to any othsr 
race. 

The whole of the great isl'ind of New Guinea 
the Keand Aru islands, with Mxaol, Salwstty, 
and Waigyou are inhabited almost exclusively 
by the typieal ^puan, and the same Papnaa 
race extends over the islands East of N'cw 
Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. 1 he peoj lc 
on the coast of New Ciuinea are in some placts 
mixed with the browner laesa of Malaeeas 
Walhtce, Vol. ii. pp. 250, 27 7. 

In the typicd Papuan, the colour of the 
body somewhat varies : generally it is a dt£p 
sooty brown or bisek, eoawwhat approeehiag bat 
never quite equalling the jet black of some asps 
racts, but it is occasionally a dusky browa 
ihe bair is harsh, dry aud frixly, growiag 
in little tofts or eurls, which io yositb are veiy 
short and oonpaet,but afterwards grow oat te 
a cor.siderable length forming the compact 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuans' pride and 
glory. The face has a board of the smk 
frialy hair and the arms, legs and beanst am 
also more or less clothed with h:<ir of a &im^ 
kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to the 
Malay, ami the equal or superior of the avcnfs 
Sttiopeea. The legs aia long aad thia mi 
the hands and feet larger than those of tk 
Malay. The face is snmewhal elongated, the 
forehead flattish, the brows very pi 
the nose ie krge, rather arehad and 
base thick, the nostrils broad with thei 

owing to the tip of tl«i ll■ht^| 
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ekmgaled. Tli« voatb it Urge, the Bps (Iriok 

and protuberant, be b impulsive nnd demon* 
atrative in speech and action, his mioiions and 
passions express themselves in shouts nnel laugh- 
ter, ill yellt miii frantic leapingt. Woomh tod 
children tnke their share in every discussion. 
The Papuan has much vital energy ? In the 
Moluccas, Papuaa alavrs are often promot- 
ed to plaodi ciiT eiiiiatdenilile tmal. He Am- 
rates hu canoe, Ma homo, hit donioitie ntensiis 
with elaborate carving. ThJ^y are often violent 
and cruel to nriirds their children. The Papuan 
is black skinned, frizly haired, bearded nnd 
hairy bodied, Imuff faced, has a large and 
prominent nose, and projectino: eyebrows, hold, 
impetuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous laui^h- 
ter loving and displays his emotions. If 
the tide of Iburopean ciriluMlioii torn to- 
wards N. Guinen, the Papnan like the true 
Polynesian of the fnrti)cst isles of the Pacific 
will no doubt become extinct, A warlike and 
•norgetio people who will not oohnit to 
Mtiovnil defMndoBoo or to domestic aervitnde 
■wet dis»ppear before the white man. — 
A fooe iilentical in all its chief features 
wHh the Papnan, is fbvnd io all the islands 
aa kK east as the Fiji 

Ifysol and Waigyou are Papuan mixed 
partly from Oilolo, partly from New Guinea 
Paradises rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and 
Ptilonopus polchellot »tovoly little dofooeevr 
here. 

Alfura, is written Alfora, Alafora, Arafura 
and Ualafora, an«l acoording to Mr. Crawfurd it 
19 from the Aribio ■! aad fore. Mr. Bilmore 
■ays that tho<>e of Ceram had erisp but not 
"ivoolly hair liko the Papuans, and he re- 
gards thero as a division of the Malay, lie 
etatee that at Oeram Uw omUhb of head 
hundof^ fnevatls amongst the Alfura.-i-MK 
viore, 204. Jf^allace, Vol iu p. 284. 

r/iiiippines. The Aheia or Nejrito, are 
a Papuan race, the eeeond name, roeaniuir 



eribed as IWing on roots and the produce of 
chase ; and as sleeping in the branches of 
the trees, or among the ashes of the tires at 
which they had cooked tbdr food. They «• 
all wdl formed and sprightly, but very low in 
stature, as they rarely exceed four feet and a 
half in hci-^'ht. The character of the Negrito 
is uutaraeable, and it is impossible to surmount 
thoir teodeney lo idleiNsa. P^pted by an 
irresistible instinct to return to the place of 
their birth, they prefer a savajje l.fe to all the 
charms of civilization. They are ebony- 
blsefc like Negroes of Afiriea. Their hair 
is woolly, and as they Uke no pains in 
clearing it, and do not know how to arrange 
it, it forms a sort of crown round the bead, 
which gives, them an exceedingly fantaatio 
aspect, and mahea the bead appear, when 
seen from a distHnce, as if surrounded with 
a sort of BiMok-^jSarl'* Fa^itant, payet 
121 io 131. 

fit '/*a/nfttn$ of Dory, worship, or rather 
consult, an idol called " Karwar, '* a 
figure rudely carved in wood and holding a 
shield, every house is provided, with the 
idol, whieh ie nsoally aboot eighteen 
inches high, ia exceedingly di9proix>rtioned, 
the head being nnusually large, the nose long; 
and sharp at the point, and the mouth wide 
and well provided with teeth. The natives 
hovo also a nomber of «< Vetiahety** geMrally 
carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend- 
ed from the roofs of the houses, and the posts 
are also ornamented with similar figures cut 
toto the wood. Within the geographieal 
limits of the Indian Archipelago, the PapaaM 
only appear ns inhabitants of the sea coast 
in New Guinea and the Islands immediately 
adjaoent. In other parU of this region they 
4tra found only among the mounlaiii faatneee* 
03, maintaining an oncqunl stru^^le with the 
brown races hy whom they are surrounded. 
In some uf the Spice Islands, the group nearest 



KtUa Kogro, being given lo them by the to New Ouinea, thair eitirpatioa ie matter 

ft pnn i n r d s ; but that of Ita or Aheta, so of history, as observed by Mr. (irawfurd 
pronounced, but written Ajeta, is their u«ual i (" HiHory Ind, Archipdogo" Vol. i. p. 18.) 

In Ceram and Giltolo a few scattered 
remnante of the raoe etill eiist ; but they 
hold little or no intercourse with their 
more civilized neighbours, flying into the 
thickets which afford them shelter and eon- 
oealment on the first appearanee of a stranger, 
oxperienee baring taught them that death or 
captivity will he their fntc if they fall into the 
hands of their natural enemies. The charac* 
teristics of the mountain Papuans must tbere- 
foie be eonght in thoee islands whera their 
numerical strength permit them to lead a 
life more fitted for human bein<;s than that 
of their hunted brethren, it is an error to 



appellation among the planters and villagers of 
tho pirins. The woolly hairsd tribes are more 
Muneions in the Philippines than in any Other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
estimated, by M. Maliat, in 1842 to amount 
to 36,000> The islsnds Samar, Leyte, and 
Sflbn, have not any of them ; but they are 
found in Ne^ros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by 
Spaniards, they are deacribe<l as being smaller, 
fliore slightly bmlt and lees dark in eoiour 
than the Negros of Africa, and as having fea- 
tures less marked by the Negro characteristics, 
Uut as having wooUv instead of lank hair ; and 
ftlMir tooial eondltiMi oonid not then have 



suppose thtl IheM poor ersatureB disappear 
mttok bettor than boW| sinor they an de»> ' before ei? SUtation. Thair chief dattioycn ai» 
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tlM iv9d ami warlike biintkig iribet of the 

brown race ; and, excepting the ease of tke 
Moiuocas, wberever Buropeau civiiiufcion baa 
bam iatMdMMl, tiw Ptapinm «ra mvnuamm 
MM than elaevbere. in the PhUippinea, for 
example, tbeir number iu the year 184 'it 
•mouoted to 25.000 aoula. (M^llat, Lei 
PhUmphm;* vol. 97. Para, 1846.) 
Th« brg« nimd of Mytel or MmaI. whitb 
lies nearly midway between the north'Weatern 
extreme of New Guinea and Ceram, is said 
to have been occupied exclitaively by Papuans 
whio thii ragioB wm Ant fititod by Baropana. 
and they atill form the bulk of the inland 
population, but the villagea of the coast are 
Qoeupiad by a mixed raoe. in which tbe Papuan 
oloMiil, konevar, pravaila. Tho ial»nda of 
Goram, Ceram-Laiit» Bii» Poppo» Gabyi, Patanw 
Hoek, and the south>eaatern extremity of 
Giliolo, are also occupied by people of the 
mixed race, who are remarkable hor tbeir 
aaritimo aodvity, and for Ibair lirieadly dis- 
position towards European strangers. Tbe 
woolly-haired tribes are more ottmeroas in the 
Fhilippinea. than in any other group of tbe 
Indiao AnUptlago, with tbo auaptkm of 
New Guinea. M. MHllet, as already stated, 
givoa tbe amount of the *' Negrito " po- 
pulation in 1 8ii aa Sd.OUO. Thia can only be 
oonaidand aa appiotiaialiTa, atill it ii proba- 
bly not br ftioai the true arnoaot. Tha taaoi 
therefore, oan scarcely be less numerous now 
than on the first arrival of tbe Spaniarda more 
than three eantariea ago. Indeed* their dia- 
tributaoB aaioBf tba lalanda of tha group 
aaama to have been mucii tbe aane tbaa aa 
at the present day ; for the island on which 
they were tirst seen was named by Magellan 
•* laladM Ma«Ma,»'todiMing«iahUf)NMDyM ad- 
jaoenfc ialaad of Zaba* where liis ships i emaioed 
for aome months. Negroa still contains a large 
population of I'apuans, while Zebu ia altogeiber 
liaa imm tlMfl», and ao taoord axiata of tbair 
hofiag aver been found there. Samar and 
Leyte are simi'arjy situated with Zebu, but 
lyfindanao and Miudoro contain several tribea 
of 2(egrito8, and they form the chief population 
of tba leaa aooesaiUa parte in the mountain 
ranges of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- 
lippine group. The acoounls of the Negrito race 
l^veu by the early Spanish uavigalors peifeotly 
apply to tbfliff praaant aoadalioii. Thay are 
described aa being aaiaUer, more slightly built, 
and leaa dark in colour than the ne;;roe8 oi; 
Afrioa» and aa having featuraa leaa marked with 
tha MgM oharMteriatiai^ bat aa having woolly 

From a number of inquiries among Pa- 
puans who were marked witl^ tbe raised cica- 
tcioea, it appears that thoaa oa tha arm and 
biiiaty which ara thahigaat and mojit prominent 
lena ii|idii.ii^.«idaK to ^wilify thtnc/oc 



oompan- 



lion to the privilegaa of nMabood. by showtag 

their capability of bearing pain. The Mabyan 
term for eriaped or woolly hair is " rambui 
pua-paa.'* Haaaa tha larai "pua-pua," ar 
" papua'* (eriapad), haa eoaie to be appUed to 

the entire mce ; and expresses their most strik- 
ing peculirtnty. Tbe features of tbe Papuans 
have a decided negro charaoier : broad noses, 
thick aad pioniaaBt Upa» raeadiag fbnhcada 
and china, and that turbid colour of what should 
be the white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
oouutenance a aioiaier expreaaion. Their oaiD- 
fal aoaqdaiioii b alaioit wntanally a eheealala 
colour, soroetimaadaaely approaching toblaek, 
but certaiuly some shades lighter Ibao the 
deep blaek which ia often met with aaaoag the 
negro tnbaaof Alffioa. Tha Papuan iwi^ vhaa 
phimd in circumitaaata fwoaaable for tha dava* 
lopment of tbeir powers, are phyaieally superior 
to tbe raoea of Soutb-eaatem Asia. Some of 
the New Guinea tribea would bear a 
SOB, ia point of atataia aad piapaitk 
the races of Europe, were it not for a deficiency 
about the lower extremities. Kven tbe more 
diminutive mountain tribea are remarkable for 
energy and agility — qaaKtiea whiah ha«a lad to 
thfir being in great demand aa alavea mmot^ 
their more civilized neighbours. With regard 
to meatal capacity, alao, they are certainly not 
iafarlor lo tha brara ncea ; but thair uapa- 
tieitoe of control whya ia an indepandeat state, 
utterly precludea that organizaiion which would 
euMbla them to atand tbeir ground againat eo< 
oroacbmaat ; and tbey invariably fall under tba 
inlaaaaa of the Malay paopla whaoever tbe two 
ra(«9 are brought into contact. Tbe isUnds 
in which remnants of Papuan tribea may yet be 
found are Sumba or Sandui-wood JULibd, Buru, 
tha Xttik MaMia^ and thaaaMll aaatam paaia* 
aula of Celebea, which termiuaiea at Cape Tali* 
abo. Sumba is a mountainous island, three 
hundred miles in circumference,, lying to the 
aottth of Floral^ Iroaa tha aoaat aC whiih it ia 
distinctly visibla in alaar waathar. Tha inha- 
bitants of Savu possess N settlement near the 
south-weat extreme of tbe iaiaudt aad tho 
Bugi tradara of Enda hava two or threa 
small stations on the north coaat whiah am ao- 
casiooHlIy visited by amali E'iropean vessels for 
the purpose of obtaining horses; but tbe nativea 
of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, where they 
ottliivata oMiaa, yaaa and other piodaaa mmSbr 
to that grown on Timor^ and areaaid to n<etlie 
plough, which is unknown in any oiher islaiul 
to the eaateru of ;>ufflbdwa. — Mr. £ari, ftp. 
6«ol8tf. 

FhiUippiMI$>i^*\!\\t entire population of this 
ArchipclRgo, is eatimHted at 4,000,000, of 
whom 34 milUona are obriatiana. Tba 
raesa are in ganaral auperatitiotta, 
fond of gamiagy and partaeularly addiettd to 
eooh-fishiiag. XIm N^giittt ma iwl ta he thn 
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OT^inal inhabitMU of Ibe islands who relired 

before the invading Indians. The extent of 
this Arehipekago is SUO leagues from north lo 
•oiilk, Mi 180 kagnet from east to iKat. It 
la made up of o—afliii islands, traversed by a 
■HMiitain ranve, and partially fertilized by the 
overflow of spacious lakes. This Archipela^to 
roceiveU its name after Philip the Second 
of Bpaia, im «)mmo vano tbay were finally 
conquered, pacified, and peopled. The 
Negrito of the Philippines, are polytheists, 
but without temple or ritual. They believe in 
•MM, infoko CaoilMiraB (Ood), tha bmon aad 
stars, and adolo tka rainbow after • storm. 
They have also a worship of ancestors, a god of 
the l»arvest| of the fisherman and hunln';and a 
VMBDant of liliaUmi Id a grotesque oativa datil- 
J2oeo, is onaof the languages spokaii m llie 
island of Loron. In the Philippines are many 
sf^parate nstiona or tribes, speaking diatinct 
languages unintelligible to eash other. The 
prinei|Mi toagoat of Lisooa are tha Tagala, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the I loco, 
ap iken at present by a population of 2,250,000 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, 
•noag tha aonthem islanila af Ika groap, Leyta 



a people with frizzled hair, and a similnr ffig« 
zled hair people live in the mountainous paria 
of Solor, Fmiar, Lombatta aud Ombay*. On the 
•Ottlh ooaat of Flovea ia a liilia aallad ttokha «lM> 
aia reported to be cannibal aMUatoaied Ui eat 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. 
Captain Keppel suys that the natives cap- 
tured from the island used to be much esteem- 
ed by the Celebes puates, as slaves, and ho 
gives the following traiislatiou from n Dutch 
journal ; — " On the isltiiul of Florea, tliere 
lives a raoe called, ou tiie south coast, i:iakk8, 
who not only dofottc their . ettOfliiai» bat villi 
whom custom requires that tba aOB shall eat 
the body of his deceased father in pieces, and 
sell the flesh to the iuhaUitHnta at the high 
price of ita wdght la gold. Thii flesh la giao- 
dily eataa by the people aa a ^jnat delieaef. If 
the father was heavy and of great size, the son 
considers himself . |Murlioa'arly fortunate. The 
population of Endore oa the same island is alao 
very greedy of human flesh. Bot thMO caiiai- 
bais confine themselves to the heart, which, 
with incredible dexterity, they extract from 
the body, by giving a blow under the left 
ahouldar blade. Ii ia thoa oat into my snail 



Zebu, Negros, and Psnay, oontsioing l,200.0<K) , pieces, eaten coroplftely raw by the bystanders, 
people. Mr. Crawford says that it docs not ; who belons? to the s*tme race." Captain 
appear from a eomparison of the phonetic oh»- , K.eppel adds I am not able to corroborate this. 



UMlsrand grsmnHitMal atmoliwa of tha Tagala, 
witb those of Malay and Javaneae tbuft there is 

any ground for fancying them to be one snd the 
same laneuageSjOr languages sprung from a com- 
mon parent and only diversified by the effects 
of time and distanoe, and that an Moaiiaation 
of the Bisayn Dictionary gives different results. 

Negros or Btiglai I*land, extends from lat. 
9° 4' to lat. 9" 60'. Of the central group of the 
Wmppim umnMmt of Panft. Natiaa^ 
Samar, Lsyte, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two 
former are the only islands in which Negrito 
tribes exist to the present day, and even as re- 
ganb Fooag, the faal moat he ooaaUafed 
doobtful. Negros, however, ooeleiBa a oonai- 
demble Negrito population, the crest of the 
mountain range, which er^enda throughout the 
length of the iilaod, a dffetanea of one hoadred 
and twenty Bfloa, being ahnost exclusively oo- 
oapied by scattered lril)es. — Mr. Earl, p. 141. 

Bo, is an island of the Eastern Archipelago 
inhabited by a mixed raoe of Papuans and the 
Wown race. 

Florea^ called siso Endie or Manserye, is 
an. extensive Island, of the Archipelajfo, 
SOI miles long from hi. to W. and from 42 to 45 
fliilaa broad, ft la to Mieed*fron the Portuguese 
irord *-flDr,* a flower, but is called Ende and 
Msn^erye, from ita chief south and west ports. 
Its. chief trade at Ende is with Sumba or Saa* 
Ailweod lalaod | Ibe Mangerye port tradea *Hh 
the Buiti and Malay. The ooast is occcpied by 
ibe Mabf: ot bctwa f«a>.biit io the imerior ia 

SCI 



(i^leii^iaaloealify W the island of Floras. 

occupied by a race so oailrd. Acoordin^ to tho 
statements of Bugi traders^ who had settlrd in 
Flures, that island is inhabited by nix different 
races speakinie as msny difierent languages, the 
End», tbs ManKArai, the KJo, Ibo Balsa, the 
Konga and ihe GHleteng, iiamea derircdl 
from the priiuip.il places of their reftidetioe. 
—UorgburfA. ii*A«wre. iii. KeppeVa ludiau 
JLnkipelt^a, FW. ii. fiw 149. Qraw/MtdBieL 1 
p xcio. 

S'imba or Sau'lalwood Island, with aljout 
4,000 gbographical square miles, is oomposed of 
a range of hilla thai rieo imnediately from the 
sea to a heiiiht of 2,000 feet, aedr almost of 
equal height ; lionibA peak, however, is 7,000 
feet. Vessels visit it iu the S W. monsoon 
from Surabaya and return in the N. £. mo»> 
soon with the sctive little ponies of the Masd. 
i hey sre, after ihe ponies of the Balls of Sif 
matra, the best of all the horses of the Archi- 
pelago, Bikmore thinks its people are Malays, 
thouyh this io qoas ti aea d , and they are ahe 
said to have a ditferent toiqpie. It yiflUhtae** 
ddlwood and copper.— /^tXmore, 112. 

Solor. — Ihe coast tribes of Solur are remark- 
able for their •kill' in managing their prahua 
and OMoaa. end are the most expert fishennea in 
these seas, frequently capturitig the black-fish, 
a smi^ variety of the cachalot, or spcnn-whalf, 
wfaieh no other fishermen in these seas will 
veniaae to attack.. Tb» bInbbM cf fit eblained 
ft«B tkiUa lued M Ml tad »koiii ap.«l»> 
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de of barter witli the inland inhabitants ; and i Islands and New Guinea. They are of tin 
the oil andjipermaceti is eometimes disposed | Papuan type, tall, have pronounced fealum, 
~ ' large, somewhat acquiline, noses and (riuly 

hair. The woomii telle to «Mh other nd to 
the mtm «ilh loud voices and villi • adf 
a^'crtitip, q'lite different from Malay women. 
1 he mountaineers of Timor are a people of 
Papuan typ<>, have tvthar elaMlar Hhibs, bui^y 
frizzled liair, and ihe tfcw of aiukyhivni 
ci)loiir. They have a lonjf, somewhat acqnilinf, 



of to the Bugi and Macassar traders, who 
prefer il to ooeotHrat oil for bominK in their 
prahus. Several dolor fishermen are alnra^'a to be 
found at Coupang, the Dutch settlement on 
Timor, chiefljf in the service of government, 
(torn whom thej obiain • fixed alloininee of 
riea and OMiae. Theie men, whoaie relieved by 
others every year, are sent in compliance with 
an old treaty, by which the coast natives of 

Bolor agrM to fnmieh an annual q«eta of men j chanicteristifi of the Papuan, and so absolataly 



nose, with the overhan<;ing 



which IS so 



for the public service. Ae all the yoatha have 

to take their tiirn, the system makes them ar 
customed to inttircourse witlt Europeans, nnd 
is attended with very beneficial results. — Jir. 

Timor is an island of 249 miles in extent, 
from lat. 10* 23* S. to lat. 8» 21' 8., and 
long 127"^ 15' £.toloiig. US'* 30' E. It 
ie ahoet 800 nUea long and 60 bread and 
-is .formed of high undulating mountains in the 
interiort though near the sea, it is ol moderate 
davatioo. The Portuguese settlement of Dieii 
or Diely, ia is lat. S"" 84* 8. and long. 120« 
40* Ik/and on the north aide of the iabad. 
Timor is occupied by tribes much nearer 
to the true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with boahy firiialad hair, and the long Papaan 
nose. They are of medium height niui of 
rather slender fij^ures. They are said to be 
great thieves. The tribes are constantly at war 
with eaak olhar, -bnt they arenol very om- 
rageoua or blood thirsty. They reverence the 
custom of " tabu " which they call *' poraali " 
■and a palm across a door iudicates thmt the 
oeieaeoy baa been perfonoed. la their ex- 
Jbitabla dieposition, loud foioes aad fearless 
demeanours the Timorese closely resemble 
the Papuan people of New Ouinea. In the 
islanda treat of Timor, as far ae Samba or 
7br»8 «nd Sandalwood Island, ft.very eiaiihar 
race is found, whicli also extends eastward 
to Timor Laut, where the true Papuan race 
■begins to appear. Timor seems to form the 
«am eaak end of the gieal range of voleaaie 
islands, which extends north east and south 
west from Timor to Sumatra. It has only one 
aoiive volcano, Timor Peak, uear the centre of 
.the ialandt wbieh waa blown op daring an 
eraption ia 1638, and has since been quies- 
•eent. Coupang in the west end of the island 
ia the chief Duteh town, end Delli, in the 
•eaatern parh of die ieland la the capital of the 
Porkaguese possessioe. There is nothing 
that could be called a forest and the whole 
country has a parched and dry appearance. 
There are Malays and Chinese but the native 
Timoraae prepondeiaie and haee nelhiag in 
common with the Malays, but are much more 
■eloaelj allied to tha true Papuans of the Aru 



unknown among raoee of Malayan ori|pa on 

till! coast. There has been an adinixiiire oi 
Malay, perhaps of hindoo, as wtUaa ot I'ortu- 
guese, and tlie coast occupants have wavjr, 
not AriiaAad hairf a lower atatnie withlne 
prominent featnrea and the houses are built 
from tlie fjjround. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers nre raised on posts, iitc 
dead of the Pkipoaa fiaaNae are laid «a 
a stage aut or eight feet abnte the gfousd, 
sometimes o|>en, sometimes covered, and are 
retaiued there tdl nu>iiey for a feast can be 
obtained, wben they are bnnied. tbe^FteM- 
li " exactly reaemblinj^ the lW>oo of the Paci- 
fic, is in full oper.^tTon here, and a few palm 
leaves stuck outside of a garden will presetre 
it from any ihief. The iahnbiiauts of the soalb- 
weslem pari of Timofi in the neighboiidMd 
of CoupanK, are an exceediniily dark, co»i«- 
haired people, and travellers have gre^t «li4' 
cully in coming to a conclusion as to wlie^iMr 
they belong to Mafa^att o» Papnan raois, se 
equally balanced are their cbaraeteriiiie^ 
The anonymous author of an excellent " ac- 
count of Timor, Kotti, Savu, Solor, kc, m 
Moor'a *< NolieiB of the Indian Aichipdas*." 
seems to have fallen into thie atate of pe^ 
plexity; and as his observations are e?idenily 
the result of long experience at Coopang sad it* 
neighbonrhood, thefoUowini? are a fewtbut 
eatraela which bear upon the point. The aadm 
ate generally of a very dark colour, with frii- 
zied, bushy hair, but less inclining to ike I't* 
puaus than the native of Ende (on the ialm' 
of Flores). Thegr «n below the middle 
and rather slight in fij?ure. In countenanrt 
ihey more nearly resemble the Soutb S» 
islanders than any of the Malay tribei. 

The people nf the naigbhoiiiiBg iilMdtf 
Semao, are like thoae of Timor, witk fitfilr « 
wavy hair and a coppery brown colour. 
Amongst the birds of Timor few are onS' 



mental. There are Piatyceroae 
Kreen species of Qeoffroyaa • ThtpldarhyMhej 

Tiraorensis. Piilouopus ciuctus, a white*b<«W 
pigeon ; the pretty little loiikeet Trichogleo** 
cbteles and T. irisj Sphmeothera tnviii, * 
gre«n oriole, and the red Oyonb kfsa'' 



thina. Of the butterflies Papilio lEoomsus*^ 
P. litis Ute svailoY tailed batterfliea oecai 
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CetlMtsM LeMbnuiiillil md Mfeitl Pi«idB. 
Sinnll qoanftilies of evppflr nA gold are 
found. 

The land mawmals in Timor are only aeren 
in iiiiaib«ri ll«aieut rjrnomolirit eommoii ril 
•▼er Ibe Indo^Malayao Arcbipelogo ; Para- 
doxnrus fascintus, n civet cat ; Felia'mepjalotis. 
a tiger cat ; Cervua TimorieDaia ; Sorex teaia, 
and GoMua oriflntnUt. The aonth^Mt 
aoaal of Ti«or near Moant Allaa is accord- 
ing to Bikmore occupied by tlie Papuan 
race with frizzl<^ hair in tufta on tiie head, 
Mr* Earl 'aaya that some of the people on 
IIm labia land back of Dilli, have opaque 
yellow complexions with li^iir nf n reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of otiiers 
ia atraixht, fine and of a reddish line, and that 
every MUermadiate variety of hair. and com- 
plexion between this and the binck or deep 
chocolate colour and the short tufted hnir of 
the mountain Papuan is found in Timur, and 
it ia poasible thai the races are there nhing 
as its position is next to PApua-'—ff^allaee, *. 
p. 1 84 to p. flil. Mr, Q, jr. JSarl, JiWH p. 
180 to 181. 
JSmao Memdt the natives of this place have 
named by- Mr. Ciawfurd the Negro Ma- 
layan race. The people are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or WHvy hair and a coppery brown 
oolour. Semao island has abundance of mon- 
keys, oae of them the Maoeens eynomolguB, or 
bair lipped monkey, which is found all Over 
ibe western islands of the Archipelngo. 

Timor Laui or TaUuiher Island*, form a 
group whioh oonaista of the large island of 
Timor Lent, the islands of Larat and Virdati, 
and the numerons sranli low Inmls fronting its 
northern side. Timur-laut, means Timor of 
tlm sea, or to the eastward. 

The Kei ffroup of Islands, adjoinins? the 
Arru Islands, nrt^ inhabited by ilu; Arafura 
race. Ke, Kei or Ki is prefixed to tlie names of 
all their villages. '1 be great Kei is about the 
ain of Tanakeka an island near Maeasaar. 
The men profess mnhonaedanism, but eat ho^js 
flesh, and the islands produre Marati{?o 
end Bauyaro woods, well adapted for masts. 
At Don*, the Papnana are ealled Myfore. 
They are about 5 ftet 3 inches higb» few attain 
5 feel G inches. They wear their crisped 
bair its full length, and generally uncnred for^ 
which givaa them a wild, leand appearance* 
The men, aot the women, wear a comb. The 
Papuan women of Ke, are not scrhuleH, the 
children arc merry, noisy aiul have the nigger 
grio, and amongst the men ia a noisy confusion 
«f tongnea and exeitement on every oceaaioQ. 
The Ki, gnup of ten islands form the 
iiortbcrn of the south-easterly islands. The 
natives are industrious and great boat builders. 

Oarpophags eoneinna oeenfa in the Kei and 
'ia Bradn wMrB it iteriled the mlneg pigeon. 



The iaiande, eofeind with luxoriaal foreita} 

nre occupied by two races, one of them the 
Papuan who make cocoanut oil, build hosts 
and make wooden bowls, their boata are from 
small planked canoea to prahna of tO to 30 tone 
burden. They build the skin first and fit OH 
the knees and bends and ribs. Money is not 
used but every transaction is in kind. Tho 
Papuan arears a waist doth of notion or bark. 
The other rtcc are mahomedans who were 
driven out of Banda and wear cotton dolhin^. 
They are probably a brown race, more allied to 
Malays, but their mixed descendants have 
great varieties of hair, colour aad featniee» 
gradustinK between the Malay and Papuan 
tribes, Cyphojtastra calepyura, a beautiful 
species of the Uuprestiiise, occurs here also 
tin bntterfly Ordiiii Phalmnopais grandiflori, 
two large beetlea, Therates labiata, and 
Triconilyla aptera. T. labiate is ever on the 
watch and from time to time emits an odour 
like otto of leaea. T. aptera of the Malay 
islands resemble a Isi^e ant more than an inea 
long and of a purple black colour. It is wing* 
less — Wallace^p. ii. i03. Jrchipelago to 124. 
Bikmore, S4S. 

Corttm ia the largest island of the Moluceaa 
and, next to Celel)es, of all tlie Archipelago. 
It IS IG2 miles long, but its grentest tircadth 
is only 42 miles. The island is one long 
monntain ehain that sale off tranaverso 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5,000 
or 6,000 feet in height. Ihe people of 
Ueram approach uearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gllloto. Th^ are darker m • 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hnir ; their features are harsh and 
promment, and the women are far less engag- 
ing than tboee of the ' Malay raea. The 
Papua or Alfuro, man of Ceram gathers his 
friz/ly hair into a flat circular knot over the 
left temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one's fingers and coloured red at the 
ends, in the ktbea of the eata. They are very 
nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
naked, but armlets and snklets of woven 
grsss or of silver, with necklacea of beads or 
small fmita, complete their attira* Tha 
women have similar ornaments, but*wear their 
hair loose. All are tall, with a dark brown 
skin, and well marked Papuan physiognomy* 
The AlAiro or Papoan raoe an Urn piado* 
muiant type in the island of Oaiam. Of 
twenly-cisjht words of the language of Ceram* 
nine of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 
seventeen are common to these two langosges. 
Tha einetar of isleU lying at the aouth- 
east extremity of the large island of Seraa 
as it is called by the natives, or Ceram, 
as it is laid down in the maps, are knosrn 
aa Oeram. Tbw are litvaUd in latitado 
80S Math, Md ia L. im & Md im 
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one of the most remote trading stations lo the 
eastward, from wbich the prmluctt of the Ar- 
ehipelago it conveyed in DaMte vttielt to this 
port. The Island of Ceram k tbe teeuod in 
size of the Moluccas, having an estitikated area 
of about 10,000 square miles. The mountains 
are from six to eight tboasand feet in height, 
•ending down ioaoMniMft akfeamt to the Mt. 
The vegetation is every where luxuriant, and 
the tre«8 gif^antic, Admiral Keppel had in 
hit possession a circular slab of wood from the 
Iriand, thm and • half ineh thiek, eight and 
• half in diameter. The tago palm in parti- 
cular is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the ail joining islands* ^ Cloves and 
■ntmrgii groir wild. The mhbm of tbe several 
ialeta which compose the Ceima group are 
Seranreh, Oesir, Kaliivaroo, Gorong, Manakoo, 
and Malomgee. Of these, the iwo largest 
re Oorong and Manakoo, and are tbe 
only onea of tbe fcfoop wbieh abihit any 
iipp«araiice of fertility : they are repreiiented 
t'> be liilly and covered with wood, ex- 
cept where cleared for tbe purposes of cultt> 
vation, wbieb. howerer leeau oiMitned to tbe 
little rice which is grown on them. They 
profiuce fruit trees in considerable abundance, 
and among them tbe durian and naangosteen, 
as alee tbe wHd vntHMff. Ibe ooepaautand 
•ago palm, the latter supplying to the nativea 
the chief ariiclc of sub^isience. Ceram has 
on its western side tbe three islands Bonoa, 
Kelang and Manipa. The commereial pro- 
ducts from these islands consist of torloiaeahell, 
mother o'pearl shell, beche. de mer, wild riri- 
n<tmon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
— Bikmore, i5^. KeppeV* Ind, Arch., Vol, 

II. ji. m. 

Ctrum Laul. — A cluster of islets lying off 
the south enstern extremity of the large itUnd 
of tieram or Ceram iu lat. 3° 55' S.and 133" 
B. They pradnee tortoiitalieil, ^ notbar 
u*pearl shell, beche de mar, wild oiiUHiaMn, 
wild tmhnefrs, and birds of parHdise. Ceram 
Laat la tbe most westerly and tbe largest of 
Ibe range of small ialnnaa wbieb ntend 16 
or 18 niilea K. k. W. (7«i0Ma £av^ neana 
Ceram lying to seawnrd. 

Cerain Laut is the great place to which 
the Buxis carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
ateai from New Qoinea. OaraH Lent, and Oomm 
are seldom visited by Europeans. The natives 
of the Ceram Laut islands repair chiefly to tbe 
northern ooast of Papua, or tbe island of New 
Ottinna, from wbten liiqr era diatant only 
abont a day's sail, to procure tbe vaiious arti- 
fles of produce we have mentioned — that part 
of this vast island beins called by the Bugis 
fapoa^Notbing. Molierarpean abella are 
kowMW ^enred by the BogCs themselves in 
greater quantities at the Aroo islands. Tbe 
l^apuAua of 2tew Gtuoei^ A 9<ciiMi biie not 



yet been made acquainted with the use of 
firearms among tbeoiselves; Uiey kve the 
sumpit or blow-pipe, but their principal wet- 
pons are the bow and arrow, and a light spsir 
or lance. Although the iuhabilants of Um 
Aroo island are represented by the Bugij us 
being of tbe same race as the Papuans, the| 
eiijoy a much move vnmatricted iamwaist 
with the inhabitants, who tr^de freely vidi 
them and permit them to settle. MoUtei 
o'pearl shell is obtained here in great qotnii- 
tiea,aod toitoiee abella nnd trepaog or heclie 
de mer, are also procured. The Aruo people 
employ their Papuan alavea in diving lur liic 
mother o'pearl shell, and in fishing for becbe 
de aser. The people of tbe Ceram isles appeu 
to have themselve* little or no eoanaeaiflatioa 
with the Aroo islands. — Journ. of ike lad^ 
Arch. Deemitr ISdi, j>. 6yO-t>UL iian* 
bmrffk ; Biiamtre S4t. 

Goran^t ^ &o\ip of three iainnda wthaEsit 
Archipelago. S. E of Coram ia a high group 
composed of raised coral reefs 30u or 4l»0 
feet, null) a volcano on the. ialand of leoi 
which broke forth in 1959. In tbe Gonm 
group, at Manowolko, eaa» of t^eram, a sli^U 
infusion of Pnpuan on a mixture of Main; and 
Uugi has produced a good looking people, 
the Oomm people an wholly traders, efery 
year they visit tbe Tcnimber, Ke and Am is- 
lands, tbe whole N. W. coast of N. Guioia, 
from Oetanata to 8alwat(y and tbe islands of 
Waigiou and Mysol. Tbey also extend ibeii 
voyage* to Tid .re, Ternate, Banda and An- 
boyna. Their prahus are all built by tLe Kc 
islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
neat boats. The Coram people trade io tic* 
pang, medicinal Muaaoi bark, wild nnlacgi 
and tortoi:se shell, which they aell to tbe Bi^ 
traders at ('eram Laut an4 Anii-— ft'l»gff. 
243. Wall. 11. 53, GO. 

rAc JC#n^ group conaist of 17 i»laBdB.Th« 

inhabitaiiis resemble those of the)9bGaealofCb* 
ram, and are not of the Papuan or negro race, 
tbe^ are great traders aod oonstantly visit Ntv 
Oniae* and piuebaae biidn of paradise, luri. 
crows, pigaona, aicgapodiid» an4 aCMilcd 
woods. 

Moluccas include five islands off the \V. 
Coast of Gilolo, with Bum, Amboyoa, aad tbe 
other islanda off tbe 8. Gonal el GbriBi 
The three large islands, are Gilolo, Cstaai 
and Bouru with a great number ef 
smaller ones, amongst others Batch ian, Moity* 
Obi, Ke. Tinor^Laot, Aaiboyna. TeiMis 
Tidore, Kavia and Banda. These oeeapy s 
space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of 
longitude, and by groupa of amali islaach 
tbej are eonnected to N. Guinea on tte 
east, the Philippines on tbe nottb, Oikkf 
on the neat and Timor on the scit^- 

The l«Bd BMmnuli «|g few ia awnbv* ^ 
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tete bowever 95 tpeeict are knows. The only 
one of the quadismana, is Cynopithecus nigres- 
ceni, at liHtchiau, the "Viverra tangalunga, 
Buaahippelaphus, Far ; BabiruM, Sorex my- 
osurus ; the tlying oposauio, BelidciM ariel, a 
beautiful little manupial animal liko • lyisg 
sanirrel, and tlnee species of Cuscus, opossum 
like animals, with long prehensile tails, sn>all 
heads, large eyes with a oofering of wvnlly 
fiir, ibeir flesh is every wlicrc eaten. 
There are, however, 2(15 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red crested 
cockatoo, two species of the Eclectus parrot, 
and five of the beatiAil crimson lories, 21 spe- 
cies of pigeons, 16 species of kingHsluia 
and the mound makinf^ megnpodii, for M. 
Wallace! inhabits (iilolo, Ternate and 
Bouru. 

The insects are very numerous and very 

beautiful, Pieridic, Danaidte, Ornilhoptera pria- 
musi belena anu remus, Papilio Ulysses, deiph> 
obus and gambrisius ; Iphias Irucippe, one of 
the Pierida;, also llestra idea of the Danaidte ; 
two larjie Nymplialidii; ; Diadtma pnndarus hikI 
Chairaxus euryalus, and amongst the beetles 
Enchirus longimanus, Xenooems semiluctuosus 
and a spedes of Eupholus. 

Auiboyna is alike the name of tin; isl»n(l and 
of the chief city. I lie west side of the island 
is culled Hiiu and the east side Lai-Timur. 
Anboyna and Bsnda are supposed to have 
been discovered by Antonio d' .\brcu, a Poitu- 
guese capthiu who left Malacca iu 1511 : but 
Ludovica Bartbema (Vaiioma) of Bologna 
dains to have been theire in 1006. Amboyna 
town has 14,000 people. The city people 
seem to be mixtures of Piipuan or Cetamese, 
^alay, Portuguese, with au occasional crop 
of Portognese or Dutch, half eivilised, half 
savage lazy people.— Waltim, «'. 800 ; is. 79 
io 90. Bihnore, 130. 

The Banda group consists of ten iblands, 
the largest of which is Lontar or Great Bandn, 
it is crescent shaped and Pulo Pisang, Buuana 
island, aiui V'jlo Kapal, ship island, lie in the 
hollow of the crescent and form tlie arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of wUeb ia Qunong A pi, next 
Banda Neira, N. E.of which is Pulo Krakka or 
Old Woman's island. D' Abnu, a Portuguese 
commander was the first European who visited 
tbem. This was named the nutmeg group 
and for nearly a hundred years the Portuguese 
monopolized the trade. In lG09, the Dutch 
attempted to take these islands, but the war 
lasted 18 years, and the natives who survived 
all fled to the ueighboniing islands. The 
Butch had to cultivate these islands with 
slaves, and when slavery was abolished, with 
convicts, of whom in 1865 there were about 
3,000. Ita three ielaoda CBdeit a sceure 
haibcnr and the water^ia so tnnapatent. 



that living corals and minute objeeta are 

seen below. Almost all the island is covered 
with nutmeg trees, grown under the shade 
of the Canarium commune. About f of 
the inhabitants are mixed races, Malay, 
Papuan, Arab, Portngntse and Dutch, but tho 
aborigines, doubtless were Papuans, and a 
portion of them still exibls in the Ke islands 
to which they emigrated, when they first took 
possession of Banda. Of ihe birds is a very 
handsome fruit pigeon Ciupophai:!! coticiuna, 
which feeds on the mace uud is found ulso in 
Ke and Matabellow, and a small Fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diademattts^ ^alfoca, up. S89 
291. Bikmore, 221. 

Bulchian. The iiitt rior of Batchian is uninlia- 
bited, there are only a few villages on tlie 
Gosstff. The people are the Batohun Malays, 
who differ very little from those of Ternate. 
Their language, however, has more of the 
i Papuan element iu it, w ith a mixture of pure 
Bfaiay showhix that they are formed nona 
Stra»tileis of various races, almost homogene- 
ous. The Oranj: Sirani ((pi. Xasiani or SurvHui) 
are christians uf Portuguese descent, like those 
of Ternate. Many of these have a Portuguese 
physiognomy, but their skin is generally di>rker 
than that of the Malays. '1 hey speak Malay, 
with a large number of Portujiuesc wonis and 
idioms. A. third race is the Galela men irom. 
Oilolct, uud the fourth race, is a oolony from 
Itinor in the eastern peninsuls of Ctlebes 
who were brought here, a few year-j fl;;o, at their 
owu request to avoid cxterioiiiHiiou by another 
tribe* They have a very light compltxion, 
open Tartar physiognomy, low stature and a 
langunije of the Hiigis type. They are an in- 
dustrious agricultural people and supply the 
town with vegetables. They make a good 
deal of bark cloth, similar to the " tapa" of 
the Polynesi.ins. A cylinder of baik is taken 
off and soaked and bt-alen till it be as thin and 
88 tough as parchment. It is used for wrap- 
ping up clothes also dytd with a bark dye 
and sewtd iulo jackets. The Orang Sirani are 
very fond of dancing. Iu tliree hundred years, 
they have changed their language and lost all 
knowledge of their nationality but in mannera 
and appearance they are almost pure Portn-> 
guese. Every where in the east where the 
Portuguese have mixed with the native races, 
the offspring are darker in colour than either 
of the parent stocka. This is the case with 
the Orang Sirani and with the Portuguese of 
Malacca and Goa. Thi« is not the case in South 
America, where the Mameluco, the offspring 
of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fainr 
than either race, but nlways fairer than the 
Indian. Batchiau and Tawali islands are 
separsted by a narrow strait. 

Makhn, norlh of Batchian, it a volcano^ of 
which iu l(i6 there was an eruption. 
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Gold haa been washed for in the island of 
Batehian ever since 1774. 

Obi, Batehian and the three aoQtliern 
peninsulas of Gilolo, possess no true iudi- 
penous population. The Orang Sirani or 
Christian descendants of Portuguese are asci?il, 
4>bl>8Nff induitrious ae the Malay, but 
they consider themselves of a superior order 
and are inclined to trade and commerce 
rather than to manual \dho\xi.~~JFaUacef u. 
19-41. BihMn,i99. 

Gilolo, 18 one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
north end is in about Lat. 2^ 23* N. It hns 
a long mountainous coast. High bold land, 
with three lenarkable peaks. The indigenes 
live in the north of the island. They 
are radicnlly distinct from all the Malay 
race. Their stature, their features, as well as 
their dispositions and habits are almost tho 
aame as thoae of the Papuan. Their hairia 
semi-Papuan, neither straight, smooth and 
gloBsy like all true Malays, nor 80 frizzly and 
woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
eriap, waved and rough, such as often ooeDra 
among the true Papuans but never among the 
Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course 
there has been intcraiiituie and individuaU 
are occaHionally seen whom it ia difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded fact-, and 
hairy body, as well aa the leas reserved manner 
and louder voice unmistakiogly proclaim the 
Papuan type. Here is the exact boundary 



Bikmore, however, erroneously states that they 
are strictly of the Malay type, and have not the 
dark skin and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram 
and Burn, though representatives of that people 
may exist in Gilolo, The population of Gilolo 
are supposed to be 75,000, all but ^,000 of 
them are under the sultau of Ternate. 

The Clove tree grows spontaneously on the 
Molneeaa, via, Ternate, Tfdore, Motir, Maklan, 
and Batehian. — Ilorsburgh. Wallace, ii. 13, 
405. Bihnorc, 3 1 3. See Pulo G asses, Byang 
Waygiou, Weeda Islandai, Wutsau. 

The Ji^m^ IslambiB a little group, in the 
Molucca sea, encircled by very extensive reefs 
projrnfiiio; into deep water, and rendering it 
dilUcult of approach. The cachelot or spermace- 
ti whale abounds in the ocean, and might sup- 
port an extensive Bshety. Some of the islets am 
low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in Ghissa, 
with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely swarm- 
ing with fish, while the shores are peopled by 
dueka and anipea. Pub Manok, or Bird talaad 
lies midway between Ceram and the Serwatty 
group, a high solitflry mountain resting on the 
bosom of the sea, with a truncated cone, desert, 
and the refuge only of myriads of birds, whieh 
deposit such vast quantities of eggs, that manj 
of the natives of the neitjhbouring isles visit the 
place and subsist for whole days on this whole- 
some food. Sulphur ia alao found on the locka. 
The little eommunitiea existiag in these seat- 
tered groups present curious phases of social 
life. Dwelling in houses erected ou posta, 
they in many instances surround their vil- 
lages with rough walls of coral, occa&i na\ly 
carrying a similar fortification all along the 
shore. Many indications among them proves 



between the Malay and Papuan race. It is the existence of piracy. Slaves, nutmegs, tie* 



only in the northern peninsnla that theae 

Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest 
of the island with Batehian and the other 
islands westward beiog exclusively inhabited 
by Malay tribea like those of Ternate and 
Tidore. Thia wonld seem to indicate that the 
Alfuro area comparatively recent immigration, 
and that they have come from the north or 
east, perhaps from some of the islands of the 
Paeifio, though it is diifieolt to understand why 
so Tnniy fertile islands should possess no 
indigenes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they are 
gnat wandeien over the Arahipelago. Tbey are 
A veiy fine race, remarkably energetic and iodus- 
trious, of light complexion, tall and with Pa- 
puan features, oomiog near to the drawings and 
deaeriptioDa of thatfoe Polyneaiaoa of Tahiti 
and Owyhee. Theybnild htrge and roomy prt- 
hns with outrif^gers, and settle on any coast or 
island tliey take a fancy for.They catch turtle and 
tripang.huot deerandwild pigs anddry the meat, 
and cut down the forest and plant rioa or maiM. 
Tho people of Qilolo aro wiled Alfuia. 



pang, tortoise-shell, edible btrda' neata, are 
bartered for powder, shot} muskets and small 

cannon, besides ralico and china-ware, betray 
the inclination of the people to the u»e of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaeeful traders aim 
secretly addicted to fntacy, though some bear 
a character for innocence and love of industry 
altogether inconsistent with this pursuit. 
Among these are the inhabitants of Ifotir, a 
gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following the oo- 
cupalion of potters, and supplying the neigh- 
bouring islands with vessels and utensil* of 
various kinds made of red clay elegantly mould- 
ed and of good quality. Theae eompete in the 
markets of the Molucca sea, with the plates 
and pans brought by the traders of KetEng 
from the Ki Islands.— JTo^/'* Fvjfage of tke 
Dourga, 220,346. ZterwmV Chrol JBs^ 
CrawjuriVi, Ind. Areh.lIL 447. Temvnnd, 
111,307. Ab. Journ. ». 336, quoted in A 
Johns Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. p. 143. 

Arroe or Anm Islands^ extend from Iji 
r 0' to Lat. 5<> 59' 8. and in Long. ISI*. 
66' E» ran fof upwaidioC 100 nikaK.fB' S. 
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and lie between the Timor Laut group and 
the S. yf. Coast of New Ouinea. They aie a 

closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west cuast of New Giiinen, and 
bctvreen forty and fifty tnilea in breadth. Ou 
the eastern aide of the group are found banks 
of sand and nrad, stretehing far out to sea, 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. Inland are many fresh water 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in 
other plaees. Their produce is pearls, mother 
of pearl, tortoise shell, birds of paradise 
nnd trepanE. The timber of the islands 
is much praised. The Arru Islanders have 
noeh intercourse with strangers. They pur> 
chase from the Bugis the Pdpuan slaves 
brought from New Guincn, who nrt; then em- 
ployed iu diving for pearls and in the beche de 
vner fishery. The Arra lalandera are impove* 
rished by their excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, imported from Jav.rand Mncassar. Tn 
pcnonal appearance the people are between 
the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They arc 
not many degrees further advanced in eimaa- 
tion than tlif natives of the north Coast of 
Australia to whom many of tliem bear consider- 
able personal resemblance. Some of the Arru 
taien profess ehristianity and some are maho- 
medans. In stature they surpass the civilized 
natives of Celebes, The dress of the men is a 
piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thighs, and 
a salendan or shawl. No fillet is worn round 
the head. Tho hair is woolly and frizzled out 
like that of tiie Papuan, 'i'he men are of a 
jealous disposition and easily roused to anger 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other* 
wise llipy arc mild of rtispofitioli- The women 
wear a mat in front and one l)i-hin(l. When a 
peison of consc(|uenct: dies, these are stripped 
off and they rush into the sea where they dis- 
port for some time. Christianity was introduced 
into the Arru Islands many years ago by 
the Dutch of Amboyoa and nearly all the 
principal people profess this creed* The 
Arru people ornament their houses with bra- 
zen tray.«,diihm or talam, and <tlci)hant9' teeth, 
which are broken up when the owner dies. 
Tripan*; is abondant near the islands, in nearly 
all the varieties, but is indifferently euied. Nei- 
ther the Kci or Arm islnndf rs over ab«con(l to 
avoid paying their debts. The Arru islanders 
bear a strong personal resemblance to the 
aborigines of Port Kssington ; iudeed, on sevo- 
ml occasions in which natives from the neigh- 
bourhood of the late seltletnent visited the is- 
lands in l*!luropean vessels, they were consider- 
ed by the Amrans as belonging to some remote 
poftofthdf own group. But the Arruans 
also possess so many characteristics in common 
with the Oulanata of the opposite coast of 
How GttiiKa, that it would be necetsary to in- 



clude them in a general account of the Pa- 
puans. One of their most sbgular peeidiaritief, 

however, consists in the value vhirii they attaoh 

to elephants' tusks, brass gongs, and huge por» 
celain dishes. An odd custom, and one that 
is probably unique in the woiid, oooaitta in 
the destruction of a man's goods on hb death, 
instead of a distribution of them among his 
surviving relations. All the chattels which he 
has collected during his life, including tusks, 
gongs, and preotons China dishes, are broken 
in pieces and thrown away : and in the villages 
may be seen heaps of these fragments of pro- 
perty which custom or some singular supersti- 
tion has deterred the livingfrom appropriating. 
The natives of Aftt are ^apoans, with black- 
or sooty brown sVins, woolly or frizzly hair, 
thick ridged prominent noses, and rather slen- 
der limbs, |most of them wear nothing bnt a 
waist cloth. Papuan boys sing cheerily as they 
walk along or talk aloud to themselves, which 
is quite a negro peculiarity. They have as 
footJ raw sago and vegetables, fish and 
molluscs, and tobacco, betel and arrack aro 
their luxuries. Their houses arc rude sheds. 
There are sorao mixed races amoni^st them. 
Tlic Papuan talks, laughs,^ shouts without in- 
termission. The women have only a mat of 
plaited strips of palm trees worn tight round 
the body ami reaching from the hips to the 
knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in a bunch 
at the baek of the head. They delight in oomb* 
ing it or forking it, using a large woodeif 
fork with four diverging prongs, to separate 
aud arrange the long tangled frizzly mass. They 
and the men wear esrrings, necklaces of sil- 
ver, brass, shell. The Airu Papuans told Mr. 
Wallace that tome of their tubes kill the 
old men and women Ks'hm they no longer 
can work, but lie saw many old folk. 
Their hair ia iisnnlly blaek and atrongly eorl- 
ed. Like the African Somali^ they wash it 
with wood-ashes or lime water, whieli impart 
to it a lightish colour and cause it to appear 
rough, both these peculiatiUea being consider- 
ed very taateful by the Alfoer aa well as by 
tlie Papuans. The Arruans are taller and 
more muscular than the Kalays and Bugi of 
Celebes, but are inferior in porportions, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans. 
The usual height of the men is from five feet 
four inches, to tivc feet eight inches, and there 
is a great inclination to slimness about the 
lower eitremitbtt among the taller man, aoma 
of whom attain the height of six feet. The Ara- 
fura of Vorkay (one of the southern Aru) 
possess no religion whatever. Of the immorta- 
lity of the sonl they have not the least con« 
ception. To all enquiries on tbia subject 
they answered, "No Arafura has ever returned 
to us after death, therefore we know nothing 
of a future state, and this is the first time we ' 
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have lunrd of it* Tbeir idea WM Mali Mati 
sudab. When you are dend there is an end of 
you. Neither have I hey any uolion of the 
ereation of the world. They only answer 
"None of oa are aware of thia, we have 
never henrrl nnvtliing about it, and therefore 
do not know wlio has dont^ it all. The 
porta frequented by the iorcign trading- 
vemU are all in the Dortb-wettern pert of the 
group, where the people are evidently of a 
yiiix«»(l race, the natural result of strnngers from 
the wc«t having married and aettied aaiong 
them during an interooune whieh appeara to 
have extended over several centuries. 

Bajn, a irnritiroe people in the Arru Islands, 
vho venture far out to sea. Many of the 
Baju remain throughout the year near the 
Batch Stfttlement of H aeaaaar, on the aentb 
end of Celebes, where they ore found very use- 
ful in carrving despatches. They are cliitfly 
employed by the Chinese in (isbing for Irepan;;, 
or sea^alug, and aecording to Ihe policy inva- 
riably adopted by tlw Utter in their (lealins^a 
with the nntives, arc generally involved in debt, 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The 
demaitd against each boot or feroilj nwially 
■verafea about four hundred gnikiere (twenty- 
five po inds sterling), and, pxtraordinnry as it 
may appear, no iusuince is on record of their 
ever having absconded to avoid the payment of 
their debts.— JPorZ, p. 3SS. Qwmrterlg It«9U»t 
No. 232, p. 512 IFallace, II. 141 to 180. 
Lubbock 0/ iff in of Civil, p. 122. 

iV'eio Guinea. — Its S. \V. part is known to 
native tradera as Papaa-knwiyee and J'apua- 
Onen ; it is inhabited by the most ireaeherous 
and blood-thirsty tribes, and up to tiie present 
time traders continue to be murdered there. 
The Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty Wai 



giou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, 
have become penc<'abli\ On the 5^. W. Coast 
however, and iu tlie large island of Jobie, the 
Papuan race are in a very barbarous condition 
and take every opportunity tn rob and 
murder. The race in the interior of Dorey 
are called Arfak, they are savages. The 
Papuans of Dorey hang the skulls of the 
Arfak under the eaves of their hooses, whidi 
are built in the WAtcr, on posts .uid led up tti by 
rude wooden biiilges. There is a large Cotmcil 
Chamber, atDorey, supported on larger post a on 
each of which is a rude carving of a naiced man 
or woman with other revolting carvings near. 
The people of Dorey resercble those of the 
Ke and Aru islands, many of tbem are very 
handsome, tall, well-made, with well cut fea- 
tures and aquiline notee* Thefar ooloor ia n 
deep brown, often approaching to black, and 
their frizzly hair is combed up into a rat p- 
like form by means of a long six pronged fork. 
The language apoken at Dorey ta not vn- 
dcretood by the Pkpnane at Huoibuldt Bay. 



The Dorey people are frrrat earvers and paint- 

ters. Their food is roots aad vegetables with 
fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or 
hill-men of N. Guinea are generally black but 
some are brown like the Malay. Their hair, 
thou}(h more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted, instead of being long, loose and 
woolly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
New Guinea Papuam as of a decidedly negro 
charactf r — broad iat noses,thick lips, receding 
foreheads and chins, and that turbid colonr of 
what should be the white of the e^e which 
gives a pectdiarly sinister expression. Their 
complexion is usually a deep diocoliite-colottr 
sometimes closely approaching to hUrV hut 
certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
black thai is often met Mtth among the negro 
tribes of Africa. The many Papuan tribea la 
New Guinea, are generally in a state of wKifaia 
with each other and return from their w»rlike 
expeditions with heads. They are supersiiUous 
and worship s wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
inches high, whom they consult on all occasions. 
A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
husband. The negroes of liew Guinea are in 
Tsrtoos states of dvilisation. Some of the mdesl 
dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare snb* 
sistence by th«*. chase or the spontaneona pro- 
ductions of th^ forest. There are, however 
other Negro tribes living on the coasts %ho 
have made some sdvanee in dvilisatbn. These 
dwell by whole tribea in huge bam-like houses 
raised on posts, like those of the wild inhabi- 
tants of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard ia 
crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyen 
large, dark brown* or black : nose flat and 
broad : mouth large, lips thick and teeth good: 
few have regular features, and most are apathe- 
tic. The ordinary men wear a watit ektk 
rnnde of the bark of a tree, ealled ** mar,** 
which is wrapped round the wnist and parsed 
between the legs. Women wear a short sarong 
to the knee, generally of blue cloth. Men and 
women tattoo thmr bodies on oeeasioQa, by 
pricking the skin with a fish bone and robbing 
in lamp black. The Dori people are a seafar- 
ing people and are expert swimmers and divers. 
Thar prshus have outriggers and an «soa* 
vated from the trunk of a single tree. Their 
food consists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, 
fish and hogs' flesh and fruits, bago ia impci ted 
in small quantities. Theft ia emmdered agmvo 
ofl^ence : they are chaste and inarrj one wifik 
The dresses of the chiefs among the natives 
(if Dori consist of the saluer, or short 
drawers of the MaUys, and the kabya, 
ur loose eoat of eslieo, with m handlcsrehirf 
lied round the head. The OOmmon men, 
,iud the chiefs themselves, when not in the 
presence of stntngers, wear only a chawar, 
or waiat-doth of the bark of the % oral 
the paper»mvlberry*trefl^ beatfa oat fike 
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tbe Wk-dolh of the Polyneaiat. The 
north coast of N. Guinea is generally 
high ; towards the sea, there is low 
land, but a little way inland, a ebaia of 
■ountaina ettenda parallel to the coast and 
elevated in some places 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great seal of the Pa- 

Euan race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme 
tngth, or neaiiy doable that of Borneo; but 
its superficial area is probat)!y less than thnt 
of the latter island (200,000 square geogra- 
phical miles), as there is evey reason to 
believe that the eonth eoeal of New Guinea, 
immediately opposite to the Golf of Carpen- 
taria in Australifi, forms a deep indfiitation 
similar to the Great Bay on the north coast, 
there being a apace of two degreea and a half 
of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of this unexplored space, 118 
miles, or four-fiftiis of the whole, were taken 
possession of by proclamation, in the name 
of the iting of Holland, in the year 18S8. 
As the commanders of Her Majesty's ships 
employed in the Surveying service are said to 
have general instructions not to interfere with 
eoeata elaimed by foreign powers, onleaa the 
interests of navigation absolutely require it, 
this in aorae degrfe accounts for the fact thnt 
•0 large a apace of coast, within 600 miles of 
a European aettlemeut that baa been eata- 
bliahed more than three centuries, remaina 
still unknown to civilized nations. The names 
by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna Papna, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity 
of the race by which the coasts ure inhabited. 
The most striking geographical feature of tlie 
great eastern peninsula consists in a back- 
bone of lofty nonntaine, whioh apparently 
extends throughout its length. Their practice 
of standinij up lo paddle their canoes is repeat- 
edly noticed by Lieutenants Kollf and Modera, 
and it teena to be general throughout the 
ooMtaof New Guinea The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or *' squat," 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the 
Baju Lauti or Sea Oypaiet, who atand like 
the Papuantf and give as a reason for assuming 
this posture, the superior facilities it affords 
them of seein;{ turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovrred.— -G. W. £arl, p. 40. CraiC' 
furd Malay Oram, tndJHe* Vol. 1. p. dxiii. 
Mr. Earl, faye 71- 

Amus island in the Eastern Archipelasjo, 
is inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built 
on posts, are placed eniirdv in the water. 
At very low water only is the beach partially 
uncovered. This bench consists of mud, 
in which mangroves grow luxuriantly and 
completely obstruct a landing. The gardens, 
from this cause, are situated on the surround- 
iog itlanda. prinoippliy on an iaiand with a 
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high beach lung oppoeite to the knmpong. 
The Aijsus Papuiins wear their hair in tufts. 
Their appearance is good natured, faces regular, 
eyes beautifully blaek, the month broad with 
beautiful rrgnhir teeth, and the forehead high 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and finely 
curved noses, which give them a more Euro* 
pean physiognomy. The men are generally 
handsome and well Ibnned, atoal, without 
being too thick, strong and muscular ; the 
women very good looking ; and some children 
with ver3 regular soft faces and long pendant 
curling hair. — Journal of the hut* Arok., June 
1852, p. 330-l-Sand3.^ 

lirximer. The women of Brararr Island, on the 
south coast of New Guinea, are tattooed on the 
face, arms, and front of the body, but generally 
not on the back, in vertical stripes leas than 
an inch a part, and connected by zigzag mark- 
ings. On the face these are more complicated, 
and on the forearm and wrist they are fre- 
quently ao elaborate as Co reaemhie laoe-work. 
The men arc more rarely tattooed, and 
tlien only with a few lines or stars, on the 
ritiht breast. Sometimes, however, the mark- 
tnge eontiat of a double arriee of large etare 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the 
pit of the stomach. — Lubhork Orig. of Civil, 
p. 4-l>. ^cGillivrajf'svoyaye iff the Hattlemake, 
vol. I. p. t63. 

Aiou or Yowl, is a group of islands 
situated about 70 miles W. N. W. 
from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W. 
Coast of New Guinea, and 80 miles N. £. 
fi-om the island of Waygiou in the Gllloto 
Passajie. Thi- group consists of circular low 
isUs, 16 in nu(iit)er. The largest lies in about 
lat. 0« 25' N. long. 131" 0' E. The group 
is aurronnded by an eztenaive corel reef, nearly 
a degree in ciruumferenee, the south-western 
portion of which is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow, but deep channel. Aiou 
Baba, the largest of the group, lies on tbia 
detached portion of the reef and is about 7 
miles round and 500 feet in elevation. The 
norlb-ea8t«-rn or larger reef, which contains 
the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with 
several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N. W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef, but if this be the case, the 
harbour is not frequented, there being no temp- 
tation in the way of refrethmenia to induce 
large vessels to put in there. The inhabitants, 
who are Pa| unns, are few in number and 
occupy themselves almoat exclusively in fishing 
and in ealdiiii(( turtle, with whfeh the lagoona 
within the re^f whound. The cliief exports ara 
tortoisesheli of good quality, which is obtained 
here in large quantities, and trepaug. These 
tu e purehased by Chineee and aometimea Euro- 
pean traders from Temalt, is MelnecM, the 
king of which plaee. aaaonca puprme aatho* 
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rilf ofw ill IkoM putt •! lha Coial of Keir 

Guinea which his subjects have been in the 
habit of visiiinj? for purposes of trade. The 
traders to Aiou all employ small vessels, which 
•knw vt adaptad forgoing wikUii the reef 
of Aiou«B<tba, tbeur obfif resort. They bring 
red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, oM 
dothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
fiany whteh the negroes af New Ouinea delight 
in as roueh as those of AlHoe. The utim 
are tolerably friendly to 9tranj»ers, but must not 
bo truaieU too luucli, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
eaie, indeeil, with all tke Pepaan tribee. A 
vessel visiting theae iaiaade for purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a nn- 
live of Ternate or lidoro to act as pilot and 
interpreter.— -/nir«al Ind. ArdL^Hvn^, 
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iTaUace, Fol, U. p. 292 to 296. 



Mr. Crawfurd, (ifaZay Oram, ani JHe. Vol. 
I. p. vii.) coi sidcrs that a ccrlain con- 
nexion of more or less extent exists be- 
tween most of the laugua^es which pre- 
vail from Madagascar to Eaater lalatid in 
the Pacific, and from Formoia* on the coast 
of China to New Zealand. Thus over 200 de- 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
&m a fiftli part of earth'a aurfaee. In this 
are the innumerable islands of tlie Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
the ereat group of the Philippines, the 
lalandi of tha North and South Paciac, and 
Madagascar. It it inbabitad by many dilTerent 
and distinct races of meOi aa the Malayan, the 
brown Polynesian, the insular negro of several 
varieties, and the African of Madagascar. Of 
Ihesa^ the state of dvilisatioii is so Tariooa that 
acme are abject savages, while others have made 
» vetpectablfl pragrcsi ia the oiefui aits, and 
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have even attained some knovrledge of letters. 
He is of opinion that the leading race in the 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the lan- 
guages are many,wilh more or less intermixture 
of some principal ones throughout In Borneo, 
he says, there are at least 40 languages. In Cele- 
bes and its islands at least 10 ; iu Flores 6 ; 
in Sumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra and its islands not 
fewer than 10 ; and even in civilised Java with 
its islands, 8. It is the same in the Philippine 
inlands, and in Lucon alone, there are three. 
He says, that in the Eastern Arcliipelago, 
no languages exist derived from a commoa 
stock, or standing to each other in theidatioB 
of sisterhood, as Italinn, Spanish, and French^ 
do to each other ; or as Gntlic does to Irish, or 
Armorioan to Welsh, or Scotch to iinglish. The 
only dialects that exist are of the Malay aD4 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little 
more than differences in pronunciation, or the 
more or less frequent use of a few woids. In 
the Polyiiesian Islands alone, rest dialects of 
a common tongue do exist, but there the 
number of words common to such dialects, and 
to the languages of the Arciiipehijio, is so 
trifling that it refutes at once the notion of a 
common origin. In Malty, the most familiar 
words for the head the shoulder, the face, a 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese^ Sanskrit furnishea 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, 
the hand, tlie face, father, brother, son, daugh- 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elepi»ant, wiih syno- 
nymes for the hojr and dog, the sun. the moon, 
the sea, and a mountain. In the laniniage of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar oseia 
Sanskrit, and a word of the same Innguage ia 
the only one in use for the numeral ten. It it 
on the same principle tbst Mr. Crawfurd ae- 
roiinis for the existence of a siinilnr class of 
Malayan words in the Tafjala of the Philippine 
although the whole number of Malayan words 
does not exeeed one*firUeth part of the hin- 
gunge. Head, brain, band, finger, elbow, hair, 
ft ather, child, sea, moon, rain, to speak, to 
die, to give, to love, are examples. 

Some personal prononns are found in the 
Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary oi 
five thousand words a hundred Malax an terms 
do not exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
constructed without the assistance of Javanese 
words, or of Javanese wiibcmt the help of. 
Malay iiords. These two languages can be 
written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic The 
Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
tion of their words be in common, are distinoi^ 
languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
this teat u applied to the Polynesian languages 
we find an opponte leivlt. A iMiteiice ia tho 
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Maori and TahiCan can be written in words 

oomnioo to both, aud witbout tbe help of one 
W(Hrd of the Malayan which they contain, jnst 
at a aentenoe of Welah or Irish can be con- 
tlnieted wiihoat the help of Latin, although of 
thia Iragnage they contain, at least, as large a 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan do 
of Malayan. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion that tbe 
Ifalay and Jafanese languages fnrnith the stoek 
of the wide spread words which are common to 
90 many tongues in the Archipelago and which 
have been chiefly derived from the languages 
of the two most civilized and adventurous 
nations of the Aidiipelago— the Malays and 
Javnnf'se ; and he uses the word Malayan for 
wliBtevir is common to these two people- 
lu physical form, the peuple speaking tbe 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be 
sketched. The average stature of the men is 
about five feet three inches, and of the women 
three inches less. Tbey are, in fact as 
compared to the Oklnese, the Hindua. the 
inhsbitanta of Westom Asia, and Buro* 
peans, a short race. The face is lozenge- 
shaped, the forehead flat, tbe cheek bones 
high, the mouth large, the lips tbin, the 
hair of the head blade, eoane^ lank, abund- 
ant, — that of all other parts of the body, 
beard included, very scanty : the skin is 
soft, tawuy, darker thuu that of the Cbineee, 
bat fairer than that of any gennine hindn, 
and never btsek { the lower limbs are heavy and 
the whole person squab and wanting in agility. 
With shades of diflferenoe, not to be fixed 
in words, this, be says, with tiM exeeption of 
» few negroes, is a description which applies 
to all the inliahitant" of Sumatra, the Penin- 
suls, Java, Horneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Timur, aud the whole Philippine group. By 
any standard of beaaty whieb oan be taken, 
bom the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Malayan must be prono'inced aa a hom« ly 
race. The cradle of tlie Malay race was the 
plaina of Menang-kabau in the interior of 
Sumatra from whaoea they emigrated and 
pushed their conquests, or formed setilctnents, 
to their present extensive limits. They form- 
ad orioniM in the Malay peninsuls and in 
Borneo, tho former probably and the latter 
certainly occupied bi fore IhVir arrival by rude 
tribes of the same race of men who could offer 
BO effectual resistance. lu the remoter islands 
or in thoaa oeenpied by powerfbl and dvilized 
Bationa, tiie Malays appear only as settlers, and 
not colonists, as in Java and the principal 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago. 

The Malay peninanla, nailed Tannah Malaya 
or hnd of the Malaya, with the ezoeptioB of a 
few diminutive negro monntaineers, is occupied 
by Malays or by men of the same race, for the 
aeferal wild tribea in tho interior, although 
not eaUing thMnacWet Mahiyt, . speak tbe 



Malay language, and have the same phyiinl 
form as the Malays, although not calling (bcm* 
Strives by this name, and their language soa* 
tdios many words that are not Malay. 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo ii 
occupied by Malays who are supposed U> bare 
first emigrntcd to that islat-.d al)out the dsisoi 
tbe reign of the Saxoa kinie Atbelstan. 

The Haley tongue is now, nod wss, whea 
Europeans first visited the Aiehipslago, rkt 
common language of iiilercourse between the 
native nations among themselves, and betneen 
these and foreigners, ll is in the ArcbipeisKO 
what Frsneh is in western Bnrope, Italisa ia 
enstern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
Iiulia. All nations who \\o\d intercourse 
of business with strangers must understand it, 
and all atrangera must acquire it. Tkis it tbe 
case in Sumatra, where other Iangu»Kes an 
also vernacular, in J«va, in C« lebes, in tbcMo- 
luocas, in Timur, and in the Philippine group. 
Mr. Crawfufd attributes tho spread of tlui 
language to the enterprising or roving cbarso* 
ter of the people who-e native lonKue it is, as 
also its own softness of sound and simplicity of 
structure and consequent facility of acquiieoeot. 
He adds that although Malayan civilisstisB a 
all probability, sprang up in the interior parts 
of Sumatra, as Maliiy tradition allei^es, (till 
that is not above fitly miles from the coasUf, 
with whieh many rivera eommunieste and ths 
Malays must beeonsidersd an nsaentisllyaais!* 
rid me people. 

In Suiratra and the groups of islands on its 
western eoast, in addition to tlw Malsy, ihers 
are at least nine other languages, five of which, 
the Ache or Achin on the norih-western end of 
this island, the Batak or Batta, the Korinrhi 
east of the Batak, the Rajang or Rrjang and 
the Lampung, are' enltivated and writtia 
tongues. There are also several rude lan- 
guages among the scattered tribes on ibe msiu- 
land. The Butak or Batta nation lie lo tbe east 
of the Malays, and furnish perhaps ths esly 
recorded example of a people actjuainted 
letters, who practice a modified caniiabiUsm. 

The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
of Java, on the straitn of Snnda and froatisg 
the western aKtreoiitx of Java. 

In the groups of islands on the western coast 
of Sumatra, are several unwritten tongues, 
amongst wMeh nay be named that of ths FbgJ 
or Pagi islanda, tlM language of the IGai, iM 
that of Maros. 

Many of the Malay race have become coQ* 
verts to mabomedauism. The earliest conver* 
aion raoordod waa that of the AchinsH^ ikt 
nearest peopltt of the Archipr lago to tbe cootl- 
nentof Asia. This was in 120o of our «»• 
The Malays of Malacca were not converttd taf^ 
1276 ; the inhnbitanU of the HbloeoM ^ 
uQtU 1479, and (he people of Celebes eoCUln 
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1405, only the yetr before Vnaco dc Gama 
paued the Capo of (iood Hope. Tlius tiie 
earliest cunversiou ot theso islnuders took place 
571 years afier the death of Mahomed aod long 
•flor tbe irat Mtl of b« followm bad evtpont- 
eil. To this day there nre ii ft w mountaineers 
in Java still professing a kind of Hinduism, imd 
the Javanese retain numerous of their old pagan 
sii|ieiatitiona ud have added thoae of their aub> 
aequent religion. Ihey people the tiir, the 
woods and rivers, with various classes of spirits. 
Ttie> have the praying— cr iletting ghosts ; the 
barkas.a-han, khbttkamate and wewe, evil 
spirits; and the daoBil and dadun^awu or tutel- 
ary spirits. They now consider tlie hindu j^ods 
of their former belief not aa imaginary beings 
but as real demons, and have add'ed the jan of 
tbe Arabe* 

The game* of (he Indian laianders are ohielly 

aedenlurv. 

« 

Java, an island of 40,0C0 square miirs in 
extent, and by br the noat feiiile of tbe ArehU 
p.•In^o contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of inhBbii- 
ant?. In the eastern and cerilral parts there 
may be said to be three Javanese languages, — 
the popalar« the polite (which ia a kind of faoe- 
titiuus dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, 
found only in old books andancient insniplions. 
'i'iie modern and popular language, as well as 
tbe polite dialect, ta writtrn in a peculiar cha. 
racter, of which tbe substantive letters amount 
to twenty. In J«va, in addition to tbe Java- 
nese, is tbe Sunda language, which is spoken 
over about one-third of the islaud extending 
frona Cheribon aeroea (he jtland down to ita 
western extremity. This tract is more moun- 
tainous thnn that inhabited by the JnvHnesc, 
and ibe people somewhat less advanced in civi* 
limliooy bot poiaetaing the aame amiaUe and 
dooUe ciiaracter aa that nation. 

The industrious, peaceful and nnmerons 
people who speak the Madurese language with 
Ita dialeet tbe Sumaaap, oeenpy the ktand of 
Hadun, divided from Java by a atrait and 
form in some disi riots llie bulk'of the popula- 
tion on tbe opposite shores of Java, to which, 
depopulated by long wars for the past two 
liundred yeara, they have been emigrating. 

In the ndjaccnt island of Bali, which is 
email but fertile, well cultivated and populous, 
la tbe Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and 
saered Jiinguage, and it ia one of the moat im- 
proved languagea of the Archipelago. 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd 
conaiders to have a strong afliuity with the Ja- 
vaneae, ia that of Lombok, a fertile and popu- 
lous island, divided from Bali 1^ a narrow 
atrait.^ This is the termination in an easterly 
group of toni;ues which be^iins 
with SuiMtni. Aceordiug to Mr. Logan, 
Javan hna a much bitieder, moR forcible aa- 
Jieratc and ^oaiUve phonology tbra Malay, 



and (he Jnvan group embraces Siindan, Ma* 
duran, (witli its dialect Hanian) and Bali. 

Boruco, is an island of about three tilings 
the extent of Britain. In 1824, out of tbe 
f< rty wild tribeahi ita interior, eight had adopt- 
ed roahomedanism and the Malay ianguag^e. 
Amor.gst the«o were the Dyak ince of Su- 
galam who long since abandoned the cruel 
practice of bead hunting. The many langu* 
niresoftfais island belong to the same clats 
of lanfjun;^e9 as the Malay, and Javanese and 
tbe aboriginal inhabitants of liorneo aie all 
of the aame race with the Malaya and Jara* 
neae. The inhabitants are divided into numer- 
ous digtincl tribes, each, it is stated, speaking 
a separate language, and Mr Crawfurd has 
seen the names of at least sixty of these small 
nations who have no common name by which 
to distinguish themselves from the people of 
other regions. Tlie greater part of the coast 
uf Borneo is rather dotted than peopled by 
Malay aettlementa, aeeerding to the Malaya 
themselvea, the result of roigrationa from Su- 
matra dating as fnr back as thirty generations. 
\ small portion of the easteru coast is occu- 
pied by aettlementa of the Bogi of Celebeeof 
more recent date. The aboriginal inhabitanta 
are thus, in a great measure, locked up in the 
interior, and precluded Irom accesa to thai 
comraeree with atrangers which misht eivUiia 
them. The MaUyaand nativea of Celebes, hf 
tlieir superior civilization and power, domineer 
over the rude aborigines, without, however, be- 
ing able to penetrate into the interior, or to dis ■ 
po i aa i a them of their land. Niiw vocabidariee 
have been collected, the most extensive by Mr. 
Robert Burns who resided there, and it is that 
of tbe most numerous, advanced, and powerful 
tribe in the island, ike Koj^an or Kynn, whoie 
posaeationa extend from the northern to tbe 
southern roast. No native tribe of Borneo 
ha» ever invented letters. The Kyan tribes ia 
the interior, on the Kapuas, are said to be can* 
nibhis eating the Oesh of their eneodca. They 
prize heads like the Dynk race. They carry spits 
in the scabbards of their swords. The Dyaks 
of Jsng-kang also are said to be cannibals. 
They live between Sangoir and Sadong, on 
the Snkiara, n branch of the Sadong river. 
The Jang-kang people cat Malays or Dyaks or 
any one else whom they kill iu war, and they 
kill their own aick if near death and eat 
them. Whilst a parly of this people were 
staying at Sang>kang, one of them fell out 
of a mango tree and broke his arm, besidea 
being otherwise mocb hurt, and hfa eoropani* 
ons cut his throat and ate him up — ( Vuyaff4 
of ilie Maander in J. I. ^rch., April and May 
1S53.) The Jang-knng Dyaks are &aid to eut 
only tbe tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
The men of this tribe file down their front 
taetb to a point, like the teeth of a mv. They 
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cut off tlieir beards. There MS nmwcious 
Dyak tribes sellled on the Kapuas river, the 
principal stream od the west coaat of Borneo 
and wbieh » supposed to tsks iis rise in tbe 
Batang Lupar raoge. Almost every tribe has 
its distinct language. All tbe houses in n 
Kampong are erected on posts ten or twelve 
foet-hiirh and are all under one roof, with 
only a slight pariitiou sepiratiDg the faioilies. 
Dyak, iu Malay Dya, is a term applied to the 



Wugit and by tbe M^lay?, and arter tbem bj 

Europeans, ' Huf^i or in tiie plural Bugis. In 
material civilizaiion I he Bugi are ei^uai lo tbt 
Malay. 

Of the languages of Celebes, the next in im* 
portflnce to the Bugi is the Macnssar. 'Ihe 
people who speak this tongue inhHbit tbe same 
peninsula. They call themselves and that 
language Hankasare, and heaee the ICakaaer 
or Hankasar, of the Malays, wbeaee onr name. 



aborigines of Borneo, the Malay seHlements Besides Bugi »nd Macassar, the two principal 



being on the coasts. The Julian resides at 
Brunei on the N. W. eoast. Tbe Dyaks live far 

inland end are divided into numerous tribes an- 
tier separate chiefs, and until hUely were con- 
atantly at war with each other mid with the Ma- 
lay settleiSL Iu eomplexion, shape and features, 
they resemble Chinese. Tiicy are more muscular 
than the Malays of Borneo. Tiicy subsist on 
the natural products of the forests, wild roots, 
fraita, lUi. and obtain riceiu their forays. The 
Halays build their houses 18 or SO feet high 
lo avoid the Dyak spears. The Dyaks in 
thfir forays descend the rivers in the ebb tide 
and surround a village at night and ru^h on 
k plundering and slaying, set it on fire end 
return with the flood with their plunder and 
the heads tlicy have acquired. Tlicse are 



languages, there are Ihrte othrr languages of 
Oelebee written in the same cbaraoter, er, ai 

least, occasionally written in it ; tbe Mandar, 
the Maiiado, and tliH Goronvfta/ti. Ti>e Man- 
dar is spoken by a people on thai side of the 
sottth*western peninsnla, whieh fionis Borneo. 

The island of SumbavM, tbe third in s direct 
line east of Java, about three times t\ie extent 
of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a dc<-p baj 
into two peninsulas, has three langaages, the 
Sumhaira, the Bima, and the Tambors. Ths 
natives of Surobawa are little inferior in cnUi- 
vation to tbe most improved nations of Celebes. 
The 6umbMwa and Biraa languages are vriitrn 
in the Bugi obarseter, bni there exists ia ikm 
island a singular and curious obsolete alphabef. 
It is ascribed to the Bima nation, bat tbe 



smoked and hung up in their houses from the | characters do uot generally correspond n ith the 
maflers, irhen sometimes 100 heads sre to be j simple sounds of the Bima language as eshi- 
aeen suspended. A manoould not obtain a wife j bited in the specimen given of it. 

The large inland of Klores, the fifth in a line 
east from Java, due sooth of Celebes, snd of 
volcanio formatiuu, affords the first eiample of 



Xi'.)\\\ he had slain a few people and could show 
a head or two. They use the spear, bow, 
•hieldi club, and sumpetan with poisoned 
arrows, bat those near tbe eoast hafe fire arms. 
A few tribes have settled in the Malay villages, 
and have become civilized and evince (gentleness 
and kiudness ia their manners. — Jour. lad. 
Arei. 

In Celebes, the Trans>Jnvan or Ttmortan 
Ijand, and the Moluccas, ia alargeand important 
class of Indonesians, who {graduate between 
tbe Anam type, the Buruian and the Negri- 
to- The most prevalent head or that of the 
predominant raoe is ovoid, but it is somewhat 
Burman in nose, eye and colour. The great 
island of Celebes may be considered the centre 
of a group of languages, which, although 
agreeing with those heretofore deseribod, in 
simplicity of gramtnnticnl structure, differs very 
widely from them in piionetic character al- 
though spoken by the same race of men. Oe- 
lebes is intorseeted by the equator, leaving a 
small portion of it in the northern nnd tic mass 
in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest length 
is about 500 miles, but its greatest breadth 
does not exceed 100 $ and in some pUers it is 
ksrdly one*third of tliis width. Celebes may 
be considered to be the focus of an orio;inal 
and independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of the 
aatioBs whieh occupy it, esUed by themselves 



a race of men eeearingly ititmnediate between 

the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- 
ing far more of the physical form of the for- 
mer than of the latter. Tnc complexion is a 
good deal darker than that of tbe Mebjt ^ 
uose flatter, tbe mouth wider, and the fips 
thicker. The hair is not lank as in ihe Malsr ; 
but buckles, without fiiszling as in the Papuaa. 
The sistnieis the same as that of tboUalay. tk* 
is short and squab. According to tbe state- 
ments made to Mr. Crawfurd by Bujji traders, 
themselves settlers in the i^land, Flores is in- 
habited by six different nations, speakinf si 
many different languages ; the Ende, the Ms»- 
garai, the Kio, the Roka, ihe Kongn, and th- 
Galetenjj, names derived from the principal 
places of their residence. — Crawfurd* Molty 
Qnamar and Dieikiiaiy, Vok J.p* 

Tmur is a word which means the east, aad 
was probably imposed on this island br tbs 
Malays, to w hose language it belongs, becaase 
this was the extreme Umit of th«r unlaaiy 
commercial vcyniies to the south-east, Tl^r 
is about three limes the extent of Jamaica. Ia 
principal inhabitants are of tbe Malayan ra^ 
but it contains also Papuans or Negroes 
tribes of the intermediate raes. The twa faa- 
gojgea of Timor an tbe Ituilolt <^ ^ 
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muri, lliA M spoken «t iht north-OMt end of 

11m island, and the last used by many of the 
tribes as :i common medium of intprcourse. No 
alpliHliei lias ever been iiiveiiic<l iii iiiiuir; but 
judging by the speeiiiMnt of its langiinges, the 
voii«l« an tin •me u tkote of Ibo Malay and 
-/avanese. 

From Timur (o New Guinea, there runs a 
lon< ebain of ittets, forming, aa il were, a 

wall or barrier to the south>eastern portion of 
tlie ArcbipcUiio. In these islets the itihabitants 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak 
many languages. By far tbo iMMt ain|>lo and 
antbcntia aooomnt of tliem has been giren by 
Mr. Winsor Eitl, who, after a long expe- 
rience of the countries in which they are 
spoicen maizes the following observations. 
•* Id the aoslh-aaslcrn parts of the Imiiau 
Arohipelago, where opportunities of social 
interoourse between the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every islnnii, every 
detaehsri group of villages, has its own peeuliar 
dialect which is often unintellii^ible, even to tiie 
tribes in its immediate nt-ighbourhoud. In 
some of the larger islands, liinur, for example, 

theaa tribes are so nameroas, and ibe country | sansa tawny complezioned, lank haired, short 
oceupied by many of tiicm ao extenaivo, that it ' and squab race, aa the principal inhabitants 



ed and foot soldiers and a considerable number 
of them have embraced Christianity. Banda 
is very nnhealihy, and is subject to frightful 
earthquakes. When first discovered by Euro* 
peans, ihe inhalntants had made considerable 
advance in civilization, hut one still mucli 
inferior to that of the Malays nnd Javanese, 
Sir Stamford KafHes hns furnished specimens 
of three of this hmgnngps of this fnrtheat eatfe 
portion, vir., those of (.'cram, correctly Senn|^ 
of Ternate, correctly Tnrnati, and of Baparu- 
wa, one of the Banda isles. Of the language 
of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, two 
Javanese^ 17 are common to these two Ian* 
sfuages. Ceram Laul is the grcnt place to which 
the Hugi carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines, aN 
though conti<;uous to the proper Indian 
Archipelago, dilfers mnterinlly in climate and 
the manners of its inhabitants. It extends 
over fifteen degraeo from near latitnde S*, 
to 20^ N., and conusts of many islanda 
of \vl)ich only Lncon and Mindonao are of 
great size. The bulk of the people are of the 



brcnroci impossible to form even an approxi* 
mate estimate of their number." Of one lan- 
guage, the prevailing one, amonsr several lan- 
gai^!^ of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati 
group in the chain of islets already men- 
lioned, Mr. Enrl furnished a voc.ibiilary of 
330 words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, 
but ita vowela are the aame aa those of the 
Malay and Javanese. 

Tlic Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and 
namerout languages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-govern meat, the Moluoeaa 
are the most important of the Dutch po<«9Ps- 
sions in India. The islands to which this 
term is applied an Amboynn, Banda, Ternate, 
Tidore and smaller iabnds in their neighbour- 
hood. The islands are s.-nall, volcanic, unpro- 
ductive in t^rain, but fertile in tine spices. 



of the western portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The focus of the aboriginal civiliza* 
tion of the Philippines, as might be expeciedf 
I has been the main island of the group. Laeoo* 
This is a corruption of the Malay and Javanese 
word lasnng, mcanine a rice-mortar. The 
Spaniards are said to have asked the name ot 
the island, and the natives, who certainly had 
none, thinking; they meant a rice mortar* 
which was before the speakers at the time, 
answered accordingly. lo the Philippines are 
many separate nations or tribes speaking dit« 
tinet langua*;es, unintelligible to eaeh other. 
The principal languages of Lucon are the 
Tagnla, the Pampan^n, the Pangasinan, and 
the Iloco, spoken at present by a population of 
3,350,000 ; while the Bisaya has a wide cnr* 
rt-ncy nmong the southern islnnds of the group, 
Leyte, Zebu, Ncoros, and I'anay, containing 



But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation in i 1,200,000 people. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that 
ihdr greed to secure a monopoly of thia class | it does not appear, from a comparison of the 



of fNToducts, led them for jears. to root up and 
destroy, at a great cost, often by forreof arms, 
every nutmeg or clove tree not required for 
the prodaction of that quantity of spioea which 
.they odculated thay eoold dispose of. Ko«iii- 
gain, near Banda, was almost abandoned after 
the extirpation of its spice trees, its people 
emigratiDg to the neighbouring islands in 
search of a tivelihood. I he people are of the 
Malayan race, short, sqtiab and darker in 
complexion than the Malays or Javanese. 
The Amboynaae are of a middling height and 
well formed They ure gentle, very sober, 
hrafe, eaiily mM$(pdf tad make good mount* 



phonetic character nnd grnmmntical structure 
of the Ta£;nla, with those of Mnlny an<i Java- 
nese, that there is any ground for fancying them 
to be one and the same language, or languages 
sprunii from a common parent, niul only diver* 
sitied by the effects of time nnd distance, nnd 
that an exaniiuation of the liisaya Dictionary 
gives similar resalta. 

The great islands of Mindanao, Palawanfr,' 
nnd the Siihi group (if isl't", formini: the 
souihern limits of the IM.iiippinn Archipelago, 
contain many nation;* aid tribes spcdking 
many languages of which little has been pub« 
lished. Mr. Cmwfardi on the tnformatioa 
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given by Mr. Dalrymplc, informs us lliat even 
in the little group of tlie Sulu islauds, a great 
many di£fereni liinguages are »poken, aitd he 
giv«t « short •peeinwD ot 88 words of one 
fii those moat current, 

Sulu hns for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and oiber pirates disposed of 
jnudi of their •plunder, end in former liines 
.itself was decidedly piratlcaj. ^ The nabonno- 
dan religion baa made much progrrss in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, tho uioaI channel throngh whira 
it has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Crow- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distin<^ tonguM or mere dialects of a com- 
.mon langunsje, is a question not easy to de- 
termine. Cerlaiuly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, the Bisaya, the ratnpnngan, 
and Itoeo are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. AVords of the Mulayan lan- 
guages are to be found in tiic langunge of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Formosa, or Taiwan ; 
and as this large island, about half as big as 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25*^ of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a northcr- 
,ly direction to which tbcy have reached. The 
.aborigices of Formosa are short in ststnre, of 
tawny complexions and lank hnir. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford- 
.ing to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
'developmint, they never msde any progress 
in ciyilization, and at present seem to live 
in a state of barbarism. They are tbouybt 
by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to, or much to re- 
'aemble, the brown eomplextoned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays are the type. 
The islands of the I'ncific extend from the 
cast of New Guima and the Philippines, to 
within two thousand fire hundred miles of the 
western coast of America, and from about the 
22° of north to the 47° of south latitudr. 
The lanj^uages spoken over this vast area are, 
probably, nearly as numerous au the islands 
themselves* Tht language, with variatlona, is 
sptkeit by the same race of men from the Fiji 
group west to Easter Island easLwnrd, and 
from the Sandwich islands north to the Is'ew 
Zealand islands south. It hss been called the 
Tolynesian. The whole number of Malayan 
words in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
as they are exhibited in William's Diction- 
ary, only amount to 85.— Crow/Wref Malay 
Grim, and 2)ic. Vol. i. pp^ 1, to cxli. Mr. 
Looan inJmirnalt Indian Archiptiago fr^m 
1848/0 1858. 

Is'otwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the Archipelago, the written characters are 
only eight or at most nine in number. The 
Javanese alphabet like ail others in the Archi- 
pelago is wiillcu fium lift to right, each letter 



is distinct and unconnected, and the wrilin" i: 
perpendicular and not slanting. Ii is the 
character used for the Javanese proper, tht 
Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lombok 
and including Palenib«ng in Sumatra, it ii 
current among twelve millions of populatioo. 
But in prior times, other characters to the 
extent of twelve in awnber, hav« paafMiM ia 
Java. 

In Snmalra, beginning from the west, the 
&rst evidence of a native wriiten clmractcr is 
among the Batak, and it ia singular tM a 
nation of cannibala diould possess tbs kosv> 

ledge of letters. There wrs assuredly nothinf; 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until 
long, aftrr men bad ceased to eat sisb other. 
The form of the Ratak letters is horisoatsl. 

The Korinchi nlphnhet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters snd uiiMiCS 
of horizontal or slightly raised 8cratchin(:s. 

The Rpjang, is the alphabet of Tjcmb* and 
Pasumroali on the western side of Sumatrs. 
It consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright aoratehes or sinfcea, aad on the 
whole it is more oonplete than cithn ths 
Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lampung nation, which occupies ihst 
portion of the sonth*wcsteni side of Ssmalm 
which ties opposite to Java, divided fron it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its ova pe- 
culiar alphabet, which consista of 19 subitaa- 
tive letters with doable or treble ooaiOBaBli 
making them up to 44. It baa a preat desl 
of that angular, lipear, and meagre form wbidi 
characttrizes the other Sumatrau alphabeU* 

The Achin and Malay of SnsMlia sis 
written in the Arabic character. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in o?e smoagit 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbaws, 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given v»j 
to the alphabeta of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are two distinct alpha1)et9, MB 
of them the Bugi, at present in use over lla 
whole islaud, and which extends to Bsataa 
and Sumbawa and wbeiever tlie Baiti aatias 
have settled or colonized. The modeni Bs» 
gi has 23 substantive characters consislwf 
mostly of small segments of circles ; ruaaing 
horisontally. The Bugi letters have so as* 
semblance to those of Sumatra, or J >v;). cr 
even to the obsolete alphnbet of Sunwiwa. 
The other alphabet of Celebes, is now obsokie. 

The ninth and last alpbabet af thsli^ 
pelago is the Philippine, that of the 
nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconi*, 
and consists of 13 characters. It is ibeo>^ 
one existing in the uhole of iliis group, 
ssems at one time to have been used wt^ 
the civilized tribes of the neiiibbourinf: i*!?'^' 
having spread even to Ma^imiiuiao and 
The forms of the lettexa aie lalhei ^ ^ 
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mora emnj^x tlmn that of the Saaalraii alpha- 
bets. 

In the Archipeldgn, tbu*, are nine distinct 
alpkabela, «Tery one of which appears to be a 
aepante and a native invention. But I hey are not 
only distinct from ench other, they difTer equally 
from rtll foreifjn aluhabeta. Tlu^y are the produce 
of five Iarj<e islands only, out of the iiinnmerHble 
onrs which compose the Archipelago. The most 
fertik) and dvUiseii ialand, Java, haa prodnerd 
the most perfect alphabet, and that which has 
acquired the widest difFusion. Tlie entire nrfat 
ftroup of the Philippines has produred, and tlial 
in ita gnataal and moat fartile island only, a 
tingle nlphabet ; even this one is less perfaetihan 
tlie nlphiibels of the western nations, in propor- 
tion as the Phillippine islanders, when first 
ap«n by Europeans, mra ill a iowar atate of 
civilization than tlia nationa of the west of tba 
Archipelago. 

The M.ilnyan peninsvila and Borneo, extensive 
as tiicy arc, iiave never gi\ en rise to an indi- 
gt'uous civdtz,aiioD, sufiicient to raise 
ihair inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigennu? a!j)habet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized iuliabitancs are invariably 
atranger emigranta. Thia muat ba owing to the 
absence of a certain tiind of fertility in the land, 
available to the rude and feeble efforts of a na- 
tive industry, such as elsewhere give rise to a 
ooneentrated population, to Imauio and to 
letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to 
the Spice Islands which, notwithstanding their 
rich native prodnetiona, are incapable of yielding 
corn, iron, or cattle, the rough ataplea of early 
civilization, and without the presence of which, 
letters liave never been invented or existed, in 
the great island of New Guinea, with its savage 
wgeo populatioo, and with the aame daficien- 
ciaa, the presence of any kind of wriiiag ia act 
leaaonably to be looked lor. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islanda of the 
Paci6e. Moat of them are probably too atnall 
to have farniahed a population, at once anffiei- 

ently nnmerous and concentrated, to generate 
the amount of civilization requisite for tlie pur- 
poae. In the great islanda of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetio raoe of in- 
habitants, tiie discovery of letters would, roost 
probably, have been made, as among feme rude 
nations of Sumatra, had tiic civilization neces- 
aaiy not been precloded by the abaencei aa in 
the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
hour, and of all the c< real t^rassca foc food.<— 
J. I. ^rch. Dec. lb 18, ;j. 774. 

The Ladrotut were the first islands seen by 
Magellan, From theia he laiied to the Philip. 
piM8 whtM, in the ialand of Hadoa near Zebu, 



he waa hilled, aa alao waa Baiboaa. Magellap'e 

companions then visited Timor in 1522 and re* 
turned to Lisbon, making the first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. Of these islands the 
grand Ladrone, called by the Chineie Tyman* 
Shan, is in latitude SO* 66' N. longitude 
113** 41' K. 12 niilee ea^ of Macao and 
•29 niiU'3 east of Canton factories. It ia 
steep and yold and 2 miles in circumference. 
On ita weat aide ia the Little Jjadrone. The 
Ladroues or pirates who infest the Archipelatso 
consist wholly of the inhabitants of the free 
uialiommeilun states in Sumatra, Lingin, Bor- 
neo, Mngindano, and Sultt ; thoae natirea who 
have remained uncontaminated by the doetrinea 
of the Arabs never being known to engage in 
the like pursuits. The Europeans who were uu« 
fortunate enough to fall Into their handa were 
generally murdered, while the natives who com* 
pose the crews of the captured vessels are sold 
for slaves. The term is of Portuguese origin 
and is applied by the Portuguese to the Chinese 
pirates, who commenced to gain power by 
the cloae of the 18th century.— Jlr. JSarl, 
p. 42. 

A di or Ai Jalandi near New Guinea, is the 
FuloAdiof the Malaya, Weasels Eylandt of the 
Dutch, and is in Lat. 4. 19' S. Long. 143"* 47* 
E. (East Point) Modcra, is about 25 miles iu 
length lying to the N. N. E. of the great Ke, 
distant about 60 miles, and is tne south- 
westemmoat of a gionp of high iaianda 
which, until lately, were considered as 
forming a part of New Guinea. The inhabit- 
ants are Papuans, and as they do nut bear 
a high character among their nrighboura, they 
are rarely visited except by traders from Goram 
and Cerara Laut, who have found means to con- 
ciliate them. The sea ia unfathomable at a 
abort diatance from the idaiid, but there are 
several indiiferfjnt anchorageaon the north side. 
No vessel should aitf-mpt to visit the i^^land for 
purposes of trade without previously obtaining 
a pilot at Ooram, who will also act as inter- 
preter, the nativea not being acquainted with 
the Malayan language. Wild nutmegs, trc- 
pang and tortoise-shell are to be obtained here, 
but not in aufficient quantitiea to tempt a Euro- 
pean Tciael to viait the ialand for purposea of 
trade, particularly ns these articles can be ob- 
tained more readily at some of the adjacent 
ports of New Guinea. Ked calico, parang or 
chopping knifea, eoaree eotlon ahawla and 
handkerchicfa, with iron, Java tobacco, rousketa 
and gnn-powder, are the principal artieks in 
demand, ihe chief trafhc is in slaves which 
are diatributed among the neighbouring islanda 
of the Archipelago, and are eometimee carried 
far ns Bali and Celebes. This probably 
accounts for the deficiency of other articles of 
export. Pulo Adi is separated from the large 

iiland of which Cape Katemovn forma the 8. 
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W. Mtremity, by a strait 8 miles wide, wliidi 
tet'tiis to be full of dangers, and shouhi odI.v he 
veiiiM.ed upon wUb ihegreateftUautiou.— /owr. 

Xnd. Arch. 

Of'he, is an island between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not 
far from Gilolo. It is ocmpied by the 
Krgro-race, with nose flat th.? lipj ihlck and 
prnjcctinij, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eve« deep seated, and, on an average the facial 
anftle 77*. but as high as Sl«. In Gcbbe and 
"Wai,{iou and in some parts of the coajt of N. 
Guinen the complexion is lighter and the pecu- 
liiir texture of the negro hair is abecnt M, Du 
Perry and M. Preydnd have thus described the 
negroeaof Gebhc. In Gcbbe. Waisiou and in 
some parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
"Malavan race ma> have become intermixed with 
the n'eg,ro, as the complexion is lighter an.l the 
peculiar texture of the n^-gro hair nltered or 
oblitcv tted. The language spoken at Waigiou is 
CMtirely Papuan bring that which is used on 
all the coasts of Mysol, SiiUatty the N. VY 
of Gninea and the islands in the Great Gcel- 
vink Bay Widsiiou, Giiebe. Poppa, Ol)i, Bat- 
chiiin between New (iuinea nnd tlie Moluccas 
as well as the South and East peninenlas of 
Qilolo possess no original tribes but are mhnbu- 
«d by people wtm me evidently monp:reU and 
wandeiers.— IKoiiac., II. 216 and 217. 

Japan. 8ir.T. V. Davis thinks, that the 
Japanese resemble llieir Chinese neighbours :— 
" They go as far as they dare, until a check o«- 
curs. The Japanese langaage is much rojxed 
wilb Chinese. U is not raonosyllal.ic but agtjiuii- 
na c. supplying subfixes to modify tlie idea. 
The priesUof 4he buddhist religion employ the 
Chinese, but their poetry is ioihe pnrc Japan- 
ese. There exists among them both IheMon-oli. 
an and Malayan tvpcs, nnd it is not improbable 
that a wave of Mongols has passed over the pri- 
milive Malayan race of ih» country and left the 
two races now inhabiting it. The Japanese at 
present therefore seem to be of two or three 
races. The United States' expedition, from 
analogies in the languasje, formed •« oP'"'°" 
that they are of the Tartar family. Mr. U 
Fahs regards the people of Lucl.u as identical 
with the . Japanese, and asserts that they have 
many characteristics which distinguish them 
alike from the Malay and Chinese-such as 
the absence of the long angular form of the 
internal canthus and the presence of » 1"'" 
black beard. Dr. Prichard considers the Ja- 
panese to bclone to the same type as the Lhi- 
iiese. but Dr. Pickering maintains that ihey are 
Malayas— while Dr. Latham follows bicbold in 
rejr^rding them as of two distinct types of phy- 
sical formation. The prevalent belief is that 

... _# in .I:>I1!II1. 



hair, with an occasional tin;^c of red ; flit 
110969, l.iri,'e moutlis and a comparatively \\%^ 
compltixioii. The fishers of the sea sosit hais 
prominent reatures. with their noses iadtnisi 
10 the aqualine : hair black and cris|», wavy 
with a tendency to curl. The nobles »n nu- 
jeslic in deportment and more resembfe Esie« 
peftns* One of the raota is deseribed as having 
an oval head and oval face, rouDde^i franul 
bones and a high forehend, wiili a mild and 
amiable expressions of counlenauce. The con* 
plexion is iinht olive with eyes slightly obliqie, 
large and animated, tong eyelashes atid clui* 
tering eyebrows, heavy nnd arched, the cbetk 
bones are moderately prominent, cbeal broiJ 
and largely developed. In Siam ess of Itois 
races of the Japanese are the most esteeawd foe 
their courat;e,and the kings of Siam hare nkays 
employed them as their principal lorce in prefer* 
ence to the Malays. It would ssem IhstthsiafM- 
ese of all elasees, look upon their wifsssi sjss 
a failhfnl servant ; a Japanese is never kssws 
to beat his wiff. It is a custom smongit IMS 
Japanese to take a woman a few weeks ssiw 
before deciding upon wliether to many fc« « 
not. The Japanese marriaije ceremony u WJ 
simple. The bride and bridegroom dmY ww« 
wiih each other three times, exchanjtmg 
with each other every time, in the presence »t 
a few select friends ; after which the yon«g 
lady gets her tcf ih blackened, and she is aw^ 
lied for better and for worse. Mar/vim 
Geo. and Bis, of Japan, p, UO. Sss 

Galapog9» l»la»i*, nlmost every indig^nwii 
living thing is pecnlinr to them. Admiw 
Fiizioy Micn;iou» that while one side of »l» 
is coveretl with verdure, the other asjedli « 
barren and parched.— Wstf ace, p» 10. 

Be vend the Fiji Iho brown Polynesian race * 
some intermediate type extends over the 1 »c»W- 
The descriptions of these latter, "| 
nctly with the characters of the WJJ" *" 
degencB of Gilolo aud Oeiam.-r«W, 

II. 217. 

The population of the Sandwich l*lan.l «l)0* 
75.000 or SO.OfO is now in a very Mereji 
condition from what it was thirty year* - 
the inhabitant*, from having heca wiW • 
uncivilised, are now all nominally cbns^ wj • 
The male population are a g()od 
athlptic, and well proportioned ; but sw» 
men nor women are prepossessing '""Pf "V. 
although they have the wputation of betngs^ 

tempered and not easily oronsed 'n'" •Jjl 
The ruins of an old temple j)^ 
seen about aix miles from HondeWt . 
mond Hill. It is said to have beea bs* J 
Ka-mc-ha-mcha the firsJ, nflcr the cooq«» 
the island. U is called Heiau. Htf^' . 
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fices. Tlic victim was cho!w»n eitlier by the 
priest or kiog. The Dieasenger of death eater- 
ed bit abode wbile lie ilrpt, end be leel bis 

end by st ran idling. He wm tbea dragged oif 

ae ai\ offprint <o tlie saiipuiiiary god. 
WiUianis Tilt Crui.^e of the Pearl, pp. S4-ii. 

TkeLoorhoo or Lieucheti Inlands, lie to theN. 
E. of the Putchu group and consist of one large 
itlend surrounded by sinnller ones, tbe Isrgc 
island beiuj; of consiiierable size and wril peo- 
pled. It extends from lat 26° 3' and 26" 53' 
N. and long. 127° 34' and 12i° 25' £ being 58 
nilee long end about 1 0 or 1 S tntli'S broad. In 
laogun^e and phydeel form, the Luchu islanders 
rcsetnblc the jHpanese, tlieir buddliism b'-in;^ 
more imperfect and their manoers more simple. 
The people in the smalt islands between the 
Lnchu group and Formosa, are Japaneae ra- 
ther than Malay.— />/•. Za/Afiw'a Ethnolot///. 

Formosn Dr. CoUingwood {Trans. FAhn.Soe. 
2i. 8. Foi. vi. p, 139 speaking ol the Ke- 
Imlan of Formosa, to whom be showed « copy 
of tbe ' Illustrated London News/ tells ua 
that he found ii impoasible to interest them 
by pointing out the most striking illustrations, 
with they did not appear to comprehend- 
Tk» JWmeia, people are ealled by the Chi- 
nese Tai-lokok, their hair Is short and fringed 
on the forehead ; behind it hangs loose. The 
language of Formosa or Tai-wan according to 
M de Bosner appears to be a braneb of the 
Ooeanie.— J ifona,|» 240. 

OwMt KofM ; KoihUf it the Chinese name 
of Corea. The people use rice, bailey meiil 
iloor of millet. The Koreans were diiv^n out 
of Eaak Tarlary into the peninsula which tbt-y 
now occupy. They hare ainea been conquered 
by the J^paneap. Their count ry was subsequeiit- 
iy invaded by the .Mongols, on which ocoision 
the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kablai Klian. 
The Koreant, have flat faeea, oblique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and scanty 
beard, they are stronjily innrlc, thoir skin varies 
from lawny or yellow to brown, wheat or straiv 
color, and reddiah yellow. They bare > mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese physical fea- 
tures. Their reli>»ion is buddhist ; their al- 
phabet and language differ from the Chinese. 
The Hanteba call the Koieana SoIko. Theie 
exists probably tvo popidationa iutermised.— 
Laikam, Jdanu, 



Tnn^tis^ a general name applied to a popula- 
tion common to a vast aica in Siberia and 
China. Their physiognomy eonneeta it with 
the tribes of Northern Asia in general, and their 

language forms ii transition between the mono- 
syllabic and auglutiuale forms of speech. The 
Tungus, under the name Mnnlshu, constitute 
the dominant population of China itself. The 
tribes under Chinese rule, ii\ Mantshuria, on 
the watershed of I he Amu or Sagalin, are 
termed Mantshu. The Mantshu proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified from the 
Mongol. They are BgricttHural and indua- 
ttial. 

VauriaHf a Tungus rare dwelling on the 
I'pper Amur, all well made, etpeeially the 
women. The secretaries of the mandarins w bo 

are sent to this part, are privile^jed by a letter 
f.om the khan to select any women or young 
girls whom they may fancy, whenever love 
prompts them. Mr. Ilaveustein says that he 
frequently was present when the best lookinj^ 
were taken away in a cart. Some men wh<'Sd 
wives had bedn selected in this manner con- 
aider it a apeelal favor to have such fina gentle- 
men as brothers in-law. Others, thon^h dis- 
contented ar« compelled to conceal their cha- 
grin for fear of punishment and disgrace. — 
LatiamBafmdein't Rumtm9;p. 869. 

Scfjhalint Segkaiim or Tarakai, long believ- 
ed tu be a peninsula, is an island lying between 
64," 2V and 45"' 5*' 2" N. and E. L. 141^ 
40* andl44<'46. It is about 600 nileain 
length and from 2U to 100 broad. It ia well 
wooded and fertile, and coal is found in many 
places, especially about Jonqniere Bay. Two- 
thirds of the northern part belong to Bussia, 
and is peopled by Ghilak. 

Aino. — The aboriginal races of Ytzo, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other cuuotrics. They occupy the 
soutbiYn part of the island of Scghalia, wbieh ia 
in possesaion of the Japanese. The Aino are of 
short stdture with broad faces of the Mongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have bnshy beards and long tangled bair, 
large heads and clumsy figures, the eipressiou 
of iheir faces is that of j/ood nature combined 
with stupidity. According to M. Koaney their 
language ia disaimilar to Japaneae, and that 
spoken in the Ku riles and in tbtt island of 
xceso, are also difieieai from Japaneie. 
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A boo, mount. ... Gfi 
Abor. ... 186,202,306 
Aborigines... lll.lSl 
Aborigines of Bri- 

tiah India.... 26,40 
Aborigiuoa of Ccn- 

tKailBdia.H. »M\ 



Aborigines of In- 
dia, Mr. Hodg- 
son'H views ... 25 

A b or ig i uee of 8nb- 
llin)H]rtya. ... 26 

Abor Mill. ... Ittft 

AbyaainianBaoea40b48 



Aobikaya 

A Chinese 
Actinia... 
Adjuuta 
Aeta .. 
Afghan .. 
Afghasiitan. 

279 



165 

245 

243 
233 
27 
100 



Afreedoe. ... 161,163 
African influence. .33 
AfticoSeiuitic race 243 

Afridi l()l,lG3 

Agari of Cuttack 98 
Aghora oscetica... 66 
Agnieola Bsjpnts 137 
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Agnikula ..• 1^ 
Agow race. ... 4^ 
Agriculturists ... IM 
Aguriab, Goud 111.118 
Abeta ... 235.259 
Aliir hindu shep- 

hrrds... 85.113 150 
Abir KoU of Kan« 

desh .. ... i08 
Ahmedabad, ... &2 

Abmedzye 

Ahom 221.231 

Abrimancs ami 
Oroiuzd. ... 21 

Ailma or Vflina, 

or Yelmi tribe. 23 
Aiuak... ... 2&A 

Aino... ... 22a 

Aiou... ... 2m 

Aitareya Brabraana OH 
AjetA of Phillip- 
piuea .- 252 

Akba 202.2'>5 

Alan.. ... U 

Alaodddcy. ... &3. 
Alfura .. 243.255.259 
Alfuro of Qalela. 25a 
25ft 
263 
5fi 
170 

lfi5 
165 

Ui 
165 

ai 

21Ii 



82 
227 

12 
212 

m 

, 71 



Alfuro of 8abae 
Alfuro of Ceram. 

Alif Zye 

Aligliur . ... 

AH Kbeilt 
Alizye... ... 

AUababad. 

Allekzye 

Alpial .. 

Altai-Ural family. 
Amboyna. 
Amboynese. .;. 
Anakatrt bhrita 
slave taken in 
tiuie of famine* 
Aiiani... ••• 
Aucient India... 

Andaman 

Andb... 
Anearuryot 
Angami ... g03,215 
Aii^ami Naga ... IM 
Ansug ,. ... 2C2 

Auu tribe 'il 

Ambara... ... 45 

Assam... ... 2DD 

A»sam languages. 201 
Ansam tribos ... 202 
Arabia'; peniosuia. lii 
Arabian itaces ... 4fi 
Arabic language. 4fi 
Araba of Morocco 48 
Arracan .. ... 21ft 

Arakaa 202.231 

Arakaneso. ... 221 

Aramaic tribes 30 33 
Aravivr... ... Tj 

Arcbipelago. 233,252 
Argboni— tribe... &2 
Aria.., ... 21 

Arian or Iranian 
family of kugua8e.26 



Arian inroad into 
ludia. ... 20. 

Arian race 20,24 

Ariau. Saiiskriloid 
or Northern fa- 
mily .. .. 35 
AriauH East Ari- 
ana or brahmiuic 
ludians, .. 21 
Arians, VVeat Ari- 

ans or Perisiau.s 24 
Arian triben imiui- 
grated into the 
north of India. 32fi 

Asia, races 45 

Aria vnrtn, ... H 
Arkatou Basileon 

of the Greek H .. IS 
Arulalauda. 233.253. 

25G/266 
Aru Idlauds race. 2^2^ 
Aryau>tion, ... 21} 
Aryan race 201to 24 
AsbasgtE ... 24 

Asia, S. E. ... li. 
Aai, Aswa or horse 

tribe .. ... 25 

Asia, its divisions 
north.uorth-ea-st, 
tnid, and south. 14 
Asia, its western 

banin Persian.. 14 
Aaiancaia ... 23fii243 
Asiatic nations... 22 
Asiatic European 
stock of lan- 
guages. ... 29.30 
Arisam slaves. ... 201 
Astiir tribe. ... 4fi 
A-npa. ••• 1«12. 

Aswa or Asi the 

horse tribe. .. 25 
Atmani krayi, one 
who sells him- 
self as a slave. M 
Australia. ... 233 
Austro-Malaya... 2;iIL 
m252 
Awan. ... Ifii 

B.am ... 25fi 

Babi tribe ... 53 
Babria ... fifi 

Uadava-hrita ... 142 
Bagadi... 148.150.157 
Baguii ... l^^^^J ■'>'<' 
Bagdi ... UO 

... liiO 



2S 
lfi2 
225 
105 



Baju ... 257.268 

BaJali ... 1«5 

Balaspur ... II3 

Bali Island 9 
Baljavadu tribe 
Balkh 
Bamnn • 
Baiuba 

Ba-mo 

Biuca Iblands ... SSn 
Banda Island j6'4.5b'') 
Baugal zye, tribe. 52 
Bauia 
Banjara 
Bauka 
Bauswarah 
Bautek 
Baori 
Barai 



m 

2ifi 
135 
257 
151 
113 

Fiaraich Afghans.. Iii2 
Barbai 
Barukzye 



Bastar 
Batak 
Batchian 
Batta 

Batlalc 

B»*tti of Bhattia 

... 152 

Baugri tribe ... I4I 
Bauti of Bengal... 14a 



113 
... 1£5 
113.145 

272 
2G-t.205 
137.245 
244.245 



B'Uvari 
Bawiau 
Beas 

Beder race 
Beis 
Beldar 



14£ 
247 
lft« 
82 

Lia 

103.113 



Bellary iohalJiir 

ants ... 22 

Belli, descendants 

of silver amiths. 71 
Bidooch tribes 59.170 
Boluchistan ... '52.66 
Belucbiatan Cen- 
tral Provinces ... 62 
Beluchistan Eas- 
tern Provinces. fi£ 
Bcndkur ..; 131 

Bengal ... 106.133 
Bengal Eastern 

frontier ... UJ5 
Bengali ... 142 

Rerar ... Hifi 

I Berber and Shel- 
lok untamed ... 42 
Berdurani ... 1B5 



Bugbel 

Bagholcund ... 14B 
Baghwan. or Ma- 
li, gardeners . . 101 
Bagri ... 14S.157 
Bnbingya ... 1B5 
Baid tribe ... 102 
Bail Kamhar ... 82 
Bais or Beia... 137,139 
Baitool, Chiudwa- 
ra, Seoni, and 
Bi^gUut ... l\0 



Be&ta of Telioga 
ua and Kurnati- 
ca race ... Ofl 

B ghai-;nuh'tai ... 222 
B'ghai tribes ... 222 
Bbangi ,., 1I3 

BbaigiA ... Ua 

, Bhakta-dasa, ... 82 
1 Bbamah ... 120 

Bhamti ... 103 

Bhamtyaandllan- 

gari ... 113 

Bhar „. IM 

280 



Bhat&Charan 66.140 
Bbatta ... 
Hbatti ... 1^ 

Bbil, Gor.d, To.Ja. 30. 
Bhil 110.1 r. 112,120. 

121.134. J 4;t 
Bhilalah ... Ill 

Bbinar ... 156 

Bhuttra Gond ... Ill 
Bhoi-waula or Uf- 

bhoi waula ... 9ft 
Bhouiia ... 138.146 
Chooteab ... 19G.199 
Bbopal Agency . i:U 
Bbot ... lf^6.202 
Bbot ^ of Gavw- 

hal ' ... IBA 

Bbot of the Hi- 

mt-laya •.• 2A 
Bhutan ... 185.199 
Bhotirth ... IMlSa 
Bhotrace l ^ o ' -20i 
Bbownagar Kawal 6^ 
Bhowra, bunlet 
r.^ce ... 
Bhramu ... Ihh 

Bbuhar ... lai 

Bhui ... 98.1 1 1 

Bbai or Bhuya ... 
Bhuinhar ... 155 
Bhumi ... IM 

Bhumiah 111.118 
Bhumij (k Bhumi- 

ja .. 111.119 

Bhunjiah .. Ml 

Bhur .. 131.147 

Bburia tribes ... UA 
Bbuvt|tor8 ... Lis 
Bbuttee ... 14\ 

Bbuttra or Purj»u. IM 
Bikanee ••• 125 

Bila ... 136.238 

BilUatu ... Sl^ 

Bilu ... 212 

Bijuchi ... 59.170 
JBtmiui .' ... 170 
Biiijwur ... U].l 19 
Biuua ... 23iJi3a 
Birds ... 251j 253 
Bir'la of Kei is- 
lands .. 263 
Birds of Timor ... 2&± 
Birpnjar ... 137.139 
Birbore ... 13J 
Bisaya language... 2fil 
Bizunju liibe ... 57.68 
Bo Isiaud ... 2G0.261 
Bobul Ibland ... 2iil 
Bodo ... 25.1v^5.204 
Bodo & Uhimai .. 25 
Boksa ... 156 
Bom du ... 21s 
Bon zu .. ^ 
Boni, Gulfof ... ^ 
Boogtee ... llii 
Booudee ... 
Booner or Bunoor 17() 
Boppo Island ... 2*^J 
, Bof Abor ... 202.i06 
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Bornfeo... a 47.272. 87:^ 
Borrd ... 2U4 

Boneu ... 213 



- Bouro Ulaud 267.Sfi8, 

2M 

Boztlajr tribe...l61,H)4 
Br«famaD ...](>4,106, 
113,196 
Bmhmanii Vfktx- 

Kja, eMie ... fi^ 
Br'ibminic Indiitiis 

i BrubnaiDS— scst- 
i tered Amongst 

the race*. ...104.106 
Brahui tribo ... fid 
British lad»» ...13,14, 
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tory of 



1D5 

Uia- 
... 

,» lt» 
ethnic relatioira, 
I the tiiba) nnd 
■ race separations 
its Aryan Ta- 
raniao, Mongo- 
• liaD and Scj- 

thie races £i to M 
Brumef ... iSSt 

Buchgoti ... 148 
Buduga irib6 ... IZ 
Buddhist faith ... Sfi 
Badkaoa ... 141 
Bugi ... 244.245,254, 
255.256,276 
BngloR Tslaud ... 2iil 
Bugti tribe ... i^H 
Buimal ... 149 

Bulesur ... lAl 

Bttlti ... lh& 

BuudeU .136.137,1^9 
Bundlecund 134 \'.\r> 
BungUbh IGI. 165.160. 

114 

Bunjara tribe. 83 to 91 
BuDoorwall ... liil 
Banooocbee ... liil 
Bunna valley ... Iii6 
Buosen Cheva- 
lier ... a7.80.39 

Baoturia > 14fl 
Bqo-zu .r. 2li 

Bnr ... ifiS 

Burak river ... gOl 
Bnrghet race ... 92 
Burko ... lift 

Burtnah and 8iam 14 
Burmah ... 2(^2,21 S 
Burmese language 220. 

Bumouf 22 

Burod, caste ... 102 

Bursoee ... 141 

Bum .. 260 
Bnrud, banibod ba«- 

kct uiakcw ... ISH 

Buntki ... IM 



giiage 
Cowherd race3 



fiustar ... 118.129 
Bhutan ... liffl 

Butar ... IM 

Butar Adhuna ... 141 
Bulani .. 161.164 
Biizoti ... 161,166,172 
Hvpih- ... 111,112 
BjnU . . .... Ill 

Cachar 185.201,203, 
204 

Cald well.Dr., ... 24 
Cambodia ... 22fi 
Camburatt^ deify 

Campbell, Mh, 11 
GAOflfre(«e rAce 

and fab^uage... £d 
Cantab rian Jan* 

21 

84,85, 
III 

Castes and sects 
'Of India ... 22 

Celebes... 233,i>45.253, 
254,257.274.276 
Celtic or Sans- 
krit represents 
the older phase. 22 
Cehtral Asia ... 1^ 
Central Hindu* 

Gttan ... 133 

Central India 106,141 
Central Provin- 
ces, settled 
races in the ... 110. 

111.119 
Ceram 256,258.259, 
263.276 
C« ram head bunto 

ing ... 2fifi 

Ceram Lattt 266,260. 

2M 

Ceylon races ... 22 
Chaldee ... 21 

Chshikja ... 132 
Cham, Shcm and 

Jfiphet, ... 31 
Chauiar... 86,111,113, 
143,144 
Chatnba ... IQI 

Chambrt gaddee... iiiii 
I Cbamism ... M 
i Chacby KoK, ... 108 
] Chanda, ... 113 

Cbandahtyo caste. 92 
Chrtidcia ... 131 
Cbauglo ... 200.205 
Cbango tribe ...192 
Cbangpa ... 101.192 
Chang Thang ... 102 
Cbaran race... 66.140 



IClienitrti ... Hi 
t''h«pBUg ... Ififi 

Chepang or Che- 
tang ... 19fi 
Cboi-oo ... 147,15 6 
Cheusuah or 

Cheuch4var ... 99 
Cbensu Karrir 78.91 



ChapruDg 
Chouhono 
Choura, Chawara 

or Soura 
Cheche Kulseean. 
Cbeona 

Cheeta-meena ... 
Chegp race 



m 

L41 
212 
140 
&3 



Chetaug 
Chibh 
Chilas 
Chin 

China> rulen* 
Chinese 
Chingtengjra 

Chio-Iudia 
Chins 
Chittagonj^ 
CbouK 
Choola 

Chbta Nagpur 
Chotkune 
Chouraaya 
Cbuba people 



... 1P6 
... IM 

... IM 
... 1^ 
... 24 
... 43 
... IfiS 
... 14 
... 223 
... 212 
£26.227 
... I4fl 
122 
Hi 
185 
Mi 

ChulkattaMisbmi 2o2 
^ 2lB 
... HI 

... m 

... 192 

... 1^ 

203,211 
... 151 



Cbukma 
ChunMiyen 
Chumlu 
Chung 
Chungnr 
Ohuiniah 
Ch ui a 
Colehan 
Conicopilly, 



... 139 
... 101 

Coni)aDg ofTimor. 262 
Cooch Bahar ... illA 
Cochia-Cbina ... 227 
Coraba goUu wan- 
loo, ... 84 
Cores ... 279 
Cuchhwaha"'oi' 

tortiiise tribe. 25.139 
Cmrb, Curubir or 
Knruinbar 78.79.84. 
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Cuieb 

Dabi 
Ihiit sect 
Dahia 
Dabiroa 
Dabirya 
Dako; 
Daksbina 
Dakbhanapatha ... 14 

Aniau ... 14 

Damak ... 185 

Damoh ... 112 

Danu ... 221 

Darhi ' ... 1^5 

Darjeling ... 198 



132 

fia 

137 
137 

132 
24 
14 



Das, dasa, dasya, 69,82 
Daurian ... 27^ 

Dayadupagata, in- 
herited slave... 82 
Dede ... 141 

DehraGhazceKban 
dislrict, ... 1^1 



Dehrn Iishtnaiel 

Khan district... IIH 
i)ekhaii, or Decoan 14 
Demon olegy of 
Dravidians... 39,71 

Denwar ..• 
Deoria Glnitia ;.. Ififc 

Dernjat ' ... 
DcshnstbMihmans iQfi 

fiijanao ... 221. 2-^2 
Dbangar tribes 85.111 
Dban.'^ri of Assam 2fi 
Dhanuk in^Bahar. liifi 
Dher * ... 11^ 
Dhei-vrara . ... 19fi 
Dhima 2S.186,21X)» 

255 

Dbimal and Bodo. 2li 
DLimar... 113.144,156 
Dhobi \,.UJi 
Dholpore ... 13^ 

Dboonkur ... 131 
Uhor race ... 8i 
Dhund ... 1114 
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